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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 


Bankruptcy Law Amendnient Bill (No. 18)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 1 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on the second day after the 
Recess at Easter. 


PARLIAMENT OrFICE—OFFICE oF OLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE 
oF GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE Biack Rop— 
First Report of Select Committee brought up (The Earl of Redesdale) re 8 
Report considered and agreed to. 


Irish Peerage Bill (No. 15)— 













House in Committee (according to Order) .. 9 
After short debate, Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* 
on Monday next. 
Beer Licences (Ireland) Bill (No. 23)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 10 





Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Monday next. 






COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 


Army—Tue 94TH Reomment—CaseE or Private Gzorce Mrits—Question, 









Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 11 
ARMY Mosmuzation, 1876—STarr Pis--Geistion, Colonel North ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 11 
Pauper Lunatics (Goseriarn )-Gubétion; Mr. ‘Bruen ; Answer, The Lord 
*'5 Advocate ee 12 
* THe Ticusorne Case—THE QuEEN y. Oasrro—Tue ExpENnsEs oF THE 






Q ProsgcuTion—Explanation, Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. W. 






a H. Smith as 13 
Mercuant Sxrppine Acrs—Loss ‘OF THE STEAMSHIP a6 Wes Question, 
Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 4 eaic one 
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[ March 16.] 


Boroven Maaistrates—THE Mayor or Bury—Question, Mr. Philips; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘a Ig a 
Errinc Forrest—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Asshe- 
ton Cross . 5 Be she 
Tue Eastern Question — Procress or NEGOTIATIONS — Question, The 
Marquess of Hartington; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mertropotis— THe Universiry Boat Race—Hammersmita Brince— 
Question, Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross es 
PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE HovseE— Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Rylands, Mr. Beresford Hope ; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy as “ 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


ELEMENTARY Epucation (IrELAND)—ReEsoLuTIon—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘having regard to the educational progress now taking place in England and 
Scotland, it is expedient to adopt measures consistent with economy and the 
rights of conscience to promote the general diffusion of elementary education 
among the Irish people,”—(Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy,)—instead thereof oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Satmon Fisnerres (Scornanp) Act, 1862—Tue Sotway FisHEerres— 
ResoLtution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is advisable that a Royal Commission be ap- 
pointed to consider and report as to the best means of carrying into effect the inten- 
tion of the Legislature with regard to the Stake Nets in the Solway, as expressed 
in the thirty-third Clause of ‘The Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862;’ and also 
to report as to the desirability of further legislation with a view to removing the 
injustice consequent upon the conflicting state and interpretation of the Laws 
affecting the Solway Fisheries in England and Scotland,”—(Mr. Stafford Howard,) 
—instead thereof .. oe oe os af 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is advisable that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to consider and report as to the best means of carrying into effect the 
intention of the Legislature with regard to the Stake Nets in the Solway, as ex- 
pressed in the thirty-third Clause of ‘The Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862 ;’ 
and also to report as to the desirability of further legislation,’—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair : ”— 


Tae Stave Crrcunars, 1876—SurrEnDER oF A SLAVE aT JEDDAH— 

ReEsotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
word “the slave trade carried on under the Turkish and Egyptian flags requires 
the active attention of Her Majesty’s Government,”—(Sir George Campbell,)— 
instead thereof is ‘ie pee ces: = 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
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[March 16.] 


Surriy—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Tue TicupornE CasE—THE QuEEN v. Castro—THE CoRRESPONDENCE— 
Observations, Mr. Whalley ; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Unneattuy STATE oF THE War OrricE—Withdrawal of Motion, Sir 
William Fraser te 


Main Question proposed, “ That Mr. Siete do now on the Chair : 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Suprty—Report—Resolutions [15th March] reported 
First twelve Resolutions read, and agreed to. 
Thirteenth Resolution read a first time. 
On Question, ‘‘ That it be now read a second time.” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution agreed to :— 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


County Boards (Ireland) Bill | Bill 100]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second timé,’’ — (Captain 
Nolan) i? a5 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
pe Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”’—(Jfr. 

ruen.) 

After short debate, Question put :—‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 15, Noes 62; Majority 47. 
—(Div. List, No. 39.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and “ to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Ways axnp Mzans— 
Consolidated Fund (£1,213,502 6s. 9d.) Bill— 

Resolution [March 15] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


PartiaMEnT—TuHE Easter Recess—Question, Earl Granville; Answer, The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon Py 


THe Eastern Question—Tue Necori1ations—Questions, Earl Granville, 
Lord Campbell ; Answers, The Earl of Derby ; 


Irish Peerage Bill (No. 15)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°,” —( Zhe Lord Inchiquin) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 8* accordingly, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Catrte Pracve—Conracious Diseases (Anrmats) Act, 1869—Question, 
Observations, Earl Fortescue ; —? The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon ~ as 6s 


Inns of Court Bill (1.1. ]—Presented (The Lord Selborne) ; read 1* (No. 30) 
General School of Law Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Selborne); read 1* (No. 31) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


Tae Carrrz Pracve — Resonvtion oF THE Councin oF THE Royat AarI- 
CULTURAL Socrery—Questions, Mr. Elliot, Sir George Jenkinson ; An- 
swers, Viscount Sandon ‘ 

Army—Sotpiers 1x Hosprrat, 1875- 1876—Question, Dr. Lush ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Irnetanp —Banxrurroy Courts tx Cork AND Betrast—Question, Mr. 
Murphy; Auswer, The Attorney General for Ireland ., es 
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[March 19.] 


TurKEY—ALLEGED OvTrAGEsS—BuicaR1A—Question, Mr. James; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke 

Tae Oattte Pracue — Irisx Oarrtz—Question, Colonel Kingscote ; An- 
swer, Viscount Sandon , 

Rattway Time Tastes—Question, Mr. Dalrymple; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley 

Post Orrice—Marts to Nortu Awertca—TznpErs—Question, Mr. Baxter ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Tue Eastern QuEesTIOoN—THE CONFERENCE AT "ConsranTINOPLE—Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

INTEMPERANCE—GROCERS’ Licences—Question, Sir Eardley ‘Wilmot ; An- 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Sparn—Cvustom Hovse Orrictats—Question, Mr. Bell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Mercuant Surprinc Acts—OverLoapInc—THE STEAMSHIP ‘« PRIncE ” 
Question, Mr. Burt ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Jews In SERVIA AND Rovmanta—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke 

TurKEY — Return oF Sir Henry ELLIoT To " ConsrawrINoPLE—Questions, 
Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ae 

Army—OFricers’ ForaGe—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy 

Pons, A OurracEs IN Buicartra—Questions, Mr. H. B. Samuel- 
son, Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. Fawcett ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

IMMIGRATION oF CHINESE CooLIEs TO QuEENSLAND—Question, Mr. Mark 
Stewart ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Merropous—Tue New GovERNMENT Orrices—Question, Mr. Fletcher ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 

Oustopy or Inrants (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate is oe ih ahd 


Suppty—Navy Esrmates—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Estimates—ReEsoLtution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is essential to the due discharge of the 
duties of this House in controlling and revising the Estimates of the public expen- 
diture, that the Estimates for the year for the Service of the Army and Navy, 
and more especially the Civil Service Estimates, should be taken into consideration 
at a period of the Session such as to afford ample time and opportunity for 
discussing them:—That any practice which tends to deprive this House of such 
opportunity, either by taking votes on account or by deferring the Estimates to a 
late period of the Session, is calculated to’ impair the efficiency of the control of 
this House over the public expenditure, and to interfere with the due exercise 
of the rights and privileges of this House,”—(Mr. Butt,)—instead thereof is 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed te be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy — sei millet. Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. E. J. 
Reed . e 3 a 


ConbITION oF THE Navy—Resotvtion—Amendment seineaed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘a Select, Committee be appointed to inquire fully into the present Ad- 
miralty organization and its system of departmental and general administration of 
the affairs of the Navy, as well as into the actual condition of the Naval and 
Maritime resources of the Country, to ascertain how far they meet the requirements 
of the Empire; and also into the administrative arrangements made by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to insure the efficiency of the Naval Service, upon which 
ner the welfare and safety of the — Bp aoicieng Pim,) — instead 

ereo 
After short debate, Question, “That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
After further short debate, Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


120 
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‘ [ March 19. ] Page 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy EstimaTEs— 
j (In the Committee.) 
(1. E Motion made, and Question eh “That a sum, not exceeding £2,684,048, 
) be granted to Her Majesty, to, defray the Expense of Wages, &c. to Seamen and 
Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year Sr on the 31st i 
) day of March 1878” 145 


After long debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, “and ask leave to 
sit again, (Mr. Gourley :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
) 
Original Question again pro 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,678,448, be 
) granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. D. Jenkins :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,178,610, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to defray the ae of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen 
: and Marines which will come in course of payment during the year _— on the 
8lst day of March 1878” 187 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report ‘Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ ’—(Mr. 
Parnell : :)\—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 





Merropoutis Tort Briwoces Bui—lInstrvuction to Serect CoMMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Metropolis Toll 
Bridges Bill that the Metropolitan Board have power to provide that any Bridges which 
may hereafter be constructed in the Metropolis shall be toll-free, and to inquire from 
what source the funds for that purpose can be derived,” —(Mr. Samuda) 188 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 38 ; 
Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 40.) 


Ways anp Mreans—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
Service of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, the sum of 
£8,428,458 be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 20. 


Army — Auxm1ary Forces— Tae Munrrra—Appress ror RetTurNs— 


Moved for, “(1.) The strength of each Militia Regiment in the United Kingdom on the 
1st of January 1876 and on the 1st of January 1877: 

‘*(2.) The number of recruits obtained between those dates by each Regiment; the 
number given by each to the Line under its different branches: 

‘« (3.) The number discharged as medically unfit, those who have deserted, and those 
who have been promoted or transferred to other Regiments : 

“(4.) The total increase or decrease in 1876,” —(The Marquess of Exeter) -- 189 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Ramway Accipents — Question, Observations, Lord Cottesloe; Reply, 


Viscount Bury .. 190 ‘ 
Army Rzrorms— Report on Army Retirement — Question, Viscount 
Templetown; Answer, Earl Cadogan... vs arate 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 
Inp1a — AFGHANISTAN — WeEsTERN StaTes—Question, Mr. Grant Duff ; 


Answer, Lord George Hamilton me 
Carrie Pracuz (IRELAND) — Buriat oF D1szAsED Carrze—Question, Mr. 

M. Brooks; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 193 
DRUNKENNESS (Inetanp)—Mr. Justice FirzGERALD’s Cuarce—Question, 

Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach cee 193 


Tuz New Epvcarion Cops — NEEpiework — Question, Mr. Stopford 
Sackville; Answer, Viscount Sandon 9s ee .. 194 
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[March 20.] Page 
Intanp Revenve—Fravps on THE Revenve—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 195 
Rartway Accipents Commission—Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, Mr. W. 
H. Smith ou 196 
Army—Marriep Sorprers—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; " Answer, Mr. 
A. F. Stanley 197 
ArmMy—KNIGHTSBRIDGE Barracks—Question, “Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; An- 
swer, Mr. A. F. Stanley .. 197 
Inpia—Tue AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN—Question, Mr. Forsyth ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 198 
Prisons (Scor.anp) Brrz—Question, Mr. M ‘Laren ; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate e 198 
TURKEY— PARLIAMENTARY Parers—Questions, Mr. W.E. Forster ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 199 
Servia AND Roumania—ExXPUvLsIon OF THE Jzws—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 199 
Factory anD Worxsuors Acts ConsoxipaTion—Question, ‘Mr. Mundella : : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 200 
PREVENTION OF FLoops—SToRAGE OF Warer—Question, Mr. Ryder; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 200 
Nationat Scuoot TEACHERS (Inztanp)—Question, Mr. Meldon ; “ Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 201 
Inpia—Tue Great CyctonE—Tue Inpian Bupeer—Question, Sir William 
Harcourt ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 202 
Tue EAstERN ‘Quzstion—Tuz TREATIES OF 1856—Questions, Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Hanbury; Answers, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Fawcett .. .. 202 
Lonpon Stock Excuance—Morion ror a Royat Commission— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
origin, objects, present constitution, customs, and usages of the London Stock Ex- 
change, and the mode of transacting business in, and in connection with, that in- 
stitution, and whether such existing rules, customs, and mode of conducting business 
are in accordance with the principles that should govern public policy, and, if not, to 
advise Her Majesty in what respect they might be beneficially altered, and how ‘far 





legislation might be usefully employed for that purpose,”—(Mr. Reginald Yorke) .. 208 
After debate, Resolution agreed to; to be presented by Privy Councillors. 


Public Baths and Washhouses Bill—Ordered ong ee Mr. Ritchie, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Colonel Beresford) wa i ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill [Bill 21]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Butt) 34 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
, Herbert.) 
After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 84, Noes 323; Majority 
239.—(Div. List, No. 41.) 
Words added: :-—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 
TurKEY—Tue Curistian Sussects or THE PorTeE—TREATIES WITH GREAT 




















Britain—Postponement of Motion, Lord Campbell _.. 306 
Tue Eastern Quvestion—Tue Prorocor—Sm Henry Exz1o1T—Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Dudley; Reply, The Earl of Derby 307 


Moved, “‘That the House do now aaa, kia. Denman: :)—On 
Question, agreed to. 


age 


95 
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{March 22.) 


Pustic Recorp Orrice Bri (2.1. J— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


Exchequer Bills and Bonds (£700,000) Bill— 
Read 2* (acco to order); Committ ived ; then Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and VIII. considered (aoneting to goon and dispensed with ; Bill 
read 3%, and passed. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 


Tae Mepicat Aot—Examinine a naemnaae Mr. Errington ; nie 
Viscount Sandon 

EayPT AND Apyssrnia—Question, Mr. Potter ; ‘Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Tue New Epvoation Copz—Nexpizworx— Questions, Mr. Heygate, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Crown Brnerices—Fees on Paesenrations—Questions, Mr. Heygate, Mr. 
Childers ; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer : Ra ii 

THE aes Sonoot oF Epivsurca—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate Bs 

Coan Minzs—Tue Tyuprstzy "Exproston—Question, Mr. Macdonald : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross i 

Coat Mines — THe SwANsEA Expioston — Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

TurKEY—Rerorms—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; 

THe Unirep Stares—ConsvLar Convention—Question, Mr. Gourley ; ‘ 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Turkey — THE Empassy At ConsTANTINOPLE—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

EXPLOSIVES ‘Act, 1875—Tue Bye-Laws—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan; Answer, 
Sir Charles ‘Adderley ‘e 

Eeypt—Sate or SLAVES AT Carro—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

Vaccination Acts—TxHE Lymrx—Question, ‘Mr. Forsyth ; " Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

THe War AND ADMIRALTY DErartuenrs—Question, Mr. Seely ; ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

Sourn AFRICAN CoNFEDERATION—Tue TRANSVAAL Repvsitc—Question, 
Mr. Courtney; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

JuDICATURE Act, 1873 — APPoINTMENT oF A NEW Jopax — Question, Mr. 
Watkin Williams; Answer, The Attorney General ; 

Tue Frvancian SraTemEnt — Question, Mr. Goddard ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Army—Txe Easter Monpay Fieip Day—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

Turkey — ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN Buraaru — Question, Mr. Faweoett ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke . 

Army—TxE REGIMENTAL ‘SysTzm—Question, Colonel Barne ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Eastern QuvuEstion—TuHE Necor1ations—Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

PaRitAMENT—ORDER oF BusinEss—THE Fasrer Vacarton—-Observations, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon 

ma TENURE ses Brit — Personal ers The 0’Conor 

on = ny , ba 


Prisons Bill rill 1)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 1st March] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


upon Monday next. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


Private Brius—Txe Easter REcEss— 


Ordered that Standing Orders Nos. 91. and 92. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing salient praying to be heard against Private Bills, which would otherwise 
expire during the adjournment of the House at Easter, be extended to the first day on 
which the House shall sit after the recess. 


PAaRLIAMENT—TxHE Easter Recess—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Observa- 
tions, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon j 


Conservancy Boarps, &c.—Morion ror a Setect CommMITTEE— 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the uperation of existing 
statutes in regard to the formation of and proceedings by Commissioners of Sewers, 
and Conservancy, Drainage, and River Navigation Boards : 

To consider by what means such bodies may be more conveniently and inexpensively 
constituted, their procedure improved, and their powers enlarged so as to provide more 
efficiently for storage of water, the prevention of floods, and the discharge of other 
functions appertaining to such Boards,—( The Lord President) : 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee 


Open Spaces (Metropolis) Bill (No. 24)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Westminster) ; 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House. 


Buriat Grounps—Morion ror Returns— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, Return of parishes proper in England and 
Wales in which or available for which are nonconformist burial grounds, either in 
public cemeteries or connected with places of worship; also of parishes proper in 
which are burial grounds in connection with the Church of England only,’ pron 
Earl De La Warr) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Army—Muii11a Orricers—Questions, Viscount Bury, Viscount Cardwell; 
Answers, Earl Cadogan 

Metropotis—Hypr Park Corner—Question, Ohendities, Earl Vertestions ; 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon sa 

ELEMENTARY Epvcation (Scortanp) Act — THE Epucarion Boarp — 
Question, The Marquess of seal ; a The Duke of Richmond 

and Gordon ie 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


THE Magistracy (Iretanp)— Mr. H. W. Cxaampre—Question, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Army—OommissaRIAT AND StorE DeEparTMENTS—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Mercuant Surprinc Acts—Tue SEA oF Azor—Question, Lord Francis 
Conyngham ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

THe Satmon FisHERIES Act, 1861, sxc. 19—Question, Mr. Fletcher ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

TurkEy—Loan or 1854—Question, Sir George Bowyer; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

METROPOLITAN BoarD oF Worxs—NorTHUMBERLAND Avenve—Question, 
Sir Thomas Chambers; Answer, Sir James McGarel Hogg 

Army—Boy Entistment—Question, Colonel Kennard; Answer, Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy 

PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ‘Acts—Tue County oF Cavan—Question, 
Mr. Fay; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Army — Auxmiary Forces — VoLUNTEER Apsuranrs — Question, Lord 
Elcho; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy... 

THE Amur EstrmaTEs—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 

ardy ve a os << ve 
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[March 23.] 


Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) Bill— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. ae ie 

PARAMENT—Bvusiness oF THE Hovse—Observations, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer di és os 

Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third time 7Zo-morrow. 


SuppLy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘'That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Mouwntorpat Exxections—Hovrs or Po.ttinc—ReEso- 
LuTIon—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end offthe Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is desirable that the hours of polling at Parliamentary elections in 
Metropolitan boroughs should be extended, and that the discretion now vested in 
returning officers of other boroughs with regard to the hours of polling at School 
Board elections should apply to Parliamentary and Municipal elections, and should 
extend to the fixing of any period of not less than eight hours between 8 a.m. and 
8 p.m.,”-—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof fs 


After short debtate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 

‘¢ That the words ‘it is desirable that the hours of polling at Parliamentary 
elections in Metropolitan boroughs should be extended, and that the discretion now 
vested in returning officers of other boroughs with regard to the hours of polling 
at School Board elections should apply to Parliamentary and Municipal elections, 
and should extend to the fixing of any period of not less than eight hours between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m.’ be added, instead thereof.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “desirable” to the end thereof, in order to add the 
words ‘to refer to a Select Committee the question whether any and what alteration 
can, without inconvenience, be made in the hours of polling at Parliamentary and 
Municipal elections in the Metropolis and the towns, so as to afford greater facilities 
to electors desiring to record their votes,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment,” put, and negatived. 
Words added, after the word “desirable,” in the proposed Amendment. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolwed, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 


mittee of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 


the Chair: ”— 


Tue Eastern Question — THe NeEcotiations — GuARANTEES — RE- 
soLtuTion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, any promises of reform made by the Porte, 
without guarantees for their execution, will be fruitless; that the Powers have a 
right to demand, in the interest of the peace of Europe, adequate securities for 
better government in Turkey; and that the misrule which has brought such 
misery on the Christian subjects of the Porte will continue unless the European 
Powers obtain some such guarantees for improved administration as they agreed 
on at the Conference,” —(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. os oe 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(I/r. 
Mitcheli Henry :)—After further debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 71, Noes 242; Majority 171. 

_, Div. List, Ayes and Noes, ps “a oe 
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Tue Eastern Question—Tue NecortiaTions—GUARANTEES—RESOLUTION—continued, 


Question again proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :’”’—Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditke : :)—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 80, 
Noes 233; Majority 153.—(Div. List, No. 45.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :’”’"—WMoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. T. E. Smith :)—Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 79, 
Noes 223; Majority 144.—(Div. List, No. 46.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :’”’—Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”’— 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) Bill— 
Brought from the Ceumiens; read 1"; to be read 2* on Monday next; and Standing 
Orders Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. to be considered in order to their being dis- 
pensed with,—( The Lord Steward.) 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BustvEss—Questions, Mr. Childers, General Sir 
George Balfour; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 26. 


Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) Bill— 
Read 2* (according to order) ; Committee megatived ; Then Standing Orders 
Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with ; 
Bill read 3, and passed. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 26. 


CriminaL Law (IrELanD)—Mr. Witi1AmM ANCKETELL—-ALLEGED AssAULT— 
Questions, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

THe Royat Socrery — METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS — Question, Mr. 
O’Conor; Answer, Lord John Manners 

Pustiic DEPARTMENTS ‘PurcHAss, &c—REPORT OF Seecr Comat TEE OF 
1874—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Poor Law—Purcnase OF Surviszs—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Tre Epvucation Copss, 1875, " 1876—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon 

ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIoN Act—Scnoo1 Boarp Exzcrions—Question, Mr. 
Chamberlain; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Inpia—CuurcH EsrasiiseMents—Question, Mr. Baxter; ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 

Merrororis—THames EmpanxMent—Tue New OPERA Hovsr—Question, 
Lord Ernest Bruce; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg 

Mercuant SHIPPrine Acts — OvERLOADING—MIssING VessEts—Questions, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, Mr. Mac Iver; Answers, Sir Charles 
Adderley : 

gee Tg oF SLAVES AT Carzo—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 

ourke 

Posr Orrice—Tuz Tetecrarn Derartwent—Reporr or Setect Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; Answer, Lord John Manners . 

Eeyrpt—Txe Missing ABYssINIAN Envoy—Questions, Mr. O’Clery, Mr. 
Potter ; Answers, Mr. Bourke ue 

Marra Lxorstarur: — FRrEepom oF DEBATE — Questions, Sir George 

Bowyer; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther ee ve = 
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[March 26.] 


Mercuant Surprive Acts—Tue Sreamsuip ‘“‘ ALEXANDRA ”’—Question, Mr. 
Kirk ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley ‘ 

Anur—Dzrér CEeNTRES—Question, Mr. O'Neill ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Har ‘. 

Ramtway eieties lithe Royat Coxmsston—Question, “Mr. Leatham ; : 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Tue Orrice or CoronER—Question, Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross 

ELEMENTARY Scxoors—Boston | Spa—Drsmrssat OF A Curtp—Questions, 
Mr. Barran; Answers, Viscount Sandon .. 

EXPLosIvEs Aor, 1875—LoapIna AND UNLOADING OF Exrrostves—Question, 
Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Justices Crerks’ Frres—Question, Mr. Price ; Answer, ‘Mr. Assheton 
Cross e's 

ELECTION OF CuvuRcHWARDENS—PAYMENT oF Exrenses—Question, Mr. 
Clare Read; Answer, The Attorney General 

Tue LATE ConTRoL DerrarTMENT—Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy en 

Tue JupicaturE Acts—OoMMITTEE OF Ivqurry—Question, ‘Mr. Charley ; 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 

TurKEY—THE Awvesty—Question, Mr. W.E. "Forster ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 4 

Lonpon Stock Excnoance—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address reported 

PARLIAMENT — PrivitecE—Sm H. D. Wotrr anp Mr. GiapstonE— 
Notice, Sir H. Drummond Wolff re pa 


Suppty — ComMITrEE—Par.tIAMENT—BuvsinEss oF THE HovseE—Mornine 
Sirrmvas— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee of Supply be deferred till ariel at 
Two of the cloc »?—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) és 
Observations, Mr. Goldsmid :—Short debate thereon 


Tue Eastern QuEstIoN—THE veaainsoieeMimaaaan on Mr. 

John Bright . ‘ oe 

Question put, and a to: -—Committee deferved till Miniehie, at Two 
of the clock. 


Sirrines or THE Hovsre— 
Ordered, That the Sitting of the House, at Two of the clock To-morrow, be held 
subject to the Resolution of the House of the 30th day of April 1869.—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


Prisons Bill [Bill 1]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 22nd March | 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Boundaries of Boroughs and Sanitary Districts Bill (Ordered (Mr. Gorst, Colonel 
Stuart, Mr. Hopwood); presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Their Lordships met:—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned | 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Coroners (IRELAND) — Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach . 

THE TIcHBORNE Trrat—THe QUEEN Vv. CasrRo—Question, | Mr. Whalley 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross “7 os 
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TurKEY—BosniA AND HERZEGOVINA—ALLEGED RENEWAL oF OUTRAGES— 
Questions, Mr. E. Jenkins, Mr. James, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. H. 


Samuelson; Answers, Mr. Bourke .. 548 
Mercuanr Sutrpine Act (1876) — THE Loap-Lixz — ’ Question, Mr. 

Gourley ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 551 
Navy—EnernE-Room ArtiriceErs—Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd; Answer, 

Mr. Hunt... 552 
Partiament—Busmvess or THE Hovse—Inrsu ‘Busnvess—Question, Captain 

Nolan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 652 
Rarway AcorEnts Commisston—Correction, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 6558 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—Sir H. Drummonp Wo.rr anp Mr. GuapsTone 
—Observations, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 5538 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do : now adjourn,” —(2e. Srendyen: After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 











THe Eastern Question—Tue Necotiations—Question, The Marquess of 
Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer -. 567 








THe Easter Recess—ADJoURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till ot the 5th 
day of April next,””—(Ur. Chancellor of the Exchequer) . 568 
Str Heyry Extior—Observations, Mr. Rylands ‘i .. 568 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 







Private Brurs— 
Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be suspended, and that the time for depositing Peti- 
tions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or 
Provisional Certificate, be extended to Thursday the 5th day of April.—( The Chairman 

of Ways and Means.) 









COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 
seiiiiibeceasianiaabiirananti Mr. 









THe CanapA Ramway Loan Aor, 









Monk; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith ns 614 
CatHoric Inpustriat ScHoots (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. ‘Owen Lewis; : 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 614 
THE Eastern Question—TuE Protococ—Question,* Mr. Ww. E. Forster; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee .. 615 
Prisons Bill [Bill 1j]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 26th March] 616 
| After long time spent therein, Bill reported, as amended ; to be considered 






upon Monday next, and to be printed. | Bill 121.] 


Prisons (Scotland) Bill [Bill 41— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(MMr. Assheton Cross) 645 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Prisons (Ireland) Bill [Bill 3]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 22nd February] .. .. 650 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 

















Suprty—Order for Committee read a a .. 651 
Crviz Service Estrmates—DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT— 


_ “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. William Henry 
mith.) 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Expenses oF OrrmminaL Proszcutions—RezsotvTion—Amendment pro- 
posed, 
To leave out from the word “That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no part of the costs of criminal prosecu- 
tions, after taxation by proper oor should be charged on local ra ak 
Gorst,)—instead thereof 664 
After short debate, Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Districr Recistrars—Observations, Mr. Gregory ; Reply, The Aeeney 
General ‘ss a oe 670 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, a 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvm Szrvicz Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 
(* £34,105, Royal Palaces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 673 
Motion made, and — roposed, ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £117, 645, 
% granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
yment during the year ending on the 31st y of March 1878, for the as 
Socks and Pleasure Gardens ” : 675 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £117,395, &e.”" 
—(Mr. Monk :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 
18, Noes 70; Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 56.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £117,490, &.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke:)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 68; Majority 47. —(Div. List, No. 57) .. sa. Oe 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again Zo- 
morrow. 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 
Private Brit Leeisuation—Sranpine Orpers—Raitway or TRAMWAY 


Deposits— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Standing Order No. 158, relating to Private Business, be 
read and amended,” —( The Chairman of Ways and Means) -. 682 


Motion agreed to. 


Gas Compantes—AppiTIonaAL Caprrat—New Sranpine OrDER— 

Moved, “ That in every Bill by which an existing Gas Company is authorised to raise 
additional capital, provision shall be made for the offer of such capital by public 
auction or tender at the best price which can be obtained ide Chairmen 0 vo 
and Means) os ae 686 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “capital,” in line 2, to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words “ it shall be an Instruction to the Select Committee to consider the 
expediency of provision being made for the offer of such capital by public auction or 
tender at the best price which can be obtained,’”—(Mr. Rodweil,)—instead thereof. 


Question reget, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Question : ”’—After short debate, Debate adjourned till Tuesday 
17th April. 
CrmanaL Law—Tue Lare Execution at Lezps—Question, Mr. Forsyth ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 699 
Coat Mines—TuHe WEIGFACH Expiosion — Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 700 


Army — Computsory RETIREMENT oF Orricers —_ Question, Mr. Owen 
Lewis; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. ae va TOR 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— - 


Warer Suprrty or Rurat Districts—REsoLuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to confer upon the local 
authorities further powers in order to remedy the existing evils affecting the water 
supply for domestic purposes in villages and rural parts of the —o diac ri 
A. H. Brown,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left a stand sin 
of the Question :’”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 64, Noes 37 ; Majority 27.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 


Pusric Orrices anD Buitpincs—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Sir 
William Fraser, Sir George Bowyer; Reply, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. oe ee 


Tue ForEIGN Oinacas- aan, sr ue: hir ce Naaaanme Mr. B. 
Samuelson, Sir Andrew Lusk ‘ 


CommerciAL RELations with Mrx1co—Observations, Mr. ‘Dillwya, . 
Whitwell ; Reply, Mr. Bourke ie ‘a es 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmates—Cuass I.— 
(In the Committee. ) 


1.) £127,437, Public Buildings. 

2.) £16,290, Furniture of Public Offices. 

A £34,275, Houses of Parliament. 

(4.) £2,250, New Home and Colonial Offices. 
(5.) £8,438, Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

6.) £195,741, Revenue Department Buildings, Great Britain. 

7.) £9,337, British Museum Buildings. 

8.) £48,305, County Court Buildings. 

9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,664, be 
granted to Her Majesty, t o defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, for erecting and main- 
rgd new —_— including Rents, &c., for the Department of Science and 

t’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £7,664, be 
granted, &c.””—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 88; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 

Original Question ‘put, and agreed to. 

(10.) £138,500, Surveys of United Kingdom.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

, I.) £9,490, Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 

12.) £10,000, Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(13. £203, 991, Rates on Government Property.—After short debate, Vote wen to 

£1, 000, Wellington Monument.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


ts 15.) £70, 000, Natural History Museum.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

Lotion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £10,825, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Metropolitan Police Courts”’ 

Motion made, and Se ae “That a sum, not exceeding £5,825, be granted, 


&e.”—(Mr. Rylands :)— 
drawn. 
(16.) £120,325, New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 
(17.) £1,082, New Palace at Westminster—Acquistion of Lands and Embankmenta.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £177, 637, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
yment during the year ending on the 31st da of March 1878, for the Erection, 
pairs, and Maintenance of the several Public Buildings in the Department of the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland” ee oe ve 


r short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
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[April 6. | 
Suprty—Crviz Service Estmates—Committee—continued. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding ait% 537, be 
granted, &c.”—(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy :)——Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(19.) £11,660, Lighthouses Abroad. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £46,907, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, for the British 
Embassy Houses and Legation and Consular Buildings, including Rents and 


Furniture” 
Moved, ‘‘ That the ithieat do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to sit again,” — 
(Mr. Macdonald :)—Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 


Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Factories and Workshops Law Consolidation Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Assheton Cross) ' 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill to consolidate and amend 
the Law relating to Factories and Workshops, ordered (Mr. Assheton 
Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 123.] 


Locat GovERNMENT AND TaxaTIon oF Towns (IRELAND)— 


Select Committee of last Session to inquire into the operation in Ireland of the follow- 
ing Statutes, 9 Geo. 4, c. 82, 3 and 4 Vic. c. 108, 17 and 18 Vic. c. 103, and the 
Acts altering and amending the same; and to report whether any and what altera- 
tions are advisable in the Law relating to Local Government and Taxation of Cities 
and Towns in that — of the United Kingdom, re-appointed :—List of the Com- 


mittee 
Ordered, That the Reports and Evidence from the “ Local Government and Taxation of 
Towns Inquiry Commission (Ireland),” be referred to the Committee,—(Sir Michael 


Hicks- Beach.) 
COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 9. 


Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT—THE Stock Excuances—Question, 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith E : 
Pustico Hearth Act—Sanitary Conpivrion oF PisnseiiiieirinAhapabaik: 
Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘a At’ 
Locan Govanmamrr Boarp (IrELanD)—THE Town CoMMISSIONERS OF 
Wicxtow—Question, Mr. O’Byrne; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Tre Customs ‘(Lonpon)—Tue Purayrarr Scuemz—Question, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer sid 
Eeyrt—Sate or Staves at Carro—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ig 
British Meprcaz Dzrartuent Cove (Inpra) _ Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . y 
Jamarca—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Ramway Acctpents—LxGrsLaTIon—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 
Tue Sourn ArRIcAN CoNnFEDERATION—THE TRANSVAAL Repvstic—Ques- 
tion, Mr. E. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Surz Canau CrrriricaTes—Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bourke P 
Iraty—ExtTRADITION OF Tratian ‘Cumpren—Question, Sir ‘HL. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 
Anuy—Tae Srraits SETTLEMENTS—ALLOWANCES TO TRoops—Question, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 
CrowinaL Law (Inzcanp)—Mr. Wiiram ANcKETELL—ALLEGED AssavLT— 
Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach xa 
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[April 9.] 

Navy — Cuter Enormerers—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. A. F. 
Egerton éd 

CottEcTor GENERAL oF Ratzs, Dustrey—Question, Sir Arthur Guinness ; ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

THe Emsassy at Bertin—Muirary Arracne—Question, Mr. Hayter ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Turkey—Bosnta AND HerzecovinA—AtiEoEp Ovrraczs—Questions, Mr. 
E. Jenkins, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Tue Eastern Question—Tax Protocot—Notice of Motion, The Marquess 
of Hartington 

Tae Sovrn Arrican ConFEDERATION—Question, Mr. Courtney ; . Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

Prisors Brt—Prison LABour Craver — Exeramarion—Question, Mr. 

Morley; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. ‘ ‘ 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvm. Services AND ReEvenvE Dz- 
PARTMENTS (VoTE on AccounT)— 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £4,046,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the 
following Civil Services and Revenue nian ce to the 31st decid of March 
1878, viz :— 

[Then the covers] Services set forth. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,697,400, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Rylands.)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘That the Item of £500, Privy Seal Office, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,”"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—put, and agreed to. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question eid “That a sum, not exceeding £4,045,600, 


granted, &c.” 

St the Votes set forth as before, i in order, excepting Vote 9, Class IL., Privy Seal 

ffice, £500. 

Motion ‘made, da Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,515,500, be 
granted, &c.,’”’—(Mr. Rylands 's.)—After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Macdonald : :)—Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,515,500, be granted, &c.”—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 108, Noes 149; Majority 41. —(Div. List, No. 60.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 



















Crvm Service Estmares, Crass I 


Question [April 6] again proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £46 907, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for British Embassy Houses and Lega- 
tion and Consular Buildings, including Rents and Furniture. ”—-Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £38,907, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to os the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1878, for British Embassy Houses and Legation and Consular Buildings, including 
Rents and Furniture ” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question propo osed, “That the Ttem for British 
Embassy Houses and Legation and Consular Buildings, be reduced by £450,”—(Mr. 
Hayter :)—Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 77, Noes 124; Majority 47. 
—(Div. List, No. 61.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crvm Service Estmarss, Crass IT. 


@) £35,859, to complete the sum for the House of Lords Offices.—After short debate, 

ote agreed t to oe 

if} 241, 187, to complete the sum for the House of Commons Offices. 

(5.) £49, ‘362, to complete the sum for the Treasury, including Parliamentary Counsel. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

° £74,583, to complete the sum for the Home Office and Subordinate Departments. 

(7.) £60,602, to —— the sum for the Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to, ‘ oe oe ve oe 
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{April 9.] Page 
Surpty—Crvit Szrvices AND Revenve Departments (Vore on Account)—Committee 
—continued. 
(8.) £30,110, to complete the sum for the Colonial Office.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 800 
(9.) £27,919, to complete the sum for the Privy Council Office and Subordinate De- 
ents.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 800 


(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £148, 506, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of week 
Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments ”’ 802 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £144,506, be granted, &c,”—(Mr. Rylands :)—Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £148,006, be 


granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Ramsay : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Mutiny Bill— 
Order for Committee read : tno fowed, “That Mr. eee do now leave the 
Chair ”’ vs -s = ‘ <a SH 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ in the opinion of this House, it is not desirable to bring under the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act any Militia officers, except officers belonging to regiments embodied 
for service or assembled for training, and such officers as are already specially provided 
for by sections 56 to 58 and 66 to 70 of the Militia Act of 1875 (38 and 39 Vic. 
c. 69),”—(Sir Alexander Gordon,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :””—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’—(Mr. P. A. Taylor) :—Motion agreed to:—Committee report 
Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Edward sare the Sir Charles 


Adderley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] 836 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Horbury, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sait, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] ee cc eee 
Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Downing, Mr. 

Patrick Martin, Mr. O'Shaughnessy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill127] .. 836 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 10. 


Factory System (Inp1a)—Report or THE Commissron—Questions, Mr. 


Anderson ; Answers, Lord George Hamilton .. 837 
Coan Mrvyzs (Scoranp)—THx Home Farm Cortery—Question, Mr. 

Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 838 
AGRICULTURAL CuitpREN Act—Question, Mr. Fawcett ; Answer, Viscount 

Sandon an 838 


CattteE PLacguE—OvTBREAKS aT ‘WItiespEN AND Kreriinctox—Questions, 
Sir Walter Barttelot, Colonel Kingscote ; Answers, Viscount Sandon 839 
TuRKEY — QOUTRAGES IN Bosnta—DzsPATonEs From Consut Hotmes— 


Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 840 
Army—DIsTURBANCES IN Lixcgnicu— Questions, Mr. Butt; Answers, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy es es oe OS 


VOL. CCXXXTIT. [turep szrms.] [ a] 
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[April 10.] Page 
Tuames ConservANcY Acts—Txames Froops Prevention—Morion For 
A Setrct CommMITTEE— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “on the Thames Conservancy Acts, to 
inquire and report what amendments, if any, are required in order to deal more 
effectually with the injuries inflicted by Floods,”—(Mr. Coope) os -. 842 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee -. 845 


Navy (PunisHMENT oF Froccrnc)—ReEsoitvtT1ion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived when the punishment 
of flogging in the Navy should be altogether abolished,”—(Mr. P. A. Taylor) .. 846 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 122, 
Noes 164; Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 





Tue Eart or Dunponatp—Lorp Cocuraner’s Prtirion—MortTIon FoR A 
SreLtxct ComMMITTEE— 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to inquire and report upon Lord 
Cochrane’s Petition, laid upon the Table of the House upon the 8th day of March 
last, praying Her Majesty to be graciously pleased to complete the gracious act of 
Royal justice which restored the late Lord Dundonald to his rank and honours,”—(Sir 
Robert Anstruther) Se o o° AK 


Question put, and agreed to. 


857 


And, on May 14, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 





Tur Crry Companres—REsoLuTIon— 


Moved, ‘That, intheopinion of this House, it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce some legislative measure empowering the Crown to make full 
investigation into the present condition and revenues of the eighty-nine Companies 
mentioned in the Second Report of the Municipal Commissioners, 1837,’ — (Mr. 
James) oe e% > we os 


878 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “is” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“inexpedient and unnecessary for Her Majesty’s Government to introduce any legis- 
lative measure affecting the Livery Companies of the City of London,”—(Mr. Isaac,) 
—instead thereof. 


After debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question: ’’—The House divided; Ayes 72, Noes 168; 
Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 





Town Councils and Local Boards Bill [Bill 11]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. - ‘a + ORR 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

To-morrow. 





Public Parks (Scotland) Bill [Bill 111]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fortescue 
Harrison) eg 5% 7 if .. OM 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Biggar :)—Question 
put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. 
Isaac) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 128] oe «» 915 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 


Newspapers Registration Bill [Bill 8]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Waddy) ay 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Forsyth :)—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, no legislation for the compulsory registration 
of the proprietorship of newspapers can be considered satisfactory which does not 
provide for the repeal of the exceptional Law which renders newspaper proprietors 
criminally as well as civilly responsible for the acts of their employés,’—(Mr. J. 
Cowen, )—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question :’”"—The House divided; Ayes 69, Noes 149; 
Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—Mr. Svuniivan anp Dr. KENEALY— 

Complaint made to the House by Mr. Sullivan, Member for the County of 
Louth, of an offensive expression addressed to him by Dr. Kenealy, 
Member for the Borough of Stoke, in the Lobby, during the Division 
just taken. Whereupon, after hearing Dr. Kenealy, it was 

Moved, “That the honourable Member for Stoke be ordered to withdraw the offensive 
expression addressed by him, in the Lobby, to the honourable Member for Louth, 

and to apologise to the House for having used it,’”—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Motion agreed to. 

And Dr. Kenealy being called in, was informed by Mr. Speaker of the 
Resolution of the House. 

Dr. Kenealy thereupon withdrew the offensive expression complained of, 
and apologised to the House for having used it. 


Newspapers Registration Bill— Debate on Second Reading 
continued ns <A or Ss ny 

Question, 

“That the words ‘in the opinion of this House, no legislation for the compulsory 
registration of the proprietorship of newspapers can be considered satisfactory which 
does not provide for the repeal of the exceptional Law which renders newspaper 
proprietors criminally as well as civilly responsible for the acts of their employés,’ be 
there added,” 


put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Conge d’elire Bill [Bill 35]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Monk) i 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “instead of assenting to the principle of this Bill, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain how far reality can be given to the forms now observed in the Election and 
Confirmation of Archbishops and Bishops in the Church of England,”—(Mr. John 
Talbot,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Plumstead Common (Conservators) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cole, Mr. H. B. Sheridan) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] ie ee ne 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 12. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER—UNPARLIAMENTARY LanauaGE— Dr. KENEALY aNnD 
Mr. Sutirvan—Notice of Questions, Dr. Kenealy ; Observations, Mr. 
Speaker, The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 

Cryton—Foop Taxes—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

ELEMENTARY Epucation—THE Metric Sysrzm—Question, Mr. A. H. 
Brown; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Sunpay Trapivc—LEATHER Laxz—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Oross ‘ a 

EcGypT AND Axyssinta—Question, Mr. Potter; "Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Army Reevrations, 1871 — RrementTaL Commanps—Question, ee 
O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Jupicarure Acts—Tuz New J upGE—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan ; ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Pustric Scnoots Act, 1868—KiswortH GRAMMAR Scroor—Question, Mr. 
Alexander M‘Arthur ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Contacious DrszasEs (ANIMALS) Act — Datry Trarric IN Loxpox— 
Question, Mr. Ridley; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Mines Act—Insrrcrors’ REPORTS FOR 1876—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Inp1s—Tue Detar Cotrece—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton 

Post OrricE—Matts To THE Hzprrmzs—Question, Mr. Mackintosh ; An- 
swer, Lord John Manners .. 

Contacious Driszases (Animats) Act, Szcrion 61 — Dismvrxcrion oF 
a Mr. Wilbraham Egerton; Answer, Viscount 

andon : 

InpDIAN AND COLONIAL Mvszum—THE THAMES Ewpanxment—Question, 
Mr. Onslow; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Spamn—SpanisH PROTESTANTS at Capiz—Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke fis = ais 

Mercuant Suipprnc Acts — Toe « FortirupE ”’ — Question, Mr. A. 
Mills; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mzrcuant Surprivg Acts—Tae “Camo ” Question, Mr. "Meldon ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mercuant Suiprine Acts—BritisH SEAMEN ABROAD — Question, Mr. 
Alderman W. M‘Arthur ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Eeyrr— Atitecep Sate or Saves AT Oarro—ParniAMent—OrpEr— 
ARGUMENT ON Putting A QvuEsTIOoN—Question, Observations, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Walpole ; Replies, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bourke 

Moved, “That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Anderson : )—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Inp1a—Tue Fouriter Casze—Question, Mr. Lowe; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton 

Coat Mines (Scortanp) — Tue Home Farm Oottrery Invnpation— 
Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

THe Rartway Commrsston—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer... 

Sourtn Kensineton—Tue New Art Liprany—Question, Mr. E. J enkins ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Tue Carrte Pracve — Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. ‘Pell, Colonel 
Kingscote; Answers, Viscount Sandon 

Gamz Acr—Satz or Winczep Game puRiNG BREEDING SEASON — 
Question, Mr. Heygate; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. = 

TurKEy—Bosnia—DzspaTcHEes oF Vice-Consvt FrEEMAN—Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, Mr. Bourke “% 

Tue Eastern Question—REPoRTED DECLARATION oF THE Eart or DERBY 
—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Eastern Question—Norick oF Mortion—Observations, The Marquess 
of Hartington :—Short debate thereon .. ve ee 
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[ Apri? 12. | 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—TuHeE Financrat STATEMENT 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, and paid for one year, commencing 
on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, in respect 
of all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, 
the following Duties of Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules (A) (C) (D) or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Three Pence; 

And For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Schedule 
(8) of the said Act,— 

n England, the Duty of One Penny Halfpenny ; : 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Duty of One Penny Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section one hundred and sixty-three of the 
Act of the and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-five, for 
the exemption of persons whose income is less than One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than Four Hundred Pounds” ae 

After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Pustic Works Loans [ConsotipaTtep Funp ]|—CommirrEr— 
After short debate, Committee thereupon deferred till To-morrow re 


Mutiny Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. - aa a 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Surpty—Rerort—Resolutions [April 9] reported ia 
First Five Resolutions agreed to. 


Resolution 6. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £74,583, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course | of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the},Home Department and 


Subordinate Offices,” read a second time. , : : ae 
Moved, “That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution.” 
Moved, “That the Vote be reduced by the sum of £7,800 (Travelling Expenses of 


Inspectors of nag 2 Macdonald.) f ; 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,’—(Mr. Biggar :)—Motion, by leave, 


withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 
Reservoirs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whalley, Mr. Morgan Lloyd); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 132] .. f. v a ‘ 
Registered Writs Execution (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] oe ‘ 


Poor Law Amendment (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate Mr. Secretary 
Cross); presented, and read the first time [Bill 134] “f se 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 13. 


Tue Eastern Question—TuE Prorocor—Presented (by Command) Papers 
relating to the Eastern Question—being Turkey, Nos. 8 to 12 (1877)— 
(The Earl of Derby). 

Questions, Earl Granville; Answers, The Earl of Derby .. ee 

Buriat Acrs Consonipation Birt—Notice of Resolution, Earl Granville :— 


Short debate thereon ot es ve on 
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[April 13.] 
Justices’ Clerks Bill (No. 28)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
House in Committee accordingly ; Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Amendments made; Bill re-committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zuesday next; and to be printed, as amended (No. 39.) 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill (No. 34)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —(The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


South Africa Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Earl of Carnarvon); read 1* (No. 40) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 13. 


Mines Act—Tue Rosine Mine Exrioston—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Scnoot Rares (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; ; - Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

Bankruptcy Prosecutions, &c. — Question, Mr. Charles Lewis; ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith : 

Navy —TxHE Arctic Exprprrion — Promotion — Question, Mr. Rylands ; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Orv Brix Covrrs (IRELAND) But—Recovery or Smatt Deprs— Question, 
Mr. A. Moore; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Pustic Heatran — Cana Boat CuiipREen — LecisLation—Question, Mr. 
Price; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross sie 

Recistry or Deeps OFFricE (IneLanp) — Mr. Dion — Question, Mr. 
Meldon ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith : ve 

Sream Borer Exptosions — LEGISLATION — Question, Mr. H. 8B. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross oe 

Cuiwa — THE Yonwan Mission — Question, Mr. Pease ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

THE QUEEN v. Casrro—Orown Expenses in THe Ticusorne Trrat— 
Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

ParRLIAMENT — OrDER — ‘‘ Toe QuvueEEN v. KeEnEALy’’ — Question, Dr. 
Kenealy ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. ‘> 

Poor Law—Istz or Wicur Untoy—Casz or ALLzcED SrarvaTIon— 
Question, Mr. Clifford ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; 

Army Commissions — Taz New RecuLations — Question, Sir J oseph 
Bailey ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 

Tue Eastern Question—Tue ‘“‘ Norp” fenaan) Newsparer—Question, 
Mr. J. Holms ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CroonaL Law—AprorntMent or A Pustio ype agama Sir 
Eardley Wilmot ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

TurkEy — Russtan AGENCIES IN BULGARIA — Question, Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

GrpraLTaR—TRADE ReEGULATIONS—Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

PartiaMEnt — Orper or Pus1ic " Bustvess—Questions, Mr. "Childers, Mr. 
Beresford Hope; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tuer Eastern QuesTIonN—TuE Russran Prorocou—Morion FOR FURTHER 
Parers—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘(an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, further 
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Suppty—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Papers on the Affairs of Turkey, and icularly the Draft Protocol presented to 
Lord Derby by the Russian Am or on the vith of March, and also any Cor- 
respondence with reference to the Russian Circular of the 19th of January and 
the Protocol of the 11th March,”—(The Marquess of Hartington,)—instead thereof 1079 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Settled Estates Bill [Bill 61)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Marten) .. 1178 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘Bill be” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the word “ re-committed,”— 
(Sir Robert Peel, )—instead thereof. 
Question, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,’’ put, and negatived. 
Word “ re-committed ”’ added :—Main Question, as amended, put. 
Bill re-committed ; considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Monday next. 
Newspapers Registration (No. 2) Bill—Ordered re Butt, Mr. ee presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 135} .. / -- 1179 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 16. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill (No. 27)— 
Observations, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Earl Granville :— 


Second Reading postponed oa BBTD 
Tue Eastern Question—THE renew eer Earl Granville ; 
Reply, The Earl of Derby :—Debate thereon oe .. 1180 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 16. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE—UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Bini 
(PETITION FoR ALTERATION)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Order [9th April], That the said Petition do lie upon 
the Table, be read, and discharged,” —(Mr. J. R. Yorke) .. 1208 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MeErtrRopotis—THe Corpwarners’ Company—CuHaritry Trusts—Question, 


Mr. D. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Crnanan Law—Inavesr on Mr. Gzorcz Woop—Question, Mr. Serjeant 


Simon ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross x .. 1209 
Inpia—Te Crvin SERVICE OF Inp1A—Questions, Sir George Campbell, Sir 
Henry Havelock ; Answers, Lord George Hamilton .. 1210 


Conracrous D1szases (Anmars) Act— Tue Lonpoy Darnres — Question, 
Sir George Bowyer; Answer, Viscount Sandon vs 
Navy—Crams or Mr. Joun ee Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. 


Hunt 1212 
Crmmat Law— DzaTH oF A. ‘DIscHARGED ‘PrisonER — ‘Question, Mr. 

Parnell; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. .. 1218 
Wup Fown ” PRESERVATION Act—Sate or Witp Fowt—Question, Mr. R. 

W. Duff; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. .. 1214 
Anmy—CamParan IN THE Matay PenrysuLA—MEDAL FOR Troops — Ques- 

tion, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy wes Ba’ 
Rattways— LANCASHIRE AND YoRKSHTRE Rartway—Harrison’s LEVEL 

Crossrivec—Question, Mr. Briggs; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. 1214 


Sparin—TueE Sootoo ArcHIPELAGoO—Question, Mr. Mark Stewart; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke as ae ps ‘3 .. 1215 
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[April 16.] 
Turkey — AttEcED Orvetty To A TurxisH Sroupenr— Question, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answer, Mr. Bourke a 
Turkey— Rvsstan Orricers nv Szervia — Question, Sir ‘i. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Bourke - 


Tesssnr flue BuLGARIAN Asebieviee ieee ON isidciienin:- Alida 
tions, Mr. Gladstone; Answers, Mr. Bourke ok 


Mutiny Bill ; 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 12th April] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


Marine Mutiny Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Zhursday. 


Ways anp Mreans— 
Order for Committee read ; Motion made, gad Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:’ 


Tue Income Tax—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in levying Income Tax, a certain portion of each income should be ex. 
empted from this tax, and that this sum should be the same for all incomes,”— 
(Captain Nolan ,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Pease :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
Wednesday. 


Suprry—Rerort—Resolutions [5th April] reported wie 


(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding £34,105, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st a of March 1878, for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces.” 

(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £117,645, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of ‘payment during the year ending on the 
81st day of March 1878, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 


First Resolution agreed to. 

Second Resolution read a second time. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘ £117,645,” in order to insert 
“ £117,490,"”—(Mr. Dillwyn, )— instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£117,645’ stand part of the 
said Resolution:’’—The House divided; Ayes 123, Noes 51 ; Majority 72. 
—(Div. List, No. 77.) 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill pas 

Bill, as amended, considered 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, to leave out the words ‘‘harboured on the lands of the lessor,” in 
order to insert the words “ six days before the grass is inspected, for the purpose of 
having such damage valued,”—(Mr. M‘Lagan,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn : 
—Bill to be read the third time 7o-morrow. 
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[April 16.] 
Pustic Orrices AND Buriprnas (METRoPoLis)— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the annual expenditure on Public Offices 
and Buildings, and to see whether the adoption of a more comprehensive plan for the 
extension and improvement of the public buildings would not be more economical and 
advantageous than the present system,”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) ee ve 


And, on May 14, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee. 


Public Libraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Mundelia, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 136] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill (No. 18)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read . 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly ; Bill reported, with- 
out Amendment; Amendments made; and Bill to be printed, as 
amended (No. 41.) 


Inns of Court Bill (No. 30)— 
General School of Law Bill (No. s1)—} 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bills be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Selborne) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; then the Bills severally read 2*, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday the 15th 
May next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 


North Metropolitan Tramways (Extension of Time) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved,‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Major Beaumont) .. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 

of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Alderman Cotton.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :’’—The House divided; Ayes 103, Noes 203; Majority 
100.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Vacornation Acts—Proszcutions—CasE oF Mr. PrarsEe—Question, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth “a 
Army—Tue New Recutations—ReEGiMentaL Starr Commanps—Question, 
General Shute; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy a ‘ 
Army—Txe 88TH Recment—Leave or AssencE—Question, Mr. G. 
Browne; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. a 
Mines Act—Park Hatt Coriiery, CozapLE—Question, Mr. Macdonald; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross Pe is 
NEvis AND THE LEEWARD IsLanps—TaxatTion—Question, Mr. Greene; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. deg SA 
THe Eastern Question—Rovumania—Question, Mr. Sandford; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke 8 rhe wa : 
Factortes anD WorksHors Brii—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross ite bs me A 
Paantx Park Riots (Dusiin)—Exrenses or Proszcutions—Question, 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach di : 
Contacious Disgases (Anmmats) Act—Spreap or CaTriE DrszasE— 
Question, Colonel Kingscote ; Answer, Viscount Sandon el 
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[April 17.] Page 
Ratuway Passencer Duty—Resorvtion— 

Moved, “That, pending the question of the abolition of the Railway Passenger Duty, 
as recommended by the Select Committee of 1876, the other recommendations of 
that Committee should receive the early attention of the Government,”—(Hr, 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) i ee “s «» £273 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ pending the question 
of,” in order to insert the words ‘although this House does not ad- 
vocate,””—(Earl Percy, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘pending the question of’ stand 
part of the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 






























Royat IrtsH ConstaspuLtARY—MOorTIon FoR ParErs— 


Moved, ‘That there be laid before this House, Copies of the Case submitted to the 
English Law Officers of the Crown, on behalf of the Royal Irish Constabulary Pen- 
sioners who retired previous to the month of August 1874, in pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 27th of June 1876, 
and of their opinions on such Case,”—(Mr. Meldon) a ~- OOS 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 77, Noes 
131; Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


National TEACHERS (IRELAND)—RETIREMENT—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, some system other than the present 
should be adopted by which Irish National Teachers, when incapacitated by age or 
ill-health, may have secured to them adequate means of support,”—(Mr. Meldon) .. 1372 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Summary Jurisdiction Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Assheton Cross) cm ni ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
the Summary Jurisdiction of Magistrates, ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, 
Mr. Solicitor General, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 137.] 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill 122]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. M‘Lagan) .. 1378 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. French, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
O' Reilly, Mr. Richard Power); presented, and read the first time [Bill 138} os 1879 


Pusiic Worxs Loans (Iretanp) [ConsonipaTep Forpj— 


Considered in Committee Fe “~ 
Resolutions agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 





1875 








COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 


Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Bill [Bill 10]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gorst) .. 1879 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,’’—(Sir 
George Bowyer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill [Bill 41 }— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Anderson) ..1404 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and ~ 
committed for Tuesday 15th May. 
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Public Works Loans (Ireland) Bill—Resolutions [April 17] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Ur. Attorney General for 


Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 139] as -- 1419 
Executors (Scotland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. James Barclay, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Mackintosh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 140] oa -» 1419 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 


Toe Pustic Orrices—Derective Sanitary Conpirion—Question, Ob- 
servations, Viscount Enfield ; Slik The Earl of Beaconsfield :—Short 
debate thereon ; . 1420 


TurKEY—ADDRESs FOR DocuMENTs— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of all the Im- 
perial decrees, capitulations, and conventions of any kind which entitle Great Britain 
to intervene against abuses in the government of the Porte and in favour of the 
races subject to it, without reference to the Treaties formed after the Crimean war 
for Ee the independence and integrity of the Ottoman ey Ae Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) - 1422 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) ‘withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 


NationaL Epvcation (Ire~anp)—NationaL ScnHoors—GRANTS FOR THE 
Critic Lanevace—Question, Mr. O’Clery; — Sir Michael 


Hicks-Beach . . 1438 
ScrENcE AND ponte a Mawenas, History Coumacaa at Sour Een. 
stneton—Questions, Mr. B. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 1439 
Navy—Casz or Mr. Jonn Ciare—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross . 1440 
Lecat Business OF THE iloveieniints ~~ Temeonie OF THE Coxanrme, 1875 
—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . .. 1442 
Sranparps Commission, 1868-71— Mrrric WericuTs AND MrasuRES— 
Question, Mr. A. H. Brown; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. 1442 
Inp1A—Manometan Soxiprers 1x Inp1A—Question, Mr. Benett-Stanford ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton ; . 1443 
Eprptne Forest—REpPortT OF THE iatiaat cK mcrae iii? Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1448 
Licensinc Act, 1872—Ovrt-poor Licences—Question, Mx Chadaber- 
lain; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross me 1444 
Twrnsmemnieri Epvucation, Ireranp — LzcisLaTion — Sinaia Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1445 
Post Orrice—Tue Limeriox Posr see Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
Answer, Lord John Manners 1445 
THe Eastern Question — THE ARMENIANS - — Question, “Mr. Richard ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 1446 
TREATY oF Paris, 1856--THE "Brack Sza—Question, Mr. D. J enkins ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 1446 
Scrence anp Art—Tue TRANSIT OF Venve—Question, Mr. Childers ; An- 
swer, Mr. Hunt A 1447 


THe CaTrte PLacve AND Importation or Live Carrie — Morton FOR 
A CommirreE—Observations, Question, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 1447 
Tue Parent Orrice, &c.—Questions, Mr. Heygate ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 
Smith “s 1449 


Coat Mines—Tue EnromBep Couziers AT "TRoEDYRHIW—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross “ .. 1449 
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[April 19. | Page 
Mutiny Bill— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .» 1450 
Amendments made :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Marine Mutiny Bill— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. .» 1465 
Amendment made :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
Ways anp Mzans—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Ques- 
tion [16th April], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee of Ways and Means). 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed ‘a .. 1465 
Incwwence oF ImpErrat TaxaTion—REsoLvTion— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the incidence of Imperial taxation has so 
changed that the proportion borne by the working classes has greatly increased, and 
ought to be diminished by a erent of such taxation,” — (Mr. William 
Hoims,)—instead thereof A - 1466 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the wo proposed to be left on stand part of 

the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee ‘ . 1489 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That, towards raising the Supply granted 

to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now charged on Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, until the first day of August, one thousand eight er 
and seventy-eight, on importation into Great Britain.or Ireland (that is to am 


Tea . the Ib. 0 ri , 
After debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Mr. Mundella : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Law relating to the Inland Re- 
venue and Customs. 
(3.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment annually into the 
Exchequer of 
1. The surplus (if any) of the interest arising in each year from the securities 
standing in the names of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, to the Credit of the “ Fund for the Banks for Savings,” over and above 
the interest paid and credited during the same year to the trustees of Savings 
Banks, in pursuance of any Act relating to Savings Banks; and 
The surplus (if any) of the interest arising in each year from the securities 
standing in the names of the Commissioners for the uction of the National 
Debt to the credit of the “ Fund for Friendly Societies,” over and above the 
interest paid and credited during the same year to trustees of Friendly Socie- 
ties, in pursuance of the Acts relating to Friendly Societies ; and 
The surplus (if any) of the interest arising in each year from the securities 
standing in the names of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt to the credit of the “ Post Office Savings Banks Fund” over and above 
the interest paid and credited during the same year to depositors in pursuance 
of the Acts relating to Post Office Savings Banks, and the expenses during 
the same year of the execution of those Acts. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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SUPPLY —considered in Committee a iia .. 1508 


(In the Committee. ) 


£100,000, Army Purchase Commission, Vote on Account. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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[Aprit 19.] 
Metropolitan Commons Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] es 


Public Libraries Act (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Maurice Brooks, Mr. James ore Mr. a ais y); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 141] . oe es 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


Navy— Removat anp Re-Instatement or Apmirat Hosart Pasna— 
Observations, Questions, The Earl of Camperdown ; Reply, The Earl 
of Derby :—Short debate thereon 

Crema Law—ExeEcurion aT Lzzps—Question, Lord St. Leonards ; ; 
Answer, Earl Beauchamp .. ne a as 


Railway Companies Servants Bill [1.1.}—Presented (The Duke ae St. nme 
read 1%. (No. 46) .. “a a 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


PrrvaTE Birt Lecistation—Sranpinc OrDERS— Adjourned Debate— 
Gas Companres—AppITIonaL OaPrraL— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question ‘eth. April], 
“That in every Bill by which an existing [Gas Company is authorised to raise additional 


capital, provision shall be made for the offer of such capital by public auction or 
tender at the best price which can be obtained,”—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word “ capital” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “it shall be an Instruction to the Committee to consider the expediency 
of provision being made for the offer of such capital by public auction or tender at 
the best price which can be obtained,”—(Mr. Rodwell,)—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate resumed . 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 256, 
Noes 84; Majority 172.—(Div. List, No. 85.) 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “unless the Committee on the Bill shall 
report that such provision ought not to be required, with the reasons on which 
their opinion is founded,” —(Mr. Marten.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, ; 

At the end of the last Amendment, to add the words ‘‘In the case of every such Bill it 
shall be competent to the Committee so to regulate the price of gas to be charged 
to consumers that any reduction of an authorised standard price shall entitle the 
Company to make a proportionate increase of the authorised dividend, and that any 
increase above the standard price shall involve a proportionate decrease of divi- 
dend,”—(Mr. Bristowe.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


(Gas Companies—additional capital.) 

Ordered, That in every Bill by which an existing Gas Company is authorised to raise 
additional capital, provision shall be made for the offer of such capital by public 
-auction or.tender at the best. price which can be obtained, unless the Committee on 
the Bill shall report that such provision ought not to be required, with the reasons on 
which their opinion is founded. 

In the case of every such Bill it shall be competent to the Committee so to regulate the 
price of the gas to be charged to consumers that any reduction of an authorised 
standard price shall entitle the Company to make a proportionate increase of the 
authorised dividend, and that any increase above the standard price shall involve a 
proportionate decrease of dividend. 

0 oan 188] the said Order be a Standing Order of this House [to follow Standing 
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Inp1a—RELATIONS WITH AFFGHANISTAN—Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 
ImportaTIon oF FrEnNou CorrEer Monzy—Question, Dr. Cameron ; sais 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
Tse Impenping War—CLosurE OF THE BosPHorvs, DARDANELLES, &o. — 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Bourke * 
Army — Minti Orricers— Question, Oolonel Naghten ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy as - 
Fuarrrve Staves—SuRRENDER OF A SLAVE AT Jeppan—Question, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley; Answer, Mr. Bourke ig 
Artizans Dwexuines Act, 1875—Dermorition mw Sr. Gris’ s—Question, 
Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross : 
Irrtanp—Tue Case or Mr. J. A. sn spat Mr. Sullivan ; An- 
swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 
Narionat Scoot, Boston Spa—Exputsion oF A Cu1zp—Question, Mr. 
Barran; Answer, Viscount Sandon e 
ARTIZANS DwELLines Acr, 1875—Tue WauitrecHare. axp Loenovse 
IMPROVEMENT Scueme—Question, Colonel Beresford; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross . 
Coan Mrmves—Tae Enromeep Cotiers At "TRoEDYRHIW—Question, Mr. 
H. Vivian ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross y 
PAarttAMEnT—BusmnEss or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
The Marquess of a econ at The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer fh é ‘ 


Svuprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion oa and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Obair : ”— 
PaRLIAMENT—DeEBaTES—OFFICIAL REPoRTS—REsOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to consider the expediency of providing 


official reports of the Debates of this House,”—(Mr. =e peemnt Saeeee, 
1 


thereof 
Question proposed, | “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 152, Noes 128; Majority 24. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now dines the Chair: 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 63]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. fhinaieuaa do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Ur. Sclater-Booth) ; ° 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’? to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that any measure introduced 
for the purpose of securing one uniform valuation should contain the following pro- 
visions :— 

That the justices of every county, and the town council of every borough in England, 
shall annually cause to be made up a valuation list showing the yearly rent or 
value for the time of the whole hereditaments within such seo f or borough 
ne tas ,,and se - emgpane , within each parish or part of a parish, and each union or 
part of a union wi such county or borough respectively, end specifying in each 
case the nature of such hereditaments, and the names and designations of the owners 
or reputed owners, and where there are tenants or occupiers, of the tenants and of 
the occupiers thereof respectively ; 

That in order to the making up of such valuation list, the justices of each county, 
and the town council of each borough respectively, shall appoint one or more fit and 
proper persons to be valuator or valuators, whose duty it shall be to ascertain and 

assess the yearly rent or value of the several hereditaments within such county 

or burgh respectively, and to make up such valuation list in manner’ and form to be 
prescribed ; 
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Valuation of Property Bill—continued. 
That in estimating the yearly value of the several hereditaments the same shall be 
taken to be the rent at whic ead rang eye another such hereditaments might in their 
to 


actual state be reasonably expec et from year to year,”—(Mr. Ramsay,)—instead 


thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question -_ proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”’—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill [Bill 70]— 


Nomination of Select Committee “ie a sé 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Gordon be one of the Members of the Committee,””— 


(Sir James M' Garel- Hogg.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :) 
—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Ways anp Mzans— 

Resolutions [April 12] reported, and agreed to. 

Instruction to the tlemen appointed to prepare and bring in a Bill upon the 
Resolution which, upon the 13th day of this instant April, was from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, That they do make provision therein pursuant 
to the Resolutions now reported and agreed to. 

Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 143] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


Russta anp TurkeEy—THE War—Question, Earl Granville ; Answer, The 
Earl of Derby - - oF - 


Private Bius— 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Monday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House authorising any inclosure of lands under special 
report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be read a first 
time after Tuesday the 5th day of Juhe next: 

That no Bill originating in this House confirming any provisional order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after Tuesday the 5th day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Commons authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, or 
confirming any scheme of the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, shall 
be read a second time after Monday the 25th day of June next. 

That no Bill brought from the House of Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second time after Monday the 25th day of 
June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the Chairman of 
Committees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the Bill so amended. 

Marine Mutiny Bill— } 

Mutiny Bill— j 
Bills read 2* (according to Order) ‘is es . 
Moved, ‘‘That Standing Orders XXXVII. and XXXVIII. be sus- 

pended,” —(The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 

Motion agreed to. Standing Orders, Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII., 


considered (according to er), and dispensed with: Bills read 3*, and 
passed, 
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South Africa Bill (No. 40)— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bili be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; and Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [=.1.}— 
Presented (The Lord President) ; read 14, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 48) 


- COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


METROPOLIS—PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE OITY OF ecient 
Mr. Dundas; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—ADJUTANTS OF VOLUNTEERS—Question, Mr. Charles “Allsopp ; Av- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

TurKEY—TxHE TurxisH Loan oF 1854 — Question, Mr. Russell Gurney ;. : 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Peacr Preservation (IRELAND) Act—Question, Mr. Richard Smyth ; ie 
swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Foot-anp-Movutn DiszasE (Inutawp)—Question, Mr. Bowen ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ; 

SpaIn—EXxEcuTIon OF THE OREW OF THE “Vimamrtus ”—Question, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Native Customs and Coton1AL LEcIsLaTion—Question, Mr. "‘Kitdeniass W. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

InpriA—Tae Srearrs SETTLEMENTS—Question, Mr. Alderman W. M‘Arthur; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther “ae 

Tue Stave Trap—E—ZanzipaR—Question, Sir Robert Anstruther ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

HeticoLanp—Reporrzp CEssion To Gznmany—Question, Captain Pin ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Tue Arctic Exreprrion — Tue OUTBREAK OF ‘Scurvy—Question, Captain 
Pim ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton . 

Navy — H.MS. “Vanevarp ” — Compensation Atiowances—Question, 
Colonel Naghten ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Eg. rton ; 

Tramways—Usz or Sream— Question, Major Beaumont ; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 

Law AND JuUsTICE—EXPENSE OF Crown Prosecutions—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, Mr.W.H.Smith .. 

THe Cattte PLacuE Commrrrzz—Questions, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. 
Foljambe, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Viscount Sandon .. 

Russta any Turkey—Susrznsion or DrrLomarto ReEtattons—Question, 
Mr. W. E. Forster ; — The Chancellor of the eta Mr. 

Bourke ; 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 143]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. William Henry 
Smith) 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday. 


Pusiic Works (ConsoLIpATED Se aio cs eatagioa Works [Con- 
solidated Fund], considered in Committee ‘ 


Moved, “That it is expedient to authorise further advances, out of ‘the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, of any sum or sums of money, not exceeding £4,000,000, 
to enable the Public Works Loan Commissioners to make advances for the promotion 
of Public Works,’’—(Mr. Selater-Booth.) 


Motion agreed to :—Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Russia AND TurKEY—THE War—Observations, The Earl of Derby 

Tae Eastern Question—Tue Recent Necorrations—Question, Obser- 
vations, Earl Grey ; Reply, The Earl of Derby ; : 

Tuz Royat Canat (Inztanp)—Question, The Earl of Leitrim ; roa 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ; 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) Bill 
arr eat ad Lord ners read 1*, and referred to the Examiners 
(No. 5 ae si , 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Tue ConsTasuLaRy Canteen, Dusrin— Question, Mr. O’Reilly; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach : 

Metropouis—THE THAMES Exsanxament—Question, Mr. Ryder ; Answer, 
Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 

Tue Eastern Question — ALLEGED Pnorocor.— Question, Sir William 
Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. Bourke é 

TuRKEY—REPORTED QOUTRAGES IN Boswza—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke + 5 3 


An Inisn ParrrameEnt—Mortion ror a Setect Commitrre— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
nature, the extent, and grounds of the demand made by a large proportion of the 
Trish people for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with — to control 
the internal affairs of that country,”—(Mr. Shaw) 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; ‘Ayes 67, Noes 

417; Majority 350.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


Division List, Ayes .. 


Cattte PLacvEe AND Importation oF Live Stock— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the causes of the recent outbreak of Cattle 
Plague, and the measures taken for its repression; and into the effect which the 
importation of live foreign animals has upon the introduction of disease into this 
Country, and upon the supply and price of food,”’—( Viscount Sandon.) 


Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Torr, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Birley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 144] 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill [Bill 70]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [20th April], 
“That Mr. Gordon be one of the Members of the Select ommittee :” 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
* Then other Members of the Committee nominated without debate. 


Public Works Loans Bill—Resolution [April 23] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt, Mr. William Henry oe presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 145] J se 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25. 


Summary Prosecutions Bill [Bill 9]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Hopwood) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(M. 
Gregory.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 
VOL. COXXXIIM. [turp serres.} [ f | 
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[April 25.) Page 
Summary Prosecutions Bill—continued 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now. adjourned,”—(Mr. 


Bell : )}— Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 165, Noes 219; 
Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 
Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”— 
5 Sa divided; Ayes 164, Noes 228; Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
o. 90 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put of for six months. 


Hypothec (Scotland) Bill [Bill 32j]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Agnew) 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 


the debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“that”) in order to insert the following words (‘‘ no 
amendment of the law relating to the burial of the dead in England will be satis- 
factory which does not enable the relatives or friends having charge of the funeral of 
any deceased person to conduct such funeral in any churchyard in which the de- 
ceased had a right of interment with such Christian and orderly religious obser- 
vances as to them may seem fit,””)—(Harl Granville.) 

After long debate, on Question, Whether the words proposed to be left 
out shall stand part of the Motion? their Lordships divided; Contents 
141, Not-Contents 102; Majority 39. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Then the original Motion was agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday, the 10th of 
May next. 

Solicitors Examination, re Bill 2a 2 Saris ay Lord gered read 1* 

(No. 52) 
Protection of Navigation Bill (.} Pre (Te Lord Rohit: read 1¢ 
(No. 53) , oe 





COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


Tue Matay Pentnsuta—PERAK—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answers, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

Tue Macisrracy (IRELAND) — Mr. H. w. Onaunuz—Question, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

County Orricers anp Courts (IrELAND) Brt—Questions, Mr. M‘ Carthy 
Downing ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland . ; 

Mercuant Surprinc Act, 1876—Tue Frencu STEAMER + Toapecimenin Pe 
Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley ; 

Brewers’ Licences—Question, Mr. Roebuck; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ., 

Russta anp TuRKEY—THE Win~Quidlina, Mr. Collins ; ~antawree; Mr. 


Bourke 
CooLizs IN THE Mavrrrrus—Rerorr OF THE Roya Comntssion—Question, 


Mr. E. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Coat Mines—TuE Tynewypp Cotitrery—Question, Lord Tanheny ; : Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ sig 











TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


[ April 26.] 
Navy—Apmirat Horart Pasha—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright; Answer, 


Mr. A. F. Egerton 
Supreme Court oF JUDICATURE. (InELAND) Bu — Question, Sir Colman 


O’Loghlen ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 
OrIMINAL Law — Oasz oF Rev. Farner Jackson — Question, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 
Russta and Enotanp—Dreromatic ReEtatTions—Question, ‘Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ 
Navy—Tramine Surps (InELanD)—THE “ GIBRALTAR ”—Queetion, Major 


O’Gorman ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton .. ve 
Une Tis of Oxford and Cambridge Parcorer Bill 
113 |— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. astanies do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) ve 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to ‘the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is undesirable largely to increase the professoriate, or to establish offices 
in the University unconnected with tuition, at the expense of ‘the Colleges,”—(Lord 
Francis Hervey,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


upon Monday next. 
Clerical Disabilities Act (1870) Extension Bill—Considered in Committee :—Reso- 


lution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered'( Mr. ow Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Gregory) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] 


Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herschell, Sir _— 
Holland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. * 








SAT FIRST. 









Fray, Marcu 23. 
The Lord Sheffield, after the death of his Father. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRIT ISSUED. 







Turspay, Aprit 20. 
For Salford, v. Charles Edward Cawley, esquire, deceased. 





NEW MEMBER SWORN. 






Monpay, Apriz 23. 
Salford—Oliver Ormerod Walker, esquire, 








HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


Fovrtu Szsston or tHe Twenty-First PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep KINGDoM oF 


Grear Britain aNd JRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 5 Marcu, 1874, AND THENCE CONTINUED 


TILL 8 Fresruary, 1877, In THE FortieETH YEAR OF THE 


REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





SECOND VOLUME 


OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 16th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brris—Second Reading— 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment (18); Beer 
Licences (Ireland) (28). 

Committee—Report—Irish Peerages (15). 

Third Reading—Publicans Certificates (Scot- 
land) * (14), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Treasury and Exchequer Bills 
[40 Vict. c. 2.] 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 18.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. © 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
HE LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, he would remind their 
Lordships that at the latter part of last 
Session he laid on the Table of the House 
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a Bill for the Consolidation and Amend- 
ment of the Bankruptcy Laws. In 
doing so he, with the permission of 
their Lordships, entered at some length 
into a consideration of the present state 
of the law, and of the defects which 
were supposed to exist in the Act of 
1869; and, further, of the way in which, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he proposed to remedy those 
defects. Inasmuch as the Bill now be- 
fore their Lordships was to a great 
extent the same as that of last Session, 
he thought it would be unpardonable in 
him to repeatthe statement he made when 
introducing that Bill. When he said. 
that the present Bill was to a great extent 
the same, a considerable number of 
changes had been made in the measure of 
last year after consultation with those who 
were best acquainted with the subject; 
but they were changes of a nature which 
could hardly be explained till their 
Lordships went into Committee on the 
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3 Bankruptcy Law Amendment 


Bill now before them. The Bill of last 
year had passed their Lordships’ House 
at so late a period of the Session that 
it was found impossible to pass it 
through the other House of Parliament. 
He only hoped that the present Bill, if 
it met with their Lordships’ approval, 
would be more successful elsewhere than 
the Bill of 1876. The evils it was in- 
tended to meet certainly were crying, 
and they had not abated since last Ses- 
sion. The Government would do every- 
thing in its power to ensure the passing 
of the Bill. He now moved the second 
reading, but would be glad to afford 
any information on the subject of the 
Bill which any noble Lord might de- 


sire. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—-( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp HATHERLEY said, that in 
1869 the state of the Law of Bankruptcy 
was felt to be in a deplorable condition. 
The last Act on the subject passed pre- 
viously to that year was the Act of 1861, 
which was prepared and introduced by 
aman of great ability—the late Lord 


Westbury. Returns had been made to 
Parliament for the year ending October, 
1869, and he would quote some figures 
from that Return to show how much 
amendment in the law was required at 
that date, because it seemed to him they 
had a strong bearing on some objections 
he might feel it his duty to raise in Com- 
mittee. By the Act of 1861, a petition 
for adjudication was not confined to 
creditors alone, but a debtor was allowed 
to apply to the Court for his own adju- 
dication as a bankrupt. This course of 
proceeding had led to some very remark- 
able consequences. In the year ending 
October, 1869, of 10,000 persons who 
were adjudicated bankrupts, 7,530 were 
made bankrupts at their own request. 
And what were the results as respected 
the creditors? He found that in that 
same year dividend was paid in 1,695 
cases, while in 7,346 cases no dividend 
‘whatever was paid. When their Lord- 
ships bore in mind the fact that in that 
year 7,530 persons were adjudicated 
bankrupt at their own request, they 
would readily understand why no divi- 
dend was paid in 7,346 cases. He 
alluded to these points because he per- 
ceived that in the present Bill it was 
proposed to undo what was done in 1869, 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 





Bill.— Second Reading. 4 


and revert to the system of allowin, 
debtors to get themselves adjudica 
bankrupt. He was not aware that his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack had shown any good ground for a 
return to a policy that had produced 
such results as those to which he had 
just referred; and he could not help 
thinking that if the old course were re- 
verted to, they might revert also to the 
same result in respect of dividends. 
They had not been favoured with any 
distinct reason why the clause should 
have been re-introduced. He was aware 
that in support of the proposition his 
noble and learned Friend relied on the 
fact that the Controller of Bankruptcy 
and other gentlemen of great experience 
were favourable to it; but in the Paper 
in which those gentlemen expressed 
their opinion on the subject, they gave 
no reason for that opinion. He was 
happy to say that simultaneously with 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 he succeeded 
in passing an Act abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt, except in case of miscon- 
duct on the part of the bankrupt, which 
misconduct might be punished by im- 
prisonment for six weeks. The great 
objects to be desired in a Bankruptey 
Law were—first, to collect the assets of 
the bankrupt; next to place them in 
security for the moment; and, lastly, to 
divide them honestly among the cre- 
ditors. The defect of the previous law 
was to entrust too much to the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The principle of handing 
over the management of such business 
as that to the Court appeared to him to 
be a false one. He did not see whya 
Court of Justice should be regarded as a 
machinery for the collection of debts. 
The punishment of a fraudulent debtor 
no doubt did properly come within the 
province of a Court of Justice. The best 
course as regarded the creditors was to 
leave them to manage their own affairs. 
The policy of the Act of 1869 was to 
hand over to his creditors the manage- 
ment of the property of the bankrupt. 
The creditors were authorized to select 
trustees, and a penalty was provided in 
case the trustees should keep the assets 
in their hands beyond a certain stipu- 
lated time after collection. He under- 
stood that the defects in the working of 
the law were found to be these, Parlia- 
ment having sanctioned the principle 
that the creditors were to have possession 
of the bankrupt’s property, and to take 
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5 Bankruptoy Law Amendment {Marox 16, 1877} 


‘the necessary proceedings for its realiza- 
tion and distribution—it was found, in 
effect, that the management of the bank- 
rupt’s estate usually got into the hands 
of a comparatively small body of the 
creditors, and that vast sums of money 
had accumulated in the hands of trustees 
in Bankruptcy matters. It might be 
asked, Quis custodiet custodes? He at- 
tributed the evils charged against the 
Act to those who ought to be most in- 
terested in the proper carrying out of a 
bankruptcy matter—the creditors them- 
selves. The Controller in Bankruptcy 
in England showed that in those cases 
where the creditors had bestowed close 
attention to the management of the es- 
tate the Act had worked well, and the 
Controller in Bankruptcy in Scotland 
stated his opinion that the failure of the 
Act of 1869 was due to creditors not tak- 
ing a proper interest in the management 
of the estate and acting by proxy. There 
were inherent difficulties in the business 
which he feared no legislation would 
cure. Those who were unhappily in- 
volved in the bankruptcy of a debtor 
declined to have anything to do with the 
administration of the estate, for two 
reasons—first, that menof business would 
not give up the time—and with business 
men time was money—necessary for the 
management of a bankrupt estate, when 
all they could get for it was a dividend, 
and in most cases, perhaps, a small 
dividend. The second was that men in 
business disliked it to become known 
that they were creditors to a large 
amount of a bankrupt debtor. These 
two drawbacks would always be an 
obstacle in the working of Bankruptcy 
Acts by the creditors themselves, but at 
the same time he thought that the prin- 
ciple on which all bankruptcy laws 
should be framed was to leave everybody 
to manage his own affairs, taking every 
possible phere against abuses. He 
might call attention io the fact that while 
the total number of adjudications in 
bankruptcy was 10,000 in 1869, it was 
only 1,350 in 1870—the year after his 
Act became law. 

Tue Eart or POWIS drew attention 
to Clause 100, relating to sequestrations 
of ecclesiastical benefices, which he 
thought would require consideration in 
Committee, as it appeared to take away 
various preferential rights and charges, 
o—_ by Dilapidation, Gilbert’s, and 

equestration Acts, 





Bill.—Second Reading. 6 


Tue Bisoor or PETERBOROUGH 
expressed a hope that nothing would be 
allowed in the Bill which might interfere 
with the Sequestration of Benefices Act, 
a statute the working of which had been 
most beneficial. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that in respect of the sequestration of 
benefices this Bill was only a re-enact- 
ment, word for word, of the existing 
law. If, however, that law could be 
improved, the passing of this Bill might 
be aconvenient opportunity for making 
the improvement, and he should be 
happy to lend his assistance to the con- 
sideration of any suggestion which the 
right rev. Prelate might make on that 
subject. In reply to his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Hatherley), who 
had objected to what he considered a 
defect in the Bill, he might observe that 
one reason for reverting to the provision 
enabling debtors to apply for an adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy in their own cases 
was that persons of great experience in 
the working of the Bankruptcy Laws 
recommended it. He quite admitted, 
however, that would not be a sufficient 
reason if there were not other grounds 
for the provison. But he asked what 
good reason there was why an honest 
man who, though inclined to do so, could 
not pay his debts, and who confessed 
that he could not pay them, and who 
wished to have his property divided 
among his creditors should not go to the 
Court and say —‘‘I cannot pay my 
debts, but I wish to surrender what 
property I have, and to have my con- 
duct investigated?”? Why should he not 
be able todo so? He did not see any 
reason for it. They might say that dis- 
honest men who wished to get discharged 
from their debts might make application 
to be adjudicated bankrupt. That might 
be: but, while it was a good reason for 
the adoption of precautions against the 
dishonest debtor, in was none whatever 
for preventing*the honest debtor from 
making a confession of his debts and of 
his inability to pay them, and having 
his assets administered by his creditors. 
His noble and learned Friend talked of 
the abuses which had existed under the 
Act of 1861, and pointed out that while 
under that Act the adjudications in 
bankruptcy were many thousand in 
1869, they fell to 1,300 in 1870 under 
the Act of 1869. His noble and learned 


Friend might have gone further, and 
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Showed that in 1875 the number of ad- 
judications in bankruptcy was only 965. 
But did it follow that all the many 
thousands of person who, if the Act of 
1861 were still in existence, it might be 
supposed would be applying to be ad- 
judicated bankrupt, were now all pay- 
ing their debts, and were not having 
recourse to any means of getting dis- 
charged from them? There could not 
be a greater mistake than to suppose 
anything of the kind. He did not know 
that any Bankruptcy Act would prove 
completely satisfactory ; but he did know 
that while the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 
stopped the power of the debtor to ap- 
ply to the Court for his adjudication as 
a bankrupt—while it shut that door, it 
opened another and a very much wider 
one, through which the debtor might 
pass by the form of asking for a liquida- 
tion. This system enabled him, by 
means of a resolution passed by a ma- 
jority of his creditors by the aid of a 
vicious system of proxies, to get what 
was vulgarly called ‘‘ whitewashed ” 
‘and set up in the world again just as 
though he had got his discharge from 
the Bankruptcy Court. This was a very 
much pleasanter plan for the dishonest 
debter than that to which he must have 
had recourse previously to 1869. Under 
the Act of 1861 he would have been ex- 
posed to the eyes of the Court and the 
world, but now he could do the thing 
like a gentleman. He had only to secure 
a majority of the creditors by having 
the meeting of creditors held in an out- 
of-the-way part of the country, and pro- 
curing proxies from the creditors who 
would not take the trouble to attend. 
In this way he might escape by the pay- 
ment of 2s. or 3s. in the pound. Accord- 
ingly, in 1875, there were only 965 ad- 
judications in bankruptcy; but there 
were no fewer than 6,924 liquidations. 
What the Government proposed now was 
that there must be an adjudication in 
bankruptcy ; or if there was to be a 
liquidation it must be by deed to which 
the creditors must be made strictly 
parties. The use of proxies would not 
be permitted ; and for the liquidation 
there must be a majority of the creditors 
in number and value. Those creditors 
must have seen the deeds, so that no- 
thing could be done behind the backs of 
the creditors. He thought that in other 
respects the Act of 1869 had been a use- 
ful one ; but he believed that the abuses 
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of the Parliaments, Sc. 


under the liquidation system were greater 
than any likely to arise under a provi- 
sion allowing persons to apply for ad- 
judication in their own cases, and one 
for liquidation accompanied by such 
safeguards as those contained in this 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on the second day after 
the Recess at Easter. 


PARLIAMENT OFFICE — OFFICE OF 
CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND 
OFFICE OF GENTLEMAN USHER OF 
THE BLACK ROD. 


Tue Kart or REDESDALE brought 
up the First Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments and Office of the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, as fol- 
lows :— 


“The death of Admiral Sir Augustus William 
Clifford, Baronet, C.B., who has held the office of 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod since the year 
1832, has induced the Committee to take into 
consideration the various proceedings of the 
Committees of former years with reference to 
the payment of the holder of that office by a 
fixed salary in lieu of fees. The average of the 
Fees paid to Black Rod during the last 15 years 
has exceeded £5,300 per annum. Nearly the 
whole of such Fees accrue in respect of Private 
Bills, but as the duties of Black Rod are not in 
the least degree affected by the number of such 
Bills, the Committee are of opinion that the 
Emoluments of the office should not be derived 
from such Fees. The Committee are further of 
opinion that the vacancy in the office presents a 
favourable opportunity for determining that the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod should hence- 
forward be paid by a fixed Salary. The Com- 
mittee have, therefore, to recommend that the 
Salary of the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod should be £2,000 per annum, with the 
apartments in the Palace of Westminster, ori- 
ginally assigned as the residence of Black Rod, 
and always occupied as such by Sir Augustus 
Clifford. The Committee cannot close this por- 
tion of their Report without acknowledging the 
long and faithful service of Sir Augustus Clif- 
ford. The Committee have also had under con- 
sideration the Salary of the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod. And they recommend that the 
Salary hitherto paid, viz., £1,000 per annum, 
should be continued to the present Yeoman 
Usher during his tenure of that office. The 
Committee are of opinion that it would be pre- 
mature to submit any recommendation to the 
House respecting the Salary of a future holder 
of the office.” 


Report considered and agreed to. 





The Lord Chancellor 
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9 Beer Licences 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL.—(No. 16.) 
(The Lord Inchiquin.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorp DENMAN said, he had placed 
a Notice on the Paper to move the re- 
jection of the measure, but did not 
now intend to press it. He had been 
alluded to as the only opponent of the 
Bill of last year; but as in 1719 a Bill 
limiting the English Peerage had been 
rejected in ‘‘another place,” he hoped 
this Bill, which everyone had a right to 
criticize on its re-appearance, might be 
altered ‘‘elsewhere.”” The Prerogative of 
the Crown had been curtailed by the Act 
of Union. Inthe Address of this House 
to the Crown, the power had been re- 
ferred to as ‘‘conferred”’ upon the Crown; 
whereas in the Answer to the Address, it 
had been properly styled ‘‘reserved.”’ 
He (Lord Denman) could easily conceive 
a case in which an Irish Peer, a Member 
of the House of Commons, might wish 
to retire into private life in Ireland, and 
yet might wish his son, some day, to be 
elected a Representative Peer, and the 
greater number of Peers electing the 
greater the honour of the elected. As 
an election would shortly take place, he 
hoped it would occur before this measure 
became law. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Carlingford) had a brother an Irish 
Peer (Lord Clermont), created 1852, and 
any Irish Peer might be summoned to 
sit for the United Kingdom by Her 
Majesty. He (Lord Denman) wished 
that a noble and gallant General, an 
Irish Peer (Lord Rokeby), descended 
from an Archbishop, with the same re- 
mainder as tothe Irish Peerage, might 
be created a Peer of the United King- 
dom. If Her Majesty were to choose to 
hold a Parliament in Dublin, probably 
a proportionate number of Peers of the 
United Kingdom would be elected by 
this House to attend Her Majesty. It 
would not be convenient for him (Lord 
Denman) to attend. This country had 
been greatly benefited by the attend- 
ance of Viscounts Palmerston and Gal- 
way, and by that of Lord Kensington in 
the other House of Parliament. The 
late Earl of Elgin was, as it were, 
neither on earth or air on succeeding 
to his father’s peerage, being excluded 
from the House of Commons, and un- 
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able, though a Peer, to sit in the House 
of Lords. He (Lord Denman) thought 
the Prerogative of the Crown ought to 
remain asit was. As every elected Peer 
of Ireland was for the measure, he would 
not press his Motion. 


Bill reported; without amendment; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


BEER LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 23.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, ir moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, its object was 
to amend the law relating to the granting 
of licences for the sale of beer in Ire- 
land. The two principal provisions of the 
Bill were, first, to limit the granting of 
licences in rural districts to houses rated 
at £8 and upwards, and in towns with 
a population of 10,000 to premises rated 
at not less than £15. The effect of that 
provision would be to stamp out some 
of the smaller houses throughout the 
country. The other provision was this— 
According to the present law the police 
were enabled to inspect houses between 
the hours of 7 at night and 7 in the 
morning, and the present measure pro- 
posed to extend that power between the 
hours of 7 in the morning and 7 at 
night. The Bill had been introduced 
by an hon. and learned Member into the 
other House of Parliament, and the 
Chief Secretary, after introducing some 
Amendments, agreed to the measure. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 16th March 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— Army SupPLEMENTARY EstimatE—Crvin 
Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS RE- 
MAINING SUPPLEMENTARY LEsTIMATES AND 
Crvi. Services aND RevENvE DEPARTMENTS 
Excess Estimates ror 1875-6, anp Vore 
or Crepit AsHANTEE ExPEpITION (Excess) 
—Resolutions [March 15] reported. 
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Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [March 15] reported. 

Pusric Brrts—Resolution | March 15] reported— 
Ordered—First Reading—Consolidated Fund 
(£1,213,502 6s. 9d.) *. 

Second Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions)* [91] ; 
Elective County Boards (Ireland) [100] put off. 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature* [103]; Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(£700,000) *; High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
99 





Pauper Lunatics 


Third Reading —Justices Clerks * [5], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o.Qo>— 


ARMY—THE 947TH REGIMENT—CASE OF 
PRIVATE GEORGE MILLS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true that 
Private George Mills, of Her Majesty’s 
94th Regiment, was, on the 29th day of 
January last, put under arrest, he having 
made a grave charge against an Officer 
of his Regiment; that he so continued 
under arrest until the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary following; that in the meanwhile 
the Officer against whom such charge 
was made, having been placed under 
arrest, broke his arrest and absconded, 
and subsequently sent in his resignation, 
whereupon Mills was released ; whether 
the imprisonment of George Mills in the 
above circumstances and his subsequent 
discharge without a trial were in ac- 
cordance with Military Law; and, 
whether he is entitled to receive any 
compensation for his imprisonment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
the statement contained in the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman is generally cor- 
rect, but not altogether so. The private 
in question, George Mills, made a charge 
against an officer of his regiment for an 
offence committed in the August pre- 
vious. He was put under detention. He 
was not imprisoned, but confined in the 
guard-room, and as his pay was con- 
tinued to him, he suffered no loss what- 
ever. On the officer absconding an order 
was sent from the Horse Guards for his 
release,on the 8th February, and on the 
10th he was released. Under such cir- 
cumstances, his detention was strictly in 
accordance with law, and was both legal 
and justifiable. 


ARMY—MOBILIZATION, 1876—STAFF 
PAY.—QUESTION. 
CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is true that officers 
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Lieutenant Generals, and Major Gene- 
rals in the Mobilization of 1876 have 
been disallowed the Staff pay of their 
respective ranks as named in General 
Orders, by reducing it to that of inferior 
rank; and, whether this reduction was 
made known to those officers before 
appointment, and under what Warrant 
or Regulation this reduction has been 
made ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that no such deduction had been 
made, the pay having been given ac- 
cording to the rank held. That was the 
rule at present followed, but he did not 
wish it to be regarded as a precedent for 
the future. 


(Seotland).— Question. 


PAUPER LUNATICS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, To state what portions of the grant 
from Imperial funds towards the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics in Scotland 
was, in the years 1875 and 1876, applied 
towards the maintenance of the lunatics 
who were in the insane wards of poor- 
houses; and what was the sum per 
head per week contributed in this way 
towards the cost of maintenance of such 
lunatics ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the total amount of the grant in 1875 
towards the maintenance of pauper luna- 
tics in Scotland was £59,483, and of that 
amount the proportion contributed to- 
wards the maintenance of pauper lunatics 
in the licensed wards of the poor-houses 
was £5,288. In 1876 the corresponding 
figures were £62,637 and £5,803. The 
amount contributed by Government was 
half the cost of maintenance, except in 
cases where the cost exceeded 8s. a-week, 
the limit of the Government grant being 
4s. In 1875 the average daily contribu- 
from Government in aid of the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics in poor- 
houses was 3s. 63d., and in 1876 it was 
3s. 9d. In Scotland those licensed wards 
in poor-houses were under the direct 
control of the Board of Lunacy, and not 
of the authorities who had charge of the 
poor, and they were inspected by the 
medical officers of the Lunacy Board. 
No case was admitted into them unless 
the medical officers certified that it was 
a proper case for detention there. In 
fact, they were used for the purpose of 
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incurable cases of insanity were treated, 
the poor-house wards being reserved for 
chronic and harmless lunatics. 


QUEEN v. CASTRO—THE EXPENSES 
OF THE PROSECUTION. 


EXPLANATION. QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, before putting 
the Question I have upon the Paper, I 
will ask leave to make a personal expla- 
nation in reference to what occurred on 
the last occasion when I brought this 
subject before the House. On that occa- 
sion, Sir, I may have appeared to disre- 
gard your order, repeated, as you stated 
at the time, to confine my remarks to 
making intelligible my Question, and 
was then justly required to resume my 
seat for having disregarded your orders. 
For any appearance of having done so, 
I beg leave to express my regret, and to 
state that I had no intention whatever to 
do so. My excuse is, that I was speak- 
ing under this impression, no doubt, 
entirely wrong, that, having intimated 
my intention to conclude with a Motion, 
I was in possession of the right of audi- 
ence beyond that of merely putting the 
Question on the Paper ; and again, Sir, 
I beg leave to express my entire ac- 
quiescence in your ruling. I now beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the Tichborne prosecu- 
tion, Whether it is the fact that Charles 
Orton received from the Treasury during 
the progress of the trial a weekly pay- 
ment of twenty-one shillings, such pay- 
ment being made by Police Inspector 
Denning, and the said Charles Orton 
being dealt with for this purpose under 
the name of Webb; and, as the said 
Charles Orton was not called as a witness 
on the part of the prosecution, what was 
the object for which payment to him, if 
any, was so made; and whether the 
honourable Gentleman will now inform 
the House of the total cost of this prose- 
cution, and the items of the expenditure, 
as has been done in other cases ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman and the House that 
he asked me this Question, in almost the 
same terms, on the 5th of August, 1875, 
and I then replied that, seeing the House 
had, on a former occasion, determined 
on a division that the information which 
he sought should not be given him, I 
did not consider it consistent with my 
duty to the House or to the hon. Mem- 
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ber to answer the Question as he re- 
quested me. I think the decision which 
the House then came to is still binding 
on me, and that Ishould not be consult- 
ing either the convenience or the time of 
the House if I answered the Question 
which the hon. Gentleman has now put 
to me. 


Mayor of Bury. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—LOSS OF 
THE STEAMSHIP ‘“‘ WELLS.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If any in- 
quiry has been held, or if not, when it 
will be, into the circumstances of the 
loss of the steamship ‘‘ Wells,” lost with 
all her crew, which sailed from Memel 
in December last with a cargo of linseed, 
which was apparently loaded in bulk, 
judging by the letter (of the mate to his 
wife) picked up on the north-east coast, 
and which was also complained of by the 
writer of the letter as being much too 
deeply laden ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Board of Trade, Sir, has made most 
complete inquiry into the loss of the 
Wells, through the Consul at Dantzic, 
and the evidence obtained by the Vice 
Consul at Memel, where she loaded, 
partly from the shippers, partly from 
the Master of Pilots, was that her cargo 
was linseed, carefully stowed, the hatches 
being very well secured—more so than 
in most cases. Her load-line was a foot 
out of water. She might have loaded 
deeper, but for the shallowness of the 
water over the bar. The owner asked 
for a formal inquiry, but the Board of 
Trade thought it unnecessary. The 
letter picked up in the bottle was cer- 
tainly wrong in its main allegation, that 
the load-line was under water. 


BOROUGH MAGISTRATES—THE MAYOR 
OF BURY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PHILIPS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there is any objection to the 
mayor of Bury, Lancashire, he being 
duly qualified and having taken the cor- 
rect oaths, taking his seat on the county 
Petty Sessional Division bench, to exer- 
cise jurisdiction within the borough of 
which he is the mayor ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that whilst guarding himself against 
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being supposed to give an accurate in- 
terpretation of the law, he was of opi- 
nion that the mayor was entitled to be 
present, and to preside at any meeting 
of county justices held within the 
borough, so far as the justices were 
acting in relation to the business of the 
borough ; but they were not so acting 
when they were enforcing the general 
law of the land. 


EPPING FOREST—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to bring in, this Session, a Bill 
to confirm the scheme of the Epping 
Forest Commissioners; and, if so, when 
it was likely to be introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that a scheme with respect to 
Epping Forest had been for some few 
days before the Government. The evi- 
dence on which it was based, however, 
and which was very voluminous, had 
not yet been printed; and he had had 
no opportunity of seeing it. As soon as 


he had done so, he would consult with 


the First Commissioner of Works, and 
state the course which the Government 
proposed to take in the matter. 


TURKEY—PROGRESS OF NEGO- 
TIATIONS—QUESTION. 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I wish, Sir, with the permission of the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer, to repeat 
the Question which I put to him on 
Tuesday last— Whether the Government 
are in a position to give the House any 
further information respecting the nego- 
tiations in the affairs of Turkey ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, at the present moment the 
situation is this—We have received from 
the Russian Government a proposal to 
join in a Protocol which shall embody 
the views of the Powers as to the 
situation in the East. The draft of this 
Protocol, as proposed by the Russian 
Government, was given to my noble 
Friend Lord Derby on Sunday last. It 
has been considered by the Government, 
and certain modifications in the language 
have been proposed. These amendments 
have been placed in the hands of the 
Russian Ambassador, who could, how- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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ever, only receive them ad referendum, 
and who is now awaiting further in- 
structions from his Government on the 
subject. 


METROPOLIS—THE UNIVERSITY BOAT 
RACE—HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 


QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the state of Hammersmith 
Bridge, and the number of persons col- 
lected on the Bridge during the practice 
of the University crews, particularly on 
the day of the Race; and, whether the 
right honourable Gentleman intends to 
take any steps in the matter? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was glad the attention of the 
House had been invited to the subject, 
which was one of considerable impor- 
tance. Every possible care and pre- 
caution had been taken last year to 
prevent people from crowding on the 
bridge during the race; but it so hap- 
pened that after it was over and before 
the crews had returned from Mortlake 
a great number of persons got on the 
bridge, whom it was found quite impos- 
sible to make move on fast enough as 
the boats went by, the consequence 
being that such a deflection of the 
bridge was caused as was, in his opi- 
nion, dangerous. This year he had 
asked his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to have, 
through Colonel Tyler, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the bridge instituted, and 
the result was that, in the opinion of 
that gentleman, if the people were ad- 
mitted to the bridge at all on the day of 
the race, it would be impossible for the 
police to prevent excessive crowding or 
to guard against unforeseen accidents, 
and that it would, therefore, be desirable 
that the bridge should be closed on that 
day until the crowds attending the race 
had dispersed. That opinion having 
been conveyed to the Bridge Committee, 
he had received from them, through 
their secretary, a copy of a resolution, 
to the effect that all traffic on the bridge 
would be stopped from 8 o’clock till 10 
on Saturday, the 24th inst., and no per- 
son would be allowed to remain on it 
during that time. He felt bound to add 
that, as the bridge was a very old one, 
it was a matter worthy of serious con- 
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sideration, especially as there were 
several boat races in that part of the 
Thames during the year, whether it was 
not the duty of the Committee to come 
to Parliament for further powers to 
make the bridge safe for the public. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 

In reply to Mr. ParyeEtt, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
intend to proceed with the Valuation of 
Property Bill (Ireland) Bill on Monday 
next. He would before bringing it on, 
confer with hon. Members for Tieland 
as to what day would be convenient for 
them. 


In reply to Mr. Rytanps, 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Navy Estimates would 
be proceeded with on Monday, with the 
Prisons Bill as the second Order. 


In reply to Mr. BerEsrorp Hope, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was sorry he could not proceed with the 
Universities Bill before Easter. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sedbiiiiitian 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, in rising 
to move an Amendment dealing with 
the question of Irish elementary educa- 
tion, said, that it ran in the following 
terms :— 

“That, having regard to the educational pro- 
gress now taking place in England and Scotland, 
it is expedient to adopt measures consistent 
with economy and the rights of conscience to 
promote the general diffusion of elementary 
education among the Irish people.” 

The progress to which his Notice referred 
as having taken place in England and 
Scotland consisted in this—that Parlia- 
ment had declared that it was the duty 
of parents to educate their children, and 
that they had established the system 
enabling them to discharge it. Of course, 
it was only when the State had created 
adequate machinery for instruction, that 
it was entitled to declare the educa- 
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tion of children a legal duty. They 
had laid the foundation of their struc- 
ture, and when the present generation 
of children attained manhood, it was 
reasonable to expect that they would 
all be adequately educated. But even 
before that result would be arrived at, a 
gradual improvement would have taken 
place, an increasing enlightenment would 
be visible among the people, and with it 
an increased capacity for appreciating 
and following in social and political 
matters all that was wise and good. 
Whilst, then, these great changes were 
taking place in Great Britain, it be- 
hoved those who represented the Irish 
people to take care that that country did 
not lag behind its neighbours, and that its 
posterity should not wake up 50 years 
hence to find themselves inferior in in- 
telligence and in mental capacity to the 
generations of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who would have grown up by their 
side. However honest might be the 
efforts of Irish Members in behalf of 
their country, if a future generation of 
Irishmen awoke to such a discovery, 
they would reproach them with having 
neglected the most important duty of 
all, and if they did not utter such re- 
proaches he thought they would be un- 
worthy of their national traditions, and 
unworthy of any great future as a nation. 
He would, however, ask if there were 
any ground for anxiety on this subject ? 
If they were to take the statistics of the 
present day Ireland, perhaps, did not 
contrast very unfavourably with Great 
Britain ; but what they must consider 
was not the present condition of Eng- 
land and Scotland, but what their posi- 
tion would be when the system of uni- 
versal education would have had full 
effect; and they must consider further 
whether the progress Ireland was mak- 
ing, and the system on which she de- 
pended, would place her on a par with 
Great Britain. He found by the Census 
of 1871, that out of a population of 
5,400,000, about 1,600,000 persons in 
Ireland over 5 years of age could nei- 
ther read nor write ; and that something 
over 800,000 could only read, and even 
of those the greater part could derive 
little information from their reading. 
This was, of course, a fallacious test as 
to their future, because of the illiterate, 
many were old persons born at a time 
when education was an impossibility, 
and they would give place to young 
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persons taught in the existing schools. 
When, however, he looked at the popu- 
lation between the ages of 15 and 20, 
he found that 21 per cent could neither 
read nor write, and that 19 per cent could 
read only, so that the knowledge of the 
latter class was necessarily exceedingly 
limited, the accomplishment of reading 
without being able to write conferring 
but a small educational advantage; in 
fact, for all practical purposes he would 
be disposed to place them on the same 
footing as the totally illiterate. He 
would now see what progress they had 
made in Ireland of late years, so that 
they might ascertain whether or not 
that progress would place them on a 
level with Great Britain. Necessarily 
dealing again with figures, he found 
that, in 1851, 47 per cent of the Irish 
population were totally illiterate—that 
was, could neither read nor write. In 
1861, 39 per cent of the people were in 
the same position; and 10 years later 
the figures were reduced to 33 per cent. 
It would, therefore, be observed that, 
whilst in the first decade they reduced the 
number of illiterates by 8 per cent, in the 
second the reduction was only 6 per cent. 
This was the more remarkable because 
between 1861 and 1871 many of the 
older generation who had no educational 
advantages must have passed away. 
It was probable that progress would 
continue at a constantly decreasing rate, 
inasmuch as the lower they got in the 
strata of society, the greater difficulty 
they found in inducing people to appre- 
ciate the benefits of education. No 
doubt, that every day more zeal was 
manifested in the cause by the better 
classes; but even supposing that they 
were to maintain their rate of pro- 
gress at 6 per cent for every 10 years, 
it was hardly necessary to point out 
that the day of universal education 
among the lower classes of the Irish 
people was very remote. This, he 
contended, was quite a sufficient justifi- 
cation for his calling attention to the 
question before the House. He would 
now examine the machinery which was 
at work in Ireland, and endeavour to dis- 
cover if its features accounted for the state 
of things he had described. There they 
had two systems at work, spread over 
the entire country, and, so far as accom- 
modation went, adequate to its wants. 
They had the National Schools, under 
the control of Government; the Volun- 
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tary Schools, which were generally 
under the guidance of associations of 
Christian Brothers and nuns, schools for 
Roman Catholics, and Church Society 
Schools, and similar institutions for 
Protestants. Now, in 1871 the total 
number of children of school age, be- 
tween 5 and 16, was 1,500,000. The 
National Board at that time had on its 
rolls upwards of 1,000,000 children ; the 
Christian Brothers had 40,000; the Con- 
vents about 25,000; and the Protestant 
Schools about 25,000 more. But the 
average attendance at the National 
Schools was only 389,000 children. The 
Census Returns of 1871 stated that at 
that time out of the 1,500,000 children 
of school age, as many as 792,000 were 
not attending school at all; 16 per cent 
of the pupils attended only 20 days of 
the year; 23 per cent attended over 20 
days and under 60; and he thought about 
10 per cent attended over 60 and under 
80 days. The attendance at the schools 
of the National Board over 80 days was 49 
per cent of the pupils ; that at the Church 
Education schools 57 per cent ; and that 
at the Roman Catholic elementary schools 
64 per cent. It would thus be perceived 
that although they had a very large 
proportion of Irish children on the rolls 
of the schools, the attendance was very 
inadequate, and the work of education 
could not be efficiently carried on until 
it was brought to a much higher standard. 
The National Board at present consi- 
dered an attendance of 90 days in the 
year necessary, and was about to raise 
the standard to 100. It was quite ap- 
parent, he repeated, that the present 
machinery was quite insufficient to pro- 
duce universal education, and that if 
they were to keep that object in view it 
must be supplemented by some stimulus 
that did not now exist. The question 
was, what that stimulus should be; and 
though he should be glad to think 
it would be unnecessary to have re- 
course to compulsion, yet he urged 
that they should not approach the 
problem in a spirit of theory, but that 
they should be guided by the experience 
of other nations. They must consider 
what others had done, and how far it 
was necessary and possible to adapt their 
practice to their own case. If, then, 
they were to judge by the experience of 
surrounding nations, all that went to 
show that nothing but compulsion could 
produce universal elementary education. 
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There might, perhaps, be something in 
the condition of Ireland by which the 
effect might be obtained by other causes, 
or which would render compulsion a 
failure amongst them; but if that were 
not so, compulsory education was the 
only solution. Quite admitting that com- 
pulsion was an evil, he would point out 
that ignorance was a greater evil still ; 
and he contended that, if compulsion 
were necessary to extirpate ignorance, 
it ceased to be an evil and became a 
benefit to the community. They had 
seen compulsion adopted in Germany, 
and the events of the last few years told 
them with what effect. It was about to 
be adopted by France—a fact well worthy 
of remark, because, of all the countries 
of Europe, France was the one in which 
thevoluntary system was carried out with 
the most perfect discipline, and in which 
there was the greatest anxiety on the 
part of the Government to educate the 
people without compulsion. He was 
informed that the latter system had been 
adopted for a very long time in the 
Basque Provinces, amongst people having 
considerable analogies with the Irish 
people, with excellent results; and 
finally it had been adopted in Great 
Britain—a country were voluntary effort 
in every department of life was the most 
relied upon, and where the great prin- 
ciple had been to leave things to their 
natural developement. Here, then, they 
had four nations, distinct in race, in 
religion, and in forms of civilization, 
uniting to adopt the compulsory system. 
As regarded Ireland, experience taught 
them that neither the excellence of the 
system, nor the zeal of those. who 
managed it, nor the activity of Govern- 
ment, could produce adequate progress. 
The question was, what new element 
they were to introduce, and whether, if 
no new voluntary element could be dis- 
covered, and they were not to remain 
behind their neighbours in enlighten- 
ment and civilization, they must adopt 
compulsion, provided that it could be 
applied without violating the religious 
liberty of the people. In England the 
Government had applied the Education 
Act under two systems—the first laid 
down in the Act of 1876. The elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870 provided for 
the creation of school boards wherever 
its principles were adopted. It imposed 
upon local authorities the duty of levy- 
ing rates for building schools, their 
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management, and the regulation of com- 
pulsion. In 1876 the duty of education 
was imposed in a less direct manner, 
and enforced in two different ways—first 
by forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren whose education had not been at- 
tended to, and secondly by punishing 
the parents who neglected them. The 
school-board system, however, being un- 
popular, would be utterly unnecessary 
and unsuitable to Ireland. All the 
duties of a school board, except the 
duty of compulsion, were already dis- 
charged in Ireland by other bodies. 
There was no necessity for levying 
money for building schools, because the 
schools already existed. The manage- 
ment of their National Schools was 
under the superintendence of the Board 
of Patrons, and that of their voluntary 
schools under the associations which had 
not established themselves. Under these 
circumstances school boards were unne- 
cessary, for they would only have the 
effect of upsetting the present arrange- 
ments, and of breaking the continuity 
it was so desirable to maintain in educa- 
tional administration. Besides that, 
school boards were not very popular in 
many parts of England, and their un- 
popularity had been reflected and per- 
haps exaggerated in Ireland, where he 
thought they would so endanger the 
success of any educational scheme that 
they might dismiss the idea of adopting 
them. The first thing was to create a 
public opinion in Ireland in favour of 
universal education, and great care 
should be taken not to excite public 
feeling against an unpopular Act. The 
Act of 1876 pursued different lines. It 
was felt that the Act of 1870 failed of 
acceptance in many places, and was ill- 
calculated, sakes in the rural dis- 
tricts, to produce universal education. 
It was found necessary to introduce com- 
ulsion of an indirect character, less 
ikely to press with sudden violence on 
the habits and inclinations of the people, 
and to avoid expense. Further, it was 
found desirable to leave education more 
to local feeling than to the hard-and-fast 
rule of the school boards ; and if compul- 
sion was to be employed in Ireland it 
seemed to him that they must follow 
those lines, and render it as indirect as 


pos It could be rendered indirect 
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parent to evade his duty. But even in 
applying this mild system, they must 
endeavour to suit the condition of Ire- 
land, and to render it milder still. Eng- 
land was prepared for the measure of 
the noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council, by the previous existence of the 
school boards, and the new system was 
rather a relief than an addition to the 
old one; but Ireland had not yet tasted 
compulsion, and therefore they must be 
slower in applying it, and its penalties 
must be mitigated. In cases where they 
had granted exemptions in England they 
must make them broader for Ireland, 
where they must ask themselves what 
exemptions were necessary which the 
circumstances of England did demand. 
The law of 1876 prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under 10 years of age, 
and of those over that age, unless their 
education was attended to; but it 
exempted from the operation of the Acts 
such employments as did not interfere 
with education, and also such employ- 
ments as might be determined upon in 
the manner prescribed by the Acts. The 
Act, then, gave the local authority power 
to exempt from its prohibition certain 
agricultural employments for six weeks 
in the year. In Ireland they must en- 
trust the duty of determining what em- 
ployments should have this privilege 
to some local body —to the Board of 
Guardians, or some other authority; 
but it must be remembered that this 
would not give the Board of Guardians 
any power to interfere with the manage- 
ment of schools. The exemptions would, 
of course, vary in different places. In 
some districts the assistance of children 
was required to a very large extent for 
haymaking ; and in counties like Done- 
gal they were constantly employed in 
herding sheep. The requirements of 
such districts would demand particular 
consideration, and ample provision must 
be made that the wants of agriculture 
were not suddenly interfered with, be- 
cause in Ireland machinery was not used 
to the same extent as in England, and 
emigration had diminished the number 
of hands available for agricultural pur- 
poses. The other mode of compulsion 
was that employed on the parent who, 
habitually and without reasonable ex- 
cuse, neglected the education of his 
child, or whose child was found habitu- 
ally wandering and not under proper 
control. The local authority thereupon 
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warned the parent to comply with his 
duty, and if he neglected to do so within 
a certain time, a complaint was made to 
the magistrates, and the Court ordered 
him to send his child to school. If, how- 
ever, he could prove that there was no 
school within two miles of his residence, 
or that sickness or any other unavoidable 
cause interfered, he was held to have a 
reasonable excuse. It was here that it 
became necessary to consider the special 
condition of Ireland, and what other ex- 
cuses should be held to be legitimate in 
that country. He would submit that as 
compulsion was new to the people of 
Ireland grave domestic inconvenience 
should be regarded as an excuse, and 
also that in cases where the parents were 
unable to pay the fees, poverty should re- 
lieve them from the operation of the law. 
He had no great fear that many such 
cases would occur; he had heard that a 
clergyman once remarked that one hen 
would lay in a week as many eggs as 
would provide fees for the education of 
six children for the week. There would, 
no doubt, be other cases of exemption, but 
there was one that the House would 
have to consider with great care, if ever 
compulsory education came to be dealt 
with, and that was the exemption founded 
on the religious aspect of the question. 
What, he asked, was now the religious 
aspect of primary education in Ireland ? 
The first feature was this—it must be 
remembered that the Irish people, whe- 
ther Protestants or Catholics, were very 
much attached to their respective reli- 
gions and strongly of opinion that re- 
ligion should be closely united with 
education. The second feature was, that 
any attempt to compel the people to 
attend schools of which their consciences 
disapproved would not only be unjust, 
but would prove a failure, and provoke 
deep exasperation and resentment. Such 
a law, indeed, would be resisted as a 
violation of conscience, and it could not 
be enforced, for men would rather suffer 
than obey it. They would find sympathy 
from their fellow-citizens, who would 
regard them as martyrs; the law would 
be set at defiance and brought into 
odium; and—what he held to be more 
unfortunate—the cause of education 
would be seriously compromised. How 
did the Roman Catholics and their spi- 

ritual advisers regard the system of pri- 

mary education which now prevailed in 

Ireland? First, as a matter of practice, 
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they availed themselves of it in most of 
the rural districts, protesting at the same 
time that they objected to the principle 
upon which it was based. He could not 
express the views they held on this sub- 
ject more candidly than by quoting to the 
‘House some observations which had lately 
fallen from the Prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, speaking lately, said 
that it was the right of the Catholic 
people of Ireland to educate their chil- 
dren, under the sanction of their Church, 
in the religion which they held to be the 
best, not to say the true one, and not to 
incur by doing so any social, pecuniary, 
or other penalty whatsoever. Having 
cited the decision of the Synod of 1850, 
that the changes introduced into the 
National system were incompatible with 
the discipline of the Church and with the 
safety of the religious principles of Ro- 
man Catholics, his Grace went on to 
say— 

“But cannot this very undesirable state of 
things be remedied, or, in other words, is it not 
possible so to modify what is known as the 
National system of education amongst us as to 
render it really acceptable to, instead of being, 
as it is, merely tolerated by, the Catholic people 
and clergy of Ireland? I believe it is. We are 
not inexorable; I hope we are not unreasonable 
or ungrateful. We acknowledge that the Na- 
tional system has been hitherto, on the whole, 
productive of much good, especially in Munster, 
where it is unmixed. We hold, however, that 
of its nature, its tendency is to be mischievous; 
and that, if it has not been so, it is because its 
working has been well watched. The elements 
of evil abide in it, and, as long as they do, it 
cannot enjoy the full and implicit confidence of 
the people and priesthood of the Irish Church. 
It is not national, because it gives no place in 
its vaunted publications to anything creditable 
to the religion or ancient fame of the people. 
We want to have this spirit of exclusiveness 
banished from our schools, three-fifths of which 
are attended, I may say, by Catholics alone. 
Let this much, at least, be granted us, and if 
there must be mixed schools in the North, or 
elsewhere, let the terms of Lord Stanley’s letter 
be there rigidly enforced. Nor is it out of any 
spirit of sacerdotal querulousness or with a view 
to embarrass the Government of the day that 
we ask you and respectfully insist on the con- 
cessions which I have thus briefly indicated.” 


The Bishop of Down and Connor, in a 
late Pastoral, said that— 


‘‘it was a misrepresentation of the acts and 
feelings of the Bishops to say that they had 
accepted the system of mixed education. Their 
conduct proved a moderate and confiding dis- 

sition in them. Whilst they were most will- 
ing to live in charity they could not be induced 
to barter faith. The Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Pro- 
testant clergyman, had said he would adhere to 
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it, because the principles of the Board were the 
principles of the Reformation.” 


The Bishop thought that if it had thus 
become so un-Catholic, it would be a 
libel to insinuate that any Bishops of 
the Catholic Church could approve of 
it, or accept of it as safe; and, in 
fact, the primary schools were only 
accepted because they were denomi- 
national, because reference showed that 
there was no common platform which in 
this matter of education could satisfy 
and secure the rights of all. Now, they 
must remember that the Prelates who 
candidly set forth these principles—and 
in doing so they had the cordial support 
of the Catholics of Ireland—did not in 
practice offer any unreasonable obstacles 
to the National system when it was 
fairly managed, and when the principles 
to which they objected were prevented 
from doing harm. That was shown by 
the fact that even in Ulster very nearly 
one-half of the children on the rolls of 
the National Schools were Roman Ca- 
tholics. They must judge the particular 
action of the Irish clergy under the 
compulsory system by a reference to 
their present generous and practical 
mode of action. They regarded the 
system as founded upon a wrong prin- 
ciple; they protested against it; but 
still they they used it when it was pos- 
sible to do so without allowing those 
evil principles to do harm. The House 
could not expect the flocks of the priests 
to accept a law which would compel 
them without any exemption to frequent 
schools founded on what they believed 
to be wrong principles. The English 
rural National Schools were now man- 
aged in many cases in a way that met 
with the approval of the people; but a 
demonstration might come to-morrow 
which would bring into action principles 
that might render those schools most 
objectionable. At the same time, as 
long as they did not allow those prin- 
ciples to come into operation, they might 
expect the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to pursue their present course. What 
security, he would now ask, had they a 
right to demand, if they accepted com- 
pulsory education. He replied that they 
had a right to ask that the Catholics 
should claim exemption from the obliga- 
tion of sending their children to school 
if it would violate their conscience to 
send the child to a school in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The Catholic 
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parents were guided by the advice and 
authority of their clergy in this matter, 
and therefore if compulsory education 
was not to become mere coercion, and 
necessarily a failure, they must grant an 
exemption to the enforcement of the 
Act in cases where parent and pastor 
certified that there was no school in the 
neighbourhood where the child could be 
conscientiously sent. The priest must 
join in the certificate, or otherwise a 
parent might make religion the pretext 
for unworthy reasons for not sending his 
child to school. He had no doubt that 
such cases would be exceptional, and 
that the only effect of such an exemption 
would be to make all parties more con- 
ciliatory, and to prevent the creation of 
controversies. It was not merely for 
Catholics that this exemption was neces- 
sary, but it was required also for Pro- 
testants living in the South of Ireland 
in the neighbourhood of schools under 
Catholic management and altogether 
frequented by Catholics. He had now 


treated the great difficulty of the ques- 
tion—the impossibility of forcing parents 
to send their children to schools of which 
their consciences disapproved. He had 
furthersuggested the means by which this 


difficulty might be met, namely—a certifi- 
cate from the pastor and parent that there 
was no school in the neighbourhood to 
which the child could be sent with safety 
to its religious principles. Once thrown 
down before a bench of magistrates, this 
certificate should be an absolute bar 
to further proceedings. There might 
be other solutions of the question, but 
he would impress upon the House that 
unless it was recognized that parents 
were not to be obliged to send their 
children to schools of which they dis- 
approved, any attempt at compulsion 
would be a failure. There was little 
fear that this exemption would be 
abused. It was merely a_ security 
against the violation of conscience. It 
might be urged that it would increase 
the power of the priests, but the fact 
was that the priests had the very same 
power at this moment. Under the 
voluntary system they could prevent pa- 
rents from sending their children to 
particular schools, and they could do no 
more under the compulsory system. At 
this moment Catholic parents might dis- 
obey the priests, but the instances in 
which they did so were rare, and he 
dared say that under the system of com- 
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pulsion the instances of disobedience 
would be equally rare. It might also 
be said that to grant this exemption 
would be a grave concession of principle, 
but he would ask if the Roman Catholic 
clergy rigidly insisted on their principles 
in the matter? They made no conces- 
sion involving danger to their flocks, 
but still they acted in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and practical concession wherever it 
was possible, and if they were not met 
in the same spirit of conciliation he 
feared that the interests involved in the 
question would fall to the ground, and 
that they would make very little pro- 
gress in the matter. He would only say 
that although those who sat on that side 
of the House differed from Irish Mem- 
bers on the Conservative side on man 

points, he had yet no doubt that his 
hon. Friends would approach the sub- 
ject in a spirit of conciliation, that they 
would respect the feelings of their Ro- 
man COatholic fellow-countrymen, and 
that the religious difficulty would dis- 
appear before their anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the country. The English Act 
provided that before any proceedings 
were instituted a warning was to be 
given to the parent, and he would sug- 
gest that in the case of Ireland that 
warning should be repeated. The Act 
also gave the Court power to inflict a 
pone of 5s. on any parent who 
neglected to comply with its provisions. 
If, however, a penalty was to be in- 
flicted in Ireland, it would be necessary 
to make it smaller still, because the 
country was much poorer than England. 
Further, the Act declared that a prose- 
cution was not to be repeated more than 
once a fortnight, but a longer interval 
would be required in Ireland. In Eng- 
land, if the parent persisted in his 
neglect, his child was sent to an indus- 
trial school ; but in Ireland it would be 
impossible to carry out such a provision 
without immense cost, and he. thought 
that it would be unnecessary. The sta- 
tutes also set up in England a power 
for the purposes of administration which 
it called the local authority. This in 
some places was to consist of the Guar- 
dians of the Poor, and in others of com- 
mittees chosen from the corporations. 
He would not suggest that any such 
power should be constituted in Ireland. 
Possibly it might be necessary to do so 
at some future time ; but, in any case, the 
tribunal would have nothing to do with 
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education beyond seeing that the children 
went to school. At present he would 
leave compulsion to the public opinion 
of each district. There were many Acts 
which Parliament now left to be en- 
forced by individuals or associations, 
and it was thus that he would treat a 
compulsory Act in the first instance. 
It might be said that this was giving 
great power to irresponsible hands ; but 
if they created numerous and broad ex- 
emptions, that power could not be used 
harshly. It was very improbable that 
people would incur odium by enforcing 
laws against the popular feeling of their 
districts. No doubt, in towns where 
large numbers of children roamed at 
large about the streets, men would take 
counsel and join together for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the law; but nobody 
would regret such a proceeding. The 
object in view was to impress upon the 
people that the necessity of education was 
recognized by the law, and thereby to 
create publicopinioninitsfavour. Beyond 
this he thought it would be impossible 
to go at first. He would now say a few 
words as to the efficacy of instruction. 
The Government had provided means 
for testing the value of their school work 
in England, and it was necessary in 
that country, for many of the schools 
were merely private adventures, and it 
was well known that the instruction 
they afforded was inadequate. The 
case, however, was different in Ireland, 
and he believed that they would practi- 
cally do enough if they compelled the 
children to make a proper number of 
attendances at school. There were very 
few private schools in Ireland, where 
the great majority of their schools—he 
might say all in the rural districts— 
were under the National Board, and 
therefore under proper inspection at 
that moment. With regard to the other 
schools—those conducted by Roman Oa- 
tholic and Protestant institutions—he 
believed that all those who knew them 
would consider the application of a test 
equally unnecessary. In proof of that 
he could refer to the testimony borne to 
them by the Commissioners of Primary 
Education in Ireland, who reported in 
1870. The less they incumbered com- 
pulsion with complications, the greater 
the chance of its success. There re- 
mained many other questions connected 
with the subject which he had not 
touched upon, because they had no 
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bearing upon the question of compul- 
sion. There was the question of the 
payment of the National teachers, whose 
remuneration at present was not only 
inadequate, but precarious—and unless 
it was dealt with generously before the 
close of this Session, he feared that the 
cause of education in Ireland would 
suffer severely; then there was the 
question of training schools; the ques- 
tion of the position of the model schools, 
to which there was now so strong an ob- 
jection on the part of the great bulk of 
the population; the complaint that the 
National Board enjoyed the monopoly 
of providing school-books; the complaint, 
as had been pointed out by the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, of restraints put upon 
harmless religious practices in schools 
where all the children were of one re- 
ligion; and other matters which, al- 
though important in their character, did 
not directly bear upon the subject before 
the House. These were questions 
which would have to be discussed and 
settled, but if they were to wait for their 
settlement before bringing education 
home to the Irish people, the days of 
general enlightenment in Ireland were, 
indeed, very remote. He would only 
say this—that compulsory education 
would give all classes a greater interest 
in the subject, and produce in all those 
who were brought into contact with its 
administration the spirit of conciliation, 
which would remove in practice many 
obstacles which now existed in theory. 
In certain respects the difficulty of in- 
troducing compulsion was not as great 
in England as in Ireland. The Royal 
Commission of 1870 reported that Ire- 
land had sufficient school accommoda- 
tion for the wants of the country. Again, 
as he had previously observed, a large 
proportion of the youth of the country 
was on the rolls of the schools, and to a 
great extent compulsion would only be 
necessary to insure sufficient attendance. 
That in many rural districts was abso- 
lutely true, but it was not so accurate as 
to the towns, because there many chil- 
dren absented themselves completely 
from school. The most important 
question was how far the public mind 
was prepared for so great a change as 
compulsory education. The Royal Com- 
mission reported that it was not popular, 
and they declined to recommend it for 
rural districts, although they spoke with 
less hostile language with reference to 
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its application to the towns; but even 
when they made their Report, they found 
opinions favourable to compulsion in 
many districts, and one witness re- 
marked that he did not find the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Dublin at all so hostile 
as he had expected. Things, however, 
had altered since then. England and 
Scotland had adopted compulsion ; the 
signs of Seen were already ap- 
parent; and the sense of the necessity of 
action was growing in Ireland. For his 
own part, he had conferred with persons 
of every creed in many districts, and he 
had found opinion preponderate in favour 
of compulsion. He had spoken to Catholic 
clergymen in several towns, and he had 
found that they were willing that it 
should be tried, provided that it was 
accompanied with security for the re- 
ligious liberty of the people. But what 
was the opinion of those who were most 
interested—the people themselves? If 
there were nothing but compulsion to 
produce universal education, and if com- 
pulsion were applied with due regard to 
their sentiments and their condition, he 
believed that it would be willingly ac- 
cepted. He could conceive the absurdity 
of a cry of coercion being raised, but 
from various indications he believed that 
the people of Ireland were beginning to 
think for themselves to a greater extent 
than some of their countrymen supposed, 
and that they would not be deceived by 
that cuckoo cry. He believed that all 
Irishmen looked with hope and anxiety 
to the progress of their country. Some 
looked to that progress being achieved 
under their present Union with Eng- 
land, whilst others expected it under the 
sway of a domestic Legislature sitting in 
Dublin. Some, perhaps, had higher 
aspirations; but the higher the aspira- 
tions any man entertained, the greater 
the sacrifice he must be prepared to 
make to achieve what was an absolute 
condition of national progress—the diffu- 
sion of enlightenment among the people. 
What had the people of Ireland seen 
within the last few years? They had 
seen the people of England, with their 
traditional love of liberty, with their 
dislike of interference with personal 
freedom, and the people of Scotland, 
with their sturdy independence, submit 
themselves for the good of the commu- 
nity to the compulsory system. They 
now beheld another example in a country 
with which they had ancient traditions 
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of sympathy, and to which they had 
always looked with admiration and affec- 
tion. The last war had taught France 
many salutary lessons, and none more 
salutary than the value of education, 
The Irish people saw that whilst that 
country was sled by the Bourbons, and 
the Bonapartes, and the Orleans Princes, 
her people were left by paternal Govern- 
ments to plod along miserably enough 
under a voluntary system ; but now that 
the French people, for the first time in 
history, enjoyed in calmness the reality 
of liberty, they began to feel its respon- 
sibilities, and they, too, for the good of 
France, were about to submit themselves 
to compulsory education. With examples 
like this before them of free countries, 
he had no doubt as to the ultimate ver- 
dict of the people of Ireland. The pro- 
ceedings to be taken on his Amendment 
that evening were in the hands of the 
House; but he would say, with great 
respect, that he felt no desire, and that 
he would regard it as a misfortune, to 
take a division at that stage of the ques- 
tion. It was hardly ripe for detailed 
discussion, and he hoped that if it were 
discussed, the grave difficulties such a 
subject presented would meet with con- 
siderate treatment and forbearance. If 
they treated them with the warmth which 
educational topics so often awakened in 
that House he feared that they must bid 
a long farewell to the progress of ele- 
mentary education in Ireland. The only 
object to be gained by the Amendment 
was to call public attention to an impor- 
tant subject. It was only by a discus- 
sion there that that object could be 
gained, and it was for that reason that 
he had ventured to bring it forward 
under a strong sense of duty. He begged 
to thank the House for the patience 
with which they had listened to him, 
and would conclude by moving the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. O’REILLY seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘having regard to the educational prgress now 

ing place in England and Scotland, it is 
expedient to adopt measures consistent with 
economy and the rights of conscience pd mer 
the general diffusion of elementary education 
among the Irish people,””—(Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 
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Tue O’CONOR DON said, he was 
sure he expressed only the general feel- 
ing of the House when he congratulated 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) on the admi- 
rable manner in which he had placed 
that subject before them. His hon. 
Friend, however, would forgive him for 
saying that he regarded the Resolution 
which had just been submitted to the 
House as of a very vague and indefinite 
character; and without the explanation 
which had been given by his hon. Friend, 
it would, he considered, have been ex- 
tremely difficult to understand exactly 
what the House might have been bound 
to in the event of its accepting it. But 
he thought it was pretty clear from the 
speech which had been made, that what 
his hon. Friend wished the House to 
approve of, was the establishment of 
some national system of compulsory 
education in Ireland. While, however, 
the general tendency of his hon. Friend’s 
speech was in that direction, it was to 
be remarked that in the earlier portion 
of his observations he expressed the 
hope that compulsion, to which he said 
he had a strong objection, would not be 
necessary; but, notwithstanding that 
statement, he had gone on to contend 
that recourse should be had to compul- 
sion as soon as possible. There could 
be no doubt that this was a very a 
tant subject. Were the people of Ireland 
prepared to adopt such a system as his 
hon. Friend had indicated? Was such 
a system necessary? He agreed with 
his hon. Friend that if it were necessary, 
in order to secure for the population of 
Ireland the full advantages of education, 
the people of that country would not be 
found to be behind the English and the 
Scotch in the verdict which they would 
pronounce ; but he confessed that, for 
himself, he entertained an old-fashioned 
prejudice oot compulsion unless it 
were proved to be essential. The people 
were quite alive to the importance of 
education, but he did not think a mere 
declaratory Act setting forth that it was 
the legal duty of every parent to edu- 
cate his child would be of any use. 
It was very easy to speak of a cuckoo 
cry against the word ‘‘compulsion”’; but 
he held that in Ireland there had been 
a great deal too much compulsion 
on various matters, and he certainly 
did not believe that the enactment of a 
law compelling education in that country 
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would have a tendency to render educa- 
tion more popular. He believed the 
effect would be quite otherwise. Accord- 
ing to the last Return of the Census 
Commissioners, there were between the 
ages of 5 and 16 only 1,200,000, children 
inIreland. That was the number they had 
to deal with, and not 1,500,000 as stated 
by his hon. Friend. Now, his hon. Friend 
had shown that on the rolls of the Na- 
tional Board Schools there were about 
1,000,000, and in the other schools in 
Ireland, in a rough way, very nearly the 
other 200,000 would be accounted for. 
Fully admitting that the fact of a child’s 
name being on the roll was no proof 
that he received education, what they 
had to ask was, how many children were 
there in Ireland giving such a number 
of attendances as would justify them in 
supposing that they were receiving a 
real education? Considerable progress 
had been made within the last few years. 
According to the latest Return from 
the National Education Commissioners, 
nearly 400,000 had given a sufficient 
number of attendances at the National 
Schools to entitle the teachers to pay- 
ment for results. For that purpose 90 
attendances, to be raised in future to 
110, were required. He admitted that 
up to the year 1871 the progress of edu- 
cation had been slow, and his hon Friend 
stopped his statistics at that date; but 
in 1872 important changes were effected 
by making the payment of the teachers 
depend upon results and on the regular 
attendance of the children, and the 
consequence was that between 1872 and 
1873 the number of children who had put 
in asufficient number of attendances had 
increased by 50,000. In the year after 
that there was a falling off in the pro- 
gressive increase of attendances, which 
was attributable to the epidemics which 
a throughout the country ; but 

e believed that when the Returns for 
the year just ended were published, 
it would be found that the increase 
continued rapidly to progress. Look- 
ing to all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought he was entitled to say 
that the proposal which had been made 
by his hon. Friend was at least prema- 
ture. It was a proposal which the ne- 
cessities of Ireland at the present moment 
did not justify. When the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster) introduced his Bill for 
establishing compulsion in England, the 
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number of children throughout that 
country who were not at school, but 
who were of school-going age, was very 
large; but in Ireland, the proportion of 
children who were not receiving educa- 
tion was nothing at all in comparison 
with what existed in England when the 
compulsory scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman was first proposed. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had said 
that he would not advocate direct com- 
pulsion; that he would prefer the indi- 
rect system of attaining what he desired; 
and that he would fine the man who 
employed children without having re- 
ceived from those children a statement 
showing that there had been on their 
part a certain number of attendances at 
school. But was his hon. Friend not 
aware that at the present moment that 
was the law in Ireland with regard to 
almost all employments except agricul- 
ture; and the number of children who 
were there hired out for agricultural 
er was very small. Then his hon. 


riend spoke of the National system as 
one which was objectionable to the 
Church to which the majority of the 
people belonged ; but if that were so, he 


was afraid that the objections would 
only be rendered stronger if a system of 
compulsion were adopted, and that the 
result of this would be to render a sys- 
tem of indirect compulsion practically 
inoperative. While, therefore, wishing 
to support his hon. Friend in any appro- 
priate means to improve the education 
of the Irish people, he could not go 
along with him in supporting the appli- 
cation of a system of compulsion, direct 
or indirect. His view of the whole mat- 
ter was that, instead of adopting the 
system which his hon. Friend had advo- 
cated, they ought, as far as they possibly 
could, to extend and encourage the sys- 
tem of making the payment of teachers 
dependent upon the attendances of chil- 
dren at school. He believed that by 
carrying out that system, or something 
of a kindred character, and by obliging 
parents to contribute towards the cost of 
the education of their offspring, a regu- 
larity of attendance would be secured 
which would entirely dispense with any 
necessity for compulsion ; and that when 
the present generation of children grew 
up to manhood the Irish people would 
not be found one whit more backward in 
education than the people of England 
and Scotland. 
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Mr. BRUEN said, the general cha- 
racter of the Resolution enabled him to 
support it, but he could not quite agree 
with many of the observations of his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) in introducing it. He believed 
that in the country parts of Ireland there 
was not the same difficulty in securing 
the attendance of children at school that 
was experienced in some of the large 
towns. He admitted the necessity for 
calling attention to the matter, but 
thought they could not adopt compul- 
sion without a good deal of further con- 
sideration. Still, he admitted that if 
they were not to begin to look the diffi- 
culties in the face they would never 
arrive at any conclusion on the matter. 
The excuses and grounds of exemption 
which had been suggested covered a 
wide area, and would go a long way 
towards destroying the compulsion it 
was proposed to secure. Poverty ought 
not to be a ground of exemption, be- 
cause provision ought to be made for 
the payment of fees for children whose 
parents were too poor to pay them. If 
the certificates of clergymen were to give 
validity to excuses, it was to be feared they 
would sanction too many cases of non- 
attendance. He believed the question of 
primary education in Ireland would soon 
have to be seriously considered, as large 
masses of the population, principally in 
the towns, were still to a great extent un- 
educated. He wished to support his hon. 
Friend in endeavouring to have the ques- 
tion thoroughly considered; but he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) that to adopt com- 
pulsion before they saw their way out of 
the difficulties in which it was involved 
would be dangerous. His hon. Friend 
had done well to bring the subject be- 
fore the House; but he trusted he would 
be content with having elicited the views 
of those who took an interest in the sub- 
ject, and that he would withdraw his 
Resolution. 

Mr. BUTT said, every Irishman was 
indebted to his hon. Colleague for the 
temperate manner in which he had 
brought the subject before the House, 
and he should be disposed to say of 
him, that which was sometimes con- 
sidered as a compliment—that he was 
a little in advance of the age. The 
great defect in Ireland at the present 
time was that voluntary effort in regard 
to education had never been encouraged 
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as it ought to be; in fact, it could not 
be encouraged to any material extent 
unless they enlisted religious zeal on be- 
half of education. But this was shut 
out under the present system. Until 
religious zeal had been enlisted in the 
cause of education it could not be said 
that the voluntary system had failed, 
and until then the time had not come 
for the adoption of a system of com- 
pulsion, even although it might have 
to be ultimately adopted. Indeed, to 
interest the people in the work of edu- 
cation was to make the best possible 
preparation for any system of compul- 
sory education they might afterwards 
adopt. Up to the present time every- 
thing had been done to exclude the 
influence of religious zeal both from 
Catholic and Protestant schools, and 
especially to discourage the Christian 
Brothers’ and convent schools, to which 
the people were especially attached. 
The Protestants had protested against 
this course even more than the Catholics. 
He hoped that steps would even yet be 
taken to enlist the voluntary zeal of the 
people in the cause of education, and 
that by this means it might then be 
rendered unnecessary to adopt any form 
of compulsion. It was on account of 
the neglect of the voluntary efforts 
that the first educational Estimates had 
been swollen to £500,000. He thanked 
his hon. Friend for bringing forward 
this subject; but he thought it prema- 
ture to propose the adoption of com- 
pulsion at the present time, or until 
they had so far modified the National 
system as to enlist the voluntary zeal 
of all classes and creeds in the cause 
of education. 

Mr. PLUNKET desired to join in 
the general expression of gratitude to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) who had brought the 
question forward in so temperate and 
conciliatory a manner, more especially 
when it was considered that it was 
a question which might very well 
have been introduced in a different 
spirit. He had shown that the ques- 
tion deserved further consideration, and 
that, although a great advance had 
been made, there was still room for 
considerable improvement, especially in 
the large towns; but the terms of the 
Resolution were very vague, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would be able 
to accept the advice offered him generally 
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from both sides of the House, and 
would not press the Motion to a divi- 
sion. He did not intend to follow the 
hon. Gentleman through the details of 
his proposition; but he wished to say 
a word upon what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman’s hon. and learned Col- 
league (Mr. Butt). He (Mr. Plunket) 
took exception to the view that the dis- 
cussion of the subject and the elucida- 
tion of Irish opinion on the question 
of coercion should be postponed until 
a radical change had been effected in 
the National system. It had been re- 
presented to the House that the system 
of National education as now established 
in Ireland had not been successful. For 
himself, he must enter his protest against 
any such opinion as that going forth to 
the public. Nothing could really be 
further from the fact. Various influences 
had been at work in Ireland improving 
the condition of the people; but none of 
them had been operating so beneficially 
towards that end for many years past as 
the National system of education. He 
trusted that the question which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had so 
well started would be considered through- 
out Ireland, and that when they re- 
sumed its discussion in that House, 
they would be possessed of fuller infor- 
mation and in a better position to judge 
how a proposal of coercion in any form 
was likely to be received in that country. 
He hoped that when the subject was 
brought forward again the discussion 
might be longer and fuller; but, in the 
meantime, he only wished to express his 
conviction that a proposal of coercion, to 
be acceptable to Ireland, must be of 
such a character as not to violate the 
broad and absolutely essential principles 
on which the National system of educa- 
tion now established in that country had 
been founded, and by reason of which 
it had flourished so well and so long. 
Mr. O'REILLY agreed with what 
had been said in praise of the calm and 
temperate manner in which the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) had introduced his Resolution. 
He agreed, however, with the hon. 
Member’s Oolleague (Mr. Butt) in the 
remark that he was probably before his 
age. They were not yet prepared for 
absolute compulsion in Ireland. With 
regard to that question generally, he 
did not himself now hold as strongly as 
he once did the opinion that the day 
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might not come when it would be neces- 
sary to require by law the residuum of 
parents in Ireland who neglected to send 
their children to school to discharge their 
parental duty in that respect. He re- 
gretted he could not quite agree with the 
congratulations of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) upon the 
progress which they had made in regard 
to National education in that country, 
although he thought that such progress 
as had really been attained had been 
aided by the principle of payment for 
results. On the contrary, he believed it 
was slow and unsatisfactory. Asa proof, 
he might mention that of 1,200,000 chil- 
dren of school age, only 600,000 attended 
school, and that for a period of but 90 
daysinthe year. Neither could he agree 
with the hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
very few children were employed in 
agriculture, for in his (Mr. O’Reilly’s) 
district almost every child of the labour- 
ing class was employed for a large part 
of the year in agriculture at considerable 
wages; and he was in favour of the 
adoption of at least this amount of com- 
pulsion—that no child should be so em- 
ployed without having an educational 
certificate. With respect generally to 


the introduction of absolute compulsion, 
he remarked that there was in Ireland 
an absence of any suitable machinery 


for its application. In saying that, he 
did not mean the merely technical ma- 
chinery, but that there was an absence 
of those moral elements out of which 
such a machinery could be created. He 
apprehended that the last and also the 
worst instrumentality to which they 
could resort for such a purpose would be 
the Constabulary. Neither did he think 
the Boards of Guardians could be fitly 
entrusted with such a function. They 
did not sufficiently possess the confidence 
of the population, nor were they them- 
selves sufficiently educated always to ap- 
preciate the value of education to others. 
At the same time, the attendance of the 
children at school was very bad in many 
parts of Ireland, and though the clergy 
at church on Sundays frequently urged 
the parents to send their children to 
school, their most earnest exhortations 
were often ineffectual. Therefore he 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Roscommon in thinking that they 
could trust altogether to the parents to 
secure the attendance of children at 
school, and he thought there was some 
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ground for calling attention to the neces- 
sity or the expediency of resorting to 
compulsion, indirect if not direct, in 
order to secure attendance at school. 
The Royal Commission had reported 
that there was ample school accommo- 
dation, and the only difficulty was as to 
the attendance. At present anybody 
who chose to build a school and could 
put in it about 30 pupils went to the Com- 
missioners of Education, at once gota 
salary for the teacher, and thenceforward 
took no further interest in the school. 
That state of things tended, especially 
in the North of Ireland, to an unneces- 
sary multiplication of schools which in- 
volved no Lacon and no responsibility 
on those who had built them. He was 
of opinion that no grant should be made 
by the State for educational purposes, 
unless considerable local contribution 
was made, either of money, or of what 
was far more important—namely, per- 
sonal effort to promote the efficiency of 
education. As long as education in Ire- 
land was paid for entirely out of a central 
fund, whether out of taxes levied in the 
United Kingdom, or in Ireland alone, so 
long would the schools there be com- 
paratively ineffective, and zeal and 
energy would not be exerted in their 
behalf. He did not advocate the prin- 
cipleof universal compulsion, but thought 
that indirect compulsion might be more 
effectually carried out by means of an 
increase of the local fees devoted to 
schools. He wished to suggest that a 
rule should be established providing that 
one part of the salary should be paid to 
the managers of schools by the State, 
and that another portion should be con- 
tributed locally. That would interest 
the managers in their work, and increase 
the efficiency of the schools. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and the Govern- 
ment would consider whatmeasurescould 
be brought in to increase at once the 
efficiency of the schools, for this was a 
question of urgent necessity. The schools 
were not doing all they might do, nor 
were the teachers receiving the amounts 
which was their due. Inconclusion, he 
trusted the result of the present discus- 
sion would tend to the advancement of 
education in Ireland and contribute to 
the improvement and prosperity of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER congratulated 
the House on the excellent tone of the 
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debate and the business-like manner in 
which it had been conducted. In dis- 
cussing the question of primary educa- 
tion the real points were sometimes for- 
gotten in side issues, and he believed 
many hon. Members would feel that in 
debates in that House upon Irish educa- 
tion very often what was least considered 
was the interests of the Irish children. 
He must say that he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had made 
out that the interests of the Irish chil- 
dren demanded the attention of Irish 
Members, and of the House generally, 
for it was distressing to know that of 
Irish men and women 57 per cent could 
not read and write. He had no doubt 
that that scandalous state of things was 
diminishing day by day; but it would be 
avery long time before we could look 
without shame at the condition of educa- 
tion in Ireland. By some means or 
another we found the present state of 
things among a people who cared a great 
deal about education. He had always 
heard and believed that, speaking ge- 
nerally, Irish parents compared very 
favourably with English, and even with 
Scotch parents, with reference to their 
desire for the education of their children, 


yet, by some means or other, the educa- 
tion of Irish children was neglected, 
and they had not been able to receive 
the education which they all desired 


they should have. He thought the ex- 
ertions made to secure it were not at all 
sufficient. The statistics were not at all 
pleasant. For instance, the average 
daily attendance of children at schools in 
Ireland was only 395,000, being only 73 
per cent of the population, while the 
average daily attendance in England 
was 2,000,000, being 10 per cent of 
the population. The most disagreeable 
feature in these statistics was the very 
small proportion the average daily 
attendance bore to the numbers on the 
roll, the former being 395,000, and the 
latter being 1,000,000 ; whereas in Eng- 
land the average daily attendance was 
2,000,000, the number on the roll being 
3,000,000. This great difference between 
the average daily attendance and the 
number on the roll in Ireland certainly 
did point to the necessity for the adoption 
ofsome penal measure forinsuring a better 
daily average attendance. He did not 
think that they could get further to- 
night than to bring the question before 
the country ; but he ventured to prophecy 
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that it would be found in Ireland, as it 
had been in England, that, however 
much they might dislike compulsion, 
they would be unable to secure attend- 
ance without it. And after all, what did 
compulsion really mean? It simply ex- 
pressed that it was the duty of the parents 
to take care that their children should be 
taught, and that it was the duty of the 
State to give them aid, if necessary, for 
that purpose. Undoubtedly Parliament 
had to consider the special circumstances 
of the case as regarded Ireland ; but he 
could not see why that country should 
be behind others in the acknowledgment 
of its duty in that respect. There was 
no Vote that he supported with greater 
pleasure than the Imperial grant for the 
promotion of education in Ireland; but 
be thought that the localities ought to 
bear a fair proportion of the expense. 
Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
agreed with the opinions which had been 
expressed by several speakers, that it was 
a great public advantage that this subject 
should have been brought before that 
House, because much good must result 
from public attention being drawn to 
the defects of National education in Ire- 
land, in the way it had been by the able 
and moderate speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy). 
In considering the question, however, 
hon. Members should not form any exag- 
gerated estimate of the deficiencies of 
education in Ireland, and he was afraid 
that the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
might lend some colour to exaggerated 
estimates upon that point. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the large pro- 
portion of the Irish population who were 
unable to read or write, or who were 
able to read only, and not to write, and 
upon those figures he had based certain 
of his arguments. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was afraid that it must be 
admitted that a large proportion of the 
Irish population were unable either to 
read or write; nevertheless, he should 
wish to draw the attention of the House 
to the fact that there was a very decided 
and marked improvement in Irish 
education during the last 40 years. 
From the Census Returns it appeared 
that for the 10 years ended in 1841 the 
proportion of the population above five 
years of age unable to read or write was 
52 per cent, for that ended in 1851 the 
proportion was 46 per cent, for that 
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ended in 1861 the proportion was 38 per 
cent, and for that ended in 1871 the pro- 
portion was 33 per cent. He did not 
mean to say that even the last of those 
figures was satisfactory, but they cer- 
tainly showed a very marked improve- 
ment, and, it should be remembered, in 
criticizing them, that this improvement 
occurred after a time when large num- 
bers of the population had left the coun- 
try, those emigrating’ being probably 
the best educated of their class. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
the number of attendances of children 
at school in Ireland as compared with 
the attendances in England, and in 
doing so instituted, as he thought, a 
comparison upon an erroneous basis. 
He alluded to the average attendance 
each day, from which no comparison 
could be made. The soundest basis 
upon which to form an opinion was that 
properly pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
—that was, not the average daily at- 
tendance, but the numbers and per- 
centage of children who had made a 
sufficient number of attendances to pass 
the results examination. These were 
the children who might be regarded as 
being educated. Thus, though the right 
hon. Gentleman said there was an aver- 
age attendance of 2,000,000 of children 
in England, out of 3,000,000 on the rolls, 
yet when he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
came to examine what percentage passed 
the result qualification he found the pro- 
portion 34 per cent out of 1,783,000 
children, including infants. He would 
not deal with the number of children on 
the rolls in Ireland, for, as already re- 
marked by the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, the systems in the two countries 
were very different. He found that in 
the last Return, taking the school popu- 
lation and their attendance, the propor- 
tion that passed was 400,000, or 33 per 
cent of the total population of children 
of school age. That was only 1 per cent 
behind England. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the qualifying attend- 
ance in Ireland were only 100 in the 
year, whereas they were equal to 125 in 
England. But even taking this into 
consideration, he thought that, whether 
it was desirable to introduce measures 
of compulsion or whether it was not, the 
state of Irish education was not alto- 
gether so backward as was sometimes 
believed. The question now before them 
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was whether, by indirect or direct 
means, they could induce a more satis- 
factory attendance of children at school. 
In England this question had been ap- 
proached in a@ more tentative manner 
than any question which had engaged 
the attention of the Legislature during 
the last decade. By the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, school boards 
had been empowered to make bye-laws 
for compulsory attendance ; yet he found 
that out of 1,760 school boards only 674 
had as yet exercised that power. A 
great advance was made in England 
last year in the powers given to school 
attendance committees of Town Councils 
and Boards of Guardians to make bye- 
laws for compulsory attendance. But 
this provision had not yet come into 
practical operation; and whether that 
power would be largely exercised in 
the future time would show. He simply 
referred to it to show that nothing more 
had been done in England in the way of 
direct compulsion than to give power to 
local authorities which they might exer- 
cise at their discretion. After all the 
repeated discussions and agitations for 
compulsion not much more than one- 
third of the school boards had put the 
compulsory powers into practice. He 
thought it would be admitted that this 
question of compulsory attendance in 
Ireland must be approached with even 
greater caution than had been found 
so necessary in England. What did 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick himself suggest? He objected 
to school-board compulsion altogether, 
and said that everybody would agree with 
him that school boards were not wanted 
in Ireland — and everybody would 
share his impression that that was the 
general opinion of the Irish -people; 
but the hon. Member also said that 
any compulsory system in Ireland must 
be much milder than the English sys- 
tem in its powers of compulsion and 
more flexible in the power of making 
exceptions, so as to admit of other 
grounds for non-attendance being urged 
before the authorities besides those 
which were recognized as reasonable 
grounds in England. Now, as to the 
power of compulsion, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon had very properly 
pointed out, that so far as indirect 
compulsion of children employed in 
trades was concerned, that compulsion 
was at the present moment, and under 
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the existing law, exercised in Ireland as 
much as in England. Well, then, it 
was really a question of the agricultural 

opulation of Ireland, which, of course, 
ormed a very large proportion of the 
whole population. Now, what was their 
case? There were something like 
800,000 occupiers of land in Ireland 
holding land under the value of £8 per 
annum. These persons employed their 
own children, rather than those of others, 
in the operations of agriculture. It 
would be very clear that it was much 
easier to enforce a law forbidding a per- 
son to employ another person’s children 
in his businessthan to enforce a law to for- 
bid a parent to employ his own children 
on his little farm. Then, again, the hon. 
Member for Limerick said that to be fair 
to the parents, they must have a smaller 
penalty than in England, though that 
penalty was only 5s.; and, more than 
that, the hon. Member, seeing another 
difficulty in the case, did not even pro- 
pose that the attendance committees 


which had been instituted in England, 


should be extended toIreland. He(Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had no doubt 
that the hon. Member foresaw no little 
difficulty in forming any attendance 
committees in Ireland that could or 


would carry out any compulsory bye- 


laws. The religious difficulty would 
most certainly arise. For his own part, 
though he did not think that it would be 
impossible for the system to be put in 
force in Ireland, he could not but feel that 
there were grave difficulties in regard to 
its adoption which scarcely presented 
themselves in England. What he un- 
derstood the hon. Member for Limerick 
to recommend really amounted to no- 
thing more than this—that Parliament 
should recognize it by law as the duty 
of the parent that his child should be 
educated ; but if such a law were passed 
as that, supposing that the duty of en- 
forcing. the law was not placed upon 
anyone whatever, was it likely to have 
any practical effect? What was the 
history of the Agricultural Children 
Actin England? Did not Parliament 
repeal that statute, and substitute ano- 
ther system, because the Agricultural 
Children Act, placing the duty of en- 
forcing the attendance upon no one, was 
inoperative? And he ventured to say 
that if such a law were passed in Ireland 
it would be, if pranibie, more inopera- 
tive, because in Ireland, for the reasons 
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he had described, the fact that the parents 
employed their own children in agricul- 
tural work, they had less chance of 
eliciting public opinion on the side of 
such a law than in England. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) had said that he thought that the 
difficulty of the whole matter was that 
there was no voluntary co-operation on 
the question of education in Ireland, 
because Parliament had decreed that 
religious education should not have State 
aid. He had heard that statement with 
astonishment; he did not believe that 
there was any country in the world where 
the religious instruction of children at- 
tending the National Schools was better 
cared for than in Ireland. There were 
no fewer than 5,882 National Schools 
under clerical managers; and in the 
vast majority of those schools, religious 
education was thoroughly and effi- 
ciently given every day in the week ; but 
there were no doubt rules in the Irish 
education system which were of im- 
mense value, particularly in those 
parts of the country where there 
were small minorities of particular 
religious denominations to secure liberty 
of conscience to all. There were in 
Ireland among the whole of the Irish 
National Schools no fewer than 57 
per cent of mixed schools where the 
children of Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians were taught 
together. He was bound to say that 
whatever might be the failure of the 
system of National education in Ire- 
land, he trusted no change might ever 
be made in it which would diminish 
the religious liberty of the parents or 
the children. He thought that, after 
all, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, and the course of the whole 
debate, pointed to the fact that although 
he hoped they had discussed the ques- 
tion to a very useful purpose that even- 
ing, yet the time had not arrived when it 
could be practically dealt with. It would 
be a matter for future consideration whe- 
ther by the extension of indirect compul- 
sion, by a more general enforcement of 
the payment of school fees, by requiring 
the pre-payment of fees, and a certain 
return for regular attendance, and other 
means of that kind they could not very 
much encourage the attendance of chil- 
dren at school. He was inclined to be- 
lieve that when parents had to pay for 
the education of their children, they 
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would take greater pains than now in 
seeing that they were regular in their 
attendance at school. He hoped that 
they would have a little more experience 
than they at present had how the system 
adopted for England, practically worked 
before attempting to extend it to Ire- 
land. They would be enabled to walk 
in the light of English experience. 
Although he could not undertake to 
deal with the question at once, he 
might, on behalf of the Government, 
state that the question would receive 
their most careful attention, and that he 
would, in every way in his power, co- 
operate with the Board of National 
Education in Ireland upon the subject. 
The only way by which a proper attend- 
ance of the children in schools in Ire- 
land could be secured was, he was con- 
vinced, by educating public opinion in 
its favour. They might pass what law 
they chose, but he firmly believed that 
it would be of no avail whatever un- 
less supported by public opinion. He 
hoped the hon. Member had, by 


Elementary 


his Motion, though it had no immedi- 
ate practical result, immensely contri- 
buted, to awaken public opinion in Ire- 
land to the need of a more regular 


attendance at school; and he thanked 
the hon. Member—on behalf of himself 
and the House generally—for having 
brought the subject under their notice. 
He thought the hon. Member could not 
but be satisfied with the debate that 
had arisen upon his Motion; and he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would continue to devote his 
attention to what was a most interesting 
and important question as regarded the 
welfare and future prospects of the Irish 
children. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should not 
like the discussion to close without ex- 
pressing his sympathy with the object 
the hon. Member for Limerick had in 
view in bringing the subject before the 
House. No one who had listened to the 
details he had brought before the House 
could fail to see that, whatever difficulty 
there might be in the way of the educa- 
tion of the Irish people, it had been 
shown that their condition was not satis- 
factory, or what the people of this 
country would wish to see it. Everyone 
must sympathise with the desire of Irish- 
men to have the whole population of that 
country able to read and: write. The right 
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hon. Baronet had me sors the accuracy 
of the figures which had been adduced 
by the right hon. Member for Bradford, 
but the Chief Secretary omitted to take 
notice of the fact that whilst 125 daily 
attendances were required to make up 
the 250 attendances which were requi- 
site in England and Scotland to enable 
a child to obtain the Government grant, 
only 90 daily attendances were required 
in Ireland. This, it would be seen, was 
a great difference, and when the fact 
was considered, coupled with the great 
irregularity in the attendance of the 
children of the various schools through- 
out Ireland, it was clear that the pupils 
could not fail to be far behind as com- 
pared with those who were educated in 
English and Scotch schools. He con- 
sidered that it was of very great im- 
portance that some form of compulsion 
should be established, whether it was 
direct or indirect. The hon. Member 
for Limerick had not pressed upon the 
House that direct compulsion should be 
resorted to at the present time. On the 
contrary, he had recommended®that in- 
direct compulsion should be adopted in 
such a form as would secure the co-opera- 
tion of the parents. He was sure of 
this—that the House would do nothing 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
parent to select the school at which his 
child should be educated, and it was 
certain that no subject of greater im- 
portance could be discussed than the 
means of providing for the educational 
advancement of the Irish population, so 
that it might keep pace with the advance 
of intelligence in Great Britain. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD en- 
tirely concurred in the opinion expressed 
by hon. Members opposite, that the 
National Board had failed because it 
was not popular with the people. It 
was originally intended to combine re- 
ligious and other teaching, so that two 
creeds might be educated in the same 
schools. The Protestants did not like 
the Board system of education because 
their clergymen could not go into the 
schools at any hour of the day they chose 
with their Bibles under their arms and 
give religious education to the children, 
and the Roman Catholic priests did not 
like it because they considered that the 
religious education given in the schools 
was insufficient. The Protestants, how- 
ever, were not in favour of denomina- 
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tional education, because they thought 
it would place the education of the great 
mass of the people in the hands of the 
priests; and they objected, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were the 
first to have recourse to the denomina- 
tional system by establishing parochial 
schools. For himself, he objected to a 
secular system of education where the 
children of two different creeds had to 
attend the same school. He looked upon 
the denominational system as the best 
for Ireland, and believed that if it were 
adopted there would be no need of com- 
pulsion, as the people would willingly 
send their children to the schools where 
they thought the true religion was 
taught. He did not agree with what 
had been said about compulsion. He 
would have a Board that would go annu- 
ally round Ireland and superintend the 
education of the schools, and see that the 
children were properly educated. If the 
suggestions made as to local contribu- 
tions were carried out, one result, he 
thought, would be the establishment of 
denominational education. 

Caprain NOLAN thought that Ireland 
was not ripe for compulsion in the matter 
of education, and that any scheme in that 


direction at the present moment would be 


a failure. With respect to the National 
Board, although it was regarded by the 
people with some mistrust, it did not 
deserve that mistrust so much as was 
the case 20 years ago. Under the Board, 
education might be carried out in the 
denominational sense—and, indeed, such 
was the rule in the greater part of Ire- 
land; butif it worked in a secular sense, 
it would not work well for the people of 
Ireland, who were a religious people. 
If they adopted compulsion, they would 
alienate the clergy, who really were the 
persons who looked after the education 
of children in Ireland, and they would 
cease to take the interest they now mani- 
fested in the schools. In Ireland one 
creed had the wealth and the other creed 
the great bulk of the population, so that 
the local head of the Board would be of 
a different creed. He suggested that 
the present National system should be 
allowed to go on, leaving the people to 
put more trust in it and get rid of the 
idea that it was a system of secularizing 
education, as it was once endeavoured 
to be made. He thought the people of 
Ireland would be led to have more trust 
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in the National system if the restrictions 
at present imposed on the purely deno- 
minational schools were removed and 
the convent schools, for instance, placed 
in a pecuniary sense on the same footing 
as the secular schools. That was a point 
in the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
specially wished to refer to, inasmuch 
as it was a practical point. It appeared 
that while 2s. 11d. per head was paid to 
the population of Scotland, only 2s. 1d. 
was paid to the people of Ireland. The 
difference was upwards of £120,000 ; and 
if Ireland received the same amount paid 
to Scotland, all the differences would 
vanish. Some details of the Irish system 
required amendment. The denomina- 
tional schools were not so well paid as 
the secular schools. Religious education 
was not given in an unmixed school, and 
only with certain restrictions of time in 
other schools. It used also to be the 
interest of the teachers to have as many 
pupils in their schools as possible; but 
now, where the ‘ result”? fees were too 
large, it might injure a teacher to have 
children in his school who did not pay 
the school-pence, and this made it the 
teacher’s interest to exclude backward 
children. The Motion before the House 
was an excellent one in its way, and 
they must all feel deeply indebted to 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) for having brought it 
under their consideration, but he hoped 
it would not be further pressed just now, 
for he did not think that Ireland in its 
present condition was quite ripe for it. 
Cireumstances might arise under which 
the compulsion would remain, and the 
character of the school be changed, and 
thus children would be compelled to 
attend schools which were not in union 
with the religious convictions of their 
parents. He hoped that would be 
guarded against. Beyond that, he con- 
curred with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), that 
it was inexpedient to arouse an ill-timed 
opposition to the National Board of 
Education. Until their system of edu- 
cation had been more fully worked and 
tried he did not consider that it would 
be right to interfere with its progress by 
setting up a compulsory system of edu- 
cation in Ireland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
1862—THE SOLWAY FISHERIES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
condition of the law as affecting the 
Salmon Fisheries in the Solway Firth, 
and to move— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is ad- 
visable that a Royal Commission be appointed 
to consider and report as to the best means of 
carrying into effect the intention of the Legisla- 
ture with regard to the Stake Nets in the Solway, 
as expressed in the thirty-third Clause of ‘ The 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862 ;’ and also 
to report as to the desirability of further legisla- 
tion with a view to removing the injustice con- 
sequent upon the conflicting state and interpre- 
tation of the laws affecting the Solway Fisheries 
in England and Scotland.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, that the ques- 
tion was not a new one—it was rather 
complicated, and not of special interest ex- 
cept to a few Members locally interested ; 
but as the question was of some impor- 
tance, and could not be settled except by 
the interposition of the Legislature, it 
was necessary that legislation should be 
preceded by inquiry. The arrangement 
of the various Acts that had been passed 
regulating these fisheries was something 
like putting together a Chinese puzzle. 
From 1804 to 1861 the Solway was 
under one uniform law—the 44 Geo. IIT. 
ce. 45—which was, on the whole, beneficial, 
though it left open the question of the le- 
gality of stake nets. But about 1860 the 
salmon fisheries of the United Kingdom 
had so deteriorated—owing, he believed, 
chiefly to the ravages of stake nets— 
that a Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed to inquire into the subject 
as to Scotland, and a Royal Commission 
in respect of England. The Committee 
of the House of Lords, after receiving a 
great deal of evidence, recommended the 
abolition, or, if that were impossible, 
the regulation and restriction of fixed 
engines. The Royal Commission which 
reported for England also stated that, 
after careful consideration, they were 
prepared to recommend the suppression 
by law of all fixed engines. In 1861, in 
consequence of that Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, the Lord 
Advocate brought in a Bill for the sup- 
pression in Scotland of fixed engines; 
but it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of Members whose constituents 
were interested in stake nets, and the 
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effect really was rather to strengthen 
than otherwise the position of those 
nets; therefore, it was subsequently 
withdrawn by the Lord Advocate. But 
in the same year—1861—a compre- 
hensive Act was passed for England, by 
which all fixed engines were pronounced 
illegal, except such as were exercised in 
virtue of any grant or charter, or were 
sanctioned by immemorial usage. The 
Act of 1861 repealed either totally or 
partially about 30 other Salmon Fishery 
Acts, among them being the Solway Act, 
so far as it related to Scotland, and to 
fish other than salmon in England, and 
it was then that commenced an admix- 
ture of the law of the two countries. In 
1862 the Lord Advocate tried his hand 
upon a general Act for Scotland. The 
33rd section of that Act was the one that 
affected specially the Solway. By that 
section the provisions of the English Act 
of the previous year, so far as they re- 
lated to fixed engines, were to apply to 
the Scotch shores of the Solway and the 
rivers running into it on that side; but 
all offences under these Acts were to be 
tried by the provisions of the Scotch 
Salmon Fisheries Acts. At that time it 
was evident that the Scotch Members, 
whose constituents were interested in the 
question, believed that that section would 
put an end to the greater part of the 
fishing by stake nets on the Scotch shore 
of the Solway. In the debate in 1862 on 
the 33rd clause of the Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill applying the English 
Act of 1861 to the Solway, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, in answer to Mr. Ewart, said— 
‘* Chartered rights, or rights which rested on 
immemorial usage were saved. It was quite out 
of the question to have one law applicable to one 
side of the Solway, and another law to the other 
side.” —[3 Hansard, clxvii. 74.] 
Mr. Bouverie then contended that it was 
unjust to deprive these people of their 
property in the fishery without giving 
compensation ; but the clause was passed 
by 32 to 14. At the instance of Mr. 
Ewart its operation was suspended till 
1865, so as to give some compensation 
for the change in the law, and this 
extension of two years the Lord Ad- 
vocate considered ample compensation. 
In the year 1865 a further Act was 
passed, under which the Home Secre- 
tary had power to appoint special 
Commissioners, who were to inquire into 
the legality of fixed engines, and to 
remove such as were not proved to be 











privileged. Inasmuch as the 38rd _sec- 
tion of the Scotch Act of 1862 had placed 
the Scotch shore of the Solway under 
the provisions of the English Act, so far 
as related to fixed engines, it had been 
generally supposed that these Commis- 
sioners would have inquired into the 
stake nets on that side of the Solway. 
The Commissioners held their sittings 
in Carlisle in 1867, two years after the 
section of the Scotch Act should have 
come into operation. They decided that 
all the nets on the English side of the 
Solway were illegal, and ought to be 
removed, but that they were not em- 


powered to inquire into the stake nets: 


on the Scotch shore, because there was 
no appeal provided to any of the Scotch 
Courts from their decision. Shortly after- 
wards the Home Secretary announced 
that the Law Officers of the Crown con- 
curred with that decision, and that 
nothing could be done without further 
legislation. In November, 1867, Mr. 
Percy Wyndham asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department— 


“Tf the Government will bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws affecting the Salmon Fisheries 
in the Solway Frith? Up to a comparatively 
recent period the whole of the waters in the 
Frith were under one law; though part was in 
England and the other part in Scotland. The 
fishery legislation of 1861-2 had, however, in- 
troduced a different state of things, which was 
productive of great injury to the fishery. Two 
attempts had been made to rectify the evil, and 
had failed only through accident.” 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in reply— 


‘‘Regretted that, not having been able to 
communicate with the Lord Advocate, who just 
now was very much engaged elsewhere, he could 
not give a definite answer to the Question. It 
certainly seemed to him that a great injustice 
existed at present, as on the English side a 
proper examination of the nets and fisheries had 
taken place, whereas no such examination was 
provided for the Scotch shore; and it might very 
well be that nets were in use on the Scotch 
shore which inflicted injury on the fisheries on 
both shores. The use of nets ought to be placed 
on the same footing on both sides of the Solway, 
and he would consult the Lord Advocate upon 
this point.” —[3 Hansard, exc, 427.] 


Now, all that he (Mr. S. Howard) asked 
for was an inquiry into previous legis- 
lation with the view to further legisla- 
tion on the matter. Having called at- 
tention to the various Acts affecting the 
question, he would now proceed to point 
out a few facts which had resulted from 
this legislation. In the first place, on 
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had been obliged to prove their titles ; 
but not so with regard to the Scotch side. 
Again, immemorial usage had a different 
interpretation in Scotland from what it 
had in England, much tothe disadvantage 
of the latter. While on the English side 
fixed engines had been done away with, 
on the Scotch side there were, within a 
distance of about 12 miles of coast, 29 
stake nets, 78 traps, and 9,000 yards of 
‘‘leaders.”” On the English side there 
were only three modes of fishing legal, but 
on the Scotch side there were eight legal 
modes of capture. On the English side 
the weekly close time was 48 hours to a 
minimum of 42; on the Scotch side the 
close time was only 36 hours—a difference 
of 12 hours to the disadvantage of the 
English fisherman. Now could this be 
considered fair and reasonable? Besides 
thisthe Scotchmen paid nothing whatever 
towards preserving the fish of which they 
caught the greater proportion. He held in 
his hand a map of the stake nets—they 
were like the teeth of a comb. There 
were 29 stake nets, as he had said, in 
about 12 or 13 miles, two-thirds of them 
being between the mouth of the Annan 
and the Esk. All these caught fish to- 
wards the preservation of which the 
Scotch paid nothing whatever. He 
thought he had really said enough to 
justify the words he had used in his 
Motion—that a great injustice was done 
under the present law to English fisher- 
In all the early Scotch statutes, 
from the 15th century, fixed engines were 
set down as illegal, except in waters of 
Solway and Tweed, which were specially 
exempted from all restrictions on ac- 
countof Border jealousies, and he thought 
it very hard that the Scotch should be 
allowed to appeal to antiquated modes of 
exemption in favour of illegal fishing when 
the cause of those exemptions had been 
entirely removed. He didnot admit the 
legality of the exemptions at all, and the 
time had come when they ought to be 
rescinded. Those stake nets only came 
into existence in 1780, when they were 
erected at Newby, at a place a short dis- 
tance west of the mouth of the Annan. 
The legality of the Newby nets was tried 
in 1869 in the case of ‘‘ Johnston v. Mac- 
kenzie,”’ and the Scotch Courts found that 
the exemptions in the Acts of the waters 
of the Solway held good, because the 
net was in the water of the Solway and 
therefore legal. If they claimed the 
right to keep these stake nets on the 
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strength of the old exemptions, why 
did they not claim the right to fish all 
the year round, to which, under those 
exemptions, they were equally entitled ? 
He asked for an Act which would em- 
power the Home Secretary to appoint 
Commissioners for England who should 
have the power to inquire into the le- 
gality of these Scotch stake nets and 
remove all such as should be proved il- 
legal; and, further, he would like very 
much that an Act should be passed for 
the Solway similar to that relating to the 
Tweed passed in 1827, which had had 
the effect of increasing the value of the 
Tweed fisheries from £4,000 to £11,000 
a-year. Last Session he (Mr.S. Howard) 
asked the Home Secretary— 

“Tf he can state why it is that, whilst all the 
stake nets on the English side of the Solway 
were done away with by ‘The Salmon Fisheries 
Act, 1861,’ those on the Scotch side have been 
allowed to remain; and, whether he can render 
any assistance in remedying what is felt by the 
English fishermen to be a great injustice?” 


The Home Secretary, in reply, said— 
‘He was not in any way responsible for the 
legislation of 1861, but the fact unfortunately 
was, that the law on the two sides of the Solway 
was different. The subject was mentioned in 
the Reports of the Inspectors of Salmon 
Fisheries for 1875, who said it was desirable 
to remove the anomaly; but the Scotch pro- 
prietors were indisposed to adopt the neces- 
sary legislation. The Esk was under the Eng- 
lish Acts; but there would be a strenuous 
opposition among the proprietors on the north 
side of the Solway, which was only the estuary 
of the Esk, to come under the same law.”’— 
[3 Hansard, ccxxx. 1175.] 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to abide by that statement— 
because upon his own showing those 
nets were illegal. The Home Secretary 
had power to define the limits within 
which all stake nets were illegal ; stake 
nets were illegal within limits of every 
estuary as defined by the Home Secretary; 
and he had stated that that part of theSol- 
way was simply an estuary of the Esk, and 
thus proved that all stake nets east of 
Annan were illegal. He asked the Home 
Secretary, who was responsible for the 
salmon fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
to rescue the Solway from the unfortu- 
nate and anomalous position into which it 
had been allowed to fall by the jealousy 
of bygone generations and piecemeal 
legislation, and to grant the prayer of 
the Petition of 120 poor fishermen on 
the English side of the river, praying 
that House to take steps by which that 
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great injustice might be removed. He 
hoped that the facts he had stated had 
convinced hon. Members that there was 
a great injustice done to English fisher- 
men by the present state of the law, 
and that hon. Members would accord to 
his Resolution that support which he 
thought it justly deserved. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is advisable 
that a Royal Commission be appointed to con- 
sider and report as to the best means of carrying 
into effect the intention of the Legislature with 
regard to the Stake Nets in the Solway, as ex- 
pressed in the thirty-third Clause of ‘The 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862 ;’ and also 
to report as to the desirability of further legis- 
lation with a view to removing the injustice con- 
sequent upon the conflicting state and interpre- 
tation of the Laws affecting the Solway Fisheries 
in England and Scotland,” — (Mr. Stafford 
Howard,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE admitted 
there was an inequality in the law relat- 
ing to the fisheries on the opposite sides 
of the Solway ; and it was necessary that 
he should point out that there was a diffi- 
culty in suggesting how that inequality 
could be removed. Hon. Members were 
probably aware that the law with regard 
to salmon fishing in the sea round the 
coast of England differed from the law of 
Scotland. In England, since the days of 
Magna Charta, the right to that fishing 
had been vested in the Crown, not for 
its own advantage or for the advantage 
of individuals, but for the benefit of the 
public at large, and the Acts passed on 
the subject of the Salmon fisheries along 
the English coasts amounted simply to 
the regulation of a public right in the 
general interest of the community. In 
Scotland the case was different. The 
fishing of salmon on the coast of Scot- 
land was the patrimonial right of the 
Crown; and the Crown had power to 
give, and had been in the habit of 
giving, rights of fishing to individual 
proprietors. A right thus constituted 
was the private property of the indivi- 
dual so favoured by the Sovereign. He 
did not intend to discuss the merits of 
the question further than to say this— 
that in Scotland there was no such thing 
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as a title by immemorial usage. No 
extent of possession, even if it were 
for 1,000 years instead of 40, would 
of itself constitute a private right 
to heritable estate under the law of 
Scotland. A person who claimed heri- 
table property must produce a char- 
ter; and although there were circum- 
stances in which possession for 40 years 
might be regarded as interpreting the 
terms of an ambiguous charter, yet it 
was always on the charter itself, and 
never on the mere possession, that the 
right was based. Now, it was a matter of 
notoriety that many of the rightsof fishery 
in the Solway Firth rested upon grants 
made by the Crown so early as the time 
of Queen Mary and James VI. It might 
be that there were now persons fishing 
with stake nets on the Scotch side of the 
Solway who had no right to do so; and 
he did not for a moment suggest that 
there ought not to be an inquiry with a 
view to ascertain whether there was not 
unauthorized fishing—whether the right 
of fishing was not exercised by persons 
who had no title by charter or grant, 
and also, perhaps, whether those who 
had received grants or charters had not 
exercised the right in excess of what had 
been conferred upon them by the Crown. 
But if by the words ‘‘ carrying into effect 
the intention of the Legislature’ was 
meant repealing those old exemptions 
and sweeping away the patrimonial 
rights of towns, communities, and _pri- 
vate individuals on the Scotch shore, 
he must say that that was not the in- 
tention of the English Acts, for they 
contained a special reservation in favour 
of rights constituted by grant or charter, 
or by immemorial possession according 
to the law of England. He was not pre- 
pared to accept a Motion couched in the 
terms of that of the hon. Member (Mr. 
S. Howard), especially after the explana- 
tions he had given; but if he did not 
insist upon that particular Motion, he 
(the Lord Advocate) was quite prepared, 
on the part of the Government, to pro- 
mise that there should be an immediate 
inquiry, which he trusted would form 
the basis of some future settlement of 
the question. But he must distinctly 
say that he could not promise that the 
purport of that inquiry would be to 
sweep, away valuable heritable rights 
which were as much constituted property 
by the law of Scotland as property in 
‘land, and which, perhaps, had only re- 
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cently been the subject of purchase and 
sale. A measure for that purpose would 
be one not to regulate the interests of the 
public, but to confiscate the rights of 
private property. There might be some 
method suggested of modifying or regu- 
lating these rights and, perhaps, abo- 
lishing them, in a manner which would 
not inflict pecuniary loss upon the own- 
ers; but he could not promise a measure 
which would deal with them in the way 
in which the public rights on the English 
side had been dealt with. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, the 
question was, not whether stake nets 
were a nuisance or. not, but whether 
effect should be given to the undoubted 
intentions of the Legislature; and there 
could be no doubt that the intentions of 
the Legislature were that both shores of 
the Solway should be placed under the 
same law; and it was thought right 
that this should be done under the 
Scotch Act of 1862. There was great 
opposition on the part of the Scotch 
Members to that proposal, and the 
House, on that occasion, heard a great 
many arguments, such as they had often 
heard on questions relating to Salmon 
legislation, and had refused to give 
effect to, and such also as the House had 
just heard from the hon. and léarned 
Lord Advocate. It was found that the 
English Act of 1861 was defective for 
want of the proper machinery to carry 
it out; and the result was that a Select 
Committee was appointed upon the sub- 
ject in 1864, and in 1865 an Act was 
passed which created Special Commis- 
sioners, who were appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring as to the rights 
which existed with regard to fixed 
engines under the Act of 1861. There 
was no intention to take away engines 
that were held by royal charter, but the 
object of the Commissioners was to as- 
certain whether the engines in use were 
held by royal charter, or whether—as 
was the fact in 99 cases out of every 100 
—they were held by no such title. As 
a result, the Act of 1861 was extended 
to Scotland ; but the machinery that was 
found necessary to give it effect in Eng- 
land was not extended to Scotland also ; 
and Mr. Paterson, who was Chairman 
of the Commission, when formally ap- 
plied to for his view on the matter, said 
at Carlisle that no jurisdiction was ex- 
pressly given to the Commission to in- 
quire into the legality of any engine 











situated in Scotland, and that an appeal 
was given to the Courts of Westminster 
only; and that, as this state of things 
might lead to unfortunate results, all 
the Commissioners would do was to re- 
port their opinion to the Home Secre- 
tary, who might consider it proper to 
take the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Orown on the subject. The ine- 
quality in the existing law had been 
condemned by the last three gentlemen 
who had held the office of Lord Advo- 
cate, and Lord Moncreiff brought in two 
Bills, with the object of rectifying it, in 
1866 and 1868. Both those Bills con- 
tained clauses which had for their object 
the rectification of the present anomalous 
state of the law. The second Bill, he 
might add, proposed to reduce the area 
of the Solway—which might come under 
the operation of the English law—to 
narrower limits. No doubt the hon. 
Gentleman would be satisfied with a 
more limited area, for it was a matter 
of remark that where the injustice—if he 
might use the word—pressed most se- 
verely was that part of the estuary of the 
Solway which was furthest inland, where 
the fish went up into the English rivers. 
He did not know how the Government 
intended to meet the Motion; but with 
regard to the proposition for a Commis- 
sion, he thought all the information ne- 
cessary on the subject had already been 
collected, and was at hand. He did not 
know what his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. 
Howard) wished for; but what was de- 
sirable was to see a uniformity of the 
law on the Solway, as had been expressed 
over and over again in the House; and 
when the hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate talked about the interference with 
private property, and of royal charters, 
he begged to remind him that the whole 
object of the Commission appointed in 
1865 was to prove whether the people 
who alleged that they had royal charters 
possessed them or not; and the effect 
was to sweep away alot of them. And 
it was in the hope that the Commis- 
sioners would be appointed to carry out 
the same sort of inquiry for Scotland as 
was instituted in England, that his hon. 
Friend had introduced his Motion that 
night. It might be said that they should 
have Scotch Commissioners appointed 
under the Scotch law; but if that was 
the case they would have to go back on 
what was done when it was considered 
desirable that the Solway in all parts 
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should be under one and the same law, 
and that that law should be the law of 
England. 

Mr. FLETCHER said, it had not 
been his intention to take part in this 
debate, but after the speech they had 
just heard from the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate he desired to say a few 
words. He was sure he was speaking 
the sentiments of every Member of the 
House when he said that his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Cumberland (Mr. 
8. Howard) had laid his case before the 
House in a speech which showed much 
research, and no little ability. In his(Mr. 
Fletcher’s) opinion his hon. Friend had 
made an unanswerable speech—at any 
rate, it had not been answered by the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate—and he 
had shown conclusively that great hard- 
ship and injustice were inflicted on all 
connected with fisheries on the Cumber- 
land side of the Solway. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive anything more irritating 
to a large body of intelligent and in- 
dustrious men who earned their bread 
by fishing on the Cumberland shores 
than to find their hands tied by Act 
of Parliament forbidding them to 
use those engines and cunning devices 
which were used with deadly effect by 
the fishermen on the opposite coasts of 
Scotland. And this was not all, for it 
could not be doubted that the greatest 
portion of the fish caught in the Scotch 
nets were English salmon born and 
bred in English waters. He had not 
gathered from the speech of the hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate what it was 
that he was willing should be done. 
He had told them a great deal about 
the “‘ patrimonial rights of the Crown” 
and ‘‘immemorial usage,” but he had 
not attempted to show that the griev- 
ances complained of by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Cumberland did not exist. 
He knew that they existed, but he 
would not accept the proposition now 
before the House for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission; he promised, 
however, that if that proposition was 
not pressed, he would, on the part of 
the Government undertake that some in- 
quiry should take place. But he (Mr. 
Fletcher) would like very much to know 
what he intended should be the nature 
of such inquiry and by whom it would 
be conducted? He knew of no means 
of inquiry more likely to be effectual than 
an inquiry conducted: by a Royal Com- 
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mission. The House had heard a great 
deal to-night about the legal anomalies 
which beset English and Seotch fisheries ; 
but in his opinion there were other 
matters not precisely of a legal nature 
which required to be looked into. For 
instance, in Cumberland there were 
two very fine salmon rivers—the Eden 
and the Derwent. For some reason 
which had never been explained one of 
those rivers was a very early salmon 
river, and the other a very late one. In 
the Eden fresh run salmon made their 
appearance in February; but in the 
Derwent very few were caught before the 
month of July. Now, it was quite ob- 
vious that legislation in reference to 
the close time which would be gsi 
in the one case might be totally inap- 
plicable to the other. Surely that was a 
proper subject of inquiry with a view to 
legislation. Whilst alluding to this per- 
plexing subject he would mention a 
circumstance which, though not strictly 
relevant to the subject now before the 
House, might be of interest to those 
who were fond of salmon fishing. It 
used to be the general opinion that the 
reason the Derwent was so much later 
than the Eden was that the temperature 
of the water in the Derwent was much 
lower than that of the Eden. Some 
years ago he (Mr. Fletcher) had some 
experiments made which proved con- 
clusively that such was not the fact. 
The temperature of the water in the two 
rivers was taken daily for twelve months, 
and it was found the mean temperature 
of both rivers was practically the same 
for each month of the year. The real 
cause of that anomaly yet remained to 
be found. Reverting to the Question 
before the House—he hoped that hon. 
Members would not be alarmed at the 
legal difficulties with which the hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had sur- 
rounded himself, and that the Govern- 
ment after all would assent to the in- 
quiry as proposed by the hon. Member 
for East Cumberland, which inquiry he 
could not doubt would result in legisla- 
tion that would remove what was felt to 
be a great injustice by the inhabitants 
of Cumberland. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, he 
thought the case presented by the 
hon. Member for Kast Cumberland 
(Mr. 8. Howard) was by no means so 
unanswerable as the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Fletcher) conceived. 
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As the hon. Member for East Cumber- 
land had said, as far as the question of 
inquiry went, there was not much need 
for it; for almost every fact concerning 
the Solway was now pretty well known. 
What was wanted, and what was desired 
by his hon. Friend was that some action 
should be taken to provide that the 
practice on the English side of the 
Solway should become the practice on 
the Scotch side. It had been laid 
down, as if there was no doubt on 
the question, that the intention of the 
Legislature in the Acts of 1861 and 
1862 was to abolish all stake nets. He 
(Mr. E. Noel) ventured to say that 
there was considerable doubt about the 
matter. In the Act of 1861, which was 
the English Act, no doubt all stake nets 
were prohibited; and by the Scotch Act 
of 1862, Clause 33, fixed engines on 
both sides of the Solway were brought 
under Clause 11 of the English Act ; but 
there were these remarkable words in 
the clause— 

‘‘ But this section shall not affect any ancient 
right or mode of fishing as lawfully exercised by 
any person at the time of the passing of this 
Act, by virtue of any grant, or charter, or im- 
memorial usage.” 


It was, therefore, clear that instead of 
it being the intention of the Legislature 
to do away with all stake nets, there 
were stake nets which were to be pre- 
served. When the Act of 1862 was 

assed, there was a discussion in that 

ouse. The hon. Member who repre- 
sented Dumfries at that time objected 
to the wording of the clause, and in the 
discussion which took place, the then 
Lord Advocate said that this Act would 
not in anywise interfere with any 
chartered rights whatsoever. If, how- 
ever, what was asked by the present 
Motion was granted, it would interfere 
most materially with very clear char- 
tered rights. When asked to take other 
people’s property for some public good, 
they had always been accustomed in 
that House—and he believed in every 
civilized Legislature—to remember that 
for any private property which was taken 
for the public good, the owner should 
have fair compensation. But in the 
course of this debate he had not heard 
a word intimating that they were pre- 
pared to pay fair compensation for 
rights which, he held, could be proved 
to be private property founded on as 
clear rights as any private property— 
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such as land—held by anyone in this 
country. They were told they had a 
river with different laws on the dif- 
ferent sides, and. they were asked to 
make both sides of the river alike, be- 
cause it was hard that the fishermen 
on the English side should be heavily 
weighted by their neighbours on the 
Scotch side. That sounded very plausible; 
but he asked the House to remember 
what the promoters of the Motion asked. 
They wanted to take from persons pro- 
perty which they had held for hundreds 
of years — held under Royal charter, 
granted by the Kings of Scotland, and 
never revoked, and they wanted to do 
this without any compensation. A like 
proposition had never been brought 
before the House. He quite admitted 
that there was a grievance. It was 
a grievance which was stated by the 
Commissioner in 1867. Mr. Paterson, 
when he was adjudicating on the salmon 
fisheries at Carlisle, said that he could 
not undertake to enter upon the subject 
of Scotch stake nets, because he had 
not proper and sufficient jurisdiction, 
there being no provision in the Act for 
an appeal to a Scotch Court of Ses- 
sion. He (Mr. E. Noel) quite agreed 
that the Government ought to provide 
some easier machinery, by which if 
there were any illegal stake nets they 
should be removed, as those on the Eng- 
lish shore were removed. He did not 
wish to keep up a single stake net on the 
Scotch side which had no right to exist 
there. Let there be all the inquiry in 
the world; but if it could be shown 
that the stake nets belonging to the 
burgh of Annan were as much private 
property as any acre of land held by any 
person, to take them away without com- 
pensation, so far from being just, seemed 
to him to be the very reverse. If they 
were asked to do this on public grounds 
— if they were asked to do it because the 
salmon fisheries were being destroyed 
and they ought to consider the food of 
the people—he should have felt it was a 
case much more deserving of consideration 
than was this one. But he thought the 
House should be made acquainted with 
some facts connected with some of those 
stake nets. He would venture to read a 
short extract from a Report made by 
Mr. Buckland in the year 1871. He 
reported— 

‘Tt is my opinion, having twice examined 
the Solway, that the natural conditions of tide 
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expanse and the formation of ground are such 
that fixed engines are the proper mode of catch- 
ing the salmon in this district. No number of 
draft or other nets could produce the same 
amount of salmon in good condition for the use 
of the public. Therefore I cannot advise their 
complete abolition ; first, because it would in- 
terfere with the rights of property according to 
Scotch law; and second it would diminish the 
quantity of salmon sent to market.”’ 


That was the opinion of Mr Buckland, 
whose efforts to preserve salmon were 
well known. Yet, with this statement 
before them of the best mode of fish- 
ing in that country, they were asked 
to enter in and confiscate those char- 
tered rights. He would venture also 
to read a short extract from the 
Report of Mr. Walpole, who was cer- 
tainly not opposed to the preservation of 
salmon. That gentleman said there 
could be no question that sweep nets and 
hang nets were infinitely more destruc- 
tive than the steke nets now in use; yet 
the old stake net proprietors had been 
severely fined. He could quote also from 
the Report of Mr. Young to the same 
effect, and he thought the House would 
see that the proposition before it was one 
that it would be most unfair and most 
unjust to carry out. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. 8. Howard) spoke of the injustice 
of the present law, but what he pro- 
posed seemed to be vastly more unjust; 
and, therefore, he (Mr. E. Noel) whilst 
having no desire to prevent an inquiry 
being instituted by the Government, 
hoped that they would also appoint Com- 
missioners, by means of a short Act, who 
would try in a cheap form the legality 
or illegality of every stake net on the 
Solway. He was quite prepared for 
that, but he must protest against this 
Motion, because the language in 
which it was couched and the tenor of 
his hon. Friend’s speech conveyed a 
demand that the House should confis- 
cate what was as clearly private property 
as the land of any proprietor in the 
country. 

Mr. J. MAITLAND said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. E. Noel) appeared to be 
very much afraid of confiscation ; but the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had dis- 
tinctly stated that he would not sanction 
anything that approached confiscation. 
And his hon. Friend should remember 
that salmon fishing was the only kind 
of property where they might see that a 
man reaped who had never sown. The 
peculiarity of it was that there was one 
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set of people who took care of the 
salmon, and another set who caught 
them and made property of them. That 
appeared to him to take it out of the 
ordinary condition of ordinary property, 
and when anyone talked of confiscation, 
he would always remind them that 
salmon existed in this country solely in 
consequence of the stringent enactment 
of the Legislature, and that the property 
of the fisheries had enormously increased 
in late years by Parliament having 
taken away the rights of other proprie- 
‘tors. That being the state of matters, 
he confessed that he sympathized with 
the Lord Advocate and the Government 
—because he believed that, on the one 
hand, they were scrupulously desirous of 
having nothing like confiscation; and on 
the other hand, they were anxious to 
keep up the supply of salmon. Speak- 
ing from his own experience, he believed 
that salmon fishing in the Solway was 
falling off in value. That was the case 
even in the time that he could remem- 
ber, and the oldest inhabitants could tell 
a most lamentable tale. It was not a 


question of English and Scotch. The 
people who had these stake nets no 
doubt exercised very — 

T 


practice on 
those on the other side. ey had their 
property increased in value, and did 
nothing in return. The same thing held 
good as to the other proprietors in the 
rivers. They could do nothing, although 
the nets had increased. An Act had 
certainly been passed by which the close 
time was largely extended. But the 
question was what was to be done? He 
was unable to give any suggestion; but 
he thought they might have an inquiry, 
and if there was to be one, he hoped it 
would be not only as to stake nets, but 
also as to illegal modes or successful 
modes of fishing, such as flats and draft 
nets and other engines. He believed 
that by the Act of 1865 the Commis- 
sioners had the power to inquire not 
only as to stake nets, but other engines. 
He hoped if this inquiry was granted 
that the Commissioners would be em- 
powered to look into both, and not only 
one mode. He was perfectly astonished 
at the small revenues these fisheries 
seemed to yield, for the payment was 
only £1,060 altogether. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government really had only one object 
in this question—that right should be 
done. He thought that anyone who 
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looked at a map of the Solway would 
convince himself that there was a good 
deal going on on the north side of the 
Solway that ought not to goon. So far 
as the Government were concerned, they 
were perfectly willing to put that right, 
not only in the most practical and feasi- 
ble, but in the shortest and most ready 
way. That was a totally different thing 
—and he did not think the House ought 
to confuse the two stories—that was 
nothing like confiscation. A good deal 
of mischief was going on, and people 
were doing things which they ought not 
to do; and when people were doing what 
they had no right to do, they ought to 
be prevented from doing it. That had 
been done to the full extent on the Eng- 
lish side, and the question was, as to 
what was to be done on the Scotch side. 
Therefore there could be no objection on 
the part of the Government to there 
being a full and fair inquiry into the 
matter. He had no objection to accept 
the Motion as it stood on the Paper 
except that he thought it would not 
carry them very much further; and he 
did not think it would answer the pur- 
pose they had in view; for the Motion 
was ‘to call the attention of the House 
to the condition of the law as affecting 
the salmon fisheries in the Solway.” 
Now, he did not think the attention of 
the House could have been called to it 
in amore simple and effectual manner 
than by the hon. Member for East Cum- 
berland. Then the Motion said that it 
was advisable to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission— 


“To consider and Report as to the best means 
of carrying into effect the intention of the 
Legislature with regard to stake nets in the 
Solway, as expressed in the thirty-third Clause 
of the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862, and 
also to report as to the advisibility of further 
legislation.” 


He did not object to that if it stopped 
there; but he objected to the latter part 
of the Motion, because it referred to an 
injustice as existing, assuming that in- 
justice did exist before the fact had been 
proved by a Commission. The Motion 
proceeded— 

“With a view to removing the injustice con- 
sequent upon the conflicting state and interpre- 
tation of the laws affecting the Solway Fisheries 
in England and Scotland.” 


In talk across the Table of that House it 
might for convenience of discussion be 


D 
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allowed that an injustice did exist. It 
might be assumed in that way, but it 
should not be assumed in a Resolution 
of the House. If the hon. Member 
were willing to accept a Motion from 
which the latter words were omitted, he 
(Mr. Cross) would raise no objection. 
He wished to point out to the hon. 
Member that, as had been mentioned 
on both sides of the House, a great 
mass of information on this subject had 
already been collected ; and if anything 
was wanted, it was that any Commission 
that might be appointed to make inquiry 
into this matter should have power to 
require people to prove the rights they 
claimed. The Motion of his hon. Friend 
did not go far enough; he (Mr. Cross) 
would therefore make the proposal that 
the Commission should have power to 
require parties who appeared before 
them to prove their rights. It would 
probably be found that many would be 
found exercising rights they were not 
entitled to exercise, or which they were 
exercising in excess; these questions 
would then be settled once for all. In 
this there could be nothing in the nature 
of a confiscation of rights. It was not 
because certain customs might not be in 
accordance with the law of England that 
therefore persons should be deprived of 
these rights they held under the law of 
Scotland. The rights in this case were 
rights of property, and he asserted the 
principle that they were not to be in- 
vaded, however convenient such a course 
might seem, and whatever primd facie 
reasons might be shown. He was per- 
fectly willing to make a demand that 
such rights should be proved; but being 
once proved they should not be taken 
away unless under the extreme pressure 
of public interest. Proof of right should 
be called for, and, that being done, it 
was not necessary to add to the discus- 
sion the question of the state of the law 
on either side of the Solway. He did 
not say that the result would be that the 
English and Scotch sides would be under 
the same law; but when all injustice 
was removed, it should be established 
that no right should be exercised unless 
as right of property. If this was suffi- 
eient for the hon. Member for East 
Cumberland he (Mr. Cross) was per- 
fectly willing to accept the Motion in the 
amended form he had indicated. 

Mr. J. MAITLAND asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman intended the in- 
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quiry to extend to the stake nets and 
engines in the upper waters ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was simply dealing with the question 
of the Solway Firth according to the 
Motion, for the reason that the Solway 
had been excepted from fishery legisla- 
tion; but he did not maintain, or let 
fall anything that might lead to legisla- 
tion in other matters which he was not 
then prepared to discuss. 

Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD said, he 
would be glad to adopt the Motion in 
the form proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. With regard to the ques- 
tion of injustice, it simply referred to 
the fact that an investigation had taken 
place upon the English side, and not 
upon the Scotch side, and that there 
was a desire such an investigation should 
take place. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
understood that the Home Secretary ac- 
cepted the proposal of the hon. Member 
for East Cumberland as a matter of 
form ; but that it was necessary to move 
the omission of the last two lines — 
namely— 

“With the view of removing the injustice 
consequent upon the conflicting state and inter- 
pretation of the laws affecting the Solway Fish- 
eries in England and Scotland.” 


He would move accordingly that these 
words should be omitted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is advisable 
that a Royal Commission be appointed to con- 
sider and report as to the best means of carrying 
into effect the intention of the Legislature with 
regard to the Stake Nets in the Solway, as ex- 
pressed in the thirty-third Clause of ‘ The 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1862;’ and 
also to report as to the desirability of further 
legislation,’—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,’ put, and negatived. 


- Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is advisable that a Royal Commission be ap- 
pointed to consider and report as to the best 
means of carrying into effect the intention of 
the Legislature with regard to the Stake Nets 
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in the Solway, as expressed in the thirty-third 
Clause of “The m Fisheries (Scotland) 
Act, 1862;” and also to report as to the desi- 
rability of further legislation. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question roposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE SLAVE CIRCULARS, 1876— 
SURRENDER OF A SLAVE AT JEDDAH. 


RESOLUTION. 


Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to call attention to the surrender at Jed- 
dah, in December last, of a recently im- 
ported African slave who had escaped 
into a British man-of-war, and to ask 
for explanations regarding the applica- 
tion to such cases of the Slave Circular 
of August last; and to move— 

“That the slave trade carried on under the 


Turkish and Egyptian flags requires the active 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government,” 


said, that he was not there to allege any 
special ill-usage of the slave who had 
been given up at Jeddah; but although 
there might not have been hardship in 
the way of immediate barbarity in the 
treatment of that slave, was it not a hard- 
ship that a man should be torn from his 
home in Nubia, in the interior of Africa, 
that he should be made a subject of the 
slave traffic, and that he should be 
carried across the seas and sold to a 
master who worked him as an out-door 
slave in digging sand at Jeddah, for the 
purpose of being used as ballast by the 
ships frequenting that place? This 
incident at Jeddah constituted a typical 
case, and raised the question which he 
wished to submit to the House, whether 
it was right and proper, and whether it 
was in accordance with the feelings of 
the people of this country, that a slave 
who had escaped to a British man-of-war 
should be surrendered by an English 
officer, and again made a slave. It was 
no ordinary case of domestic slavery 
as practised in the East, where the 
slave had been born and brought up 
in the house of his master. This slave 
was a recent importation, and he had 
actually got on board a British man-of- 
war. The question then arose, being on 
board a man-of-war, what was to be 
done with him, and it was decided for- 
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mally and deliberately to give him up. 
If the case had occurred at Zanzibar, 
this slave, under the orders of the Ad- 
miralty, would have been entitled to his 
freedom as a newly-imported slave. But 
as the case occurred in the Turkish domi- 
nions, and because we had no Treaty 
with Turkey for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade he was given up. Turkey 
was a specially favoured nation in this 
and other matters. Although we had no 
Treaty with Turkey we had Turkish 
promises without end on this subject 
abolishing this black slavery; yet the 
Slave Trade was actually carried on 
under the Turkish flag in a flagrant and 
open manner and on a great scale. The 
first question he wished to put, and 
which he hoped the Government would 
make clear, was whether the Slave Trade 
Circular of August last did or did not 
mean that a slave who had found his 
way on board one of Her Majesty’s ships 
was not to be given up. If the Circular 
meant that he was to be given up the Bri- 
tish nation had construed the terms of the 
Slave Circular wrongly. He held that the 
meaning of that document, whatever it 
was, ought at least to be made clear, so 
that there should be no misconception. 
The second paragraph of the Circular 
left a considerable discretion, but the 
first paragraph of the Circular was, he 
thought, applicable to this case. The 
words of that paragraph were that the 
officer in command should ‘‘not admit 
any demand made upon you for his sur- 
render on the ground of slavery.” If 
that was the construction to be put on 
the Circular an error had been com- 
mitted in this case. Here no demand 
whatever had been made, yet the slave 
was deliberately and formally delivered 
up. The question, he understood, was 
as to the meaning of the word received. 
Was it to be construed as if a slave was 
not received until it was determined to 
keep him on board, or was he received 
as soon as he put his foot on board our 
ship? He maintained that the deck of 
a British man-of-war was ‘free soil,’’ 
and whenever a slave had under any 
circumstances been permitted to come 
on board he could not be delivered up. 
He was anxious that the point should be 
cleared up, because he was a Member of 
the Royal Commission which reported 
upon the question, and he had the mis- 
fortune to differ from his Colleagues 
upon it. There could be no doubt that 
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throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and down to the present time, the doc- 
trine had been held that a slave who 
once got on board a ship of war should 
not be given up. In proof of that, as 
regarded the 17th century, he need 
only refer to the Treaty entered into 
with Tripoli, which provided that when 
one of His Majesty’s ships of war 
appeared off Tripoli, on notice being 
given to‘the Consul, and proclamation 
being made, any Christians who escaped 
on board should not be required back 
again. In the 18th century the language 
ot Lord St. Vincent, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, was equally 
explicit. His Lordship stated in his 
despatch, that from the days of Blake it 
had been the practice of the Navy not to 
surrender slaves that had escaped on 
board His Majesty’s ships, and he added, 
‘‘God forbid that such a Divine maxim 
should ever be forgotten.”” In the pre- 
sent century, he (Sir George Campbell) 
had to quote as his authority the expres- 
sions of Lord Clarendon, when Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in 1856. Lord 
Clarendon said— 


“Tf a slave take refuge on board a British 
ship of war, it should be the duty of the captain 
still, as heretofore, to refuse to surrender him.” 


No words could be plainer than those, 
and it was clear from those authorities 
and others which he could cite, if neces- 
sary, that during the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries, down to the year 1870, it 
was the rule of the British Navy, that 
the deck of a ship of war was free soil, 
and that the slave who set his foot on it 
thereby became free. With unimportant 
exceptions the Governments of foreign 
countries supported this view. Portugal 
and Holland questioned the application 
of the rule, but the Governments of 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
and the official legal authority of France 
concurred in regarding the deck of a 
man-of-war as part of the national ter- 
ritory, and the slave who had once gained 
that deck as free. He believed there 
was no doubt that this country wished 
the freedom of escaped slaves to be main- 
tained, providing there was no excessive 
complication arising with other Powers. 
There was no danger of this complication 
now. So long as the United States, or 
any other great civilized Power, main- 
tained a system of slavery it might have 
been difficult to carry out that principle ; 
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but all difficulty was now removed by 
the fact that no great or civilized Power 
maintained a system of slavery. Then 
it was urged that it would cause diffi- 
culty and complication in countries where 
slavery now existed, and where slaves 
had to be employed in coaling Her 
Majesty’s ships at some foreign stations 
and on other similar duties. He was in- 
clined to think that in maintaining a 
great principle of this kind we might 
very well consent to submit to any 
petty inconvenience from being com- 
pelled to employ free labour instead of 
slave labour for the coaling of our 
ships at any port where slavery was 
still maintained, and he understood that 
this was done at the ports of Brazil, 
and that only free labourers were em- 
ployed by British men-of-war. There 
could be no doubt that at the present 
moment a large traffic in slaves was 
being carried on openly and with perfect 
impunity in the Red Sea under the 
Turkish and Egyptian flags—a traffic 
which our Naval officers did nothing to 
interfere with or put down, because 
they had no power todo so. The evi- 
dence taken before the Committee was 
on that point very ample and conclusive, 
and Sir Bartle Frere spoke in the most 
positive terms to that effect. The Reports . 
of the Consuls at many parts in the East 
were equally strong in denouncing Egypt 
and Turkey as the great offenders in 
this way, and one Consul even said that 
500 slaves were in one instance put on 
board Egyptian or Turkish vessels and 
carried across the Red Sea in sight of the 
English Consul. He might be told by 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as they were told the other 
night, that efforts were now being made 
to conclude a Treaty with the Khedive 
of Egypt in order to suppress the Slave 
Trade. On that he would only observe 
that such efforts had already been made 
before, and he sincerely hoped they 
would prove more successful than they 
had done heretofore, although he could 
not feel very sanguine on that score. 
But, as to the Slave Trade extensively 
carried on under the Turkish flag, he 
wished to know whether the Turks alone 
were to be for ever privileged in these 
matters, and were to remain exempt 
from all the laws of civilization and all 
the restraints which were imposed on 
other people. Were British interests 
so bound up with Turkey that, for the 
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sake of those interests, we were ready to 
let her carry on the Slave Trade with 
impunity? It was high time, in his 
opinion, that the Slave Trade should be 
declared piracy. So long ago as 1822, 
at the Congress of Verona, the Duke of 
Wellington pressed thatupon the Powers, 
but France would not agree to it. Now 
he was sure France would be actuated 
by the highest sentiments of humanity, 
and the only resisting Power would be 
Turkey, and her resistance ought to be 
put down. In treating with the Turkish 
Government we should not be content 
with asking for promises which had been 
and always would be broken, but should 
require sterner and more effective mea- 
sures. The hon. Gentleman concluded 


by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the slave trade carried on under the Turkish 
and Egyptian flags requires the active attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government,”—(Sir George 
Campbell, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
should not have intervened’ between the 
_ hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) and the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, if he had not 
had the honour of serving on the Royal 
Commission with reference to Fugitive 
Slaves on which the hon. Member was 
one of his Colleagues. He was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Member had taken 
up this case, because everybody would 
acknowledge his efforts to check the 
Slave Trade; nor was he surprised at 
the view taken by him of this case, as it 
had been strongly pressed by the hon. 
Member on the attention of the Commis- 
sion. The Commissioners did not think 
that the mere fact of the admission of a 
fugitive slave on board one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s vessels necessitated the retention 
of that fugitive slave, but that the cap- 
tain was bound to take all matters into 
consideration, especially when in the 
port of a friendly State in which domestic 
slavery was recognized as law. The hon. 
Member contended, contrary to the opi- 
nion of all his Colleagues, that the mere 
fact of a fugitive slave being on board 
one of Her Majesty’s ships ought to se- 
cure him from being given up. The Com- 
mission, however, reported that the ships 
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of the Royal Navy should not be made a 
general asylum for all fugitive slaves ; 
but that the commanders of such ships 
should carefully inquire if, beyond the 
desire of the slave himself, there were 
reasons for thinking he would be treated 
with inhumanity, before they deter- 
mined whether or not to surrender the 
fugitive. The hon. Member said that 
before 1870 there were no cases in which 
slaves had been surrendered. But he 
was mistaken, as there were other cases 
on record. By way of example he (Sir 
Henry Holland) would quote one. In 
1837 a slave took refuge on board Her 
Majesty’s ship Romney, lying in the har- 
bour of Havannah. The commander 
surrendered him to his owner, and Lord 
Palmerston, who was not usually sup- 
posed to be a supporter of slavery, 
wrote a despatch on the 5th of January, 
1838, in which he said that the conduct 
of the commander was right and proper. 
Indeed, at that time our ships were ex- 
pressly ordered not to go into the ports 
of the Southern States of America, be- 
cause difficulties might arise if slaves 
escaped tothem. The Admiralty, surely, 
could hardly be blamed for issuing a 
Circular in accordance with the distinct 
opinions of the Lord Chief Justice and 
of the late Mr. Justice Archibald, than 
whom a better Judge never sat on the 
English Bench; of Sir Robert Philli- 
more, and of three such international 
lawyers as Mr. Mountague Bernard, Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, and Sir Henry 
Maine. The Circular was clear in its 
terms. All cases were to be inquired 
into, and so far the Circular was in 
favour of the slaves. It was also in ac- 
cordance with the Report of the Com- 
missioners, whether that Report was 
right or wrong. He did not propose to 
discuss the case now under consideration, 
because the Under Secretary would deal 
with it. If admission on board Her 
Majesty’s ships for the temporary pur- 
pose of inquiring into the truth of any 
case was initself a bar to any surrender, 
it appeared to him that a great hardship 
would be inflicted on fugitive slaves, 
because admission would generally be 
refused. As to the Slave Trade in the Red 
Sea, he shared in the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman, and he heartily desired to 
see a check put upon it; but he thought 
that they might trust the Government, 
looking to the statements that had been 
made by them on the subject, and con- 
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sidering that the rule laid down by Lord 
Carnarvon for the abolition of domestic 
slavery in the protected territories of the 
Gold Coast, carried out as it had been so 
ably and energetically by Governor 
Strachan, was the most efficient step that 
had been taken for years towards the 
extinction of that trade. 

Mr. WHITBREAD thought that 
when this case was fully examined, it 
would be seen that it would be difficult 
to deal with it by a Circular. No Cir- 
cular, in his opinion, could possibly be 
drawn that would stand. When he 
first saw the latest Circular, he thought 
it was an innocent one, but when he 
examined it he had a different opi- 
nion. His hon. Friend (Sir George 
Campbell) wished to lay down a law 
that it would be unlawful to put a slave 
ashore, but that would not stand for a 
moment. It might operate hardly upon 
the slaves themselves, as there would be 
circumstances when a captain would be 
obliged to do so. He did not think any 


written Circular could accurately lay 
down the principle by which our com- 
manding officers ought to be guided. 
The Slave Circular instructed the captain 
of a British vessel, in the case of a slave 


received on board while in territorial 
waters, not to entertain any demand for 
his surrender upon the ground that he 
was a slave; but it did not tell the cap- 
tain that he was not to think of him as 
a slave at all. He (Mr. Whitbread) 
would say that all our difficulties on the 
subject of slavery had been occasioned 
from this new system of issuing Circulars 


which fettered the discretion of our cap- | g 


tains. Those who framed these Circu- 
lars appeared to think it necessary that 
we should look upon the slave as pro- 
perty. The right view appeared to him 
to be that when once a slave was on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships, the 
captain should entirely ignore the fact 
that the slave was claimed as property by 
some one, and should treat him exactly as 
he would treat a free man, with this ex- 
ception, that there were certain cases 
in which the captain ought to detain a 
slave to save him from ill-treatment or 
capture when he would not detain a free 
man. ‘That was the principle which the 
country would like to see adopted, and 
which, while the captains were allowed 
to exercise their own discretion, had 
been satisfactorily carried out. They 
were well acquainted with these waters 
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and were thoroughly familiar with the 
questions that were likely to arise. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, this case was 
a distinct instance of the’ folly of tying 
down the discretion of our officers by 
these Circulars. Under the old system 
the thing went on very well, but since 
these Circulars had been issued we had 
got into difficulties which would un- 
doubtedly increase. He would ask, 
however, why it was that slavery existed 
at Jeddah at all—it existed there only 
because this country had neglected its 
duty in not putting an end to this insti- 
tution in that part of the world. We 
had chosen to continue on friendly terms 
with this accursed country of Turkey in 
Europe years after we ought to have 
thrown her over. We had secured 
Treaties for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade with nearly all the world except 
Turkey and Egypt, and we ought to 
have long ago insisted on Treaties with 
these powers also, and not allowed their 
flags to carry on this infamous traffic 
in the Red Sea. It was a notorious 
fact that in Turkey in Europe slaves 
were bought and sold in spite of all the 
firmans against the traffic, and that that 
was the only State in Europe in which 
such a traffic was carried on, and a great 
part of their supply came from the Red 
Sea. We ought at once to say with 
the other Powers that it should no longer 
be allowed. He went a step further, 
and said with the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy that all civilized nations should 
regard this traffic in human flesh as 
piracy, and crush it wherever it could be - 
ot at. 
Mr. BOURKE said, he did not think 
that the House was anxious that this 
debate should be unduly protracted, and 
therefore he ventured to rise at that 
early stage of it to give such informa- 
tion on the subject as he was able to lay 
before the House. He concurred in a 
great deal that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), but must dissent from one 
proposition which he had laid down— 
that we ought to adopt a certain course 
with regard to fugitive slaves, because 
we should not have a great Power 
to interfere with us in that course. 
That was a principle which this country 
had never adopted. It had always done 
its best to suppress the Slave Trade, and 
he hoped it would continue to do so; 
and, whether we were opposed by a 
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small Power or a great one, he trusted 
that would make no difference. The 
hon. Member had drawn a distinction 
between Oriental and Occidental slavery, 
but for his part he recognized no differ- 
ence between the two; and, whether it 
was carried on on the shores of the Red 
Sea or on the West Coast, the endeavour 
of Her Majesty’s Government would 
be to put a stop to it. With regard 
to the Slave Trade in the Red Sea, 
there could be no doubt that that was 
Oriental slave trade, and to excuse it upon 
that ground would be absurd and revolt- 
ing to his feelings, and also would be 
contrary to the policy of England. The 
hon. Member had also occupied a large 
portion of his speech with a description 
of the law of England relative to fugi- 
tive slaves. That was a question which 
was discussed last year at very great 
length, and it resulted in a Commission 
which had reported on the subject. He 
did not, therefore, think it would be 
agreeable to the House that he should 
now renew that discussion. At the 
same time he could not allow what the 
hon. Member had stated to pass alto- 
gether unnoticed. The hon. Member 
had read a despatch from Lord Palmer- 
ston to Mr. Jerningham, written in 1860, 


by which he endeavoured to support the 
proposition that England had at all 
times maintained the doctrine that fugi- 
tive slaves, whether within territorial 
waters or not, should not be surrendered 
when they got on board Her Majesty’s 


ships. Now, the hon. Member had 
not dealt fairly with the House in that 
case. In fact, that was an exceptional 
case. We had been obliged to act with 
regard to Brazil on a different principle 
from any other country. Brazil had for 
years openly violated all her Treaties 
with us in regard to the suppression of 
the Slave Trade ; for that reason we took 
a high hand with her, and acted with 
regard to her in a totally different way 
from all other countries. The hon. Mem- 
ber must have known that the case to 
which he referred was quite an excep- 
tional one. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not know the case was exceptional. 

Mr. BOURKE was very much sur- 
prised to hear it. It was a well-known 
fact that Brazil had been an excep- 
tion to the rule laid down. Beyond 
that, Lord Clarendon in 1870 laid it 
down as his opinion, with respect to the 
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case of slaves taken on board at Mada- 
gascar, that commanders of Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers were not justified, 
where slavery was legal, in recovering 
fugitive domestic slaves. In 1870 a 
letter from Mr. Hammond laid down 
precisely the same rule, but in stronger 
terms, and that rule was’ exactly con- 
trary to what had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy as being the 
general principle upon the subject. Now, 
with regard to the interpretation which 
the hon. Member put on the Circular, he 
must altogether decline to interpret this 
Circular, or any other law or regulation 
in an abstract form. When cases arose 
under the Circular, they would be dealt 
with according to the Circular ; and when 
they knew all the facts connected with 
the Jeddah case, they would be enabled 
to decide whether the Consul had acted 
rightly or not. The hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) objected to 
lay down any rules in the Circular—he 
would rather state principles, and leave 
the matter to the discretion of the offi- 
cers ; but how could he state principles 
to officers engaged in all parts of the 
world except in a Circular? The prin- 
ciple to which the hon. Gentleman had 
referred appeared to him (Mr. Bourke) 
exactly the same as that laid down in 
the Circular, which directed that in no 
case should a slave be surrendered on 
the ground of his slavery. Supposing it 
had been the case of a free man, would 
the hon. Gentleman have had him put 
ashore at once ? 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that in the 
Jeddah case there was no demand for 
the surrender. 

Mr. BOURKE: Just so. Certainly 
not! There was no demand for sur- 
render; and if he were a free man who 
came on board you would have put him 
ashore at once. This man was treated 
better than if he had been a free man, 
because, instead of being simply put 
ashore, he was handed over to the Con- 
sul, who took security that he should not - 
be ill-used ; and that was the second re- 
gulation of the Circular under which 
fugitive slaves were to be dealt with. He 
was not going to say more than this— 
they had not yet received the Report of 
the Consul; and that might easily be 
accounted for. We had no communica- 
tion directly with Jeddah. Communi- 
cation was only had by casual steamers 
calling there from time to time—very 
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often there was no communication for a 
number of weeks. But when the Report 
was received, the Government would 
éake the whole matter into considera- 
tion, and say whether the Consul had 
done right in giving up this slave, 
taking security that he should be well 
treated. It was quite true, as had been 
said, that we had no Convention with 
Turkey. Last year he stated that the 
Government were hoping to make a 
Treaty with Turkey on the subject of 
the Slave Trade; but, at the present 
moment, Turkey had quite enough to 
do with matters vitally affecting her 
Empire, and it would be too much to 
expect she would enter into any Treaty 
affecting matters connected with the 
Slave Trade; but when she recovered 
from her present condition he trusted 
she would be prepared to make the 
same advance which other countries in 
the East had made for the suppression 
of the traffic. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE—THE QUEEN 
v. CASTRO—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY, on rising 


**to call attention to Correspondence with the 
Home Office relating to the Tichborne Claimant, 
now suffering penal servitude under the name 
of Castro alias Orton, soliciting inquiry into the 
circumstances connected with his trial and con- 
viction, together with Documents in the nature 
of evidence in support of such application, and 
especially Affidavits by Charles Orton, the 
brother of Elizabeth Jury, and Mary Ann 
Tredget, the sister of Arthur Orton,” 
said, that he felt embarrassed how to 
justify himself in introducing the Tich- 
borne case again before the House. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary answered 
Questions on ordinary occasions; but he 
- (Mr. Whalley) confidently asked hon. 
Members whether that course had been 
pursued by the right hon. Gentleman 
and also by the Secretary to the Treasury 
in answering Questions on this subject. 
It would have been much better to have 
disposed of the subject in a straight- 
forward manner by giving a direct 
answer to the Question rather than pre- 
suming on the incompetency of any par- 


ticular Member that put the Question, 
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because until that was done the Question 
still remained upon the Paper. He had 
presented Petitions signed by 300,000 
persons a the administration of 
justice in this case, and preferring 
charges against those who tried him 
which no Judge had ever before allowed 
to remain on the Table of the House 
without demanding a full inquiry. He 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
substantiating the charges so made be- 
fore any tribunal that House might ap- 
point for investigating them. Besides 
the pressure that was put upon the Press 
during the trial not to speak or discuss 
the points and circumstances as they 
arose, the Press had, by some extraordi- 
nary circumstance, omitted to notice the 
action of public opinion in favour of the 
Claimant which had not abated since the 
trial. He wished to know why an officer 
of that House was selected to pay Charles 
Orton 21s. a-week for more than 12 
months to keep his address secret and to 
communicate with him under a fictitious 
name. He asked why this man was not 
called on the trial. He declared that 
the man had been tampered with by the 
Treasury, and that a direct bribe was 
given to him by his retention by the 
Solicitor to the Treasury of 21s. a-week 
for the express purpose of preventing the 
unhappy man now in Dartmoor from 
obtaining the benefit of this man’s evi- 
dence. How the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, so intelligent, 
courteous, and able a person, could lend 
himself to such a proceeding he could 
not imagine. He could prove by docu- 
ments in his pocket that this man was 
paid this money for more than 12 months. 
He had asked a Question on the subject 
the other evening of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who, however, declined to 
reply to it on the ground that he had 
answered a similar Question nearly two 
years since; but when he turned to the 
answer given by the hon. Gentleman in 
August, 1875, he found that he had on 
that occasion also declined to give the 
information asked for. He believed it 
was true that nearly £10,000 had been 
paid for the bringing up of witnesses 
from all parts of the world by the Trea- 
sury, at the expense of the public, but 
they were afterwards kept back because 
it was found that their evidence would 
be adverse to the prosecution, and he re- 
oy the 21s. a-week paid to Charles 

rton as nothing less than hush money. 
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He could not help expressing his surprise 
that the Home Secretary who mani- 
fested so much courtesy and ability 
on every other subject should make this 
case an exception. [‘‘Oh!” and “ Di- 
vide! |] He would, however, again ask 
him why he did not lay before the Judges 
who tried this case the evidence brought 
before the Home Office showing that 
there had been a miscarriage of justice. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it would 
be a bad precedent to lay before the 
Judges evidence which would have been 
brought before the Court, because in 
Court the witnesses could be examined 
and cross-examined. He(Mr. Whalley) 
regarded that dictum as avery startling 
one, and it did not accord with his own 
experience as to the practice in such 
cases. In two cases of murder he had 
been partially instrumental in rescuing 
persons who had been convicted from 
the penalty of death, and that penalty 
had been remitted entirely in conse- 
quence of evidence brought forward by 
himself and others after the trial. If 
the Home Office had excluded from con- 
sideration the evidence that should have 
been produced at the trial those men 
must have suffered capital punishment. 
A great doubt existed in the case, and 


that doubt would probably have been 
removed if Charles Orton and his sisters 


had been called at the trial. The pro- 
secution had spent about £300,000 in 
prosecuting the defendant, and he him- 
self and others had been fined and im- 
prisoned for taking his part. But he 
did not complain on his own account; 
he never did so. All he asked was that 
the right hon. Gentleman should lay be- 
fore the Judges the additional evidence 
which had been procured, and which to 
his mind was very important. Six per- 
sons had all sworn that in 1854 they 
boarded the Osprey in Melbourne 
Harbour, and that they saw and spoke 
to a body of men who represented them- 
selves as having been saved from the 
wreck of the Bella. One or two of the 
witnesses, moreover, swore that among 
those men they recognised the Claimant. 
Further than that, a Mrs. Alexander, 
who was known tothe right hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) as a per- 
son of respectability, declared that she 
recognised the defendant as a person 
whom she saw in Australia in 1835. 
He also complained that the Government 
had given Dr. Massey Wheeler an ap- 
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pointment which had taken him out of the 
country, and deprived the defendant of 
the benefit of his evidence. If the right 
hon. Gentleman chose to treat him (Mr. 
Whalley) with indifference, that was 
what he was accustomed to; but why 
should he complain to the House that 
he was troubled with these Questions 
being repeated ? The evidence to which 
he was now referring was not old evi- 
dence. Every week had brought forth 
fresh testimony, which had culminated 
within those very walls in a statement 
made to him (Mr. Whalley) by one of 
the Sheriffs of the City of London, to the 
effect that the Lord Mayor had told him 
he knew the whole family of the Ortons, 
and that this man was no more Arthur 
Orton than the Lord Mayor himself was. 
This was no ordinary case of a mis- 
carriage of justice. Here was a man 
who, if the judgment passed upon him 
was right, had been roaming through 
the country for seven years under an 
assumed name and had been raising 
enormous sums of money from the people 
on the strength of that imposture—and 
it was a discredit to the administration 
of justice in this country that such a 
state of things should have been pos- 
sible. On that ground alone it was 
most important that there should be an 
inquiry. He held in his hand a printed 
copy of five letters—he would not trouble 
the House by reading them—entitled 
‘‘ Junius to Mr. Cross.” Whether or not 
they had been written by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had been the advocate of 
this man, it was not for him to say; 
but they were most admirable com- 
positions, and he thought it would 
be well if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have them printed and 
circulated among the Members of the 
House. Well, those letters distinctly 
stated, in effect, that the man had been 
convicted, not in consequence of the 
evidence against him, but on account of 
the misconduct of his counsel. In re- 
fusing an application for a new trial, the . 
Judges said to the advocate more than 
once, and almost in so many words— 
‘‘That man was sent to prison on ac- 
count of your insolence and your mis- 
conduct.”’ If that was true, he (Mr. 
Whalley) should have expected the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent to be pre- 
sent in order to speak in his own defence, 
but he noticed with sorrow that the hon. 
Member was not in his place. It was 
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true that this unhappy man had put 
himself into the hands of his friends, 
who selected for him his counsel, and he 
was convicted, he (Mr. Whalley) would 
not say through the fault of his counsel, 
nevertheless that learned advocate was 
extruded from his position as a Bencher 
of his Inn, and had also been disbarred. 
This was the result of a fearless advocacy 
used on behalf of a man who had been 
unjustly accused, and it among others 
was in his mind a sufficient ground upon 
which to ask that further inquiry should 
be made. There were, without doubt, 
many hon. Gentlemen—not all, of that he 
was perfectly sure—who firmly believed 
that the right man was in the right place 
—([‘‘ Hear, hear!” ]—who might think 
that he was not Tichborne—that was to 
say, that he had put himself forward as 
Sir Roger Tichborne when he was not 
Tichborne—and really he (Mr. Whalley) 
was almost shocked at the eagerness 
with which hon. Members cheered that 
sentiment, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite might consent to give an 
inquiry. Although many hon. Members 
might believe that this man was not 
Tichborne, he could not think that there 
were many who believed that this man 
was Orton, but who, like the Lord 
Mayor, would not go the length either 
of saying that he was not Sir Roger 
Tichborne or that he was Arthur Orton. 
Some might say, after such an intermi- 
nable trial—“‘ We are not going to have 
the course of affairs in this House de- 
ranged in the same way as the business 
in the Courts of Law; it is only this un- 
happy monomaniac that we are going to 
get rid of;’’ but no question had ever 
taken hold of the feelings, the patriotism, 
the good sense, and he might say the 
Christianity of the country, to the same 
extent. It was in their hands, and they 
would demand a hearing for it. This 
poor man when left to himself, and 
having peculiar skill in the art of shoot- 
seal Leader) salty could he (Mr. 
Whalley) not mention that without being 
laughed at ?—and being deliberately de- 
prived of the aid of the public funds to 
defend himself was told with ferocity by 
the Lord Chief Justice that if he dared 
to go to these rifle matches or any place 
tosolicitmoney his bail would be estreated, 
and he would be shut up. In conse- 
quence, he (Mr. Whalley) had been 
compelled to get up subscriptions, which 
he had also been compelled to spend 


Mr. Whalley 


{COMMONS} 
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very freely. Indeed, the last 50 wit- 
nesses had been paid for with money out 
of his (Mr. Whalley’s) own pocket. He 
waited with anxiety to learn whether 
the Secretary of State would again say 
that evidence could not be considered 
now because it was not brought forward 
at the trial. In conclusion, he assured 
the House that nothing but his strong 
sense of the conviction that the man in 
prison was Sir Roger Tichborne would 
induce him so persistently to present 
himself to the House in a manner so 
obnoxious to it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) had at different times asked 
him many Questions, and he must put 
it to the House whether at any time he 
had treated the hon. Member with the 
slightest discourtesy? [Mr. Wuatizy 
said, he had not complained of any dis- 
courtesy on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but rather to the contrary. | 
Hemust deprecate the practice of bringing 
this matter perpetually before the House 
without any definite object. In July, 
1874, a Motion for a Return of the ex- 
penditure in connection with the trial 
was negatived by 45 against 4, and that 
was the reason why the Secretary to the 
Treasury had refused to give any infor- 
mation beyond that contained in the 
Return already presented to the House. 
As for himself (Mr. Cross) and his De- 
partment, there was no rule that new 
evidence should not be considered by 
the Home Secretary, and it was very 
often considered, but it was for the 
Home Secretary to draw his own con- 
clusions as to whether such evidence 
might have been brought before the 
Judge at the trial, so that the witnesses 
might have been subjected to cross-exa- 
mination ; and if it appeared there was 
no sufficient reason why they should not 
have been examined at ‘the trial, this 
was a circumstance to which the Home 
Secretary would give due weight. With 
regard to the Notice which the hon. 
Member opposite had placed on the 
Paper, he (Mr. Cross) had understood 
that it was intended by that Motion 
“to call attention to Correspondence 
with the Home Office relating to the 
Tichborne Claimant;” but he had 
listened attentively to the address of 
the hon. Member without hearing an 
allusion to any Correspondence which 
had taken place with the Home Office. 
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Nor had he heard the slightest allusion 
to any ‘“‘special documents” relating to 
the evidence of Mary Ann Tredget, 
while only a slight reference had been 
made by the hon. Member to that of 
Charles Orton. All he could say was 
that he hoped the House would never 
constitute itself a Court of Appeal in 
criminal trials; and not only so, but that 
it would not encourage Motions of the 
indefinite and purposeless description of 
that which had been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough. 
In conclusion, he would quote what he 
said to the House in March, 1876. It 
was to the effect that ‘‘he had answered 
many Questions on the subject in 
reference to which he hoped a statute 
of limitations would at some time come 
into operation. He had read every 
Petition and paper on the subject pre- 
sented to him as Secretary of State, 
including the letters of ‘Junius’ in the 
Englishman; and nothing had raised 
the slightest doubt in his mind as to the 
convict’s guilt and the justice of his 
sentence. That being so he was bound 
to act on his judgment and to advise the 
Crown accordingly ; and if in any advice 
he gave to the Crown he acted impro- 
perly he was responsible to the House.” 
This was what he said in 1876, and he 
repeated it in 1877 ; and, until some evi- 
dence was placed before him which 
would induce him to alter his opinion, 
he should continue to act as he had 
hitherto done. 


UNHEALTHY STATE OF THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER, who had 
a Notice of Motion on the Paper— 


‘‘ For an Address for Copy of the Report of 
and of the evidence taken before the Committee 
or Board specially appointed by the Secretary 
of State for War in 1875, of which the Quarter- 
master General of the Army was President, to 
examine and report upon the unhealthy condi- 
tion of the War Office and Horse Guards in 
Pall Mall,” 
said, he should not bring it under the 
notice of the House. In taking that 
course he had done all he could, and 
the responsibility now rested on the 
Government. He believed that until a 
full investigation took place a great 
deal of sickness would go on amongst 
the clerks in the office. 


{Maron 17, 1877} 
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Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [15th March] reported. 


First twelve Resolutions read, and 
agreed to. 


Thirteenth Resolution read a_ first 
time. 


On Question, ‘‘ That it be now read a 
second time.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in fulfilment of 
the promise he made to the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
when the subject of pensions awarded 
to retiring officers in the Survey was 
before the Committee of Supply, said, 
the Expenditure for the Survey in the 
year 1875-6 was £136,831; an excess 
Vote was taken this year in order to 
make up a deficiency of the ordinary 
Vote for that year. In the course of 
1875 the Treasury called the attention 
of the Board of Works to the fact that 
the Vote was exceeded, and the conse- 
quence was that 110 persons had been 
dismissed from the office with the view 
of reducing the expenditure, and of that 
number 63 had been pensioned at a cost 
of £4,000 per annum, the saving effected 
amounting to £2,831 per annum. He 
confessed that personally he regretted 
that such a large number of persons 
had been pensioned under those circum- 
stances, and thought that it would have 
been more desirable that the reduction 
in the expenditure of this branch of the 
public service should have been effected 
in a more economical manner. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
steps to prevent the reduction and the 
abolition of such offices in future without 
ample notice being given to the respon- 
sible officers of the Treasury. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the ex- 
planation of the hon. Member fully jus- 
tified the inquiries he had made on the 
subject. It was a very bad case indeed. 
In spite of the orders given by the 
Treasury, the Department of the Works 
had not kept within their Estimates, but 
exceeded the Vote by £5,000 or £6,000. 
They were then ordered to economize, 
and discharged alarge numberof persons, 
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and then came a fresh addition to the 
Establishment Vote, just as if no reduc- 
tion had been made. He hoped the 
moral of it would be that the Treasury 
would be enabled to exercise a proper 
control in such matters for the future. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought that this 
transaction was about one of the worst 
that had been brought under the notice 
of the House, and that the explanation 
offered was altogether unsatisfactory. 
They were now called upon to pass the 
Vote on the Report instead of their 
having been furnished with the neces- 
sary information upon it in Committee 
of Supply, which was a most objection- 
able course to pursue. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
contended that the re-organization which 
had taken place in the Office would lead 
to a considerable saving. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


County Boards 


COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Captain Nolan, Mr. Fay, Mr O’ Clery.) 
[BILL 100.] sEcOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Captain NOLAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that although a great many Irish Mem- 
bers had left the House under the im- 
pression that the Bill would not be 
taken, still, as a private Member who 
had not been fortunate enough to pro- 
cure a Wednesday, he felt he would be 
wanting in his duty if he did not try to 
proceed with it when he had a chance. 
The Bill was not a revolutionary one, 
and was founded on the idea that the 
Boards should be purely elective. The 
measure would also avoid the difficulty 
at present experienced of having so 
many voting lists. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Captain Nolan.) 


Mr. BRUEN, in moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he was taken by surprise 
by the Bill being proceeded with at so 
late an hour. He did not think that 
the measure had been well conceived, 
because the bodies which administered 
the affairs of counties in Ireland were at 
present representative, and with a few 


Ar. Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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improvements the system would be ren- 
dered entirely satisfactory. Moreover, 
such a change as the one proposed by 
the measure was one which was not at 
all in accordance with the Resolution 
which was arrived at by the House the 
other day. He denied that in many 
cases the Board would really be elective. 
He believed, if he went into the details 
of the measure, he would be able to show 
that many of the provisions would be 
unworkable, but he would not detain 
the House at that late hour, but would 
conclude by moving its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 


Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.’’—( Ur. Bruen.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, there appeared 
to be a very remarkable difference be- 
tween the system of county government 
in Ireland and in England. In Ireland 
they were governed by a system of grand 
juries and County Boards, and in Eng- 
land they were governed by a system of 
local authorities. The English system 
had grown with the growth of the coun- 
try ; but in Ireland they had never had 
any institutions except those which ap- 
peared to be given, he might say, as a 
symbol of contrast, and against which 
he protested. After the debate which 
had taken place on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) the other day, he thought 
it was rather late in the day for any 
hon. Member of the House to get up 
and say that it was not right to extend 
representative institutions. He hoped 
that an opportunity would be given, 
either on the second reading of the Irish 
Valuation Bill, or some other occasion, 
for a full discussion on the whole ques- 
tion of Grand Jury and county reform 
in Ireland. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he felt the existing system was indefen- 
sible. Provided each Barony in a county 
was represented, the remainder of the 
Grand Jury was entirely in the hands of 
the High Sheriff, who might, if he so 
pleased, call as a Grand Juror any per- 
son, quite irrespective of his property or 
other qualification, it was no answer to 
say he did not do so—the objection 
still remained. There was a strong 
feeling in Ireland against the continu- 
ance of this system, and in favour of 
making the County Boards representa- 
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tive, and he should therefore vote in 
favour of the second reading of the Bill, 
as a protest against. that system. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
said, that the question before the House 
was not whether the Grand Jury system 
was entirely satisfactory; and he was 
quite ready to admit that it needed re- 
form. But the question was, whether 
it should be reformed in the way pro- 
posed by this Bill. He wished it to be 
understood that the Government fully 
accepted the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Clare Read), passed unani- 
mously a few nights ago, with respect 
to Ireland as well as to England; and 
when they were able to approach the 
question, the Government would be most 
anxious to provide really representative 
bodies for the transaction of county 
business in Ireland. But he could not 
accept the present Bill as even the 
basis for county reforms in Ireland, 
and he must therefore oppose the second 
reading. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
62: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£1,213,502 6s. 9d.) 
BILL. 

Resolution [March 15] reported, and agreed to : 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcHEequeEr, 
and Mr. Wii1i1aM Henry Smita. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 19th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—Pvusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Justices Clerks * (28); Inns of Court * (30) ; 
General School of Law * (31). 


{Maron 19, 1877} 
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Committee—Report—Exoneration of Charges * 
(16-29) ; Contingent Remainders* (17-29) 
Beer Licences (Ireland) * (28). 

Third Reading—Irish Peerage (15), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the Lord 
President, What arrangements the Go- 
vernment intend to propose with respect 
to the Easter Recess ? 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON replied that they proposed to 
ask the House to adjourn for the Easter 
Recess on Friday next, unless there 
should be any necessity for their Lord- 
ships to meet on a subsequent day to 
pass any Bill which might come up from 
the other House; and they proposed 
that, in accordance with what had been 
done for the last two years, their Lord- 
ships should re-assemble on Thursday, 
the 12th of April. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he is in a posi- 
tion to give the House any further in- 
formation regarding the negotiations on 
the Eastern Question ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think it best, in answer to the noble Earl, 
to state exactly the course which the pre- 
sent negotiations have taken sofar as they 
have hitherto gone. On Sunday, the 11th 
instant, after some previous communi- 
cations had taken place on the subject, 
I received from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor a draft Protocol proposed by the 
Russian Government, and intended to be 
signed by the Representatives of all the 
Powers, as embodying their views of the 
situation in the East. That draft Pro- 
tocol was considered by the Cabinet, 
and certain modifications were proposed 
by us. Some negotiations ensued be- 
tween Count Schouvaloff and myself; 
and in the end a modified Protocol was 
agreed on between us—agreed on to this 
extent, that we were prepared to adopt 
it, and he accepted it ad referendum. 
Count Schouvaloff accordingly referred 
that modified Protocol to his own Court ; 
and if my noble Friend had put his 
Question three hours ago my answer 
would have stopped here; but shortly 
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before I came down to the House, I re- 
ceived a visit from Count Schouvaloff, 
and he informed me of a proposal of 
some alterations in the Protocol agreed 
upon between us which his Government 
considers desirable. Those proposed al- 
terations I have not yet had time to 
consider. AsI have only received them 
within the last few hours, they have not 
yet been seen by my Colleagues, and, 
therefore, I am not in‘a position to give 
any further information with regard to 
them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL asked the noble 
Earl whether it was correct that Sir 
Henry Elliot was about to return imme- 
diately to Constantinople, or was to enjoy 
that period of rest to which his multi- 
farious and anxious labours so well en- 
titled him ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Iam glad my 
noble Friend has put the Question to me. 
In answer to it I beg to say that it was 
my wish and intention that Sir Henry 
Elliot should, if possible, return without 
delay to Constantinople, where his ex- 
perience and judgment would render him 
eminently useful. I had a communica- 


tion on the subject with Sir Henry Elliot, 


and, with that public spirit which he has 
always manifested, he expressed himself 
ready to return at once if the public ser- 
vice required that he should do so; but 
he did not conceal from me that he had 
come home in much need of rest after his 
arduous and anxious labours during the 
last 12 months, and he believed that 
if he returned to Constantinople without 
a further interval of repose, the probable 
result would be that in a very short time 
he would become again unfit for work 
and be compelled to ask for further leave. 
Under these circumstances I felt that, 
even putting personal considerations out 
of the way—and no man is more entitled 
to personal consideration than Sir Henry 
Elliot—it would not be for the benefit of 
the public service to press for his imme- 
diate return to the Embassy. I am, there- 
fore, making other temporary arrange- 
ments for carrying on the work at Con- 
stantinople, and Sir Henry Elliot will 
remain some time longer in England, 
retaining his present position, but being 
here on leave. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I will put ano- 
ther Question to the noble Earl, leaving 
him to answer it only if he thinks fit— 
What are those other temporary arrange- 
ments ? 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: As they are 
not yet made, I am unable to state 
them. 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL.—(No. 15.) 
(The Lord Inchiquin.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3".” 
—(The Lord Inchiquin.) 


Lory CARLINGFORD said, before 
the Bill passed, he was‘anxious to call 
the attention of the House to its posi- 
tion. This was the fourth year they 
had attempted in one way or another to 
deal with the question, and therefore 
they had not proceeded without very 
considerable deliberation. Four years 
ago a Select Committee of that House 
was appointed on the Motion of his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion; and that Committee was unani- 
mous on the single question of closing— 
if he might so call it—the Irish Peerage, 
though there was a difference of opinion 
upon other points. The next year, 1875, 
an Address was moved to the Crown by 
a distinguished Member of the House, 
Earl Stanhope — which, after being 
altered to the form suggested by the 
Government, was unanimously agreed 
to. To that Address an Answer was 
brought from the Crown to the effect 
that Her Majesty desired that Her rights 
under the Act of Union—the right of 
creating Irish Peers—should not stand 
in the way of any consideration of the 
subject by Parliament. Last year his 
noble Friend (Lord Inchiquin) brought 
in a Bill dealing with the subject ; and 
their Lordships would no doubt remem- 
ber the fate of that measure. That Bill 
contained other matters easily separable 
from the single question of closing the 
Irish Peerage, which were not included 
in the Bill now before them—for it 
proposed to deal with the question 
of representation, on which point a 
considerable discussion arose. He re- 
membered that the noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack, whilst severely 
criticizing the other portions of the mea- 
sure of last year, expressed the opinion 
that the arguments in favour of closing 
the Irish Peerage were unanswerable 
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and that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no desire or opinion contrary to it. The 
essential part of the measure—that which 
was contained in the present Bill—re- 
ceived the unqualified approval and 
commendation of the noble and learned 
Lord. The Bill left their Lordship’s 
House in May; but its fate in the other 
House was very different. It was intro- 
duced by a distinguished Member of the 
Irish Bar, who had since become a 
Member of the Government as Attorney 
General for Ireland ; but, in spite of the 
good hands which it wasin, Mr. Gibson 
was unable to obtain time for a full dis- 
cussion; and on the 12th of August, 
when the Bill was in Committee, the 
House was counted out, and the measure 
came toanend. His anxiety was that 
the present Bill should not share the 
same fate. He believed there was a 
better prospect for the measure this year, 
not only because it left that House earlier 
in the Session, but much more on account 
of its simplicity, and because it did not 
deal with the much-disputed question of 
the reform of the Irish Peerage. He 
could not, however, help feeling that the 
Bill still ran considerable risk, and all 
the more if it left their Lordships’ House 
without a single word said by the Go- 
. vernment—as they saidin Ireland, ‘‘good, 
bad, or indifferent.” He thought the 
House would admit that a constitutional 
question of this kind ought not to be 
left in this way, and he thought the 
Government ought to do one thing or 
the other. The Government were per- 
fectly entitled to oppose it; but not only 
had they not done go, but, on the con- 
trary, had assented to it. Under these 
circumstances, it seemed to him that the 
Government had a duty to perform with 
respect to the measure ; and if they did 
not take it into their own hands—which 
he very much desired to see them do— 
he thought the House might expect 
them to assume a certain amount of 
responsibility for it in the other House 
of Parliament. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he had listened with 
some attention to the noble Lord’s 
speech, because he was not quite certain 
that he had caught the purport of it. 
The noble Lord, as he proceeded, seemed 
rather to find fault with the Government 
for not having opposed the Bill on the 
second reading. That was a course 
which the Government would, no doubt, 


{Maron 19, 1877} 
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have adopted had they thought the Bill 
was one which ought not to pass; but 
that was not their opinion, and on the 
noble Lord’s own showing, the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack spoke 
in favour of the principle of the Bill last 
year. The remarks made by his noble 
and learned Friend on that occasion 
showed what were the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but as to the 
duty of the Government with regard to 
the position which they should assume 
in the other House as to taking charge 
of the Bill, the noble Lord would forgive 
him for saying that the Government 
must be the best judges of that. He 
could give no assurance as to the Go- 
vernment undertaking any responsibility 
inthe matter. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think that the explanation of the noble 
Duke was satisfactory, because it left 
the House in ignorance of what course 
the Government proposed to take. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that the House had 
heard when the Bill was on for second 
reading what was the opinion of the 
Government with respect to it; but, 
having regard to the state of Business 
in the other House he could not, on the 
part of the Government, enter into any 
undertaking with respect to this Bill. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, 
that what the Government had given 
the Bill was what a noble Earl oppo- 
site, the late Privy Seal, had described 
as “negative support” — a sort of 
support that must be very discouraging 
to the noble Lord who had charge 
of the Bill in that House. The Bill 
was overhung by the shadow of the 
cumulative vote proposed in the former 
measure ; but he hoped the Government 
would disregard that shadow and assist 
to carry the Bill through the other 
House. 

Tuze LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that up to this the Government nights 
in the other House had been fully taken 
up with Government measures, and 
there were other Government measures 
which Ministers were awaiting an op- 
portunity to introduce. In these circum- 
stances, to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take upon themselves the conduct 
of a Bill which they had not intro- 
duced would be to ask them to give up 
to it Government nights which were 
already appropriated to other measures. 
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He did not see how they could give the 
Bill any peculiar facilities without doing 
that ; a at this period of the Session 
and in the present state of Business they 
were not prepared to promise to do it. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK considered 
that when a practically unanimous as- 
sent had been expressed on the principle 
of the Bill for four years running the 
measure ought to receive an amount of 
support from the Governmentin ‘‘ another 
place.” Although the Bill itself was a 
small one, it involved a matter of consi- 
derable constitutional importance, and it 
did not seem right to him that a ques- 
tion of this importance should be kept 
pending year after year. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE also 
thought it of great importance that the 
Bill should pass, but the chances of its 
passage must depend on its Friends. 
Let them refrain from mixing up with 
the question in the Bill other questions 
which would be sure to lead to diffe- 
rence of opinion and lengthened de- 
bates. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN hoped that the 
view taken by the noble Earl the Chair- 
man of Committees would be followed in 
‘‘another place’; but there was no 


certainty, and it was more than probable 
that other alterations would be proposed. 
All who had interested themselves in the 
Bill in their Lordships’ House were very 
anxious that it should pass, but they 
could not control their Friends in the 


other House. He had hoped to get an 
assurance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they would give the Bill all 
the assistance in their power. 

Lorp SELBORNE agreed with his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, that the Government must first 
consider the measures which they them- 
selves had in hand; but when the Go- 
vernment permitted a measure of such 
constitutional importance as one affecting 
the Irish Peerage to pass in one House 
unanimously, they ought scarcely to 
allow that measure to take its chance in 
the category of Bills promoted by pri- 
vate Members. 

Lorp DUNSANY could conceive some 
advantages in not making the -Bill a 
Government measure, but saw no reason 
why the Government should not wish 
‘‘God speed” to the Bill before it left 
their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he was op- 
posed to the principle of the Bill alto- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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gether, and thought that a measure of 
so much importance to the Empire ought 
not to pass until the Irish Peers and the 
country had pronounced some opinion 
on it. 

Tre Eant or COURTOWN believed 
that the Irish Peers in their Lordships’ 
House were unanimous, with, perhaps, 
one exception, in favour of the Bill, 
and were most anxious that it should 
pass. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


CATTLE PLAGUE — CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT, 1869. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE rose to ask the 
Lord President of the Council whe- 
ther the Cattle Plague had spread any 
further; and to call attention to the Re- 
solution of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety against the importation of any 
live stock from abroad. A very critical 
state of things, he observed, was created 
by the fact of cattle plague having 
now existed in the country for more 
than a month. He admitted that the 
measures taken by the Lord President . 
since the appearance of the cattle plague 
had been characterized by vigour and 
excellent judgment, with a readiness to 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
any attempt to stamp out the disease 
before it could spread. But he found, 
on the high authority of Mr. Fleming, 
that the noble Duke was misinformed in 
stating, as he had done on a former oc- 
casion, that it never had appeared in 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, or 
Portugal. In the last century its ravages 
had been terrible in the four first-named 
countries ; and in Portugal, also, it had 
done extensive damage. In 1809 cattle, 
sheep, and meat were in the list of im- 
ported articles which were prohibited ; 
and again by an Act passed in 1825 (6 
Geo. 1V., c. 107) they were prohibited, 
excepting 600 head which were allowed 
to come to this country from the Isle of _ 
Man. On a former occasion the noble 
Duke had expressed an opinion that to 
stop the importation of live cattle would 
be an interference with vested interests. 
Now, as to vested interests which might 
have grown up in regard to the non- 
slaughtering of beasts imported from 
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abroad, they were of recent origin, and | 
therefore entitled to less respect than if 
they had been long in existence and a 
large capital invested in the trade. 
There had been a discussion at the 
Council Board of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and a resolution was proposed 
that animals should be slaughtered at 
the ports of debarkation ; but an Amend- 
ment was carried that as the precautions 
theretofore adopted for the prevention of 
rinderpest into this country had not been 
successful, nothing short of total pre- 
vention of all importation of live cattle 
from European ports would meet the 
exigencies of the case. The same views 
had been expressed in Leicestershire 
and at other places where meetings had 
been held. This, at any rate, showed 
that agriculturalists entertained a feeling 
of alarm which could not be called un- 
reasonable looking at the large amount 
of loss which they sustained on the last 
occasion of the rinderpest visiting this 
country. He knew that the noble Duke 
would view this Resolution as a re-ac- 
tionary measure, and opposed to the 
principles of free trade; but they pro- 
tested not against the importation of all 
stock, but only against the importation 
of fat stock—a kind of stock which was 
unable to endure a sea voyage and a 
long quarantine without great loss to 
the importer, through deterioration ; so 
much so, indeed, as to prevent importa- 
tion at a profit. In demanding the ex- 
clusion of fat stock he knew there were 
more advantages in bringing it over 
alive than dead ; but he was not seeking 
protection from competition, but protec- 
tion from the introduction and spread of 
cattle disease. He contended that if 
the Government established a quarantine 
of sufficient duration, so as to insure im- 
munity against the spread of any con- 
tagion by animals having disease latent 
in them, the evil would cure itself. Lean 
stock would very easily submit to the 
detention, but fat stock would suffer de- 
terioration and consequently expense to 
the owner. Moreover, it was to be re- 
membered that a large amount of suf- 
fering was endured by these animals 
during their transit, and that many 
died before leaving the port of debark- 
ation. He hoped that the noble Duke 
would be able to give their Lordships 
a favourable account of the present 
state of the country in regard to cattle 
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Tue Dvuxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could assure the 
noble Earl and their Lordships that the 
Government were fully alive to the im- 
portance of this subject. The magnitude 
of the interests involved in the question 
—to the producers on the one hand, 
and to the consumers on the other—it 
was not possible to over estimate. He 
might add that, being largely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits both in the North of 
Scotland and the South of England, he 
had himself a considerable personal in- 
terest in the matter. He could there- 
fore assure the noble Earl that this sub- 
ject was one which had occupied the 
attention of the Government before the 
noble Earl brought it before their Lord- 
ships on a former occasion, and that it 
had not ceased te occupy their earnest 
attention since the first outbreak oc- 
eurred. The noble Earl’s Question 
might be divided into two parts— 
First, whether the cattle disease had 
spread any further than it had reached 
when the last statement was made in 
this House; and, secondly, whether the 
importation of live stock from abroad 
ought not to be prohibited. It being 
convenient to divide the Question into 
those two heads, he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) would address himself to each— 
because the one contained a proposition 
quite distinct from the other. First, in 
regard to the cattle plague and its pre- 
sent complexion. Their Lordships would 
remember that the disease broke out 
at Deptford in a cargo of cattle brought 
from Hamburgh on January 15. It 
made its appearance at Limehouse 
shortly after that date; and had broken 
out in that immediate neighbourhood in 
one place or another on several occa- 
sions ; he included Stratford as part of 
that limited area in the metropolis. All 
these outbreaks occurred before the 12th 
of March. Since that date no further 
report had been received from that area. 
At Hull the disease made its appearance 
on the 15th of February; about that 
time there were three or four outbreaks, 
but none had been reported to the De- 
partment since the 6th March. The only 
other outbreak had taken place in 
a mysterious way at a place in Lin- 
colnshire, some nine miles from Hull. 
It made its appearance there on the 9th 
March, on a farm at Ulceby. All the 
animals on that farm were immediately 
destroyed, and the farm had been com- 
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pletely isolated—nothing was allowed to 
go upon it. The house was not occu- 
pied by the gentleman who farmed the 
lands, as he had a large business else- 
where; but a bailiff and one or two 
other persons were employed there. 
However, it had been isolated by not 
allowing any animals to go upon it, and 
he hoped that they would not hear of 
any further outbreaks in that locality or 
anywhere else. As he had stated, they 
had had no outbreak in London since 
the 12th of March, nor at Hull since 
the 6th. With regard to the measures 
which had been adopted to meet any 
outbreak, he might state again that 
Orders in Council were issued on the 
16th and 18th January placing Germany, 
Belgium, and France in a Schedule, the 
effect of which was that sheep and 
goats from those countries must be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
and on the 27th January an Order was 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
cattle from Germany or Belgium, and 
from those countries since that date 
neither live animals nor meat in car- 
ease could be brought over. These 
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measures, it was to be observed, were 
adopted before the cattle plague had 


spread over the country. When the 
disease broke out at Limehouse the 
holding of fairs and markets in the 
district was prohibited; and it was 
ordered that beasts coming from the 
Netherlands must be slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation. An Order in 
Council was also issued on the 13th 
February authorizing all local authori- 
ties to stop fairs and markets in their 
respective districts and to prohibit the 
movement of cattle if they should see 
fit to do so, and several of those bodies 
had availed themselves of those powers. 
On two occasions he had, to save time, 
taken upon himself to advise that an 
Order in Council should be issued to stop 
fairs and markets in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and in Lincolnshire. This was 
previous to the outbreak of the disease 
in that county, and, therefore, when the 
outbreak did occur, no fairs or markets 
could be held and, as elsewhere, the 
authorities had power to prohibit the 
movement of cattle. Thus far, then, he 
thought it not unfair to assume that the 
stringent measures which had been 
adopted to stop the spread of this most 
terrible and insidious disease had been 
successful. He had so far given the 
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noble Earl all the information in his 
power as to the present state of the 
cattle plague in this country. He had 
now to offer to the noble Earl an apology 
for having on the previous occasion 
challenged certain statements he then 
made without being perfectly accurate 
himself. But the fact was he had at 
the moment lost sight of something 
which had been done by Order in 
Council, and in reference to the existence 
of cattle plague in Sweden and Norway 
he felt now that he was wrong in say- 
ing it was not known there; but when 
he said that he was not alluding to out- 
breaks in those and adjoining countries 
more than 100 years ago—he was speak- 
ing as to what had happened within the 
present century—and he was not sure, 
nor did he think the noble Earl could 
himself say, that the cattle disease 
which broke out in parts of Europe at 
that period was the same as that 
with which we had now to deal. No 
doubt the disease of that time made 
much havoc amongst the herds, but not 
such as the cattle plague had done. He 
now came to that part of the noble Earl’s 
Question that related to the Resolution 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of the 
7th March, and the amendments moved 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, in favour of stop- 
ping the importation of foreign cattle 
altogether. He (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) supposed that in referring to that 
Resolution, his noble Friend intended 
not so much to express approval or dis- 
approval of it, as to call attention to 
the subject generally. If that recom- 
mendation were carried into effect, the 
consequence would be the withdrawal 
from the supply of food for the people 
of this country of between 200,000 and 
300,000 of cattle, 1,000,000 sheep, and 
50,000 swine—in all, about 1,500,600 
of animals a-year. Before doing that it 
must be a matter for serious considera- 
tion. Perhaps the noble Earl did not 
go the length of such a Resolution; 
but he wished to prevent the impor- 
tation of all fat stock except in carcase ; 
and yet he would allow the intro- 
duction of, and trade in, store cattle 
after they had undergone a quarantine 
of sufficient duration and strictness to 
insure other cattle immunity from the dis- 
ease. As he had just stated, it was a 
matter for deep consideration whether 
there should be a total withdrawal of 
1,500,000 animals from the supply to 
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this country ; and a question would then 
arise whether that withdrawal would be 
compensated by the importation of dead 
meat from abroad. If it could be proved 
that that 1,500,000 which came in alive 
for the purposes of food would be repre- 
sented by a like quantity of dead meat 
in carcase, there might be something 
said for the proposition ; but his noble 
Friend would agree that there was a 
great difference between the trade in 
live animals and the trade in carcases. 
If they brought over to this country a 
quantity of fat stock, and the market was 
not good when the animals came in, they 
could be kept over for the next; but 
when meat was brought over in carcase 
it was liable to all the changes of wea- 
ther, and it must be sold at some price 
or another within a certain time; if not 
it would become unfit for human food, 
and would be condemned. Therefore it 
was a consideration whether persons 
carrying on a business in live animals 
would be able and willing to send over 
meat in the carcase. These were mat- 
ters which must enter into the considera- 
tion of those persons who had to deal 
with the food required for the daily con- 
sumption of the people. He would pass 
by—though it was a point that would 
have to be taken into account—the 
question of the great amount of food 
that was provided for the poorer class in 
towns from the offal of the animals which 
came over alive, and which would not 
be available if the meat was imported in 
carcase. Hecould give an illustration of 
the effect of putting a check on the impor- 
tation of animalsintothiscountry. During 
the six years ending 1869 the country 
imported from France 112,618 cattle; but 
in 1870 France was placed in the sche- 
duled countries—which meant that all 
animals coming from France had to be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
or undergo a quarantine ; and those re- 
strictions were so stringent that in the 
seven years following 1869 the number 
imported was only 24,095—showing a 
very great distinction between the two 
periods. All that showed how cautious 
they ought to be in carrying out the 
Resolution to which the noble Earl had 
referred. He did not admit that he 
was so great a convert as the noble Earl 
seemed to intimate. The noble Earl 
said that the Resolution ought to be en- 
forced for the purpose of preventing the 





introduction of cattle disease; but he 
seemed to have forgotten that foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia 
were cattle diseases, and were known in 
this country before foreign animals were 
permitted to come in. Therefore foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumo- 
nia were not dependent on the introduc- 
tion of foreign stock. Cattle plague was 
another matter; but he understood the 
noble Earl’s argument to apply to all 
diseases. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that was 
not so. 

Toe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: Was he then to under- 
stand the noble Earl to say that he 
would only seek to prevent the intro- 
duction of fat stock into the coun- 
try to keep out the cattle plague, or 
would he equally exclude foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia? 
He apprehended that the Resolution 
was intended to exclude those two other 
other diseases as well; but they both 
existed in this country before foreign 
animals were admitted. He hoped that 
he had shown that as regarded all fat 
stock it would be necessary to proceed 
with the greatest possible caution before 
issuing an order for the purpose of keep- 
ing them out of this country. But the 
noble Earl said he would allow store 
stock to come in. He wanted to know 
why they were to make that distinction ? 
If fat stock should not come in because 
of the fear of introducing cattle plague, 
why should store stock come in ?—it 
would equally introduce the disease. If 
the argument was good in the one case 
it was equally good in the other. Once 
they granted that for the purpose of 
excluding cattle plague they ought to 
keep out fat stock, it was impossible to 
avoid the logical conclusion that they 
must also keep out store stock. A lean 
animal would just as easily introduce 
cattle plague as a fat animal would do. 
The noble Earl said it would be very 
easy to meet the difficulty by having 
quarantine in all cases, and to make it 
of sufficient strictness to secure immu- 
nity. He had often heard it said that 
we ought to have quarantine, but he 
had never met with any person who 
could state how it could be carried out. 
It sounded very well to the ear, but it 
would be one of the most difficult. things 
in the world to carry into operation. 
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What was meant by a quarantine of 
sufficient time to ensure immunity from 
the spread of disease? A cargo of 
animals arrived at a port, and were 
placed in quarantine— disease broke 
out among them. If it were foot-and- 
mouth disease they might be cured; 
but if rinderpest they would be de- 
stroyed. Before the cattle were quite 
well, or the place disinfected, another 
lot of cattle arrived, quite free from the 
disease ; that lot would have to be put 
into quarantine in the same place, and 
might catch the disease. It would be 
very hard on the owner of those cattle 
to put them in a place where they were 
sure to catch the disease, and keep them 
there until they were quite well, because 
they were not going to kill them, as 
they were store cattle. The result would 
therefore be that they would bring ani- 
mals to a place which must become a 
hotbed of disease; and if they were 
there, and if they took the disease, and 
it was working among them, they would 
have to be kept for the period which 
might be fixed upon, and then they 
might go out to the country, and carry 
the plague to whatever part of the king- 
dom they might be sent. As far, there- 
fore, as he could see, there was no mode 
in which they could practically carry out 
such a quarantine. First of all, they 
would have to establish very large qua- 
rantine grounds in various parts of the 
country. Could they do that at the ports 
at which the animals arrived? They 
would have to provide for them ground, 
and also pasture land for those animals 
which were grass-fed. They would have 
to set apart such an enormous space 
that it would be very difficult to carry 
out the plan. An experiment had been 
made at Harwich in respect to quaran- 
tine. Some cows and calves were landed 
from the Netherlands, and they were 
ordered to be slaughtered, as foot-and- 
mouth disease appeared among them; 
but the owners were rather rebellious, 
thinking that a very strong operation ; 
and they asked that the animals might 
be allowed to be kept in quarantine. 
They were accordingly kept six weeks, 
unti! the animals affected got well. In 
the meantime, the shed was thoroughly 
infected, and at the expiration of that 
time the expense to the owners of the 
animals had been of so costly a charac- 
ter that the experiment was not one to 
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be repeated. There was the great ques- 
tion, also, to be considered, of what ne- 
cessity there was for having store stock 
introduced into this country. On that 
they had not evidence now before them 
to show how far we were dependent on 
foreign countries for our store stock. 
There were some parts of the country 
where we did not require to import store 
animals, while in other parts they were 
rather necessary for carrying out agri- 
cultural operations. Some persons, he 
knew, had a great preference for cows 
coming from Holland for dairy purposes, 
over Shorthorns and Alderneys. All 
those, however, though they were of 
great importance, were matters about 
which they were not at that moment 
able to speak with anything like cer- 
tainty. And considering that the atten- 
tion of the public had been turned to 
the subject of cattle disease in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of that disease— 
which outbreak, he was happy to say, 
had been, as far as they knew, arrested 
—the Government thought that that 
was atime at which it would be well 
that further information should be ob- 
tained before the very serious step was 
taken of acceding to the proposition 
made by the noble Earl and by the 
Royal Agricultural Society. It was, 
therefore, the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to have a Parliamentary 
inquiry forthwith into the whole sub- 
ject of cattle disease, and into other mat- 
ters connected with the proposal made 
by the noble Earl. 


INNS OF COURT BILL [H.L.] (No. 30.) 
A Bill to make provision for the better regula” 
tion and government of the Inns of Court: And 
also, 


GENERAL SCHOOL OF LAW BILL [H.L. | 
(No. 31.) A Bill toestablish a General School 
of Law in England: 

Were severally presented by The Lord Szt- 
BORNE; read 14, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 





The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 19th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estmates. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£8,428,458) *. 

Pusuic Biris—Second Reading—Consolidated 
Fund (£1,213,502 68. 9d.) 

Considered as amended—Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature * [103]; High Court of Justice (Costs) * 


[99]. 
Third Reading—Exchequer Bills and Bonds 


(£700,000) * [114], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
et een 
THE CATTLE PLAGUE—RESOLUTION 
OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ELLIOT asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, If the attention of 
the Government has been called to the 
Resolution passed by the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, on the 7th 
of March, which reads as follows :— 

“That, seeing the precautions hitherto adopted 
for the prevention of outbreaks of rinderpest 
and other contagious diseases of animals in 
Great Britain have not been successful, it is the 
opinion of this Council that nothing short of the 
total prohibition of the importation of live stock 
from European ports will meet the exigencies of 
the case ;”’ 
and also, seeing that another serious 
outbreak of cattle plague has been 
found out, Whether the Government 
is prepared to adopt the precautions 
suggested by the Resolution men- 
tioned ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I need 
hardly say that the attention of the 
Government has been called to the 
resolution referred to; and I may add 
that many other Memorials from various 
quarters have reached the Government 
on the same subject. The Lord Presi- 
dent has been taking most stringent 
measures, as the House is aware, to 
prevent the spread of this terrible dis- 
order, and as no fresh outbreaks have 
occurred in Hull since March 7, in Lin- 
colnshire since March 9, and in London 
since March 12, there appears to be good 
grounds for hoping that the disease 
is being satisfactorily grappled with. 
The accounts from abroad on the same 
subject, I may also say, are favourable. 
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The proposal to stop the importation of 
all stock, fat and store, from all parts of 
Europe is a very grave one, and consi- 
dering its possible effect upon the food 
supply of the country, is one which re- 
quires the greatest consideration. Be- 
fore coming to a decision upon the 
course which is desirable, the Govern- 
ment is of opinion that it would be 
necessary to hear more fully the views 
of those interested in the matter, both 
in town and country, and they will 
therefore propose forthwith a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the question. 


Afterwards, in reply to Sir Gzorcz 
JENKINSON, 

Viscount SANDON said, it was the 
intention of the Government to move for 
a Committee of the House on the sub- 
ject, and he should give due Notice of 
the Motion. 


ARMY—SOLDIERS IN HOSPITAL, 1875- 
1876.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will inform the 
House what was the average number of 
soldiers in hospital during the years 
1875 and 1876 respectively ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
1875, exclusive of the Malta Royal 
Fencible Artillery and of black troops 
in the West Indies, the Coast of Africa, 
Ceylon, and China, in a strength of 
169,285 non-commissioned officers and 
men, 7,680—being at the rate of 45°38 
per 1,000 of the strength—were con- 
stantly in hospital. If the Colonial 
troops above mentioned are added— 
strength, 2,212; daily sick, 1183—the 
proportion of those constantly in hos- 
pital will be 45°45 per 1,000. For 1876, 
as the annual Returns from commands 
abroad have not yet been received, the 
statistics can only be given approxi- 
mately, but probably very closely. Those 
constantly in hospital in 165,905 non- 
commissioned officers and men were 
7,528—being at the rate of 45°37 per 
1,000 men. Adding Colonial troops— 
strength, 2,037; daily sick, 96—the pro- 
portion of those constantly sick in hos- 
pital for the year will be 45°39 per 1,000. 
The distribution of those constantly sick 
in hospital in 1875 in the various com- 
mands may be seen in the Army Medi- 
cal Department Report for that year, 
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IRELAND—BANKRUPTCY COURTS IN 
CORK AND BELFAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MURPHY asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
make provision in the present Session 
for conferring Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
upon the Courts of the Recorders of 
Cork and Belfast when constituted under 
the County Officers and Courts (Ireland) 
Bill, now before the House; and, if not, 
whether, having regard to the declara- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor of England 
(when introducing the Judicature (Ire- 
land) Bill on the 16th day of March last 
year) as to the claims of Cork and Bel- 
fast for Local Bankruptcy Courts, he is 
prepared to state if the subject is under 
the consideration of the Government, 
with the view to legislation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): I beg to in- 
form the hon. Gentleman that some pro- 
visions for conferring bankruptcy juris- 
diction upon the local Courts in Belfast 
and Cork are contemplated this Session 
by the County Officers and Courts Bill, 
one section of which will enact that no 
additional salary should be paid to the 
officers of the Courts of Belfast and Cork 
by reason of any Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
being afterwards conferred upon them. 
As to the second part of the Question, 
the Government is fully impressed with 
the importance of the topic and the deep 
interest felt in it in Cork and Belfast. 
The matter could not be satisfactorily 
dealt with in either of the Irish Law Bills 
now before the House; but it will re- 
ceive the early attention of the Govern- 
ment; and I intend, during the Easter 
Recess, to confer with the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland on the subject. 


TURKEY—ALLEGED OUTRAGES— 
BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation concerning an attack which is 
alleged to have been made last month 
upon the village of Karatzova, in the 
Sandjak of Salonica, by a force of Bashi 
Bazouks from Salonica; whether it is 
true that the male population were se- 
verely beaten, the women outraged, and 
the community plundered of its entire 
moveable property; if any commu- 
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Outrages— Bulgaria. 


nication has been addressed and answer 
received from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Salonica on the subject; whether any 
other reports have been recently received 
from official or other sources on the in- 
ternal condition of Bulgaria ; whether, 
if such reports have not been received, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
steps to obtain accurate and immediate 
information from that province ; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table any 
Despatches which Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls may have written with reference to 
the local measures of relief now being 
carried out in that district either by the 
Turkish Government or by private in- 
dividuals ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply, Sir, I have 
to say that no Reports have been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office with regard 
to any outrages at the place mentioned 
in the Question of the hon. Member. 
But a Report has been received from the 
Consul at Salonica with regard to out- 
rages of a very similar character to those 
described in the Question of the hon. 
Member which he alleged to have been 
perpetrated at a village called Kop- 
sotzka, not in Bulgaria, but in Macedo- 
nia. Probably that is the occurrence to 
which the Question of the hon. Member 
substantially alludes. It appears from 
the Report, that soldiers were sent in 
February last to this place, and then 
outrages very similar to those described 
are alleged to have taken place. When 
these outrages came to the knowledge of 
the Consul at Salonica he made strong 
representations on the subject, and a 
Commission was issued, composed of one 
Mussulman and one Christian, appointed 
by the Consul. In the meantime, the 
Governor of Salonica has ordered the 
arrest of the officer in command of the 
troops; he has also ordered his trial 
upon the spot. The strongest possible 
representations have been made through 
Mr. Jocelyn and the Consul at Salonica 
both to the Pashas and to the Porte, and 
they have said that they will cause jus- 
tice to be done in the matter. I may 
state generally that it is the duty of all 
Consuls and Vice Consuls to report upon 
the condition of their districts without 
any special instructions. Reports of this 
kind are from time to time received by 
the Embassy, and would naturally be 
reported in due time to the Foreign 
Office. I may mention that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made arrange- 
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ments for strengthening the Consular 
Staff in Bulgaria, and obtaining more 
direct Reports from that province. As 
I said the other day, further Papers on 
the affairs of Turkey are being pre- 
pared, and they will contain Reports of 
the character desired in the Question. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE—IRISH CATTLE. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, seeing that a 
cargo of Irish Cattle were landed at the 
new docks at Sharpness, between Glou- 
cester and Bristol, on the 26th Feb- 
ruary, and driven thence, without any 
inspection, through the country to Bris- 
tol, a distance of twenty miles, Whether 
there are other ports in the United 
Kingdom at which Irish or other Cattle 
can be similarly landed without in- 
spection ; and, whether any local au- 
thority has power to prevent this ; 
and, if not, whether the Privy Council 
will at once exercise their power of in- 
spection to put a stop to this state of 
things ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, cattle coming 
from Ireland or from Scotland or from 
any port in England can be landed at 
any place in England and be moved in- 
land, subject to such regulations of the 
local authorities and other regulations 
affecting English animals as are for the 
time being in force. In short, as soon as 
landed they are considered and treated 
as English animals. In 1874 10 Inspec- 
tors were appointed to the principal 
ports at which Irish cattle are usually 
landed, for the purpose of informing the 
Privy Council and the local authorities 
of the existence of foot-and-mouth disease 
among Irish animals, but the Privy 
Council have never attempted, and will 
never attempt, to treat Irish cattle like 
foreign cattle. The local authorities have 
power, under the Animals Order of 1875, 
to prohibit or regulate the movement of 
cattle that have been herded or in con- 
tact with animals affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. Under these circum- 
stances, the Privy Council are not dis- 
posed to interfere with the action of the 
local authority. 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE (for Mr. Stewart 
Harpy) asked the President of the Board 
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of Trade, Whether the Board of Trade 
can take steps to induce the various 
Railway Companies to publish the al- 
terations in their time-tables at least 
seven days before they take effect ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I had an opportunity this morning, in a 
conference with the Railway Association, 
to ask them if so desirable an arrange- 
ment as suggested could be made. They 
quite agreed that it was as desirable for 
the Companies as for the public; there 
were, however, considerable difficulties 
in making such an arrangement general, 
but they promised to take the suggestion 
into careful consideration, and with the 
hope of being able to carry it into effect. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS TO AMERICA— 
TENDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If the Cunard Company are 
now carrying Her Majesty’s Mails be- 
tween this Country and North America 
on precisely the same terms as those 
which have been refused by the White 
Star Line ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that in September last the Post 
Office communicated to the various 
steamship companies plying from British 
ports to New York, terms which it was 
proposed to offer after the close of last 
year for the conveyance of the United 
States Mails, and invited them to tender 
ships month by month upon such terms. 
The Cunard Company, the Guion Com- 
pany, the Anchor Company, and tho 
North German Lloyds had carried mails. 
on the proposed terms for the last three 
months, and had agreed to do so for next 
month, and within the last day or two 
he had received a similar offer from the 
Inman Company, which proposed to com- 
mence the service on the 29th of this 
month. From the White Star Line no 
tender on those terms had been received. 


TURKEY—THE CONFERENCE AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to Despatch No. 
126 (Turkey, No. 2), indexed as ‘‘ Con- 
ference, possible failure of. Measures 
to be adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,”’ and with reference to Sir Henry 
Elliot’s Despatch of January 24th, men- 
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ther the reasons which caused the with- 
holding from Parliament of portions of 
the former and of the whole of the latter 
Despatch still hold good, or whether they 
could now be communicated to Parlia- 
ment without detriment to the public 
service ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the passages in 
the despatch alluded to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite are passages which are 
contained in a despatch to Lord Lyons 
containing a confidential conversation 
which took place between Lord Derby 
and the French Ambassador in England. 
Under these circumstances, it would not 
be convenient for the public service to 
produce them. The second paper re- 
ferred to by the hon. Baronet is merely 
a formal despatch, of which the sub- 
stance is recited in the answer. It would 
not be worth while to publish it sepa- 
rately; but if the hon. Baronet would 
like to see a copy of it I shall be happy 
to show it to him. 


INTEMPERANCE—GROCERS’ LICENCES. 
QUESTION. 


Smrk EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can hold out any 
hope of Her Majesty’s Government in- 
troducing a measure during the present 
Session, having for its object the miti- 
gation of the serious and growing evils 
arising fromintemperance; and, whether, 
if they consider the evidence on this ques- 
tion at present too incomplete and unsatis- 

. factory to warrant them in the introduc- 
tion of any measure, they will take steps, 
either by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, or other mode they may 
deem most expedient, for the purpose of 
inquiring if the evils alleged to exist, 
are ascribable to defects or abuses in the 
liquor traffic; and, if so, with the fur- 
ther object of ascertaining how far they 
can be removed or lessened by wise and 
practical legislation ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had to inform his hon. Friend 
that inquiry was already taking place 
into the subject. A Committee of the 
House of Lords was appointed last year 
to inquire into the subject, and he be- 
lieved that that Committee had been re- 
appointed and was still sitting. With 
regard to the question which was before 
the House the other day—namely, the 
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operation of grocers’ licences, so much 
difference of opinion appeared to exist 
as to what was the actual state of the 
facts, that the two hon. Members for the 
City of Edinburgh when on deputations 
really gave different versions of the 
state of things. He thought that as far 
as that went it might be necessary that 
a small Commission should issue to in- 
quire. Otherwise, it was not the inten- 


tion of the Government to take any 
measure in relation to the subject. 


SPAIN—CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICIALS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BELL asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Custom House 
officials in Spain are permitted to retain 
for their own use one half of certain 
enormous fines levied upon shipping in 
Spanish ports; and, what steps have 
been taken to prevent a repetition of 
such conduct on the part of the Spanish 
authorities as that of the case of the 
‘Spray,’ of West Hartlepool, which 
vessel was detained in the port of Palma, 
threatened with the imposition of double 
duty, and a fine amounting to about 
£1,338, for a mere clerical error in her 
manifest ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government understand that it is the 
practice for Spanish Custom House 
officials to retain for their own use one- 
half of ‘the fines levied upon shipping in 
Spanish ports. Instructions were sent 
by telegraph to Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Madrid to endeavour to 
obtain the release of the Spray, and he 
reported, in reply, on the 10th of August, 
that orders had been telegraphed from 
Madrid to Palma for the ship’s release. 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
peatedly and strongly remonstrated 
with that of Spain in every instance 
which has come to their knowledge of 
fines being improperly levied in Spanish 
ports upon British shipping, and the re- 
turn of the fine in such cases has been 
demanded. He need hardly say that 
they should continue to do so in future. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE STEAM- 
SHIP “PRINCE.”—QUESTION. 

Mr. BURT asked the President of 

the Board of Trade, Whether he intends 

to prosecute the owners of the steamship 
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‘Prince,’ lost with all hands in De- 
cember last, for over-loading, seeing 
that she had a cargo of pig-iron greatly 
in excess of 600 tons, the latter quantity 
being that to which she was compelled 
to unload, in October last, by order of 
the Board of Trade ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
until the formal inquiry has been con- 
cluded it is impossible for me to say 
whether there is any ground for pro- 
secuting the owners of the Prince. The 
Prince on her former voyage, in October, 
was compelled to unload down to 634 
tons. Whether she was loaded above 


that amount on her last voyage, I have 
no means as yet of certainly knowing. 


JEWS IN SERVIA AND ROUMANIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will state what in- 
formation, if any, has been received at 
the Foreign Office respecting the recent 
expulsions of the Jews from the interior 
of Servia and Roumania; and, whether 
he will lay the Papers before the House 
in order that they might be printed with 
the other Papers relating to the Jews 
of those countries as already ordered by 
the House? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, many repre- 
sentations have been received at the 
Foreign Office, and it appears that the 
last occurrence that has taken place in 
reference to this subject was with regard 
to a certain number of Jewish families 
who were removed from their homes in 
Moldavia by the order of the Prefect. 
On inquiries being made, Colonel Mans- 
field reported on the 19th of January 
that the Austrian Vice Consul had been 
to Moldavia to investigate, and had 
found that from 90 to 120 families, from 
60 communes, had been expelled. 
Colonel Mansfield and the Austrian 
Vice Consul there made a representa- 
tion on the subject, and the Prefect was 
ordered by the central authority ‘to 
restore these unhappy people to their 
homes, and that was, to a certain extent, 
carried out; but, unfortunately, in the 
meantime, their houses had been let or 
assigned to other persons, and their 
effects and furniture pillaged. Colonel 
Mansfield was instructed by telegraph 
on the 19th of January to inquire into 
the alleged outrages on the Jews, and 
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to take such measures as he properly 
could for their protection, and he at 
once telegraphed to Mr. St. John to 
make inquiry. I am happy to say that 
Colonel Mansfield has since been able 
to report that the Prefect who gave 
orders for the expulsion of the Jews has 
been superseded, and the authorities at 
Bucharest have promised that such 
occurrences shall not take place again. 
Colonel Mansfield states that he has no 
doubt that the representations of the 
British and Austrian Governments are 
producing the proper effect on the con- 
dition of the Jews in Moldavia. Papers 
relating to the treatment of the Jews 
are being prepared, and the recent des- 
patches will be included. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON: May I call 
attention to the question with regard to 
expulsions from Servia ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am very sorry to 
say that I have omitted to see that part 
of the Question, but I shall be prepared 
to answer it if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will repeat it to-morrow. 


TURKEY—RETURN OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIOT TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Standard” 
of March 16, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come to the conclusion to 
instruct Sir Henry Elliot to return very 
shortly as Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I asked my noble Friend 
Lord Derby to let me know what had 
passed on this subject, and he informs 
me that he has been in communication 
with Sir Henry Elliot on the subject of 
his return to Constantinople. Lord 
Derby expressed his wish that Sir 
Henry Elliot should go back at once 
to resume his diplomatic duties, if his 
state of health allowed. Sir Henry 
Elliot stated his readiness to place him- 
self at the disposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if his services were re- 
quired ; but he did not conceal the fact 
that he had returned to England in the 
hope of being able to enjoy a little rest, 
of which he stood much in need, after 
the unusually arduous and exhaustin 
labours of the last few months. Sand 
Derby informs me that in these circum- 
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stances it would not be fair for the Go- 
vernment to avail themselves of his 
offer. Therefore, Sir Henry Elliot will 
remain in England on leave, and tem- 
porary arrangements are being made to 
supply his place at the Embassy during 
his absence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to ask, 
Whether the Government can afford the 
House information as to what are the 
temporary arrangements referred to? 
Of course, I do not mean to ask who is 
the person to be sent out; but I wish to 
know whether it is intended that the 
person sent out shall take the place of 
Sir Henry Elliot as British Ambassador 
at Constantinople ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER: If the right hon. Gentleman 
will give Notice of that Question I will 
answer it to-morrow. 


ARMY—OFFICERS’ FORAGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is the intention 
of the Treasury to continue the stop- 
pages from officers’ pay for the foraging 
of horses they are compelled to keep for 
the public service, taking into considera- 
tion the abolition of purchase in the 
Army, as also the Correspondence on 
this subject that passed between the 
Treasury and War Office, dated 24th 
December 1859, and 23rd January 1860, 
whereiti it is stated that the sole reason 
that could be alleged to justify their 
continuance was that it might increase 
the marketable value of commissions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was not his intention in the pre- 
sent Session to make any proposal to the 
Treasury upon the subject. 


TURKEY—ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
drawn toa statement in the ‘‘ Times ” of 
Friday, March 16th, dated Pera, March 6, 
to the effect that outrages are daily being 
perpetrated by the inhabitants of Turkish 
villages near Adrianople against the 
people, and especially the women, of the 
Bulgarian villages of Gul-Bounar, of 
Souroute, and of Koumkeui, in the same 
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Consul at Adrianople has been in- 
structed to communicate by telegraph to 
the Foreign Office all flagrant cases of 
Turkish oppression that come to his 
knowledge; and, whether he does so; 
on what date, if at all, and from whom, 
tidings arrived at the Foreign Office of 
the above-mentioned outrages; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
made any fresh remonstrances to the 
Ottoman Porte in consequence of them ? 
Mr. BOURKE: Sir, with regard to 
the first part of the Question, we have 
received no intelligence whatever of the 
outrages described by the hon. Member, 
but as Reports have appeared in the 
public prints we have telegraphed to 
Constantinople instructing Mr. Jocelyn 
to find out whether the reports have 
any foundation, and directing him if has 
heard nothing of them to communicate 
with the Vice Consul at Adrianople. As 
to the second part, I have already 
answered it. It is the duty of all Con- 
suls, without any special instruction 
whatever, to report anything of this 
kind to the Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and we have no reason to believe 
that that has not been done in this 
matter. The third part I have already 
answered, and the fourth does not arise. 
Mr. O'REILLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will state what Consular or 
other agents the Government have at 
present im the European provinces of 
Turkey; and whether those agents have 
orders to report on the present condition 
of those provinces as regards safety of 
life, property, and honour of the inhabi- 
tants; the administration of justice ; the 
collection of the taxes; and the preva- 
lence or absence of brigandage and 
outrages; also how far the different 
measures of reform announced by the 
Turkish Government within the last two 
years have been carried into effect ; and, 
whether any such Reports have lately 
been received ? 
Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the names of our Oonsular Agents in the 
Provinces of European Turkey were to 
be found in the Foreign Office List. He 
would read them if it were the wish of 
the House to hear them, or he would 
put the names into the hands of the hon. 
Member. Our Consuls had general in- 
structions to send reports as regarded the 
safety of the lives, property, and honour 
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many Reports on this subject and also 
some respecting the administration of jus- 
tice and collection of taxes appeared in 
the Blue Book. With regard to the 
carrying out of measures of reform, he 
did not think there were any special 
Reports on the subject ; but the Papers 
were being prepared. 

Mr. FAWCETT wished to ask the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
a Question arising out of his Answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuelson), and if the 
hon. Gentleman would prefer to answer 
to-morrow, he would put the Question 
to-morrow. The account of the outrages 
alleged to have been committed near 
Adrianople had been given in a letter 
dated the 6thof March. He understood 
the Under Secretary to say that, in case 
of emergency, the Consuls were in- 
structed to telegraph to the Foreign 
Office. As these outrages were described 
in a letter dated Pera, March 6, he 
wanted to know whether the Foreign 
Office had received any information from 
Pera with respect to the statements con- 
tained in that letter; whether that infor- 
mation made any reference to those out- 
rages ; and if no information had been re- 
ceived, what was the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, they 
had received telegrams from Pera since 
March 6, and he certainly would have 
mentioned the fact if any of the tele- 
grams related to the alleged outrages. 
What he stated was that they had re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office no communi- 
cation whatever with respect to the ac- 
counts referred to. In consequence of 
these accounts his noble Friend the Earl 
of Derby had telegraphed to Mr. Jocelyn 
to know whether he had heard anything 
on the subject, and, if he had not, he 
was instructed to send to Adrianople to 
make inquiries. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked, Whether, as 
the Foreign Office had communicated 
with Mr. Jocelyn by telegraph, they 
had directed him to reply by telegraph 
if he had any information to give about 
the outrages; and when such answer 
might be expected to arrive ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
might state as a general rule that when 
Mr. Jocelyn, or any other of Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants, received a message of 
that kind by telegraph, his own common 
sense would be sufficient to show him 
what he ought to do. 
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Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that on 
Thursday next he would ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he would communicate to the 
House the result of the telegrams ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
gave Notice that he would to-morrow ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe- 
ther it was probable that any further 
Papers relating to Turkey would be laid 
on the Table in time to be considered by 
the House before Easter ? 

Mr. HARDCASTLE gave Notice that 
he would to-morrow ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he has reason to believe that the Turkish 
Consuls in this country transmitted to 
Constantinople news of all brutal out- 
rages committed in England ; and that 
such outrages were chronicled in the 
journals of Constantinople to prove the 
lawless state of England and as a fair 
specimen of the social manners of this 
country ? 


IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE COOLIES 
TO QUEENSLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If it is the case that there is an Act now 
waiting for the Royal Assent, passed by 
the Government of Queensland, for the 
purpose of restricting the immigration 
of Chinese Coolies into that colony ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consent to the same ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a Bill sub- 
jecting Asiatic and African immigrants 
to special payments and obligations, but 
not purporting to be enacted for the pur- 
pose of restricting Chinese immigration, 
has been passed by the Parliament of 
Queensland and reserved by the Go- 
vernor for the signification of the Queen’s 
pleasure. Her Majesty will not be ad- 
vised to assent to it in its present shape, 
as some of its provisions appear ob- 
jectionable. 


METROPOLIS—THE NEW GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FLETCHER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
eastern facade of the new Government 
Offices is completed, or if it is intended 
to build the cupolas shown on the 
designs exhibited in the Library some 
time ago ? 
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Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
Sir Gilbert Scott intended that the ele- 
vation of the New Government Offices 
should be terminated by cupolas or 
towers. This was objected to by the 
late Government, chiefly on the ground 
of expense. Another design was pre- 
sented to the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox), but was not approved. As no 
conclusion had been come to respecting 
the design, no Vote would be proposed 
during the present Session to complete 
the buildings. 
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CUSTODY OF INFANTS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether his attention 
has recently been directed to the opera- 
tion of the Law of Scotland relating 
to the custody of infants in cases where 
the parents are separated without 
either being personally disqualified ; 
and, whether he is prepared to recom- 
mend an amendment of the Law so as 
to give the mothers in such cases the 
preference to the custody of the child 
up to the age of seven, as in the Law of 
England ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: In answer 
to the hon. Member for Forfarshire, I 
have to say that, by the law of Scotland, 
whenever the parents are living apart, it 
is entirely left to the discretion of one of 
the Divisions of the Supreme Court to 
determine, according to the circum- 
stances of each case, which parent shall 
have the custody of the child up to seven 
years of age. I have had my attention 
not only recently, but for many years, 
called to this point. I will only say that 
I am unable to suggest any better mode 
of dealing with this delicate and im- 
portant question. I am not prepared to 
recommend any amendment of the law 
for this reason—that, so far as I am able 
to ascertain, the law of Scotland in its 
principles and inits administration differs 
in no substantial respect from the law of 
England on the same subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
prserre wm 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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THE ESTIMATES.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. BUTT, in rising to move— 


‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, it is es. 
sential to the due discharge of the duties of this 
House in controlling and revising the Estimates 
of the public expenditure, that the Estimates for 
the year for the Service of the Army and Navy, 
and more especially the Civil Service Estimates, 
should be taken into consideration at a period of 
the Session such as to afford ample time and op- 
portunity, for discussing them—That any prac- 
tice that tends to deprive this House of such 
opportunity, either by taking votes on account 
or by deferring the Estimates to a late period of 
the Session, is calculated to impair the efficiency 
of the control of this House over the public ex- 
penditure, and to interfere with the due exercise 
of the rights and privileges of this House,” 
said, that he thought no apology was 
needed in calling the attention of 
hon. Members to the subject. The 
importance of it was apparent. He 
wished to show that in practice the 
House did not exercise the same amount 
of supervision as was exercised some 
years ago, when by discussion and con- 
sideration of items a great saving in ex- 
penditure had been made. Another 
marked change in practice for the last 
few years was the late period of the Ses- 
sion at which the Estimates were intro- 
duced. If hon. Members would look 
back io past Journals of the proceedings 
in that House they would find that in- 
variably the House of Commons had the 
Estimates before them at an early period 
of the year. He would take one or two 
recent instances to show how desirable 
and even necessary it was that some such 
Resolution as that which he had put 
down on the Paper should be moved. 
In saying so he did not wish to impute 
any blame to the present Government; 
on the contrary, he admitted they had 
shown every disposition to bring on the 
Estimates as early in the Session as they 
could. He wouid also direct the atten- 
tion of the House to the custom of taking 
Votes on Account. In effect the taking 
of Votes on Account was to withdraw 
the Estimates from supervision, because 
that one Vote being passed, it was as- 
sumed that the House had assented to 
the Estimates. He would refer to the 
Estimates for the two years 1875 and 
1871. In 1875 the House was prorogued 
on the 13th August; on the 4th of that 
month, the day before the Appropriation 
Bill was introduced, £4,500,000 were 
voted on the Navy Estimates, and that 
included all the Dockyard charges, and, 
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indeed, almost all the items upon which 
the supervision of the House would have 
been necessary; in that year on the 9th 
of April £3,000,000 were voted on ac- 
count, and the Vote on Account enabled 
the Government to postpone the re- 
mainder until the last of the Session. 
On the 2nd of August £1,500,000 was 
voted for the Civil Service and £500,000 
for the Army. On August 4th, 38 Votes 
were taken, amounting in all to no less 
a sum than £6,500,000, so that during 
the last 10 days before the rising of Par- 
liamet for the autumn Recess the House 
had voted something like £12,500,000. 
He need not remind the House how little 
disposition there was on the part of hon. 
Members to enter into discussions upon 
the Estimates at that time of the Ses- 
sion. Any hon. Members who en- 
deavoured to do so would be met with 
the rebuke—‘‘ But you will prevent the 
passing of the Appropriation Bill—you 
will prolong the Session over another 
day,” and hon. Members knew that it 
was regarded almost as an awful crime 
to raise a discussion and prolong the 
Session for one more day. Well, there 
was the fact that in 1875 a sum of 
£12,500,000 was actually voted within 
two or three days of the passing of the 
Appropriation Bill. Then, again, in 
1871, when the House was prorogued 
on the 21st of August, a Vote on Account 
was taken early in the year. On the 
14th of August £4,000,000 was voted for 
the Army, on the 9th and up to the 15th, 
£6,000,000 for the Navy, and on those 
two days £1,500,000 for the Civil Ser- 
vice; and the Appropriation Bill was 
passed on the 19th August. In that 
year, nearly £16,000,000 was voted in 
the two or three days preceding the pass- 
ing of the Appropriation Bill. Under 
circumstances such as those it was im- 
possible the House could exercise any 
real, effectual control whatever, and he 
hoped it might not be necessary to press 
his Resolution to a division, but that 
they should have a declaration from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) that the 
Government had resolutely set their face 
against the practice of deferring such 
important Votes to August. It was, in 
his opinion, a most serious thing for the 
House, by voting in such a manner, to 
give up their control over public expen- 
diture. He could not agree with what 
he had heard remarked in relation to 
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this subject—that it was not for the 
House to consider items, but only to dis- 
cuss and decide upon principles. Surely 
it was by a discussion of the items that 
any alteration in the Estimates, which 
were made up of items, could be brought 
about. The different items were based 
upon the estimate of Departmental au- 
thorities, and the criticism and discussion 
of the House were checks, and had their 
influence on subordinate officers. If 
there was any item which to an hon. Mem- 
ber appeared exaggerated in amount, it 
was right that before he gave his vote 
he should ask for some explanation in 
regard to the exaggerated item. Very 
useful this influence was over the Civil 
Service Estimates and the Miscellaneous 
Estimates. There had been a consider- 
able increase in the amount of the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, and a great deal 
of this increase was caused by this applica- 
tion of the surplus public money to good 
purposes; for instance, there was the 
Institution of Science and Art—a great 
institution of this character had grown 
up at South Kensington, which was now 
extending its power over the whole of 
the United Kingdom. This might or 
might not be the best object to apply 
money to; but it was most important to 
observe that this charge and many other 
charges of a similar character had been 
really introduced into the Estimates with- 
out their opinion being directly or in- 
directly taken upon it. He thought, 
therefore, that some principle should be 
laid down which would give the House 
a fair opportunity for discussion upon 
these matters. The House would find 
that a great many of these questionable 
things were at first called on at a late 
period of the Session, at which time full 
discussion was impossible; and having 
been once passed, they became prece- 
dents for the next and following years, 
and ultimately remained as fixtures. 
He therefore maintained that any Vote 
for public money to be applied to any 
public interest ought to receive first of 
all the assent or dissent of the House; 
and this could never be obtained by fair 
discussion if the Government allowed the 
Estimates to be postponed. Control over 
the administration of the funds of the 
country tended greatly to direct their 
attention closely to the Estimates. Under 
existing circumstances control was taken 
from them with reference to minute mat- 
ters of administration, and consequently 
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brought about every day a Vote which 
might otherwise have been discussed 
had a proper opportunity been afforded 
for doing so. The short statement which 
had been made he thought was sufficient 
to justify him in asking the assent of 
the House to the Resolution he had 

laced upon the Paper. He thought it 
his duty, having turned his attention to 
this point, to call the attention of the 
House to what he considered to be a 
very evil practice, which with the excep- 
tion of last Session, was steadily on the 
increase. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolu- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is essential to 
the due discharge of the duties of this House 
in controlling and revising the Estimates of the 
public expenditure, that the Estimates for the 
year for the Service of the Army and Navy, 
and more especially the Civil Service Estimates, 
should be taken into consideration at a period of 
the Session such as to afford ample time and 
opportunity for discussing them:—That any 
practice which tends to deprive this House of 
such opportunity, either by taking votes on 
account or by deferring the Estimates to a late 
period of the Session, is calculated to impair 
the efficiency of the control of this House over 
the public expenditure, and to interfere with 
the due exercise of the rights and privileges of 
this House,” —(Mr. Butt,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no fault to find 
with the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Butt) ; 
on the contrary, he so far approved 
of the doctrines laid down by him, 
that if he were to force them to a 
division, he was not at all sure whether 
he should not vote for it himself. The 
objection he really felt to the course 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
taken was something like that which a 
man might be imagined to have if, when 
starting in a great hurry to catch a rail- 
way train, one of his friends stopped him 
and delivered to him a lecture on punc- 
tuality. He was very sensible of the 
importance of getting into Supply, and 
he hoped to get into Committee as early 
as possible that evening; therefore, 
although the few words uttered by the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman were very 
much to the point, and the Government 
received them with gratitude and sym- 
pathy, he hoped the House would allow 
him to appeal to them not to raise a 
general discussion now upon the course 
of Public Business, or upon the control 
which the House ought to exercise over 
the expenditure of the country. It was 
much better that they should go to work 
and do it than to talk about it. The 
hon. and learned Member had very 
handsomely and truly stated that, at all 
events, for both the last and the present 
year the Government had done what 
they could to enable the House to get 
the Estimates early before them and 
have time for fair discussion. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) might say 
that this was only the tenth Government 
night of the Session since they had set 
up the Committee of Supply, and the 
fifth on which they had taken the Esti- 
mates. He thought in the face of 
these facts the Government could not be 
charged with slackness. They had also 
laid down the Rule that they would 
always endeavour to have Supply on 
Mondays, and they had induced the 
House to come to a Resolution which 
would prevent an undue waste of time, 
in getting to Business on that day, in 
restricting the subjects on which discus- 
sion should be raised to those imme- 
diately relevant to the Estimates which 
were tocome on. Discussions on such 
subjects might be very conveniently and 
profitably taken as Amendments to the 
Motion that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
but general discussions interfered very 
much with their getting to Business. 
Of course, they would not desire to in- 
terfere with the traditional privilege of 
discussing grievances before Supply; 
but it was necessary to fix some limit, 
and the House had come to the Resolu- 
tion that when Estimates were taken, 
the discussion must be relevant to Sup- 
ply. He wished to make one remark 
on a particular point to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and some others 
had adverted—he meant taking Votes 
on account. It sounded very plausible 
—indeed, there was nothing more so— 
to say they ought not to take Votes on 
Account; but if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman really wished to put an end 
to the practice, he must alter what ought 
to .be considered a very beneficial and 
economical arrangement—the practice 
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the unexpended balances. . This made 
Votes on Account essentially necessary, 
to a certain extent, unless they could get 
all the Estimates passed at an unusually 
early period. The Government desired 
to have as little to do as possible with 
Votes on Account; but the practice did 
so far relieve the Government from the 
necessity of pressing forward the Busi- 
ness, and when Votes on Account were 
taken, the Estimates were thrown some- 
what later in the Session than they 
would otherwise be. He could assure 
the House that, so far as he had 
anything to do with the conduct of the 
matter, he should use every exertion in 
his power, and he thought he could say 
the same for his hon. Friend theSecretary 
to the Treasury, to bring the Estimates as 
early as possible before the House, and 
to get on with them as quickly as pos- 
sible; but one thing which threw them 
back was the Resolution which had been 
come to, on the suggestion of an hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goldsmid)— 
that before the Civil Service Estimates 
were taken, a general Statement respect- 
ing them should be made by a Member 
of the Government. That was undoubt- 
edly an improvement, but it was one 
which cost the Government time, as did 
also the improvementsthathad been made 
in the preparation of the Estimates and 
the embodiment of details that had not 
been given previously. All these conside- 
rations must be taken into account. The 
Government were as anxious to get on 
with the Business as was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who touched on an 
evil without suggesting a remedy, which 
indeed it was difficult to do; and what 
must be relied on was reasonable mode- 
ration and good sense on the part of 
hon. Members themselves, who could do 
much if they cordially desired to assist 
the Government in getting their Esti- 
mates fairly before the House, which 
they were anxious to do, not for their 
own sakes merely, but to enable the 
House to criticize and discuss them. 
Hon. Members would do good service if 
they would sometimes remember that 
Motions in which they were interested 
might interfere with important Business, 
and, indeed, the primary Business of 
Parliament. The greatest disappoint- 


ment was often occasioned to private 
Members who made themselves masters 
of facts relating to a Vote in Supply 
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when it was the First Order, and when it 
was reached at too late an hour to justify 
the House going into Committee. It 
was in this way that Motions sometimes 
prevented discussions that might be of 
great public advantage. He thought 
after what he had said he might appeal 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman now 
to allow them to go into Committee, and 
to use his influence with those over whom 
he had so much influence to assist them 
on all occasions in going on with the 
practical Business of Parliament. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY, while 
concurring generally in what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, feared that, if they 
were to be asked on all occasions not to 
discuss certain questions which were not 
pertinent to the Estimates till a conve- 
nient time arrived, he did not know when 
that convenient time would come. He, 
for one, was extremely obliged to the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) for the manner in which he 
had brought the subject under discus- 
sion, and he would appeal to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give them an 
opportunity on some future occasion to 
discuss this important question. Public 
Business was much protracted by placing 
on the Notice Paper more Business than 
could be got through. There were 17 
Orders on the Paper for that evening, 
and it was impossible that all of them 
could be reached. By pursuing that 
course, it was likely that the same 
block of Business would occur as last 

ear. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had met the Motion in the spirit he 
anticipated, and he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman was as anxious as any 
of them that the Estimates should be 
discussed in the House. What he (Mr. 
Rylands) complained of against the Go- 
vernment was, as on last Friday, they 
sometimes took Votes in Supply on Fri- 
days. Fridays ought to be private 
Members’ nights, to discuss Motions on 
going into Supply, and the Government 
ought not to take advantage of the con- 
clusion of those Motions to snatch Votes 
in Supply. He thought that if the Go- 
vernment put down Estimates for Mon- 
day evenings only, hon. Members would 
respond to an appeal not to press Mo- 
tions unduly on those evenings, if it were 
understood that Votes would not be put 
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down for Friday evenings, except in 
cases of urgency, and that the Motion 
for Supply would be rehabilitated as 
often as necessary. 

GrneRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought that greater progress would be 
made with the Estimates if they were 
accompanied by a printed memorandum 
giving fuller explanations. It was im- 
possible to compare the Estimates of one 
year with those of another; and he sug- 
gested that the Secretary to the Treasury 
should renew the comparative statement 
which was issued at his instance when 
he was in Opposition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that 
the variations between the last and 
present year’s Estimates were shown 
in a Memorandum which had been sent 
round to hon. Members. This Memo- 
randum pointed out every change that 
had been made. There was every desire 
on the part of the Government to make 
the Estimates as complete as possible, 
and he had taken care in one Paper to 
show the grants made in aid of local 
taxation. So long as he had the honour 
to be Secretary to the Treasury he should 
do everything in his power to give the 
House the fullest information on the 
subject. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was quite satisfied 
with what had fallen from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he would either 
withdraw his Amendment, or allow it to 
be negatived. It was true that he had 
not brought this subject forward on a 
former occasion, when he gave Notice of 
his intention to do so, because that was 
the evening appointed by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to make his Statement 
in explanation of the Naval Estimates. 
Knowing as he did, that the House was 
anxious to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and thinking, moreover, that it 
was not desirable that he should be pre- 
vented from making his Statement at an 
early hour in the evening, he (Mr. Butt) 
had given way. He only regretted that 
on that occasion some hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House were not 
so forbearing, but had pressed Motions 
of which they had given Notice, and the 
consequence was that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not make his statement 
till a late hour. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER begged the hon. and learned 
Member to believe that he had not 
meant to make the slightest reference to 
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him in the remarks to which he had 
alluded. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Observations. 


NAVY — TORPEDOES.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD, in 
rising to speak to a Notice on the Paper 
calling attention to the increasing power 
of torpedoes, especially the ‘‘ White- 
head,” and to move— 

“That no economical consideration should tie 
the hands of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and so prevent exhaustive experiments being 
carried out as to the best means of applying or 
resisting these terrible weapons; also, that it is 
expedient that a large number of torpedo vessels 
and boats be added to the Navy without delay,” 


said, that he had no intention of passing 
any criticism on the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty, but the subject was one of so 
much importance in naval warfare that 
it deserved to be thoroughly ventilated. 
They had all heard of, and no doubt 
most hon. Members had read, the pamph- 
let called Zhe Battle of Dorking, the 
writer of which began by assuming that 
the whole or a great part of our Fleet 
had in the first place been disabled and 
diminished by infernal machines or 
torpedoes. He was not himself an 
alarmist ; but he thought such an event, 
although not very probable, was at all 
events possible, and it could not be de- 
nied that the invention of torpedoes had 
entirely changed the system of naval 
warfare. There were four torpedoes at 
present in use in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
First, there was the ‘“ Hervey’s,” or 
“towing” torpedo, which was towed 
from a derrick-end, or the yard-arm, 
over or against the enemy, and which 
exploded on striking. Then there was 
the ‘“‘Ground torpedo,” which was a 
mine torpedo, intended for tlie defence 
of harbours or to close the mouth of a 
canal, or to protect our ships. It ex- 
ploded by electricity, communicated 
either from the shore or a ship, or by 
an enemy striking a floating and partly 
buoyant body connected with the tor- 
pedo. Next there was the ‘‘Spar tor- 
pedo,”’ which was carried in a boat, no 
matter how small, and which exploded 
either on touching the side of a vessel, 
or by electricity used by wire from the 
boat. But by far the most formidable— 
he might even call it the most awful 
—weapon of maritime war was the 
““ Whitehead torpedo ;” and it was this 
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which threatened to change the cha- 
racter of naval warfare. It was made 
in three pieces—the head, which con- 
tained a bursting charge of 360lb. of 
gun-cotton ; the balance chamber, which 
contained a contrivance for setting it so 
as to remain at any depth it was wished 
to travel under the water-line; and, 
lastly, the air chamber which contained 
the engines and the compressed air to 
drive them. Their length was 19ft., 
the diameter 18in., the appearance being 
exactly that of a cigar pointed at both 
ends. The head or foremost end con- 
tained the pistol or detonator which ex- 
ploded the charge. The after-end sup- 
ported the screws—a right and a left- 
handed screw — which propelled the 
torpedo and were made of the finest 
steel. The air chamber was tested up 
to 1,2001b. on the square inch, although 
for service it was only loaded to 800lb. 
The ‘‘ Whitehead torpedo” could be 
made to go at the rate of 20 knots for 
1,000 yards, and at any depth that was 
wished from 1ft. to 30ft. It could be 
set to explode either on striking an ob- 
ject or at any particular distance under 
1,000 yards. It could also be set so 
that if it missed the object aimed at, it 
would go to the bottom and explode on 
half-cock, or come to the top on half- 
cock so as to be recovered, as it had 
buoyancy enough just to float on the 
surface of the water when not in motion. 
It was fired by what was called an ‘‘im- 
pulse tube,” which, out of a frame fitted 
to a port, discharged the torpedo into 
the water. It could be fired above the 
water, but would at once go to the 
depth it was set for, and then go straight 
to the object, no matter how fast the 
ship from which it was discharged was 
going, or how fast the object aimed at 
might be sailing or steaming. In fact, 
it could do anything but speak. It was 
calculated to make a hole on bursting 
upon any vessel of 75ft. area, and there 
was no doubt that if one of them hit a 
ship of any sort or description at present 
on the water she must at once proceed 
to the bottom. He would now state 
what he believed to be the only way of 
resisting the attack from these infernal 
machines. He did not think that with 


ordinary vigilance a ship was likely to 
be hit with the outrigger, or by the 
“‘ Hervey torpedo,” as in the one case 
the Gatling gun would destroy the 
boat, and in the other, in these days 
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of accuracy of artillery fire, the torpedo 
itself could be destroyed, or the yard or 
derrick from which it was towed could 
be accounted for. A ‘‘ Whitehead tor- 
pedo” was, however, a totally different 
weapon, and the first intimation you 
would get of it was by going to the 
bottom. The torpedo vessel or boat need 
not be nearer than 1,000 yards, and, 
premising that the first three shots did 
not take effect, she could still deliver 
more, as at night time the vessel’s posi- 
tion at that distance was absolutely 
safe, and the vessel fired against would 
be positively unaware of the attack 
until she was blown up. The newly- 
invented electric light from the tops was 
a great help to the party attacked, but 
it was his firm belief that if three or 
four boats of great speed attacked a 
vessel from different points of the com- 
pass, and if they were commanded by 
smart officers, nothing that she could do 
would save her from being hit by one or 
more of them. He had, therefore, in 
his Motion asserted the expediency of 
adding torpedo boats and vessels to the 
Fleet without delay. In his opinion— 
and he was confirmed in it by a number 
of Naval officers whom he had con- 
sulted—the only manner in which the 
‘“‘ Whitehead torpedo” was to be com- 
bated was by having attached, not only 
to the Fleet, but to each line-of-battle 
ship or heavy irpn-clad two or three 
satellites—namely, very fast schooner- 
rigged steam vessels, like the steam 
yachts or launches of the present day, 
to be fitted as torpedo vessels, and also 
armed with light guns capable of de- 
stroying any vessel of their own descrip- 
tion which they might approach, besides 
being able to destroy any big vessel, if 
they could come near enough to dis- 
charge their own Whitehead torpedo. 
In build they should be as near a yacht 
as possible, doing not less that 12 knots 
an hour, but with a lower freeboard, 
capable of remaining at sea and using 
sail power. The low freeboard was de- 
sirable as there was less likelihood of a 
shot hitting the boat. The idea of pro- 
tecting a large iron-clad with wire nets he 
did not think at all possible for many rea- 
sons. It would reduce the speed of ships 
of the Devastation class by five or six 
knots an hour, and the Whitehead tor- 
pedo was fitted with sharp “guides” 
which would go clean through a half- 
inch wire netting. A spar torpedo, 
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moreover, could reach over the nets and 
have full effect upon the vessel. The 
next point to which he wished to draw at- 
tention was equally important—namely, 
the want of an organized system in con- 
nection with our defensive coast torpe- 
does. The defensive operations were in 
the hands of about four companies of 
Royal Engineers. Now, what he would 
like to see was not only a large body of 
seamen instructed in’ the matter, but 
also all our boatmen, Coastguard men, 
and pilots. Of course, the actual firing 
of the torpedoes must always be done 
by trained electricians, but the laying 
down and taking up of them was essen- 
tially a seaman’s work. It required a 
knowledge of the way of handling boats, 
of tides, soundings, position by bear- 
ings, coiling clear, paying out cables, 
and making bends, &c. For all these 
things the Navy was particularly quali- 
fied, but they must have the practice 
also. He thought all our squadrons 
ought to be exercised in this matter, as 
in the event of a war, what would now 
take weeks to accomplish could be done 
in a few days if the Fleet had practice. 
He would give an instance that was 
suggested to him the other day. Sup- 
posing, that while our Fleet had been 
anchored in Besika Bay, circumstances 
had led to a combination of other Euro- 
pean Nations against us, and that we 
had found it necessary to hold the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles, and also to 
protect our own shores from invasion— 
if the Fleet had been trained in torpedo 
work, a few ship-loads of ground torpe- 
does would, by being laid down in a few 
days, have rendered the passage per- 
fectly impassable, two or three ships 
would have been left to fire them as 
occasion offered by electricity, or keep 
off vessels or boats which would have 
tried to countermine them, and the rest 
of the large Fleet would have been free 
to act elsewhere. The Germans, the 
French, and, he believed, the Americans, 
had begun this work with a system of 
divided responsibility, but had found it 
did not answer at all; and now they had 
all got a regular naval torpedo corps 
worked by blue-jackets and naval offi- 
cers. He thought it was most important 
that we should not only have a regular 
naval coast defence, but also that our 
squadrons should be drilled in the work 
of laying down and taking up torpedoes. 
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called in for this duty, and there were 
places we should have to defend abroad 
by means of torpedoes, particularly our 
coaling stations, so that it was necessary 
to familiarize the men and officers to the 
use of these weapons, so as to get rid of 
that sort of dread, of an undefined 
nature, which must occur to any one, 
with the knowledge of an unseen danger. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
thoroughly recognized the importance 
of this new warfare, as was apparent 
from the increased expenditure he was 
going to propose for torpedoes and ex- 
periments—namely, £80,000 for tor- 
pedoes and £4,000 for experiments. 
Nothing he had said would, he hoped, 
be construed into criticism in any way 
whatever; but he had thought it right 
to bring the matter into public notice, 
as it had so completely changed mari- 
time war. They might manufacture 
guns and build enormously powerful 
ships, but ramming and torpedoes must be 
the warfare of the day, and they might 
depend upon it that in the next naval 
war, the nation that had the best torpe- 
do management must win. The Navy 
felt very strongly on the subject, because 
the invention of this terrible engine of 
destruction which he had described had, 
as he had said, entirely changed and 
revolutionized naval warfare within the 
last 12 months. He had, therefore, 
thought it his duty to bring the question 
forward, and he should be pleased if, by 
calling attention to it, he strengthened 
the hands of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. E. J. REED wished to say a 
word or two because he thought it would 
be a poor compliment to allow the im- 
portant speech of the noble and gallant 
Lord opposite (Lord Charles Beresford) 
to pass without notice. At the same 
time he did not propose to anticipate 
what he would have to say on this sub- 
ject in Committee. There were good 
reasons, no doubt, why the initiation of 
a system of torpedo defence should be 
left to the Royal Engineers; but once 
the principles and the methods were 
settled, it became of the utmost impor- 
tance that the conduct of the operations 
should pass into the hands of the Royal 
Navy. In illustrating the importance of 
the torpedo by a reference to Besika 
Bay, the noble and gallant Lord had 
only shown what might happen at any 
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uninstructed in the use of torpedoes— 
ground torpedoes in particular — they 
certainly would be at a great disadvan- 
tage in a time of war, and he therefore 
hoped the Admiralty would seriously 
consider whether the time had not come 
for giving that instruction. The use of 
torpedoes from the decks of vessels was 
a most important stride in naval warfare. 
It was in the highest degree creditable 
to the Admiralty that they had favoured 
the introduction of the torpedo and its 
use from the deck, and he was much 
surprised at the extent the system had 
been carried out in the case of the 
Alexandra, because they had now given to 
ships the power of launching the torpedo, 
not by means of a complicated under- 
water arrangement, but from the upper 
parts of the vessel. The House owed a 
debt of gratitude to the noble and gal- 
lant Lord for bringing the matter for- 
ward, which he had done in a very 
proper manner. There could be no 
doubt that whilst they had been devoting 
so much care to the armour plating of 
their ships, they had too much neglected 
under-water fire. 


CONDITION OF THE NAVY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Cartan PIM, in rising pursuant to 
Notice, to call attention to the state and 
condition of the Navy, and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire fully into the present Admiralty organiza- 
tion and its system of departmental and general 
administration of the affairs of the Navy, as 
well as into the actual condition of the naval 
and maritime resources of the country, to as- 
certain how far they meet the requirements of 
the Empire, and also into the administrative 
arrangements made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to insure the efficiency of the naval 
Service, upon which depends the welfare and 
and safety of the Kingdom,” 


said, it was of the utmost importance 
that the House should know the exact 
state and condition of the Fleet, and 
what the nation had really to rely 
upon in the hour of need. He had 
had more than a quarter of a century’s 
experience of the Navy, and naturally 
felt the greatest interest in its efficiency; 
but he regretted to say that never before 
had he known the Service in so ineffi- 
cient a state and so unsatisfactory a con- 
dition as at the present moment; and 
knowing also, as he well did, that our 
exact force to a man, to a ton, to a gun, 
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had been accurately ascertained by our 
warlike neighbours, Russia and Ger- 
many, he felt it his duty to point out, 
before it was too late, the danger we 
were in from possessing a Fleet only on 
paper. By a Return moved for by Sir 
Charles Wood, and laid on the Table of 
the House on the 16th February, 1859, 
he found that the steam fighting Navy 
of England amounted to 369 vessels— 
after deducting yachts, tenders, and all 
other non-combatant craft—and that 
there were 32 screw war ships building 
or converting. From the best informa- 
tion he could obtain he found that the 
total number of fighting vessels we now 
possessed was 204, of which at least 50 
were fit only for harbour or coast defence ; 
and that there were only 22 building, 
six of which were for harbour or coast 
defence. So that at that moment, when 
the maritime requirements of the nation 
were greater than ever, we actually did 
not possess, even in point of numbers, 
half the sea-going fighting ships we had 
18 years ago. And when, in addition, 
we came to look at the quality of the 
ships we had now, the state of the Navy 
was perfectly appalling. But what he 
complained of most was the apparent 
deception practised by the Admiralty on 
the public on that all-important subject 
of the strength of the Navy. He held 
in his hand a Navy List of last year, and 
what did he find? A list purporting to 
give 546 ships when there were only 
290. Even Zhe Standard, which every 
one would admit was well informed 
on this subject, was taken in, for he 
found in that paper, under date 21st 
January, 1876, an article headed ‘‘ Our 
Power by Sea,’’ this sentence— 


‘* As an introductory remark it may be stated 
that the total number of vessels of every class 
and description entitled to be termed ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships’ amounts to no less than 560, with 
an armament of 3,600 guns, and of this number 
240, mounting nearly 1,700 guns, are in com- 
mission, the remainder (that is 320) being in 
reserve or employed on harbour service ?”’ 


Now, what was the fact? He had care- 
fully dissected the Navy List of that 
date, and he found that it officially pur- 
ported to give a list of effective ships, 
the last of which was numbered 546; 
on examination, however, he found a 
number of blanks—neither numbers nor 
ships—which amounted to 256—leaving 
really only 290, instead of the official 
number 546 which appeared on the face 
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of the Navy List published by authority. 
So that instead of 546 ships and 166 
gun-boats—a gross total of 712 on paper 
—the force of fighting ships was re- 
duced to 228; but of these 22 were 
building, leaving 206, out of which 
more than 50 were unseaworthy or not 
designed to keep the sea. So that the 
nation only possessed 150 vessels, more 
or less inefficient, out of which to main- 
tain a Fleet in the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean, and to keep open its communi- 
cation with all parts of the world. Why, 
in point of numbers alone it was ridi- 
culous to suppose they could do the 
work; and were it not so serious a 
matter, the Admiralty would become a 
laughing-stock. Admiralty folly could 
scarcely go further. He would.give the 
House an idea of our responsibilities. 
The last Imperial Census gave us the 


population of our Colonies. We had in 
the Dominion of Canada, 3,789,670 
inhabitants, occupying an area of 


3,376,925 square miles. The West 
India Islands, with an area of 13,109 
square miles, had a population of little 
more than 1,000,000. In the African 
Continent and the adjacent islands we 
were masters of 236,860 square miles of 
territory, peopled by 1,813,450 inha- 
bitants. In the Indian Seas, before 
reaching our Indian Empire, we had 
the Mauritius, with an area of 708 
miles, and a population of 330,460 in- 
habitants. In our Australian Settle- 
ments we had West Australia, with 
978,000 square miles, and 24,785 
inhabitants. South Australia, with 
760,000 square miles, had a popula- 
tion of 185,626 white, and 3,369 abori- 
ginal inhabitants. Victoria, with an 
area of 88,000 square miles, had 731,528 
inhabitants (including 17,935 Chinese). 
New South Wales had on its 320,437 
square miles 503,981 inhabitants. 
Queensland and Tasmania had a popu- 
lation of 219,432; Norfolk Island, 401; 
and New Zealand, “the England of the 
southern hemisphere,” and one of the 
youngest born of the Colonies, had a 
white population in 1871 of 256,393; 
whilst the aborigines were estimated at 
37,500. Then we had India with her 
countless millions; Ceylon, with a popu- 
lation of 2,405,287 ; Singapore, 197,000; 
Penang, 67,000; Province Wellesley, 
71,000; Malacca, 77,000; Hong Kong 
and the Peninsula of Kowloon, 120,000. 
This world-wide and enormous popula- 
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tion all owed allegiance to England— 
without which she would cease to be a 
paramount Power. We exported in 1873 
to our British Possessions goods to the 
value of £66,000,000, whilst our im- 
ports from those Possessions exceeded 
£79,000,000. These were our responsi- 
bitities. He would now call the atten- 
tion of the House to the ocean roads and 
stations we must keep open and defend : 
1. The line to Canada, with its main 
station, Halifax. 2. To the West Indies, 
with Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica 
and Antigua to defend. 3. To India, 
the East, and Australia, by the Medi- 
terranean, with Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Bombay, Galle, and King George’s 
Sound on the main line, and Trin- 
comalee, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
on its northern branch. 4th line. To 
India and the East, and Australia, 
round the Cape, with Sierra Leone, 
Ascension, St. Helena, Simon’s Bay, the 
Mauritius, and King George’s Sound. 
5th line. From Australia and Vancou- 
ver’s Island, round Cape Horn. Here 
we had Sierra Leone, Ascension, the 
Falkland Islands, Sydney, Fiji and Van- 
couver. Our Royal Navy had to pro- 
tect all this traffic, and, besides, had to 
defend our coaling stations. This latter 
was a most important duty, as owing to 
our constructors not knowing their busi- 
ness, a large proportion of our ships could 
not keep the sea without steam power; 
a fact rendered painfully obvious by the 
disaster of the Zhetis, whose steam power 
broke down near a port, which could 
not, however, be gained until after 17 
days of drifting helplessly short of pro- 
visions. To take only the last line, 
he challenged his right hon. Friend to 
deny the fact that the English men-of- 
war in the Pacific were not a match for 
speed and guns for even the six Russian 
war vessels lying in the harbour of San 
Francisco at this moment, while at the 
same time Vancouver, with all our stores 
and coals, was absolutely without defence. 
One gunboat could destroy all our stores 
there. It was fearful to contemplate the 
the fatal results that might arise from 
maladministration at the Admiralty. 
Let the House reflect what one Alabama 
did, and then imagine the mischief the 
six Russian war vessels now lying at 
San Francisco might do. From the 
time the Alabama first began her career 
until her defeat she captured no less 
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46,100 ; while—what was of still greater 
importance—she concentrated upon her- 
self alone the whole attention of no less 
than 17 steam war vessels; so that she 
not only inflicted immense damage upon 
the enemy’s merchant fleet, but also 
shielded her own people’s trade by dis- 
tracting the available force of the 
enemy. Captain Semmes never for a 
moment attributed his success to his 
own personal merit, but entirely to the 
ignorance and stupidity which charac- 
terized the plans of his opponents. He 
(Captain Pim) did not wish to say any- 
thing un-Parliamentary, but he could 
not resist mentioning what his gallant 
friend, Captain Semmes, told him him- 
self—namely, that he owed much of his 
success to ‘‘the ignorant folly of that 
darned old fool, Mr. Gideon Wells, Se- 
cretary of the Navy.” Captain Colomb, 
R.M.A., one of the ablest officers in the 
Service, but now unfortunately retired 
in the prime of life, said— 


“It is impossible that any one carefully 
studying the cruise of the Sumter and Alabama, 
can avoid the conclusion that we have had to pay 
many millions sterling, not so much for letting 
the Alabama escape, but as compensation to the 
United States for damage directly resulting 
from the vague notion the head of their naval 
Department had respecting the ‘command of 
the sea,’ and his utter incapacity as a sea strate- 
gist. All the naval force of the United States 
was powerless to arrest a single ship in her pro- 
gress, simply because it was applied without 
reference to general principles which guide the 
distribution of force for the protection of com- 
munications.” 


But he did not complain only of the 
want of ‘‘sea strategy”? at the Admi- 
ralty ; he complained that even the 150 
fighting ships of which he had shown 
the Navy to consist were not fit for their 
work; they were mere boxes of guns 
and machinery, and nothing else. 
Nearly two years ago, on 11th May, 
1875, he had placed on the Paper the 
following Notice of Motion, which he 
could not bring on because the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire, who was before 
him, was counted out:— 


‘‘ Captain Pim,—Navy (Construction of Ves- 
sels)—Select Committee to inquire into the 
particulars of the design, construction, cost, 
seaworthy, and other qualities, as well as the 
present state and condition of the following 
ships and vessels designed by the late Chief 
Constructor of the Na y, Mr. E. J. Reed, 


_ 


and there was appended a list of 32 un- 
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armoured vessels, 81 armoured vessels, 
and 5 transports. In respect to these 
vessels, not one was worthy to be called 
a real man-of-war—one and all were a 
disgrace to the intelligence of the age. 
He would not go through the list of 
these 63 ships—but the first of them— 
the Amazon, foundered by collision with 
an Irish pig boat—and the last, the 
Vanguard, was so weak below the water 
line that she was certain to go down 
with the first blow—and down she did 
go. Public attention had been at last 
aroused to the true nature and value of 
our rubbishing iron-clads; the fact was 
that our so-called men-of-war were not 
ships—they were simply boxes of ma- 
chinery and guns, quite unable to do 
justice to the requirements of the nation. 
What did some of our ablest and best 
officers say. It was enough, in condemna- 
tion of our iron-clads, to refer to the 
recorded statement of a late senior Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Sidney 
Dacres, who also had command of the 
Channel Fleet—‘ that he did not think 
they (the iron-clads) could cruise in 
company with safety.” Also that of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, one of 
our most distinguished and experienced 
officers, lately in command of an iron- 
clad Fleet, ‘‘that they (the iron-clads) 
are unable to save themselves under the 
commonest circumstances.” And that 
of Admiral of the Fleet Sir George 
Sartorius— 

“That our iron-clad ships of war are equally 

unfit for the exigencies of coast or distant war- 
fare, and for the blockading of an enemy’s ports 
impracticable.” 
In fact, these large iron-clads were not 
safe when near the land or one ano- 
ther, or in bad weather without steam 
power. Our ships of war could not be 
in a worse case. The iron-clads, of 
which we possessed 49, could hardly be 
dignified by the name of ships. Our 
most distinguished officers united in 
saying that to blockade an enemy’s port 
—the very object for which they were 
most wanted—they were useless; and 
then as to their startling variety, even 
the Gentleman who was responsible for 
most of them had quite come round to 
the opinions he had just cited, for on 
19th January the hon. Gentleman wrote 
in The Times— 

‘Yet another source of aggravated expendi- 
ture, and of something very much worse besides, 
is to be found in the endless variety of our ships 
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of war, growing directly out of defective Admi- 
ralty administration and in the event 
of war it would probably transform a well- 
planned engagement into a miserable melée, 
and might inflict a terrible defeat and disaster 
upon us.” 


As to our unarmoured ships, they were 
not only unseaworthy, but of such bad 
design and construction, that he defied 
the best sailor in the world to make them 
efficient men-of-war. -[The hon. and gal- 
lant Member then described sertatim the 
construction and defects of the Shah, the 
Volage, Supply, Turquoise, Wild Swan, 
and Boxer, and proceeded. | With regard 
to the gunboats, he need only mention 
the Goshawk, to give the House an idea 
of their inutility as vessels of war. The 
Goshawk was a composite gunboat of 
295 tons, and 60-horse-power, and 
nearly met the fate of the unfortunate 
Captain. The papers gave this account 
of the vessel— 


‘‘Extrraorpivary Hoax.—About a month 
ago a telegram, purporting to come from the 
Admiralty, London, was received at the Admi- 
ralty Office, Queenstown, ordering the Goshawk 
gunboat to proceed immediately to Gibraltar. 
It was directed that the full crew should pro- 
ceed, and that as much coal and stores as could 
be stowed should be taken. There was a little 
delay in departure owing to the absence of some 
of the crew, who were on leave; but they were 
all mustered with despatch, and in less than 24 
hours after the receipt of orders the Goshawk 
was on its way to Gibraltar, with 63 souls on 
board. The weather at the time was very bad, 
and, as these gunboats are not designed for sea- 
going,,there was much misgiving as to her safety. 
Very soon after she sailed another telegram was 
received from the same source, asking to be ad- 
vised if the Goshawk had proceeded to Galway. 
A reply was at once sent back from the Admi- 
ral’s Office, Queenstown, stating that, in accord- 
ance with the first telegram, she had gone to 
Gibraltar. It was then ascertained for the first 
time that the telegrams were a hoax, and that 
the lives of the 63 persons on board were placed 
in jeopardy by the heartless conduct of some 
practical jokers.” 


Yet this vessel was of 295 tons. In 
1857, just 20 years ago, he took out to 
China the gunboat Santerer, 237 tons, 
and 60-horse power, a smaller vessel 
than the Goshawk, and with half the 
number of men; but, as the log would 
show, although they met with all sorts of 
weather, there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing her above water; and he ventured to 
think, no sailor would deny that the late 
gunboat Banterer would have been more 
than a match in action for any of the 
.Goshawk class; and yet the Banterer cost 
£9,567, while the Goshawk cost £13,884, 
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to say nothing of the constant repairs 
that she would need. The question was, 
whether the money proposed to be ex- 
pended on coast defenders of the Devas- 
tation class, or unwieldy iron-clads such 
as the Alexandra with her 35 engines, 
which a single torpedo could send to the 
bottom of the sea, would not be better 
spent in building numerous gun vessels 
such as those lately ordered by China— 
namely, the Alpha and Beta, both at the 
present moment in Chinese waters, and 
the Gamma and Delta now on their way ; 
but with this difference—that they should 
be real sea-going vessels like the Algerine 
class? He had himself seen the Algerine 
in the Indian Ocean, not steam, but sail 
round an Indiaman, and afterwards he had 
known her go through a typhoon in the 
China Seas literally without the smallest 
damage, although other ships foundered, 
were dismasted, or came to grief in some 
way or other. This vessel cost £12,500. 
He repeated that what the nation really 
wanted was a number of gun vessels of 
some 500 tons, carrying a heavy gun 
with the longest range, capable of keep- 
ing the sea in all weather under sail, 
either in blockading an enemy’s ports, 
chasing an enemy, or protecting a con- 
voy, with a powerful engine on board ; 
but to be used only on an emergency. 
Now he asked the noble Lord who had 
just sat down (Lord Charles Beresford) 
whether, with a couple of such gunboats 
as he had described, he would hesitate 
one moment to attack coast defenders, 
or even the Alexandra? He firmly be- 
lieved that two such gunboats would 
make the unwieldy iron-clad very un- 
comfortable, hanging on her quarter, 
and either disable or sink her. Why, 
then, should this House be asked to 
vote vast sums of money to build such 
costly rubbish, when, for less than the 
sum wanted this year, some 40 or 50 first- 
class gun-vessels could be built, and all 
comers defied; besides having ships 
capable of doing good service abroad? 
He thought he had shown clearly 
enough that the materiéi of the Navy 
was in a most unsatisfactory, not to say 
dangerous, condition; and he deeply 
regretted to say that the personnel was 
no better—but he would not go into 
that part of the subject now. This was 
entirely the result of maladministration 
and ignorance at the Admiralty, where 
the most astounding blunders, if not 
something worse, were almost of daily 
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occurrence. Subsequently to 1868, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) stated in this 
House— 

‘“‘ That the country was paying for stores and 

material at rates 20, 30,60 per cent above the 
market value, and that a system of bribery by 
contractors had been established within the 
walls of the Admiralty.” 
He was aware it had been alleged that 
by the reforms introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) and the right hon. 
Member for Montrose, such a state of 
things could no longer take place. But 
as a matter of fact, one of the grossest 
pieces of jobbery ever perpetrated took 
place under the Administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract, and the right hon. Member 
for Montrose—he meant the sale of 
Deptford Dockyard, the value of which, 
as it stood in the books of the Depart- 
ment, was about £400,000, but which was 
privately sold to a friend of a high Ad- 
miralty official for about £75,000, but 
for which no money was paid until the 
purchaser had managed during the 
course of some 12 months to induce the 
Corporation of London to buy it of him 
for about £105,000—thus clearing by 
this transaction some £30,000. He was 
quite aware how distasteful any debate 
on Naval matters was to that House, and 
he was quite sure that ex-Ministers would 
join with those in power to prevent the 
inquiry he asked. He could assure the 
House that the task kad not been a 
pleasant one, but he should have been a 
coward if he had shrunk from its per- 
formance, believing, as he did, that the 
Nation had arrived at such a crisis in her 
history as she had never known before. 
He had had more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience of naval affairs, and he could 
safely say that never before had the 
Service been so miserably mismanaged, 
the ships so ignorantly constructed, the 
officers so desponding, and the men so 
discontented, as during the last 10 
years. In conclusion, he begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. D. JENKINS 
Amendment. 


seconded the 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
fully into the present Admiralty organization 
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and its system of departmental and general ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Navy, as well 
as into the actual condition of the Naval and 
Maritime resources of the Country, to ascertain 
how far they meet the requirements of the 
Empire; and also into the administrative 
arrangements made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to insure the efficiency of the Naval 
Service, upon which depends the welfare and 
safety of the Kingdom,”—(Captain Pim,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GOURLEY hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would inform the House 
what were the relations of the future of 
the commercial harbours in connection 
with the torpedo system. For himself, 
he would like to see the responsibility 
for the torpedo arrangements for their 
defence transferred from the Engineers 
to the men of the second class of the 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. D. JENKINS trusted the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gravesend 
(Captain Pim) would not divide the 
House, as he thought little good would 
be derived from proposing abstract Re- 
solutions. He regretted to hear that 
the condition of the iron-clad fleet was 
not so ‘satisfactory as it ought to be. 
He could not understand why, in a time 
of peace, so many ships were kept in 
commission as was the custom of the 
Admiralty, and thought that the turret- 
ships and the broadside iron-clads should 
be treated as mere floating batteries, to 
be laid up in time of peace, and only 
put into commission for coast defence in 
time of war. 

Mr. GORST also hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member for Gravesend (Captain 
Pim) would not press his Motion to a 
division, but would allow the House to 
go at once into Committee. The most 
convenient time to discuss the question 
of the construction of our ships would 
be when Vote 10 came under the con- 
sideration of the Committee. Last year 
that Vote was postponed to such a late 
period of the Session that there was not 
sufficient time left them for the discus- 
sion of the subject. He hoped, how- 
ever, that this Session Government 
would contrive so as to have the Vote 
brought on at a time when every hon. 
Gentleman would have the opportunity 
of stating what might be his opinions in 
respect to it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was not 
usual to revive personal questions which 
had once been considered and settled by 
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the House, especially when the person 
affected was no longer living. A charge 
had been made against a former Mem- 
ber of that House, which amounted, in 
fact, to a charge of fraud and peculation. 
That charge was brought under the 
consideration of the House six years ago, 
and was completely disproved. ‘The per- 
son against whom the imputation was 
made was Mr. Bristow,.the then Soli- 
citor to the Admiralty, and it was not 
decent six years after for an hon. Mem- 
ber to throw at his memory a charge 
which had been completely disproved. 
The accusation was that his brother-in- 
law through his influence had purchased 
Deptford Dockyard and afterwards sold 
it again at a profit before even paying 
for it. It was proved that the person 
referred to was not Mr. Bristow’s brother- 
in-law, that Mr. Bristow had nothing 
to do with the purchase, and that the 
delays in receiving the purchase-money 
arose from differences between the De- 
partment of Woods and Forests and the 
Admiralty. The House declined to pro- 
ceed with the matter further, and he re- 
gretted that it had been revived on the 
present occasion. He trusted the House 
would show the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite (Captain Pim) that this 
method of reviving without Notice an 
exploded accusation against a dead man 
was not to the taste of Parliament. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HUNT said, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair he desired to say 
a few words on the interesting matter 
brought before the House by his noble 
and gallant Friend behind him (Lord 
Charles Beresford). When introducing 
the Navy Estimates a few nights back 
he (Mr. Hunt) stated what had been 
done in reference to the use of torpedoes. 
He informed the House on that occa- 
sion that he had instituted a separate 
school for torpedo instruction for offi- 
cers, and he was now happy to state that 
his noble and gallant Friend had been 
one of his first pupils, and he hoped that 
the House would be of opinion that he 
had profited by his instructions, and 
that many of his Profession would take 
the same warm interest in the subject 
which he had done. He was certain 


that he should have the support of his 
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noble and gallant Friend for the Votes 
he would have to move for the develop- 
ment of the torpedo system, such as 
the Vote to purchase a large number 
of torpedoes from Mr. Whitehead, and 
also the large Vote for the purchase 
of steamers required to moor the tor- 
poes for the defence of the commer- 
cial harbours of the country. His 
noble and gallant Friend was right 
in saying that the introduction of tor- 
pedoes had revolutionized the system of 
naval warfare. That was a question 
which was constantly and anxiously 
considered by the Admiralty, and they 
had not only to consider what was the 
best kind of torpedo, but what would be 
the best means to defend ships against 
these new weapons, and he could only 
say that he should be always ready to 
consider suggestions that might be made 
for improvements of any kind in con- 
nection with the torpedo system, whe- 
ther those improvements arose out of 
the offensive or defensive powers of the 
weapons in question. His noble and 
gallant Friend seemed to think that, in 
the first place, a single blow from a tor- 
pedo would sink a ship like the Jnflexible. 
He (Mr. Hunt) did not go so far as that. 
He ventured to think that she would 
survive more than one blow, because she 
was divided into many water-tight com- 
partments, and that was to a certain 
extent a defence. With regard to the 
defence of ships, he admitted that tor- 
pedoes would go through any nets that 
had yet been provided, but he would 
not go so far as to say that no kind of 
net would be any protection. He was 
also quite aware that great doubts were 
entertained whether nets could be sup- 
plied as a means of defence when ships 
were in motion; that could only be de- 
termined by experiments, and these 
were going to be made. He admitted 
that the defence of ships from torpedoes 
was a most serious question, and any 
inventor who would devise means of 
protection would find him (Mr. Hunt) 
ready to listen to his claims. The in- 
ventions of mankind for the purpose of 
destruction were yet ahead of these in- 
ventions for protection; and he hoped 
that inventors would turn their powers 
to a more profitable and philanthropic 
use than that of constructing machines 
for killing mankind. As the War De- 
artment was charged with the organ- 
ization of the land defence of the coun- 
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try, it was thought proper to place the 
torpedoes under the control of the Royal 
Engineers, the Admiralty undertaking 
to find the Votes for supplying the gun- 
boats and mooring vessels required in 
laying them down. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) 
to say that he had formed the torpedo 
school, whereas it was his impression 
that the torpedo school was formed when 
he (Mr. Goschen) was a Member of the 
Administration. The other day the 
right hon. Gentleman made use of a 
similar expression. 

Mr. HUNT explained that the other 
day he said that the torpedo school was 
dependent upon the Excellent, but the 
importance of the question had so con- 
siderably increased that it was found 
necessary to found a separate school in 
connection with the Vernon, of which, 
as he had said, his noble and gallant 
Friend was one of the first pupils. He 
had no desire to deprive his right hon. 
Friend of any credit which was fairly 
his due. 

Mr. GOSCHEN pointed out that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not use the 
word ‘‘ separate.” 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,684,048, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878.” 


Mr. E. J. REED said, that while 
there were in the Service certain classes 
capable of taking care of themselves, 
there were others who had not that 
ability, and who were therefore neg- 
lected, and it must have been with 
pain the House heard the statement 
made the other night by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—that there was a difficulty in get- 
ting men to serve as petty officers. Some 
of the important classes who had to do 
with the boilers and machinery had also 
been neglected. 
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that he should address to the House, he 
should look at the manner in which the 
programme of the Government had been 
fulfilled, then at that which was set down 
forthecoming year, and finally makesome 
remarks upon the Engineers, and upon 
the Government proposals brought for- 
ward to meet the absolute necessities of 
that great branch of the Service. Taking. 
the first point, the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty stated 
the other night that the shipbuilding 
programme of last year had been ful- 
filled, and, indeed, a little more than 
fulfilled. If, said the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the tonnage was calculated accord- 
ing to the old plan, they had built 
13,966 tons as against 13,497 tons pro- 
mised to be built; and there was a sense 
in which that statement might be almost 
justified, although it could not be said 
to be altogether correct. In point of 
fact, however, they were 510 tons short 
of the promise as regarded the iron-clad 
programme, and 551 tons short as re- 
garded the unarmoured programme. No 
doubt, if they took the money voted for 
new ships and the tonnage to which it 
had been devoted, and compared the re- 
sult with the expenditure, they would 
get at a tonnage that very nearly corre- 
sponded with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Nothing, however, 
could be more fallacious than was that 
mode of dealing with the question. First 
of all, the Agamemnon was 176 tons short 
of what had been promised, the Jnflexible 
322 tons, and the Ajax 269 tons, making 
in all, after deducting certain excesses on 
other ships, 510 tons. Then, in the case 
of unarmoured vessels—as’ to which he 
would not mention the individual in- 
stances—the deficiency amounted to 551 
tons, making a total of 1,061 tons. The de- 
ficiency in money was £5,608 upon iron- 
clads, and about a similar sum upon un- 
armoured ships, altogether £13,756. 
With respect to last year’s programme, 
he would mention two ships only—the 
Inflexible and the Dreadnought. The pro- 
posal made last year, as to the Jnflexible, 
was to add 2,000 tons to the 4,049 which 
had been built and the expenditure men- 
tioned was £36,164. Instead, however, 
of 2,000 tons having been built, the ship 
had been advanced by 854 tons only, 
bringing her to 4,903 tons, and that al- 
though a larger amount of money than 
had been asked for—namely, £37,915— 
had been expended. They would doubt- 
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less be told that the reason for this was 
the Admiralty had discovered that the 
original estimate of what the Jnflexible 
would cost was insufficient, but, however 
that might be, how, he asked, could it 
be said that the programme of last year 
had been fulfilled? Then, again, as to 
the Dreadnought. When they looked at 
the figures of last year they were asked 
for £6,973 for work at Pembroke, for 387 
tons; and £13,619, for'270 tons; and it 
was a curious thing that they were asked 
double the amount of money for what was 
to be done at Portsmouth as compared 
with the amount of tonnage at Pembroke. 
Further, hon. Members were told last 
year that at the end of the present month 
that ship would have 6,667 tons built ; 
but they were now informed that she 
had only had 6,217 tons finished, and 
instead of there being, as they had been 
lead to believe, only some 26 tons re- 
maining to complete her at a cost of 
£468, there were actually remaining 
1,133 tons which required to be built, at 
a cost of £25,486. The programme of 
last year would lead them to believe that 
they would be asked this year for a trifl- 
ing sum to complete the Jnflexible and 
the Dreadnought, but in fact the com- 
pletion of those ships would involve an 
expenditure of £80,000. If that consti- 
tuted the fulfilment of a programme it 
was a very astonishing fulfilment. Turn- 
ing to the contract work, the right hon. 
Gentleman had also stated the other 
evening that in respect to that work the 
Admiralty had likewise practically ful- 
filled their programme. The Committee 
were told last year that the Government 
required certain sums which would leave 
standing over on ships already ordered 
£75,900, and that they were going toorder 
other ships, which would leave standing 
over £238,000. The total of those two 
sums was £313,900. But they were told 
this year that they had to find £431,302 
for ships already ordered; and for some 
which were standing over. In other words 
they were in debt on account of those 
ships to the extra amount of £117,402. 
But that was not the whole story. When 
they turned to the figures regarding 
engines a similar result appeared. They 
were told last year that there would be 
standing over at the end of this year on 
new engines already ordered £38,800, 
and on others then to be ordered 
£280,245, giving a total of £319,045. 
What, however, was the sum now actu- 
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ally asked for? The amount was no 
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less than £441,483. Here again they 
were in debt, to the amount of £122,438. 
On the whole, therefore, they were 
asked for something like a quarter-of-a- 
million of money more than they had 
any reason to look forward to. Two ex- 
planations presented themselves to his 
mind to account for this state of things. 
Either that the contractors had only 
earned part of the money voted, or that, 
which was a much more serious matter, 
the Government had on their own re- 
sponsibility been ordering work without 
the consent of the Committee. Now, if 
they looked to the rate of advance that 
should have been made they found a 
very curious state of things. The method 
adopted for arriving at the state of ad- 
vance was to say so much money had 
been spent, and the tonnage which that 
represented was so much. Figures were 
then set down which were to be the 
basis upon which the House was to be 
guided. But this was evidently a delu- 
sive way of putting the case, for some 
ships cost £22 a-ton, while others cost 
£33 a-ton. If he turned to the pro- 
gramme he found that the two steel 
ships were to be advanced 1,110 tons at 
a cost of £36,850, and that the Jnflexible 
was to have been advanced 2,079 tons 
at a cost of £47,000. Now, what did 
he find? Why, as he had said, that the 
Inflexible, instead of having advanced 
2,079, had only advanced 854 tons, and 
the Dreadnought which on the 31st of 
March of this year was to have reached 
a weight of 6,667, whereas by this year’s 
estimates he found that she was only to 
be 6,217 tons on the same date, or 450 
tons less than they were promised last 
year. All that he could deduce from these 
figures was that the figures he had quoted 
were put down so as to hopelessly be- 
wilder hon. Members. The programme 
of the present year was to advance these 
three ships by 3,189 tons, but he was satis- 
fied that when they came next year to 
review what had actually been done, it 
would prove to be just as delusive as 
last year’s programme. In short the 
method of ‘‘advancing” ships adopted 
by the Admiralty was a very fallacious 
one, although he entirely exonerated the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty from having invented it. 
The only proof vouchsafed as to the ad- 
vancement was that the Committee voted 
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number of tons completed, not only did 
the figures supply no trustworthy infor- 
mation, but they were the means of in- 
volving the Committee in positive mysti- 
fication. Such figures simply debarred 
the House from making proper inquiry 
and were most objectionable. The right 
hon. Gentleman must admit that whatever 
was the actual progress made this year, 
the programme of the Admiralty had been 
on paper a miserable failure. He now 
came to the programme of next year, and 
here he would congratulate the Admi- 
ralty for increasing the number of men 
to be employed on construction. During 
the last two years there had been a 
marked improvement in that respect, 
and in the coming year it was proposed 
to employ a still larger proportion of 
men than before on the construction of 
iron-clads, and here viewing the ques- 
tion in the light which had been thrown 
upon it by the noble and gallant Lord 
the Member for Waterford (Lord Charles 
Beresford) he would like the Committee 
to look at the Admiralty programme 
from three points of view. First, it 
should be observed that there was only 
one iron-clad of importance that we 
were going to lay down for three years. 
The next point he would wish the Com- 
mittee to consider was this—that what- 
ever we might think about iron-clads, 
and however easily we might suppose 
they would be disposed of by torpedoes, 
it was a very grave question whether 
this country should allow itself to be 
outstripped by any. lesser European 
Power in a first-class ship. He had 
heard lately, from what he considered to 
be on good authority, that the Italian 
Government was about to build a ship to 
be plated with 3 ft. of armour, to carry 
150-ton guns, and to be of the enormous 
speed of 18 knots. He admitted, how- 
ever, that that was a very critical ship, 
and that her construction must neces- 
sarily be a matter of difficulty on account 
of her monstrous dimensions. In the 
next place, we were bound to consider 
our policy with regard to the torpedo 
question, with respect to which the noble 
and gallant Lord opposite (Lord Charles 
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on increasing the power of the ship, and 
that there were apparently insignificant 
means which might be effectual for the 
ship’s destruction. What, then, was the 
proper way to meet this state of things? 
It was proposed to buildanew Agamemnon, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
the very brief account he had given of 
her, stated that the design of the ship had 
been very carefully attended to. Now, 
he was not at all convinced that a new 
Agamemnon was the proper response to 
the present state of things. He looked 
upon a new Agamemnon as an Admiralty 
compromise under very difficult circum- 
stances, one authority being for one 
thing and one for another, the only 
result being a decision that a new 
Agamemnon should be built. [Mr. Hunt: 
No, no!] The right hon. Gentleman’s 
denial was conclusive on the point ; but 
the Committee, notwithstanding that, 
ought to be informed of the reason why 
such vessels were to be built. By build- 
ing these vessels the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not adding to the variety of 
ships under construction, provided that 
the words ‘‘ New Agamemnon ”’ did not 
imply any new changes in the details of 
the vessel. He (Mr. Reed) had been 
charged with inconsistency, because, in 
some remarks he had made, he spoke of 
the advantage of variety and in others 
of the disadvantage. In both cases he 
was correct. When he spoke of the ad- 
vantage of variety, he had in view the 
fact that a dozen ships of different types, 
speed, and tonnage would prove a great 
embarrassment to an enemy. But if we 
carried variety into the details of ships, we 
should in each ship create a new problem 
of management. He cared very little 
about variety in size, but a great deal 
about uniformity in details, so that ships 
could be more easily managed. He con- 
sidered that the solution of the problem 
was to be found in building smaller iron- 
clad ships than we had at present, but 
it was certainly possible to produce a 
ship of the Inflexible type that would 
reach a great speed, have very powerful 
armour, and which would become a for- 
midable vessel in attacking with tor- 
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like to know whether it was to be a 
large or a small one, and as to her ton- 
nage, whether she was be 1,200 or 1,500 
tons, or more, because he should object to 
any large vessel being added to the Navy 
without guns, for, however efficient 
as rams or torpedoes, they would be of 
very little advantage in attacking forts. 
The British Navy had to be prepared for 
that, though its work would often be of a 
different kind. The secrecy spoken of 
might very fairly be maintained, but if 
they knew something of her tonnage 
they would be able to form an opinion 
of her cost. Then as to the last 
point with which he would trouble 
the Committee, he had been in hopes 
that when the Government scheme for 
Naval engineers was propounded, he 
should have heard that they were to be 
put into a different position. The altered 
circumstances of the times rendered it 
necessary that they should receive full 
recognition by the Admiralty. He 
was grievously disappointed with the 
Admiralty scheme, though there were 
elements in the proposals which were 
admirable, and deserved considera- 
tion. They gave engineers some sub- 
stantial, though not a large increase 
of pay, and some improvement in rank, 
and also enlarged the source trom which 
the supply of engineer officers were 
drawn. It was a wise proposal to im- 
prove their position, and open up a 
career of advancement for the officers of 
the engine-room ; but they must look at 
the position of these men now in connec- 
tion with the altered circumstances of 
the Navy to what it was some years ago. 
All their ships were now steam ships, 
and, wisely or unwisely, they were con- 
structing great vessels full of machinery, 
and engineer officers must in future play 
the most important and responsible part 
in their control and management. He 
felt it to be a great misfortune that he 
had sometimes to say things more or less 
distasteful to Naval officers. He did so 
with a considerable amount of pain. 
He spoke only from a sense of strong 
necessity, and he was very glad to take 
this opportunity of saying that he found 
some of the most liberal evidence given 
before the Committee had emanated from 
Naval officers of the executive class. He 
would read an extract from the evidence 
given by an eminent officer known to 
many of them, whose opinion was of 
considerable value. He referred to 
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intendent of Chatham Dockyard. That 
evidence covered the whole of his case, 
and it suggested that the engineers 
should be placed on a totally different 
footing from that which they now occu- 
pied, and that chief engineers to ships 
should be considered executive officers. 
How far did the Admiralty plan touch 
this question? He could not better 
illustrate this than by referring to Ap- 
pendix No. 1 of the Navy Estimates for 
the present year. Page 148 gave a list 
of the salaries paid to Naval officers of 
all ranks ; that list amounted to £68,723; 
but not one farthing of this sum went to 
engineers. On the next page there was 
another list of salaries, amounting to 
£243,993, of which only £4,000 was as- 
signed to Naval engineers. Of the ag- 
gregate salaries, exceeding £1,000,000, 
only £170,000 went to all the Naval 
engineers of the Service. The necessity 
of the times required that the class of 
officers who were coming into increased 
demand should have a fair remunera- 
tion ; and, while coinciding in the idea 
that any great and satisfactory change 
in the class of Naval engineers could 
only be done by a gradual process, yet 
he should have been better pleased with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal by 
some recognition of the necessity of a 
great change in the direction of in- 
creased pay and promotion. On thie 
contrary, all that was proposed was to 
add £1,000 to the full pay of all the 
engineers for this year. He, however, 
thought that the question must be dealt 
with in a larger manner than it had 
been by the Admiralty, and he did not 
believe that if it were placed before the 
people of this country they would be 
satisfied with the proposal. They ap- 
peared to be only playing with a great 
subject, and he was of opinion that the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would not 
by any means prove satisfactory, or a 
final solution of the subject. He had 
noticed, he might add, that in several 
quarters no small amount of adverse 
criticism, and even censure, had been 
passed on the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty for some remarks which he had let 
fall a few nights ago with respect to the 
grade from which most of the men serv- 
ing as engineers in the Navy were 
drawn. He (Mr. Reed) had received 
several letters complaining, with more 
or less bitterness, of words which fell 
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should be sorry to say anything which 
would be at all likely to hurt anybody’s 
feelings, and he did not believe the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to hurt 
anybody’s feelings. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to ad- 
vert to a fact which had been pressing 
upon the minds of Naval Administrators 
for a long time—that was that the whole 
profession of Royal Marine engineers 
and Naval architects in this country 
was exclusively drawn from what were 
called “poor lads.” That certainly 
was a remarkable thing and open to 
amendment. The scheme now pro 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
based upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and he was sorry to say that he 
did not think the scheme would work. 
He should be very sorry to close any 
door by which a young man in our dock- 
yards might rise to position; but he at 
the same time thought some steps should 
be taken which would prevent the ex- 
clusion of gentlemen’s sons from train- 
ing for the Naval service. The solution 
of the difficulties by which the question 
was surrounded was, he believed, to be 
found in the American system. If we 
would secure young men of gentlemanly 
manners and education as Naval engi- 
neers, they should, in his opinion, be 
placed in a Cadet College, and pains 
should be taken to see that they were 
as well instructed in their business as 
other young officers. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the sons of gentlemen to 
become marine engineers, and he had 
known instances where distinguished 
Naval officers—for instance, the late 
Controller of the Navy, Sir Spencer 
Robinson—had gone into the workshops, 
put on a canvas jacket, and worked at a 
lathe, in order to learn the practical de- 
tails of the Profession; and there ought 
to be no difficulty in inducing young 
gentlemen of a higher social status to 
enter into the engineering brauch of the 
Royal Navy. He should like also to 
know, seeing that the Admiralty expe- 
rienced the same difficulty in having the 
hull of a ship properly looked after as 
the engines, why the young men who 
took charge of the hull should not also 
be trained in the Naval Cadet College. 
If that were done, an assimilation would 
be effected which would be calculated to 
be productive of a great deal of good. 
He was sorry to have detained the 
Committee so long, but would conclude 
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by saying that in a recent interview with 
Lord Clarence Paget—among other 
Naval officers whom he had consulted 
on the subject—that distinguished officer 
had told him that he looked upon the 
introduction of the cadet system into the 
various engineering branches of the 
Navy as the ultimate and best solution 
of the question. 

Mr. GORST desired to make a few 
observations on the proposals in regard 
to the Marine and Engineer officers. 
He congratulated the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
what was on the whole a very satisfac- 
tory statement the other night in regard 
to this matter, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not think his re- 
marks were directed: against him, or the 
office he so worthily held. He hoped he 
might not be considered ungracious if 
he took the liberty of saying how ex- 
tremely dangerous and _ inconvenient 
were those delays in redressing what 
were admitted to be grievances. He 
spoke the more openly upon this sub- 
ject, because he was not blaming the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he would 
say that it was very unfortunate that 
when the Government had recognized 
the existence of grievances among any 
important class of naval subjects, the 
Treasury should step in between the re- 
cognition and redress of those grievances. 
The case of the Marine and Engineer 
officers had been recognized two years 
ago, and yet by the action of the Trea- 
sury, the redress of this grievance had 
been left till now, and during the whole 
of that time the supply of those classes 
had been most deplorably deficient. He 
was quite certain in the remarks which 
the right hon. Gentleman made the 
other night he never intended any slight 
on the existing members of that Service, 
but he could quite concur in what the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) had said, that they did feel ag- 
grieved at the observations which then 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman. 
They maintained that they were entitled 
to be considered as high a class as the 
Medical and Paymaster branches of the 
Service, and they appealed to the re- 
cords of naval courts martial to show 
how singularly free their branch had 
been from charges of breach of disci- 
pline. No doubt the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman had offended the 
Engineers, for it was, in their opinion, 
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hard that the world should be told by 
the right hon. Gentleman that their 
branch of the service was not so satis- 
factory as it ought te be. 

Mr. HUNT: I never said anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. GORST did not wish to impute 
the desire to the right hon. Gentleman 
to say what was at all likely to hurt 
the feelings of anyone; but a feeling 
was abroad that what he had said was 
a reflection on their branch of the Pro- 
fession. 

Mr. HUNT said, the words he made 
use of were the words of the Report of 
the Committee on this branch of the 
subject and not his own words. 

Mr. GORST said, he was quite sure, 
as he had said before, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mean to cast a 
reflection upon anyone. He was only 
stating what was understood out-of- 
doors by a large number of officers in 
regard to his remarks. With reference 
to the selection of Engineer officers from 
a higher social position that was a very 
delicate subject, and one which the 
House ought carefully to consider. It 
was much more important to consider 
what a young man was in himself than 
what position in society his father or 
mother might happen to have held. He 
should be very sorry if this idea of in- 
troducing the sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen into the engineering branches 
of the Navy should close that branch of 
the Profession to the sons of the hum- 
blest and poorest members of society, 
who had qualified themselves to occupy 
such positions. It was a great happi- 
ness that we lived in times when a man 
was valued for his own qualities, and 
not by such matters as the humbleness 
of his origin. The proposal of the Com- 
mittee was that these positions should 
be offered to free competition among 
those approved by the Admiralty, and 
they were told that in another class of 
naval appointments there was free com- 
petition among those selected by the 
First Lord. He did not call this free 
competition at all, but limited competi- 
tion, and the result would be that the 
appointments would be given to friends 
and connections of the First Lord for 
the time being. He could not think it 
right that a young man of ability and 
industry, who might have been Senior 
Wrangler at a University, should be 
liable to be rejected if he wished to 
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enter the Naval Service. In these days 
they required all naval officers to be of 
the highest attainments. If his right 
hon. Friend had proposed to raise the 
educational test, it might have deserved 
encouragement, but the Admiralty ought 
to get the best men out of the whole 
country; and if any young man of abi- 
lity and good conduct were to be ex- 
cluded from the Navy because his 
parents fell below. a certain social stan- 
dard, he protested against such an oli- 
garchical doctrine being propagated in 
these days in the House of Commons. 
The actual proposals made were a step 
in the right direction ; but only a step. 
Even with the proposed increase of pay, 
the salaries of the chief engineers and 
inspectors of machinery were far below 
the pay and rank of other departments, 
and it would be found that they would 
not be long contented with it. In regard 
to the engine-room artificers, the pro- 
posal of the Committee to pay at the 
rate of 5s. 3d. a-day for the first few 
years of service would simply have the 
effect of securing the bad men instead of 
the good. Good men could be obtained 
for 5s. 6d., and for the sake of saving 3d. 
a-day per man, which altogether would 
amount to only £1,600 a-year, they 
were going to employ the worst, instead 
of the best men. The Committee should 
further recollect that their work was of 
the greatest importance, and that a 
single accident to the engines of a man- 
of-war at Gibraltar, say the Alexandra, 
would cause a greater outlay than the 
Admiralty would save during the whole 
year. The uniform imposed upon the 
engine-room artificers was another just 
cause of complaint. Elderly men who 
were a little stout did not like to be 
compelled to wear a short round jacket, 
and they had petitioned to be allowed to 
wear a pea-jacket to cover their loins. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would say something on the subject 
when addressing the Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
highly approved of the intention of the 
Admiralty to increase by 2d. a-day the 
pay of the seamen of the Fleet who had 
completed 10 years of service, and who 
were prepared to enter upon a second 
10 years’ service ; and regretted that the 
Government had not also given that in- 
crease to those who had served five years. 
This would have effected only 5,000 men, 
and would not have involved an outlay 
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of more than £15,000 a-year. That 
course would have had a great effect in 
stopping desertions. It had, moreover, 
an important significance from an econo- 
mic point of view. It was calculated 
that the cost of each seaman in training 
amounted to about £200 a-head for every 
able seamen; and therefore the loss of 
800 or 900 men a-year by desertion 
occasioned a great pecuniary loss to the 
country. The desertions occurred almost 
wholly among men in their first term of 
service, and they could reduce the num- 
ber of desertions by one-third, as he 
believed was quite possible, the arrange- 
ment would be an economical one. The 
subject was well worthy the attention of 
the Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite hoped by means of the 
extra 2d. a-day to induce a large num- 
ber of the men who had served 10 years 
to re-engage themselves, but he doubted 
whether that small increase of pay would 
have much effect in that direction, inas- 
much as that class of men had shown 
themselves ready to sacrifice at the end 
of 10 years so much of their pension as 
they had already earned. At the same 
he thought those who had served 10 years 
were entitled to a higher rate of pay 
than those who had served a shorter 
period. The next subject he would 
notice was that of the Marine officers. 
The proposal in that respect was not, 
however, before the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman intimated that 
there was some difference of opinion be- 
tween the Admiralty and the Treasury 
on the subject, and that the matter had 
been referred to a Committee of the 
Cabinet. On that, he would remark that, 
in his experience, it had not been the 
practice, nor was it wise, on an important 
subject like that, to ventilate the differ- 
ences between separate Departments 
when the Government was responsible 
as a whole for the decisions of any and 
every single Department. Still more 
unusual was it to ask for a lump sum of 
money in respect to a scheme which had 
not yet been carried out. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to withdraw the part 
of the Vote which related to that scheme 
and submit it later in the form of a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, when a practical 
decision had been come to as to the 
nature of the scheme to be laid before 
the House. Adverting next to the pro- 
posal concerning Engineer officers, it 
appeared to him generally to go in the 
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right direction. An improvement in the 
status of those officers was almost of more 
importance than an increase of their pay ; 
but he thought it would be impossible to 
put them in a better position all at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
number ought to be somewhat reduced, 
and that on the other hand the number 
of artificers should be somewhat in- 
creased. He further said that great 
pains would be taken in regard to the 
vouchers of respectability of young men 
entering that branch of the Service. If 
by that it was meant that the principle 
of competition was to be limited, it would 
be rather a retrogade measure, and one 
which would hardly meet with the ap- 
proval of the House. In his opinion, 
the question of status was more impor- 
tant than that of pay, and all that was 
needful was to take care that the status 
and pay of the Engineers should be such 
as to attract good men, and then he be- 
lieved that young men of good ability 
would be forthcoming. If some of their 
number should happen to be of humble 
rank, so much the better, provided they 
had the requisite competence for their 
duties. He now came to the question 
of the programme of ship-building in the 
dockyards, and by contract for the en- 
suing year, which, as he understood it, 
was a very simple one. There was to 
be some reduction in the amount of ton- 
nage to be built as compared with the 
past year. In the coming year, the ton- 
nage proposed to be built was 20,000 
tons, or the normal amount laid down 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) 
in 1869. During the five years from 
1869 to 1874 there were built by contract 
and in the dockyards under the late Ad- 
ministration exactly 98,000 tons, making 
as nearly as possible 20,000 tons each 
year. During the first three years of the 
present Government 66,000 tons, as he 
gathered from the statement of the First 
Lord, had been built, being at the rate 
of 22,000 each year, or an aggregate of 
6,000 tons more during the whole three 
years than the average normal amount 
which, he presnmed, they now thought 
to be necessary—namely, 20,000 tons 
per annum. In his reply the other night 
to the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) the First Lord of the Admiralty 
pointed out, at great length, the number 
of vessels he had built in three years, 
and appeared to think that no previous 
Administration had built any ships at 
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all. The real gist of the matter was, 
what amount of tonnage had been built 
in excess of the normal amount, and also 
what amount had been built in propor- 
tion to the increased outlay voted by 
Parliament. Now, as to the amount 
which had been expended. During the 
last three years the present Govern- 
ment had obtained an average sum of 
£1,000,000 sterling more for the Navy 
than the average sum voted by the House 
during the previous five years when the 
late Government was in office, and that 
additional £1,000,000 had gone almost 
entirely for the building and repairing 
of ships. That that was so was proved 
by the fact that during those five 
years the amount expended in ship- 
building and repairing in dockyards 
and by contract was £2,600,000; while 
during the last three years the amount 
had been £3,700,000. The present 
Government, therefore, had taken some- 
thing over £3,000,000 during the last 
three years in excess of the normal ex- 
penditure of the five previous years. 
And what had we got for that? From 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty it was clear that we had only 
got an addition of about 6,000 tons of 
iron-clads. That appeared to him to be a 
very small amount, and a question ne- 
cessarily arose as to what had really 
been done with all that money. During 
the last three years in which there had 
been this excess of expenditure we had 
lost the Vanguard, which about equalled 
in tonnage the excess built during 
that period. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said new boilers had been 
put into eight iron-clads during the last 
three years. That did not appear to be 

a very large number and would not in any 

way account for the increase, for he 

(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) presumed the repair 
of each of those vessels could not have 

cost more than £50,000 or£60,000. Itap- 
peared to him that the increased expen- 
diture in the Dockyards was in great 
measure due to the repair of a number 
of vessels of doubtful utility. During 
the past year several vessels of that kind 
were repaired at the Dockyards. First 

among them was the Lord Warden, a 
wooden vessel plated with armour, 
which no doubt had been in her day a 
powerful and very useful vessel, but which 

had long passed into the class of vessel 
of very doubtful value. Between £50,000 

and £60,000 had been expended upon 
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her, although he believed she was a 
vessel that never could be used for war- 
like purposes in future. Although this 
enormous sum had been spent on her, 
he understood that the rotten timbers of 
her hull had not been replaced, and he 
was informed there was a broad belt of 
rotten timbers at her water-line. which 
were not removed. Although new boilers 
were placed in her, new cylinders were 
not provided, and her old cylinders had 
been bored so thin that her speed was 
reduced to eight knots. He thought, 
under these circumstances, the money 
was thrown away. Last year the Ur- 
gent also, which was an old hulk, was 
repaired at a cost of £20,000, for the 
purpose of being sent out as a depdt or 
hospital ship at Jamaica. He was as- 
tonished that such an expenditure should 
have been incurred for such a purpose. 
Many of the vessels which it was pro- 
posed last year to repair apparently had 
not been repaired, and appeared again 
in the programme of the present year, 
and he ventured to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was wise to un- 
dertake the repair of some of those 
vessels, seeing that the money spent for 
repairs in the Dockyard had not been 
spent judiciously. Among them was, in 
the first place, the Liffey, which was an 
old hulk, and which, he believed, was 
intended to be sent out as a depot ship. 
He believed it was intended to spend 
£23,000 on this vessel. Then he ga- 
thered from the programme that it 
was proposed to repair the Enchant- 
ress at an expense of £24,000. [Mr. 
Hvnt said, the cost of improvements 
was included. ] A shipbuilder some days 
ago stated that an iron vessel of that 
kind could be built for £30,000, and if 
that sum at all approached the amount 
for which such a vessel could now be 
built by contract on the Tyne, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) thought it would be very 
unwise to spend so much as £24,000 in 
repairing the Enchantress. As she stood 
she would sell for a number of thousand 
pounds for the purpose of being broken 
up. The next case was the proposal to 
repair the Lord Clyde. [Mr. Hunt said 
the Lord Clyde was only to be repaired 
as a gunnery ship.} But it was pro- 
posed to expend £26,000 to fit out 
the Lord Clyde to take her post, 
as he understood, at Portsmouth, as 
a gunnery ship in addition to the 
Excellent, Was it wise for the pur- 
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pose of naval drill to fit out at great 
expense such vessels as the Lord Clyde 
and the Hzcellent, which were of no use 
for naval p ses, when we had always 
at command the Zhunderer and Devasta- 
tion? In the experience of his right 
hon. Friend who sat near him and him- 
self nothing was so expensive as main- 
taining and repairing these hulks, and it 
would be much better, instead of main- 
taining such ships as these, to build bar- 
racks on shore for the training of the men. 
The ships to which he had alluded were 
not suitable for the employment of the 
largest guns now coming into fashion, 
whereas in barracks on shore the men 
could be trained thoroughly in the use 
of large ordnance. He thought expen- 
diture in the Dockyards ought to be con- 
fined to real fighting ships. He would 
not enter in detail into the programme 
of the coming year. It was a very 
simple one, and the chief novelty in- 
volved the building of a great torpedo 
vessel at Portsmouth. As the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, had not en- 
tered in detail into the character of 
that vessel, it would be rather difficult 
for him (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to discuss 
the matter. The discussion upon that 
point had better be postponed until Vote 
6 came under the consideration of the 
Committee. With regard to the Dock- 
yard Vote, he wished to know whether 
he had correctly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reply to a remark he 
made the other evening, to state that it 
was his intention to increase the responsi- 
bility of the Naval Superintendents. 
Mr. HUNT had said that he intended 
to make a change not in the responsi- 
bility of the Naval Superintendents, but 
in the form of the communications to 
them which were to be brought more 
into accordance with their instructions. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was anxious 
to know whether that alteration in the 
form of the communications would in- 
crease the responsibility of those officials 
or not. The old form had been—‘‘ You 
are requested to do so and so,’’ or— 
‘‘'You are to instruct the officer below 
you to do so and so;”’ whereas the new 
form was to be—‘‘ You are to do so and 
so.” In his opinion that alteration in 
the form of the communications would 
increase their responsibility. This was 
an extremely important matter, and 
ought not to have been made with- 
out careful consideration, nor with- 
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out submitting the whole question to 
a Committee. He deprecated fresh 
responsibility being thrown upon these 
Naval Superintendents, and his opi- 
nion upon the point was supported 
by that of Sir Spencer Robinson, and 
he suggested that the wiser plan would 
have been to have built up a substantial 
civilian management of the Dockyards 
under those officials. For his own part 
he should have liked a Committee to 
have been appointed in order to decide 
how far it was wise to compel Naval 
Superintendents to have the charge of 
mere civil work, such as the building of 
ships and the control of the workmen. 
He wished also to know how it was that 
the shipbuilding programme for the 
year showed so large a sum as nearly 
£250,000 in excess of the amount re- 
quired last year. In conclusion, he 
observed that he had only dealt on that 
occasion with some of the more impor- 
tant branches of the subjects which 
were relevant to the general discussion 
upon the Navy Estimates, and that he 
should take another opportunity of re- 
ferring to the other points of minor 
importance. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he did not 
intend to follow the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) at 
any length through the various subjects 
he had touched upon. The hon. Member 
had begun his remarks by comparing 
the work done by the present Naval Ad- 
ministration with that which had been 
done by that which had preceded it. 
He would not enter on that occasion into 
the question whether the present Naval 
Administration had not done as much as 
they ought to have done, or whether 
they had done quite as much as could be 
expected of them; but he would quote a 
few figures which would show that, at 
all events, they had done something. 
Taking the number of tons built in the 
dockyards in the year 1873-4 there were 
built of armoured ships 4,050 tons, and 
of unarmoured ships 8,374 tons, while 
the average of tons built in the three 
succeeding financial years under the 
present Administration was of armoured 
ships 4,531 tons, and of unarmoured 
ships 9,518 tons. The number of men 
employed in constructing ships in the 
dockyards was in 1873-4 4,599, against 
an average in the three following finan- 
cial years of 5,443, the numbers engaged 
in repairs being respectively 4,399 and 
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5,175. The number of tons built in 
private yards were in 1873-4 of un- 
armoured ships 4,976 tons, and of ar- 
moured ships none, while the average in 
the three following years was of un- 
armoured ships 5,100 tons, and of ar- 
moured 2,820 tons. Again, the horse- 
power of new machinery constructed was 
in 1873-4 26,680 tons, against an average 
in the three following years of 30,780. 
These figures showed that the present 
Administration, if they had not done so 
much as they should have done, had at 
all events done something more than had 
been done in the previous year. He did 
not think that in selecting the year 1873-4 
for comparison with the three following 
years he was dealing unfairly with those 
responsible for the former Administra- 
tion, but if the hon. Member opposite 
thought that there was anything excep- 
tional in that year he could point it out 
to the Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
had charged the present Administration 
with extravagance in deciding to repair 
the Lord Warden and the Royal Alfred. 
The hon. Member had evidently obtained 
his information on the subject from the 
newspapers, which in this instance were 
incorrect. The question of repairing 
the Royal Alfred had certainly been 
under the consideration of the Adminis- 
tration, but finding that the ship on 
being opened was not worth repairing, 
they had decided not to repair her. The 
same course was taken with the Lord 
Warden, which was a stronger ship than 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose. 
Along with the Controller of the Navy, 
he had gone over the Lord Warden, and 
they both thought she was worth keep- 
ing afloat, especially as she could be 
repaired at no very great cost. He was 
also of opinion that the Enchantress was 
worth repair, and that it was necessary 
to repair her. As to the Naval Super- 
intendents, the hon. Gentleman had 
asked in solemn tones whether the Order 
lately issued by the First Lord had not 
increased their responsibilities. Now 
the fact was that there was no increase 
of responsibility. Moreover he (Mr. 
Egerton) maintained, in spite of Sir 
Spencer Robinson’s opinion, that their 
responsibility was complete over their 
yards. Of course, you could not place 
them entirely in the position of managers 
of private yards, because those managers 
were almost invariably responsible for 
the purchases, while in a Government 
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yard the Contract department at the 
Admiralty provided the stocks. The 
Naval Superintendents, however, were 
really responsible for the whole manage- 
ment of the yard. They had the control 
of all the subordinates, and it was their 
duty to see that the work was done well 
and done economically, there being a 
concurrent jurisdiction in this matter 
with the Controller at the Admiralty. 
The change made by the First Lord in 
no respect altered the position of the 
Naval Pipietiniin bint. He would pass 
now to the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed), who seemed to have formed 
a false idea of what the Admiralty were 
doing in the past year. The hon. Gen- 
tleman complained that the Admiralty 
had not been doing the work which in 
their programme of last year they pro- 
posed to do. 

Mr. E. J. REED explained that his 
complaint was that the Admiralty had 
not been doing the work which in the 
programme of last year they undertook. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON replied that 
what the Admiralty undertook to do was 
to carry out a certain amount of work 
upon certain ships. They had not been 
able to adhere exactly to their pro- 
gramme and carry out the same cha- 
racter of work which they promised, but 
what they had done had been to spend 
the money, doing quite as much work 
with it as they had promised, though 
they had not always done such work as 
was expected. It was quite true that 
the amount of tonnage promised had not 
been added to the Znflexible; but a large 
amount of work had been done, and if 
there were any changes in the character 
of the work this was owing to alterations 
of fittings, which in almost every ship it 
was impossible to avoid. The same re- 
mark applied to the Dreadnought, and it 
was true, therefore, that the programme 
as regarded those two ships had not been 
entirely completed. The hon. Gentleman 
had also adverted to the regulation of 
the progress of the ships; but it was 
exceedingly difficult to calculate the 
tonnage which was said to be added to a 
ship. He (Mr. Egerton) did not know 
what was the method adopted by the 
hon. Gentleman when at the Admiralty, 
but he understood that it was arrived at 
by guesswork. The method of calcu- 
lation adopted in the Estimates was 
adopted after considerable discussion, 
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and seemed to be the only way in which 
it was possible to estimate the amount 
of progress made. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman could recommend a better 
method, no doubt if it were put before 
the Constructor’s department it would be 
adopted. Then the hon. Gentleman said 
the Admiralty, in the contract work, had 
committed itself to larger sums than they 
estimated at the time of their programme. 
This was true, and arose chiefly from 
alterations made in the type of ships of 
the Comus class; but the First Lord 
stated that he did not commit {himself 
precisely to details with regard to these 
ships, and that it might be necessary to 
alter them materially. This had proved 
to be the case to a considerable extent, 
and accounted for a large portion of the 
discrepancy mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Viewing the work as a whole, 
he contended, as his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
show when he rose to speak, that the 
programme of last year had been prac- 
tically completed, that as much work had 
been done as the Admiralty expected, 
and that the variations in the character 
of the work, which accounted for the 
difference between the programme and 
the actual performance, were only such 
as were absolutely necessary in every 
year’s work at the Admiralty. 

Mr. SEELY said, the Committee ap- 
pointed to report on the supply of 
Naval Engineers observed in their Re- 
port that, notwithstanding the high 
education to be given and the position 
in which the Engineer officers would be 
placed as commissioned officers, a large 
portion of the students were the sons of 
artificers of various grades, of seamen or 
Marines, and of others belonging to the 
same class of society ; and the Committee 
recommended that some attempt should 
be made to procure the entry of students 
who would be in all respects fitted to 
take their places with naval officers in 
the ward-room and gun-room messes. 
The First Lord had said that, though 
the matter was a delicate and difficult 
one, he proposed to try the experiment 
suggested by the Committee. He pro- 
posed to make the young men who were 
accepted as candidates pay £25 a-year 
for three years for their instruction. 
That proposal was not put forward to 
save the public money, but in order to 
exclude the comparatively poor from all 
chance of competition with the compa- 
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ratively rich. Three or four witnesses 
were examined to whom alist was shown 
indicating the classes of life from which the 
boys were drawn. It appeared that they 
were, to a considerable extent, the sons 
of dockyard artificers and seamen, and 
an opinion was expressed that they were 
not the class with whom the sons of 
naval officers would like to associate. 
He wished to know how it happened 
that this list was not printed with the 
Report, and he would ask whether there 
was any objection on the part of the 
Admiralty to furnish a copy of it? It 
appeared that one of the engineers was 
the son of a washerwoman, and he be- 
lieved that this sealed the fate of the 
present system. He marvelled that in 
the year 1877 such a Report should have 
been presented to the Admiralty, and 
that the Admiralty should have sent it 
to that House. He ventured to say that 
if the present Opposition had been sitting 
on the Ministerial benches that Report 
would never have been presented to the 
House of Commons. What was the 
education required from successful can- 
didates in this department? Itincluded 
English, French, arithmetic, geography, 
algebra as far as quadratic equations, 
and the first six books of Euclid; and 


yet young men who passed by the 
sons of naval officers in an examination 
higher than the preliminary examination 
for solicitors, and more exacting in 


mathematics than the matriculation 
examination of the London University, 
were to be set aside as ill-mannered 
dogs, who could not be admitted into the 
gun-room and the ward-room. These 
young men must be, however, the best 
of their class, and before the First Lord 
carried this part of the Report of the 
Committee into effect it was desirable 
that the House of Commons should have 
something to say uponit. The evidence 
of various naval instructors went to prove 
that the Service would sustain no injury 
by admitting to the gun and ward-rooms 
sons of working-men and artificers— 
even sons of washerwomen, who by their 
ability were able to pass a competitive 
examination. If there was a little rough- 
ness at first on the part of these young 
fellows, that roughness would soon be 
got rid of when they found themselves 
mixing with gentlemen of a little higher 
grade. At present the chasm between 
different classes of society was quite wide 


and deep enough, and he thought they 
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ought to do nothing to render it wider. 
The real question, however, was not as 
to their manners and whether they were 
fit for the gun-room and ward-room, but 
whether the country was likely, by the 
system recommended by the Committee, 
to get the best engineers for the Royal 
Navy. Most people would say that the 
wider the area the greater would be the 
chance of getting better men. This was, 
in fact, an attempt to restore that prin- 
ciple of patronage which had been for so 
many years the curse of our public De- 
partments, and the system of nomina- 
tions by the Admiralty was nothing but 
throwing overboard the principle of free 
and healthy competition. With regard 
to the efficiency of the Navy now as 
compared with its state at the time when 
the present Administration began, the 
hon. Member stated that only two of the 
line-of-battle ships launched under the 
present Administration—namely, the 
Nelson and the Northampton—had been 
designed and built under the directions 
of the existing Board of Admiralty. All 
the others which had been added to the 
Fleet had been laid down and in pro- 
gress under the preceding Administra- 
tion. Replying to a request which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) made 
on a former occasion for further infor- 
mation respecting the Assistance and the 
Invincible, which he (Mr. Seely) had 
spoken of as having broken down, he 
now quoted the authority of several 
newspapers in support of his original 
statements, the effect of the extracts 
being that the Assistance had gone to sea 
with a leak the existence of which was 
unknown, and had afterwards been help- 
less for 24 hours off Jersey, other vessels 
having to be sent to help her, and an 
Admiralty inquiry afterwards leading to 
the removal of two of her engineers ; 
and that the Jnvincible’s machinery had 
been found hopelessly defective when 
she was about to be re-commissioned. 
Of the 14 cases of the kind that he 
had referred to, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted eight, and the rest 
he (Mr. Seely) had substantiated. Al- 
luding again to the case of the Zhun- 
derer, he expressed the opinion that the 
boilers of the Navy were not constructed 
with a view to strength so well as they 
might be, and he would conclude by point- 
ing out that, at one and the same time, 
no less than five of our iron-clads—a very 
large proportion of our fighting power— 
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had from some cause or other been dis- 
abled. He ventured to differ from the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that these accidents 
were unavoidable, and were not due in 
any degree to negligence or ignorance 
at the Admiralty; on the contrary, he 
thought that a little knowledge and a 
little care would save this country from 
the recurrence of such serious disasters 
in the future. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD thought the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in intro- 
ducing the Navy Estimates, while gene- 
rally satisfactory both to the House and 
to the country, was in some particulars 
open to adverse comment, and upon 
those he would make a few remarks. 
The Royal Marines, who were one-third 
of the whole number of men on the 
books of the Royal Navy, had been 
called the step-children of the Service, 
but they might be more accurately de- 
scribed as the hapless orphans or found- 
lings, for they seemed to be without any 
caretaker, and their case was an ex- 
tremely hard one. A hope had been 
already held out this Session that some- 
thing might be done for them; and 
while he accepted the expression of that 
hope he could not forget that a similar 
statement had been made two or three 
times before, and that men were now 
losing what they might otherwise gain 
if the plan of the Government could be 
matured more quickly. In this corps 
promotion was utterly stagnant. Ge- 
nerals of Marines only retired at 70 
years of age, while major generals in 
the Army did so at 60. Again, there 
were 60 subaltern officers who had 
served an average of 16 years, and one 
of whom had been 18 years a lieutenant, 
on pay of £130 a-year. Those unfortu- 
nate officers had been induced to enter 
the Service, trusting to the good faith 
and feeling of successive Governments, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would do something to relieve the stag- 
nation of promotion, seeing that many 
of them were too old to change their 
occupations. Pending the elaboration 
of a scheme he suggested two or three 
palliatives which would do some justice 
at a little cost. There were now three 
captains who were not on the rota for 
foreign service, having accepted other 
appointments, these might be placed on 
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second commandant might have their 
pay raised from £1 per day to £1 6s. 3d., 
the amount received by officers of a 
similar rank in the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery; and some other things might be 
done to stimulate promotion. What was 
proposed for the Royal Naval Engineers 
was satisfactory as an instalment of what 
they expected. The continuous-service 
men in the dockyards—many of whom 
had served in the Crimea and the 
Baltic—ought to be allowed to count 
their sea-service in qualifying for pen- 
sions, and something ought to be at- 
tempted to remove the disadvantages 
under which the mechanic-writers and 
the leading men of shipwrights la- 
boured. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that many ques- 
tions had been asked and had not been 
answered on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and it was exceedingly desirable 
that the Committee should be in posses- 
sion of the desired information—par- 
ticularly with regard to the scheme of 
the Engineers—before the debate pro- 
ceeded. That information had not been 
supplied by the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Financial Secretary. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was usual for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to listen to 
all the observations hon. Members de- 
sired to make upon his statement before 
he spoke in reply, and that was the 
course he proposed to adopt on the pre- 
sent occasion. Of course the Financial 
Secretary could not supply information 
as to the policy of the Admiralty, because 
he was not in the same position as the 
Secretary to the Admiralty of former 
days who sat in the Board room to 
record the decisions of the Board. 
Beyond that, inasmuch as he had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) only the Financial Secretary, 
therefore he could not well reply upon 
questions of relative rank. The rule 
that the First Lord should reserve 
his remarks for the close of the debate 
was more convenient than the suggestion 
that he should reply piecemeal to every 
question that might be put, although it 
might be agreeable to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to have some chance of 
the last word. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s criticisms, no doubt, would be 
able and worthy of attention, but he 
(Mr. Hunt) should like to have the 
last word. He was willing to make a 
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general statement of his policy and ar- 
rangements at once, if that was the wish 
of the Committee; but if he were to be 
subjected afterwards to further criticisms, 
he would rather sit down and let the 
right hon. Gentleman make whatever 
remarks he had to address to the Com- 
mittee. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that nobody desired that the First Lord 
should have the first word. What his 
right hon. Friend near him{(Mr. Goschen) 
meant was this—That when questions 
were asked by hon. Members someone 
connected with the Admiralty ought to 
answer them, and then their whole policy 
could be discussed. If, however, the 
Committee were to wait until the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord made his 
statement no opportunity would then be 
afforded to answer him, and the only 
alternative would be to adjourn the de- 
bate to another evening, when, on going 
into Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
all the questions might again be raised. 
That, however, would not be a saving of 
public time. The Admiralty ought to 
have some one on the front bench who 
was acquainted with their policy, besides 
the First Lord. He gave this reason 
for the Financial Secretary not answer- 
ing. [Mr. Hunt: I said as to this par- 
ticular question of relative rank.| Well, 
all he could say was that he ought to be, 
and that it was a great practical incon- 
venience to the Committee to find he 
could not answer the questions put to 
him. It was surely desirable that some 
official of the Admiralty should be in a 
position to do it, and not have all the 
necessary information confined to the 
First Lord himself. 

Mr. HUNT said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir William 
Harcourt) had misunderstood him. A 
question had been put in regard to the 
future relative rank of Engineer officers, 
and the other evening he made a state- 
ment that there would be an improve- 
ment in their relative rank, and to-night 
a question had put as to the exact change 
proposed to be made. This, he thought, 
was a question which did not require to 
be answered offhand, but might well 
wait until the close of the debate; and 
the reason he gave why the Financial 
Secretary did not answer it was that it 
did not come within his province. He 
could only answer as to the general 
naval policy. 
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Mr. SAMUDA said, that the present 
was the only opportunity given to the 
Committee to discuss the general policy 
of the Admiralty. Both sides appeared 
to agree that they had practically been 
building about 20,000 tons of shipping 
a-year for several years. Both sides had 
taken great credit for improvements 
effected in particular years during their 
respective Administrations of the Admi- 
ralty, but the truth was that there was 
nothing to be proud of on either side. 
If hon. Members would refer to the 
debates which occurred when his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) was First 
Lord, they would see that 20,000 tons 
only represented the annual waste in 
the Navy. Therefore, they were not 
making progress, but had only just been 
maintaining their own for the last 10 
years. In his opinion, a slight amount 
of increase would be very acceptable to 
the nation. Though he had carefully 
studied these Estimates during the whole 
time he had been in that House, now 
many years, he had never been able to 
understand them; and his hon. Friend 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) had only been able to do 
so, because his official career made him 
one of the initiated. Asa practical ship- 
builder and accountant, he asked why, 
in the name of common sense, have these 
elaborate Estimates, which mystify every- 
body? Why not have a simple state- 
ment of the work to-which the Admiralty 
proposed to commit themselves in the 
course of the year and the amount they 
proposed to spend? Such a statement 
might be comprised in a single page. 
How was it possible to represent a cer- 
tain amount of progress in tonnage by a 
certain amount of labour? Some ships 
cost £100 aton, others only £25, and 
during the period of finishing no pro- 
gress was made in tonnage, and yet the 
greatest amount of labour then took 
place. These accounts were therefore 
eminently misleading. During the time 
he had been in the House three or four 
changes had been made in the form of 
these accounts, and each time they had 
become more difficult to understand. 
Why were not the Admiralty content to 
do what ordinary mortals did in this 
matter? He hoped that if the present 
debate had no other result it would, at 
any rate, induce the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to take into consideration 
the necessity of getting rid of the absurd 
system which had been growing up for 
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many years in this matter of the Navy 


Estimates. He did not agree with all 
the remarks of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pembroke; but with regard 
to the Italian ships, he agreed with him 
so far as to think that we had gone 
quite far enough at present both in the 
matter of armour and guns until we saw 
what would be the result of actual war- 
fare. Our Navy was still superior to 
all others in number and quality; but, 
looking to the new means of attack which 
might be adopted against large vessels by 
torpedoes, he thought it was desirable to 
decrease instead of increasing the size of 
their vessels, as far as was consistent 
with their carrying thick armour and 
heavy guns, and preserving a high rate 
of speed. The torpedo question was 
the first naval question of the day, which 
ought to be dealt with to the fullest 
extent, and he would point to the 
Thornycroft type of torpedo ship as 
a triumph of engineering. If an engineer 
had been told a few years ago that it 
would be possible to get a speed of 
18 knots out of such a ship 80 ft. long 
he would have said—‘‘ The thing is im- 
possible.” Such, however, was the 
result now attained. The Thornycroft 
was the type of boat they would have 
to make use of in torpedo warfare, and 
every large ship would probably have 
to carry torpedo boats which might in 
case of necessity act as sharpshooters 
and circle round her, keeping off other 
wasps of the same kind. If his right 
hon. Friend would order half-a-dozen or 
10 of these vessels, so as to test their 
value, he would do a service to the 
country. With reference to the ram 
about to be built on the suggestion of 
Admiral Sartorius, he had no objection 
to it, but he thought if we got an ordi- 
nary little boat and stuck a torpedo at 
the end of it, we should be able to do 
more with it than with the ram. Had 
his right hon. Friend considered the 
conditions on which a ram could act suc- 
cessfully against another vessel? He 
(Mr. Samuda) had found that unless 
the ram had at least 50 per cent more 
speed than the other vessel, it would 
not have a chance to get into a posi- 
tion to strike her. With regard to 
the remark of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), he wished to point out that 
the estimate for a sister ship to the 
Enchantress was not, as the hon. Gen- 
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tleman stated, £24,000, but would cost 
at least £42,000. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, the boilers 
of the Royal Navy were strong enough 
generally for the strength of the engines ; 
but he thought it would be better if those 
who had charge of that department 
would pay a little more attention to the 
strength of the engines, for they were 
not so strong as they might be made, 
or as they would be required to be if 
intended for merchant steamers. The 
engineers of the Navy were under- 
paid, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would before long greatly benefit their 
position both in rank and pay. The 
chief engineers of the Navy were only 
paid, after five years’ service, £15 48. 2d. 
per month; but he (Mr. Macgregor) 
did not know where to go for engineers 
for the merchant service at such a sum. 
It was true they were frequently unem- 
ployed, when they were paid £8 10s. 
a-month ; but with all that the Service 
was not popular. He had been asked 
to obtain employment for a naval en- 
gineer, but on the understanding that it 
was not to be in the Royal Navy. He 
must repeat that he sincerely hoped that 
the engineers’ condition would be im- 
proved, so as to induce the best men 
that could be got in the country to 
accept service in the Navy. 

Mr. W. WHITWORTH said, he 
was very glad to learn that something 
was to be done to raise the position and 
the pay of Naval Engineers. They were 
a most useful class of officers, and were 
becoming more so every day. He only 
hoped that fair play might be allowed 
to every class, and if officers’ sons in the 
competition took the prize, they would 
be entitled to it. But this he would 
say—if engineers in the Navy were not 
polished gentlemen, at all events they 
were well-conducted and gave no offence 
to others, while he believed those who 
conversed with them might derive im- 
provement from their conversation. 
Upon the main question involved in 
these Estimates he could not help saying 
afew words. He thought the Estimates 
too large. They might fairly be re- 
duced. He believed that the Navy was 
at present far larger than was necessary 
for the defence of the country. It might 
be very well to talk of the Navies of 
other countries ; but he had known ships 
belonging to those Navies which had been 
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the bugbear of Europe when they could 
not move a mile out of harbour. They 
had the Russian Fleet, which was a gross 
humbug. Its sailors were no use as an 
offensive power against one of our ships 
manned with our officersand men. We 
spent too much money on our Navy. 
He would only spend so much upon the 
Navy as would secure the safety of the 
Empire, and he would repeat that he 
believed the present Estimates might be 
largely reduced and still leave it in a 
position to do that. He would not say 
that any particular Vote might be 
reduced, but he thought the gross 
amount of £10,000,000 might be brought 
down. The American system of doing 
away with the Fleet when they did not 
want it was far the best, for they were 
gaining the experience for which we 
were now paying. He would not take 
the responsibility of moving the reduc- 
tion of the Vote himself; but if any 
hon. Member would do so, he would 
support him. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hunt) would admit that while they had 
had a very interesting discussion, those 
who sat on the front Opposition bench 
had not attempted to trench unduly upon 
the time of the Committee. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had preferred not to 
address the Committee on that occasion, 
because he was anxious that every hon. 
Gentleman on both sides of the House 
who desired to speak upon the question 
should have an ample opportunity of 
doing so. It had been complained, at 
all events by those who sat on the Op- 
position side, that hitherto the discus- 
sions on Naval affairs had been con- 
ducted too much by those who sat on 
the two front benches, but no complaint 
of that kind could be made on the pre- 
sent occasion. He trusted, however, 
notwithstanding the hour, that the Com- 
mittee would allow him to make a few 
observations. First, in regard to the 
attitude taken up by the Government 
with respect to the Naval Engineers. 
He made an observation a few minutes 
ago as to that attitude; but he felt him- 
self in this position—that he had to ad- 
dress the Committee on a policy with 
which they were scarcely acquainted, 
about a ship which had not been de- 
scribed to them, and about arrangements 
for Marines which had not as yet beem 
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decided by the Government. They had 
only the shreds of a policy before them. 
The Financial Secretary, as they learned 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, proposed only to 
address the Committee upon the financial 
questions. He (Mr. Goschen) ventured 
to say that was an entire novelty in these 
debates. 

Mr. HUNT: I never said so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not say so. He 
(Mr. Goschen) was certainly under the 
impression that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that the Financial 
Secretary, in addressing the Committee, 
would only speak upon the financial 
question in regard to the Engineers. 

Mr. HUNT: That he would only 
speak on the relative rank of the Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to imply that the 
Financial Secretary would answer other 
questions with regard to the Engineers ? 

Mr. HUNT: There is no other 
question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Government 
seemed to be totally blind to this ques- 
tion of Engineers. A most able speech 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) upon the 
subject, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man said across the Table that there 
was no other question for criticism but 
that of relative rank, and that it was a 
very small matter. He (Mr. Goschen) 
ventured to think, on the contrary, it 
was a very large matter, that the ques- 
tion of the position which was to be oc- 
cupied by Engineers on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships was one of very great 
importance. It was not a question of 
pay, and no small increase of pay would 
settle this great question as to whether 
this branch of the Service would be put 
in that position on board Her Majesty’s 
vessels which had become necessary by 
the exigencies of our Navy? He wished 
to know whether the Engineers were to 
be placed upon the same footing with 
the military branch of the Service, as 
was recommended by the Committee? 
on. Honr dissented.] The right hon. 

entleman shook his head. Then he 
understood, with regard to that point, 
that the Government did not accept the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
Mr. Hunt: No.] The right hon. 
entleman shook his head again. He 
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gathered, then, that the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on this branch 
was not accepted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. What, then, was to be the 
position of the Engineers on board Her 
Majesty’s ships? He understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman that they were 
to receive a higher rank than at present. 
He must speak in the dark, however, 
because the right hon. Gentleman 
neither nodded nor shook his head in 
regard to that matter. All they learned 
was, that the Engineers were to receive 
higher rank ; but whether that would be 
satisfactory or not they were unable to 
say at the present moment. It wasa 
matter of supreme importance with re- 
gard to the safety of Her Majesty’s ships 
that this question of the Engineers should 
be dealt with in a comprehensive man- 
ner. If the Engineers were to have 
equal pay with the other branches of 
the Service, but inferior rank, that 
branch would not attract equally able 
and equally good men. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke had put a very bold 
view before the Committee, in suggest- 
ing that Engineers should become cadets 
like other officers of Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, and be educated as a scientific 
branch of officers in that Service. That 
was thrown out as a counter-suggestion 
to one from the First Lord, that persons 
of higher social position than those who 
entered the Engineer Service should be 
attracted to the performance of these 
important engineering duties. From all 
the evidence we had on the subject, it 
appeared that it was not money, but 
position, on the part of the Engineer on 
board ship that was looked to; but they 
had to think of the safety of their ships 
and to consider whether the authority of 
the engineer was so great and so well 
defined as it ought to be ; and whether it 
was sufficient to enable him to prevent 
a recurrence of such accidents as had 
happened lately. It was to be hoped 
that the Government would look at the 
question, not as an Engineer’s grievance, 
or as a matter of a few hundreds or 
thousands of pounds, more or less, but 
in that broad light in which the impor- 
tance of the subject demanded that it 
should be viewed. He should rejoice 
with the First Lord if it should be found 
possible to attract a higher class of men 
to the Service; but the problem which 
the Government had to solve was to keep 
the Engineers as a practical working 
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class, up to their duties, and at the same 
time to secure their proper position on 
board ; and, in order to do that, they 
must either give them higher pay or su- 
perior rank. The Report showed that 
the Engineers had great difficulty in 
getting cabin accommodation and other 
little comforts, and that social recogni- 
tion which must contribute to the au- 
thority of officers on board, and he 
trusted the Committee might be re-as- 
sured that the Government would look 
upon this, not as a small matter, but as 
demanding so much attention that every 
Member of the Board would be ac- 
quainted with their policy. He had next 
to call attention to the education of the 
Naval Cadets of the Britannia. No por- 
tion of our naval arrangements was 
more important than the education of 
our naval officers. He wished to know 
whether the supervision of the officers 
and of the very large staff on board the 
Britannia was thoroughly and ade- 
quately carried out, and whether the 
transactions that took place could not 
have been stopped, if the officers had 
been more vigilant and the supervision 
better. Or had there been a different 
class of boys introduced since the class 
of competitive examination was abolished 
which formerly governed the admission 
to the Britannia? Bullying, at least, 
there had been; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that there was bullying at 
all the public schools; but then in the 
case of public schools, the parent had 
the choice of the school to which he 
would send his child, while, with respect 
to the Britannia, that vessel was, so to 
say, the only avenue through which a 
parent could send his son into the Navy. 
To turn to another part of this impor- 
tant subject, he had to point out that 
there were only two turret ships in com- 
mission—the Monarchand the Devastation. 
[Mr. Hunr: The Hotspur and the Ru- 
pert.| Yes, but they had been commis- 
sioned only for a particular duty with 
reference to the complications in the 
East. It was of much importance in his 
(Mr. Goschen’s) view, that the IJonarch 
and the Devastation had been some time 
in commission as ordinary sea-going 
ships, because if our seamen had not 
been sent to sea in such vessels, they 
could not possibly, in time of necessity, 
feel at home in them. They could not 
be expected to do the duty required of 
them in time of war, if they had not 
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become somewhat accustomed to it in 
time of peace. It used to be said at 
Portsmouth that the man who would 
send a sailor to sea in the Devastation 
would be guilty of manslaughter, but 
now that she had been tested on active 
service and the Thetis rescued, that 
theory could not be sustained. With 
regard to the Admiralty programme of 
last year, the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke had subjected the Government to 
a very searching criticism, and the ques- 
tions he had raised had not been satis- 
factorily answered. It had been stated 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
it had been found necessary to change 
some of the details of the programme ; 
but the difference in the amounts was 
£250,000, and no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the expenditure of such a largely 
increased sum had been given. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ought to give full explanation upon 
the point, for Parliamentary control be- 
came almost a delusion when not a 
single word of explanation was given 
respecting that increase. Then, as to 
the comparative amount of shipbuilding 
done by the two Governments, he would 
merely enter his protest against the 
system of taking one year of the late 
Administration and comparing it with 
the average of the work accomplished 
by the present Administration. He did 
not think that the Government could 
complain that the Estimates had been 
criticized in a carping spirit. It was amat- 
ter of supreme importance, and he would 
like to know what was to be the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to the Engineers and the Marine 
officers; and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would not call upon the Com- 
mittee to vote any additional money, 
until it was known how the increased 
liabilities had been incurred, what was 
to be the cost of the new ship, and what 
were the arrangements on board the 
Britannia. The mere fact of how much 
the vessel was to cost could not, he was 
sure, communicate to foreign Govern- 
ments any information as to her type 
or her class. 

Mr. HUNT said he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) that 
the Government had no reason to com- 
plain of the way in which the Estimates 
and their naval policy had been dis- 
cussed. He was always exceedingly 
glad to hear the views of hon. Members 
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on whatever side they sat, and he felt 
that he might pick up many hints from 
the discussion on these occasions. That 
debate had ranged over very wide 
ground, embracing the kind of ships 
they ought to build and the kind they 
ought to put in commission; also the 
question of torpedoes, and again the 
question of the treatment and the beha- 
viour of the cadets on board the Britan- 
nia. He would endeavour to deal with 
the different points which had been 
raised. With regard to. the Britannia, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to think that the alteration 
which had been made in the mode of 
admission to that training ship might 
have caused bullying to increase there. 
He could, however, re-assure the right 
hon. Gentleman on that head. Almost 
immediately after he (Mr. Hunt) went 
to the Admiralty, he found that there 
were great complaints of the bullying 
on board of that ship; and he adopted 
what some thought very severe measures, 
for which, indeed, he had been taken to 
task by an hon. Member below the Gang- 
way. Mainly, however, he believed, in 
consequence of the severity of those 
measures, the bullying had very much 
diminished on board the Britannia, and 
for the last two years he had been trou- 
bled with very few complaints on the 
subject. As hestated the other day, hedid 
not regard bullying as wholly eradicated 
from the Britannia; but at the present 
moment, as far as he was able to judge 
according to the Report which he had 
lately received, it had been reduced to a 
very small compass. He did not venture 
to say that there were now no cases of 
bullying, and he certainly did not treat 
the matter lightly, but looked upon it 
very seriously, and was anxious to put 
an end to the practice. Certain boys, 
however, would be bullies whatever 
school they might go to; and he be- 
lieved that from the nature of boys it 
was almost impossible entirely to pre- 
vent that. It was now the custom in the 
Britannia to trust to the honour of the 
boys more than was done formerly. 
There used to be ships’ corporals ap- 
pointed to act as spies on the boys 
during playhours; but that system had 
since been superseded by putting the 
boys more upon their honour, and 
he believed that the change had an- 
swered exceedingly well, and that there 
was much less of that disagreeable 
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practice than there was previously. 
Passing to a very different subject 
raised , the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, he might mention that when he 
(Mr. Hunt) made his proposals last year 
with regard to shipbuilding, he in- 
formed the Committee that they in- 
tended to build six ships of the Opal 
class, and also that the type of the ship 
was open to some modification. The 
engines of 200 indicated horse-power 
were larger than those which were at 
first contemplated. That circumstance 
made a considerable difference in the 
expense previously estimated, and he 
believed that that and other alterations 
caused a difference of £20,000 upon 
each ship. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that liabilities were incurred 
without Parliamentary sanction. He 
believed that last year he had incurred 
some liabilities because of the interests 
of the public service. In regard to the 
engines of the Mercury, however, he 
could hardly be said to have been with- 
out Parliamentary sanction ; because in 
the Estimates, they had the sanction of 
the House for the construction of the 
Mercury, and it was only a question of 
time as to the putting in of her engines, 
because nobody could suppose that Par- 
liament intended to sanction her hull 
only and not her engines also. It had 
been thought desirable to order the en- 
gines for the Mercury earlier than was 
at first deemed necessary. £93,000 was 
put down for the engines of the Mercury. 
That sum was not put down last year. 
His right hon. Friend was astonished at 
the sum, but he must remember that 
these two ships were intended to go 18 
knots an hour, and therefore they were 
to be engined with very great power 
indeed. Well, there were some other 
smaller matters. He believed some 
change was made in the engines of 
the Pelican, and that there were some 
small differences in the contract prices 
of some others. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) criticized 
his (Mr. Hunt’s) statement with regard 
to the programme, and had said its pro- 
posals were not fulfilled; but he believed 
he was quite correct in his statement. 
He had figures prepared for him by the 
proper department, and be believed 
that, taking the same basis for estimated 
work and fulfilled work, as between dif- 
ferent Governments, he stated with per- 
fect accuracy what had been done. The 
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hon. Member criticized the basis on 
which his (Mr. Hunt’s) statements were 
made, and no doubt they were open to 
some of the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman. As was stated in the Esti- 
mates, the tonnage was reckoned, not 
according to the number of men em- 
ployed, but according to the actual 
amount of money spent on a ship. That 
was a mode of calculation adopted, he 
thought, in the time of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who was dissatis- 
fied with the calculations previously 
made with regard to tonnage. He (Mr. 
Hunt) believed it was very difficult to 
state tonnage accurately, and that the 
present mode gave the fairest notion of 
the amount of work that was done. 
What used to occur was this—a certain 
number of men were put down in the 
Estimates to be employed in building 
and a certain number to be employed in 
repairing. But when it was left optional, 
on account of the exigencies of the Ser- 
vice, to the Superintendents of Dock- 
yards to take men off building, and put 
them on some ship in process of repair, 
it was constantly done; and the conse- 
quence was that the new ships did not 


make the same progress that had been. 


estimated. He found that was in prac- 
tice the first year he entered the Admi- 
ralty, and he set his face against it, and 
had endeavoured to put a stop to it. 
His rule, which he had rigidly laid 
down, was that no transfers of workmen 
should take place without special sanc- 
tion, and that the men who had been 
told off for building should continue at 
that work. Talking of Superintendents 
reminded him of observations of the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), who wanted to know whether 
the Government had made any altera- 
tion with regard to the responsibility of 
Superintendents. He could only repeat 
what he stated the other night—that 
their responsibility was complete. The 
hon. Gentleman went at some length 
into the policy of repairing ships. Well, 
that was sure to be a vexed question, 
for there was nothing on which there 
was likely to be more difference of 
opinion than on the Yar of repairing 
a particular ship. hatever might be 


done would be open tocriticism. If you 
put by a ship you would be told that you 
were going to build a new ship when 
you had an old ship that, if repaired, 
would last many years. If you repaired 
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that ship, then it would be said that you 
were ‘‘ going to spend all that money 
on an old ship.’”’ That was an obser- 
vation anybody could make. Nobody, 
he believed, was more opposed than 
himself to the repair of old ships, and 
nobody, he believed, who had been at 
the Admiralty had ordered so many old 
ships to be broken up as himself. He 
had repaired the Lord Warden at a cost 
of £40,000, although it was said she 
ought not to have been repaired; and 
she was now far more powerful than any 
ship in the Russian Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean last year. With regard to the 
Royal Alfred, she was one of the ships 
which in his first speech he had set down 
as ‘‘dummies;’’ in other words, had 
regarded as existing only on paper ; and 
next year he adhered to what he had 
previously said about those ships, but 
made an exception of one which might 
possibly be worth repairing, and that 
was the Royal Alfred. Before she un- 
derwent repairs she was, in aecordance 
with his strict instructions, very tho- 
roughly examined, and it being found 
that the cost would be £100,000, the 
idea was abandoned. [{Mr. GoscuEn: 
What became of the money that was 
voted for her repair, then?] The money 
was spent on other ships. The repair 
also of the Enchantress had been a sub- 
ject of careful consideration before it 
was begun. It was almost impossible 
for anyone outside the Admiralty, and 
unacquainted with all the data, to form 
a just opinion as to the expediency of 
these repairs. He had been told, during 
the debate, that he ought not to have 
had her repaired, and it was even stated 
in some of the newspapers that an en- 
tirely new vessel could be built for 
£30,000. That was all well enough, but 
he wished to know how much would 
have to be spent in the dockyards after- 
wards in order to prepare her for sea? 
Moreover, the question of time was to 
be taken into consideration. Two years 
would be required to build a new 
despatch vessel—and they were scarce-— 
whereasthe Enchantress could be repaired 
within a comparatively short period. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) had returned to the subject of the 


Assistance and the Jnvincible. As to the | 


Invincible, she had not broken down at 
all, but having served her commission 
had come home in the ordinary course. 
It was true she was undergoing repairs 
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and having new boilers put in, but this 
did not alter the fact that she had not 
broken down. As to the Assistance, he 
was informed she had damaged a gang- 
way by scraping against a pier. That 
was all that could be said against her, 
and he made the hon. Member a present 
of it. The hon. Member had further 
said we were no better as regarded iron- 
clad ships than we were three years ago, 
and that the present Board had only 
added so many iron-clads to the Fleet; 
but he did not state the whole case with 
regard to the amount of work done, for 
it was necessary also to take into account 
the progress which had been made with 
those which had been under construc- 
tion. The hon. Member also was quite 
wrong about the number of ships 
launched in different years. In 1876 
four iron-clads were launched, and in 
1875 three were launched. In the pre- 
sent year five iron-clads would be 
launched; and when he (Mr. Hunt) 
went out of office, he trusted to leave to 
the right hon. Gentleman or his Suc- 
cessor some work of the same kind to 
complete. The next question raised was 
that of the rank of the Engineers; and 
as he (Mr. Hunt) had already stated 
that their rank was to be raised, it ap- 
peared to him that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gorst) had 
made a great deal too much of the mat- 
ter. The hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed) thought they had not gone far 
enough, but the Engineers themselves 
were tolerably well satisfied with what it 
was proposed to do for them. As to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member and of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
with respect to his (Mr. Hunt’s) speak- 
ing disparagingly of the Engineers, he 
might state that he had never done so, 
but he had merely quoted an extract 
from the Report of the Committee, and 
that was the only way in which he had 
alluded to their social status. The Com- 
mittee alluded to that as a serious fact 
which had to be considered in reference 
to the raising of the position of the En- 
gineers. It was impossible to raise 
their position without considering their 
social status. They were the superior 
men of their class, and he had great 
pleasure in seeing them at his own 
table, and he was always glad to see 
them. At the same time, there was no 
use in disguising the fact that there wasa 
difficulty in placing men of such different 


Mr. Hunt 
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social status in the same mess. It was 
found practically that it did not produce 
harmony in a ship, but discord. The 
question, therefore, was really a serious 
one, for it must be remembered that 
when they first entered the Service, not 
having had to associate with the same 
class as the administrative officers, they 
had those social disadvantages which 
prevented the latter from treating them 
on an equality. The Select Committee 
also recommended that we should en- 
deavour to attract to the Engineering 
Profession for the Navy persons belong- 
ing to a higher social stratum. More- 
over, the Committee proposed that they 
should belong to the military branch of 
the profession, but that they should 
never have command. This certainly 
would not be placing them on a par with 
the executive officers, and it went to the 
length of the suggestion of Admiral 
Fellowes, who said that they should be 
reckoned in the military branch, but 
never have the command of the ship. 
That seemed to him (Mr. Hunt) to give 
with one hand and take back with the 
other. He thought it would be quite 
proper, at some future day, to place the 
Engineers amongst the military officers. 
Without going that length, the Admi- 
ralty proposed to raise the pay of Engi- 
neer officers and artificers, and to make 
better arrangements for their comfort. 
The Government proposed that Chief 
Engineers of more than 10 years’ stand- 
ing should rank with Commanders ac- 
cording to seniority; that Chief Engi- 
neers of less than 10 years’ standing 
with lieutenants of eight years’ stand- 
ing; that Chief Engineers of less than 
eight should rank with sub-lieutenants 
according to date of commission. He 
was glad to find that the Engineers 
received what was done for them as 
more than they expected, both in pay 
and position, and he trusted the im- 
provements proposed would give satis- 
faction, and make the officers contented 
with the Service in which they were en- 
gaged. He did not say that this was to 
be a final settlement of the question, 
and it was possible that in a few years 
something more might be conceded. 
The hon. Member for Falmouth (Mr. 
D. Jenkins) suggested that we should 
leave our iron-clads and other expensive 
ships in harbour, and exercise our sea- 
men in ships of less value. He (Mr. 
Hunt) had anticipated that suggestion 
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by promoting the employment of sailing 
vessels for exercise; but remembering 
the remark of a warrior of ancient days, 
when he declined to wear armour of 
the best construction because he had not 
proved it, he (Mr. Hunt) thought that 
our officers and men would not go with 
confidence into action on board an iron- 
clad if they had not had some previous 
experience in handling one. The great 
object should be to give officers and 
men experience of all the different parts 
of a ship in use in the Navy, and par- 
ticular pains to select as officers of the 
great iron-clads those who had shown 
great ability in managing ships of less 
value. As to the Devastation, he had 
himself expressed the greatest doubt as 
to whether she should be considered a 
sea-going ship—at all events, without a 
trial. Orders were given for that trial, 
and the Devastation was sent round the 
coast with the Channel Squadron, and 
having thereby gained confidence in her, 
the Admiralty had determined to send 
her to the Mediterranean, when her be- 
haviour in crossing the Bay of Biscay 
fuily justified their taking that course, 
her commander stating that she might 
be trusted to go anywhere and to do 
anything. Had she been kept all the time 
in harbour, he confessed that he should 
not have felt altogether justified, in the 
event of a naval war, in sending her to 
sea. From the experience gained by 
her behaviour he had now the same 
confidence in the Zhunderer and in other 
similar ships, and this was certainly a 
considerable advance. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke had asked him ques- 
tions as to the size and the cost of the 
torpedo ram. Her size was about 2,000 
tons, but he could not state exactly 
what her cost would be, although it 
might be calculated approximately from 
her tonnage. The Admiralty had been 
challenged to-night to state whether 
they were going to permit the Italian 
Government to surpass them in heavy 
armour and in guns of large calibre 
without attempting to produce anything 
to match them. The matter had cer- 
tainly engaged his serious attention, 
and he would admit that we were not, 
for this reason—when the Italians had 
settled what the form of these monstrous 
ships was to be, then he thought it 
would be easy for us, with our enor- 
mous resources, having given them that 
start in point of time, at any time to 
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overtake them. Unless he could not help 
it, he was not desirous of building ships 
of this enormous size, and he was rather 
disposed to take the view that small 
ships would be more effective in most 
cases than large ones. He had approved 
of the Inflexible, and two smaller ships 
were to be built on the same principle. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Admiralty were unanimous 
as to the desirability of building another 
Agamemnon. With respect to torpedo 
ships, he agreed with what the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) had said in reference to them, 
and he had had the pleasure of receiving 
the President of that Assembly—Mr. 
Speaker—on board a torpedo ship that 
day. It was quite true that while she 
could not go far to sea, and was too 
large to be conveyed on board an iron- 
clad, she could be employed with great 
advantage within certain limits in many 
of our harbours, and that she would be 
a valuable addition to our Navy. Then 
as to the Marine Service, it could not be 
denied that it was very desirable to do 
away with the stagnation of promotion 
which had too long prevailed in that 
valuable corps, and as that was the ob- 
ject of the scheme, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not do anything to inter- 
fere with it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not 
against the Vote, but he would like to 
know how the money would be em- 
ployed ? 

Mr. HUNT understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to pay before 
he knew the plan; but he (Mr. Hunt) 
did not know it himself. He hoped 
the Committee would now proceed to 
vote the wages for the men. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, whether the 
decision of the Committee was expected 
before the end of the Session ? 

Mr. HUNT replied in the affirma- 
tive. ' 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Gourley.) 


Mr. HUNT hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw the Motion. ° 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the Vote should be reduced by £1,000 
for the changes for the Marines, which 
should be laid on the Table in the form 
of a Supplemental Vote, 
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Mr. HUNT said, that there was a 
precedent, with regard to the Admi- 
ralty Offices, last year, for the course 
taken. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the Com- 
mitttee had not yet reported. The 
money could not be spent until they had 
reported. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. D. JENKINS moved to reduce 
the Vote by £5,600, alleging that the 
Engineer officers were as well paid as 
the Executive officers, and by their want 
of experience many mishaps occurred to 
Her Majesty’s ships, notably the Zhun- 
derer. Neither was there responsibility 
so great as was supposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,678,448, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878.” 


After a short reply, in opposition to 
the Motion, from Mr. Hunt, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,178,610, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and 
Marines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 38lst day of 
March 1878.” 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving that 
Progress be reported, said, he thought 
the Government were rather unreason- 
able in endeavouring to take that Vote 
after the discussion on the last Motion, 
which, so far as he could understand, 
simply seemed to have been introduced to 
take up the time of the House. He hoped 
the Government did not propose to de- 
tain the Committee to divide upon the 
Motion, he (Mr. Parnell) was about to 
move. It was no intention of his to 


obstruct the Business of the House. 
[‘‘Oh! oh!”] He had never done so, 
nor should he do so, unless it became 
necessary. But there was a considerable 
distinction between obstruction and pro- 
ceeding with Business in a slipshod 
manner. 
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Motion made, and Question wes orn 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.”—(r. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said there was no 
opposition to the Vote, and he there- 
fore thought it might be agreed to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow , 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


METROPOLIS TOLL BRIDGES BILL. 
INSTRUCTION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That it be an Instruction to the Select 
Committee on the Metropolis Toll Bridges Bill 
that the Metropolitan Board have power to pro- 
vide that any Bridges which may hereafter be 
constructed in the Metropolis shall be toll-free, 
and to inquire from what source the funds for 
that purpose can be derived.” —(Mr. Samuda.) 


Sm JAMES HOGG opposed the 
Motion, on the ground that if carried 
it would tend to defeat the object of the 
Bill entirely. 

_Mr. E. J. REED supported the 
Motion. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER advised the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) not to 
press his Motion, or he would certainly 
extend very largely the scope of in- 
quiry referred to the Committee, though 
the matters included in the Notice of 
Motion might be very proper subjects of 
inquiry. 

Mr. RAIKES thought the Bill of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works did 
something like an injustice to the con- 
stituents of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda), who 
could only avail themselves at present 
of London Bridge; while the Bill would 
tax them for others they did not use. 
He would, however, advise the with- 
drawal of the Motion, in order to see 
whether some arrangements could not 
be come to. 

Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
hoped the Motion would not be passed, 
as he believed it would hamper the 
working of the Bill. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he should be 
glad to support the Motion, if the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Samuda) pressed 
it to a division. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he should not 
be doing justice to his constituents if he 
did not take the opinion of the House 
upon his Motion. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
88: Majority 13.—(Div. List, No. 40.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, the sum of £8,428,458 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 20th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirreze—Second Re- 
port—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. (No. 33.) 

Pusiic Buis—First Reading—Exchequer Bills 
and Bonds (£700,000) *. 

Third Reading—Beer Licences (Ireland) * (23), 
and passed. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
MILITIA. 


ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Tae Marquess or EXETER moved 
an Address for Returns, showing (in a 
form annexed)— 


“(1.) The strength of each Militia Regiment 
in the United Kingdom on the Ist of January 
1876 and on the 1st of January 1877: 

«(2.) The number of recruits obtained be- 
tween those dates by each Regiment ; the num- 
ber given by each to the Line under its different 
branches : s 

‘< (3.) The number discharged as medically 
unfit, those who have deserted, and thase who 
have been promoted or transferred to other 


Regiments : 
“(4.) The total increase or decrease in 1876.” 
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Tue Eart or LIMERICK suggested 
an addition to the Returns. 

Eart CADOGAN said, there was no 
objection to the Returns moved for by the 
adble Marquess. He could not promise 
the addition suggested by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Limerick), but would 
endeavour to supply it. 


Motion agreed to. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COTTESLOE inquired, when 
the Notice with respect to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Railway Acci- 
dents is brought before the House, Whe- 
ther it is proposed to conclude with a 
Motion, or to submit any Resolutions to 
the consideration of the House? He 
thought the House was indebted to the 
noble Lord (Viscount Bury) for having 
given Notice that he would bring the 
subject forward, for the question was one 
which well deserved consideration. All 
Her Majesty’s subjects were interested 
in the subject, and the House had already 
taken some action in regard to it, for it 
was at their suggestion that the Railway 
Commission was appointed. A great 
deal of important evidence had been 
taken by the Commission, and a discus- 
sion on the Report would not fail to 
elicit valuable statements from noble 
Lords in that House who had much 
acquaintance with the working of rail- 
ways. It was highly desirable in the 
interests of the public that action should 
be taken on the Report as soon as pos- 
sible; and, therefore, he was of opinion 
that the noble Lord would much enhance 
the value of the discussion that was 
likely to ensue when he gave effect to 
his Notice if he submitted his conclusions 
in the shape of a Motion. 

Viscount BURY said, that originally 
it was not his intention to conclude with 
a Motion. It had been generally under- 
stood by those interested in the matter 
that some legislation would be proposed 
on the subject, and it was his special 
wish that no legislation should be made 
until there had been a very full discus- 
sion of the whole matter. However, 
since he gave his Notice noble Lords 
more experienced than himself had com- 
municated with him, and had pointed 
out that a discussion on a statement not 
concluding with a Motion was likely to 
be of a character rather too desultory, 
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and would travel over too much ground. 
Under these circumstances, he should be 
prepared to put Notice of a Motion on 
the Paper; not, however, to obtain any 
triumph for any views which he might 
entertain, but rather to secure that a 
comprehensive and full discussion should 
be had on the subject which he would 
have the honour of bringing under the 
notice of their Lordships’ House. Per- 
haps he might say that he had received 
communications from noble Lords, some 
of them members of the Royal Commis- 
sion, stating that they would be unable 
to be in their places till after the Easter 
Recess. Accordingly, he would name 
the 27th of April for the Motion, and 
before their Lordships separated for the 
Recess he would put his Resolution on 
the Notice Paper. 


ARMY REFORMS—REPORT ON ARMY 
RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Viscount TEMPLETOWN asked the 
Under Secretary for War, Whether the 
Report on the Army Retirement scheme 
would be brought before the House suffi- 
ciently early to admit of a full discussion 
of details before the close of the Session ? 
He was satisfied that whatever might be 
their individual objections, officers would 
more readily receive as a settlement of 
the question any scheme which would be 
approved by Parliament after a full dis- 
cussion. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that he had 
some difficulty in answering the Question 
of the noble and gallant Viscount. He 
rather thought that the noble and gal- 
lant Viscount had in some manner con- 
founded two Reports which were entirely 
different the one from the other. The 
one was the Report of a Royal Commis- 
sion issued last year; the other was 
that of a War Office Committee ap- 
pointed to examine into various ques- 
tions connected with Militia and Brigade 
Depots. The Report of the Royal 
Commission had been brought before 
the House in the only way it could 
have been brought before them. He 
laid it on the Table on the 7th of 
August last, and he understood that 
it was in the hands of their Lord- 
ships on the 14th of the same month. 
Ever since it was issued, the Secretary 
of State for War had been maturing and 
revising a scheme of promotion and re- 
tirement founded on the recommenda- 


Viscount Bury 
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tions of the Commission. The subject 
was a difficult and intricate one, involy- 
ing various calculations and requiring 
anxious consideration. The proposals 
of the Secretary of State were, Souuees, 
in an advanced state of preparation ; 
but he could not say when the work 
would be completed. As soon as the 
scheme was finally arranged and had 
received the approval of the other De- 
partments interested in it, the Secretary 
of State would lay it before the other 
House of Parliament. As it would deal 
with matters of finance it was necessary 
that it should be introduced in the other 
House; but, he (Earl Cadogan) would 
at the same time take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of explaining it to their Lord- 
ships. 
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House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pustrc But—Ordered—Public 
Baths and Washhouses *. 


QUESTIONS. 
—> Qo — 
INDIA—AFGHANISTAN—WESTERN 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can now state the outline of the 
arrangements that have been come to 
between the Government of India and 
the Ameer of Afghanistan; and, whe- 
ther he can promise that no time will 
be lost in laying full information with 
reference to any new Treaties with the 
States on the West of the Indus upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
new arrangements have as yet been 
come to between the Indian Government 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan, and I 
am afraid that we are not, therefore, in 
aposition to make any statement upon the 
subject. Papers relating to the revision 
of the Khelat Treaty are on their way 
home, and we hope shortly to be able to 
lay them upon the Table of the House. 
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CATTLE PLAGUE (IRELAND)—BURIAL 
OF DISEASED CATTLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the Lord Lieutenant against 
the burial of the carcases of diseased 
cattle within the City of Dublin, such 
burials have continued up to the present 
time to take place in the field between 
Roper’s Rest and Love Lane; and, if 
so, whether he will take any and 
what steps to cause the practice to be 
discontinued ? 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have no official information as to the 
continuance of these burials in the field 
alluded to, and have received no com- 
plaints since the Guardians were written 
toon the subject. The Guardians are 
not subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the place of burial 
selected; but if they find a difficulty in 
obtaining a proper place for the purpose, 
they may dispose of their carcases by 
ig them down instead of burying 
them, 


DRUNKENNESS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact, as reported in the ‘“ Freeman’s 
Journal” of the 14th instant, that Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, in his Charge to 
the Grand Jury at Clonmel on the 
13th instant, expressed himself as fol- 
lows :— 


“Referring to the cases of drunkenness, his 
Lordship observed that it aypiered from the 
county inspector’s list laid before him that there 
were 2,370 convictions for drunkenness since 
last Assizes, and that this description of crime 
was on the increase, though the increase was 
not very great. In the archdiocese of Cashel, 
where the voluntary system was in operation, 
the contrast was very remarkable regarding 
other towns in the county. Contrasting Cashel, 
within the diocese, to Cahir, which was in the 
diocese of Waterford, for every one case in 
Cashel there were twenty-four in Cahir; and, 
taking the whole county into account, for every 
case of drunkenness in the Cashel diocese there 
were fifteen in the other portions of the 
county ;”— 


and, whether he will be able to lay a 
Copy of the Judge’s Charge thus quoted 
from upon the Table of the House? 


VOL. COXXXIII. [rump sertzs. ] 
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He might add that what the learned 
Judge must have meant by the volun- 
tary system was the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The Government receive no reports of 
the Judges’ Charges; but Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald telegraphs to the effect that 
the report quoted by the hon. Member is 
inaccurate in one main particular, and 
that, if desired, he might be able to 
supply from memory a sketch of the 
Charge. As the statement in question, 
however, deals with matters of fact 
which will, I think, appear in a Return 
lately ordered on the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien), this will probably 
be unnecessary. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE—NEEDLE.- 
WORK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STOPFORD SACKVILLE asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with reference to 
the Third Schedule of the new Code, 
Whether any representations have been 
made to the Department as to its inap- 
plicability to rural schools ; and, whether 
it is intended either to modify or with- 
draw it? 

Viscount SANDON: A few repre- 
sentations have been’made to the Edu- 
cation Department objecting to the new 
Schedule in-the Code respecting needle- 
work ; but, as was to be expected, they 
have principally come from towns, as the 
rural schools in many cases excel in 
needlework. My hon. Friend will re- 
member that while needlework has 
always been necessary in State-aided 
schools, we inserted in the Code for the 
first time two years ago a special money 
grant for it, if it was taught systemati- 
cally, with a view to secure greater at- 
tention being paid to this important 
subject, and a very general approval of 
this provision was expressed on both 
sides of the House. We have been 
strongly urged by many of our best 
Inspectors to lay down a Schedule for 
needlework, and the present one has 
been prepared by ladies of great prac- 
tical experience in both town and country 
schools. We are quite prepared for some 
opposition to it on the part of a consi- 
derable number of teachers, as we are 
aware that the subject has, in many 
cases, been too much neglected, As it is 
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the first time that a Schedule has been 
made on this subject, we are anxious to 
have the advantage of knowing the 
opinions of experienced critics regarding 
it, and we have therefore arranged that 
the children should not be obliged to be 
taught in accordance with this Schedule 
before March, 1878, in order that wé 
may consider suggestions on the matter 
during the coming year, and, if neces- 
sary, ‘make modifications or alterations 
in the Schedule in the Code of 1878. I 
wish, however, to assure my hon. Friend 
that we intend to do all we can to secure 
that this subject shall be thoroughly 
well taught in all our schools, as we 
believe that a thorough knowledge of 
plain needlework is more conducive to 
the welfare of the girls who must attend 
them, than an acquaintance with some of 
the more ambitious subjects which are 
sometimes urged upon us. 


INLAND REVENUE—FRAUDS ON THE 
REVENUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
a fact that the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners have admitted that the revenue 
has been defrauded during the past year 
in one warehouse alone of not less than 
thirteen thousand pounds by the system 
lately permitted of racking and blend- 
ing spirits in bond ; if he can inform the 
House how many hundred thousand 
pounds the revenue are defrauded every 
year in the different Excise and Custom 
House Stores in Great Britain and Ire- 
land by this practice; and, if in the face 
of these admitted facts, the Government 
will still permit spirits to be racked and 
blended in Her Majesty’s Bonding Stores 
in Great Britain and Ireland ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Board of Inland Revenue 
has, as a matter of fact, stated in their 
19th annual Report that in one of the 
bonded warehouses the duty lost to the 
Revenue from the practice of racking 
spirits from one set of casks to another, 
and afterwards extracting the spirit ab- 
sorbed by the empty casks, was estimated 
at £13,000. They say there is no reason, 
however, for supposing that the same 
practice has been generally followed 
elsewhere, or that any such amount of 
loss as is suggested in the Question has 
been occasioned by the practice. They 
say that so far as the warehouses under 
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the control of the Board are concerned, 
instructions were issued in July last, on 
the practice being brought to the notice 
of the Board, placing greater restrictions 
on the operations of racking and blend- 
ing in bond in order to protect the Reve- 
nue in that particular. I understand 
from the Board of Customs that their 
attention has been directed to the same 
subject. They do not think the practice 
has prevailed to any great extent in the 
Customs warehouses; but they are in 
communication with the Board of Inland 
Revenue on the subject, and they believe 
that instructions that are being prepared 
will meet the grievance. I do not think 
there is any occasion from the facts 
brought before us to have recourse to 
the extreme measure of withdrawing 
altogether the privilege of racking and 
blending spirits in bond. 


Commission.— Question. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is prepared 
to state what steps have been taken by 
the Treasury Solicitor to make the Se- 
cretary to the Railway Accidents Com- 
mission account for the large balance 
remaining in his hands, as reported by 
the Controller and Auditor General, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that application had been a» by the 
Treasury Solicitor to the late Secretary 
of the Railway Accidents Commission, 
who was referred to in the Report of the 
Controller and Auditor General, without 
effect; and that on the 8th instant he, 
therefore, caused an information to be 
filed against him in the Court of Exche- 
quer requiring him to give an account. 
There had been no results of that step; 
but he (Mr. Smith) trusted to be able 
shortly to state that the accounts had 
been furnished. It was due, however, 
to an able public servant, Mr. Anderson, 
who signed the Report of the Commis- 
sion, to say that he was not the gentle- 
man who was in default. It became 
necessary to supersede the first Secretary 
to the Commission, who was the person 
against whom proceedings had been 
taken. Mr. Anderson had discharged 
his duties with great ability and perfect 
faithfulness to the public. 

[See March 27.] 
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Prisons (Scotland) 


ARMY — MARRIED SOLDIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
Order, dated Nov. Ist, 1876, 

* No medicine, medical or surgical appliances 
of any kind will be supplied from the public 
stores to the wife or children of any soldier who 
is not married with leave,” 


has been issued with his authority ; whe- 
ther it is true that William Webster 
(upon whose child an inquest was lately 
held in Woolwich in consequence of its 
death after medical attendance had been 
refused at the Military Hospital) was a 
driver in the Royal Artillery, and had 
been twelve years in the service, and 
was an officer’s servant and absent on 
duty with his master when his child’s 
death occurred; and, whether he had 
received any good conduct marks at any 
time, or had at any time been punished 
for misconduct ? 

Mr. STANLEY (for Mr. Gatuorne 
Harpy): The Regulations published 
on this subject in 1871 enumerate the 
advantages to be obtained by soldiers 
married with leave, or by their families, 
and state that no non-commissioned 
officer or soldier who is not upon the 
married roll will be entitled to such ad- 
vantages. The Regulations of 1876 
published by authority of the present 
Secretary of State contain nothing new 
on this point, but were issued in a more 
condensed form simply for convenience 
sake. It is true that William Webster 
was a driver in the Royal Artillery, and 
when the child’s death occurred he was 
absent from Woolwich with his master ; 
he has 11 years’ service, was an officer’s 
servant, and his character is very good, 
and he has two good conduct badges. 
The medical officers, three in number, 
attached to the Female Hospital at 
Woolwich all assert that they know 
nothing of a woman named Webster 
having applied for relief of her child at 
the hospital. 


ARMY — KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, now that the Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks are taken down and it is seen how 
insufficient is the space which will be 
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left after the roadway is widened as pro- 
posed, the Government will not recon- 
sider the question of the site for the new 
Barracks, the opportunity of improving 
Knightsbridge, and of making a suitable 
approach to Hyde Park Corner ? 

Mr. STANLEY : The contract for the 
erection of the whole of the buildings 
was entered into on the 20th of February, 
1877, and the works have been already 
commenced. They are designed so-as to 
occupy the ground, exclusive of the nar- 
row strip which is to be given up for the 
improvement of the roadway, under 
agreement with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The scheme will not be re- 
considered. 


INDIA—THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
will state what is the object in sending 
Sir Lewis Pelly, with the powers of an 
envoy, to the frontier of the Punjab ; 
what is the nature of the negotiations 
that have been going on for some time 
at Peshawur between that officer and 
the Ameer of Afghanistan ; and, whether 
there will be any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House Papers that will 
explain the objects contemplated by Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s mission ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir 
Lewis Pelly has been sent to Peshawur 
in order to enter into negotiations with 
the Ameer of Afghanistan ; but it would 
be unusual, and certainly inconvenient, 
if I were to attempt to make any state- 
ment upon the subject whilst the nego- 
tiations are in progress. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether, when the Prisons Bill 
for England has been amended in Com- 
mittee and on Report, he will propose 
such Amendments on the Prisons (Scot- 
land) Bill as will make it substantially 
the same in all its provisions as the . 
English Bill ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, that it was the intention of the 
Government to establish precisely the 
same system of management in Scotland 
as in England. Therefore, when the 
Prisons Bill for England had been 
amended in Committee and on Report 
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he should be prepared to propose Amend- 
ments to the effect intimated in the 
Question of the hon. Member. 


TURKEY—PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In the ab- 
sence of my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Hartington) I wish to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
probable that any further Papers rela- 
ting to affairs in Turkey will be laid 
upon the Table in time to be considered 
by the House before the Easter Recess ? 
I will also take this opportunity of ask- 
ing the right hon. Baronet, whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the present position of the negotia- 
tions ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am informed that Papers are 
in preparation, but that it is not likely 
that they can be laid on the Table in 
less than a fortnight. Therefore, there 
will not be time for their consideration 
before the Easter Recess. I do not 
know that I have anything to tell the 
House or the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the negotiations beyond what 
was stated by my noble Friend Lord 
Derby in ‘‘another place” yesterday 
evening. My noble Friend said that 
some amendments had been proposed 
by the Russian Government in the draft 
Protocol. Those amendments have just 
been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, but we have not yet had 
time to consider them. They will, how- 
ever, be considered immediately. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : I beg to ask 
whether, in case the Protocol is assented 
to and signed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will see any objection to lay- 
ing it. upon the Table of the House 
without waiting for all the other Papers 
to which he has referred ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: It will be more convenient if 
that Question is put on Thursday. My 
noble Friend Lord Derby is absent from 
town to-day, having gone down to 
Windsor ; and I have, consequently, had 
7 opportunity of communicating with 
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SERVIA AND ROUMANIA—EXPULSION 
OF THE JEWS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Serszant SIMON asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether he will state what in- 
formation, if any, has been received at 
the Foreign Office respecting the recent 
expulsion of Jews from the interior of 
Servia; whether he will lay the Papers 
before the House; and, whether For 
Majesty’s Government have caused re- 
presentations to be made, in order to 
induce the Servian Government and the 
Government of Roumania respectively 
to make compensation to the sufferers 
for the loss of their property and other 
injuries arising out of the recent expul- 
sions in both those countries ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have no informa- 
tion as to the expulsion of Jews from the 
interior of Servia. With regard to com- 
pensation to Jews who have been ex- 
pelled from their homes in Roumania, 
we have received no information; but 
from the representations which I men- 
tioned yesterday were made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and also by the 
Government of Austria, the question of 
compensation will most likely be raised. 
Not having heard anything about the 
expulsion of Jews from Servia, I can 
give my hon. and learned Friend no in- 
formation with regard to the compensa- 
tion to them. 


THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS 
ACTS CONSOLIDATION.— QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to the import- 
ance of the measure for the consolida- 
tion of the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
he will introduce it before Easter, in 
order that due time may be given for its 
consideration ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that it would depend on the course 
of Public Business and the progress 
made by the Prisons Bill whether he 
should be able to introduce before Easter 
the Bill alluded to by the hon. Member. 
He should not think it right to lay the 
Bill upon the Table without making a 
statement respecting its provisions. 


PREVENTION OF FLOODS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYDER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the kindred question of the storage 
of water for the use of villages will be 
referred to the Select Committee of the 
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House of Lords, which is to be appointed 
to consider the subject of the Prevention 
of Floods ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that his noble Friend the Lord 
President of the Council would give 
Notice in the House of Lords very 
shortly—probably that evening—of his 
intention to move for the Select Com- 
mittee alluded to by his hon. Friend. 
The same Committee would also consider 
the kindred question of the storage of 
water for the use of villages. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND.)—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If it is the intention 
of the Government, during the present 
Session, to introduce any measure or 
make any provision for improving the 
condition of the National Teachers of 
Ireland, and for securing to them ade- 
quate and certain salaries and remune- 
ration; and, if the Government intend 
to propose or sanction any scheme 
whereby pensions will be secured to the 
Irish National School Teachers when 
they no longer can discharge their duties 
from sickness or old age? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
When the hon. Member brought this 
subject before the House last Session I 
undertook to deal with the position of 
the teachers of schools in non-contribu- 
tory Unions who, under the arrange- 
ment then existing, could not obtain the 
contingent results’ fees. Accordingly, 
in moving the Education Estimates for 
the year 1876-7, I stated that, to meet 
the case of these teachers, the Govern- 
ment would be prepared for that year 
to grant contingent results’ fees, in re- 
turn for bond fide local contributions to a 
school, as well as in return for the 
amount that might have been, but was 
not voted by the Guardians. I do not 
yet know how far this change, which 
was, I think, accepted by the teachers 
as a considerable boon, has worked satis- 
factorily. When I am made acquainted 
with its results, it will be necessary for 
the Government to decide whether the 
plan should be continued, or whether 
the same object should be sought to be 
attained in some other way. With re- 


gard to any scheme of pensions, I stated 
last year that the only way in which 
it seemed to me at all possible to deal 
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with this was by a system of grants de- 
pending on the purchase of Deferred 
Annuities to a certain amount by the 
teachers themselves. I do not think, 
however, that my suggestions on this 
point entirely commended themselves to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as 
the teachers themselves seemed unwill- 
ing to accept them, and suggested pro- 
posals to which it appeared quite impos- 
sible to accede, I do not expect to be 
able to deal with the subject. 


INDIA—THE GREAT CYCLONE—THE 
INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government proposes to 
communicate to the House of Commons 
any papers relating to the disasters 
which have befallen so large a number 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India during 
the late Cyclone; whether he will be 
prepared to give to the House before 
Easter any information as to the famine 
in certain districts in India; and, whe- 
ther the Government will make arrange- 
ments to present the Indjan Budget upon 
an early day after Easter, so as to allow 
a real opportunity of discussing the 
solution of Indian Finance ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
presentation of Papers referring to the 
great Cyclone in India was postponed 
until we receive the Report of the me- 
teorological reporter to the Government 
upon the origin and course of the wave. 
A large mass of Papers relating to the 
Famine will be in the hands of hon. 
Members in a few days. The Indian 
Budget will not be home for nearly three 
weeks. It will not, therefore, be pos- 
sible to make the statement before Whit- 
suntide. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
TREATIES OF 1856.— QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO: I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Liskeard a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
I beg to ask him, Whether it is his in- 
tention on Friday to proceed with the 
Motion which he has on the Paper with 
regard to the Treaties of 1856; and, if 
so, whether he has made any ar- 
rangements to bring it on at an early 
hour ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY: No, Sir. I un- 


derstand that negotiations are now in 
progress having for their object a new 
definition of the attitude of the Great 
Powers towards the Ottoman Empire, 
and I do not propose to submit my Re- 
solution to the House pending the ex- 
isting uncertainty as to these negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that in con- 
nection with this subject he might ask 
the hon. Member for Hackney, who had 
given Notice of a Motion of a similar 
description to that of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, whether he would proceed 
with that Motion pending the negotia- 
tions ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I beg leave to 
question the accuracy of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s description of my Motion. It seems 
to me that there is the greatest possible 
difference between my Motion, and the 
intention of that Motion, and the Motion 
of the hon Member for Liskeard. I have 
had no Notice of this Question ; but I beg 
unhesitatingly to answer it, and to say 
that it is my intention to bring on the 
Notice of the Motion standing in my 
name. 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE, in rising to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the origin, objects, present con- 
stitution, customs, and usages of the London 
Stock Exchange, and the mode of transacting 
business in, and in connection with, that insti- 
tution, and whether such existing rules, customs, 
and mode of conducting business are in accord- 
ance with the principles that should govern 
public policy, and, if not, to advise Her Majesty 
in what respect they might be beneficially al- 
tered, and how far legislation might be usefully 
employed for that purpose,” 
said, the question wasone of consider- 
able perplexity and difficulty; the diffi- 
culty arising not so much from the 
paucity of materials, but from an em- 
barras de richesses. If anybody chose to 
go into detail upon all the scandals at 
the time of the Loans to Foreign States 
Committee, the speeches might be end- 
less. It was not, however, his intention 
to do more than he could help in blaming 
individuals. The object of his Motion 
was to attack the system, or, at any rate, 
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to show that the system under which the 
Stock Exchange was now managed was 
not conducive to the interests of the 
public; that, as was said by one of the 
witnesses before the Loans to Foreign 
States Committee, a kind of “ original. 
sin” attached more or less to all those 
who took part in its proceedings; and 
that until some sailion reformation oc- 
curred there was no hope of a better 
state of things. As many hon. Mem- 
bers had told him they were utterly 
ignorant of the Stock Exchange, perhaps 
he might be allowed to give a brief 
sketch of its origin, objects, and present 
constitution. Stock-broking was not a 
very ancient trade. In this country it 
was about 200 years old. In 1728 Sir 
Robert Walpole passed an Act which 
showed the prescience of the great states- 
man by forbidding any subject of Her 
Majesty to subscribe to foreign loans 
without a licence under the Privy Seal. 
If Sir Robert Walpole could have seen 
what happened 150 years later, he would 
have been pleased at the results which 
ensued when his Act was allowed to fall 
into desuetude. Stock-broking dated 
from the incorporation: of the Bank of 
England and the beginning of our 
Funded Debt. It was not, however, till 
about 40 years ago that the business as- 
sumed the gigantic proportions of to- 
day, through the invention of railways. 
Foreign loans and joint-stock enterprise 
had swollen this business still further ; 
and two years ago the nominal value of 
the stocks and shares quoted on the Stock 
Exchange was computed in Fenn on the 
Funds at no less than £4,550,000,000. 
It was now, he believed, much larger, 
and the daily official list included over 
1,300 classes of securities. Such was 
the magnitude of the interests with 
which ‘‘ Members” of the Stock Ex- 
change dealt by buying and selling bits 
of paper, representing stocks and shares, 
out of which their profit was made, 
and the public were entirely dependent 
upon the members of that body for 
the opportunites they had of buying 
and selling in such investments. As to 
the objects of the Stock Exchange, that 
place was, primarily, nothing more than 
a convenient place where brokers might 
meet for transacting their business. 
It had now not only become a market 
for buying and selling, but was the only 
centre in which the peculiar kind of se- 
curities there dealt in could be called into 
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being. The Stock Exchange stood in 
much the same relation to incorporated 
enterprize as a bank stood in towards a 
trader ; and a broker performed double 
functions—first, he might be the pro- 
moter of a scheme; second, he might 
be the mere agent of clients who wanted 
to buy or sell this or that stock, already 
placed on the market. There were 
2,045 members of the Stock Exchange, 
of whom three-eighths were dealers, 
and the remaining five-eighths brokers. 
Each dealer, as a rule, confined him- 
self to a particular class of secu- 
rities, standing prepared “to make a 
rice,” as it was termed, the margin 
etween the price at which he was pre- 
pared to sell and that at which he was 
prepared to buy being his profit. This 
margin varied upon different kinds of 
securities, and was greater or less, ac- 
cording as the market happened to be 
more or less unsettled. He had been 
informed that recently, within a few 
days, the margin had varied no less than 
2 per cent. The settlement of all trans- 
actions was fortnightly, except Consols, 
which were monthly. No less that five- 
sixths of the whole business of the 
Stock Exchange were time bargains, 
and, therefore opposed to its legiti- 
mate business. But for the machinery 
of the Stock Exchange, no doubt, brokers 
would have to hunt for customers, and 
it would be more difficult to make bar- 
gains. Were it not for the competition 
the dealer would be able to fix his own 
price, and sometimes, in small transac- 
tions, it was possible that there would 
be collusion between the dealer and 
broker, and the public would be the 
victims. In justice to the Committee he 
must say their operations were directed 
to prevent this being done, but it was 
exceedingly difficult to provide against 
it. With regard to the constitution of 
the Governing Body it consisted simply 
of a committee of 30, annually elected 
by ballot, on the 20th of March, curi- 
ously enough the day on} which he had 
the honour of addressing the House. 
This body had absolute power of re- 
primanding, suspending, and expel- 
ling any member by a majority of two- 
thirds in a Committee with a quorum 
of 12. Its powers were employed in 
dealing with modes of making bargains, 
responsibility of dealers, the treatment 
of bankrupt members, and so on. It 
might be said to be an dmperium in 
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imperio, with powers stronger, perhaps, 
than any similar body except Tattersalls. 
They were governed by a code of 172 
rules. The hon. Gentleman then read 
the opinion of the Committee on Loans 
to Foreign States, as to the character 
of the Stock Exchange Committee, in 
which, among other things, it was stated 
that any attempt to enforce rules dis- 
tasteful to the majority would be vain, 
and that such a body was not fit for the 
exercise of judicial functions. In one 
branch of its jurisdiction the Committee 
appeared to have come into collision 
with the laws of this country. He had 
stated that the treatnfent of bankrupt 
members was included in the powers of 
the Committee. They actually appointed 
official assignees, who received the as- 
sets and divided them among the Stock 
Exchange creditors as if the Stock Ex- 
change was a world in itself and had no 
connection with the outer world. In the 
case of a Mr. Cooke it had been sug- 
ested to divide his assets among the 
members of the Stock Exchange, ignor- 
ing the world outside; but Mr. Regis- 
trar Pepys decided against that course, 
and the Lords Justices confirmed his de- 
cision, Lord Justice James remarking 
that the Stock Exchange was not an 
Alsatia, ‘‘the Queen’s laws prevail 
there, and reach even into the sacred 
precincts of Capel Court,” and that the 
Stock Exchange creditor was to be put 
on an equal footing with the other cre- 
ditors, and to be entitled to no other 
favour. That was one case in which the 
rules of the Stock Exchange had come 
into collision with public policy, and 
there were other cases also in which 
those rules might be set aside. Another 
objection was that, having to determine 
as to special settlements, the members of 
the Committee, jobbers and _ brokers 
themselves, had to act in a judicial ca- 
pacity in matters in which their own in- 
terest was often concerned. In the case 
of the Confederate Loan, all transactions 
were made and completed between the 
public and the dealers, who fixed the 
settlements themselves. The Stock Ex- 
change, besides being an organization 
for carrying on a special kind of business 
as suited its members, was also a joint- 
stock company; it was not registered, 
but the building belonged to the mem- 
bers; they subscribed and made pro- 
fits, and partook of those profits as 
shareholders. New members were ad- 
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mitted very loosely and on much less 
difficult terms than on some of the pro- 
vincial Exchanges—that of Liverpool, for 
example, where a man was required to 
deposit a considerable sum of money. 
That crippled speculation, and tended to 
secure a respectable class of members. 
But that was not the case in London. 
The entrance money had been £25, the 
annual subscription £12 10s., and three 
sureties of £300 each ; but within a year 
the entrance money had been raised to 
£100, the subscription to £20, and 
sureties to £750 each. The house was 
haunted by adventurers—Jews, Greeks, 
dwellers in the Low Countries and in 
the Levant, and so on—while per- 
sons of bankrupt fortunes who had 
failed on the Turf and in business 
crowded about the doors and communi- 
cated with kindred spirits within. Hence 
it had been freely canvassed among 
those who felt the discredit of this state 
of things whether it would not be better 
if the Stock Exchange should be abo- 
lished, and all privileges taken from the 
stockbroking trade. If such a misfor- 
tune should overtake them, they would 
have deserved it for attempting two in- 
compatible things—to provide for the 
interests of the public, and try to make 
gambling profits for themselves. There 
was one objection which had been more 
frequently made than any other since 
he had taken this matterin hand. When 
he stated that he was going to move for 
a Royal Commission, a gentleman said to 
him—‘‘ What do you want todo? It is 
a private undertaking.” His reply to 
.this objection would be that by Rule 10 
the business of the Committee was di- 
vided into two classes, the second of 
which dealt with ‘the investigation of 
claims and other matters relating to the 
interest of members, and of the public.” 
As long as these persons confined them- 
selves to their own affairs the objection 
he had mentioned was valid; but they 
admitted in their own rules that they 
were charged with the interests of the 
public, and they had special meetings 
for considering those interests. If, by 
their own showing, they had to deal with 
matters of public policy they could be 
dealt with by the Legislature in such a 
manner as public policy might dictate. 
These people had a virtual monopoly 
of the power of enabling us to buy and 
sell shares. Practically, other mono- 
polies, such as railways and gas com- 
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panies, were subject to special regula- 
tions in the interest of the public; and 
the Stock Exchange being, on their own 
showing, in the interest of the Sg 
ought, as a matter of public policy, to 
be subject to rules in the interest of the 
public. The maxim ‘ Caveat Emptor” 
could never be equitably pleaded on be- 
half of monopolists. As at present con- 
stituted, the Stock Exchange was the 
most perfect organization for speculation, 
owing to the relations existing between 
the jobbers and the brokers. Possession 
on neither side was requisite, inasmuch 
as delivery of the stock was unnecessary, 
and ‘specific performance,” as it was 
termed, was rarely if ever required. The 
whole bargain might be fictitious. The 
jobber bought and sold to secure to him- 
self the turn of the market; the broker 
tempted the public to invest to obtain his 
commission. There might be collusion be- 
tween the two; he imagined there often 
was, when the public was victimized. 
He might quote a single instance which 
had acquired notoriety—with respect to 
the Lisbon tramways. Even after it had 
been made evident, even to Mr. Albert 
Grant, that the scheme iwas imprac- 
ticable, the company’s broker came for- 
ward and said that in the interest of the 
Stock Exchange it must be allowed to 
go on, that as a settling day had been 
appointed, the brokers and dealers must 
not lose their commission, and, there- 
fore, the swindle must proceed. Nor 
did these persons seem to be considered 
much worse than their neighbours. No 
doubt the Stock Exchange contained 
many worthy and honourable ‘men, 
who felt indignant and injured by the 
reputation it had acquired during the 
last few years. He believed that five- 
sixths of the Stock Exchange specula- 
tion consisted of things, done by some 
and endorsed by others, which involved 
an immense amount of moral obliquity. 
Their circulation of false rumours—the 
word of an Emperor, or the rumour 
of a famine—to raise or depress the 
market, not only raised or depressed 

articular stocks, but the whole market 

ung together, and sound stocks were 
often depressed by rumours started to 
influence some stocks in which the broker 
was deeply interested. He would now 
rag to suggest some remedies. The 

tock Exchange professed to regulate 
speculation which was admitted to be 
inevitable—Did it do so? In Rules 124 
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and 125 the Stock Exchange stated on 
what terms they would admit the scrip of 
a new loan to have a special settling day 
The Chairman, in his evidence before 
the Loans to Foreign States Committee, 
stated that the mere statement of the 
contractors formerly was taken, but that 
was now supplemented by a statutory 
declaration, without inquiries into the 
bona fides of the scheme, unless fraud 
were patent on the proceedings. “A 
settling day” gave a certain status to 
an undertaking which it had not before. 
The Loans to Foreign States Committee 
in their Report considered that these 
precautions were insufficient, yet they 
did not recommend the registration of 
foreign loans, considering that such a 
measure would rather furnish weapons 
for litigation than security against fraud. 
They required certain things to be stated, 
such as authority from the borrowing 
State, its public debt, and its revenue 
during the three preceding years, on 
what the proposed loan was to be secured, 
prior charges, &c. And he might add— 
what was, perhaps, required as much as 
any of these, they recommended, as a 
statutory declaration, the prices at which 
the loan was issued, and the difference 
between that price and what was paid to 
the contractor. There were good loans 
which were founded on the credit of 
large countries, such as France and 
America, and there were those of smaller 
States, which depended on the industrial 
enterprize the loan was to carry out. If 
the commission was enormous, it not 
only meant that the credit of the borrow- 
ing Government was bad, but that they 
would not receive capital enough to en- 
able them to work the industrial enter- 
prise they had professed to undertake 
with any chance of success. It was to 
this class that a statutory declaration 
was of paramount importance. The 
Stock Exchange professed to regulate 
speculation. Could it be said that it 
did so? He contended, in the first 
place, that it encouraged speculation 
by admitting a low class of members 
with small security. Secondly, many 
members of the Committee were job- 
bers or brokers, some of them in- 
terested in the enterprizes brought be- 
fore them, and in many they had to 
decide judicially, and they were, there- 
fore, tempted. by their previous posi- 
tion, to shut their eyes to fraud. Thirdly, 
their rules and requirements before 
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granting a settlement and quotation were 
insufficient to insure the bona fides of a 
Fourthly, they did not seem 
to appreciate the evils of the system, and 
were not fertile in resources in devising 
remedies. Fifthly, the situation was 
virtually now what it was. When the 
Loans to Foreign States Committee 
reported they offered a variety of sug- 
gestions, only one of which had been 
carried into effect. The question was, 
could anything more be done? He 
wished to point out the extent of 
the evil which had followed upon the 
imperfect security for the bona fides 
of the ventures introduced upon the 
Stock Exchange. The total amount 
of unredeemed foreign debt was now 
£2,427,000,000, of which, a very com- 
petent person assured him, no less than 
one-third was held in England. The 
unpaid interest upon this debt was 
£39,750,000. The 17 principal default- 
ing States had an unredeemed debt of 
£297,000,000, of which more than one- 
half was held in England, and the 
unpaid interest upon this debt was 
£38,000,000. The Committee said that 
the principal cause of these evils, in com- 
parison with which all others sank into 
insignificance, was the practice of quo- 
tation before allotment. As an example 
of the way in which these things were 
managed, he referred to the history of 
a loan for the Republic of Uruguay in 
1874. An original loan of £3,500,000 
had been placed in this country in 
1871. A well-known house stipulated 
for an additional commission of 14 per 
cent on the new loan, amounting to 
£87,060, so as to facilitate the placing 
of the new loan, which was for £5,800,000. 
The scheme did not succeed, and through 
a timely warning the amount named 
was saved to the British public. To 
show the cynical indifference of the 
London house to the interests of the Bri- 
tish public, he quoted a letter from its 
agent tothe Finance Minister of Uruguay, 
which was read before the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Mr. Scott, one of the 
witnesses before the Committee, said 
he considered the present machinery 
was not sufficient to detect fraud, but he 
contended it was not the business of 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to inquire into the matter. Like the 
priest and the Levite, they passed by 
the sufferer, who waited for the coming 
of a good Samaritan out of the Com- 
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mission now moved for. Mr. Scott 
_ saw great evil in the system, but he 
could not initiate a process by which 
it could be remedied. The Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange stated 
in a Memorandum that in 1864 they 
were impressed with the objectionable 
proceedings of directors and others, who 
refused to recognize bargains on shares 
made before allotment; but the restric- 
tion which they then imposed broke 
down in 1865 under the persistent de- 
termination of the public to engage 
in such transactions. The whole ques- 
tion was beset with difficulty when it 
was necessary to discriminate between 
one loan and another, and the Com- 
mittee quoted the French Indemnity Loan 
as an apt illustration of the inefficiency 
and inexpediency of interference, and 
they deprecated legislation in this direc- 
tion, .as it was possible that any advan- 
tage would be more than counterbalanced 
by the mischief arising from interruption 
with the free course of business. This 
opinion was expressed in an eloquent 
passage of the Memorandum, and the 
indefeasibility of bargains appeared to 
be a kind of idol with the Stock Ex- 
change. Ifthat doctrine were given up, 
the members seemed to think that all 
enterprize in the way of foreign loans 
would be driven out of this country. 
He would say let them go if they re- 
quired to be placed on the market 
with such machinations as were de- 
scribed before the Committee. One 
remedy had been suggested by Mr. 
Lowe, Chairman of the Loans to Fo- 
reign States Committee, which was to 
minimize the interval betweeen the pe- 
riod of advertisement and allotment, by 
providing that the persons issuing the 
prospectus should be ready to sell stock 
to all comers at the price they had 
mentioned. That might be a suggestion 
worthy of consideration by the proposed 
Commission. It was impossible to say 
where enterprize ended and specula- 
tion began, and, therefore, these trans- 
actions should be carried out in the 
light of day, and without artificial impe- 
diments calculated to mislead helpless in- 
vestors. He had left the question of joint 
stock enterprize until the conclusion of 
his _. because, upon the whole, the 
law had proved adequate to deal with 


abuses. By the 38th section of the Act of 
1867, for example, it was provided that 
the directors should be liable for all 
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fraudulent statements made in any con- 
tract between them and the public. The 
Loans to Foreign States Committee sug- 
gested that the law on foreign loans 
should either be assimilated to the law 
which regulated joint-stock companies, 
or else that the Stock Exchange should 
be thrown open for purposes of official 
settlement and quotation to all enter- 
prizes alike, so that they might stand 
or fall without official interference. 
To conclude, he asked for a Commis- 
sion to take up the work so well begun 
by the Loans to Foreign States Com- 
mittee, which gave the House a volume 
of facts, from which hon. Members could 
draw their own inferences. He believed 
that a mixed Commission would be a 
better body for such an inquiry than a 
Committee of that House. They would 
import into the question the evidence of 
industrial, financial, and commercial au- 
thorities, who would bring a wide and 
special experience to bear on the sub- 
ject, and save the public from being of- 
fered up as victims at the shrine of such 
idols as “‘ indefeasibility of bargains, and 
non-interference with the free current of 
trade.”” No doubt there were many Mem- 
bers of that House well qualified to take 
part in such an investigation, but they 
would not give the same continuous at- 
tention to the subject as a Commission. 
There were hopeful signs in the Stock 
Exchange itself, and a great change had 
occurred since the Loansto Foreign States 
Committee had reported. The case of Mr. 
Sturdy last year, for example, had led 
to the resignation of Mr. Ingall, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, who had been re- 
elected by a large majority against the 
candidate of Mr. de Zoete and the Stock 
Exchange Committee. This led to the 
resignation of the Chairman and the 
Committee en masse and the re-constitu- 
tion of the Committee. He would by no 
means assert that the members of the 
London Stock Exchange were all cor- 
rupt, and that there were no honest men 
among them. He knew, on the con- 
trary, that there was an honest reform- 
ing element which was willing to co- 
operate with any Commission that might 
be appointed by that House, and which 
was ready to give the benefit of special 
knowledge and experience to the inves- 
tigation. If it were said that he had no 
policy, he would reply that this was the 
reason why he asked for a Commission. 
If he had been prepared with a policy 
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he should not have asked for a Commis- 
sion; but it was because the evils of the 
present system were gross, open, and 
palpable, and because the remedy was 
not beyond the reach of Parliament, that 
he asked for a Commission. He would 
be glad to think, that in his humble de- 
gree he might have done something, 
not only towards the rehabilitation of 
an ancient and indispensable institu- 
tion, now sadly fallen in repute, but also 
towards the protection of large numbers 
of unsuspecting persons from the snares 
of wicked and deceitful men. At pre- 
sent, the London Stock Exchange al- 
most realized the description given by 
the Roman poet of the labyrinth of 
Crete :— 

“Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cecis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error.’’ 

The Athenians paid an annual tribute of 
blood to the Minotaur, and we had paid 
an annual tribute to the Stock Exchange 
of ruin, tears, and broken fortunes. He 
trusted that if the Government should 
grant this Commission it would form a 
modern Theseus who would arise and 
destroy the mouster of corruption that 
lurked in the labyrinths, andvit was in 
that hope he moved the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Sr CHARLES RUSSELL, in second- 
ing the Resolution, said that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Loans to 
Foreign States, he had taken great 
interest in this subject. He thought the 
investigations of the Committee fully 
justified the assertions which had been 
made when its appointment was pro- 
posed. He would not go over the 
ground so well occupied by his hon. 
Friend, but he wished briefly to call 
attention to the magnitude of the losses 
which the British public had sustained 
through the objectionable undertakings 
into which they had been led. There 
were 21 defaulting States. The prin- 
cipal outstanding of the loans raised for 
these States amounted to £305,000,000 
sterling, and the interest accruing thereon 
was about £40,000,000 sterling. It was 
right that there should be no exggera- 
tion on this point, and therefore he 
should say that the outstanding amount 
was taken at par price, while the real 
amount should stand at that at which it 
was issued to the public. This would 
make a considerable, though not so 
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large a difference as might be supposed. 
To this must be added the enormous 
losses which had accrued to the public 
by the establishment of bubble com- 
panies floated on—he did not say by— 
the Stock Exchange. The Committee 
were induced to make certain recom- 
mendations founded on the evidence of 
gentlemen connected with the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. De Zoete, the Chair- 
man of the Stock Exchange, when ex- 
amined before the Committee, at first 
stated that if the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee made a searching examination 
ineach casethey would never get through 
the business, and that he did not see 
that the Committee could operate in the 
direction required by the Committee on 
Loans to Foreign States. A little later, 
Mr. De Zoete, being again examined, 
said it would, no doubt, be incumbent 
upon the Committee to see if anything 
could be done to improve the law and 
practice; but that any ‘rules in the di- 
rection of restriction would be so opposed 
to the principles on which public busi- 
ness was conducted that they would be 
likely to fail. Mr. Scott, the Chairman- 
elect of the London Stock Exchange, 

ave admirable evidence before the 

ommittee on Loans to Foreign States, 
but when asked by the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
whether there was anything in their 
machinery sufficient to detect fraud, he 
replied—‘“‘ There is nothing in our rules 
to enable us to do so.” Mr. Lionel 
Cohen, another witness, spoke to the 
exceeding sensitiveness of the Stock Ex- 
change as to evil practices among its 
members, and thought that the Com- 
mittee might modify their rules to some 
extent. Another important member said 
there were many things that might be 
done to improve the rules which had 
not been sufficiently stringent or de- 
cided to check certain abuses. Another 
thought it absolutely necessary that 
something should be done, and there 
was reason to believe that if the Stock 
Exchange Committee replied with a non 
possumus public opinion would force them 
to do it. It was finally recommended 
that the providing of a remedy for the 
evils in question should be left to the 
Stock Exchange itself. Now, had the 
Stock Exchange taken any steps, by the 
re-modelling of their rules or otherwise, 
to give any sensible protection to the 
public? The inquiry took place in 1875, 
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and surely if they had intended to pro- 
vide a remedy they would have done so 
by this time, more especially as dur- 
ing the past two years their ordinary 
business had been materially crippled. 
He begged distinctly to disclaim any 
feeling of animosity against the Stock 
Exchange. He believed it was no 
exaggeration to say that it was not 
uncommon on settling day to settle 
from £50,000,000 to £60,000,000 ; and 
he believed as an institution it did its 
work more cheaply, more accurately, 
and more expeditiously than any other 
similar institution in the world. It 
would, therefore, be fool-hardy for his 
hon. Friend or himself to ask the House 
to take any steps which might jeopardize 
the true interests and upset the working 
arrangements of the Stock Exchange. 
But he did ask the House to consider 
whether by co-operation with the Stock 
Exchange something could not be de- 
vised for the protection of the public. 
The power of this institution for good 
as well as evil was enormous. On this 
point he might refer to an article in The 
Westminster Review, which stated that in 
1855, during the Crimean War, when 
the Russian Government had entered 
into negotiations on the Continent for a 
loan, the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change added the following rule to their 
list—namely, ‘‘Thatthey would not, after 
the restoration of peace, recognize any 
loan raised by a foreign Power when at 
war with Great Britain.” This becom- 
ing known on the Continent, the loan at 
once collapsed, and the enemy was de- 
prived of the sinews of war. Writing 
to the Committee of 1875, the Secretary 
to the Honduras Legation said that in 
such cases as they were dealing with the 
failure fell with equal force on all con- 
cerned. It was, he added, a kind of 
original sin which affected even the most 
innocent. The Committee adopted that 
view, and blamed certain parties— 
namely, the contractors—for their share 
in those undertakings. It was supposed 
that those loans were concocted on the 
Stock Exchange; but, as a matter of 
fact, they were concocted outside, and 
the only matter for which the Stock Ex- 
change could be blamed was the faci- 
lities they afforded to the contractors. 
Now, who were those contractors ? They 
were a body, not numerous, who, in the 
good old days, instead of being termed 
contractors, would have been called 
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swindlers. A few years ago they would 
not have been allowed to put their foot 
within the pale of respectable society, but 
now-a-days respectable society not only 
tolerated, but toadied them, and enabled 
them to carry on those sinister practices 
by which honourable men were ruined 
or disgraced. It was the Stock Ex- 
change, however, which, in his opinion, 
waschiefly responsible for the mischievous 
power which those contractors were able 
to exercise. The Committee further 
blamed the public, and they blamed 
them for their cupidity and their stu- 
pidity. Now he confessed he had great 
sympathy with the public, for he was 
one of them himself. He might mention 
an instance of the ruin brought upon 
innocent persons by these fraudulent 
schemes. A letter was addressed to him 
as a member of the Committee on Loans 
to Foreign States by a respectable land 
agent, living in the neighbourhood of 
Bedford Square. The writer stated that 
after 22 years’ hard work he had 
amassed between £5,000 and £6,000, 
which was the only provision he had for 
his wife andchildren. He had invested 
his savings in a certain joint-stock bank, 
but was unfortunately induced by a 
clerk in the bank to remove the whole 
of his securities and place them in the 
Honduras Loan. It was needless to say 
that he had lost: every shilling. Now, 
what induced the clerk to advise that 
poor man to take so disastrous a step ? 
It was the iniquitous, scandalous com- 
mission which the contractors were en- 
abled to offerhim. The enormous differ- 
ence between the sum received by the bor- 
rowing State and that which the public 
subscribed enabled those swindlers to 
pay unheard-of commissions to those 
who had the power and the want of prin- 
ciple to aid them in their transactions. 
But there was still another body which, 
in his opinion, merited some blame, and 
that was the Press. There had been 
trials before the Courts which, he was 
sorry to say, had shown that certain 
public organs exercising great influence 
for good or evil had given to those 
schemes an amount of publicity which 
without their aid could never have been 
attained. After all, it might be said, 
what was the use of aninquiry? Was 
not a sufficient remedy provided by the 
Courts of Law? It was only adding 
insult to injury to tell a poor wretch 
who had lost his last ‘farthing that he 
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ought to go to law with a millionaire, 
who would fight him, perhaps, with his 


own money. The costs in such cases 
were ruinous. A solicitor whom he con- 
sulted some time ago told him that in a 
certain suit they would probably amount 
to £2,000, and that a decision would 
probably not be arrived at within less 
than two years. It appeared, moreover, 
that, in the majority of cases, no remedy 
even existed. According to an article in 
The Westminster Review, if a man ob- 
tained a bond direct from a contractor, 
he could, in the event of fraud being es- 
tablished, obtain legal redress ; but if, 
on the other hand, he purchased his 
bond in the market he was helpless. 
The Westminster Review suggested that 
the holders of market Bais should be 
placed on the same footing as persons 
who had obtained their bonds direct 
from the contractor. For himself, he 
thought that the whole question, in- 
volving as it did the interests alike of 
the Stock Exchange and the public, 
ought to be fairly and fully investigated. 
He might be told that he wished for 
Government interference. He wished 
for nothing of the kind. He believed 
that once the Rules of the Stock Ex- 
change were properly remodelled and a 
poor understanding arrived at, the 
ess Government interference the bet- 
ter. At Paris he knew it was diffe- 
rent. When one of the swindling fra- 
ternity attempted some time ago to float 
a loan on the Bourse a policeman ap- 
peared on the scene, and the loan was 
heard of nomore. Sometimes a remedy 
was effective without being complete. 
He remembered a case in point which 
came under his notice at Windsor. One 
day he saw Her Majesty’s coachman 
strongly brushing a skye terrier the 
wrong way, and asked him why he did 
so? ‘*Oh,” said the coachman, ‘‘it’s for 
the fleas.” ‘‘Butthat won’t kill thefleas,”’ 
was his rejoinder. ‘No,’ replied the 
coachman, “it don’t kill them, but it 
terrifies them amazingly.” He ven- 
tured to think if this House by securing 
a Commission got no further than terri- 
fying evil-doers—he referred to those 
outside the Stock Exchange—and put- 
ting it out of their power to continue 
these nefarious transactions, not a little 
good would have been done. He un- 
derstood he was to be followed by the 
worthy Alderman, one of the Members 
for the City of London, who would deal 
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the Motion a crushing blow, because he 
would bring to bear on the subject his 
vast knowledge and experience. He 
believed the hon. Member was the 
author of a work on trafficking in rail- 
way shares—which bore the euphonious 
name of Smash. He had been promised 
the support of some hon. Members if 
the Motion would include such an insti- 
tution as Lloyd’s, which was connected 
with more questionable proceedings than 
anything which could be associated with 
the Stock Exchange. His answer to 
that was that if they could establish 
such a proposition he would give them 
his vote whenever they brought a Mo- 
tion on the subject before the House. 
In conclusion, he hoped the House would 
believe that he had been actuated by the 
sincere desire to help right against wrong 
—the weak against the strong—and 
also, in however humble a way, by an 
endeavour to make monetary transac- 
tions in this country more creditable to 
the honour of the nation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the origin, objects, present con- 
stitution, customs, and usages of the London 
Stock Exchange, and the mode of transacting 
business in, and in connection with, that insti- 
tution, and whether such existing rules, customs, 
and mode of conducting business are in accord- 
ance with the principles that should govern 
public policy, and, if not, to advise Her Ma- 
jesty in what respect they might be beneficially 
altered, and how far legislation might be use- 
fully employed for that purpose.” — (Mr. 
Reginald Yorke.) 


Mr. Atperman COTTON said, he 
wished that the few words he had to say 
could have come from those who had 
much greater experience of the Stock 
Exchange than he had. He rosesimply 
in the hope of preventing a too great 
evil being done by the starting of the 
proposed Royal Commission. The Mover 
and Seconder of that proposal had both 
stated that, in asking for that Royal 
Commission, they had no remedy to sug- 
gest. That was one of his strongest 
arguments against the Motion, because 
if they had no remedy in this time of 
commercial gloom and depression, he 
hoped they would not attempt to upset 
the Stock Exchange as at present consti- 
tuted. With all its faults and blemishes, 
he held the Stock Exchange to be a 
necessity. They could not get on with- 
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out it. They might remodel the present 
Stock Exchange and have another; but 
a Stock Exchange was one of the neces- 
sities of the times. They wanted it for 
the man who simply had to invest his 
money as much as for the speculator. 
Speculation was innate in them 
They saw it in the young in their more 
innocent games; they found it also in 
manhood when they entered into the 
larger domains of speculation. Specu- 
lation was simply the act of one or more 
men to win the money of others, and 
the loser was generally a disappointed 
and an angry man. He believed that 
the attack made that evening on the 
Stock Exchange Committee arose from 
the fact that a very large number of men 
had lost large sums of money through 
no other fault than their own. They 
might have been hoaxed by the clerk of 
a bank or misled by a friend or by the 
Press, but there was no doubt that 
every man who entered into speculation 
or who purchased stock or shares did it, 
or ought to do it, after having well 
weighed the whole of the facts before 
him. But sometimes speculation ran 
riot, and, perhaps, for a space of one or 
two years, as during the period of limited 
liability, every man made money, the 
shares of every company which was 
brought out rapidly rose to a premium, 
and it was not until two years had 
passed, and the tide had turned, that 
men began to lose money. If he could 
only shut out those who had lost money 
through their own fault, and not from 
the action of the Stock Exchange, he 
believed he should have done something 
towards inducing the House not to 
adopt that Motion. Let him take the 
present constitution of the Stock Ex- 
change, and ask whether it was possible 
to make a better one. There were nine 
managers, and below them a Committee 
of 30 members. Those members were 
annually elected, and any want of con- 
fidence in any one of them or any breach 
of his respectability would lead to his 
being expelled at the next election. The 
Stock Exchange comprised 2,009 mem- 
bers, and they employed 1,100 clerks, 
a large and important body of men. The 
Committee had passed 172 rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of the memhers 
of the Stock Exchange and of the public 
generally. Those rules were printed 
and the book was entered at Stationers 
Hall and could be obtained by any one 
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who might really require it. The Stock 
Exchange, moreover, was open to the 
censorship of the Press—a very potent 
engine, and one quite sufficient to keep 
a check on any governing body; and it 
was also open to the Law Oourts— 


all. | places to which, whatever they might 


say or whatever Royal Commission they 
might have—they would always have to 
go for the remedy of any abuse to which 
they thought themselves subjected. They 
could not accuse the Stock Exchange of 
being guilty of the repudiation of a 
Turkish Loan, or of a Honduras Loan, 
or for the depreciated value of the 
Egyptian Debt. The constitution of the 
Stock Exchange was not responsible for 
the introduction of any company what- 
ever; and according to their rules it 
was not until two-thirds of the shares 
had been subscribed, paid for, and 
taken up that the Stock Exchange 
allowed a company to take a place on 
the Share List and to be quoted to the 
public. It was the public alone who 
moved and instigated all those things ; 
and companies which were excluded 
from quotation on the Stock Exchange 
were left in'a very unhappy position, 
because, as a rule, the holders of stocks 
or shares in companies that were not so 
certified for had no market for them, 
and if the holders died their families did 
not know how to dispose of the stocks or 
shares in those uncertificated companies. 
Again, the Stock Exchange was, per- 
haps, the only Tribunal of Commerce 
we had in this country. On the Con- 
tinent Tribunals of Commerce were very 
common indeed, and we had serious agi- 
tations to introduce them here. The 
Stock Exchange embraced in a great 
degree the representation of a Tribunal 
of Commerce. It ruled and regulated 
the whole of its members, and it punished 
by expulsion any man who gravely 
offended, which, in other words, meant 
that the offender was barred from fol- 
lowing any longer his business. He be- 
lieved that the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange was exceedingly anxious to 
nes the public if the public would 

ut protect itself. The public was an 
extremely difficult creature to manage, 
and he did not believe that any Royal 
Commission would be able to keep him 
in check when he was desirous of run- 
ning riot. He did not know personally 
whether the Stock Exchange itself would 
object to a Royal Commission; but he 
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thought it would beexceedingly impolitic 
to entertain the idea for a moment, or 
for the House to adopt it. That was not 
a Party question, and he hoped it would 
not be a question of prejudice. He 
hoped that hon. Members would not 
vote for that Motion simply because 
they had lost money by an unfortunate 
speculation, and also that hon. Members 
who had made money would support 
him in his opposition to it. But he was 
afraid that if that Motion were carried it 
would throw a still greater gloom, not 
only through the United Kingdom, but 
over all the countries of Europe where 
financial and commercial depression pre- 
vailed very seriously. In conclusion, he 
trusted that those whose experience of 
the Stock Exchange was not so very 
limited as his had been, and who knew 
better than he did how honourable and 
upright it was as far as its constitution 
went, would rise and address the House 
on that subject. 

Srr EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
hoped the House would agree to the 
Motion, which, so far from spreading 
the gloom to which the last speaker 
had referred, would, he thought, inspire 
great confidence. What, he asked, was 
the Stock Exchange but a great Trades 
Union ; and, as the House had inquired 
into the operation of many other Trades 
Unions, why should it not inquire into 
that one? Those who originated the 
many disastrous transactions which had 
been alluded to had appealed to the 
public through the Stock Exchange, and 
there had resulted the loss of, probably, 
between £200,000,000 and £300,000,000 
during the last seven or eight years. 
Was not the effect of a striking fact 
like that upon the industry and commerce 
of the country a sufficient ground for 
inquiry? The institution now in ques- 
tion dealt with £5,000,000,000 sterling, 
and some of the great financial adven- 
turers connected with it, whose names 
were only too well known among us, 
had promoted some of the greatest 
abominations, perhaps, which had ever 
been perpetrated, and which had ruined 
thousands of our unprotected fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen whom it 
ought to haye protected. Ifthe character 
and proceedings of the Stock Exchange 
were so correct and so honourable as the 
hon. Member for the City (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton) asserted, what had they to fear 
from a Royal Commission? Surely they 
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would come out from suck an investiga- 
tion as silver purified by the fire and 
with enhanced lustre. He therefore 
hoped that the Government would not 
flinch from what he deemed to be their 
duty, but agree to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Yorke). 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think that the evils of the Stock Ex- 
change and its rules could have been put 
more moderately before the House than 
they had been put by his hon. Friend 
who introduced this Motion; but he 
should like to point out to the House 
that there was another aspect of the 
Stock Exchange of which the Loans to 
Foreign States Committee had experi- 
ence, and that was the good business 
that was being done by the Stock Ex- 
change. The.amount of good business 
done on the Stock Exchange was out of 
all proportion to those smaller affairs 
with regard to which its conduct had 
been criticized. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell) seemed to have introduced seve- 
ral matters which went a great deal 
beyond the scope of the proposed in- 
quiry. He had dealt very little with the 
objections to the Stock Exchange, al- 
though he had dwelt on certain great 
evils which he said existed in regard to 
the dealings of contractors and others 
outside the Stock Exchange. The alle- 
gations with respect to those dealings 
outside were no doubt perfectly true ; 
but, at the same time, he (Mr. Stan- 
hope) thought that to comprise them in 
a Motion relating to the Stock Exchange 
was going rather farther than might 
have been expected. He (Mr. Stan- 
hope) thought the evils of the rules of the 
Stock Exchange were abundantly clear. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Yorke) said they 
were clear. Why, then, did he want 
further inquiry into that matter? He 
might have said, no doubt, there were 
certain fields not inquired into—as, for 
instance, the joint stock companies ; but 
he expressly excluded those, and limited 
his speech to the case of foreign loans. 
Two years ago the House thought fit to 
inquire into that. The Loans to Foreign 
States Committee, of which he (Mr. 
Stanhope) was a Member, sat for the 
greater part of the Session. They ex- 
amined several members, indeed all the 
most important members of the Stock 
Exchange, and a great many other wit- 
nesses on the subject, and they tried to 
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find a remedy for dealing with the evils 
of the Stock Exchange; but what was 
the result? They found that there had 
existed in the public mind a sort of idea 
that an insertion of shares and stocks in 
the official list of the Stock Exchange 
gave a sort of certificate of them, that 
the public believed there had been an 
investigation by the Stock Exchange 
before they allowed a quotation of shares 
and stocks; but evidence given before 
the Committee abundantly showed that 
the public were altogether mistaken on 
those points. The Committee, moreover, 
discovered what was the main function 
of the Stock Exchange, and that function 
as described by themselves was to facili- 
tate business; and he was bound to say 
that he believed there was no country in 
the world in which legitimate business 
was transacted with such facility, and 
such certainty and convenience to all 
parties, as upon the London Stock Ex- 
change. Then it was found that the 
Stock Exchange had admitted amongst 
its rules some which were apparently 
framed for the protection of the public, 
but which, so far from having that effect, 
only served to mislead investors. He 
thought that, above all, the great lesson 
of the inquiry by the Committee was this 
—that the public could not rely upon the 
rules of the Stock Exchange or of any 
public body, but must rely solely upon 
themselves. He was quite certain that if 
a Royal Commission were appointed they 
would have a good deal of interesting 
evidence and a good deal of evidence 
which would be painful to read; but 
whether they would have anything new 
or anything which might assist them in 
the least in this matter was a question, 
he thought, which the House must 
seriously consider. If they were to begin 
with an inquiry into the Stock Exchange, 
where were they to stop? Was what 
was called ‘rigging the market” con- 
fined to the Stock Exchange? Was 
there no rigging of the market in the 
corn trade, the sugar trade, and the 
cotton trade? Was there not ‘“ gam- 
bling ” elsewhere than on the Stock Ex- 
change? He thought if they were going 
to make out a case with respect to gam- 
bling there might be some reason for 
inquiring whether or not Lloyd’s should 
notcomeunderthe consideration ofa;Com- 
mission or a Committee. The remedies 
for the evils of which they were speaking 
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Loans to Foreign States Committee, who 
said, in their Report, that there was no 
doubt that the Stock Exchange, between 
its own members, administered substan- 
tial justice, and such a body could scarcely 
be interfered with by Parliament with- 
out losing some of that freedom and that 
spirit of self-government which was the 
life and soul of such institutions. Legis- 
lation upon these subjects might be jus- 
tified on more than one ground; but his 
hon. Friends attempted to justify it upon 
one ground only, and that was of afford- 
ing protection to the public. Now, had 
they thought whether that proposition was 
not liable to the objection he had already 
urged against making the public rely 
upon rules of the Stock Exchange and 
not upon themselves? And, besides, 
how was the thing to be done? Was 
the Commission to frame rules to be sub- 
stituted for those of the Stock Exchange ? 
and if they were, how were those rules 
to be enforced? Was the Stock Ex- 
change to be left to apply them or not as 
it saw fit, or was their enforcement to be 
entrusted, as had been suggested, to 
some public authority? The former 
course would be ineffectual; the latter 
would lead to constant appeals to the 
Government; and there would be no 
satisfactory result. Something had been 
said about diminishing the responsibility 
of the officials. For his own part, he 
thought there was a great deal to be said 
for the argument that the Stock Ex- 
change had tried to do too much of what 
it could not do. It had tried to exercise 
supervision over those financial schemes 
to which reference had been made, and 
it had signally failed ; and he appealed 
to the House whether it was going to 
force upon the Stock Exchange the adop- 
tion of a course which had already 
failed, and which, whatever might be its 
advantages in other respects, was very 
likely to tend to the diminution of the 
responsibility of the Stock Exchange. 
Before the House adopted such a pro- 
posal as that involved in the Resolu- 
tion, a much stronger case ought to be 
made out in its favour. It seemed to 
him that the Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion had not urged anything new on 
the subject. They had based their argu- 
ments wholly on the Report of the Loans 
to Foreign States Committee, and had 
shown no reason whatever for further 
inquiry. If we were to achieve reforms 
in these matters we must after all rely 
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mainly upon public opinion ; and if full 
light were thrown upon these operations 
no institution, however powerful or in- 
dependent, could stand against its force, 
or its resistance would serve only to 
intensify and direct it. It therefore 
was necessary that the supporters of 
this Motion, in proposing to stir in 
a matter which in that House cer- 
tainly could not be settled, before they 
brought into action machinery which 
certainly would desire to find something 
for itself to do, and before they inter- 
fered with this institution, should show 
there was some prospect that the ulterior 
object which they themselves had not 
ventured to indicate would be accom- 
— by corresponding advantages and 
enefits to the public. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said,that whenhe 
recollected the good work which his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Stanhope) did 
on the Loans to Foreign States Commit- 
tee, he felt there might be some truth 
in what he hinted at—that the work of 
the Committee should be continued ; but 
he much feared that was not the case. 
He hoped the House would allow him 
to state very briefly what part of that 
good work yet remained to be accom- 
plished. He did not wish to refer in 
great detail to the work which that Com- 
mittee effected. It did that which he 
always believed would be the end and 
result of its labours: it exposed and 
made manifest to the public the great 
evils which existed, and those evils, his 
hon. and learned Friend admitted, still 
existed. But what were the evils with 
which the Committee had to deal and 
disclose? It had been proved that great 
frauds had been committed upon the 
public, that those frauds were not manu- 
factured by the Stock Exchange, but 
that the Stock Exchange was the ma- 
chinery by which they were carried into 
effect. When, therefore, it was alleged 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir Charles Russell) had 
gone outside the subject to-night in re- 
ferring to the acts of the contractors, 
because they were not members‘of the 
Stock Exchange, it was forgotten that 
had the Stock Exchange not been in ex- 
istence, the work of the contractors would 
have been useless and without fruit. It 
was simply because the Stock Exchange, 
who pretended to be the only protectors 
in such matters of the public interest, 
had neglected their duty, and thereby 
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in a manner become parties to the fraud 
that had been committed, that the con- 
tractors were enabled to reap the har- 
vest, and obtain the benefits resulting 
from those frauds. And how had it be- 
come possible for those frauds to be car- 
ried into effect? Their perpetration had 
been rendered possible in consequence 
of members of the Stock Exchange, who 
received thousands of pounds in return 
for their assistance, giving a certificate 
as to the respectability and the bona 
fides of the scheme, without making the 
least inquiry into the solvency of these 
impecunious countries, who, in fact, 
never received the sums borrowed, the 
greater part of which went into the 
pockets of the contractors. It was by 
means of that certificate alone that the 
contractors were enabled to defraud the 
public. But what more did the members 
of the Stock Exchange do to further 
these frauds? Having given that es- 
sential certificate, they proceeded to ap- 
point a ‘settling day” for these loans, 
and then they received orders from the 
contractors to make pretended sales and 
purchases of the scrip, so as to lead the 
public to believe that it was at a pre- 
mium of from 2} to 3 per cent. Thus it 
was that the public, believing that the 
Stock Exchange was a respectable body, 
and that they would not permit any im- 
proper dealings, purchased the scrip in 
their innocence, and became victims of 
these frauds. The hon. and learned 
Member, therefore, would admit that 
under the present system great evils ex- 
isted, which he by nature would be the 
first to condemn. In the face of these 
admitted facts, was it to be said that it 
was impossible for that House even to 
search for a remedy for such evils ? Had 
everything been done to prevent them ? 
Was his hon. and learned Friend con- 
fident enough in his own labours to say 
that the public were now protected, be- 
cause he, as a Member of the Loans to 
Foreign States Committee, helped to 
expose these transactions? Had they 
not better try to prevent the recurrence 
of similar proceedings? It might be 
said that they should leave the matter 
to the Stock Exchange; but for how long 
was it to be left to the Stock Exchange ? 
They had had two years in which to de- 
vise a remedy for these evils, and, with 
the exception of the correction of a 
grammatical error in one of their rules, 
he was told that their rules under which 
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these frauds were concocted and perpe- 
trated were exactly the same as they 
were in March, 1875. During the whole 
of that time, therefore, the Stock Ex- 
change had done nothing to prevent a 
recurrence of the proceedings which 
everyone agreed in censuring and con- 
demning. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that this House should take 
some step in the matter. It might be 
urged against this proposal that the 
Stock Exchange was a voluntary body, 
and that therefore the House had no 
right to inquire into its rules. He would 
be disposed to give full effect to the ar- 
gument that there should not be too 
much paternal legislation, too much 
prying into the free relations and com- 
munities of the country; but he would 
like to ask his hon. Friend who used the 
argument—that because there were 
greater evils they ought not to redress 
this one—whether the Stock Exchange 
did not stand in a different position to 
that of any other community that could 
be mentioned? The Stock Exchange 
was undoubtedly a market, but it was 
a market to which the public were bound 
to go. Ifaman were left an executor 
under a will, and had to sell £50,000 
in Consols in order to wind up the estate, 
he was compelled to go to the Stock Ex- 
change in order to realize the property, 
and there he was not allowed to go 
himself; he was compelled to go there 
through one of their community. Nay, 
more, if he went, as he was compelled 
to go, upon that compulsory market, he 
was not allowed to do as he liked. An 
agent was forced upon him, and the note 
of the contract he was making informed 
him that he had to deal according to the 
rules and usages of the Stock Exchange, 
which were upheld and enforced by the 
law of the country, however unreason- 
able they might be. Their rules, there- 
fore, must be treated as forming a part 
of the law of the land which it was the 
duty of the House to examine into. [f, 
as they were told, they were to stay 
their hands because worse evils remained 
behind, the function of Parliament 
ceased, and they failed to perform their 
duty. Those who told them that these 
evils should be allowed to continue as 
they now existed should bear the burden 
of showing that nothing possible could 
be done to remedy them. In saying that 
this inquiry should take place he did not 
do it in a spirit of antagonism to the 
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members of the Stock Exchange. Many 
of them were highly respectable, and 
they would be the principal witnesses, 
for they abhorred the proceedings that 
were taking place there from day to day, 
and looked with distrust on the wealth 
made by men who traded upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. They would be the 
first to tell the Commission—‘“‘ You are 
armed by the vote of the House of Com- 
mons with greater powers than we of 
the Stock Exchange possess; you are 
backed by public opinion; we tell you 
the remedy; we tell you that by en- 
forcing regulations, such as submitting 
to the Board of Trade rules’’—as he 
believed Lloyd’s rules were submitted— 
‘‘or by an act of incorporation, which 
will bring this trading community under 
the power of the law—then, these things 
being done, we shall have rules which 
will protect the public,”’ and when these 
better rules so created, might be so en- 
forced, then let the public know, not as 
his hon. and learned Friend had said, 
that they must look to these rules, but 
that they would have rules which were 
good plus the present inquiry. But why 
they should prefer rules which they ad- 
mitted were bad—why they should sub- 
mit themselves to them without making 
an effort to effect some change, he must 
say he did not think had been answered 
by any Member of that House. There was 
a good deal more that he could say upon 
this subject, but he would refrain from 
uttering it upon the present occasion. 
He hoped the debate would be continued 
in the same moderate way as it had been 
treated bythe hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke from the Treasury Bench. 
They were all actuated by a common 
object—to endeavour to do some good to 
that public which, if not protected by 
the Stock Exchange, at least ought to be 
protected by Parliament. He could 
assure hon. Members that he was in- 
fluenced in his views on this subject, not 
from having been made a victim of these 
frauds, but from information he had 
obtained in the course of his professional 
career, which had convinced him that 
great and crying evils arising out of the 
proceedings which had been referred to 
existed. In conclusion, he begged to 
assure the House that if this matter 
went to a division, he should give a most 
confident vote in favour of this proposal. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that 
while the hon. and learned Member who 
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had just addressed the House had spoken 
at large upon what he deemed to be 
evils which called for remedy, he had 
not mentioned one single rule of the 
Stock Exchange which operated in a 
manner calculated to work mischief or 
injury to the public. The hon. and 
learned Member had fallen into the 
error of supposing that the same person 
might, under the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, act as jobber as well as 
broker, and might, by combining the 
functions, defraud the public. As matter 
of fact, one of the rules of the Stock 
Exchange was directed expressly against 
the exercise of these dual functions by 
the same person, and therefore the evil 
which was suggested could have no 
existence. There could be no doubt 
that the evidence taken by the Loans to 
Foreign States Committee disclosed a 
vast amount of corrupt dealing in refe- 
rence to foreign stocks; but the corrup- 
tion was due to the promoters and intro- 
ducers of such loans, and not to the 
Exchange on which the stocks were 
bought and sold. The Stock Exchange 
was a market perfectly innocuous. Ob- 
jections had been made to time bargains 
as illegitimate transactions; but he ven- 
tured to express the opinion that great 
operations in dealing with the funds 
would be impossible if such bargains 
were rendered illegal. He was glad his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Yorke), in speaking of 
speculation, did not join in the common 
cry against it, as a thing all evil. It was 
nothing in the world but foresight. He 
trusted that the Motion would not be 
acceded to, because he felt satisfied it 
would do no good. He trusted that the 
Government, having regard to the im- 
mense importance to this country of 
maintaining the public funds in high 
estimation, would do nothing to impair 
the usefulness of a body that had so long 
been identified with those funds in Eng- 
land. He ventured to say that no case 
had been made out against the Stock 
Exchange sufficient to justify an inquiry. 
Such a procedure would only prove in- 
jurious to the character of men who 
were doing an essential service to the 
State. In times of difficulty, when the 
Government had to make loans, where 
did they find greater supporters of the 
public interest than on the Stock Ex- 
change? That body was composed, not 
only of brokers, but of men of opulence 
and high character, who were quite 
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ready in times of difficulty to come to 
the aid of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he believed that the mainte- 
nance of the Stock Exchange in its pre- 
sent independent position was one of the 
greatest securities for the public credit. 
He looked with alarm on the inquiry 
demanded. 

Mr. NORWOOD tendered his thanks 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) for the 
able speech he had made, with every 
word of which he agreed. He (Mr. 
Norwood) supported the Motion for in- 
quiry on the ground that the Stock 
Exchange was a close body—a gigantic 
trade’s union—from which the public 
were absolutely excluded, and the mem- 
bers of which certainly conducted their 
business in a manner which was open to 
just and serious reprehension. He en- 
tirely agreed with the general opinion 
advanced by the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, as to the danger which at- 
tended State interference with the con- 
duct of trading transactions, and he had 
himself endeavoured, without success, to 
enforce this doctrine upon the House on 
more than one occasion ; but he was sur- 
sen to hear the representative of the 

oard of Trade, which had interfered 
with so many interests, object to an in- 
quiry of the kind the House was now 
asked to sanction. The Government 
had passed Acts of Parliament dealing 
very stringently with merchant shipping, 
with railways, with gas and water com- 
panies, and other commercial undertak- 
ings, and had a Bill now before the 
House which would interfere materially 
with the practice at Lloyd’s. All these 
things could be inquired into, and yet 
they could not inquire into the traffic in 
stock shares because it was said to do so 
would be to interfere with the due course 
of trade. The argument of non-inter- 
ference with commercial details was one 
which the Board of Trade certainly were 
not in a position to assert with any con- 
sistency. 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked that while 
the most important considerations in 
connection with the question had not 
been touched upon at all, the strongest 
arguments in favour of inquiry had 
fallen from hon. Members who spoke in 
opposition to the Motion. He admitted 
that the Stock Exchange was necessary 
as a place for conducting business ; but 
he contended that that was no reason for 
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Parliament sanctioning, by want of ac- 
tion on the part of successive Govern- 
ments, the practice of wholesale gam- 
bling, which was the proper designation 
to give to the present practices of the 
Stock Exchange. The House was bound 
to draw a distinction between business 
and gambling, and he held that the 
practices to which reference had been 
made by his hon. Friend (Mr. Yorke) 
constituted the most mischievous form of 
gambling known upon the earth. In- 
vestors, it was said, ought to be respon- 
sible for the consequences of their own 
acts; but if it was true—and it. had 
been shown to be—that they had not the 
benefit of fair play, a strong case had 
been made out for Government inter- 
ference. No doubt Government inter- 
ference would throw a gloom over the 
minds of many persons ; but it would do 
so in the same way as a great capture of 
banditti in Calabria would throw a gloom 
over the banditti of Sicily. That would 
hardly be a cause for casting gloom over 
the public at large. Another argument 
used in opposition to the Motion was 
that if the Committee were appointed a 
great deal of distressing evidence would 
be adduced; but was not that a reason 
for an inquiry? Did it not imply that 
there ought to be an investigation, and 
was it not the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to find a remedy for any wrong 
which might be discovered? His hon. 
and learned Friend the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Stanhope) said that 
the fault lay with the class known as 
promoters; but was it not a fact that a 
fictitious value was too often given to 
loans and shares by the Stock Exchange? 
In that House they never called things 
by their right names. The practices on 
the Stock Exchange were called specu- 
lation; but in the case of time bar- 
gains it was simply gambling in its 
worst and most mischievous form. In 
the Preamble of Sir John Barnard’s 
Act, to which reference had been made, 
and which Act made time bargains a 
felony, such gambling was styled a 
wicked and destructive practice. It had 
not since lost that character, and 
he could not see on what ground the 
House and the Government could sanc- 
tion it. He asserted without hesitation 
that, so far as the public were concerned, 
it would be better to allow public gam- 
bling houses to be opened again, and 
put a stop to the speculations on the 
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Stock Exchange. He would ask the 
House, in the name of morality and good 
government, to exert themselves and put 
a stop to this description of gambling. 
Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not detain the 
House at any length, but he wished to 
say a few words with regard to the posi- 
tion in which they stood. He gathered 
that there was a very strong feeling— 
and, he was bound to admit, a not un- 
natural feeling—in favour of inquiry 
into the subject. And there was a feel- 
ing—which was very prevalent in that 
House whenever an inquiry was asked 
for—that inquiry could do no harm. 
At the same time, he must express his 
own opinion, both upon the nature of 
the Motion and upon the arguments ad- 
duced in support of it; and he wished 
especially to refer to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member (Sir Henry 
James), who had spoken since his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Stanhope) ad- 
dressed the House. When an inquiry 
of this kind was moved for, the House 
ought to ask itself not only the question 
whether the inquiry could do no harm, 
or would be interesting or not, but also 
whether it was likely to do good. In 
the arguments which had been adduced 
that evening he had observed that very 
strong premisses had been laid down, 
and in very eloquent language, which 
were altogether undeniable in them- 
selves, and the gravity of which they 
recognized, but that those premisses had 
not been brought to support the conclu- 
sion which was aimed at. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James) 
began by stating that, although the 
frauds of which they were all sensible, 
and which were a scandal to the country, 
were not committed by the Stock Ex- 
change, but by persons outside of it, 
still it was through the machinery 
of the Stock Exchange that the frauds 
were committed. Well, it might be so; 
but it was not the only class of machi- 
nery through which frauds were com- 
mitted. It might be said, for instance, 
that the Press was the machinery 
through which many frauds were com- 
mitted, because prospectuses were issued, 
money articles written, and various other 
means were taken through the Press, for 
the purpose of committing frauds. It 
was necessary to consider how far the 
machinery complained of was responsible 
for the frauds that were committed by 
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means of it. We would not do away 
with useful machinery merely because it 
might be misused. Now, what was it 
that hon. Gentlemen who supported this 
Motion were seeking to obtain? They 
proposed an inquiry into the origin, cus- 
toms, and so forth, of the Stock Ex- 
change. Well, that was a matter of 
interest. We knew a good deal about 
it already. We had learnt a good deal 
about the mode of conducting business 
in connection with that institution from 
the proceedings of the Loans to Foreign 
States Committee. Indeed, he thought 
we already knew, or could easily learn, 
all that need be known on that subject. 
There were the rules of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the knowledge of them and 
of the other facts that had come to light 
seemed to him to make a Royal Commis- 
sion unnecessary. Then as to the ques- 
tion whether those rules were in accord- 
ance with the principles which ought to 
govern public policy, and whether legis- 
lation might be usefully employed with 
reference to them, this would mean a 
very serious kind ofinquiry. If, instead 
of sending out a mere roving Commis- 
sion, they could in any way indicate the 
direction in which a remedy was to be 


looked for, he granted that the labours 
of the Commission might have some 


useful purpose. But he had observed 
that not only the Mover and Seconder, 
but even the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Henry James) had alto- 
gether abstained from indicating the 
direction in which it was desirable to 
look for a remedy; and therefore he 
held that no answer whatever had been 
given to the doubts which had been so 
well expressed by the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade as to whether it was 
possible to find a remedy which would 
not do more harm than good. As to an 
inquiry, that was one thing; but as to 
the adoption of a remedy, it would re- 
quire the most careful consideration on 
the part of Parliament whether any 
remedy which could be suggested would 
not do more harm than good. The evil 
which was alleged he understood to be 
this :—The Stock Exchange professed to 
be, and was, a very useful institution 
for the transaction, of sound business ; 
and, in order to keep business sound, its 
members laid down elaborate rules, 
which were obviously and avowedly 
framed not for the purpose of promoting 
fraud, but for the purpose of preventing 
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fraud. It turned out upon inquiry that 
those rules had, somehow or other, 
proved ineffectual to prevent a great 
many frauds, and that mischief had been 
done by the very excellence of the in- 
tention, or avowed intention, of the 
members of the Stock Exchange in 
framing the rulesinquestion. People had 
confidence in those rules, and not un- 
naturally thought that if an undertaking 
which was brought forward satisfied the 
requirements of those whose object was 
to prevent fraud, it might fairly be re- 
garded as possessing a legitimate and 
safe character. In this manner unwary 
persons were induced by their confidence 
in the Stock Exchange to look less care- 
fully into the speculations which were 
set before them than under other cir- 
cumstances they would do. Now, it was, 
of course, very sad that people should be 
misled by a misplaced trust in the Stock 
Exchange; and one would be glad in 
any possible way to prevent it. His hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Stanhope) had 
said, and said truly, that the principal 
remedy must be in the greater caution of 
individuals, and in the publicity that 
was given to the errors into which the 
Stock Exchange had fallen, and the mis- 
use that had been made of it; and it 
was undesirable that Parliament should 
do anything which might lead people to 
trust less to their own investigations and 
more to the rules of the Stock Exchange. 
If a remedy were attempted in the direc- 
tion of interference from without, either 
on the part of Parliament or of some 
other public authority, with the view 
of making these rules better, the effect 
would certainly be to lead people to 
have more confidence in them than ever. 
Under present circumstances a man 
might be warned by the disasters of the 
last few years; but if Parliament said 
to him—‘‘ We have now set all right; 
we have inquired into this matter by 
means of a Royal Commission and de- 
vised rules and given a controlling power 
to the Board of Trade or some other 
body””—they would simply be increasing 
the very confidence which had hitherto 
caused so much evil. In this way, un- 
less they could effectually provide against 
fraud, they would do more harm than 
good. Of this, at all events, he was 
quite sure—that if they adopted the 
principle of making the rules of the 
Stock Exchange subject to a public De- 
partment, they would find themselves 
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obliged by a similar process of reason- 
ing to do the same thing with regard to 
other institutions. It was said there 
were fraudulent persons who made a 
bad use of the Stock Exchange; but to 
that it might be answered that there 
were fraudulent persons everywhere, 
and could they be dealt with by any 
rules? He thought not. Difficulties 
might be put in their way in one direc- 
tion, but they would be sure to find some 
other way. All that could be done was 
to have as good a machinery as possible 
and a stringent law for those who de- 
liberately made a fraudulent use of it. 
Another point to be considered was, the 
rules themselves might perhaps be de- 
fective, and even bad. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James) 
touched a very strong point when he said 
that the Courts of Law had recognized 
the rules of the Stock Exchange in cer- 
tain cases. 

Str HENRY JAMES explained that 
in all contract cases it was part of the 
agreement that the contract was subject 
to the rules of the Stock Exchange, and 
in these cases the rules were enforced by 
the Court. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER understood from that that the 
rules were acknowledged whether they 
were good or bad. However, those rules 
were known, and if they were good they 
could remain, but if bad or mischievous, 
Parliament might legislate to correct 
them. He did not mean that they should 
deal with the rules as rules of the Stock 
Exchange, but that they might lay down 
principles which would prevent and make 
illegal those things which were found to 
be bad in the rules of the Stock Ex- 
change. He believed that was the only 
effectual way in which they could deal 
with the matter. If there was any given 
practice which was mischievous and 
which was sanctioned by the rules of 
the Stock Exchange, and, being so sanc- 
tioned, was admitted to be valid by the 
Courts of Law, let Parliament legislate 
in such a way as to make that practice 
illegal, and that would be much better, 
he thought, than attempting to exercise 
a managing control over the rules. 
While he had thought it right in sup- 
port of the observations of the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade to state these 
reasons for doubting whether any good 
could come of the proposed inquiry, and 
in particular to put in his caveat with 
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regard to any legislation which might 
be desired after the investigation, he 
must admit that there seemed to be a 
very strong wish for an inquiry, and he 
saw no very great reason for resisting it. 
Therefore, so far as he was concerned, 
he was not prepared to vote against the 
Motion. At the same time, he did not 
believe any good would come of it, and 
he did believe it would be exceedingly 
necessary to be very careful indeed as to 
the mode in which Parliament dealt with 
the results of the inquiry. 

Mr. LOWE pointed out that the 
Loans to Foreign States Committee, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, had not made any direct in- 
quiry into this subject, having merely 
picked up information on it by the way, 
while dealing with special matters en- 
trusted to it. He also wished to remark 
—and perhaps it would give some relief 
to the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
—that even if they knew what they 
wanted to do in this matter, nothing 
would be more difficult than to do it, be- 
cause the Stock Exchange was a volun- 
tary institution; it was a Club; and the 
way in which it worked was that it 
turned a man out of it and destroyed 
his subsistence if he took advantage 
of an Act of Parliament or did any- 
thing which was distasteful to the Stock 
Exchange Committee. The difficulty 
would be to act in such a manner as 
that they should not be checkmated. 
Parliament had endeavoured to interfere 
on former occasions ; but the Stock Ex- 
change said that if anyone availed him- 
self of the Act he would be turned out 
of the institution. Therefore, the sub- 
ject required more consideration than 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed willing 
to admit. Then, with regard to the 
Stock Exchange, what he found fault 
with was, not that it was a place where 
people gambled—which he was afraid 
could not be avoided—but that it had 
lent facilities for some of the worst things 
being done that had taken place in re- 
cent years. It had been carefully de- 
scribed in the Report of the Committee 
how people brought out loans which 
really remained in the hands of the 
persons issuing them instead of their 
being allotted. All that kind of work 
had been thoroughly well known to the 
Stock Exchange, and yet the Stock Ex- 
change had been in the habit of allow- 
ing and receiving certificates and acting 
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upon them, so as to give settling days 
and quotations, when they must have 
perfectly well known that the matter 
was got up in this fictitious manner, 
and that the certificates were false. 
They had gone still further, for they 
had, in the case of one of the four loans 
which the Committee had investigated, 
distinctly broken their own rules in 
order to launch one of the most disre- 
putable concerns that had ever been 
launched. The rules of the Stock 
Exchange expressly required that the 
certificate should state the amount 
allotted to the public, and Mr. De 
Zoete, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, admitted that the 
words ‘‘disposed of” did not convey 
the impression of having been allot- 
ted to the public in any ordinary way, 
but evidently implied the existence of a 
private contract; and yet the Stock Ex- 
change gave a settling day for that loan, 
and thus lent themselves, in violation of 
their own rules and regulations, to that 
loan by which so many people were 
ruined. The point was not that people 
gambled on the Stock Exchange ; it was 
that the Stock Exchange, having rules, 
did not act upon them in many cases, 
and that in others they wilfully ab- 
stained from inquiry, where they well 
knew if they had inquired they would 
have found that a syndicate had been 
organized, and that the whole thing was 
a deception and a fraud upon the public. 
It was not that people had lost their 
money foolishly, not that they had been 
deluded—for that would happen as long 
as human nature remained the same— 
but it was in order that we should not 
have a body receiving certificates and 
acting upon them, and who, knowing 
them to be false, and knowing that the 
loan had not been allotted, yet proceeded 
to give it all the vogue it could, just as 
if it had been allotted, that inquiry was 
needed. That was the subject into 
which they wanted inquiry, and no 
doubt two ways would be suggested. 
Some would say that they should in- 
crease precautions and require all 
sorts of evidence that the thing had 
been properly done. Others would ad- 
vocate a contrary course, and deprive 
the Stock Exchange of the power of re- 
fusing settling days and quotations, so 
that everything might proceed entirely 
on its own merits, and the Stock Ex- 
change be relieved from their judicial 
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duty of giving vogue to new loans, which 
was not very well discharged. When 
they had settled which of these two 
courses they would adopt, there would 
remain the question by what means they 
would be able to enforce it upon the 
Stock Exchange. He thought these 
were subjects extremely well worthy of 
investigation by a Royal Commission. It 
was not merely what they might like to 
be done, but when they had settled what 
should be done they would have to con- 
sider how it was to be done without in- 
terfering with that free action of the 
Stock Exchange which he should be 
anxious to preserve. In his opinion, a 
case had been made out for an inquiry 
of that kind. He did not think it would 
be a useless inquiry, and he had a very 
strong opinion as to the course which 
ought to be adopted. He believed, as 
he had already intimated, that the in- 
quiry need not ke instituted in any 
spirit of hostility to the Stock Exchange, 
for there were many people in the Stock 
Exchange who would assist the Com- 
mission in every way. In the former 
inquiry Mr. Scott had given evidence 
which reflected the greatest credit upon 
himself. The problem was a difficult 
and complicated one, because they had 
a voluntary society with powers which 
really amounted to legislative powers ; 
and how to preserve that voluntary 
nature of the society, and at the same 
time to provide for the supremacy of 
legislation over it, and to keep it in 
proper check, was a problem well 
worthy of the most enlightened tri- 
bunal that could be had. He did 
not despair of a solution of it, but it 
was a very difficult problem, because 
the House must not suppose that they 
had merely to command and the Stock 
Exchange would obey. He felt sure 
that if the matter was carefully and can- 
didly gone into, with the assistance of 
the men who would be willing to give 
their help, very great good would 
come of it, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not repent of hav- 
ing yielded to the wish of the House in 
this matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could scarcely 
refrain from saying a word on this ques- 
tion, because his views were not on what 
might be called the popular side. Al- 
though it was patent to everybody how 
strongly the current of feeling ran on 
the matter, he would like to offer a few. 
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remarks on it, the more so because it 
appeared to him that the House of 
Commons was making a round of the 
various professions and trades in the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he did not see that the inquiry 
would do any harm. Well, it did this 
harm—it established another precedent 
that Parliament, without any conviction 
that it would do good, and with a con- 
viction on the part of the Government 
that it was highly problematical whether 
any good would be done, might, merely 
because the current of feeling ran so 
high, order an inquiry to take place. 
Two years ago the shipowners could 
scarcely raise their voice in that House, 
because feeling ran so strongly against 
their trade. Next they were to have 
the Underwriters—there was to be in- 
quiry and legislation connected with 
underwriting ; and now it was the stock- 
brokers and the Stock Exchange gene- 
rally ; so that Parliament was beginning 
to act on what he might call a new prin- 
ciple—that was, in order to prevent 
some patent abuses the ordinary current 
of business was to be interfered with, 
searching inquiries were to take place, 
and Commissions and Committees were 
to establish themselves as a sort of cor- 
rectional police. They must consider 
how those inquiries bore on the whole 
trade of the country. They must guard 
against the idea that because of abuses 
in one particular department of trade 
Parliament was to make itself respon- 
sible for the mode in which business 
was in future to be conducted. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
to the full his doubts of any good arising 
from the inquiry, and there was cer- 
tainly one point in which it would do 
harm, because it would create an im- 
pression in the public mind that Parlia- 
ment might, by its action, be able to 
put down speculation and gambling, or 
to carry out the legitimate objects which 
hon. Members who supported the Reso- 
lution wished to attain. But had France, 
he would ask, been able to- stop them? 
Was it not the fact that, although the 
French had legislated on the subject 
and laid down rules for their Stock 
Exchange, gambling had reached to an 
extent there to which it had never 
attained in this country? For his own 
part, he desired to express his convic- 
tion, quite irrespective of whether there 
were or were not questionable practices 
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resorted to on the Stock Exchange, that 
it was undesirable to encourage in the 
ublic mind the notion that the Legis- 
ature could protect them. Any attempt 
to do that must, he believed, fail; and 
he regretted the Government should, 
as in the case of the Loans to Foreign 
States Committee, have yielded to a 
proposal which they at first opposed. 
He wished they had earlier in the even- 
ing made up their minds to resist the 
Motion thoroughly, and so have avoided 
placing the House and the public in the 
position of knowing they were to have 
an inquiry from which they were at the 
same time warned no good results were 
to be expected. There would be no 
division, and, therefore, the opinion of 
the House could not be tested; but the 
fact remained that, contrary to their 
own convictions, the Government would 
undertake this Commission. If it were 
once appointed, he felt confident that 
the members of the Stock Exchange 
would feel it their duty to co-operate 
with it in order to produce a good result. 
Although some expressions had fallen 
from hon. Members that evening calcu- 
lated to give pain, yet he trusted that, 
on the whole, the members of the Stock 
Exchange would see that the argument 
had been that they were not the of- 
fenders, but the machinery through 
which the offenders were able to ope- 
rate, and they would notice with satis- 
faction that the Mover and Seconder of 
the Resolution in their speeches endea- 
voured to avoid irritating topics, and to 
preserve a tone of moderation. They 
would see—and that was the upshot of 
the whole debate—that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
Charles Russell) let the cat out of the 
bag. ‘‘The coachman rubbed the ter- 
rier the wrong way in order to terrify 
the fleas.” This Commission was to be 
appointed as a correctional police to 
terrify the evil-doers, and so far he 
trusted it might succeed in its object; 
but he thought it an evil precedent to 
add to those which had gone before, 
and one which must give rise in this 
country and in others to {the idea that 
all great trades and professions in this 
country were in such a state that Par- 
liamentary inquiry and Royal Commis- 
sions were necessary. 


Resolution agreed to; to be presented 
by Privy Councillors. - 
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PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forsytu, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Public Baths and Washhouses, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Forsyru, 
Mr. Ritcure, Sir Tuomas Cuampers, and 
Colonel Bergsrorp. 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 21st March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusric Brus—First Reading— 
Public Baths and Washhouses* [118]; Irish 
Peerage * [119]. 

Second Reading—Land Tenure (Ireland) [21], 
put off. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—aQo— 
LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Butt, Mr. Downing, Mr. Richard Smyth, 
Mr. Meldon, Mr. Ennis.) 


[BILL 21.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BUTT, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said, he 
thought he should best consult the con- 
venience of the House by not making 
a long speech. He would confine him- 
self to an explanation of some differences 
between the present Bill and that which 
he brought under the notice of the House 
last year. The Bill of last year consisted 
of three parts, the first of which gave 
better protection with regard to the 
tenant-right of Ulster ; the second made 
certain alterations which he deemed ab- 
solutely necessary in the Land Act of 
1870; and the third gave to tenants the 
power of acquiring a Parliamentary 
title. The first and second parts of that 
Bill were not very strongly pressed, and 
the third was the most important part. 
He would now state briefly the altera- 
tions he had made. Under last year's 
Bill every tenant who was entitled to 
compensation of any kind under the 
Land Act of 1870 would have been 
entitled to obtain perpetuity of tenure. 
By the present Bill, however, he pro- 
posed to give that privilege only to 
tenants who had rendered services upon 
the land. The difference of the present 
from the former proposal was that it 
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would exclude all grazing farms rated 
at over £50 a-year, and also all grazing 
farms on which the tenant did not reside. 
The Land Act excluded those farms from 
compensation for disturbance, and he 
proposed to adhere to that Act. He 
thought the Legislature had admitted 
the principle that capricious eviction 


was wrong ; but he would not argue that 


now—he merely sought to carry out the 
principle to its rational conclusion, by 
enacting that there should be no capri- 
cious eviction, and no eviction at all, 
except for very cogent reasons. He 
thought this ought to remove a great 
many objections made to the Bill by 
some hon. Gentlemen, who he believed 
were true friends of tenants in Ireland, 
but who refused to vote with him last 
year. He had thought there was no 
real reason for giving the tenants of 
grazing farms the privilege of obtaining 
fixity of tenure —the considerations 
which might be applicable to the tillers 
of the soil failed altogether when applied 
to farms devoted to grazing. To meet 
those objections he had changed the 
character of the Bill so as to exclude 
that class of farms altogether. There 
were two other alterations which he con- 
fessed he had introduced into the Bill to 
meet objections, although he did not 
think those objections had the same 
force as had been given to them in that 
House. By the Bill of last year it was 
proposed that in very rare cases, where 
the rights of the landlords appeared to 
need protection a jury should be em- 
pannelled to assess the rent. He did 
not think the cases in which that could 
have occurred would be more than one 
in 500. But a cry was raised in that 
House and in Ireland that he wanted to 
assess the rents by a jury, and it was 
— out that the jurors might all be 
armers. To meet that objection he 
had proposed that one-half should be 
special jurors, so as to give protection in 
any extreme} cases. But he had now 
given up altogether this clause, which 
was not worth the misunderstanding to 
which it had given rise. He proposed 
that if the landlord did not appoint an 
arbitrator the Chairman should name 
one. Last year it was made necessary 
that the arbitrators should be persons 
holding land in the neighbourhood. 
That was objected to as implying that 
they ought to be farmers: i did not 
see how that could be inferred; but as 
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he was anxious to meet every fair objec- 
tion he had now omitted that provision, 
and had left both landlord and tenant 
free to choose any arbitrator they pleased. 
Another alteration was in a provision to 
which, in his opinion, far too much im- 
portance was attached. As the Bill was 
brought in last year it prohibited any 

‘ sub-division of farms, but allowed the 
tenant to sub-let the farm if he sub-let 
it entire. That was objected to on the 
ground that it was creating a new right 
in the tenant. Now, the present Bill 
forbade the tenant from sub-letting as 
well as from sub-dividing. He thought 
those were the only changes that he had 
made in the Bill as it was introduced 
last year. In other respects it was an 
exact copy of the Bill of last year; and 
he could only repeat his conviction that 
they never would settle the land question 
in Ireland satisfactorily until they gave 
the tenant security against capricious 
eviction. He endeavoured last year to 
show both the circumstances of the 
country and the conditions upon which 
the Irish landlords held their estates. 
He was quite willing if ever the Bill 
became law—and something like it must 
become law one day — he was quite 
willing to see any alteration made in it 
to protect the landlord’s just rights more 
effectually than he had succedeed in 
doing. In reference to the power of the 
landlord to object to the tenant, he was 
quite prepared to make considerable 
concessions in the Bill; but, at the same 
time, he might be allowed to say that he 
thought the Amendments would come 
better, if ever he succeeded in getting 
the Bill into Committee, from some 
person who represented the landed 
interest—although he believed he was 
himself as true a friend of the landlords 
as any of those who put themselves 
entirely on their side. Yet he certainly 
appeared in that House rather as an 
advocate of the tenants, although he 
would wish to appear both as the advo- 
cate of the tenants and the friend of the 
landlords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. Butt.) 


Mr. HERBERT rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice—that the Bill be read the second 
time that day six months. He said, he 
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regretted that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hereford (Mr. Clive), whose 
Amendment—that it was expedient that 
a Select Committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the 
Land Act of 1870—would, had he been 
in his place, have taken precedence of 
his own, was absent. But, for his own 
part, he much preferred that the direct 
negative should be put from the Chair 
on this occasion, and that the Motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry should stand 
upon its own merits :—for, although he 
should always vote against this Land 
Bill as it stood, yet he was prepared to 
support the Motion for a Committee for 
inquiring into the Irish land question. 
He did so with all the greater pleasure, 
as he felt certain that such an inquiry 
would redound to the credit of the land- 
lords of Ireland, and show how mis- 
chievous and without cause the agi- 
tation on the land question was. As 
Session after Session went by and came 
again many of the same Motions and 
Bills re-appeared—some of them in 
their original form, others altered and 
trimmed up to give them a more accept- 
able face. The Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) was among the latter category—it 
had been trimmed and altered in some 
particulars, and one or two of the 
glaring defects in the Bill of last year 
had been removed—but still its main 
principle was the same, and the Bill 
still stood out pre-eminently what he had 
described it to be last year, a Land 
Transfer, and not a Land Tenure, Bill. 
Its main feature was fixity of tenure— 
which meant bestowing upon the tenant 
for nothing the reversion which now be- 
longed to the landlord. He would ask 
the forbearance of the House for a mo- 
ment while he mentioned what was the 
value of the thing which the Bill pro- 
posed to dispose of. He would take the 
county of Kerry, in which he was him- 
self a landlord, and about which he 
believed he could speak with some 
authority—certainly he had not spared 
his own labour in seeking to acquire 
accurate information on the subject. He 
was confident that the land in that 
county would be taken with avidity by 
solvent and industrious tenants at 50 per 
cent over the Government valuation, and 
that would give a rental of about 
£426,000. He was satisfied that no 
one acquainted with the county of Kerry 
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could contradict what he said. When 
he stated that on that rental the tenants 
would most cheerfully pay five years’ 
purchase for leases in perpetuity, that, 
for the county of Kerry alone, would 
represent a sum of considerably over 
£2,000,000. And that was the sum 
which, if this Bill was passed, would be 
immediately transferred from the pockets 
of the landlords into those of the tenants. 
To show the House that his calculations 
as te the value of the reversion in Kerry 
were not exaggerated, he might men- 
tion that within the last month the 
tenant’s interest in a farm in the western 
part of the county held under a lease 
for 21 years—a recent letting—at the 
yearly rent of £50 was sold by public 
auction for £675, or over 13 years’ pur- 
chase. And, if necessary, he could adduce 
many other examples to prove that his 
estimate was far within the mark. It 
was a fair argument that if this occurred 
in the county of Kerry the same calcula- 
tion applied, at least approximately, to 
the three Provinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught ; and he would leave it 
to the judgment of the House to esti- 
mate the enormous interests, even in a 
financial point of view, involved in the 
proposed measure. He wished it to be 
understood that he excluded Ulster from 
his argument, as that Province came 
under a different category. There was 
no analogy between Ulster and the 
rest of Ireland. The Ulster custom 
stood by itself, and was peculiar. It had 
prevailed since the days of the settle- 
ment of that Province by King James 
I., when it was made a condition that 
those who got the large grants from the 
Crown should bring over Protestant 
yeomen and their families to settle on 
the land; and the landlords in Ulster 
were from the outset little more than 
rent chargers so far as rent was con- 
cerned; although, no doubt, they had 
other landlord rights the same as else- 
where. The Ulster tenant always had 
had, and still possessed, the power of 
selling his tenant right, or, in other 
words, the value of the reversion. It 
was his property, and who would be so 
bold as to propose depriving him of it 
and handing it over to the landlords? 
Such a proposition would be met with a 
storm of indignation by the sturdy 
yeomen of Ulster, and it would never 
be attempted. But it was at the present 
day seemingly regarded as the highest 
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effort of patriotism in Ireland to propose 
despoiling the Munster landlords of their 
reversion, which was at least as much 
their property as the Ulster tenant 
right was the property of the occu- 
piers of the land in that Province. That 
was the practical way of looking at the 
question, and he thought it a melancholy 
thing to live in a country where attempts 
were continuously made to create war 
between landlord and tenant. There 
was another set of proprietors who were 
peculiarly entitled to the protection of 
that House. Up to the time this Bill 
was brought out, he expected that some 
little respect would have been shown for 
the rights of. those landlords upon whom 
Parliament had conferred what was de- 
clared to be an indefeasible title—he 
meant the 18,000 persons who ac- 
quired estates by purchase under the 
Landed Estates Court. They owned 
3,000,000 acres of the land—which was 
about one-seventh of the whole area of 
Ireland—and the purchase-money which 
they had paid for it amounted to over 
£47,000,000. Yet there was no more 
consideration shown for their rights 
in this Bill than there was for the 
hereditary owners of estates. The Pre- 
amble of the Bill declared ‘‘ That the 
present tenure did not ensure to the in- 
dustrious occupier the benefits of his 
industry.” He believed that it did. He 
was certain it was the intention of the 
Legislature when the Land Act of 1870 
was passed that it should do so; and if 
for any reason full effect had not been 
given to those intentions of Parliament, 
he would say let the matter be inquired 
into as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hereford (Mr. Clive) proposed, and if 
the law needed amendment then let it 
be done in a proper manner. The Pre- 
amble of this Bill also declared that it 
would better secure the payment of rent. 
There had been no complaint from the 
landlords that he was aware of that the 
rents required to be better secured than 
they were; and he believed that rents 
in Ireland were as well paid in that 
country as they were in either England 
or Scotland. He was not going to weary 
the House with commenting upon the 
Bill in its details, but he asked for their 
indulgence while he referred to one or 
two of the clauses. For instance, the 
40th clause gave the tenant the right to 
sub-divide farms of not less than £60 in 
valuation and if not exceeding 60 acres 
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in extent. That clause was but the 
narrow end of the wedge; because every 
person acquainted with Ireland knew 
that the inclination of the Irish occupier 
was to subdivide. There were two classes 
of farmers thus brought within the range 
of destruction by that clause. One would 
take a farm valued at £90 upon which a 
suitable homestead had been erected by 
the landlord. If this, Bill became law 
the landlord must look on while such a 
farm was divided into three lots, with 
three corresponding cabins for the occu- 
piers to live in; and the homestead, 
which had been intended for a tenant 
with the command of suitable capital for 
the farm of £90 valuation, was crumb- 
ling into ruins before his eyes, it having 
become wholly unsuited either to the 
requirements or resources of the now 
£30 valuation holdings. Take it the 
other way—namely, on the basis of area. 
Now, everyone acquainted with Ireland 
knew that in Munster and Connaught 
very extensive tracts of rough land were 
let to tenants who made their rents by 
the sale of butter, and who lived com- 
fortably because their holdings were ex- 
tensive; but if those tenants were per- 
mitted to split those holdings up into 
30-acre lots for their relations in general, 
they would in Ireland have, instead of a 
decent, well-clad yeomanry, a return to 
those dismal times when the Irish 
peasant did not know the taste of fresh 
meat, nor what it was to be comfortably 
clad or decently housed. Those days, he 
was happy to say, were now gone by, 
and he believed the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment would never sanction a measure 
which would be certain to bring them 
back. He held in his hand a map of 
an estate in a rural district of Ros- 
common, where the sub-division system 
had been indulged in without hindrance; 
the area was 164 statute acres, the Go- 
vernment valuation £104, and the yearly 
rent £91; and, incredible as it might 
sound, there were 222 lots on it, and it 
was neither a town nor a village. Such 
would be the result of letting in this thin 
end of the wedge. Take, again, the 62nd 
clause, which provided for the periodi- 
cal re-adjustment of rent according to the 
value of certain agricultural products. 
He should not refer to this clause now 
as he did so fully last year; but he was 
then given to understand that his objec- 
tions to it could be met in Committee— 
that it was a mistake leaving out butter 
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and pork. But though this Bill had 
been amended by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick, he found that 
butter and pork were still left out of the 
list. By a curious coincidence the most 
important of these products—namely, 
butter, was the only staple that was 
rising, and likely to rise, steadily in 
value; and nearly £1,800,000 worth of 
butter passed last year through one mar- 
ket alone in the South of Ireland. He 
was unable to ascertain the number of 
pigs in Ireland, but the number was 
prodigious. That the prices of butter 
and pork were considered an important 
element in estimating the value of the 
land was shown by the fact that they 
were included in the Schedule of the 
new Government Valuation Bill. There 
would, however, have been something 
like fair play towards the unfortunate 
landlords by introducing these staples 
into the hon. and learned Member’s 
Bill—but, of course, they were omitted. 
The way the agitation in Ireland on this 
question was carried on reminded him 
of a story he once heard about a man, 
who was most generous with the goods 
of others. One day he entered a church, 
and by chance heard a charity sermon. 
He was moved to tears of charitable 
sympathy by the discourse ; all the best 
sentiments of his heart were called forth 
to such an extent that when the plate 
came round he emptied the whole con- 
tents of his neighbour’s pocket into it. 
And that was the end of the present agi- 
tation—to empty the landlords’ pockets 
into those of the tenants. It was not 
his intention to mention any names in 
that debate. He did not wish that the 
slightest feeling of acrimony should be 
created by anything which he stated, 
but he might state that charges most in- 
jurious to the landlords were recklessly 
made by some of those who spoke and 
wrote on the subject, that could not be 
substantiated. He would give the House 
one instance of this. A gentleman whose 
name and position gave weight to any 
statement he made, lately said—‘‘ I have 
known a particular district in your own 
county (Kerry) for 40 years back, and a 
large portion of it is composed of land 
reclaimed by the tenants, and the results 
of their industry and improvements have 
been confiscated by the landlord by 
means of increased rents.” This state- 
ment was challenged by another gentle- 
man managing large estates in the dis- 
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trict referred to—(35 town lands out of 
the 75 town lands comprised in it)—and 
he asked the gentleman who made it the 
name of one of those town lands in 
which the rental was higher now than 
it was in 1836, excepting farms falling 
in at the end of old leases: adding that 
his office books showed the rents of some 
of the farms to be actually less now than 
in 1836, though the. rents in Scotland 
had nearly doubled since that time. And 
to show this he quoted three farms, 
which he (Mr. Herbert) would call A, 
B, and ©. They fully showed the truth 
of what he alleged—that was to say, 
the rental in 1836 was for—A £210; 
B £155; and C £220; while the rental 
in 1876 was for A £180; B £160; and 
C £208; while at the same time the 
outlay on buildings and draining by the 
owner was on—A £800; B £2,500; and 
C £1,500. He would be glad to give 
any hon. Member full particulars as to 
the district and names he was alluding 
to should they wish to know them. 
Large numbers of farms were in the 
same position; and if this Bill passed, 
not only would the reversion pass from 
the landlord, but all the money he had 
spent on improvements would go too. 
The President of the Farmers Club in 
the County Cork said he was much as- 
tonished at his (Mr. Herbert’s) opposi- 
tion to the Bill, as his tenants had real 
tenant-right. Now, though he opposed 
this Bill, believing it to be a measure of 
confiscation, he should be glad to vote 
for any Bill which put Irish tenants 
generally on the same footing as his own 
tenants. At all events he trusted that 
one result of this debate would be to re- 
move the painful uncertainty which now 
prevailed in Ireland on the land ques- 
tion, and to terminate an agitation which 
was working serious mischief, so far as 
it existed, on the cupidity of one class 
and the fears of the other. If it seemed 
good to Parliament that property of 
enormous value should be conferred on 
the present occupiers of land in Ireland, 
let it be so; but let no injustice be done. 
On the contrary, let that vast property 
be purchased for its full value by the 
State, and then, if Parliament should 
deem it good for the common weal to 
bestow it on the tenant-farmers, Parlia- 
ment could do so. A great authority— 
one whose opinions would carry weight 
with the hon. Members round him—put 
the question in a nutshell. He quoted 
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from Mr. Stuart Mill’s Principles of Po- 
litical Economy. He said— 

‘The principle of property gives them (the 
landlords) no right to the land, but only a right 
to compensation for whatever portion of their 
interest in the land it may be the policy of the 
State to deprive them of. To that, their claim 
is indefeasible. It is due to landowners, and to 
owners of any property whatever, recognized 
as such by the State, that they should not be 
dispossessed of it without receiving its pecuniary 
value, or an annual income equal to what they 
derived from it. This is due on the general 
principles on which property rests.” 


And again he said— 


“When the property is of a kind to which 
peculiar affections attach themselves, the com- 
pensation ought to exceed a bare pecuniary 
equivalent.” —[Book II, chapter 2, s. 6, p. 143.] 


He (Mr. Herbert) would not further 
trespass on the indulgence of the House. 
The landlords of three Provinces in Ire- 
land had been for the last 12 months 
standing at bay in the presence of the 
agitators whose avowed mission it was 
to deprive them of their property: and 
if the discussion elicited such an expres- 
sion of opinion in that House as would 
re-assure the landlords that Parliament 
would protect their just rights, and at 
the same time show the tenants that no 
amount of agitation would induce Par- 
liament to sanction a great wrong, the 
introduction of the Bill by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick would 
have been productive of peace and good 
feeling instead of bitterness and tur- 
moil. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name in the 
Paper. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Herbert.) 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT: No one, 
Sir, who has any acquaintance with the 
actual condition of Irish opinion can 
fail to see that it is unavoidable that 
this question of land tenure should 
occupy the attention of Parliament. 
During the Recess it has been the sub- 
ject of constant discussion—in almost 
every form in which discussion can be 
carried on—in Ireland. The columns of 
the local newspapers have been filled 
with controversy on the subject. Farm- 
ers Clubs, conferences of tenant-farm- 
ers, and—in the county which I repre- 
sent—a great public meeting, at which it 
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was estimated that about 10,000 persons 
were present, have given expression to 
the strong and wide-spread feeling that 
exists. At every contested election in 
Ireland it is made a test question, and 
a considerable majority of the Represen- 
tatives from that country are pledged, 
in one way or another, to advocate a 
change in the Land Laws. This move- 
mént is based on the conviction—I may 
say, the general conviction—which pre- 
vails in Ireland, that it is not possible to 
regard the Landlord and Tenant Act of 
1870 as a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the land question. This con- 
viction seems to gather strength as every 
year that passes gives greater experience 
of the practical working of the Act. 
This being the case, whatever our opi- 
nion as to the merits of the measure be- 
fore us may be, we can all find, I think, 
ground for satisfaction in the circum- 
stance that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Butt) having 
framed a Bill which may be regarded as 
having received the approval of those 
who represent Irish popular opinion, and 
which gives a definite form to what had 
hitherto been somewhat vague and ge- 
neral demands, has, by introducing his 
measure here, brought the subject into 
an atmosphere where it can—and I ven- 
ture to hope it will—receive calm, im- 
partial, and dispassionate consideration. 
The strong public feeling on the subject 
being a fact which it is impossible to 
ignore, it is important to consider what 
are the grounds of that feeling, and 
whether there is reason to suppose that, 
as generally happens in the case of mere 
baseless and fictitious agitations, it will 
gradually wear itself out, and be no 
more heard of. There are those, I am 
aware, who think that this movement is 
but the mere disturbance of the waters 
after the exciting legislation of 1870; 
that legislation having, in their opinion, 
excited hopes which can never be re- 
alized but which may be expected to 
manifest themselves in a more or less 
troublesome manner for some time to 
come. The point,I venture to think, 
which it is most inportant for Parlia- 
ment to inquire into is—not so much 
the precise nature of any manifestation 
of popular feeling in Ireland, but rather 
to ascertain whether there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that the pre- 
sent condition of the land system in that 
country is stable, satisfactory, just, and 
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adapted to the social and economic 
condition of the people. If we can only 
feel assured that this is so, we should 
indeed be slow to listen to popular cla- 
mour, urging us again to re-open this 
dangerous and difficult question. We 
must all agree that the prolonged agita- 
tion of such a subject, calling into an- 
tagonism the opposite interests of dif- 
ferent classes of the community, is a 
great and serious evil ; it would be an evil 
anywhere, but it is especially unfortunate 
in Ireland, where the ties which bind va- 
rious classes together are not so strong 
as we could wish them to be. If I believed 
that the introduction of this Bill was 
an attempt to kindle or add fuel to a fu- 
tile and unnecessary agitation, I, for one, 
would think it my duty—as I believe it 
would be the duty of every true friend 
of his country—to discourage and oppose 
to the utmost, so mischievous a design. 
I cannot, however, believe that this is the 
case; on the contrary, the only prospect 
I see of calming the public mind, and 
setting the matter finally at rest, is, that 
the responsible Rulers of the country 
should meet this question boldly, care- 
fully consider the circumstances with 
which they have to deal, and deal with 
them thoroughly and resolutely and as 
speedily as possible. Now, what is the 
actual state of things with which we 
have to deal in Ireland and what ele- 
ments of stability and prosperty can we 
find in it? We have, to begin with, the 
ownership of the soil in the hands of an 
extremely small number of persons, so 
small that there is ground for the asser- 
tion that the general body of the people 
are practically excluded from it. The 
proprietary class is peculiarly uninfluen- 
tial and in an invidious and unpopular 
position, because it is extremely limited 
in numbers. A Return, lately issued, 
which was asked for last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), shows 
that there are altogether 67,716 owners 
of land in Ireland, but of this number 
over 36,000 cannot properly be called 
proprietors of the soil in the sense of 
persons who occupy and cultivate land 
themselves, or let it to others to occupy 
and cultivate ; they are persons who hold 
less than one acre, in many instances, 
only the few yards or roods of land on 
which their houses stand. So insignifi- 
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of landowners, that there are 52,782 of 
them who hold between them only 
235,558 acres, while two of the largest 
owners have between them no less than 
282,198 acres. Of the 20,000,000 acres 
of which the entire surface of the Island 
is composed, 17 individuals are in pos- 
session of 1,400,000 acres, 107 have 
between them 4,000,000 acres, and 
6,457,000 acres, or nearly a third of the 
whole surface of the country, are owned 
by 292 persons. Taking all proprietors, 
small and large, we find that, while in 
England 1 person in every 23 or 24 of 
the population is an owner of land, in 
Ireland the proportion is not more than 
1 in every 79 or 80. The significance of 
this fact is greatly increased when we 
remember that, while in England it is 
estimated that not more than a third of 
the population are directly connected 
with the land; in Ireland, which may 
be called a wholly agricultural country, 
the entire population, with but trifling 
exceptions, look to the land for subsist- 
ence. No one who carefully considers 
the matter can doubt, that whether in a 
political, social, or economic point of 
view, the extremely small number of 
persons who own land in Ireland is a 
serious evil; and it is greatly to be de- 
plored that the tendency of the law, as 
it at present exists, is to hinder and not 
to encourage, or I should rather say to 
permit, a wider distribution and a freer 
mode of dealing with the land. Look, 
for instance, at the effect of our system 
of entails and settlement by which, as 
every lawyer knows, an estate may be 
so tied up that after a man’s death it 
cannot possibly be sold for 40, 50, 60, 
and sometimes even for 90 or 100 years. 
Look also at the extent to which limited 
owners are prevented by their settle- 
ments from doing many things with 
their property which would undoubtedly 
be advantageous to themselves and their 
tenantry and even to their successors. 
A highly respected Irish landlord pointed 
out some time ago, in a letter to Zhe 
Times newspaper, how advantageous it 
would be if limited owners were per- 
mitted to grant perpetuities to their 
tenantry, receiving from them a fine by 
way of compensation for any prospective 
increase of value, precaution being taken 
that the heir to the estate should not 
suffer. Consider also the number of 
properties of which the owner is the 
possessor of a mere nominal income, the 
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land being so burdened with mortgages 
and charges that he must be utterly un- 
able, even with the best possible inten- 
tions, to do justice to it. I believe that 
if the facts were ascertained, the amount 
of land in Ireland, including many of the 
large estates, which is crushed down by 
a weight of liability, would be found to 
be perfectly enormous. It is obvious 
that the owners of such properties, after 
meeting their necessary expenses, can do 
nothing to improve and develop the 
resources of the land; and, as regards 
their dealing with their tenants, it is one 
of the best known, as it is one of the 
saddest, facts of humanity, that the con- 
stant pressure of pecuniary need, the 
res augusta domi, blunts the fine edge of 
many a noble character, and drives men, 
by a strong and almost irresistible force, 
to do many things naturally most repug- 
nant to their feeling. Then, also, there 
is in Ireland the additional circumstance 
that a large proportion of the owners of 
the soil are absentees, and are necessarily 
without the practical experience and the 
active personal interest so important in 
the management of an estate. Many 
also of those who partially reside in the 
country have their chief expenditure in 
other places, and look mainly to their 
Irish estates as places where they may 
go to economize and from which to draw 
resources for fresh expense elsewhere. 
There are, as we all know, clauses in the 
Landlord and Tenant Act—those to 
which the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham has 
been given—designed with the object of 
helping tenants to become the pur- 
chasers of their holdings. But these 
clauses, passed, no doubt, with the best 
intentions, have not, and, in the existing 
state of the law, cannot be expected to 
have, any large effect. It is not much 
use to offer facilities for the purchase of 
a commodity, while artificial restrictions 
are maintained which hinder that com- 
modity from coming into the market. 
No doubt these provisions are beneficial 
so far as they go, and up to the present 
time I believe about 600 tenants have 
availed themselves of them to purchase 
the fee-simple of their farms. The action 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, and 
its successor, the Landed Estates Court, 
has no doubt been beneficial in forcing 
many hopelessly encumbered estates into 
the market; it has been estimated that 
8,000,000 acres, or about a seventh of 
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the entire soil of Ireland have been sold 
in them. Their operation, however, has 
not been without drawbacks. It has led 
to the creation of a class of needy specu- 
lators, persons who buy property with 
money borrowed on the security of the 
land itself, and having extracted from 
the unhappy cultivators every shilling 
above the bare means of subsistence, put 
up the rental to the highest possible 
point with the view of selling again at a 
profit. Hardly less unfortunate, in its 
crushing misery, is the condition of 
tenants on land which is bought by some 
petty capitalists, persons who gratify their 
vanity by becoming landed proprietors, 
and their avarice by extorting the utmost 
farthing from the serfs who till the 
ground. Taking, therefore, all these 
circumstances into consideration, the 
general exclusion of the body of the 
people from the ownership of the soil, 
the number of absentees who enjoy the 
rights while they neglect the duties of 
property, the frequency of mortgaged 
and hampered estates, the existence of 
needy adventurers and grasping specu- 
lators in land, taking all these things, I 
say, into consideration, can we be sur- 
prised that, notwithstanding the un- 
doubted fact of many well-managed and 
prosperous estates, the land question 
should still be the great topic in Ireland, 
and the laws which regulate the rela- 
tions between owner and cultivator, in 
that purely agricultural country, con- 
sidered of vital interest and importance. 
The great point to be inquired into 
is what is the nature of these laws 
and what provision do they make in 
the one great field of national indus- 
try, for the coincidence of the indivi- 
dual with the general well-being. It 
has been truly said that, before the 
legislation of 1870, the country of all 
Europe in which the nature of the 
tenure of land was of the most vital im- 
portance was the country in which that 
tenure was the worst. The consequences 
of that system are still felt, and will be 
felt, in Ireland long after the jarring 
voices of our day shall have passed into 
eternal silence. They are to be seen in 
the ill-cultivated lands, the badly-fenced 
and undrained fields, the dirty and mise- 
rable hovels in which the people dwell, 
and the extremely low standard of com- 
fort which yet prevails among the rural 
population. The system which has pro- 
duced these results was the consequence 
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of the widest application of the so-called 
principle of ‘‘ freedom of contract.”” The 
absolute and unrestricted power of the 
landlord to compel the tenant to enter 
into any agreement he chose to dictate 
was recognized and enforced by law. 
In other words, the monopolist owners 
of a limited and necessary commodity 
were permitted to exact from the en- 
forced purchasers of that commodity 
any terms they pleased, and as a natu- 
ral consequence, they exacted, in many 
instances, the entire produce of the land, 
except what was barely requisite to 
maintain the cultivators in a miserable 
and degraded existence. To meet this 
state of things the Act of 1870 was 
passed, a measure which is based on 
the clearest and most distinct recognition 
of the principle that circumstances exist 
in Irish life which render necessary 
some modification of the idea of an ab- 
solute ownership of land, and which 
demand an interference as between the 
Irish landlord and tenant on behalf of 
the weaker party, with what is called 
‘freedom of contract.” The clause 
which forbids a certain class of tenants 
—a class embracing the great majority 
of Irish occupiers—to contract them- 
selves out of the operation of the Act is 
sufficient proof of this, and in the pro- 
vision that a landlord shall be obliged 
to pay compensation to a tenant whom 
he capriciously evicts there is a distinct 
assertion of the principle that it is the 
duty of the State to interfere with and 
regulate the exercise of the landlord’s 
powers for the public good. The ques- 
tion now is whether the provisions of that 
Act are really effectual in protecting the 
cultivator in everything in which he 
ought to be protected, and in securing 
for him a position of equality with those 
who devote themselves to other indus- 
trial pursuits. This is clearly the limit 
to what the cultivator of the soil has a 
right to demand from the State—that his 
occupation should be placed in a position 
of economical equality with other pur- 
suits. He has no right to claim more 
than this, and the widest considerations 
of public policy require that he should 
enjoy nothing less. The cultivator of 
the soil is in a position of equality with 
those who put their labour and capital 
into other pursuits when he is called 
upon to pay neither more nor less than 
the fair rent of the land. By fair rent I 
mean an amount approximating to that 
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portion of the produce of the soil to 
which the name ‘economic rent” has 
been a agp by political economists. 
This is the amount which society, in 
ermitting the private ownership of 
me intends that the landlord should 
receive, and any sum in excess of this 
trenches on the due profits of the far- 
mer, or on the wages of the labourer, 
deranges the relations of society, and 
discourages industry by placing the 
cultivators of the land in a position of 
disadvantage as compared with others. 
An eminent—perhaps the most eminent 
economist of our time—the late Profes- 
sor Oairnes, has thus written on this 
subject— 

‘*The phenomenon of agricultural rent,”’ says 
he, “economically considered, consists of the 
existence in agricultural returns of a value over 
and above what is sufficient to replace the 
capital employed in agriculture with the profit 
customary in the country.” 


This surplus value arises from the fact 
that, from various causes, different soils 
or farms are not equally productive, 
while no land is cultivated which does 
not yield a return equal to the profits 
other occupations would give. This 
‘economic rent’? cannot properly be 
said to owe its existence to either 
labourer, capitalist, or farmer. It is 
rather a factitious value incident to 
the progress of society under external 
physical conditions which necessitates 
the raising of raw — at different 
costs. So long as the rent paid by the 
cultivator of a farm does not exceed 
what the amount of ‘economic rent”’ 
would be, so long those engaged in 
agricultural industry will be on neither 
a better nor a worse footing than those 
engaged in other occupations; the la- 
bourer will have the ordinary wages, 
the capitalist the ordinary profit of the 
country. If, on the other hand, the cul- 
tivator be required to pay more than 
this—if the rent exacted from him en- 
croach upon the domain of wages and 
profits—he is so far placed at a disad- 
vantage as compared with other pro- 
ducers, and is deprived of the ordinary 
inducements to industry. It thus be- 
comes a question of capital importance 
what security we have that the limits 
set by ‘economic rent” shall, in the 
main, be observed in the actual rent 
which landlords obtain. How then do 
law and custom in Ireland protect the 
peasant farmer from being obliged to 
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pay more than this fair rent? It must 
e answered not at all. Herein lies a 
re difficulty that Englishmen and 

cotchmen, reasoning from the analogy 
of their own country find in compre- 
hending the real nature of the Irish Land 
Question. The notion with which they 
are familiar is that, the fair rent for 
land is the rent which solvent and 
competent tenants are willing, in open 
competition, to offer for it. A capitalist 
English farmer will not offer a higher 
rent for land than the sum that will 
allow him the ordinary profits on his 
capital after paying the usual wages to 
his labourers and meeting the other ex- 
penses of cultivation. There can be no 
question that the landowner is entitled 
to receive the highest rent offered to 
him in these circumstances; no one is 
injured by his doing so, certainly not the 
tenant who receives the ordinary rate of 
profit current in the county, and merely 
pays the landlord for the special advan- 
tages he enjoys in the cultivation of a 
certain portion of the land. English- 
men cannot be too often reminded that 
this state of things is almost entirely 
exceptional. There is hardly any part 
of Europe in which the possibility of 
thus dealing with land on purely com- 
mercial principles exists. It certainly 
does not exist, it never has, and there is 
no reasonable prospect that it ever will, 
exist in Ireland. Two conditions are 
essential to the commercial treatment of 
land on the principles of competition 
rents—namely, that farmers should be 
capitalists, and that there should be a 
variety of occupations other than agri- 
culture into which farmers, if landlords 
demand excessive rents, can turn their 
capital. These conditions are not per- 
fectly fulfilled even in England, and 
consequently even in the letting of Eng- 
lish land the principle of competition is 
practically limited in its application on 
well-managed estates; but in Ireland 
they are, as a rule, entirely absent. 
Where, as in that country, the cultiva- 
tors of the soil are, for the most part, 
poor men and not capitalists, and are 
obliged by the necessity of their position 
to till the ground the result must neces- 
sarily follow that the landlords, under 
the system of competitive rents will be 
in a position to exact, not the fair amount 
to which they are justly entitled, and 
which is all they would receive if the 
tenants were in a position to contract on 
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equal terms, but the entire produce of 
the soil except what is necessary for the 
bare subsistence of the cultivators. To 
maintain this system is not to protect the 
rights of property, but to lend the sanc- 
tion of the law to a gross violation of 
justice, the consequence of which must 
be to weaken the legitimate exercise of 
the rights of property and to lend an 
ee justification to wild Socialistic 
follies deeply injurious to society. It is 
quite obvious that no agricultural com- 
munity in which the cultivators of the 
soil are not effectually protected by law 
or custom from being reduced to this 
condition can be expected to be contented 
and prosperous. This is the point in 
which the Act of 1870 fails to meet 
the necessity of the case; it makes no 
effectual provision that rents shall not be 
raised to an amount far exceeding the 
economic rent of the land. The Act, it 
is true, imposes a penalty on capricious 
eviction, and where the valuation is £15 
or under, the tenant, evicted even for 
non-payment of rent, is entitled to com- 
pensation for disturbance provided he 
can show that the rent claimed is exces- 
sive. Although these provisions, no 
doubt, have a deterrent effect on eviction, 
the competition for land is so great that 
an evicting landlord is generally able to 
get a much larger sum from an incoming 
tenant than he is obliged to pay to the 
outgoing one, and that effect is there- 
fore limited. The Act has, no doubt, 
attained the result of securing to a 
tenant who is actually dispossessed of 
his holding compensation, more or less 
adequate, for the unexhausted improve- 
ments he may have effected in the land; 
but when we look closely into this we 
come to a point where it fails, even as 
regards security for investments, to 
realize in practice the purpose for which 
it was intended. There is no provision 
whatever to protect a tenant not actually 
dispossessed of his holding from having 
a most excessive amount of rent placed 
upon him—a rent which may have the 
effect of depriving him, either in whole 
or in part, of the value he has added to 
the land. The Act, as I understand it, 
has the object of giving the tenant pro- 
tection in his improvements ; but, unless 
in the comparatively rare case of actual 
eviction, this object is by no means 
effectually attained. In nearly every 
instance it will be the interest of the 
tenant to submit to almost any increase 
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of rent while the bare means of sub- 
sistence are left him, to remain in the 
occupation of his farm. If he chooses 
rather to face eviction, even if he suc- 
ceeds in getting the largest sum the law 
can award him as compensation for im- 
provements and disturbance, he will still 
find himself in a desperate position. 
More particularly will this be the case if 
he be an elderly man with a family to 
maintain. The large competition for 
land will render it almost impossible for 
him, with the amount of capital at his 
command, to get another farm; he is 
almost certainly unsuited to any other 
kind of occupation, even if it were other- 
wise open to him; the money he has 
will gradually melt away, and he will 
end by sinking into utter misery and 
pauperism, bitterly regretting that he 
did not accept any terms, however bard, 
rather than ser his holding. This, we 
should understand, may be, and I know 
for a fact occasionally is, the fate of a 
man who has spent many years of toil, 
and whatever means he may have origi- 
nally possessed, or, perhaps, got as a 
little fortune with his wife, in reclaiming 
and converting into a state of compara- 
tive fertility some barren moor-land or 
hill-side. It is idle, and worse than 
idle, to imagine that while such a state 
of things exists the peasant cultivators 
of Irish soil will be prudent, contented, 
and happy. The landlord has, of course, 
an indisputable right to any increased 
value he may give the land by perma- 
nent improvements effected at his own 
cost. While all the greatest names in 
Political Economy, from Adam Smith 
and Turgot, down to Mill and Cairnes, 
may be quoted in support of the view 
that the land of a country, taken as a 
whole, presents conditions which sepa- 
rate it economically from the great mass 
of the other objects of wealth. No one 
has disputed that this right of the land- 
owner rests upon exactly the same foun- 
dation as the right of a man to the house 
he may build, the corn he may grow, or 
any other object of wealth he may pro- 
duce. Equally clear, in my mind, though 
not equally undisputed, is the land- 
owner’s right to any increased value 
which is the result of the general de- 
velopment of the country—what has 
been termed ‘‘the agricultural expres- 
sion of the progress of the age.” I am 
aware that some authorities of eminence 
have denied the right of the landowner 
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to this ‘‘ unearned increment,” which is 
the result of nothing he has done, and 
sometimes is actually produced by 
changes he has strenuously opposed ; 
but it appears to me to be clear 
that, provided we secure to the culti- 
vators the due reward of their in- 
dustry, we are bound to interfere, as 
little as possible, with the reasonable 
expectations of those who, on the faith 
of Acts of Parliament, and the past 
policy of the country, have embarked 
their money in the purchase of Irish 
land. The development of trade and 
commeree, the growth of towns, im- 
provement in railways and other means 
of communication, inventions in the 
agricultural arts which cheapen pro- 
duction, all are causes which may justly 
swell the landlord’s rent without any 
hardship to the tenant, or injury to the 
State. But to allow a landlord to appro- 
priate, in the form of increased rent, 
value given to the land by improvements 
made by the tenant, is a violation of the 
fundamental principle on which the right 
of private property in land is based, and 
a grievous hindrance and discouragement 
to all industrial effort. This is the ne- 
cessary consequence of leaving an arbi- 
trary power of fixing rent in the hands 
of landowners, where the principle of 
competition is not applicable; and this 
is what is done by the existing land law 
in Ireland. In the words of one of the 
Judges who delivered judgment in the 
notorious Mitchelstown case— 


“‘ Whatever rent the landlord thinks proper to 
insist upon, he must get, or he can by law re- 
cover his land from the yearly tenants.” 


The legislation of 1870 has failed to 
touch the root of the Irish difficulty, be- 
cause it has not faced the problem of 
the regulation of rent. Any attempt to 
grapple with the subject without meeting 
this, is no more likely to be successful 
than was the exploit of that gallant man, 
spoken of by Milton, who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate. The regulation of rent is the very 
essence of the matter. Of what avail 
would be compulsory leases, or the right 
of continuous oceupation, or free sale, or 
any other privilege you could confer 
upon the tenant, while the landlord is 
allowed to retain the power of attaching 
an impossible condition to the tenancy ? 
While the landlord is able to exceed in 
his demand the limits set by ‘‘economic 
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rent,”’ the occupier of land is in a posi- 
tion of economical inferiority to those 
who follow other pursuits; and, to quote 
a well-known expression, he can be said 
to enjoy freedom of contract only in the 
sense in which a man may be said to 
enjoy very bad health. The conditions 
which make freedom of contract the 
proper means of determining the right 
amount of rent to be paid do not exist in 
Ireland. If they did, no wise man 
would propose to interfere with it; but 
that they do not is, as I have said be- 
fore, a principle partially recognized in 
our legislation, and that legislation needs 
only to be pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion to meet the conditions of the case. 
Rents paid by capitalist farmers, able to 
protect themselves, may safely be left to 
competition. Rents paid by peasants— 
that is, by humble men obliged by the 
necessity of their position to enter into 
competition for a limited and necessary 
commodity which is the monopoly of a 
small class—cannot be left to competition 
without having the effect of depriving 
the cultivators of the soil of their due 
share of the produce, and handing over 
to the landlords, if they wish to claim 
it, more than a just proportion. It is 
mere waste of time to talk about the 
goodness or badness of landlords. The 
Irish landlords, I believe, as a class, are 
just as honourable as any other body of 
men, but ‘‘a web of circumstances” has 
been gradually drawn round them, and 
their position leads them into many diffi- 
culties. The notion that they entitled to 
all the produce of the land beyond the 
bare maintenance of the cultivator, has 
been so long familiar to them that it is 
looked upon as something like a self- 
evident proposition; and when, from 
motives of generosity, good-feeling, or 
public spirit they content themselves 
with less, they regard it as the volun- 
tary cession of an undoubted right. 
Many Irish landlords do content them- 
selves with moderate rents; there have 
The 
considerable savings which peasant 
farmers on some estates are able to 
accumulate is an honourable testimony 
to the forbearance with which some 
Irish landowners have used their 
powers; but the fact that even on the 
most liberally-managed properties these 
savings go anywhere except where, 
under a good system, we should expect 
them go—that is, into the land—is a 
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proof of the deep-seated spirit of distrust 
which the defective state of the law, and 
the example of some needy and grasping 
landowners has engendered. One case 
of genuine hardship will shake the con- 
fidence of an entire district. That such 
cases do occur, cases of rent raised 
beyond all reasonable limits, and of 
tenants’ improvements practically confis- 
cated by repeated exactions, no one 
who knows anything of the actual life of 
the Irish peasantry will have the rash- 
ness to deny. I do not rely for the 
statements I make on reports of public 
meetings, or on speeches made for poli- 
tical purposes. Iam speaking of things 
within my own knowledge, and which I 
have learnt by going in and out among 
the people and seeing them in their 
homes. Oppression in the form of over- 
renting is by no means universal, but it 
is by no means rare. The worst cases 
are often those which never see the light. 
The unfortunate tenant knows well that 
the power of the law is against him, and 
that his only chance is to come to some 
terms with his landlord; and if he ex- 
poses the landlord’s proceedings to public 
odium, the last hope of any arrange- 
ment to save him from eviction will be 
lost. Instances of the most grievous 
hardship have come, more than once, 
under my own notice, and I have been 
entreated by the sufferers to keep them 
private. There is a small estate I know 
well which was bought with speculative 
objects some years ago in an Encumbered 
Estates Court Sale. At the time of the 
purchase, there were several, for the 
most part, respectable and industrious 
tenants living on the land, where, in 
some instances, their ancestors had been 
for several generations. The speculator, 
in this case, was ignorant as well as 
avaricious, and did not content himself 
with placing the highest amount of rent 
on the land, which, though it would 
absorb the entire value of the tenants’ 
improvements, would leave them the 
bare means of subsistence; he exceeded 
this limit, and the consequence was that 
in a short time every one of the old 
tenants was ruined, and either ran 
away in debt or had to be evicted for 
non-payment of rent. The excessive 
competition for land enabled the owner 
to find another set of tenants to come in 
their place at the same rent. They also 
failed ; and, finally, the landlord, grown 
wiser by experience, has had to reduce 
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his demand to a considerably lower 
figure, and the land is now let to a third 
set of tenants who are in possession of the 
original tenants’ improvements, but have 
to hand over to the owner all the pro- 
duce of the soil, except what is barely 
necessary for their subsistence. The 
landlord class, comprising many men 
who regard such proceedings with the 
gravest disapproval, has to bear the 
odium resulting from them, and the 
country has to suffer the bad effects of 
placing irresponsible power over the 
main instrument of production in the 
hands of speculative adventurers. I am 
fully convinced that a system, justly and 
impartially worked, which would throw 
upon the State the responsibility of decid- 
ing, in cases of dispute, what is a fair 
rent, would be thegreatest possible benefit 
and assistance to the good landlords 
of Ireland. Give the occupiers secure 
tenure and protection from arbitrary rent 
raising, and I have no doubt they would 
readily pay the very utmost—in many 
instances, even more—than a good land- 
lord under the present system is willing 
to ask, while the new spirit created 
within them would so encourage industry 
and draw out the hidden stores of wealth, 
that, in a few years, the general progress 
of the country would swell, beyond all 
expectation, the legitimate sources of the 
landowner’s revenue. The problem of 
the State regulation of rent has hitherto 
been evaded, partly because it is repug- 
nant to English minds familiar with an 
entirely different system, and partly, no 
doubt, because it possesses some inhe- 
rent difficulties of its own. These diffi- 
culties, however, have been greatly 
over-estimated, and the fact has not 
been sufficiently recognized that eco- 
nomic science offers distinct principles 
for our guidance in the matter. It may 
be worth while observing that even the 
Landlord and Tenant Act throws upon 
the tribunals, in some circumstances, the 
duty of determining what is a fair rent. 
The Act provides, in a section to which I 
have previously referred, that in tenancies 
of £15 valuation or under a tenant, even 
when evicted for non-payment of rent, 
may be awarded compensation for dis- 
turbance, provided he can show that the 
rent claimed was excessive. If the Court 
can decide what rent is excessive, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of necessity, that it 
can decide what rent is fair. I put aside 
altogether, and the hon, and learned 
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Member for Limerick has this year put 
out of his Bill the notion, that a jury, 
composed mainly either of landlords 
and tenant-farmers, is to decide the 
amount of rent. The bias of self in- 
terest would be too strong to make such 
an arrangement workable, and results 
might occasionally be brought about 
somewhat analogous to a trial which is 
reported to have taken place some time 
ago in one of the Southern States of 
America. The jury was composed of 12 
blacks, the judge was black, and the 
prisoner, also a black man, was accused 
by the complainant, who was white, of 
assault and battery. The evidence of 
guilt was unimpeachable, but, after 
brief deliberation, the jury brought in 
an unanimous verdict and found the 
complainant guilty of horse stealing. 
We must remember, however, that the 
problem of determining the fair rent of 
land cannot be one of such insuperable 
difficulty, since it is constantly being 
solved with sufficient accuracy for prac- 
tical purposes by the landlords and agents 
of every well-managed Irish estate. The 
fair valuation rent of the popular de- 
mand and the rent charged on properly 
managed properties are identical. They 
are both capable of being reduced to 
a strictly scientific expression, as that 
element in the returns from land to 
which the name ‘economic rent” is 
given, of which both the conditions de- 
termining its amount, and the laws 
which regulate its growth, have been 
fully investigated. It must always be 
borne in mind that the responsibility 
of deciding what is a fair rent, either at 
the first letting or as regards subsequent 
adjustments, would only fall upon the 
State in those cases where the parties 
concerned had failed to agree among 
themselves. No reasonable man would 
propose to intrude the interference of 
the State where it was not asked for, 
and I am persuaded that the moral effect 
upon the landlord and tenant of knowing 
there was a tribunal to which the one 
could appeal for the enforcement of his 
just demands, and the other for protec- 
tion against undue exaction, would be 
such that, in the great majority of cases, 
at all events, after the first start, but 
little use would be made of the legal 
remedy. Such views as these have no 
doubt much unpopularity to contend 
against, arising out of associations and 
habits of mind formed from the peculiar 
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land systems of England and Scotland. 
There can be no more delusive guide in 
legislating for one country than notions 
derived from the state of things existing 
in another country, the feelings, habits, 
associations and history of which are en- 
tirely different. There is, perhaps, no 
part of Europe, except Russia, more 
unlike England in its social condition 
than Ireland is, and in no respect is this 
unlikeness greater than in the land sys- 
tem, in which a complete difference is 
veiled under an apparent similarity. 
Let us recognize the fact that the purely 
commercial treatment of land which 
peculiar circumstances have rendered 
possible in England is completely in- 
applicable to Ireland, as it is found 
inapplicable in nearly every part of 
Europe. Let us abandon for ever the 
deadly policy of applying the same 
remedies to persons of different consti- 
tutions and afflicted with different dis- 
orders. Let us also beware in dealing 
with this matter of imitating the mis- 
taken kindness of the man who, wishing 
to cut off the tail of his dog, thought it 
more merciful to do it a joint at a time. 
Let us rather face it boldly and deal 
with it thoroughly, so as to remove al- 
together a dangerous and _ irritating 
question from the arena of political con- 
troversy. Let us, neither too greatly 
scorning nor fearing the voice of popu- 
lar agitation, apply to this difficulty in 
a just and impartial spirit, the principles 
which true economic science indicates— 
not that so-called political economy 
which is a mere generalization from 
English circumstances, but that which 
is founded on a careful examination of 
Irish facts, remembering that ‘‘ the true 
secret of the power of agitators is the 
obstinacy of Rulers, and that Liberal 
Governments make a moderate people.” 
Let us, while we respect every reason- 
able pretension of the owners of land, 
try, for the first time, what the effect 
on Ireland, on Irish public opinion, on 
Irish loyalty, and on the material pros- 
perity of the county, may be of a 
pesantry, industrious and contented, be- 
cause; enjoying in security the fruit of 
their labours, bearing all just burdens, 
but subject to no tyrannical caprice, and 
learning to forget, in a more fortu- 
nate present, the memories of a miserable 
ast. 
r Mr. KING-HARMAN: Sir, I hope 
the House will grant its indulgence to a 
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Member who has not before addressed 
you when he endeavours, as I now do, 
to deal with such a difficult and im- 
portant subject as the question of land 
in Ireland. The difficulty which I feel 
is augmented because I approach the 
subject in the twofold character of a 
landlord and a tenant. Many Members 
of this House on both sides were of 
opinion that the Land-Act of 1870 had 
effectually settled this question; but to 
those living in Ireland it was manifest 
that the matter was by no means put at 
rest. I have no hesitation in saying that 
a vast amount of good that might have 
been done by the Act of 1870 was left 
undone and untouched. I believe that 
the hon. Member who last spoke (Mr. 
Blennerhassett) was right in saying that 
the landlords of Ireland may be charac- 
terized as good landlords. I am of 
opinion that the question of absenteeism 
is exaggerated, and in proportion to its 
size I think there are not more absentees 
in the case of Ireland than there are in 
the case of Great Britain. I freely con- 
cede, however, that Ireland feels it more 
than England, owing to the circum- 
stances in which she is placed—for the 
condition of the people in the two coun- 
tries is different. The people of Ireland 
take a great interest in this matter—the 
Land Bill was a test question at all the 
recent elections. When I was asked if 
I should vote for Mr. Butt’s Land Bill 
as it stood, I said undoubtedly I should 
not; but I added that I would pledge 
myself to vote for any measure which 
would give security of tenure to the 
tenant and give him the fruits of his 
toil. I cannot say that I agree with all 
the particulars of the present Bill; but I 
think the most objectionable clauses of 
the Bill of last year have been removed. 
This question is one which so demands 
investigation—it is a question which the 
Irish people have so deeply set their 
minds upon—that I hope the House 
will look carefully into it. This is not a 
question to be burked on a second read- 
ing—it is a Bill which ought to be passed 
into Committee, where it could be ex- 
amined clause by clause. In the in- 
terests of the landlords of Ireland it is 
desirable there should be a close exami- 
nation into the whole facts; and they 
are convinced, as I am convinced, that 
any investigation that is made will 
benefit them. A great deal of the agi- 
tation which has vexed the country has 
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sprung, not from the people who really 
suffer—the small tenants—but from 
the middlemen and the large grazing 
farmers, and I believe the more this 
question is brought before the light of 
day, the better the landlords will stand 
before tha country. I believe it will be 
proved that the oppression comes from 
the middleman, and this measure will 
I believe, lessen their power over the 
small occupier and cottager. I have 
recently had a case which illustrates 
what I mean. A lease of 99 years has 
recently fallen into my hands. I went 
down upon the land, and I found that 
the middleman had been oppressing a 
number of small tenants. It appeared 
the tenants had got a piece of bog which 
at the time they took it was worth a 
farthing an acre. When they had re- 
claimed it and built the miserable hovels 
in which they lived the middleman came 
down upon them, and charged them 
£3 2s. 6d. and £3 5s. an acre; he 
obliged them to graze their cattle on his 
pasturage at his own rate, and he obliged 
them to work for him fon any day—not 
constant work—he might choose to call 
for them at 8d. a-day, and that at a time 
when the adjoining farmers in harvest 
were paying at the rate of 2s. 6d. a-day 
for similar hier. Is not this a state 
of things, Sir, which requires investiga- 
tion at the hands of this House? Is it 
any wonder that a case of this kind 
should destroy the confidence of the poor 
tenants in some of their landlords? Is 
it any wonder the money is kept in banks 
at 2 per cent, instead of being spent on 
the improvement of the land? There 
is, no doubt, a very great difficulty in 
the way of English and Scotch Members 
understanding the Irish land question— 
and even for Irish landlords who do not 
go among their people. They might say 
that what does for England should do 
for Ireland; but they must deal in things 
as we find them—we must legislate for 
what actually are the facts of the case. 
The facts are that the small tenants are 
frightened, and that they are ground 
down by the middleman, and that the 
Act of 1870 has not remedied the great 
evils of this system. The workman of 
old spoke of the middleman. Solomon 
said—‘‘ When a poor man oppresseth 
the poor, it is as the sweeping rain that 
leaveth no food.”’ It would be easy to 
take many exceptions to the Bill now 
before the House, and I shall reserve 
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my right when it gets into Committee to 
take exception to some of the details. I 
shall have something to say about the 
clause which deals retrospectively with 
agreements since 1870. If that clause 
pass, what guarantee have we that a Bill 
in 1880 or 1887 will not be introduced 
to cancel this Bill? Another point to 
which I take exception relates to arbi- 
tration. The hon and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt), I observe, has 
omitted the clause providing for arbitra- 
tion by a jury; and I am very glad that 
he has done so. In its principle he pro- 
poses two referees, one to be appointed 
by the landlord, and the other by the 
tenant, and they are to appoint an arbi- 
trator. But if the landlord proposed an 
arbitrator and the tenant proposed an 
arbitrator, and they both stick to their 
arbitrators, what will he do then ? 

Mr. BUTT: Of course, in that case 
there would be no appointment. They 
would go to the Court. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN: That is a 
point to be considered. The principle 
on which I support this Bill is that I 
believe this is a question which cannot 
be shelved without inconvenience. We 
raust have a clear and full investigation. 
I believe if the House refuses to pass 
the second reading of this Bill Ireland 
will say that the Bill has been shelved 
without getting fair play: but if it is 
allowed to go fairly into Committee we 
can go back to our constituents in 
Ireland, and we can tell them that the 
House met our Bill fairly, and that it 
was fairly discussed clause by clause. If 
we cannot go to Ireland and say this, I 
am certain the agitation which has been 
going on on this subject will be con- 
tinued and extended. I beg to thank 
the House for the attention it has given 
to me while I have trespassed on its pa- 
tience, and, in conclusion, I must express 
the hope that the Bill will receive a 
second reading. 

Mr. CLIVE, who had placed on the 
Paper an Amendment, to move— 

‘* That it is expedient there should be a full 
inquiry before a Select Committee of this House 
as to the operation of the Land Act of 1870, 
and the relations of Landlord and Tenant in 
Ireland, with a view to any alteration of the 
Law which may be taken into consideration,” 


said, he greatly regretted that by not 
happening to be in the House when the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
sat down, he had lost the opportunity 
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of moving his Amendment, as he was 
convinced that an inquiry would have 
resulted in showing that the Act of 1870 
had acted most beneficially for the coun- 
try. He found, for instance, that the 
number of miserable cabins which had 
formerly disgraced the country had ma- 
terially diminished, and this was itself 
a proof of the improvements that, under 
the action of that measure, had taken 
place in the condition and habits of the 
people. It would appear, from some of 
the speeches which had been made in 
support of this Bill, as ifthe usual prac- 
tice in Ireland was that rents should be 
screwed up to the highest farthing, and 
everything done by competition, and 
otherwise to prevent the tenant from 
reaping the fruits of his industry. He 
denied everyone of those charges, and 
maintained that if the House consented 
to this Bill it would disturb the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant on 
account of a few persons who abused 
their rights. The probable explanation 
of the present demand would be found 
in this—that the tenants, having got 
some portion of their landlords’ property, 
thought they ought to get more. Speak- 
ing as an Irish landlord, having land in 
three counties and residing three months 
of the year in Ireland, he would say— 
‘Let us know whether this case has 
been proved.” In a letter to an Ameri- 
can journal, Zhe Jrish World, dated from 
London, and signed ‘ Transatlantic,” 
the writer, speaking of the Mitchelstown 
case, said— 


‘‘Mr. Bridge did not deny any of the facts 
alleged by Casey. ‘The agent simply main- 
tains that a printed history of his iniquities is 
likely to bring him another dose of lead. He 
thereby confesses, at all events, that he deserves 
shooting, and humane men can only regret that 
poor Crowe’s aim was not surer.’”’ 


A Member of that House (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), in one of his American lectures, 
printed in the same journal, said— 

“He found the root of all our evils in our 
system of land tenure, and asserted that nine- 
tenths of the Irish landowners hold their pro- 
perty by no title superior to that which is de- 
rived from tyranny and confiscation, and have, 
therefore, no more real right to it than he had 
to the North Pole.” 


That he (Mr. Clive) denied altogether. 
He believed there was not a single word of 
truth in what had been said about Mr. 
Bridge, and that a more humane man 
never lived. The valuation of the estate 
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of which Mr. Bridge was the agent was 
made by Mr. Walker; and as for the 
allegations that he was directed to make 
the valuation as high as he could and 
that Mr. Bridge walked the land with 
him, they were all false. Mr. Bridge 
was a most respectable gentleman, and 
quite incapable of the conduct imputed 
to him. What had Judge Longfield 
said? These were his, words— 

“In many cases the tenants hope by agita- 
tion and outrage to acquire more than they at 
present possess. They have great political 
power, and are able to reward the agitators who 
inflame their passions or their cupidity. They 
are taught to believe that it is in their power to 
acquire the absolute ownership of the land 
which they have hired for a limited period. 
Their well-founded complaints are mixed up 
with the most unreasonable demands, and by 
skilful sophistry and metaphorical language 
they are almost led to believe that murder may 
be justified when it is committed from motives 
of avarice or revenge. If any man searches for 
grievances suffered by tenants, he will have 
plenty of stories told him. Many will be utterly 
false and many will have a slight foundation of 
truth, distorted by the most monstrous exagge- 
rations; when names, dates, and facts are not 
stated, it is impossible to expose and detect the 
falsehood. Cases of inconsiderate and unjust 
hardships could never have been very frequent, 
and are now exceedingly rare.” 


In conclusion, he wished to say that all 
the charges brought against the land- 
lords might, in his opinion, be disposed 
of and set at rest if an inquiry were 
conceded. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, like many 
other hon. Members of this House, I 
was disappointed by the shortness of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick, and by that shortness I 
find myself at a disadvantage, because, 
having long known that hon. and learned 
Member, I am sufficiently aware of his 
talents, sufficiently conscious of his deep 
knowledge of his own native Ireland to 
be quite sure, that what falls from him 
—whether the House may agree or 
disagree with what he says—is worthy 
of itsattention. In years gone by I have 
stood upon the same platform with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. We stood 
together as Protectionists on the same 
platform at Liverpool. I, Sir, am a 
Conservative, unpopular, I fear, at pre- 
sent among some modern Conservatives, 
because I am not afraid of my own 
opinions. I always felt and will advo- 
cate the justice of the principle of pro- 
tection against foreign competition; but 
I was always aware that the principle of 
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protection might be applied, as between 
classes of this country, in a manner most 
detrimental to its interests, and I feel 
also that the principles of protection 
may be applied to one section of the 
United Kingdom and not to another, to 
the detriment of both sections, to the 
disturbance of the whole United King- 
dom. Now, I admit that the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick has an 
excuse against this argument from the 
fact of his being a Home Ruler. He 
proposes all his measures, such measures 
as the present, with reference, as I un- 
derstand, to Ireland only, and the hon. 
Member for Kerry warned us against 
expecting that the principle of this Bill 
would be found applicable to any other 
part ofthe United Kingdom but Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick may, Sir, be excused for having 
made so short a speech, because he has 
given us an old-fashioned explicit Pre- 
amble as part of his Bill. It should be 
remembered, that although it is the 
habit of this House to postpone the 
Preamble in Committee, yet, according 
to the practice of Parliament, if either 
House sanctions the second reading of a 
Bill, that House is then committed to 
the principle of the Preamble. I object 
to the principle embodied in this Pre- 
amble, and I think the House is bound 
to consider this Preamble, as part of the 
Bill on the second reading of the Bill, to 
approve or disapprove of the principle 
embodied in that Preamble, as decla- 
ratory of the principle of the Bill, and 
thus to declare its approval or disap- 
proval of the Bill as a whole on the 
second reading. This may seem a mere 
matter of form; but I remember, Sir, 
your Predecessor in office, Lord Eversley, 
when he was leaving that Chair, warned 
this House that all the Forms, the Rules, 
and Practice of this House and of Par- 
liament were founded on common sense ; 
and the interpretation of the principle of 
a Bill by its Preamble is founded on 
common sense, because if this House 
were to sanction the Preamble of this 
Bill on its second reading, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick would 
have a right to go to Ireland and tell 
people, that the House of Commons was 
committed to the principle of this Bill. 
It is, therefore, no mere matter of form ; 
it isa matter of substance whether the 
House sanctions the Preamble of this 
Bill, which it would do by passing the 
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second reading, because the considera- 
tion of the Preamble is not postponed 
till we get into Committee. The post- 
ponement ofthe Preamble, then, implies 
that the House has agreed by its majority 
to the principle of the Bill, as expressed 
in the Preamble. Ihope hon. Members 
will forgive me for having recalled to 
them the Parliamentary effect and the 
popular effect of sanctioning the second 
reading of a Bill with such a Preamble 
as this. I do not object to long Pream- 
bles; I think they illustrate a wise 
custom ; they explain the principles of 
the Bill to the Members of this House 
before we enter on debate, aye, before 
we come down to the House. Much of 
the confusion of our recent proceedings 
would be avoided, if the House had 
generally known beforehand the princi- 
ples upon which their Bills were drawn 
—drawn in a manner as explicit as I 
must say this Bill is. But, at the same 
time, the House is bound to express an 
opinion for or against the principle of a 
Bill which is drawn in this manner; it 
cannot avoid creating confusion in the 
public mind if it ignores a Preamble 
thus drawn. This Bill recites that there 
is a custom in the Province of Ulster 
which was recognized by the Land Act 
of 1870, and it proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that Parliament ought not only 
to preserve the existence of the Ulster 
custom, but ought to extend it to other 
parts of Ireland where it does not exist. 
Now what is custom? It is the founda- 
tion of Common Law. A custom is the 
growth of the habits of the people, whe- 
ther with respect to property, or their 
relations to each other ; habits consistent 
with the common sense and feeling of 
the people of the district in which that 
custom has grown up ; it expresses their 
common sense of their duties towards 
each other. Well, the custom has grown 
up by habit in Ulster, that the tenant 
shall have certain securities for his pro- 
perty, because the tenant’s property has 
been invested in the land of Ulster. 
This investment exists as a fact in that 
Province of Ireland. That fact does not 
exist, we are told, in the rest of Ireland, 
and yet Parliament is requested by this 
Preamble to presume a fact. It is pro- 


posed that Parliament shall assume the 
investment of capital in the rest of Ire- 
land, according to the Ulster custom, 
which does not exist, and the whole 
grievance rests upon the fact, that the 
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capital does not exist, and is not so em- 
ployed. [Mr. Burr: No.] The hon. 
and learned Member dissents, but why 
does he bring in a Bill to create a 
custom, if that custom exists elsewhere 
than in Ulster? 

Mr. BUTT: As the hon. Gentleman 
appeals to me so pointedly, and, indeed, 
has almost invited me to reply, allow 
me to point out that the Preamble dis- 
tinctly says—though perhaps it does goa 
little too far in that respect—that the 
Ulster custom does not exist out of 
Ulster. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: But the custom 
existed in Ulster before Parliament 
legislated, and the capital under it ex- 
isted also, and yet Parliament is now 
asked to legislate for the rest of Ireland, 
in the sense of Ulster tenant-right, 
where it does not*exist, and where the 
capital of the tenant has not been ap- 
plied, as it has in Ulster. Well, Sir, 
it comes to this, we are asked to 
legislate upon a presumption—the pre- 
sumption of a fact which does not exist. 
The custom of Ulster did not grow out 
of any Act of Parliament; it grew out 
of the nature and character of the popu- 
lation. Is the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick prepared to say we 
shall change the character of the people 
of the other Provinces of Ireland by 
legislating for them in the matter of 
land tenure as if they were the people 
of Ulster? Are we to change their re- 
ligion and their character by a Land 
Act? The hon. and learned Member 
knows too well that this Bill is founded 
upon the presumption of a state of facts 
which do not exist in any Province of 
Ireland except Ulster. Therefore, I 
look with deep suspicion upon the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. Anyone who will read 
theable work of my Oxfordcontemporary, 
Mr. Froude, will see that the difficulties 
in dealing with Ireland are not merely 
those which are inherent in the character 
of the population—inherent in their his- 
tory, they are the effects of their educa- 
tion and of their religion in great mea- 
sure. I admit that I am very far from 
justifying all the conduct of England to- 
wards Ireland ; but at the back of this 
Home Rule movement—for this is a 
Home Rule Bill—({‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Hon. Members cheer. [Renewed cheer- 
ing.| Well, then, Sir, the House must 
understand that this Billis a preparation 
for the separation of the government of 
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Ireland from that of the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Am I not, then, 
justified in opposing this Bill, since I 
am not prepared at present for either 
Home Rule or Repeal, in looking upon 
this Bill as preparing the way to some- 
thing further—as founded upon deeper 
principles than the mere desire to secure 
the capital of the tenant-farmer. It is 
adapted to a phase of legislation to which 
the great body of this House is opposed. 
If the great body of this House votes 
for the second reading of this Bill, the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
will be justified in going to Ireland 
and telling the people of Ireland 
that the House of Commons has 
taken a substantial step towards the 
establishment of Home Rule. I gather 
from the speeches of hon. Members 
from Ireland, and especially from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Blennerhassett), in opposition to 
the speech of the best landlord in 
Kerry (Mr. Herbert), who has recently 
addressed the House, that the hon. 
Member claims the admission of Adam 
Smith, that the application of economical 
principles of what is called free trade to 
the land of any country, which is the 
food-producing power of every country, 
ought not to be viewed in exactly the 
same light as the application of that 
principle to any other capital. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
would at one time have admitted that 
certain qualifications of the abstract doc- 
trine of Adam Smith with respect to 
free trade are necessary in their appli- 
cation to the tenure of land as a whole- 
some exception, that these doctrines 
might be carried to excess as regards 
the national provision of food. I admit 
the appeal of the hon. Member for Kerry. 
It is true that Adam Smith admitted 
that land could not be considered econo- 
mically in exactly the same light as other 
capital, because it was essential to the 
existence of the people as a nation. He 
placed land and the navigation laws, as 
an element of national defence, in the 
same category, and I think he did quite 
right, because provisions which may be 
necessary to secure the external safety 
of this country from naval aggression, 
and for the transmission of food, are es- 
sentially to be taken out of the category 
of those species of property which may 
safely be left in the rule of buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
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market, under all circumstances. I ad- 
mit all this. But what inference do I 
draw from it? That Parliament ought 
to be more careful in dealing with pro- 
perty in land than with any other kind of 
property. Depend upon it, Sir, the ca- 
pacity for freedom of every nation is 
more dependent upon the character of 
the tenure of land within it than upon 
any other physical or material conside- 
ration. I see in this Bill the vicious 
principle of the Land Act of 1870 car- 
ried somewhat further than it was in 
that Act. I objected to the Bill of 1870 
because it tended to place the State in 
the position of the landlord, and to re- 
duce real property in land to the condi- 
tion of a feudal tenure. That is a prin- 
ciple which is embodied in this Bill. It 
is a direct attack upon the tenure of 
property in Ireland, as it has existed in 
like manner as the tenure of property 
throughout the United Kingdom since 
the abolition of the feudal system. I 
know that the authorities of the domi- 
nant Church in Ireland would, if they 
could, restore the principles of feudalism 
in many matters. At this moment the 
monastic dependents or allies of these 
Roman Catholic authorities hold pro- 
perty in this country in a manner which 
is beyond the law, and distinct from the 
tenure of other property. The property 
held by the monastic corporations 
throughout the world is held upon a 
strictly feudal tenure—this fact has been 
recognized in Italy—that the tenure of 
monastic property is a feudal tenure, 
the difference between this feudal tenure 
and that of other property being that 
these monastics hold not under the 
headship of the State, but under that of 
his Holiness the Pope. Italy has just 
declared that she will not have this 
tenure exemplified within her dominions, 
and the law of England does not at pre- 
sent give that tenure any sanction. It 
is the worst form of the feudal tenure. 
I object to this Bill because its principle 
is founded upon the right of the State 
to dispossess the owners in Ireland of 
the land which they at present hold, on 
the same principles that land is held in 
the rest of the United Kingdom. I see 
plainly that there lies behind and within 
this Bill an intention of creating a feu- 
dal tenure, a tenure which has long 
been discarded by this country, and has 
been discarded within the last 10 years 
by the Italian nation. I hope the House 
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will forgive me for having spoken at 
some length ; but I wish, whether right 
or wrong in what I have said and think, 
to direct the attention of the House to 
the principles elucidated by the Preamble 
of this Bill. They are principles to 
which this House has never agreed, but 
to which, if it passes the second reading 
of this Bill, it will be held to have com- 
mitted itself, as the representative, not 
only of Ireland, but the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) that the only reason why 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Limerick had not spoken at length 
on moving the second reading was that 
he was suffering from illness, and felt 
unequal to the exertion. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Warwick- 
shire had spoken of the Bill as founded 
on the principle of depriving the land- 
lords of the land which they now held 
on the same principle as the land was 
held in the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Now, as one of those who was to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, he was prepared to 
justify every principle it contained. He 
should be extremely sorry, both as the 
Representative of the largest agricul- 
tural constituency in Ireland and as a 
landowner himself, to allow his name to 
be placed on the back of a Bill which 
would warrant the observation that it 
was intended to convey the property of 
the landlord to the tenant, and which 
deserved to be stigmatised as a robbery, 
as it had been by the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Herbert). It had been 
argued that this Bill would make the 
landlord a mere rent-charger. But it did 
not deprive the landlord of any right 
which he at present enjoyed—if this 
Bill passed it was merely permissive. It 
did not say that the lands in Ireland 
were to be held perpetually by the 
tenant, but it gave to the tenant the right 
of going before a legal tribunal, and by 
making a declaration he was to retain 
the land while he paid a reasonable rent. 
He might say that, if the law passed, 
very few cases would arise under it, 
because there was a good feeling between 
the good landlords and their tenants at 
present :—it was only where there were 
landlords who nnized over their 
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into operation. If the Bill became law 
the landlord would still enjoy all the 
rights he at present possessed ; he would 
not only be the owner of the royalties, 
mines and minerals, but he would have 
the sole right of ejectment for non-pay- 
ment of rent; the only power that the 
landlord would be deprived of was the 
power—a power he never should have re- 
ceived—of putting a capricious rent upon 
the tenant ; if the tenant did not pay a 
fair rent the landlord had power to evict 
him. In return for the loss of this power 
he would have the prompt payment, a 
happy tenant, and a cordiality of feeling 
between him and histenants. The land- 
lord would raise the moral standard of 
the people, crime would lessen, and Ire- 
land would become a happy and con- 
tented country. That would be the effect 
of the Bill. He wished to recall a cir- 
cumstance which, he hoped, would 
induce Members to vote for the Bill. 
Hon. Members who opposed the Bill 
might have heard of Mr. Buckley—a 
Gentleman who formerly sat in that 
House, and who supported the Land Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. Had they heard of his 
conduct towards his tenants? and, if so, 
would not they desire to come to the 
protection of the hapless and oppressed 
— on that gentleman’s estate? The 

itchelstown estate was formerly the 
property of the Earl of Kingston. A 
portion of that estate was purchased in 
the Incumbered Estates Court by a land 
company, among the original directors 
of which were the Earl of Devon and 
Mr. Monsell, now Lord Emly. Mr. John 
Sadlier having become trustee of the 
estate, introduced as manager a Mr. 
Bridge, who had been a greater part of 
his life in America, and was afterwards 
connected with the Tipperary Bank, 
which had brought so much discredit on 
Mr. Sadlier’s name and so much misery 
on his countrymen. The estate was pur- 
chased for £35,000-—-nine years’ pur- 
chase—and it yielded the company a 
clear interest of.6 per cent. They were 
not, however, satisfied with this, and 
raised the rents until the land gave them 
an interest of 7 per cent. Mr. Brogden, 
a Member of that House, was for a time 
ee of the estate, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Massey, who had before 
been agent for the Kingston estate. 
These gentlemen were highly respected 
by the tenantry; but a great misfor- 
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tune befel them when they fell into 
the hands of Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, 
who acquired the property for £96,000. 
He was a wealthy Manchester manufac- 
turer, and dealt with his tenantry in the 
same way as he dealt with a bale of 
cotton or a bale of flax. What was the 
first act of Mr. Buckley? He employed 
a Mr. Walker, a stranger to the district, 
to value the land, and Mr. Walker re- 
commended that thé rents should be 
enormously raised. He proposed, for 
example, that one man who paid £3 6s. 
a-year should in future pay £17 10s.; 
and that the rent of a widow should be 
raised from 19s. to £3. The tenants said 
they could not pay these rents, and im- 
mediately 100 notices to quit were served 
upon them, over 550 people being thus 
threatened to be thrown homeless on the 
roadside. Mr. Buckley was warned by 
the authorities of the consequences of 
his acts. Mr. Bridge, his agent, was 
fired at and wounded. He obtained 
£1,000 compensation from the Grand 
Jury, and that sum was placed on the 
unhappy tenants themselves. The con- 
sequence was that many of the tenants 
were in receipt of outdoor relief, and a 
memorial had been sent to the late Lord 


Lieutenant representing their deplorable 


condition. It had been found necessary 
to build an iron barrack at the entrance 
to Mr. Buckley’s demesne, in which a 
dozen constables were stationed, two of 
whom accompanied Mr. Bridge every- 
where he went. Notwithstanding these 
precautions he was fired at a second time, 
the driver of his car was killed, two of 
the policemen were wounded, and he 
himself received nine pellets. Surely 
that was a state of things which ought 
not to be allowed to exist in a Christian 
country. Mr. Buckley had turned a 
smiling district into one of the most 
miserable spots of the known world. 
He would contrast the conduct of Mr. 
Buckley with that of another gentleman 
of large landed estate in the county of 
Cork—NMr. Penrose Fitzgerald, a deputy 
lieutenant of the county. Mr. Fitzgerald 
sent a circular to his tenantry informing 
them that he intended to have a new 
valuation of his estates, which had not 
been valued for 100 years, and inviting 
them, if they wished, to appoint a valua- 
tor of their own to act with his nominee 
—any difference between the two valua- 
tors to be left to an arbitrator, whose 
decision was to be final. Mr. Fitzgerald 
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had just informed him by telegraph that 
the tenants had consented to leave the 
matter to the valuator named by him; 
that they had accepted the rents which 
he recommended, and that he and his 
tenantry were now both happy. What 
Mr. Fitzgerald had done was just what 
was proposed in this Bill, and there was 
no tendency to confiscation or robbery in 
that. Ireland was discontented on this 
question. She had no manufacturers 
like England; she was in a state of 
poverty, and she had no mines or manu- 
factories to employ her surplus popula- 
tion. He warned the House that the 
time would come when the manufac- 
tories would decline, the coal would 
not be found, and then the land 
question would be the question of Eng- 
land. Ireland had no coal and iron, and 
the result was that while the population 
of the cities and towns of England was 
four-fifths of the whole population, and 
only one-fifth depending upon agricul- 
ture, in Ireland three-fourths of the 
population depended upon agriculture, 
with only 1,200,000 people in the towns. 
Didnotthatshow that thecircumstancesof 
the two countries were entirely different? 
The people of Ireland had still a claim 
upon Parliament. After 700 years of 
adverse legislation they were not want- 
ing in allegiance and loyalty. There was 
one point of dissatisfaction, and that was 
the question of the land. Give the people 
some interest in the land, and instead of 
Ireland being a weakness and a danger 
to England, they would make Ireland 
happy and contented and loyal to the 
English people. 

Mr. PLUNKET would not deny that 
in Ireland there was great excitement 
and some discontent in connection with 
this land question. He did not think it 
was possible that, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the old grievances of 
Ireland could have been redressed with- 
out leaving traces of embers of agi- 
tation, which he was sorry to say had 
been in some instances fanned into dis- 
affection by the advocates of hopeless 
schemes which had been proposed to the 
Irish people, and impossible measures 
which had been held out to them as 
objects for which they ought to strive; 
but which when they came to be debated 
in that House had been deservedly 
scouted by decisive majorities composed 
of Liberals and Radicals as well as Con- 
servatives. It was well that impracticable 
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proposals such as this now before them 
should pass beyond the stage of platform 
oratory, to be embodied in Bills that 
could be submitted to the calm judgment 
of the House. The Bill brought in last 
year, after being debated for two days, 
was rejected by a majority of nearly 6 to 1. 
One of the fruits of that debate was to be 
found in the circumstance that some of 
the most striking details of the Bill of 
last year had vanished from the measure 
as it was now proposed to the House, 
and in the country also he perceived a 
calmer judgment and more reasonable 
ideas on this question. There was one 
remarkable feature about that day’s de- 
bate. He had always understood that the 
great difference of opinion between what 
were called the Irish Members and the 
late Government in dealing with the land 
question was that the Bill of 1870 did 
not touch the tenure. Now, not one 
hon. Member who had supported this 
Bill had gone into the question of tenure. 
He had listened to the admirable speech 
of the hon. Member for Kerry—but he 
did not touch upon tenure. He gave a 


most learned and instructive discourse 
on the law of entail in Ireland, and also 
his ideas upon the effect of mortgages 


and other encumbrances, and he referred 
to certain clauses of the Land Act of 
1870. But those were the very questions 
with which this Bill did not propose to 
deal. Notice had been given by the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
of a Motion fora Committee to inquire into 
the causes which interfered with the com- 
plete operation of the clauses of the Land 
Act of 1870 which were associated with 
the name of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and he should have much 
pleasure in supporting that Motion, 
which he hoped the Government would 
assent to, but that inquiry was also be- 
side the real question now before them. 
On this occasion the question of rents 
rather than tenure had been gone into. 
It was well known that land in Ireland 
had been let at rents ridiculously low 
as compared with rents in England 
and Scotland. And even on this point a 
remarkable change has been made in 
the Bill. The picturesque, not to say 
grotesque, clauses providing that rents 
should be fixed by juries of agricultural 
tenants had disappeared: but there re- 
mained others, the tendency of which 
was to weaken the responsibility of Chair- 
men of Counties, But arbitrators and 
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assessors must either be strangers whose 
awards would not give satisfaction, or 
local valuers who would be suspected of 
partizanship. The County Chairmen 
had performed the delicate and difficult 
duties imposed upon them by the Land 
Act in a very satisfactory and straight- 
forward manner, and it would be unwise 
to diminish their responsibility. But for 
other reasons he did not like the debate 
to close without speaking as the repre- 
sentative of very many landlords of Ire- 
land, and as one who had the interests 
of Ireland very much at heart—interests 
which he thought would be injured by 
some of the proposals in the Bill. This 
Bill was practically the same Bill that it 
was his duty last year to oppose on the 
part of the Government. As to that 
clause in the first part of the Bill, the 
object of which was the better securing 
of the Ulster Custom of tenant right at 
the end of a lease, he had himself sup- 
ported similar provisions when proposed 
in 1876 by the hon. Member for Down- 
patrick (Mr. Mulholland), but opposed 
by the hon. Member for Down (Mr. 
Sharman Crawford), and which had 
since been filched—he would not say 
ravished — from its true author (Mr. 
Mulholland) by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry County (Mr. R. Smyth). 
He should be glad to see the question 
settled satisfactorily. The second part 
of the Bill was an attempt to amend 
the Land Act of 1870, and any proposals 
not going outside of the true principles 
of the Act of 1870 would be entitled to 
fair consideration. But the 15th clause 
proposed to repeal that clause of the Act 
which preserved the right of contract in 
eases of holdings above £50, and he 
wished especially to protest against this 
repealing clause. There was, however, 
no use discussing any amendment of the 
Land Act when behind all these clauses 
there remained those providing that, on 
the serving of a notice by a tenant upon 
the landlord, the County Court Judge 
might declare that the tenant was for ever 
proprietor of his holding on the payment 
of what was called a fair rent. This was 
the core, the heart, the pith of the Bill— 
what the tenant farmers of Ireland had 
been led to expect, but what they would 
never obtain from this House. In the 
simplest form in which it was possible 
to do it, the Bill would convert the 
tenant into an owner and the owner into 
arent-charger. When the tenant had 
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gone to the bad and the holding to ruin, 
and the rent could no Longer be paid, 
the landlord might be entitled to some 
kind of reversion which would bring 
back the holding to him, to be let again 
if he chose under similar conditions to 
another tenant. But unless a tenant 
failed to pay the rent, the property was 
his for ever. The inducements offered 
in the Bill of last year to sub-division 
and sub-letting had not been got rid of, 
for the 38th clause, defining the acts 
that were not to be deemed a violation 
of the covenant against sub-division, was 
large enough to admit of a practical 
violation of the covenant. The grounds 
on which he would resist the second 
reading were those stated by the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich in support 
of the Land Act of 1870. Speaking 
against a proposal in favour of fixity of 
tenure as a counter policy—which the 
House refused to accept by an over- 
whelming majority of 442 against a mino- 
rity of 11—the right hon. Gentleman said 
that if it were necessary for reasons of 
State to deprive any landlord of his pro- 
prietorial rights, then they must give 
him compensation ; and then, he asked, 
who was to pay him? the State? If 
this movement succeeded, said the 


right hon. Gentleman, it would turn 
all the landlords of Ireland into idle 


loungers upon the land. It would 
deprive them of their rights and ab- 
solve them from their duties. The 
Bill had been advocated on the ground 
of eviction; but he believed the: cases 
of capricious eviction had been very 
few. He did not deny that if the 
facts stated respecting Mr. Buckley’s 
estate had been accurately set forth, 
they showed a very harsh case of land- 
lord oppression. But the House should 
be made aware that opinion in Ireland 
was very much divided on the facts of 
that case, and that, as he was informed, 
Mr. Buckley was personally as good and 
estimable a man as could be found. 
That was the only case brought for- 
ward as an actual instance, although the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett) had evolved others out of his inner 
consciousness or of his more remote 
recollections. But even though some 
cases of harsh conduct towards the te- 
nantry were to be found, when the 
House came to consider a measure which 
converted all the landlords, bad and 
good, into re-ntchargers, were these 
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cases sufficient to induce the House to 
deprive of their proprietorial rights the 
good landlords of Ireland, who were ad- 
mitted to be the overwhelming majority? 
It was all very well to talk of ancient 
oppressions and ancient confiscations, 
but was the House to tell the hon. 
Members for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) and Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh), 
for example, that they were to be ex- 
propriated from their lands? Their 
ancestors were Kings of Connaught and 
Leinster long before Strongbow had in- 
vaded Ireland, and long before the 
ancestors of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, or, at all events, his (Mr. Plun- 
ket’s) ancestors, had crossed the Chan- 
nel with the ‘‘ proud invader.” Could 
he go to these descendants of the old 
Irish Kings, because it was loosely said 
that the lands of Ireland had been 
confiscated three times over, and pro- 
pose to them a fourth, and a crucial 
attempt at confiscation? Was he to go 
to men whose footsteps were almost 
worshipped by their tenants, and say 
that they were to be deprived of their 

roperty and their power of doing good 
facuee Mr. Bridge or some other 
landlord here or there was accused 
of having abused his position? The 
House had heard some stories of op- 
pressive landlordism—let him in con- 
trast tell the House what he had himself 
seen in Ireland since the last debate on 
the Land Question. There was a pro- 
prietor in the West of Ireland—one of 
the largest in Connaught—whose terri- 
tories stretched from the shores of Lough 
Corrib to Kylemoor. For years and 
years he had been spending every penny 
of the income of this property in im- 
proving it. If they looked down from 
the lofty hills surrounding the estates of 
this gentleman they could trace its limits 
as if painted on a map, they would see 
that which had been comparatively a 
desert blooming like a garden. Would 
they deprive such a man of the power 
of doing good because coming there 
with his wealth he sought to redress 
the inequalities he found? He removed 
some tenants, who went to America, but 
with no heart-ache and yell provided for, 
and he had squared the farms and 
changed the character of these badly 
managed lands, others he had bought 
up and improved. Did they — 
the tenants resented this treatment ? On 
the contrary, when in the last autumn 
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the landlord was stricken down with 
illness, and after a long absence, he re- 
turned to see these tenants, he found for 
10 or 15 miles along the road, and at 
his park-gates, triumphal arches pro- 
vided by subscriptions of his tenantry— 
humble men who gladly gave their pen- 
nies, sixpences, and shillings. And 
when his carriage arrived, his people— 
many of them had come great distances 
from their cottages and hamlets in 
the valleys of the Connemara hills— 
took the horses out and drew him 
home. Would the House pass this Bill 
upon the allegation of a few trumpery 
cases like those adduced? If they did 
they would violate the laws of property 
that had hitherto prevailed in the United 
Kingdom, and not only do a great in- 
justice to the landlords, but inflict a 
grievous and irremediable injury upon 
the tenantry of Ireland. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Plunket) has lost nothing of his 
native Irish eloquence by his change of 
seat from the Treasury Bench to a seat 
below the Gangway. I wish, how- 


ever, that in place of his glowing sketch 
of that happy valley somewhere in Con- 


nemara he had treated us to some solid 
argument upon the Bill. He told us 
that tenure was the really important 
element in this question. That is quite 
true; we do not hide the fact ; we pro- 
claim it. He told us that every speaker 
on our side had avoided that critical sub- 
ject. I expected when he uttered the 
taunt that he himself, at all events, was 
going to favour us with his views upon 
Irish land tenure. But I call attention 
to the fact that he sat down without 
venturing a word upon the subject ; and 
that of all those who have avoided or 
evaded it he has been the most con- 
spicuous in his prudence. Well, I, at 
all events, am not afraid to face the 
question of tenure, although I know itis 
that which is most difficult to be under- 
stood and most sure to be disagreeable 
to this House. Irish Members, I am 
well aware, have a certain reluctance to 
grapple with it, because they utterly 
despair of beifg able to secure your ap- 
preciation of a state of things so unlike 
what you possess, so repugnant to all 
your ideas and notions of ‘‘ property.” 
Yet, if I must say it, there is displayed 
on this subject of property an amount of 
ignorance hardly creditable to men who 
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undertake the office and duties of legis- 
lators. I heard in the Irish Land Bill 
debate last year the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) address to the House arguments 
on property that would not be tolerated 
in a boy student of 15 who sought to 
pass in knowledge of law. He ridiculed 
the idea of giving a tenant six or twelve 
months’ notice to quit, and asked hon. 
Gentlemen how would they like to have 
their butlers or their footmen refusing to 
leave without a like formality? That 
was the style of argument which the 
noble Lord did not disdain to use on 
this question. Nay, more; he went on 
to ask why should men be more restricted 
in dealing with their property in land 
than with their property in consols? 

“Hear, hear!’’] Well, Sir, hon. Gen- 

emen opposite cheer that as if they ap- 
proved it; but let me tell them that if 
any of them went down to-morrow to the 
Inns of Court and entered as a student 
of law, the first book on real property 
that would be put into their juvenile 
hands would be called Williams on Real 
Property. Well, on opening this book, 
to learn the very A B C of the law, they 
would find this commencement—‘“‘ The 
first thing a student of English law of 
real property has to do is to get rid of 
the idea that our laws recognize any 
such thing as absolute property in or 
dominion over land.” I quote from 
memory the substance of the passage. 
Hon. Gentlemen will find it substan- 
tially accurate if they consult the 
text, and I wish them joy of their 
task. What! No absolute property in 
land! If the assertion came from the 
benches behind me, I know what would 
be shouted from the other side. They 
would call out ‘‘communism,” ‘ rob- 
bery,”’ ‘‘ confiscation.” But here it is 
discovered to be not a proposal or a 
theory, but an actual fact of your exist- 
ing law; nay, the very corner-stone and 
fundamental principle of your law of 
real property—‘‘no absolute ownership 
of land!” Perhaps it was unreasonable 
of me to assume that the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire might have 
known as much as that on a subject on 
which he undertook to speak; at all 
events, I make him a present of the in- 
formation for his future enlightenment. 
Now, Sir, we who plead the cause of 
the land tenants of Ireland are encoun- 
tered by two cries, and if one is true, 
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the other must be a fraud. In one 
breath it is said we are the origin 
and source, the authors and sole sus- 
tainment of the agitation; the people 
at large caring little about it. Very 
well; but in the next breath it is pro- 
claimed that we do not care a straw 
about the question—that we are driven 
to speak on it by the clamours of the 
tenant-farmers, and that we take up the 
question lest we should lose our seats. 
Now, how can both these stories be true? 
Which of ,them is false? Or rather, on 
which of them—for they are equally de- 
void of foundation—will hon. Gentlemen 
who assail us take their stand? I tell 
them now they must make their election, 
and say on which line they will fight the 
case. They shall not be allowed this 
double resort, this alternate story, one 
side of which belies the other. Are we 
“‘ agitators’ who invent this grievance, 
or are we time-serving politicians who 
are merely driven to espouse this cause? 
I tell this House this Irish land question, 
with all its momentous issues, its impor- 
tant interests, its stormy passions, existed 
before our time, and will prevail when 
we are gone, if it be not settled ere then. 
It is as independent of our influence as 
to its origin as is the Atlantic gale. Con- 
template the long array of legislative at- 
tempts to settle this question. Count the 
numerous Irish Land Bills of one sort or 
another brought into this House within 
the past quarter of a century. What 
does all this prove? That a terribly 
real evil is at the bottom of the question; 
that there can be no rest, no peace, no 
pause in resistance to, and struggle 
against, that evil; no cessation of de- 
bates like this till it has been overthrown. 
Those bygone attempts mark certain 
steps or stages in the land question. At 
first men plucked up courage to appeal 
to the principles of commercial honesty 
outraged by landlord confiscation of 
tenants’ outlay. That was a feature in 
the case easily enough comprehended in’ 
a commercial country like this. Next, 
the appeal was as to freedom of contract; 
you were asked to protect the tenant be- 
cause there could be no free contract in 
his case, which was true enough ; yet all 
this left the strongest and the deepest 
part of the tenant’s case untouched. The 
commercial dishonesty of confiscating the 
tenant’s improvement was portion of the 
case ; the farce of supposing a free con- 
tract between the land serf and his 
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master was another; but beyond and 
beside all this there lay the greater and 
more important principle of the tenant’s 
claim—rather let me say, his ancient 
lawful, traditional, and indubitable right 
—to undisturbed occupancy as long as 
he paid a fair and equitable rent. This 
is the pinch of the whole case. I tell 
you that until you boldly face this fact 
of the Irish idea of joint right or copart- 
nership in the land you are only dealing 
with fragments of the case. The Land 
Bill of 1870, of which I think more 
highly now than I did when it was being 
passed, has at all events this supreme 
merit, that it admitted the principle I 
here state; for on what other ground 
does it entitle a tenant to compensation 
for disturbance if not for invasion of his 
occupancy right ? It is this which under- 
lies all the unhappy struggle which has 
made the land question so terrible an 
episode in our history. It is simply a 
case of a strong nation seeking to force 
on a weaker a system of land tenure 
utterly repugnant to its own—utterly 
subversive of the rights of the people. 
Your English ideas of tenure, such as 
they are, have never been accepted by 
the Irish people. You are every day 
more and more drifting into a system of 
ure contract, or mere casual hire of the 
and surface. Accidental or fortuitous 
circumstances enable that system to suit 
you, or at least enables it to prevail with- 
out the evils it would bring elsewhere. 
But that is not our case; that is not our 
Irish conception of tenure as it has come 
down to us in record and history. The 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Plunket) contended that this claim of 
the occupiers would not only invade the 
property of modern purchasers, but 
would confiscate the ancient rights of 
even the representatives of Irish Chief- 
tains—the hon. Members for Roscom- 
mon and Tralee (the O’Conor Don, and 
the O’Donoghue). I must, with all pos-- 
sible respect for the learning of my hon. 
and learned Friend, refer him to his 
most elementary class book on Irish his- 
tory for more correci information as to the 
relations of Irish Chieftains towards the 
septs. The Irish Chieftains had no such 
power, no such right, as he imagines. 
They could evict no clansman tenant. 
They could distrain him for rent; as to 
that the law was clear; but they could 
not evict him from his holding. The 
Government are spending some hun- 
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dreds, perhaps I might say thousands, 
of pounds, voted by this House, in the 
translation of the remarkable and vener- 
able code of laws known as the Brehon 
Code. In that marvellous collection of 
laws 2,000 years old—that code which 
was actually and Jegally administered in 
Ireland down to the 17th century—it is 
a singular fact that whereas we find the 
most minute details and forms as to dis- 
tress for the Chieftain’s rent, nowhere is 
eviction recognized. I correct myself. 
There is one exception; and it is one 
both interesting and instructive ; for one 
cause, and one cause only, could a tenant 
be evicted—namely, in the words of the 
code, ‘‘for a crime against humanity ; 
for shutting his door against the hun- 
gry, the wounded or the dying.” That 
lawran in Irelanddown toa recent period. 
Its spirit survives to the presentday. In 
fact, at the period of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion the Irish took with fatal, too 
fatal, ease the first appearance of the in- 
vaders, until they found them introducing 
the Anglo-Norman ideas of land tenure, 
whereby the tenantry or clansmen were 
robbed of their right of occupancy, and 
placed utterly at the mercy of the lord. In 
that hour began the land war which has 
come down to the present day. Four hun- 
dred years later, in the reign of the eighth 
Henry, a number of the Irish Princes 
were induced to accept English titles or 
patents, making them “ landlords” ac- 
cording to the English system ; but this 
was a robbery of what was not theirs to 
take or the King’s to give—namely, the 
title of the tenantry to occupy their 
lands subject only to payment of fair 
rent. Accordingly, the moment this 
perfidy of the Chiefs was heard of they 
were deposed, others were duly and 
legally elected in their stead, and we 
had what were called ‘‘the King’s 
O'Reilly,” and ‘the Irish O'Reilly,” 
‘the King’s O’Conor,” and ‘‘the Irish 
O’Conor.”” In a word, the land code 
was not to be thus overthrown. Even 
when the clan system fell, in the reign 
of James I., we find Royal Proclama- 
tions promising to recognize the right of 
the people to undisturbed occupancy of 
the land. That idea, that tradition, it is 
that clings desperately in the Irish 
ae ys mind; the idea of a right, a 
egal right, an equitable, ancient, his- 
torical, indefeasible right to his humble 
homestead, subject only to a fair and 
reasonable landlord’s rent. Go visit in 
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the condemned cell the wretch whose 
hand has been imbrued in the blood of 
his evicting flandlord; go question the 
Ribbon conspirator who plots against an 
agent’s life; and you will find this idea 
rooted in their mind—that they are not 
criminals, but men avenging an outrage 
on lawful right and justice; defending 
their title to occupancy of the soil. No- 
where, I assert, will you find any trace 
of the idea that the landlord is not 
entitled to his rent. That right is uni- 
versally, cheerfully recognized. But by 
Irish tenure law the landlord’s right to 
rent and the tenant’s right to occupancy 
are equally strong; neither can over- 
ride the other. That, to be sure, is not 
statute law; but so much the worse for 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of 
Ireland. That is not your system of 
a and you are trying by statutes 
to force ‘your feudal system on Irish 
tenants. To end this conflict of centuries 
is the aim of the Bill now before you. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket), with angry 
emphasis, tells us it never will pass this 
House. With equal vehemence I now 
answer back and tell him that until it 
passes there shall be, and there can be, 
no respite from combat. The Irish land- 
tenants are alive to all that is involved. 
They have set their hearts upon this 
question, and never, never will they de- 
sist until it is carried. It is not a 
starving or famished people who most 
resolutely fight for their rights. The 
Irish farmers, just because they have 
somewhat improved in comfort, are 
grown more tenacious of their rights, 
more determined in their course of ac- 
tion. Security of tenure they have 
vowed to obtain, and they will never 
desist till it has been recognized by 
statute. As for the need of such a right, 
I could cite cases even from my own 
county, where good landlords are not 
few, to show the wrong and the cruelty 
and the plunder that are wrought by 
the present system; but I feel bound to 
consider the limited time we have at 
command, and to remember that others 
well worthy of a hearing on this ques- 
tion have yet to speak. So far, indeed, 
the debate has been in creditable con- 
trast to that of last year, and no one can 
complain of the general spirit in which 
our case has been contested. I hope the 
same may be said at the close. Let us 
not be encountered to-day with taunts I 
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have heard, and been sorry to hear, be- 
fore. Let no one think to silence us by 
the story that we have no tenants of our 
own. [Jronical cheers.| That is true of 
some of us, as it is true of some of our op- 
ponents; butif it were a necessary quali- 
fication, there are men around me who 
take their stand upon this Bill who can 
measure acre for acre with those who 
ironically cheered just now. But I repel 
such a test. I, thank God, do not own 
as much land as would sod a lark; Iam 
neither a landlord nor a tenant, and 
must naturally be all the more impartial 
and independent. But is this, indeed, an 
incapacity ? When the noble Ashley 
strove from year to year for the white 
slaves of the factory, did some Lanca- 
shire Cotton Lord, arrogant as ignorant, 
seek to abash him by the announcement 
that he did not own a single spindle? 
When Wilberforce pleaded for-the West 
Indian slaves, did some Jamaica planter 
seek to silence him by the assertion that 
he did not own a single pound of human 
flesh on which to lay a ‘“ master’s” 
thong? If so, we too may bear taunts 
of a like kind here to-day. We are the 
men who have a real stake in this ques- 
tion; a real stake in the country ; a stake 
dearer and deeper than any held by 
those who wring thousands to be squan- 
dered in profligacy from field and lea, 
from valley and hillside, where their 
face is never seen. We have the stake 
of men whose lot is cast with their own 
people, their own country; men whose 
happiness or fortune must be affected 
for good or ill by the general weal—by 
the comfort or the misery, the turbu- 
lence or the tranquillity, around them. 
With such a stake at issue we fling our- 
selves into this cause, having devoted 
ourselves to the endeavour to end this 
sanguinary agrarian war, and to close 
for ever a page in our social history all 
stained with blood, all blotted by tears. 
Mr. O’REILLY said, that he had 
thought it his duty to oppose the Bill 
of his hon. and learned Friend last year, 
but though he represented an agricul- 
tural constituency, not one word of 
complaint had he heard in regard to 
the vote he had given. They respected 
the motives that influenced his conduct, 
and they found no fault with the course 
he took, although they did not agree 
with him. Considerable changes from 
the Bill of last year had been made in 
the present measure, and the position of 
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those who had opposed the measure of 
last year was changed in a corresponding 
degree. The changes to which he 
alluded had to some extent met his 
objections. The Land Act of 1870 was 
passed, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
to counteract insecurity of tenure in the 
ease of the smaller tenants by imposing 
damages for evictions. It had, however, 
been shown that those damages failed 
to secure their object, and that some 
further legislation was required. The 
Act, failed in the first place, in conse- 
quence of the provisions for the con- 
tinuity of title. It also failed to pre- 
vent that slow, gradual raising of rents 
which eventually became crushing. The 
tenant found his rent raised again and 
again until the rent became excessive. 
He hoped to tide the difficulty over, but 
matters became worse and worse, and 
he only realized his position when he 
was ruined. His rent being then in 
arrear, he forfeited the advantages of 
the Irish Land Act and could get no 
compensation. It might be said, why 
did not the tenant resist? In the first 
place, the class of poor tenants were not 
calculated to offer resistance; and be- 
sides that the poor tenant, like the 
camel, could not tell what was the last 
straw to break his back. As the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich said, in 
reference to the Land Act, and speaking 
of the small tenants, they interfered 
with freedom of contract in this case 
because this class of tenantry was not 
free. A great many of the arguments 
used that day had been addressed to the 
Bill of last Session, and it appeared that 
sufficient Notice had not been given of 
the alterations introduced into the pre- 
sent Bill. The present Bill did extend 
legislative indulgence to a class who 
required it, and extended the benefits of 
the Land Act to those who were unable 
to avail themselves of the Act. In the 
Bill of last Session perpetuity of tenure 
was given to all the tenants in Ireland, 
provided that the rent should be fixed 
by valuation ; but the present Bill would 
leave at least two-thirds of the farmers 
all the freedom of contract. He wished 
to say one word in appeal to the class to 
which he belonged. Landlords, as a 
class, he believed, might claim any just 
judgment, and he was sure that it would 
not tend to their discredit. He knew 
that a large class of small tenantry in 
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Ireland were, to a considerable extent, 
subject to what was practically un- 
limited power on the part of landlords, 
and he believed they (the landlords) 
could say that generally the power was 
used for the best. It was a maxim 
among them all never to subject a tenant 
to eviction so long as he paid the rent. 
He appealed to landlords to support this 
Bill, which proposed to apply to those 
few among their own class who now 
refused to be bound by the maxim. 
The hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Herbert) opposed the Bill. He had a 
large number of tenants, and he (Mr. 
O’Reilly) believed had never turned one 
away, and no question for compensation 
had arisen. He appealed to the hon. 
Member for his support in endeavouring 
to make those advantages general, and 
extend them to those small tenants not 
so favourably situated as his own. He 
wished to impress upon the House that 
he did not speak on behalf of the farmer 
who had a large number of acres; they 
were as capable of taking care of them- 
selves as were the tenants of England :— 
with capital in their hands, they met the 
landlords upon an equal footing—he 
pleaded for the class of small tenants 
who, notwithstanding the benefits of the 
Land Act, trembled at the word of the 
landlord. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he should vote 
in favour of the second reading of the 
Bill; and as it was notorious that the 
principles underlying the measure were 
not understood, and did not command 
sympathy on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, he wished to explain briefly his 
reason for the vote which he intended to 
give. The hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had spoken 
of the Bill as a measure of Home Rule. 
He (Mr. Courtney), on the contrary, was 
of opinion that the more attention the 
proposal received in that House the 
greater would be the injury inflicted 
upon the agitation for Home Rule—an 
agitation which, if successful, would, in 
his view, bring an immense amount of 
misery and wretchedness upon Ireland. 
He supported the Bill as the best way of 
avoiding Home Rule. It would show 
on the part of Parliament a desire to 
meet requirements and remove ob- 
jections with regard to the tenure of 
land in Ireland in accordance with 
the feelings of the people. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire had 
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enunciated a principle laid down by 
Adam Smith, that Parliament should be 
more careful in dealing with land than 
with any other description of property. 
He (Mr. Courtney) admitted that pro- 
position. Nothing more closely touched 
the happiness of the people than the 
laws dealing with the land that pro- 
duced their food. The true principle of 
Adam Smith was carried out by the Bill. 
It did not mean that we should be care- 
ful to abstain from legislation, but that 
we should be careful in our legislation. - 
One of the first things in the develop- 
ment of the laws in reference to land 
was attention to the feelings of the 
people for whom the legislation was 
made, and therefore the supporters of 
the Bill desired to let it be known that 
their wish was to understand the feel- 
ings and wants of the Irish people and 
to redress their legitimate grievances, as 
far as was possible, in reference to the 
existing system of land tenure. The 
historical conception of the property in 
land as entertained by the Irish people, 
had been accurately described by the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), who stated it as being 
that an occupier of land should be al- 
lowed to continue his occupation as long 
as he fulfilled his obligation to his land- 
lord for the payment of a rent agreed 
upon between them. He saw nothing 
in this conception—although it differed 
from the view commonly accepted in 
England—so false in principle or so 
likely to produce pernicious results that 
it should not be embodied in a Bill re- 
ferring to Ireland, where, as history 
showed, the conception had long existed. 
The principle to which he referred led 
to the establishment of what was known 
as the Ulster Custom—which had been 
developed out of community of feeling 
between the landlord and tenant—and 
he saw no reason why that custom should 
not be extended to other parts of Ireland. 
In Ulsterithad grown up withoutlaw, but 
there was no reason why it should not be 
extended by legislation to the South and 
West. The cardinal feature of the Bill, 
in his view, was to be found it its third 
part, which provided that tenants should 
be secured in possession of their holdings 
for periods of 21 years on regular pay- 
ment of their rents, and that in case of 
arbitrary eviction within such periods 
they should have a claim to compensa- 
tion. It had been stated that this would 
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amount to practical confiscation of pro- 
perty, but he saw no ground for any 
such suggestion in that the amount of 
rent to be paid was to be fixed by 
agreement, or, in case an agreement 
was not arrived at, then by arbi- 
trators appointed by the contracting 
parties, and that at the end of each term 
of 21 years there would be a re-valuation 
of the properties. The only power pro- 
posed to be interfered with was that of 
arbitrary evictions by landlords, a power 
which ought not to exist; and, as the 
measure would cause a feeling of con- 
tentment among the Irish tenantry, he 
saw no reason why it should not pass. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, he could 
not permit a division to be taken without 
stating the reason why he could not 
support the Bill, which only differed in 
points of detail from the measure which 
was brought forward last year by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick. 
If he were now justified in supporting 
this Bill he would not have been justi- 
fied last year in opposing a similar 
measure, and the taunts which were 
freely thrown out against him that he 
opposed that Bill, although his objections 
were objections only to details, would 
be fully borne out. No Member of 
the House was more anxious to sup- 
port a Bill on this subject if he con- 
scientiously thought it was based on 
sound principles and would effect the 
attainment of the objects in view; but 
when he believed that the principles 
contained in the Bill were mischievous, 
contrary to justice, and not such as were 
likely to result in a final settlement of 
the question involved, he could not give 
his vote for the second reading. It was 
true that the details of the Bill had 
been considerably modified since last 
year. The hon. and learned Member 
had abandoned the proposal of referring 
the settlement of rents to juries; but 
in place of this reference he had substi- 
tuted nothing. The Bill was an abso- 
lute blank upon this point. It was all 
very well to say that the blank could be 
supplied when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee; but a blank on such an impor- 
tant point ought not to exist in the 
measure when it was brought before the 
House. The proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, put briefly, 
was that tenants should have a right to 
permanent occupancy of their holdings, 
the rights of the landlords being limited 
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to the receipts of rents, the amounts of 
which were to be settled by some tribunal 
or machinery not stated inthe Bill. Ifa 
proposal of the kind was to be adopted, 
compensation ought to be given to those 
landowners who had bought their pro- 
perty under different conditions. Ano- 
ther objection which he had to the Bill 
was, that it did not once and for all 
deal with the grievances under which 
occupiers of land in Ireland laboured, 
and then leave them free ; but it would, 
in fact, perpetuate most harassing 
restrictions upon all dealings in land, 
whether let in arable or grazing farms. 
If it were necessary, he said, to have 
occupiers of land secured in the owner- 
ship of the soil, let the question be 
openly approached and boldly dealt 
with. Let them face the matter boldly 
—let them get rid of the landlords alto- 
gether, pay them the money value of 
their rights, and secure the occupiers as 
owners both really and nominally, and 
leave them free. That would be the 
statesmanlike course; but the present 
Bill, instead of removing existing re- 
strictions, created a number of new 
ones. His last objection to the Bill 
was one which would probably in- 
duce several Members to support it 
—namely, that it had no possible chance 
of passing into law. [ Cries of ‘‘Name?’’] 
He would leave the names to Gentle- 
men’s own consciences, but to his mind 
that was a strong reason why he could 
not vote for the second reading. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
however, had shown a disposition to 
meet several of the objections which 
had been raised to the details of the 
Bill of last Session; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, and as a recognition of the 
conciliatory spirit shown by the hon. 
and learned Member, he believed he 
would best discharge his duty by taking’ 
no part in the division. 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
I have a few remarks to address to the 
House before the division to which we 
are all anxious to come. In the first 
place, I heard with surprise the very re- 
markable doctrine which has been pro- 
pounded by the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). I venture to 
say that neither in the history of legisla- 
tion, nor’ in the statements which have 
been made by the highest authorities in 
this House, will be found anything to 
justify such a statement, Further, I 
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cannot consent to deal with a measure 
nominally affecting Ireland alone, but 
which must indirectly affect the tenure 
of land in the whole United Kingdom, 
simply according to the views of a 
certain section of the Irish Represen- 
tatives in Parliament, or to pass it be- 
cause it contains upon its back the name 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick. Now, Sir, the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, for suf- 
ficient reasons, was unable himself to 
explain at any length to the House how 
this measure differed from that of last 
year, neither has it been shown why 
a measure which was rejected last year 
by an immense majority should this 
year receive the assent of Parliament. 
In the first part of the Bill there appears 
to me to be no material alteration at all. 
I think this part, dealing as it does with 
the Ulster Custom, and the second part 
dealing, as I believe it does, almost en- 
tirely with compensation to tenants for 
improvements, might very properly be 
discussed when we have more time at 
our disposal, but need hardly be referred 
to onthe present occasion. They are, in 
fact, an attempt to amend the Land Act 
of 1870; and in this respect they occupy 
to my mind an essentially different posi- 
tion from the third portion of the Bill. 
If the third part of the Bill were passed 
there would be no necessity for the first 
or second portions of the measure; and, 
therefore, it is to that part that I shall 
confine the observations which I wish to 
make to the House. Now, in the first 
place, the third portion of the Bill can in 
no sense be looked upon as an amend- 
ment of the Land Act of 1870. I might 
refer to the expressions of opinion on 
this subject which fell last year from 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry County (Mr. Law), and 
the noble Marquess who leads the Oppo- 
sition, but I do not think there is any 
necessity to trouble the House with quo- 
tations. By the Land Act of 1870 com- 
pensation was provided for tenants for 
their unexhausted improvements, and 
certain provisions were made to deter 
landlords from capricious evictions. But 
that, Sir, is not the purpose of the third 
portion of this Bill, which, notcontent with 
what hasbeen done, proposes to takeaway 
altogether from the landlords in Ireland 
the power of evicting their tenants. Now, 
in the first place, I think it may fairly be 
considered on whose behalf is this per- 
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petuity of tenure proposed to be given’ 
No legislation, I venture to say, is neces- 
sary to secure practical perpetuity of 
tenure in Ireland to good tenants. But 
what is the character, as is given to 
us by those who support this measure, of 
tenants in Ireland? We are told that 
they are so ignorant that they are un- 
able to enter into a free contract with 
their landlords; they are so unenter- 
prizing that if evicted from their farms 
they could not turn their energies to any 
other pursuit; and they are so unimprov- 
ing that even all that has been done for 
them by the Land Act of 1870—which 
givesthem greater security of tenure than 
tenants in England or Scotland—does 
not tempt them to make any improve- 
ments on the farms in Ireland equal to 
those which are made by English or 
Scotch tenants without any similar sta- 
tutory protection. That is their posi- 
tion according to the arguments of the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Butt). It ison this account that we are 
asked specially to legislate on their be- 
half. But do they comprise all the 
people? By passing this Bill we should 
be benefiting the class of existing occu- 
piers, and that class alone. No benefit 
will accrue to the industrious labourers 
who might at one time hope to become 
occupiers, and no benefit will accrue to 
that large class of persons, tradesmen 
and others, who, though not tenants of 
land at present, hope when they have 
saved up a little money to retire and 
take farms in their later years. Pro- 
bably, that is the class who would be 
most likely to make improvements, for 
the qualities by which they had obtained 
their former success in life, and the 
capital at their command, would lead 
them to do so. Those persons’ interests 
are more than ignored in this measure. 
It is proposed to give a valuable boon to 
the class of existing tenants, at the ex- 
pense both of the landlord and of future 
possible occupiers, which the fortunate 
recipients will naturally take good care 
to realize in full when they sell their 
interests to those who come after them. 
Now it is all very well to say that this 
Bill differs from the Bill of last year 
with respect to graziers. I have care- 
fully looked at the provisions of the 
measure, and it is true that it is provided 
that graziers shall not benefit by any 
portion of the Bill; but, on the other 
hand, graziers will come under the 
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third portion of the Bill if the tenancy 
is created after the passing of the Bill, 
and therefore all the objections that 
have been urged against extending to 
graziers the provisions of the Bill fairly 
apply to the Bill as it now stands. I 
think a great deal may be said against 
excluding this class of persons, for 
every real argument against the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Bill to this 
class of tenants appliés with equal force 
to every: other class. Many of the 
graziers who occupy large tracts of land 
may not receive much sympathy, be- 
cause they are comparatively few in 
number, and do not command much 
political influence; but it is due to them 
to recollect that they have often brought 
into profitable use large areas of land 
which, but for them, would have re- 
mained waste and uncultivated. If this 
Bill passes, it does not much matter 
whether graziers are included in it or 
not, because I believe that the conse- 
quences of passing such a measure as 
this will be that those who are ex- 
cluded from its benefits will come 
again to a future Parliament and claim 
that a similar measure of confiscation 
shall be passed for them. But, again, 
this measure proposes not only to 
confer upon existing tenants perpetuity 
of tenure, but to give them the ad- 
ditional advantage of a valued rent. 
I confess that I was astonished at the 
interpretation which the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
placed upon the proposals of the Bill 
under this head. I understood the hon. 
and learned Member to say that the pecu- 
niary rights of the landlord in Ireland 
were protected by the provisions of 
this Bill—provisions which, in my view, 
would deprive the landlord of that which 
is one of the essential rights of property— 
that of asking what rent he may chose 
for the land he desires to let. I do not 
care to trouble the House with quota- 
tions, but there is a passage in the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich in introducing the Irish 
Land Act of 1870, which bears so 
directly upon this point that I cannot 
refrain from reading it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in pointing out the immense 
difference that exists between security 
and perpetuity of tenure, said— 

“T do not think that anything dishonourable, 
anything that intends an injury to another, has 
been projected by those who have set up per- 
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petuity of tenure for the Irish occupier as thei® 
favourite scheme, because we have not a doubt 
that they have seen that inasmuch as perpetuity 
of tenure on the part of the occupier is virtually 
expropriation of the landlord, and as a mere re- 
adjustment of rent according to the price of pro- 
duce can by no means dispose of all contingen- 
cies the future may produce in his favour, 
compensation would have to be paid to the land- 
lord for the rights of which he would be de- 
prived. I have no doubt that they have taken 
this circumstance into their view; but, at the 
same time, while this proposition is to be indis- 
putable, I hold that the plan is attended with 
the greatest practical difficulty, even were it on 
this ground alone. Because the question will 
be, by whom is that compensation to be paid ? 
It must either be paid by our old familiar friend, 
the Consolidated Fund—to which it appears to 
me that the people of England and Scotland 
would certainly have a word to say—or else it 
must be paid by an immediate increase of the 
rents now payable in Ireland, in order to com- 
pensate, by a positive augmentation at the mo- 
ment, the landlords of Ireland for the loss of 
their chances in the future. Now, I do not 
know how a measure is to be framed either upon 
the one basis or on the other.”—[3 Hansard, 
excix. 350-361.) 

It might be said that the compensation 
would be found in the system by which 
the rents were to be fixed by valuation 
from time to time by arbitrators. The 
hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) has already dealt effectu- 
ally with that point; but I may ask 
whether this measure would be accepted 
by the tenants in Ireland if they did not 
suppose that under it, at the worst, they 
would hold their farms at no greater 
rent than they pay at present—while, 
on the other hand, they might ob- 
tain a considerable reduction in the 
amount of their present rents? The 
effect of a measure of this kind must 
be either to reduce the rent now 
paid, in which case the landlord will 
receive no compensation whatever for 
the loss he will sustain — or to raise 
it, in which case the measure will 
be distasteful to the very persons in 
whose behalf it is brought forward-— 
or to leave the rents permanently at 
their present rate, than which nothing 
can be more unfair to the easy and 
liberal landlord who now leases his 
farms at a rent far below their real 
value, or more disastrous to the tenants 
of the hard grasping landlord who now 
exacts the highest possible rent. But 
how are you to arrive at a fair valuation ? 
It is proposed by the Bill that the 
rent is to be fixed by arbitrators who 
are to be appointed—one by the land- 
lord, the other by the tenant; but if 
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such arbitrators are altogether un- 
biased in fixing the amount of the rent 
they will be more than human. I ad- 
mit that it is a better proposal to leave 
the matter in the hands of arbitrators 
than of the juries proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member’s Bill of last year ; 
but I confess I cannot see how we are 
to secure unbiased arbitrators who will 
be altogether insensible to popular fa- 
vour, or how the amount of rent is to 
be fixed when the respective arbitrators 
cannot agree. So much, then, for the 
benefits that this measure will confer 
upon the tenant, and the injustice it 
will inflict upon the landlord. But 
the injustice will be inflicted on the 
tenant as well as the landlord, if in the 
term tenant you include—and you ought 
to include—not only the existing tenants, 
but the population of Ireland generally ; 
and you will unquestionably, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket) has already 
shown, also inflict a most serious injury 
on the country by the different position 
in which you will place the landlord 
class. The landlord will become, as 
has been already shown, a mere rent- 
charger, with no interest in the wel- 
fare or prosperity of his tenantry, with 
no desire or necessity for spending 
his money in any improvement of his 
property, with no temptation to become 
—as I am sure we all wish more Irish 
landlords may become—a permanent re- 
sident. You will remove from the coun- 
try a great source of civilization and 
improvement; and all that, as I venture 
to say, for no real or permanent good 
to the people. Then there is another 
point, and that is the question of sub- 
letting. I cannot conceive anything 
more dangerous to the future prosperity 
of Ireland than the re-introduction of the 
system of sub-letting, which in the past 
history of the country has brought so 
many miseries upon it. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Butt) spoke of a 
clause of this Bill which proposes, as I 
understand it, to cut up, if the occupiers 
so choose, any farm exceeding 60 acres 
into smaller holdings of 30 acres a-piece 
in any way which the occupier himself 
may elect. I believe that there is a 
provision that the rent of the holdings 
so carved out of the original farm shall 
not be increased on account of the sub- 
division ; but there is no provision what- 
ever, nor can there be any, against the 
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occupier taking a fine or a payment of 
money down by the persons who might 
wish to become practically his sub-te- 
nants. Iam confident that this provision 
in the Bill—if carried into effect—would 
not only destroy the large farms which 
now exist in Ireland and thus arrest the 
progress of improvement in agriculture 
which has already gone so far, but would 
also in time bring the country back to 
all those miseries to which I have already 
alluded. Isee the hour is getting late, 
and I am not anxious to detain the 
House any further; but I would just 
ask before I sit down, what support this 
measure has really received out-of-doors ? 
I can well understand that when persons 
go about the country holding out in 
speeches or in writings anticipations to 
the Irish tenantry that they are practi- 
cally to obtain by means of this Bill the 
ownership of the land for nothing, 
that the tenantry, or a large body 
of them, are likely to be very favour- 
ably disposed towards a measure which 
proposes to confer such a boon upon 
them. But there is one very singular 
fact which ought to be mentioned, 
and that is that no single Petition in 
favour of the Bill has been presented to 
this House. A Land Conference, as it 
was called, was held in the autumn of 
last year in Dublin. I do not think it 
was largely representative either of land 
owners or land occupiers. Boards of 
Guardians throughout Ireland, Town 
Councils and Boards of Town Commis- 
sioners throughout the country, were 
entreated to send representatives to this 
Land Conference. Hardly any of them 
responded to the invitation; and why 
did they not do so? Because, I believe, 
there is no real foundation fer all those 
stories upon which this Bill professes to 
be based. We have heard in the course 
of this debate but one case alleged 
as one of those terrible acts on the 
part of the landlords of Ireland which 
are relied upon by hon. Members as the 
case for this Bill; and that has already 
been dealt with by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket). But I think the House ought 
to know this—that-there has been no 
lack of energy on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick and 
the promoters of this Bill in inquiring 
all over the country for proofs of the 
evil which they assert is now in opera- 
tion; and that wide-spread inquiry 
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has resulted in the citation of the one 
single case already referred to. If there 
are other cases, why have they not been 
brought before this House? But I will 
bring a fact under the notice of the House, 
and it will be a very short one. Let me 
refer the House to a Blue Book acces- 
sible to any hon. Member—to the volume 
that has been issued of Judicial Statistics 
for Ireland for the year 1875. There they 
will find the shallow nature of the argu- 
ments on which this Billis based. They 
will find that in the year 1875, besides 
ejectments for non-payment of rent, there 
were only 652 ejectments executed in 
the whole of Ireland among no less a 
number of occupiers over one acre each 
than 502,000. They will find under the 
provisions of the Land Act no less a sum 
than £21,000 as having been decreed by 
the Chairmen in 221 cases as compen- 
sation to tenants for eviction or improve- 
ments; that those awards were made 
almost entirely in the case of small 
holdings; and that so far as any ar- 
guments can be derived from it, this 
fact ought to be added—the average of 
each award, which in 1874 was only 
£87, was last year £96, and has been 
increasing, as against the average of the 
last four years. I venture to say this 
shows that the provisions of the Land 
Act on this question are doing their work, 
and that there is no real ground for the 
proposals which the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick has thus brought 
before the House. I will not charac- 
terize them as proposals for confiscation, 
though they might be so characterized ; 
but, at any rate, they amount to this—to 
a most important change in the law of 
real property in Ireland, greatly to the 
disadvantage of the landlord, to the dis- 
advantage, also, I believe, of the labour- 
ing population, for whom no tenant right 
is provided by this Bill, and to the dis- 
advantage of all in Ireland who may in 
future days seek to become occupiers of 
land. Therefore, I have to say that, to 
the measure as it now stands, seeing 
that the alterations made in it by the 
hon. and learned Member do not detract 
from the wrongfulness of its principles, 
the Government are prepared to give it 
their unqualified opposition. 

Mr. BUTT: I cannot refrain from 
saying a word to express my surprise at 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), because 
I have a distinct recollection that on 
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former occasions he has expressed him- 
self anxious to see some measure passed 
which would secure fixity of tenure to 
the tenants of Ireland, and now he de- 
clares himself opposed to the principle 
of fixity of tenure. I have no right to 
complain of that; but I think I have a 
right to complain that the hon. Mem- 
ber almost transgressed the bounds of 
Parliamentary courtesy by asserting that 
there are persons who support this Bill 
because they knew it could not pass. If 
any such insinuation had proceeded from 
an hon. Member whom I did not respect 
as I do the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, I should say it was the reflection 
of a conscience ill at ease, and who sees 
dishonourable motives in others because 
he is conscious of them in himself. With 
regard to this Bill—I am attempting in a 
few minutes to say a great deal, but 
I could cite abundant evidence to show 
that its provisions are necessary to give 
effect to the Land Act and to protect the 
tenant in the first place against eviction 
from his holding, and next against the 
confiscation of his improvements. Has 
the hon. Member never read the letter 
of Mr. Edward O’Brien—himself a 
landed proprietor—in which he said that 
the silent process of confiscation of 
tenants’ improvements was going on 
daily? Did he never read the letter of 
Lord Carlingford—one of the authors of 
the Land Act—in which, addressing Mr. 
O’Brien, he admitted that the state- 
ments that gentleman made were jus- 
tified by the facts? Has he forgotten 
that we are asking nothing that does 
not exist at the present moment in the 
prosperous and loyal Province of Ulster ? 
Will any Ulster Member get up and 
tell me that he raises rents in that Pro- 
vince without a valuation—that perpe- 
tuity of tenure is not the law of Ulster, 
subject to slight alterations—and that 
Ulster is not the most loyal and pros- 
perous part of Ireland? It is because 
the same results would follow from the 
establishment of the same principles in 
the other partsof Ireland that I introduce 
this Bill. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland asks me what 
kind of tenants this Bill will benefit? I 
have time to read three lines from a 
statement I hold in my hand with regard 
to an occurrence on Mr. Buckley’s es- 
tate. A farmer tells me that, when he was 
a boy, he worked with his grandfather 
upon the farm he now-occupies; that 
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they reclaimed the farm, which is nearly 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea; 
and he describes his grandfather, and 
then his father and himself, as having 
carried the manure on their backs to re- 
claim the land, which they found a heap 
of stones and partly bog. His rent was 
raised by Mr. Bridge—I will not speak 
of Mr. Buckley—from £3 to £5 15s. 
per acre, and he was obliged to send his 
wife and children to service to get money | 
to pay the rent, while he himself never 
tasted animal’ food from one years’ end 
to another, unless when a sheep died 
from disease, and he says—‘‘I have 
submitted to this wrong because I have | 
no choice but to bear it.” I ask this | 
House is that to be endured? Is that a! 
power that any man ought to have, that 
the industry of the tenant shall lead to 
his being charged rent he cannot pay 
without sending his wife and children to 
service, and without his excessive labour 
for nine months of the year? These 
are the kind of things which we want to 
prevent, and the kind of tenants we want 
to protect. Iam quite ready to testify with 
regard to him if the right hon. Baronet 
will give us a Committee or a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into these oppressions 
which have convulsed the country, and 
plunged the whole of the neighbour- 
hood, and especially the districts where 
compensation has been raised for the 
men who have been attacked, into dis- 
affection and excitement. If he will 
give us such an inquiry, he will find 
that these tenants are men who deserve 
to be protected. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I do not | 
rise at this hour to discuss the subject of | 
this Bill, but solely to protest against the | 
strong, I may say the savage, manner | 
in which charges have been brought 
against a gentleman who has lately been 
a Member of this House, and who, from | 
my intimate personal knowledge of him, | 
I am sure is entirely free from the guilt | 
and the offence imputed to him. I refer ; 
specially to what has been said by the | 
hon. Member for the county of Cork | 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) when speaking | 
of what has happened upon the estate of | 
Mr. Nathaniel Buckley. I have known | 
Mr. Buckley from his boyhood. I am ac- | 
quainted with his family, and I say he 
is a man as kind and just as any hon. ' 
Member who sits in this House. Having 
had intimate relations with Mr. Buckley | 
for many years I speak on this matter 
with knowledge and authority. That 
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gentleman is not present, and no man 
is so well acquainted with him as I my- 


‘self am, and therefore it is that I stand 
| up to contradict the charges which have 
‘been brought against him. 
‘Member for Cork County, speaking 


The hon. 


from the circular of some one whom 


he greatly praised, stated that he was 
‘willing to have his estates valued by 
‘an impartial arbitrator. 


Now, I say, 
from my knowledge of him, that Mr. 


'Buckley would be quite willing and 
‘content to accept the rent for hisproperty 


as fixed by an impartial arbitrator. It 
has been said by an old author that a 
man’s presence speaks in his own cause 
with the force of 20 advocates; but 
on this occasion, when Mr. Buckley is 
necessarily absent, it rests upon his 


friends to declare their opinion that he 


is incapable of the conduct which has 
been attributed to him. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
323: Majority 239.—(Div. List, No. 41.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 22nd March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Justices Clerks * (28). 

Select Committee—Public Record Office* (21), 
nominated. 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading — (£700,000) Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds *, and passed. 


TURKEY—THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS 
OF THE PORTE—TREATIES WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL said, he had 
given Notice for that evening to move— 


‘‘ For Copies of all the Imperial decrees, capi- 
tulations, and conventions of any kind which en- 
title Great Britain to intervene against abuses in 
the government of the Porte and in favour of 
the races subject to it, without reference to 
the Treaties formed after the Crimean war for 
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upholding the independence and integrity of the | 
Ottoman Empire.” 

He understood that the negotiations be- 
tween this country and Russia were still 
going on, and that while they were 
pending there could not be a discussion 
or his Motion without the greatest in- 
convenience. He therefore begged to 
postpone his Motion till the first day on 
which the House met after the Easter 
Recess. ° 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
THE PROTOCOL—SIR HENRY ELLIOT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY: My Lords, 
I have given private Notice to the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that I would make a Motion for 
Papers relative to Eastern Affairs. As 
the noble Lord (Lord Campbell), who 
had given Notice that he would this 
evening move for the production of Papers 
relating to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, has postponed that Motion, I 
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Protocol might bring about peace, but 
would leave Turkey perfectly free to act 
towards the Christian population just in 
the same manner as she has hitherto 
done. I believe myself that the Govern- 
ment have been perfectly consistent up 
to the present time in the policy they 
have adopted, and have refused to put 
their hands to anything that means co- 
ercion either now or in the future: but 
the result of that will be that there will 
be no change in the shameful treatment 
of the Christians in Turkey. The Go- 
vernment have contented themselves 
with giving advice couched in the 
strongest terms as the only pressure 
to be brought upon Turkey. I be- 
lieve that pressure—moral pressure, or 
moral persuasion, call it what you will 
—brought to bear on the Ottoman Go- 
vernment, will have no effect in secur- 
ing for those Provinces what the Great 
Powers at the Conference declared to be 
necessary, and the effect of such a Pro- 
tocol as it is understood the Government 
are about to agree to will be to let all 








will now make a formal Motion that 
there be laid on the Table of the House 
certain Papers showing what has trans- 
pired with reference to the Eastern 
Question since the presentation of the 
last Blue Books. Having given Notice 
to the noble Earl, I may be permitted to 
address to the House a few words on 
the general subject. I cannot but feel 
that with regard to the Eastern Question 
certain Papers which would tell us what 
has taken place since the meeting of the 
Conference should be at the disposal of 








your Lordships. Ifwe may trust public 
information, something like an under- 
standing has been come to; and if 
that is the case, I should like very 
much to know what it is. We are led 
to conclude that what the Government 
primarily desires is the peace of Europe, 
and not the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. I, for one, would 
not stand a single moment in the way 
of peace ; but I believe that the feeling 
of this country would be entirely against 
the signing of a Protocol of this kind if 
the main question is entirely forgotten. 
The peace of Europe, so far as this 
country is concerned, is regarded as a 
secondary consideration; the first and 
main one is that the Christian subjects 
of the Porte should be more fairly go- 
verned, and that the undertaking which 
has been given should not be allowed 
to pass on the bare promise that reforms 





will be carried out. The signing of the 
Lord Campbell 


the efforts of the Conference fall to the 
ground without issue. Whatever else 
may happen, I cannot believe that this 
should be the only outcome of the ex- 
pression of public opinion in this country 
during last October—for little has been 
said comparatively with regard to the 
subject since. The heart of the people 
is still sound on this particular point. I 
do not believe that England will con- 
sent to put herself into such a ridiculous 
position as that, after having at thou- 
sands of meetings denounced in the 
strongest language the Turkish oppres- 
sion of these Provinces to have been 
such as to justify us in putting all our 
Treaties with Turkey on one side so 
soon as this Protocol is signed, no more 
should be heard of the justice of the 
case. Even if it be true that since the 
time this question was discussed the 
requirements of the commerce and trade 
of this country and throughout the world 
have taken possession of the mind of the 
people, I do not think that what appears 
to me a matter of such moment should 
be allowed to pass without some protest, 
even if it be from a single voice. So 
much for the English view of the Pro- 
tocol. I must take it that the Protocol 
has been approved and signed by Rus- 
sia; but I cannot conceive that such a 
document will be satisfactory to the 
Russian people. If it has any meaning 
at all, a strong change must have been 
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wrought in the feeling of the people of, 


Russia, which has been so stirred in be- | perous. 
| after the language of our Plenipotentiary 
' at the Conference, the Government could 


half of the Slav cause. I am one of 
those who, up to this time, have had 
faith in what was declared to be the 
Imperial policy at Moscow. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that promises of that sort 
are made by the head of a great nation; 
but those promises having been made, 
I cannot believe that the present policy 
of Russia is only to retire from the posi- 
tion she has placed herself in, nor 
that, after the strong expression of 
feeling manifested throughout the whole 
of Russia, the mere acceptance of a 
Protocol by the guaranteeing Powers 
can be considered satisfactory to that 
country. I understand that the question 
has been asked already whether Sir 
Henry Elliot, our late Ambassador at 
Constantinople, will return to his post; 
and, although the Government have 
stated that it is intended a temporary 
arrangement shall be made, it has not 
been definitely stated that Sir Henry 
Elliot is not to go back; and I cannot 
conceive anything more disastrous to 
the high standing of this country, 
or more in opposition to the general 
feeling of the people, than that such 
an official should find himself the 
trusted Ambassador of this country 
again. He has manifested on more oc- 
casions than one a strong feeling in 
favour of the Turks. It was at his ad- 
vice, we are told, that the fleet was sent 
to Besika Bay for the protection of the 
Christians at the time the revolution 
broke out; but, in my opinion, if a few 
companies of infantry had been sent to 
the scene of action, that would have had 
much more effect than all the ironclads 
put together. I am far from speaking 
in any sense hostile to the Government ; 
but, in my opinion, the fleet was sent to 
Besika Bay for the moral support of the 
Turks, and not for the protection of any 
portion of the Christian population. 
Subsequently, the noble Earl the Fo- 
reign Secretary has informed the Porte, 
in the most decisive language, that in 
consequence of the atrocities committed 
in Bulgaria, the Turkish Government 
can no longer look to the moral sup- 
port of England. But, notwithstanding 
that declaration, and the strong language 
used by our special Ambassador at the 
breaking up of the Conference, Sir 
Henry Elliot, when taking his leave at 
Constantinople, expressed his hopes that 
when he came back, as he expected very 


soon to do, he should find Turkey pros- 
He could not understand how, 


think of sending back Sir Henry Elliot 


|to Constantinople, and thus placing 


England in so false a position in the 
face of Europe. With the Constitution 
just proclaimed the position of the Porte 
at the present moment is such that 
any interference in her affairs would 
‘be most justly resented by her. The 
‘only thing she has offered in return for 
your Conference, for your advice, and 
| for the protection you have extended to 
i her, is this: she has declined them alto- 
| gether, and decided to stand upon her 
‘own footing; and with that Europe is 
bound to be content. If that is the case, 
the whole sufferings of the Christian 
Provinces are forgotten, and Turkey is 
in the same position she was before. 
She can let loose her passions as before, 
she has nothing to restrain her. She 
cares nothing for the public opinion of 
Europe, and, as a matter of fact, she has 
never enjoyed greater independence than 
she possesses at the present moment. 
There is little hope for Turkey, and I 
trust that the Government will not again 




















enter into negotiations with her unless 
this question is settled in a satisfactory 
manner. If the Plenipotentiary and 
Ambassador came away diplomatic rela- 
tions must have been broken off, and 
why they should have been renewed 
since I cannot understand. Turkey is 
faithless and bankrupt, and no relation 
should be held with her until the wrongs 





of her Christian population have been 
redressed. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, he 
must express his opinion that the course 
adopted by the noble Earl was not a 
right one. He could not think it regular, 
convenient, or just to attack a man with- 
out Notice. He was not himself ac- 
quainted with Sir Henry Elliot; but he 
had no doubt there were noble Lords 
who would have come down prepared to 
defend him had Notice been given of the 
attack just made on him. Again, he 
protested against what the noble Earl 
had done as inconvenient and most un- 
fair and unjust; and he ventured to ex- 
press a hope that such mode of procedure 
would find no favour in their Lordships’ 


House. 
Tue Marovess or BATH said, that 





there was a Notice on the Paper relative 


to Eastern Affairs. 
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Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: Yes— 
but not by the noble Earl who has just 
spoken. were broken off, should be renewed, and 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY said, that | if we were right in breaking them off, 
having given private Notice that he | how we are justified in renewing them ? 
would move for these Papers, he did | If the noble Earl had taken the trouble 
not think he was out of Order in making | to read the Papers, he would have found 
afew remarks. If there had been the | that diplomatic relations never have 
slightest expression of opinion on the | been broken off with Turkey. So far 
part of the House he would have de-| from that, when we agreed with the 
sisted ; but he believed that the observa- | other Powers to withdraw our Ambas- 
tions he made were couched in such | sador we almost went out of our way 
general terms that they could not be | to make it clear to all concerned that we 
construed into a personal attack upon the | did so merely as an expression of our 
Ambassador. | feeling at the failure of the Conference, 
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language. He wants to know why our 
diplomatic relations with Turkey, if they 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, | 


I must say, notwithstanding the dis- 





and that no rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Porte was intended or 


claimer of the noble Earl, I feel with |implied. The noble Earl then went on 


the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 


to express opinions in which I do not 


that the course adopted by the noble |think he will find any one to agree 
Earl is one, to say the least of it, singu- | with him, either in or out of this House. 
larly inconvenient as regards the trans- | He protested against the understanding 
action of Public Business, not war-|come to, or about to be come to, be- 
ranted by the forms or customs of the {tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
House, and, under the circumstances the Government of Russia. How can 
existing in this case, is of great unfair- |the noble Earl know what that under- 
ness to an individual. It is perfectly | standing is? That, I think, is a ques- 
true that the noble Earl (the Earl of | tion which only he himself can answer. 
Dudley) gave private Notice to me of his | No result has yet been arrived at in the 
intention to move for Papers—which, by | negotiations, on which we are still en- 
the way, he has not moved for—in con-| gaged, and if the noble Earl is ac- 
nection with the Eastern Question. Of) quainted with the result at which we 
course, I could not and did not object to! are to arrive I can only say that he 
his doing so; but it must be obvious to | knows a great deal more than I do or 
all your Lordships that for a noble Lord | than any other Member of the Cabinet. 
to give Notice of a Motion which is not | The noble Earl next says that the peace 





on the Paper, and the terms of which 
do not appear on the face of the Notice, 
and thereon to enter upon a discussion 
of a subject of great magnitude and im- 
portance, must be highly inconvenient. 
The only person who had Notice of the 
noble Karl’s Motion is myself, and cer- 
tainly I did not know, and could not sup- 
pose, that he was about to enter into a 
general discussion of the whole Eastern 
Question. My Lords, we have discussed 
this question on three occasions within 
the last six weeks, and I think, there- 
fore, it is all the more unreasonable and 
inconvenient that the noble Earl should, 
under the form of a formal Motion for 
Papers, come down and enter into the 
subject of the negotiations between this 
country and Russia and call upon those 
who represent the Executive of the 
country to give explanations on matters 
of Imperial policy. I shall not ramble 
over the wide field traversed by the 
noble Earl, but I must say that I think 
he has not been very accurate in his 


The Duke of Somerset 





of Europe is only a secondary considera- 


ition, the primary one being the good 


government of the Christian Provinces 
of Turkey. I think the noble Earl can 
scarcely have reflected before he used 
that language. I hope I do not under- 
value the importance of good govern- 
ment in the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey; but it must be obvious to any 
one that a single month—I might almost 
say a single week—of a European war 
would bring in its train far greater 
horrors than any which have occurred 
in the Turkish Provinces. I will not 
enter into a discussion, which I am cer- 
tain your Lordships would feel premature 
and out of place, on the nature of the 
Protocol we have been invited to take 
part in. Its wording and the conditions 
on which, if signed, it will be signed 
are still under the consideration of the 
Cabinet; and in this, as in all similar 
cases, we act with the responsibility 
which attaches to the advisers of the 
Crown. Any steps which may be taken 
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shall not be kept secret one hour from 
this House and the country; and 
upon them, when they are taken, we 
shall be quite prepared to invite the 
opinion of Parliament. I really do not 
know what is the standard or measure 
of poliey or impolicy in the mind of any 
one who regards the maintenance of 
European peace as a secondary affair; 
but I think that whatever opinion Imight 
entertain of the Turkish Government, 
if I were addressing the House as an 
independent Member, I should think 
twice before I used language so likely to 
have the effect—if it should have any 
effect at all—ofirritating and exasperat- 
ing the Russian people against the 
pacific policy which, to its honour, the 
Russian Government is showing itself 
willing to adopt, and so calculated to 
increase the difficulties of friendly Go- 
vernments, and to postpone, if not to 
defeat, that solution of the question 
which we all desire. I have only one 
other remark to make, and it is as to 
what the noble Earl said in regard to 
Sir Henry Elliot. He was well answered 
on that point by the noble Duke who 
spoke opposite (the Duke of Somerset). 
I do not think that—at any rate in this 
manner—Sir Henry Elliot ought to have 
been attacked. It is not just that an able 
public servant, disabled temporarily from 
the performance of his duties by the 
very efforts he has made during the last 
12 months, in spite of ill-health, to per- 
form those duties efficiently, should be 
attacked without the warning which 
would have enabled him to meet the 
charges made against him, and with- 
out notice to those who would have 
been ready to defend him. For my 
part, I do not know in all the diplo- 
matic service of this country one public 
servant more assiduous, more indus- 
trious, or more public-spirited than Sir 
Henry Elliot. If there is such a feeling 
abroad asto his disqualification for a high 
diplomatic position as appears to be pre- 
sent in the mind of the noble Earl, I 
can only say I heartily wish that those 
who hold that opinion would have the 
courage to assert it, and to assert it in 
a form in which it could be submitted to 
the judgment of Parliament. I do not 
think I need trouble the House further. 
In regard to the Papers which the 
noble Earl announced his intention of 
moving for, I may say some further 
documents are preparing for publica- 
tion, and we shall be ready to lay them 





on the Table at the earliest convenient 
moment. 

Tue Marquess or BATH: I do not 
think the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has any cause 
tocomplain of this question being brought 
forward, as the noble Baron (Lord Camp- 
bell) opposite had a Notice referring to 
the subject on the Paper for to-night, 
and that Notice was only withdrawn at 
the last moment. On the contrary, I 
think the noble Earl (the Earl of Dudley) 
was perfectly justified in bringing this 
important question before the House. 
The noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
has told us that the withdrawal of the 
Ambassadors from Constantinople was 
not to be understood as a breaking off of 
diplomatic relations, but as an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Go- 
vernments at the failure of the Con- 
ference. Well, if it was necessary that 
the opinion of this country in regard to 
the failure of the Conference should be 
expressed by the withdrawal of our Am- 
bassador, has the opinion of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the failure of the Con- 
ference changed, that they should now 
send their Ambassador back to Constan- 
tinople? If there was any meaning in 
his withdrawal at that moment there 
must also be a meaning—but a contra- 
dictory one—in sending him back at the 
present time—especially if it is done 
without concert with the other Powers. 
A proceeding of that description appears 
to lay the Government of England open 
to the charge of not acting in a straight- 
forward manner towards those Powers 
with whom, during the Conference, they 
expressed their desire and anxiety to act. 
I think the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary has also done great injustice to the 
noble Earl opposite. That noble Earl said 
that he wished here to make his protest 
against any agreement being come to by 
which the wrongs of the Turkish Chris- 
tians should be left unredressed. I do 
not wish to dilate now upon that point ; 
but the Foreign Secretary seemed to 
wish to turn what the noble Earl oppo- 
site had said into an expression of in- 
difference on his part to the maintenance 
of the peace of Europe. Now, if peace 
can only be secured by leaving the 
Christian populations of Turkey under 
that horrible government and in that 
wretched condition in which we know 
they are at present, I doubt much whe- 
ther peace is worth preserving at that 
price. The real fact is—and the noble 
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Earl must know it—that whatever agree- 
ment you may come to, and whatever 
terms you may make that do not ensure 
the real pacification of the Christian 
Provinces, you will fail to secure the 
permanent peace of Europe. To think 
that, with Montenegro discontented and 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina in insur- 
rection, you can now sign a Protocol 
which can be—I will not say a panacea 
for all the evils under which they are 
suffering—but which will prevent further 
disturbances inthat country, or connected 
with it, is a belief that I do not think the 
Government can be blind enough to hold. 
I must say—anxious as I should be to 
support the Foreign Secretary, and re- 
gretting, as I do, to have to say anything 
in criticism of lis policy—I cannot help 
thinking that if last year, when what 
was called the Berlin Memorandum was 
presented to this country for signature, 
the noble Earl had looked at the whole 
importance of the questions involved ; if 
he had grasped in his mind all the in- 
terests that were affected by it; if he 
had then adopted a different policy, and 
sought to secure the peace of Europe by 
insisting on that of Turkey, we should 
not now be discussing, as we are, this 
question, not knowing from day to day 
what may happen, and hardly knowing 
what we ourselves are wishing. 

Lorp DENMAN rose to 
when—— 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I would 
point out to your Lordships that there is 
no question before the House. 

Lorp DENMAN said, the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack seemed to 
think that he had the same power as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
but he had no power over “‘ an indepen- 
dent Member,” and he would move the 
adjournment of the debate. With re- 
spect to Sir Henry Elliot, an irregular 
Question was asked by the noble Earl 
on the front Opposition Bench (Earl 
Granville), and answered by the noble 
Earl Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as to that Ambassa- 
dor. It had been stated that he would 
have returned to his post, as requested, 
if his health had permitted, but that no 
temporary successor had been appointed. 
He (Lord Denman) ventured to think 
that during his temporary absence a 
man like Sir William Mure, who had 
been 40 years on excellent terms with 
Mahomedans in India, whilst not in- 
different to the truths of Christianity, as 


The Marquess of Bath 


speak, 


{LORDS} 
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Bonds (£700,000) Bill, 


the report of a recent meeting in Edin- 
burgh would show, might do good ser- 
vice at Constantinople. With regard to 
Sir Henry Elliot, he (Lord Denman) 
thought that distinguished diplomatist 
might say of himself— 
** Tile potens sui 

Leetusque deget cui licet in diem 

Dixisse, Vixi: cras vel dtra 

Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum 

Quodcunque retro est, efficiet ; neque 

Diffinget infectumque reddet 

Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.”’ 


Moved that the House do now adjourn. 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


On Question, agreed to. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL [H.L. | 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


Ld. Chancellor. K. Sydney. 
D. Somerset. E. Redesdale. 
D. Bedford. L. Brodrick. 
M. Bath. L. Rayleigh. 
M. Ripon. L. Rosebery. 
E. Devon. L. Houghton. 
E. Shaftesbury. L. Hartismere. 
E. Malmesbury. L. Hatherley. 
E. Powis. L. Selborne. 
E. Harrowby. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS AND BONDS (£700,000) 

BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with ; Bill read 3+, and passed. 


House adjourned accordingly at a 
quarter past Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past 

Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 22nd March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates—Resolutions [March 19] 
reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [March 19] reported. 

Pusiic Brris—Referred to Select Committee— 
Registration of Borough Voters (7e-comm.) * 
[115]. 

Select | ae of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) * {o], Mr. Mulholland 
disch., the Marquess of Hamilton added. 

Committee—Prisons [1]—n.r.; Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders * [108]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—(£1,213,502 6s. 94.) Consoli- 
dated Fund *. 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature * 
[103], and passed, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—on.Qrio— 


THE MEDICAL ACT—EXAMINING 
BOARD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, What pro- 
gress, if any, is being made by the 
various medical bodies towards carrying 
out the ‘‘ conjoint scheme” of examina- 
tion; and, whether in his opinion the 
time has not come when Her Majesty’s 
Government should itself undertake to 
reform the whole system of licensing for 
medical degrees ? 

Viscount SANDON: We have been 
informed by the President of the Medical 
Council that negotiations have been 
carried on at various meetings of a con- 
ference held in London, under the presi- 
dency of Sir James Paget, between all 
the medical licensing bodies in the 
kingdom—that is to say, the Universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Durham, and the Corporations of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany—for the purpose of forming one 
Examining Board for England under 
Clause 19 of the Medical Act. Con- 
ditions have been agreed to by the 
representatives of all the Bodies, and 
they await the consideration and consent 
of the Bodies themselves. There is 
every reasonable ground for hoping that 
this consent will shortly be obtained. 
In Ireland also a demand has been 
made within the last year to form a 
united Examining Board, but this de- 
mand has hitherto failed. From Scotland 
we have no evidence that the formation 
of a General Board is contemplated. In 
the circumstances mentioned above, I 
think the hon. Gentleman will see that 
it would be premature for me on the 
part of the Government to express an 
opinion as to the necessity for under- 
taking the reform of the whole system 
of licensing for medical degrees. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is prepared to communi- 
cate to the House information as to the 

resent state of negotiations between 

gypt and Abyssinia; and, whether there 
is a probability of the early conclusion 
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of peace ; and, if so, whether Egypt will 
cede to the Abyssinians the port of 
Massowah, and arrangements be made 
by the British Government for the free 
development of trade and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between this 
Country and Abyssinia ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have to state that 
the latest information we have respect- 
ing Colonel Gordon is dated a very few 
days ago, and comes by telegram from 
Cairo. The Consul General states that 
Colonel Gordon, on being appointed by 
the Khedive Governor General of the 
Soudan, was furnished with full powers 
by His Highness to conclude peace with 
King John of Abyssinia. I am sorry to 
say it is impossible to state now whether 
any question with regard to the cession 
of the port of Massowah to the Abys- 
sinians will form part of those negotia- 
tions ; but we are informed that Colonel 
Gordon is instructed to negotiate peace 
on the basis that a large reduction of 
Customs dues should take place in those 
ports through which Abyssinia receives 
her goods; and therefore we are under 
the impression that Colonel Gordon will 
negotiate peace with Abyssinia upon 
that basis; but we do not yet know the 
result, and, indeed, there has hardly 
been time for any settlement to be come 
to. Then the hon. Member asks about 
the relations between Abyssinia and 
this Country. I have only to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government have no wish 
that our relations with Abyssinia should 
be anything but most friendly. But, at 
the same time, I should remind the hon. 
Member that we have had experience 
in this country of Abyssinia, and of the 
danger of placing Consuls where it is 
inconvenient and almost impossible to 
give them proper protection. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE— 
NEEDLEWORK.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether expostula- 
tions have not been addressed to the 
Education Department in reference to 
the requirements specified in the Third 
Schedule attached to the New Code, as 
follows :— 

‘“‘ Needlework, Infants’ Department, First 
Standard, 3 to 5 (probable age). To show any 
garment which can be made entirely by these, 
e.g. a child’s common pinafore ;” 
and what reply has been given to such 
expostulations ? 
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The Medical School of 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he has not received objections from 
various quarters complaining of the 
excessive nature of the requirements of 
the New Code in respect of ‘‘ Needle- 
work ”’ in the Infants’ Department ; and, 
whether, in consequence of such objec- 
tions, it is proposed to modify such 
requirements ? 

Viscount SANDON: I thought I had 
fully explained to the House two days 
ago that we had arranged that no change 
whatever should be made in the instruc- 
tion in needlework during the next 
year—that is to say, till after March, 
1878—the object being that we may 
have the advantage of receiving criti- 
cisms on the Needlework Schedule pub- 
lished in this year’s Code during the 
next 12 months, so that modifications or 
improvements may, if necessary, be 
made in the Schedule in the Code of 
next year. Children, therefore, need 
not be instructed in accordance with 
the Needlework Schedule till after the 
issue of the Code of 1878, as that 
Schedule will only affect the examina- 
tions of the following year. 


CROWN BENEFICES—FEES ON PRE- 
SENTATIONS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the large amount of fees payable on 
Crown Presentations to Benefices, as 
stated in page 313 of the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees 
Bill, 1876; e. g. paid to Home Office 
£7 13s. 6d., Attorney General £8 18s. 6d., 
Presentation Office £14, total £30 12z., 
on a benefice under £300 a-year; and, 
whether he can inform the House for 
what services these fees are payable, 
and to what purpose they are applied ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
glad my hon. Friend has called my 
attention to this matter. I stated the 
other day that I thought fees were very 
soon swallowed up; but I am afraid the 
person by whom they are swallowed up 
in the present instance is my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The first sum referred to (£7 13s. 6d.) 
has been payable to the Home Office for 
a considerable period in respect of church 
presentations, charters, and warrants of 
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Edinburgh.— Question. 


various kinds. It was originally com- 
posed of ‘‘ fees” and ‘‘ gratuities,” the 
former amounting to £6 7s. 6d., and the 
latter to £1 68., the former sum being 
traced in the office books as far back as 
1727. Prior to 1795 the united amount 
was received for the use of the Secretary 
of State, Under Secretaries, the clerks, 
and office keepers. In February, 1795, 
an Order in Council directed the ‘‘fees”’ 
and “gratuities” to be carried to a 
“fee fund” for the payment of the 
office salaries, and ever since that date 
this sum of £7 13s. 6d. has been simply 
recorded as a “‘ fee.” Itis a public one, 
and is now handed over to the Exche- 
quer as soon as received, instead of 
being retained as formerly to meet the 
expense of salaries. With respect to 
the sum payable to the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, I have before me 
a statement of the service rendered for 
that payment. It consists in signing the 
warrant, the fee for which, £5, was 
formerly divisible between them, but 
which is now paid into the Exchequer. 
Then the Clerk of the Patents receives 
for drawing the warrant a fee of 
£2 7s. 6d., and for engrossing a guinea 
is received, the Stamp Duty being 10s.— 
total £8 18s. 6d.. These fees are by 
arrangement now paid into the Exche- 
quer. The stamps payable in the 
Presentation Office upon presentation to 
a living in the Lord Chancellor’s patron- 
age which exceeds £250 and is under 
£300 in value are—ad valorem stamp, 
£5; fee stamp, £8—total, £13. The 
whole of these fees, being payable in 
stamps, go into the Treasury and form 
part of the revenue of the country. The 
result is that there is the most direct 
taxation possible on the poorest class of 
persons who could possibly be called 
upon to pay it. 


820 


In reply to Mr. CuttpeErs, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that he had no objection 
to consider the re-appointment of a 
Treasury Committee on the subject of 
these fees. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF EDIN- 
BURGH.—QUESTION. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with reference to the 
recently published Correspondence be- 
tween the Treasury and the principal of 























Coal Mines—The 


the University of Edinburgh respecting 
the Parliamentary Grant intended to be 
proposed in aid of local subscriptions for 
erecting new and enlarged class-rooms 
and other subsidiary buildings to accom- 
modate the greatly increased number of 
students now attending the medical 
school of Edinburgh, Whether provision 
will be made in such buildings for 
teaching female medical students separ- 
ately from males; and, if no decision 
has been come to on the subject, 
whether there would be any objection 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to refer the question as to the ex- 
pediency of providing such accommoda- 
tion to the University Commission now 
sitting in Edinburgh to report their 
opinion thereon ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The 
Government, in making the grant in 
question, had not in view the making 
of provision for teaching female medical 
students separately from males. The 
addition to the University buildings was 
planned, and has been, so far, carried 
out by the University themselves. They 
had obtained large subscriptions for the 
purpose, and the plans were settled long 
before any application was made to the 
Government for a grant. The grant is 
simply one in aid of the building fund. 
The Government feel satisfied that the 
University have already obtained a large 
sum of money by private subscriptions, 
and are further satisfied that the grant 
will enable them to complete the under- 
taking. When the proposed plans are 
completed a large amount of accommoda- 
tion will be added to the University. 
The subject is one for the consideration 
of the University authorities, and I can- 
not say that the expediency of providing 
accommodation for female medical stu- 
dents is a proper matter to refer to the 
Commissioners. 


$21 


COAL MINES—THE TYLDESLEY EX- 
PLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
finding of the jury who investigated the 
Tyldesley explosion case report, by 
which seven lives were lost, and which 
runs— 

‘‘The coroner, in summing up, advised the 


jury not to return a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter,’ 
as it would be impossible to sustain it afterwards. 
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The jury were unanimously of opinion that 
these deaths were caused by a blown out shot 
assisted by gas, and they were of opinion that 
the mine had been badly managed, and that the 
m™: ers and owners were all to blame for not 
providing a sufficient staff of men to carry on 
the works according to Act of Parliament ;”’ 


whether if, after the strong condemna- 
tion the jury passed upon the managers 
and owners, he will order them to be 
prosecuted, notwithstanding the direction 
of the coroner; further, if he will instruct 
that an investigation be made into the 
conduct of the managers if they hold 
certificates, the inquiry to be in con- 
formity with the terms of the 32nd 
Clause of the Mine Act, 1872; and, if 
such neglect be proved as the jury indi- 
cate, that their certificates may be with- 
drawn in terms of said statute ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had not yet received the 
exact terms of the finding of the jury 
who investigated the case alluded to by 
the hon. Member. In tworeports which 
he had seen there was some difference as 
to what their finding was; but he ex- 
pected to receive a copy of the verdict in 
a day or two. 


COAL MINES—THE SWANSEA EXPLO- 
SION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
report which appeared in the ‘‘ Western 
Mail” of the 17th instant, which pur- 
ports to be an account of the investiga- 
tion which took place before the coroner’s 
jury on its last day’s sitting in respect to 
the explosion which took place in the 
Weigfach Pit, by which eighteen lives 
were lost, near Swansea, a few days ago, 
and if, more particularly, the evidence of 
Mr. Wales, the Inspector of Mines for 
the district, and the portion which runs 
as follows :— 

‘Tt is lamentable to think that persons placed 
in such responsible positions can be guilty of 
such conduct as not reporting the true state of 
the colliery, upon which so many lives de- 
pended ;” 


whether he will order such of the persons 
to whom the Inspector refers as may be 
alive to be prosecuted; whether, con- 
sidering that the manager admitted 
while under examination that he knew 
there was gas in the mine, that he will 
order an investigation to be made into 
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his conduct for allowing men to make 
reports which have turned out to be 
incorrect ; and, if the board or magis- 
trate find him guilty of gross negligence 
he will see that his certificate is with- 
drawn? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said he thought it was in the interest of 
all parties, both employers and employed, 
that a prosecution should issue according 
to the finding in thé verdict of the 
coroner’s jury, and, therefore, all per- 
sons implicated with that finding would 
have proceedings taken against them. 
He did not think it right that the Se- 
cretary of State should take proceedings 
against any persons connected with the 
mine that would prejudice the proceed- 
ings taken in consequence of the finding 
of the coroner’s jury. When that prose- 
cution was over, he could state what 
would be done. 


TURKEY — REFORMS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, who had 
given Notice to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a 
communication from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, stating certain alleged reforms, 
which was telegraphed on the 9th instant, 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government; 
whether the article ‘‘ Amnesty for indi- 
viduals implicated in the recent events 
at Philippopolis,”’ means that the perpe- 
trators of the atrocities in that part of 
the country are to be pardoned; and, 
whether ‘ Mr. Baker, an English 
colonel,’”? to whom has been confided 
the scheme for the future protection by 
a gendarmerie of the people of the 
Christian provinces, is the same person 
who was removed from Her Majesty’s 
Army in consequence of his conviction 
in a criminal court under well known 
circumstances? said, he had been ad- 
vised by an authority to which he 
thought it right always to defer, that it 
would be better that the last part of the 
Question should not be put; he would 
therefore content himself with asking 
the hon. Gentleman, Whether a commu- 
nication from the Turkish Government, 
stating certain alleged reforms, which 
was telegraphed on the 9th instant, has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government; 
whether the article, ‘‘ Amnesty for indi- 
viduals implicated in the recent events 
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Question. 


at Phillippopolis,” means that the per- 
petrators of the atrocities in that part of 
the country are to be pardoned ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I think the hon. 
Gentleman has exercised a wise discre- 
tion in not putting the third of the 
Questions of which he has given Notice. 
I can only express my regret that he 
should not have thought of the objec- 
tions to such a Question before he put it 
on the Paper. I have risen to answer 
the Question—or, rather, to take notice 
of it—instead of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, because it is one of a class to 
which I think the attention of the House 
may well be directed. The practice of 
putting Questions to Ministers in this 
House is one of very great public utility, 
and it is one which I am sure the House 
is always desirous to encourage within 
reasonable limits. If Questions are put 
for the purpose of eliciting information, 
the Government will always be found 
ready to give such frank and full, and, 
I hope, courteous, answers as they are 
able to do. But I must say that Ques- 
tions of this character, of which we have 
had more than one example in the pre- 
sent Session, are such as may lead to 
very great inconvenience. They are 
made, not the vehicles for asking for 
information, but for conveying in an in- 
direct form attacks or imputations on 
the Government which it would be far 
better should be made in direct debate 
or discussion. With regard to this par- 
ticular Question, I do not know precisely 
the meaning of the phraseology of the 
hon. Gentleman, ‘whether a communi- 
cation from the Turkish Government, 
stating certain alleged reforms, which 
was telegraphed on the 9th instant, has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government.” 
He does not say by whom or to whom it 
was telegraphed. It is the case, no 
doubt, that a communication stating 
certain reforms or measures proposed to 
be taken by the Turkish Government 
has been communicated to my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The hon. Gentleman asks 
whether the Article with regard to the 
amnesty refers to the perpetrators of the 
atrocities. Iam informed that the im- 
pression upon the mind of my noble 
Friend is that it does not bear the 
meaning attributed to it by the hon, 
Gentleman, 
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THE UNITED STATES—CONSULAR 
CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY (for Mr. Bares) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he would take into consideration the 
feasibility of concluding a consular con- 
vention with the United States Govern- 
ment in order that disputes between 
masters of British ships and their crews 
may be dealt with by the British Consul 
in a similar manner as is done by the 
Consul of every other Power, not even 
excluding China and Japan ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that all the 
Powers whose Consuls possessed the 
right of adjudging such cases in the 
United States did so under a Special 
Convention. Negotiations were, how- 
ever, in progress in the direction indi- 
cated by the hon. Gentleman’s Question; 
but certain difficulties with regard to 
jurisdiction had to be encountered which 
could only be met by legislation. The 
subject had been for some time under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and they hoped to be able to 
deal with it satisfactorily before long. 


TURKEY—THE EMBASSY AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can inform the House what arrange- 
ments Her Majesty’s Government con- 
template with regard to the Embassy at 
Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, as it is of impor- 
tance that Her Majesty should be repre- 
sented at the Porte by a representative 
of higher rank than a Charge d’ Affaires, 
and as Sir Henry Elliot is not at present 
able to return to that post, Her Majesty’s 
Government are considering what ar- 
rangements can be made; but my noble 
Friend (Lord Derby) is not at the pre- 
sent moment able to enter into par- 
ticulars on the subject. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT, 1875—THE BYE- 
LAWS.—QUESTION. 
‘Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, How many Har- 


bour authorities have applied for confir- 
mation of Bye-laws under “ The Explo- 
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sives Act, 1875;”? how many codes of 
Bye-laws have been confirmed ; in how 
many Harbours has the total prohibition 
of the loading or unloading of explosives 
been sanctioned by the Board of Trade ; 
how many Harbour authorities have 
submitted Bye-laws to the Board of 
Trade more than six months ago which 
have not yet been confirmed ; what steps 
he is prepared to take to compel those 
Harbour authorities which have not yet 
submitted Bye-laws for confirmation to 
do so without delay; and, if he is pre- 
pared to bring in a measure containing 
a general set of Bye-laws for the regu- 
lation of the traffic in explosives which 
will be applicable to all the Harbours of 
the Kingdom ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: One 
hundred and forty-eight harbour autho- 
rities have applied to the Board of Trade 
for confirmation of their bye-laws. In 
86 cases the bye-laws have been con- 
firmed, in 34 of which loading or un- 
loading explosives has been prohi- 
bited. There are still under considera- 
tion 52 cases in which the bye-laws 
were originally submitted more than six 
months ago, the delay being in general 
caused by the harbour authorities taking 
time to consider or omitting to comply 
with suggestions made by the Board of 
Trade. The Act has conferred no power 
on the Board of Trade to exercise the 
compulsion suggested by the Question. 
I am not prepared to recommend a 
general set of bye-laws applicable to all 
harbours, as the varying circumstances 
of different harbours render it, in my 
opinion, impracticable to frame a model 
code of bye-laws which would be suitable 
for all harbours. 


Slaves at Cairo. 


EGYPT—SALE OF SLAVES AT CAIRO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has observed a letter in the ‘‘Army 
and Navy Gazette,” from Captain W. R. 
Kennedy, R.N., stating that, a few days 
after the Egyptian Government sent a 
ship of war down the Red Sea for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, there was a 
sale of slaves in Cairo, at which some 
300 women were sold; if Her Majesty’s 
Government has any information on the 


‘subject, and whether, in point of fact, 


that sale was at the instance of the 
Egyptian Government itself; and, if Her 
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Majesty’s Government has remonstrated 
or will remonstrate strongly with the 
Khedive on such inconsistency ? 


Mr. BOURKE: I have seen and 
carefully read the letter alluded to in 
the Question of the hon. Member. In 
consequence, a telegram has been sent 
to Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul 
General in Egypt asking him to make 
inquiries on the subject. We have not 
yet received an answer; but I have no 
doubt the Consul General will report 
what foundation there may be for the 
report in question. 


VACCINATION ACTS—THE LYMPH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If he 
can state whether the vaccine lymph 
now in use is obtained from the original 
source suggested by Dr. Jenner, or is 
artificially produced by inoculating the 
animal with the small-pox virus; and, 
what securities are taken, by microscopi- 
cal examination or otherwise, to ascertain 
the perfect condition of the lymph now 
distributed by the National Vaccine Es- 
tablishment in connection with the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: So far as 
is known, none of the lymph at present 
in use is of artificial production, the 
lymph distributed being either from 
Jenner’s source or from sources of the 
natural disease in the cow which have 
since been met with. The securities for 
the perfect condition of the lymph are— 
first, the careful choice of the vaccinators 
by whom it is collected; second, the in- 
spection to which they and their stations 
are subjected; and, thirdly, the inde- 
pendent microscopical examination, with- 
out which no tube of lymph is ever sent 
out. 


THE WAR AND ADMIRALTY DEPART- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether a Committee has 
been appointed, or is about to be ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of inquiring 
into and re-organizing the War and 
Admiralty Offices; and, if so, whether, 
as regards the Admiralty, the inquiry 
will embrace the ‘‘ Naval” as well as 
the other departments ? 
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Transvaal Republic. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, a 
Committee had been appointed with the 
view of framing a scheme for the re- 
organization of the War Department, so 
far as it might be possible to adapt the 
recommendations of the Report of the 
Committee to the administration of the 
War Department and conduce to the 
efficiency of the public service. A Com- 
mittee was also about to be appointed to 
inquire into the constitution of some of 
the branches of the Admiralty. The 
‘“‘ Naval’? department of the Admiralty 
referred to by the hon. Member had al- 
ready been inquired into and the salaries 
there re-adjusted, and this department 
would not, therefore, form the subject 
of further inquiry. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
REPUBLIC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any foundation in fact 
for the rumours transmitted by Reuter’s 
agency from Cape Town, and published in 
the newspapers of Tuesday last, that, in 
the event of riots ensuing in the Trans- 
vaal Republic in connection with its pro- 
posed union with the British Colonies of 
South Africa, Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
will establish a Provisional Government, 
and call upon all orderly inhabitants to 
support it, and in that case troops will 
probably be ordered to the Transvaal 
from Natal ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The communi- 
cations from South Africa received at 
the Colonial Office make no mention of 
such rumours as those mentioned. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone has received no 
instructions bearing on the contingency 
of riots in the Transvaal Republic, nor 
have any directions been given for 
the employment of troops beyond the 
frontiers of the Colony ; although in the 
event of the lives of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects being endangered it would natu- 
rally become the duty of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Natal to take measures for 
their protection. It is, however, trusted 
that no such danger will arise; and I 
must add as a caution—not to the hon. 
Gentleman, in whose case it is of course 
unnecessary, but to the public at large 
—that it is advisable to receive rumours 
from South Africa at the present time 
with great caution. 
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JUDICATURE ACT, 1873—APPOINT- 
MENT OF A NEW JUDGE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the new 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, to 
be appointed under the Bill of the pre- 
sent Session, will be under an obligation 
to go Circuit; if so, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the new Judge shall take his regular 
turn with the rest of Her Majesty’s 
Judges in going Circuit upon all the 
Assizes; and, if not, whether such Judge 
will be entitled to receive the same salary 
as those Judges who will have to bear 
the expenses of the Circuitsfor the Spring 
and Summer Assizes, and whether such 
expenses are correctly estimated at about 
£500 per annum for each Judge? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sec- 
tion 87 of the Judicature Act of 1873 
provides that Circuit business shall be 
done by the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Divisions ; but that it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty to include in any Commis- 
sion of Assize if she think fit any Judge 
of the Chancery Division appointed after 
that Act. The Government propose no 
change in this law, and the new Judge, 
who is to be attached to the Chancery 
Division, will be appointed on this foot- 
ing. Whether Judges of the Chancery 
Division will at any time be, under this 
power, included by the Crown in Com- 
mission of Assizes is a matter which must 
depend upon the state and exigencies of 
business in the various Courts, and no 
answer can be given beforehand. The 
salary of the new Judge will be £5,000 
a-year. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GODDARD asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in the event 
of his having a surplus at his disposal, 
he will be willing to make some pro- 
vision in his financial arrangements 
which will afford some relief to the 
owners and occupiers of land from the 
very heavy additional burdens thrown 
upon the local rates in consequence of 
the rapid abolition of the turnpike 
system ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: It is one of the melancholy 
duties of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer to be sometimes obliged to keep 
secrets, and whether he will have a 
surplus at his disposal or not is one of 
those secrets which he is particularly 
anxious to keep. I may say, however, 
that if I have a surplus at my disposal I 
shall be ready to take into consideration 
all claims. How far I shall be able to 
relieve them will depend upon theamount 
of the surplus. 


ARMY—THE EASTER MONDAY 
FIELD DAY.—QUESTION. 


Lord ELCHO asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether Volunteers, who 
are employed in Government Offices, will 
be allowed to accompany their regiments 
and take part in the coming Easter Mon- 
day Field Day without loss of pay or the 
curtailment of their annual leave ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able 
to promise that all Volunteers employed 
in Government Offices will be allowed to 
accompany their regiments on Easter 
Monday. Some of the public Offices 
must remain open on that day, and it 
may be impossible to dispense with the 
attendance of a particular clerk or writer 
who happens to be a Volunteer. But I 
may take this opportunity of expressing 
a hope that the Heads of Departments 
will, wherever possible, give leave of 
absence to Volunteers wishing to take 
part in the manoeuvres, and that they 
will not think it necessary to make any 
deduction in consequence from their pay 
or annual leave. 


TURKEY—ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Ido not know whe- 
ther the Question I am about to put is 
one of those on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has just put his ban officially ; 
but whether that be so or not, I claim 
the right to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any reply has been received from Mr. 
Jocelyn to the telegraphic despatch 
which was sent to him by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, instructing 
him to inquire about certain outrages 
which, in a letter dated ‘‘ Pera, March 
6th,” and published in the “‘ Times” of 
March 16, were stated to have been per- 
petrated in the neighbourhood of Adri- 
anople; and, if any reply has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Jocelyn, he will com- 
municate it to the House? 
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Mr. BOURKE: Mr. Jocelyn, under 
date of the 2Ist instant, telegraphed 
that the Vice Consul at Adrianople re- 
ported having heard of alleged outrages 
ten hours’ distant from that place last 
week, and said he was making every in- 
quiry and had spoken twice to the Go- 
vernor General on the subject. His 
Excellency disclaimed any knowledge of 
the affair. The Italian Consul General 
represented the disturbances which had 
occurred to be of little importance. A 
further telegram has been sent to Mr. 
Jocelyn instructing him to desire Mr. 
Vice Consul Dupuis to go or send some 
trustworthy person to ascertain the truth 
respecting the reported outrages. 


ARMY—THE REGIMENTAL SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL BARNE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has any 
intention of altering or abolishing the 
numbers of any regiments of the Regu- 
lar Army ; and, if so, whether the House 
will have an opportunity of discussing 
this alteration before it is carried into 
effect ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 
not formed any intention upon the sub- 
ject at present ; but if I should do so, I 
shall no doubt be responsible to Par- 
liament. 


TURKEY—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the hon. Member for Hackney, Whether, 
considering the important questions in- 
volved in the present negotiations, he 
intends to proceed with the Motion of 
which he has given Notice, and which 
stands seventh in the Orders for to- 
morrow; and, if so, whether any ar- 
rangement has been made to bring on 
the discussion at an early hour? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I beg tosay that nothing what- 
ever has occurred to alter the decision I 
expressed on Tuesday last, that I should 
do everything in my power to bring on 
the Motion which stands in my name for 
to-morrow night. I think I shall be able 
to find very good reasons to show that it 
is desirable to have it discussed, notwith- 
standing the negotiations now pending. 
In reply to the second Question, whether 
I have made any arrangement to facili- 
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tate the Motion coming on at an early 
hour—I believe there are eight Motions 
standing before mine; but I have been 
informed that out of those eight six 
would not come on, and that the only 
Motions which precede mine are those 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), and I hope, therefore, to be 
able to bring on my Motion at an early 
hour. I have only to add, for the fur- 
ther information of the House, that 
during the last few days such intelli- 
gence has reached this country as to the 
present condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte—[‘‘ Order” ]—I am 
only giving Notice that I shall add 
words to my Notice of Motion which 
will afford the House an opportunity, if 
it comes on, of considering, before rising 
for the Easter Recess, the present deplo- 
rable and critical state of the population 
in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Herzegovina. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS— 
THE EASTER VACATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think it may be for the con- 
venience of the House for me now to say 
that we have been obliged to-day to put the 
three first Notices at the commencement 
of the Business this evening because 
they relate to the Money Business of the 
country. It will be necessary for us, if 
we are to rise on Tuesday next, to ask 
the House to allow us so far to suspend 
the Standing Orders to-morrow as to 
take the Report, and, I hope, the third 
reading at the same time, of the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill at half-past 4 
to-morrow. It will not interrupt the 
progress of Business, because it will 
pass without discussion, and it is very 
necessary to send it up to the House of 
Lords to-morrow, in order to get the 
Bill passed before the Recess, or we shall 
be in some difficulty. This has arisen 
partly from the count out on Tuesday, 
and partly from the discussion yesterday 
on the Irish Land Bill lasting till nearly 
6 o’clock, so that it was impossible to 
proceed with the matter then. If the 
Prisons Bill passes through Committee 
to-night, we propose on Monday to take 
the second reading of the Prisons (Scot- 
land) Bill and the Maritime Contracts 
Bill; and on Tuesday, on which day I 
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shall move the Adjournment of the 
House, I shall ask the House to consent 
toa Morning Sitting, for taking Votes 
on Supply. I believe it will be neces- 
sary to call the House on Saturday, but 
it will be a formal Sitting, in order to 
receive a Commission in the House of 
Lords for giving the Royal Assent to 
certain Bills. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman what Business 
would be taken to-night if the Prisons 
Bill were concluded at an early hour. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman go on 
with the second reading of the Prisons 
(Scotland) Bill or the Prisons (Ireland) 
Bill in Committee? He wished also to 
know what Supply would be taken at 
the Morning Sitting on Tuesday, and 
whether it was intended that there should 
be an Evening as well as a Morning 
Sitting that day. It would be also con- 
venient if the right hon. Gentleman 
were to state to-day or to-morrow what 
Business the House would take on the 
first day of re-assembling after Easter ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope we shall get through 
the Prisons Bill this evening. If so, 
we shall take the second reading of the 
Scotch Prisons Bill. But there are 
several other Orders which may be taken 
if desirable. With regard to Supply, 
on Tuesday, I should propose to take 
Classes 2 and 3 of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. I do not think it will be the wish 
of the House to have an Evening Sitting 
on Tuesday. A meeting at 12 o’clock 
will be more convenient, as it will enable 
hon. Gentlemen to leave town early. 
With regard to the Sitting on Saturday, 
it will be necessary that there should be 
a quorum of the House for the purpose 
of reading the Consolidated Fund Bill. 
No other Business would be taken. As 
regards the Business after the Recess, 
we propose that the House should meet 
on Thursday, April 5, and take Supply, 
the Civil Service Estimates, and I pro- 
pose on the fullowing Thursday, April 12, 
to make my Financial Statement. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Would 
the Secretary for War supplement the 
statement that has been given by say- 
ing when the Universities Bill will be 
taken ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
not able to state, but it will be after 
Easter. 
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Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: If 


there is no Evening Sitting on Tuesday, 
what becomes of the Notices of Motion ? 

Mr. GOLDSMID asked, if there were 
to be a Morning Sitting on Tuesday at 
12 o’clock, whether it would be under 
the Rule which applied to Wednesday 
Sittings ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House would be under 
the ordinary Rules and not under those 
applicable to Wednesdays. The House 
would not adjourn till Motion was made 
to that effect, unless a special Order was 
previously made that the House should 
rise at a particular time. The Govern- 
ment did not propose that the Notices 
of Motion dropped on Tuesday should 
take precedence when the House re- 
assembled. 

Mr. GOLDSMID asked if the House 
did not meet under that Standing Order, 
under what order it was to be? If they 
met at 12, was there anything to prevent 
the House sitting all the afternoon and 
evening ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be a matter for 
consideration what course would be most 
acceptable to the House, and most 
probably on Monday it could be deter- 
mined that the Sitting on the following 
day should be from a particular hour to 
a particular hour; but he thought it 
would be best not to bind themselves to 
any particular course at the present 
time, because they were in an uncertain 
position in regard to Supply. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Is the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make his general 
Statement about the Votes on Tuesday ? 
If so, I think it will be very inconve- 
nient. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON: Will 
the Mutiny Bill be taken to-night ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Not 
after 12. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: I shall oppose 
its being taken after 11. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not absolutely certain 
whether his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury would have an opportunity 
of making his Statement on the Civil 
Service Estimates on Tuesday ; but if he 
were able to do so and to go into Supply, - 
it would not be at all an inconvenient 
time to make the Statement, which would 
be of a very general character, would 
not go into minute detail, and was sub- 
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stantially contained in the Memorandum 
already circulated among hon. Members. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, after the 
Notice they had received of a Committee 
of Supply on Tuesday, and as they had 
not been told under what Standing 
Order they were then to proceed, he 
should probably raise objection to the 
proceeding on Monday next. 

Mr. J. COWEN: Will the Valuation 
Bill be taken before Easter ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: No. 





LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of offering a personal expla- 
nation. An expression fell from me 
yesterday in the course of the debate on 
the Irish Land Bill which I have reason 
to believe has given offence to some hon. 
Members of the House. I feel, Sir, that 
I was wrong in making use of the ex- 
pression I refer to. It fell from me in 
the heat of debate; it was wholly un- 
premeditated; and I can assure the 
House I never intended it to give any 
offence whatever. I believe that I was 
wrong in making use of the expression 
I did, and now feel it my duty most un- 
equivocally to withdraw it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Bettie stay 
PRISONS BILL.—[{Bux 1.] 

(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 1st March. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


As to Classification and Commitment of 
Prisoners. 

Clause 20 (Confinement of prisoners 
before and during trial. ) 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved a 
Proviso, to the effect that persons on 
remand, or committed for trial, should 
be subjected to such restraint only as 
was necessary to secure their attendance. 


Amendment proposed in page 8, at 
end of Clause, to add the words— 

‘* (Persons on remand or committed for trial to 
be subject to such restraint only as is requi- 
site to secure their attendance.) 

Provided always, That no person in cusdody, 
untried and unconvicted, charged with crime or 
misdemeanor, shall be subject to any restraint 
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in his personal liberty, other than may be ne- 
cessary in cases of remand to secure his attend- 
ance before the magistrate by whom he is com- 
mitted, and in cases of committal for trial to 
secure his attendance before the court by 
which he is to be tried; and no such person 
shall, previously to trial, be compelled to per- 
form any menial office or duty in the gaol or 
place of detention in which he is detained, or be 
otherwise subjected to the discipline of such gaol 
or place of detention applicable to persons found 
guilty by the verdict of a jury:”—(Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan.) 
Question proposed, 

words be there added.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Committee, would not accept the Amend- 
ment, because he did not think it would 
be right to tie the matter down so strictly 
as the hon. Member proposed to do. 
He (Mr. Cross) had endeavoured in an 
Amendment which he had placed on the 
Paper to Clause 35, to convey that there 
should be for the future a clear distinc- 
tion between the treatment of prisoners 
awaiting their trial and that of those 
who had been convicted of crime. It 
would be the duty of the Secretary of 
State to draw up rules and regulations 
on the subject, and no alteration could 
be made in them without the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he had 
no doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
had endeavoured, as far as he was con- 
cerned, to meet the objections which had 
been urged upon this important point. 
But the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice was similar to that pro- 
posed last year, to which hon. Members 
decidedly objected. What he believed 
the Committee expected and desired was 
that a clear distinction should be drawn 
between the innocent and guilty, and 
that the confusion which now prevailed 
upon that subject should be put an end 
to. Legislation only could cure the evil. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman any doubt 
as to the outrages which had been com- 
mitted on untried men? Wasit not the 
privilege of every Englishman to be 
deemed innocent till he was convicted ? 
Why, then, did he object to legislation ? 
Why was everything to be left in the 
hands of the Secretary of State? He 
might make rules and regulations, but 
nothing would be easier than to revoke 
them. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
new clause proposed that— 


“There should be in force in every place in 
which prisoners are confined: before trial special 


“That those 
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rules regulating their confinement in such man- 
ner as to make it as little as possible oppressive, 
due regard only being had to their safe custody, 
to the maintenance of order and discipline in 
the place in which they are detained, and to the 
physical and moral well-being of the prisoners 
themselves.” 
What was meant by regard being had 
to discipline? A case had occurred in 
which a prisoner, busily engaged in pre- 
paring his defence, had been required 
to makeup his bed 20 times in one day 
to suit the caprice of a warder. The 
Committee of the Howard Association 
believed that untried prisoners ought 
not to be subject to the ordinary disci- 
pline of a prison. What was meant by 
the word ‘‘ discipline” in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s clause? Did he intend to 
perpetuate that treatment of untried 
prisoners of which complaints had been 
made? Were untried prisoners to be 
eigen before visitors? Were they to 
e compelled to study in a hundred 
ways how respect was to be paid to 
the ‘governor? What was meant by 
having regard to the physical and moral 
well-being of a prisoner who was merely 
detained for safe custody? He might 
have only a day or two to prepare his 
defence, and he might require every 
hour of this time. Was he to be required 
to attend to his toilet to please the 
whims of a warder? What was meant 
by his moral avell-being? Was he to 
be examined in theology? What the 
prisoner required was fair play and op- 
portunity to see witnesses, solicitor, and 
counsel. The police would be examining 
his books and papers, and falsifying 
them. [‘‘ No, no.” |] These things were 
done, and he could sustain the assertion 
by evidence. Did the House forget the 
case that had occurred at Newgate, in 
which a gaoler insisted on knowing a 
prisoner’s line of defence? The police 
were public prosecutors; there was an 
esprit de corps among them which led 
them to resort to any means to obtain 
information in order to secure convic- 
tions. It was not to be said that no 
injury could result from such espionage. 
It was the inalienable right of an untried 
prisoner to have his time free for the 
preparation of his defence, to see wit- 
nesses, and to enjoy every privilege 
consistent with safe detention, that was 
enjoyed by his accuser. When did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to draw 
up his rules and what was to be their 
character ? What rules could be drawn 
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up that would be inconsistent with the 
Amendment that he now proposed? Why 
could not the right hon. Gentleman say 
what he proposed to do? It was the 
duty of the Committee to resist the pro- 
gress of the Bill until some considera- 
tion was paid to a question of this 
magnitude. The Bill took away the 
powers of justices, which were a pre- 
sent safeguard, and vested them prac- 
tically in the Home Secretary. What 
larger power over personal liberty 
existed in Russia than resulted from 
vesting the treatment of untried priso- 
ners in executive officers? When it was 
remembered that political prisoners 
would come within the range of the 
proposed rules, it would be seen that the 
question was worthy of attention. He 
could not accept the new clause of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and could not 
understand why he could not now define 
the mode of treatment of untried pri- 
soners, or why he could not accept an 
Amendment which, in substance, had 
been approved by his Colleague the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at a meet- 
ing of the Howard Association. Al- 
though he did not wish to impede the 
Bill, he should feel bound to carry his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Member 
must be under some misapprehension, 
as he did not remember ever attending 
any meeting of the Howard Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he did not 
think it necessary to put into the Bill 
all the rules that might be necessary 
before the trial of prisoners; but per- 
haps the Home Secretary could indicate 
the principles on which they would be 
framed, so that it would be known to 
what extent a less generous Secretary 
would be restrained, by formal regula- 
tions, in respect of the obligations to be 
imposed upon untried prisoners, for 
though nearly all were guilty a small 
percentage were innocent, and ought to 
be considered. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought he had made it clear on intro- 
ducing the Bill that it was his intention 
to make a difference between tried and 
untried prisoners. The former debate 
in Committee showed that it was ad- 
visable that the House should have in- 
dication of what that difference was to 
be, and he had therefore put on the 
Paper a new clause to follow Clause 35, 
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of which the hon. Member would have 
given a fairer idea by quoting it in its 
entirety. It was as follows :— 


(Special rules as to treatment of unconvicted 

prisoners.) 

“Whereas it is expedient that {a clear diffe- 
rence should be made between the treatment of 
prisoners awaiting their trials and the treat- 
ment of prisoners who have been convicted of 
crime, and that, in order to secure the observ- 
ance of such difference there should be in force 
in every place in which prisoners are confined 
before trial special rules regulating their con- 
finement in such manner as to make it as little 
as possible oppressive, due regard only being 
had to their safe custody, to the maintenance of 
order and discipline in the place in which they 
are detained, and to the physical and moral 
well-being of the prisoners themselves: There- 
fore, Be it Enacted, That the Secretary of State 
shall, from time to time, make, and, when made, 
may repeal, alter, or add to special rules :— 

(1.) With respect to the retention by a 
prisoner of the possession of any books, 
papers, or documents in his possession at 
the time of his arrest, and which may not 
be required for evidence against him, and 
are not reasonably suspected of forming 
part of property improperly acquired 
by him, or are not for some special reason 
required to be taken from him for the 
purposes of justice ; 

(2.) With respect to communications be- 
tween a prisoner, his solicitor, and friends, 
so as to secure to such prisoner as unre- 
stricted a communication between him, 
his solicitor, and his friends as may be 
possible, having regard only to the ne- 
cessity of preventing any tampering with 
evidence, and any plans for escape, or 
other like consideration.” 


He did not think that any Secretary of 
State could be more bound than he 
would be by those provisions. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN wished to 
explain that the paper he read had 
been one of the printed publications of 
Howard Society, read two or three years 
ago at a meeting at Dudley House at 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Charles Adderley), the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Hunt), Colonel Crofton, and others 
had been present. It was then decided 
that a representation should be made to 
the Home Secretary in favour of an 
amelioration of the existing treatment 
of untried prisoners. They recom- 
mended that there should be greater 
facilities for cleaning their cells; more 
opportunities for communicating with 
their friends personally and by corre- 
spondence; more time for bodily exer- 
cise ; and less restiction as to books and 
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newspapers, and an exemption from 
exhibition to visitors, and from being re- 
quired to pay respect to officials in humi- 
hating postures. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, that 
though differing in politics from the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) 
he must say he fully agreed in a great 
deal that he had said. He thought there 
should be something more definite in 
the Bill than what was proposed by the 
Home Secretary. Some time ago it was 
the practice of the House of Detention 
at Clerkenwell to shut up in total 
darkness the untried prisoners, men 
who might be perfectly innocent, from 
4 o’clock until 8 the next morning. 
That system went on as a matter 
of course for years, until partly through 
his instrumentality it was altered. At 
present an untried prisoner had no 
access to the documents that might 
be necessary for his defence ; he would 
allow him to go to his own house, of 
course, in custody, and examine his 
books and paper. 

Sir HENRY JAMES shared fully the 
views of the hon. Member for Dudley 
(Mr. Sheridan) with respect to the treat- 
ment of untried prisoners; but he thought 
his Amendment would be ineffectual to 
secure the object at which he aimed. 
The prison regulations ought to be dealt 
with as a whole; but the Amendment of 
the hon. Member touched only on a 
portion of them. According to his pro- 
posal no discretion was to be left to the 
Governor, who, if he found a loaded 
pistol with a prisoner, could not take it 
from him without running the risk of 
being subjected to an action. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN observed that 
by his Amendment everything might be 
taken from a prisoner in the discretion 
of the Committee of Magistrates. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, in the in- 
terests of the prisoner he had a very 
strong objection to one of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposals—namely, that the pri- 
soner’s counsel and attorney were to 
have access to the prisoner’s money at 
all times. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the proposal was not at present before 
the Committee. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that the law 
of Ireland, like that of England, was that 
a man was supposed to be innocent until 
he was found guilty. The practice in 
Ireland, however, was quite different, for 
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the moment.a man. was committed by a 
magistrate, it was taken as granted he 
was sure to be guilty. He would give the 
Committee an instance of how untried 
prisoners were treated in Ireland, and 
in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
things he proposed to add to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Sheridan) 
words which would include within the 
operation of that Amendment, prisoners 
‘‘in custody under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.” It was the more 
necessary to do this because the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
sometimes passed very quickly in that 
House. Times were very quiet at pre- 
sent; but no one knew when the Act 
might be suspended, and it might be the 
fate of any hon. Member to find himself 
affected by it. He would give them an 
instance of the way in which a political 
prisoner was treated when the Govern- 
ment authorities had not the courage to 
charge him with any offence. He was 
arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act—[ Laughter |—he was 
kept for 15 days in solitary confinement 
before he was allowed to see his solicitor 
or counsel; he was kept for 30 days 
before he was allowed to communicate 
with his people, although he had at that 
time 50 men in his employ ; he was kept 
120 days before he was allowed to see 
any member of his own family, and 
during those four months the Govern- 
ment never brought the slightest charge 
against him. He was allowed to see 
his family only once a-week, and then 
in the presence of a warder, and three 
of them only were permitted to visit 
him at the same time. He well re- 
membered once, when three of his 
family came to see him, his daughter, a 
girl of 13 years of age, was kept outside 
the prison gate because she would make 
the fourth. At the same time, while he 
and others similarly arrested were treated 
with such barbarity, the convicted pri- 
soners were allowed to take several hours’ 
exercise in the yard and to speak to one 
another, while the political prisoners 
were only allowed to have one and three- 
quarter hour’s exercise, were obliged to 
_ walk in single file, and not permitted to 
speak. He well remembered a warder 
calling to him on one occasion—‘ Sulli- 
van, stand out of the ring.” [ Laughter. | 
He said to the man—‘‘ When you address 
me remember my name is O’Sullivan, 
not Sullivan.” [ZLaughter.] The warder 
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called him to order then and there, and 
demanded his right to dictate to him 
what he should call him. He replied— 
‘‘T don’t mind what you say, but I ask 
you to call me by my proper name 
when you address me.” ‘The Governor 
of the prison then came up, and gave 
him 48 hours’ solitary confinement for 
daring to speak to the warder. In 
fact, untried prisoners in Ireland were 
treated far worse than convicted house- 
breakers or pickpockets, particularly 
if they were in custody for poli- 
tical offences or agrarian outrages. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving an 
addition to the Amendment after the 


word ‘‘ misdemeanour,’’—“‘ or in custody 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
understand the hilarity of his hon. 
Friends during the statement of the 
hon. Member for Limerick. A gentle- 
man who had become a Member of that 
House had been incarcerated, and was 
now able to inform the Committee of his 
own experience in prison. He confessed 
he did not think that was a subject for 
joking ; and he thought it would have a 
grave effect in Ireland if it was said that 
the House of Commons jeered at an hon. 
Member, who had been committed to 
prison on suspicion of a political offence, 
when he stated facts to show how neces- 
sary it was observe great caution in deal- 
ing with this subject. In dealing with 
unconvicted persons they were dealing 
with the essential rights of every subject 
of the Queen. With regard to the Mo- 
tion before the House he sympathized 
with the hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. 
Sheridan). He had from the first looked 
on this Bill with the greatest suspicion, 
inasmuch as it was founded on the sup- 
position that all untried prisoners and 
prisoners convicted of slight offences 
ought to be treated on a system uniform 
with the treatment of the worst convicts. 
The idea pervaded the whole of the Bill. 
Nor was he less suspicious of its consti- 
tutional effect. The 42nd clause, for 
example, concluded as follows:—‘‘ All 
enactments inconsistent with this Act, or 
with any such rules made thereunder are 
hereby repealed.’’ That literally gave 
the Secretary of State power to repeal 
all statutes inconsistent with his rules. 
That was a most faulty principle. A 
former Home Secretary (Sir George Grey) 
promised him, and kept his promise, 
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to introduce the rules as a Schedule 
to the Act of 1865, and he was glad the 
hon. Member for Dudley was making a 
struggle for the constitutional principle 
Sir George Grey felt bound to introduce 
into his Act. 

Mr. HUNT explained that he found 
he had been present in 1873 at a meet- 
ing of justices at Dudley House, at 
which Papers were distributed contain- 
ing the words which the hon. Member 
for Dudley had quoted. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN understood 
that the papers in question had been 
adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. HUNT: No. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
owed their hearty thanks to the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). He had shown them on 
that occasion that he had risen superior 
to all prejudices and had taken a broad 
and constitutional view of the subject 
before the Committee. It would be 
lamentable if it could be said in Ireland 
that the sufferings of Irish political pri- 
sioners were treated with levity by the 
House of Commons; but he did not think 
the good-humoured laughter in which 
some hon. Members had just indulged 
could be so understood. Still, he asked 
the Committee to go still deeper into 
the subject, and consider well the state- 
ment laid before it by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan). If 
his name were Poerio, orif it weresetforth 
under the guise of a Neapolitan story 
that a man of position in his own county, 
in his own rank of life, one of the most 
respected men in the Province of Mun- 
ster, was arrested, put in prison, no 
charge brought against him, never 
brought face to face with his accusers 
from the first day to the last, for 15 days 
allowed to lie in that prison, subjected 
to treatment severer than that applied 
in English prisons to convicted felons— 
if that story were told of a Neapolitan 
prison, what would they think of it? 
He asked the Committee to feel, not for 
his hon. Friend, who was now beyond 
the reach of any such barbarity, but 
for other innocent men who might be 
subjected to such treatment; and to 
declare that such conduct should not be 
permitted in future. He would state 
what his hon. Friend had shrunk from 
telling them, that during the month 
when legal advice was denied to him he 
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was obliged to sleep in bedding re- 
pulsive to decency. That was the case 
of an untried prisoner in Ireland. He 
believed it was the hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) who said 
that nearly all the Irish Members had 
been in prison at one time or another. 
He should give them the practical expe- 
rience of another Irish State prisoner. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) was put up as a mis- 
demeanant for political writing. When 
O’Connell and other State prisoners were 
imprisoned in Richmond Gaol in Dublin 
they were simple misdemeanants. They 
could see their family and friends at all 
reasonable hours, supply their own food, 
their own table linen, their own bed- 
ding, and, in fact, were only kept in 
severe detention, but subjected to no 
humiliation. Now, between O’Connell’s 
imprisonment and his imprisonment asa 
misdemeanant, a Bill, like that before 
the Committee, passed through Parlia- 
ment, and for want of some vigilant 
Member like the hon. Member for 
Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) calling attention 
to the point now under discussion a 
serious change in the law was made. 
Under the new law he found himself 
classed with the vilest herd of criminals 
in Richmond Prison, forbidden to see 
his wife and little child for a long period, 
but, for an exception to which he would 
presently refer, exempted only from eating 
the coarse food of the gaol, because his 
health rendered it necessary that he 
should receive hospital diet, just as any 
other prisoner would be exempted in 
similar circumstances. His mother came 
to see him once during the 100 days he 
was in confinement, and had to see him 
through a barred window in the presence 
of a warder, and he then said she should 
come to see him no more. How was 
his prison treatment modified? He felt 
bound to pay a tribute of grateful regret 
to the memory of a man, a statesman, 
now no more, the late Lord Mayo— 
kindly, generous, broad-minded—and 
amongst the many who wept for his 
tragic end no man in all broad Britain 
paid an honester tribute of sorrow over 
his grave than he did. He saw in his 
prison cell the letters of Lord Mayo 
complaining that the Act of Parliament, 
which had been passed through the 
House of Commons without sufficient 
attention being paid to the details, left 
him, asChiefSecretary for Ireland, power- 
less to mitigate many of the severities of 
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his lot. He had good reason to believe, 
also, that the then Viceroy, the Duke of 
Abercorn, was equally anxious, if pos- 
sible, that he should be spared from the 
humiliations and privations of his prison 
life ; but the Act of Parliament had tied 
their hands and left them no power to 
interfere with the rules of the prison, 
till at last the matter was brought before 
the notice of that House. More than 
ever was it necessary to be watchful now 
with regard to this subject, because they 
were about to centralize into one hand 
the whole prison management of the 
country. The visiting justices through- 
out England might have their faults— 
and he blamed the action of some of 
them in respect to the appointment of 
chaplains ; but for the sake of constitu- 
tional principle he would prefer the 
errors of visiting justices, even though 
opposed to his own feelings, rather than 
see the centralizing system carried out 
to so great an extent. If they could 
have the assurance that the kindly feel- 
ings animating the Home Secretary 
would be perpetuated in his successors 
there would be but little difficulty about 
the matter. But they ought to take a 
warning from the experience of the 
past, and seek—it might be requiring 
that the regulations for the treatment of 
prisoners should every Session be sub- 
mitted to the House—to prevent the 
recurrence of undue hardship in the 
future. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, they 
had already by statute the power of 
making regulations for prisons, and the 
present Bill did not propose to go fur- 
ther than the law as it now stood. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) said he assented to the 
Bill of 1865, because the rules proposed 
to be made under it were in the Sche- 
dule. The 21st clause gave power to 
make regulations with respect to the 
arrangement of prisons, and such rules 
were as binding as if they formed a por- 
tion of the Bill. In this respect it was 
the same as the Act of 1865, and the 
provision was really copied from it. He 
would, however, go further, and state 
that no rule would be passed by him 
under this Bill, or brought into opera- 
tion, until it was first laid on the Table 
of the House. That course was, he be- 
lieved, much better than any Amend- 
ment proposed, and he hoped, therefore, 
the discussion would not be continued, 
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nor any further time of the Committee 
wasted. 

Mr. WHITBREAD, remarking that 
the injustice of subjecting untried pri- 
soners of a certain class to inconvenience 
and even cruelty had already been suffi- 
ciently discussed, wished to draw atten- 
tion to another point—namely, the posi- 
tion of the poorer and more illiterate 
class of prisoners. In the Bill of last 
year the Home Secretary bound himself 
to maintain a prison in every county; 
but that clause did not appear in the 
present Bill. The gain of getting rid of 
small prisons would be very costly, since 
a poor or illiterate man might be de- 
tained in a gaol, far away from his 
friends and his witnesses, on whom alone 
he could rely for assistance on his trial. 
He trusted that their case would be’ 
taken into consideration by the Com- 
mittee in dealing with the clause under 
discussion, which, however, he thought, 
might very fairly be withdrawn, if the 
Home Secretary would undertake to 
bring this matter up on the Report with 
the view of giving effect to the principle 
he had been asked to carry out. 

Mr. HERMON recommended that the 
hon. Member for Dudley should with- 
draw his amending clause, with a view 
to the principle which it embodied being 
given effect to in a modified form which 
would secure more general support. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was painful to think of the number of 
persons in this country who were subject 
to the grievance of being confined in 
prisor for many months before their 
trial took place. He believed that if it 
were inquired into it would, be found 
that thousands were subjected annually 
to this degradation who were afterwards 
found to be innocent of the charges 
brought against them. It was a scandal 
to think that, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of the most expensive judicial 
establishment in the world, persons were 
detained in prison from July to Decem- 
ber, when the winter assizes commenced. 
That was a great grievance, and it was 
a greater anomaly that their Judges 
could not be got to deliver the gaols of 
this country between July and Christmas. 
He trusted that, whatever might be said 
for or against the proposals of the hon. 
Member for Dudley, the Home Secre- 
tary would introduce into the Bill some 
clause founded on the assumption that 
an untried prisoner should not be sub- 
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jected to such penalties as those to which | 
reference had been made in the course. 
of this discussion. | 

Mrz. HENLEY thought it would be; 
much better that rules should be made 
by the Secretary of State under the au- 
thority of the statute, and then if they 
were fgund inconvenient they could, 
easily be amended; whereas if the rules 
were embodied in the Bill all the incon- 
veniences which might arise under them | 
would be perpetrated until they were’ 
repealed by Parliament. By the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member for Dudley, | 
persons in custody might have an un-| 
limited amount of money in their posses- | 
sion, and.free access to them between 10) 
and 4 o’clock would also be given to any 
_number ef people who might be called 
relations or witnesses. These people} 
were to have unrestricted private com- 
munications with the prisoners. In those 
circumstances, in times of excitement the 
relatives and witnesses, with the com- 
mand of all that money, would easily 
find the means of kicking up such a row 
outside the prison as would make it 
impossible to maintain the discipline 
necessary for the safe custody of the 
prisoners. 

Mr. PEASE said, he inferred that 
the Home Secretary was prepared to 
accept the Amendment which he (Mr. 
Pease) had on the Paper, and that of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), which went 
still further ; also that no rules under 
the Bill were to come into force until 
they were laid on the Table of the House. 
If that was so, there was very little dif- 
ference between the Home Secretary 
and the hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. 
Sheridan). He quite agreed, however, 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken that the object in view would 
be better attained by the rules, and 
trusted that the hon. Member for Dudley, 
having gained these assurances from the 
Home Secretary, would not go to a divi- 
sion on the subject. 

Mr. ROEBUCK urged that, as the 
Secretary of State was, under that Bill, 
to be the whole regulating power of the 

risons of this country, that right hon. 

entleman must have considered what 
the general rules for regulating prisons 
ought to be and must have them in his 
mind. If so, he could put those rules 
upon paper, and he ought to place them 
before the House, in order that hon. 
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Members might determine whether in 
their opinion the principles they con- 


| tained were right or wrong. [If right, 


they could then be placed in the Sche- 
dule for the guidance of succeeding 
Home Secretaries. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
although he might have in his own mind 
a general notion of what the rules ought 
to be, it was rather too much to ask that 
he should now lay them before Parlia- 
ment, before he had had the advice and 
assistance of the Prison Commissioners 
who were to be specially appointed. He 
had already stated that he would under- 
take that the rules should be laid on the 
Table of the House before that Bill came 
into operation. Every rule that was 
made or altered would be laid on the 
Table. That was as far as he could 
possibly go. 

Mr. J. COWEN entirely concurred 
with the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) with respect to the 
severities used in prison towards untried 
prisoners. His friend, the late Mr. 
Ernest Jones, was compelled to assort 
with burglars, thieves, and murderers, 
and if not for the influence of his friends 
in that House must have died from the 
severity of his treatment. He had no 
objection to the rules, but he did com- 
plain of the way in which they were put 
in force. Policemen had no doubt a dif- 
ficult duty to discharge ; but he would 
appeal to any hon. Member whether 
they did not usually act towards their 
prisoner as if he were a guilty person, 
and use every effort to get him con- 
victed. He therefore thought that there 
should be something stronger than the 
rules proposed by the Home Secretary. 
They had had experience of those rules 
already, which had not been a favour- 
able one. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) alluded to the thousands 
of persons detained in the prisons of this 
country for months before brought to 
trial. He (Mr. Cowen) held in his hand 
a document which proved that from 
January to July, 1876, 12,000 persons 
were waiting to be tried, which was, he 
considered, a great grievance. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the advantage 
of dealing with this matter in the way 
proposed by the Home Secretary was 
that the rules which he would make 
could be adapted to the different cases 
that might arise. 
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Mr. WALTER said, he was afraid 
that whatever they did they could never 
make the practice in this matter quite 
square with the theory, the theory being 
that every person was presumed to be 
innocent till he was proved to be guilty. 
But they could dp something, and they 
ought to do something. In the opinion 
of the Governor of Reading Gaol they 
ought to do something towards miti- 
gating this confinement, and he (Mr. 
Walter) thought the rules which his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
proposed to lay before the Committee 
should have particular reference to these 
four points—first, the mode of confine- 
ment; second, diet; third, the amount 
of exercise; and fourth, the access of 
the friends of untried prisoners. He 
believed the county gaol of Reading was 
one of the best ordered gaols in the 
country. It was one of the model gaols 
built some 25 years ago, when attention 
was first drawn to this subject. The 
difficulty was that in all gaols there was 
no distinction between the cell of a pri- 
soner who was awaiting trial and the 
cell of a convicted prisoner. He thought 
something might be done to obviate the 
idea that the cell in which an untried 
prisoner was detained was a criminal 
cell. In Reading Gaol any prisoner 
before trial who could afford it might 
have food supplied to him by his friends. 
The scale of diet allowed to untried pri- 
soners was the highest scale allowed to 
convicted prisoners. He suggested to 
the Governor of that prison whether it 
would not be well if for untried prisoners 
such a common-place thing as tea or 
coffee were provided instead of gruel. 
The Governor said that would be a rea- 
sonable improvement. With regard to 
exercise the case was this—every pri- 
soner before trial had four hours’ exer- 
cise in the day. He was not required to 
do any work, but if he wished to work 
for his own improvement he was allowed 
to doso. There was arule for facilitating 
all reasonable access of his legal advisers. 
With regard to access of his relations or 
friends, there had been a question whe- 
ther or not a grille should be interposed 
between the prisoner and them. That 
was a precautionary matter; but he 
(Mr. Walter) thought some relaxation 
should be made in the case of a man’s 
wife or children wishing to see him. He 
merely called the attention of his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary to these 
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points, because they were entirely mat- 
ter of detail. Whether or not the rules 
which his right hon. Friend would make 
would be adequate would depend upon 
the intimate knowledge he had of these 
matters. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
much to be regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary should 
have failed, as he had pleaded, to consult 
those whom he must know as the future 
Prison Commissioners, with respect to 
the Rules, which were to have such 
potent effect under this Bill, seeing that 
he had had this Bill long under consi- 
deration, having introduced its counter- 
part last Session. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
was surprised at an observation the 
Home Secretary had made in reply to 
his former observations; in seeking to 
justify the power sought for himself 
under this Bill, he had referred to the 
fact that visiting justices could make 
rules under the existing Act, but he 
omitted all mention of the fact that the 
visiting justices were a delegation of the 
quarter sessions, to which court they 
were responsible, and further, that 
all the notes they made were sub- 
ject to the revision of the Secretary 
of State. But who was to revise what 
the Secretary of State had done? This 
Bill proposed to group prisons and to 
remove prisoners to a great distance 
from their habitations and their friends. 
Therefore the Committee was doubly 
bound to guard the interests of these 
untried men. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that 
when this question was last before the 
House, it was adjourned to give the 
Home Secretary time to prepare the ne- 
cessary rules. [Mr. AssHEeTon Cross in- 
timated his dissent from that statement. | 
He did not desire to misrepresent the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the Committee 
understood that it was the intention of 
the Government to frame rules. Why 
would not the right hon. Gentleman say 
what part of these Amendments he pro- 
posed to accept. These Amendments 
were not mere crude proposals, because 
they had been prepared with great care 
by Equity and Common Law counsel, and 
had been submitted to, and approved 
by, more than one Secretary of State. 
Indeed, they were far from being as 
crude in form as was the Amendment 
placed upon the Notice Paper by the 
right hon, Gentleman himself. 
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Dr. KENEALY said, he had no de- 
sire to apply to'that House the expres- 
sion of a great poet of the last century, 
to the effect that ‘‘ Wretches hang, that 
jurymen may dine,” and therefore he 
must beg the Committee to listen to a 
very few arguments in support of the 
great principle embodied in the Amend- 
ment. Hon. Members had wandered 
far away from the Amendment which 
was really before the Committee, and 
had been discussing a number of prison 
rules with which they had nothing to do 
at that particular moment. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dudley 
(Mr. Sheridan) simply amounted to a 
declaration of the existing law of Eng- 
land, which was that every man should 
he deemed innocent until he had been 
proved to be guilty. No untried pri- 
soner ought to be subjected to any re- 
straint beyond that necessary to secure 
his attendance at his trial, or to any 
menial or disgraceful work. He could 
not see why the Home Secretary should 
not accept the Amendment, embodying 
as it did the principle of perfect right 
and justice. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished 
to point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was a great difference between 
an important principle and a mere rule 
of practice adopted in different gaols. 
The Amendment involved the great prin- 
ciple that no man should be subjected to 
any inconvenience beyond the mere re- 
straint of his liberty, or compelled to 
perform any menial office until he had 
been convicted of a breach of the law. 
That, as the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Dr. Kenealy) had said, was a great 
principle which was recognized by the 
law of England. It was not always 
carried into effect, as he need not tell 
hon. Members who were acquainted with 
the duties of magistrates. Even in Mid- 
dlesex, untried prisoners had been subject 
to great inconveniences. If this great 
principle had been always adopted in 
practice, those things which horrified the 
House and the country, and which had 
been described by two hon. Members 
from Ireland, would not have occurred. 
He appealed to the Home Secretary to 
accept the principle of the Amendment, 
and then bring in his own rule or regu- 
lation, which he had no doubt would be 
framed in accordance with any assurance 
he might give the House. It was a 
wholesome thing, in his opinion, that 
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should be subjected to any unnecessary 
hardship. Indeed, he did not think 
that such a principle needed discussion. 
It was one that any Government should 
receive with open arms, and the Home 
Secretary would be doing honour to 
himself and the House by accepting 
it without further discussion. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON, who had also 
placed an Amendment upon the subject 
upon the Paper, observed that some of 
the statements that had been made to- 
night must have brought a blush of 
shame to the cheek of every Englishman. 
The eyes of the country would now be 
open to what was going on in our pri- 
sons under what we fancied was a hu- 
mane and civilized system of prison dis- 
cipline. Believing that the Amendment 
would meet that state of things he should 
give it his support. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to power 
being conferred upon Home Secretaries, 
no matter how much they were trusted 
by the country, or how properly such 
trust might be reposed in them, to repeal 
Acts of Parliament by rules which they 
might choose to lay down. If rules in 
relation to management of prisons were 
to be laid down, let them be included in 
a Schedule to the Bill, with the under- 
standing that they should at no time be 
altered without having been first sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL pointed out that 
neither of the two Amendments under 
consideration, either that of the hon. 
Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan), or 
the new one proposed by the Home 
Secretary, governed the case of those 
prisoners not accused of any offence 
whatever, but arrested and held in prison 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, as was the fate of the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan). He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he meant deliberately to except those 
prisoners from those rules or regulations 
to be adopted? Were there not only 
unconvicted, but unaccused persons to be 
excepted? The hon. Member for Lime- 
rick had given an account of his suffer- 
ings while in prison, and he was sorry 
to say he met in some instances with 
laughter. [‘‘ No, no!”] He was wil- 
ling to believe the laughter arose from 
no ill-feeling or desire to evade the ques- 
tion to which his description was directed, 
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It was important the Committee should 
know what the experience of a prisoner 
in such a case was, and, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, he would read 
a few extracts from a speech of the late 
Mr. G. H. Moore, Member for Mayo, 
when he applied for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the treatment of untried 
prisoners. Mr. Moore, in quoting Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s experience, said— 

‘“‘ He was arrested on the 5th of March, 1867, 

taken twenty-one miles to Kilmallock the same 
night, taken before a magistrate, and was sent 
to prison as a Fenian agent. Five days after 
he had been arrested the governor of the prison 
informed him that he had received the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant for his detention. He 
was not allowed to write to his wife, or to write 
to anyone of the nine firms for whom he did 
business, though he represented that the ruin of 
his business would follow from his not being 
able to write to his employers. On the night of 
his arrest he was put into a bed the sheets of 
which were black with dirt, but when he com- 
plained of the dirt he was told that the sheets 
could not be dirty, because the last man who 
slept in them had only committed an assault. 
He asked to be allowed to wear his trousers 
during the night, but was refused, and stripped 
naked to search him, and his clothes, with the 
exception of his shirt, were thrown outside the 
cell. He could not sleep in consequence of the 
thinness of his covering, and had to get out ofhis 
bed during the night with cramps. [Laughter.] 
He (Mr. Moore) did not see what there was in 
this description to excite laughter. The warder 
called the petitioner ‘Sullivan,’ and when he 
said there was an ‘QO’ to his name, the warder 
asked him how dare he dictate to him, and 
ordered him into his cell, and the governor de- 
prived the petitioner of that day’s exercise.” — 
[3 Hansard, cxcvi. 1161-1162.] 
There were other details of the same 
character, and he thought if there was 
one thing upon which the Committee 
should deliberate, it was such treatment 
as this of untried prisoners. There was 
no more painful part of a magistrate’s 
duty than the remanding a prisoner to 
such treatment. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the proposal 
and avoid the necessity of a division. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not force a 
division without saying something re- 
specting the principle involved in the 
Amendment. If an alteration of the 
wording of it would meet the objections 
of the right hon. Gentleman he would 
consent to such alteration. He hoped 


the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the principle ofthe Amendment. Unless 
he did, he (Mr. Sheridan) would exhaust 
all the Forms of the House in opposing 
the passing of the measure. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
accepted fully the two principles con- 
tained in the Amendment—that a pri- 
soner should be detained merely and not 
subjected to hardship, and that he should 
not be required to perform menial offices. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the hon. Mem- 
bor by his side (Mr. Sheridan) was 
ready to withdraw his Amendment if he 
received a simple assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman upon this point— 
not that there should be a difference of 
treatment, that would not be satisfactory 
—but that the principle governing the 
detention of untried prisoners should be 
that merely of keeping them in safe 
custody. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, did not 
think he could give a much stronger 
expression of opinion than he had done 
already—namely, that it was expedient 
a clear difference should be made be- 
tween the treatment of prisoners awaiting 
their trial and the treatment of prisoners 
convicted for crime. In order to secure 
the observance of such difference rules 
should be drawn up regulating the de- 
tention of prisoners awaiting trial so as 
to make it as little oppressive as pos- 
sible ‘‘due regard only being had to 
their safe custody and the maintenance 
of order in the prisons and the physical 
well-being of the prisoners.” 

Srr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought that the hon. Member for 
Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) would do himself 
great injustice by not accepting the 
Amendment suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. It 
would be quite open to him, if he had 
occasion to do so, to object to the rules 
to be framed under the clause. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON observed that 
the recital to the clause did not carry 
out the object which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in view. If he would con- 
sent to add to another section words 
embodying the principle of the Amend- 
ment, he believed that such a course 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. MACDONALD considered that 
it would be most objectionable to place 
in the hands of the Secretary of State 
the power of making special rules. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that the House would have a control 
over the rules, inasmuch as they must 
be laid on the Table before the Act came 
into operation. 
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Mr. SULLIVAN said, that the words 
‘‘maintaining order and discipline” 
were full of danger, and under them the 
very hardships of which they complained 
might be inflicted. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT, having 
carefully examined the Amendment, felt 
bound to give it his support. 

Mr. MELDON also supported the 
Amendment, remarking that if it should 
be rejected, the Bill would very probably 
undergo a series of obstructions, which 
would be most disagreeable to the Go- 
vernment. 


Amendment (Jr. O’ Sullivan) agreed to. 





Question put, 


‘*That the words ‘ Provided always, That no 
person in custody, untried and unconvicted, 
charged with crime or misdemeanor, or in cus- 
tody in consequence of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, shall be subject to any 
restraint in his personal liberty, other than may 
be necessary in cases of remand to secure his 
attendance before the magistrate by whom he 
is committed, and in cases of committal for 
trial to secure his attendance before the court 
by which he is to be tried; and no such person 
shall, previously to trial, be compelled to per- 
form any menial office or duty in the gaol or 
place of detention in which he is detained, or be 
otherwise subjected to the discipline of such 
gaol or place of detention applicable to persons 
oe guilty, by the verdict of a jury,’ be there 
added.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 145: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 42.) 


Mr. H. B, SHERIDAN moved in 
page 8, at end, add— 

(Such persons to retain possession of money, 
papers, &c., under their control at the time of 
their arrest, unless same constitute evidence 
of the charge.) 

“Provided also, That every person charged 
with crime or misdemeanor shall be allowed to 
retain possession of any money, property, books, 
papers, or documents in his possession or under 
his control at the time of his arrest ; unless such 
money, property, books, papers, or documents 
shall, in the opinion of the magistrate by whom 
he is remanded or committed, constitute evidence 
necessary for the complete investigation or trial 
of the charge brought against him; and in the 
event of the committing magistrate being of 
opinion that such money, property, books, 
papers, or documents do constitute such necessary 
evidence, the same shall in cities and boroughs 
be placed in the possession or under the control 
of the superintendent of police appointed for the 
district, and in counties in the possession or 
under the control of the chief constable ap- 
pointed for the county or division in which the 
person charged resided at the time he was 
arrested, or in which he was arrested,” 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that under the Act of 1865 a prisoner on 
entering the gaol was deprived of all valu- 
ables found upon his person. The gaoler 
took charge of them and restored them 
when he was dismissed from custody. It 
would be altogether inconsistent to allow 
a prisoner to keep in his possession 
money which he might use in bribing 
the warders. He quite agreed in the 
object of the hon. Member for Dudley, 
but he thought it could be better at- 
tained by rules than by enactment in 
the Bill. 

Mr. GOLDSMID suggested the pro- 
priety of each prisoner being supplied 
with a copy of the rules on entering pri- 
son, because it frequently happened that 
warders made their own rules; or, if 
that could not be done, then that a com- 
_ copy should be hung up in each 
cell. 

Mz. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
agreed with the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the rules which the Home Secretary had 
placed upon the Paper were quite as 
definite as could reasonably be expected, 
and he therefore could not support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dudley. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that prisoners 
should be allowed to state to their rela- 
tives how they were treated. 

Dr. KENEALY reminded the Home 
Secretary that if police or prison officials 
disappeared with money or valuable pro- 
perty belonging to the person taken into 
custody, the latter had no redress against 
the Treasury, or against anybody. He 
suggested that when a prisoner was ap- 
prehended, his money and valuables 
should be immediately remitted to the 
office of the magistrate, who should be 
left to deal with them at his discretion. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER doubted 
whether it would be expedient to pass 
such a clause, because it would be diffi- 
cult to know what articles in the pri- 
soner’s possession might turn out to be 
material for the purpose of bringing the 
offence home. He thought it would be 
best, on the whole, to leave a discretion 
in the hands of magistrates. 

Mr. MACDONALD supported the 
Amendment. He said the present mode 
of treating those that were merely 
changed with an offence was disgraceful. 
They were called upon. to submit to all 
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manner of indignities that took from 
them their self-respect, and made them 
almost begin a career of crime. He men- 
tioned a case in which £50 was taken 
from a man who was apprehended, but 
turned out afterwards to be innocent, 
and within a few days this man’s wife 
and children had to go to the relieving 
officer. He thought some provision 
should be made for supplying money to 
prisoners families. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, so far 
as property was concerned, he thought 
that must be dealt with by a separate 
Bill, probably in the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Bill. The Committee was now 
’ dealing only with property which a man 
brought into gaol with him, and that 
was taken by the gaoler under-the Act 
of 1865. If the prisoner were to request 
that the money he had brought with 
him should be sent to his family it would 
be done. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he had never 
known an instance in which the gaoler 
would incur the responsibilty of parting 
with the money he might have taken 
from the prisoner. 

Mr. GOLDSMID advised the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Amendment, 
as he thought the Home Secretary had 
already conceded as much as could with 
safety be expected of him. He sug- 
gested that a list of the property found 
upon a prisoner should be taken upon 
his arrest and that a copy of the list 
should be given to the prisoner. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN was disposed 
to accept the Amendment suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he wanted 
to know what was to be done with re- 
ference to the man’s books and papers. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
that was already provided, and he added 
that by the law as it stood at present 
an abstract of the rules was to be 
posted in each cell, and the gaoler was 
to read, or cause them to be read, within 
24 hours. The visiting justices would 
hear the complaints of prisoners. In 
regard to the question of books and 
papers, he admitted it to be worthy of 
further consideration, and it should 
have his attention. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the prisoners 
distrusted the visiting justices, who in 
turn distrusted the prisoners. He thought 
that the Amendment should be carried, 
and he should certainly vote for it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN then moved 
the following Proviso :— 


(The counsel of such persons to have free access 
to them at all times.) 


‘¢ Provided also, That the counsel and attorney 
of every person in custody charged with crime 
or misdemeanor shall have free access to such 
person at all times, and the relations and all 
persons who may be required as witnesses for 
the defence of the person charged shall be en- 
titled to see him at any time between ten in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. All inter- 
views between the counsel, attorney, relations, 
and immediate friends of the person charged 
and such person shall, except in cases of felony, 
if he or they require it, be strictly private, and 
the privacy of such interviews shall not upon 
any pretence whatever be interfered with.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not press 
his Amendment, but would accept in its 
place that which he himself had given 
Notice of upon Clause 35, where it was 
provided that the Secretary of State 
should have power to make special rules 
regulating the communications between 
a prisoner, his solicitor, and friends. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked through 
what agency prisoners were to be traced 
when their place of imprisonment was 
not known? In case of convicts they 
knew of but one agency by which that 
could be accomplished, but in gaols 
there was no corresponding agency. 
Were the clerks of the peace or the 
clerks of assizes to undertake the duty. 

Mr. WHITBREAD recommended the 
establishment of places of detention for 
untried prisoners. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN suggested 
that funds for the purpose might be 
got out of charitable bequests left for 
poor prisoners. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK held that 
houses of detention would necessarily 
be prisons, and worked by prison autho- 
rities. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Bill proposed that there should be a 
gaol in each county unless the Secretary 
of State gave satisfactory reasons to 
Parliament for leaving the county with- 
out; but in some cases the gaol of 
another county would be nearer a pri- 
soner’s home and friends and more con- 
venient of access; and in that case a 
prisoner might be sent to such gaol: 
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‘ and when a man was removed out of his 
county it was intended that his friends 
should be informed where he was con- 
fined and where he would be tried. A 
record would be kept both at the gaol 
from which a prisoner was removed 
and at that to which he was taken, and 
information about him would be obtain- 
able at both. Care would certainly 
be taken that untried prisoners were 
placed in no worse position than they 
were in at present as regarded detention 
and trial at a distance from their homes 
and friends; and it might be desirable 
in some cases to provide houses of de- 
tention which would be less costly 
than gaols, because the same staff would 
not be required for them. Bequests for 
debtors or prisoners would continue to 
be administered in accordance with the 
terms of the bequests; certainly the 
Bill would not vest them in the Home 
Secretary. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Confinement of prisoners 
after conviction) agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Confinement of debtors 
and prisoners who are not criminal pri- 
soners) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Saving as to commitment 
of prisoners) agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Legal custody of prisoner). 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved that 
no untried prisoner shall be retained in 
gaol for a longer period than three 
months, and that if he be not then 
brought to trial he shall be discharged 
unless an application be made to the 
High Court of Justice fur an order for 
his detention on the ground that from 
want of the necessary evidence it was 
impossible to bring him to trial sooner. 
Innocent persons had sometimes been 
exposed for 10 months to the intolerable 
hardships of prison life. 

Tae CHAIRMAN thought the Amend- 
ment was not germane to the clause, 
and that, if it came within the four cor- 
ners of the Bill, it must be moved asa 
new clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 25 (Allowance to discharged 
prisoners). 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD moved, in 
page 9, line 30, after “‘ Commissioners,” 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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to insert ‘‘on the recommendation of 
the visiting committee,” his object being 
that the visiting justices should have an 
interest in the distribution of the funds 
which were granted to prisoners on their 
discharge. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished that the justices should still take 
an interest in this matter, and suggested 
that instead of the Amendment proposed, 
the words should be ‘‘ upon the recom- 
mendation of the visiting committee or 
otherwise.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Str JOHN KENNAWAY moved, in 
page 9, line 31, after ‘“‘ or,” to leave out 
to end of Clause, and insert— 


“may order a like amount to be paid to the 
treasurer of a certified Prisoners’ Aid Society on 
the gaoler receiving from such society a certifi- 
cate in writing, signed by the secretary thereof, 
that the same has been applied by the society 
for the benefit of the prisoner; ’ 


and he contended that that course would 
be much better than that proposed in 
the Bill, and submitted that it was now 
adopted in regard to convicts’ gratuities. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS didnot think 
that the Amendment would conduce to 
the good working of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, and contended that the State 
must have a control over the money 
spent. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, whether it 
was wise to give these payments statu- 
tory effect, and suggested that the Go- 
vernment should deal with them like all 
others, and ask the House for a Vote 
in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. WHITBREAD supported the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Kennaway). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS believed 
that under the clause in its present 
shape the visiting committees would 
come to some understanding by which 
the grants would be applied tolerably 
equally all over the country; whereas if 
the Amendment were adopted there 
would be very great diversity in regard 
to the amount of money given in diffe- 
rent localities. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPENCER STANHOPE moved, 
in page 9, line 32, after ‘‘ society,” to 
insert “‘ or refuge.”” There were many 
of these refuges which were doing good 
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work, and which could not be self-sup- 


porting. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in assent- 
ing to the Amendment, said that, pro- 
vided the* ‘itution was certified under 
the Act, a did not care what name it 
went by. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON moved, in page 9, 
line 34, at end, add— 

“and in addition thereto the Prisons Com- 
missioners may further provide any prisoner. 
with the means of returning to his home or 
place of settlement by causing his fare to be 
paid by railway, or in any other convenient 
manner.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
unnecessary to insert the Amendment, 
as the proposal involved in it was al- 
ready the law. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


As to Jurisdiction. 
Clause 26 (Jurisdiction of sheriff, 
coroner, and other officers) agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Sheriff not liable for es- 
cape) agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Prisoners under sentence 
of death) agreed to. 


As to Discontinuance of Prisons. 


Clause 29 (Power of Secretary of State 
to discontinue prisons.) 

Mr. ASSHETON moved, in page 10, 
line 35, to leave out from ‘‘ provided ”’ 
to ‘‘order,’’ in line 37, inclusive. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should have two important matters to 
attend to in the working of this Bill. 
The first was the question of expense, 
and the next was the question of the 
prisoners themselves. ‘The fewer the 
gaols were, the more cheaply could the 
Bill be worked. But, on the other hand, 
he was sure he should be inflicting a 
grievous hardship on a great number of 
people, especially those who were wait- 
ing for trial and those who were in 
custody for debt, if he took them a very 
long way from their homes and also in- 
curred considerable expense in sending 
them back again. Therefore, on the 
whole, having considered the matter 
very carefully, he thought it was wise to 
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put in the Bill a provision that there 
should be prisons, generally speaking, 
in every county. There would be prisons 
and prisons. In many counties the pri- 
sons would be places simply for the de- 
tention of prisoners awaiting trial. Such 
prisons would not require the usual staff 
of officials. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he foresaw from 
the beginning that the Bill would not 
be worked with the economy with which 
it was said it would be worked. There 
could be no doubt that prisoners who 
had been tried and sentenced to a few 
days’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, would be sent to those 
prisons which the Home Secretary de- 
scribed as mere places for the deten- 
tion of prisoners awaiting trial, and that 
would involve the necessity of providing 
the usual staff of prison officials. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITWELL moved, in page 
10, line 37, after ‘‘his order,” to in- 
sert— 

“made after a vote in favour of the discon- 
tinuance of such prison has been passed in 


quarter sessions by a majority of the magistrates 
for such county then present.” 


The clause involved a financial difficulty, 
upon which the justices ought to be al- 
lowed to negotiate with the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that the difficulty had no real existence. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Effect of discontinuance of 
prison. ) 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, this clause 
allowed prison authorities to redeem 
prisons on the payment of a sum of 
money within a period of three months. 
He thought this period should be ex- 
tended at the discretion of the Home 
Secretary, and therefore moved, in page 
11, line 4, to leave out ‘‘ three months,” 
and insert ‘‘a period not less than six 
months, to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, in 
page 11, line 10, after “‘ Act,”’ insert— 


“and on repayment by such authority of any 
compensation it may have received out of 
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moneys provided by Parliament in respect of its 
having provided a prison of its own more t 
adequate for the accommodation of the prisoners 
belonging to such authority.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PAGET moved, in page 11, line 
37, after ‘‘ authority,” to insert— 

“then any such other prison or prisons be- 
longing to such authority shall either be re- 
conveyed to such authority to sell or dispose of 
as they shall think fit, or, if such prison or pri- 
sons be continued by order of the Secretary of 
State, then shall be paid by the Treasury to such 
authority a sum equal to one hundred and twenty 
pounds in respect of each certified cell in any 
such prison or prisons so continued.” 


He maintained that if the second gaol 
were maintained for Imperial purposes, 
it ought to be paid for by the State. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
county gaols were too large for present 
purposes, but if they had been erected 
with a view to the probable increase of 
the criminal population the Treasury 
would pay at the rate named; but if 
they were not constructed with that 
view, but were only sufficient for present 
purposes, the Treasury would not pay 
for them. 

Mr. PAGET stated that was no con- 
cession at all. It might do very well 
in districts where there was an increas- 
ing population; whereas where the 
population was almost stagnant, many 
of the gaols would simply be discon- 
tinued. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Status of Prison Officers. 


Clause 31 (Position and duties of ex- 
isting officers of prisons) agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Discontinuance of prisons 
and abolition of office within a year) 
struck out. 


Clause 33 (Superannuation of officers 
and abolition of office after a year.) 

Mr. FRESHFIELD moved, in page 
13, line 28, to leave out “after the ex- 
piration of one year after the commence- 
ment of this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Eart PERCY moved, in page 13, to 


leave out line 39 and insert “in respect 
of which payment has been made out of 
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rates and.’’ In a case known to him, 
where the Governor of a gaol had been 
appointed after many years’ service in 
the police, the gaol might be abolished 
and the Governor would receive little or 
no compensation under the clause. His 
view was that now that these officers 
were about to be transferred to the 
State they ought to receive greater con- 
sideration than those who would be ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Government for 
the first time. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS was afraid 
that in the interest of the ratepayers he 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Eart PERCY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment and bring it up 
again on the Report. 

Mr. SAMUDA called attention to the 
hardship that would be inflicted on 
superannuated officers of prisons if the 
clause remained in its present state. He 
asked that they should be allowed to 
remain on the same footing as existed at 
present. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT moved 
the omission of the latter part of the 
clause, which proposed that the annuity 
granted to prison officers should be ap- 
portioned between the period of service 
before and after the passing of the Act, 
that portion of the allowance payable 
for service before the passing of the Act 
to be paid by the local authorities of the 
prison where the officer was serving at 
the commencement of the Act. He 
thought it would be very dangerous to 
place at the disposal of one man such a 
large amount of patronage as the Home 
Secretary would possess supposing the 
clause to pass in its present shape. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that the visiting justices had done their 
duty with respect to the selection of 
officers of gaols, and he now proposed 
that one year after he had taken the 
gaols into his hands it should be in his 
power to say who amongst those Gover- 
nors and other officers he would retain. 
Every one of the officers of the gaols 
might be thrown on the rates of the 
county by the arbitrary power of the 
Secretary of State. That was not a 
power which should be entrusted to any 
man. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, 
line 1, to leave out from the word ‘“‘any,” 
to the end of the Clause.—(Sir Walter 
Barttelot.) 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS could not 
accept the Amendment. There had been 
a very great number of very excellent 
officers who had served the country for 
a great number of years. Because the 
Secretary of State was to take over all 
the gaols at a given date, it would not be 
fair to take the whole burden of pension- 
ing men, who had for perhaps 30 years 
served the county, from the county and 
throw it upon the Treasury. Ifa cer- 
tain number of gaols were struck off a 
certain number of gaolers must be struck 
off also; but there was not the slightest 
desire to get rid of these men, and he 
would offer every inducement to the best 
men to remain in the service as long as 
possible. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD moved, as a 
counter Amendment, that certain words 
should be left out of the same section of 
the same clause which related to the ap- 
portionment of the superannuation al- 
lowance or gratuity between the period 
of service before and the period of ser- 
vice after the Act. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to remove the 
scale fixed by the Bill, according to 
which the annuity should be divided 
between the county authority and the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
this Bill would be a great financial re- 
lief to the counties; but if the Treasury 
were to be attacked first of all for the 
prisons, then for the superannuation 
fund, and then goodness knew what 
would come next, the result would be 
that the gaols would be left just as they 
were now. 

Mr. FLOYER thought it would be 
most unfair to the counties to charge | , 
them with any superannuations beyond 
those which would naturally under the 
old system have fallen upon them. If 
the 32nd clause had remained he 
could have supported the 33rd; but as 
that had been struck out he should be 
obliged to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether: the 
Government intended to work the clause 
so as to enable the Treasury to ap- 
portion superannuation charges be- 
tween the Imperial Exchequer and the 
counties ? 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘any annuity by way of 
superannuation allowance or ee ander this 
section shall be’ stand part o 
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The’ Committee divided :—Ayes 220; 
Noes 58: Majority 162.—(Div. List, 
No. 43.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to 


Committee. 


As to Miscellaneous Matters. 


Clause 34 (Relaxation of the law re- 
lating to hard labour.) 

Mr. PARNELL moved that the 
Chairman report Progress, on the ground 
that atthat time of thenighthon. Members 
could not transact business with that 
careful attention which was desirable. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Mo- 


tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
hon. Member would not persevere with 
his Motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
had an Amendment on the Paper, and 
when that was disposed of he should not 
go further. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID thought the 
question of reporting Progress might be 
compromised, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would conclude with Clause 35. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS assented to 
this suggestion. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN thought on 
an important question of this kind—a 
question in which so many hon. Members 
were interested—Progress should not be 
reported ; and, if reported, he should cer- 
tainly vote against it. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY concurred 
in the opinion that Progress ought not 
then to be reported. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Rules as to treatment 
of prisoners before trial, and prisoners 
confined for nonpayment of sums in 
the nature of debts), agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28rd March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Sheffield, after the death of his Father. 

Se.ect CommirrEr—Intemperance, The Earl of 
Dudley, added; Conservancy Boards, &c., 
appointed. 

Puntic Buius—First Reading—Supreme Court 
of Judicature * (34). 

Second Reading — Open Spaces (Metropolis) 

24). 

Real Assent — Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(£700,000) [40 Vict. c. 5]; Publicans Certifi- 
cates (Scotland) [40 Vict.c. 3]; Beer Licences 
(Ireland) [40 Viet. c. 4]. 


PRIVATE BILLS—THE EASTER RECESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered that Standing Orders Nos. 91. and 
92. be suspended; and that the time for depo- 
siting petitions praying to be heard against 
Private Bills, which would otherwise expire 
. during the adjournment of the House at Easter, 
be extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that as there were some 
Bills coming up from the other House, 
which it was necessary should be 
passed before the Easter Recess, he 
would not be able to move the adjourn- 
ment of their Lordships’ House till 
Tuesday next. He would then propose 
that their Lordships should adjourn till 
Friday, the 18th of April. It might be 
convenient to their Lordships to know 
that, having consulted with some of his 
noble Friends, and yielding to their re- 
quest, he had resolved not to ask their 
Lordships to take the second reading of 
the Burials Bill till Friday, the 20th of 
April. 


CONSERVANCY BOARDS, Xe. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, on rising to move for a Select 
Committee— 


‘*To inquire into the operation of existing 
statutes in regard to the formation of and pro- 
ceedings by Commissioners of Sewers and Con- 
servancy Drainage and River Navigation Boards; 
to consider by what means such bodies may 
be more conveniently and inexpensively consti- 
tuted, their praeras, Bum improved, and their 


{LORDS} 
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Boards, e. 


hate enlarged, so as to provide more efficiently 
‘or storage of water, the prevention of floods, 
and the discharge of other functions appertain- 
ing to such Boards,” 


said, their Lordships had all more or less 
reason to know the state in which the 
country had been during the past au- 
tumn and winter in consequence of the 
great prevalence of floods in many parts 
of the country, and therefore they would 
not be surprised that the Government 
had taken up the question. The first 
proposal for dealing with the subject 
originated in a Notice of Motion that 
was given in the other House of Parlia- 
ment from an independent Member ; 
but the terms of that Motion were much 
more limited than the terms of the re- 
ference which he (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) would have the honour of 
submitting to their Lordships. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it desirable 
that the terms of the proposal should 
be extended and enlarged, because while 
a measure for preventing the Pollution 
of Rivers passed last year, several clauses 
of that Act as it was originally pre- 
sented, dealing with the constitution of 
Conservancy Boards, were struck out, 
it being thought better that the matters 
to which they related should be dealt 
with in a future Session and in another 
manner. The Government proposed, 
therefore, that those matters should come 
within the Reference to the Committee 
for which he was about to move. The 
constitution of Commissioners of Sewers 
and of Conservancy and Irrigation 
Boards was regulated by various Acts 
going as far back as the reign of 
Henry VIII.; but the first attempt made 
to grapple with the subject in any large 
manner was by an Act passed in the 
24th and 25th years of the reign of Her 
Majesty the Queen. The floods which 
had occurred in several parts of this 
country, and more especially in the valley 
of the Thames, seemed to have re-ap- 
peared at various intervals—in 1821, 
1852, 1875, and 1877 for instance—and 
their recurrence showed that while the 
oie vested in Commissioners of 

ewers and in Conservancy Boards might 
be useful, and perhaps sufficient, for 
ordinary purposes, they certainly were 
not adequate to grapple with the diffi- 
culties that arose under extraordinary 
circumstances. The Conservators of the 
Thames had pointed out as much. In 
their Report presented to the Board of 
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Trade, February 16, 1877, the Conser- 


Conservancy 


vators of the River Thames stated 


that— 


“In all ordinary floods the improvements 
made at various places and the stringent regu- 
lations as to opening the tackle at the weirs 

leave no just ground for complaint.” 


But they added— 


‘¢ The capacity of the river being insufficient 
to carry off excessive floods caused by an enor- 
mous quantity of rain falling in a comparatively 
short time, the water must necessarily spread 
over the low-lying riparian districts.” 


After dwelling on the long intervals at 
which extraordinary floods recurred, with 
the exception of the present and last year, 
and the great expense which would be 
entailed by the construction of ‘im- 
pounding reservoirs ’’ or any like scheme, 
they went on to say— 

‘*Tf excessive floods are to be dealt with, a 
searching preliminary inquiry should be insti- 
tuted, for it is manifest that large powers and 
ample funds only to be obtained by an Act of 
Parliament, must be provided if all the low- 
lying lands in the Thames Valley are to be se- 
cured against every possible inundation.” 


This appeared to him a matter very well 
worth the attention of a Select Commit- 
tee; and it seemed natural that, at 
the same time that the prevention of 
floods was under consideration, attention 
should be called to the storage of water 
for drinking and other purposes. Much 
valuable evidence upon this subject 
would be found in the Report of the 
Pollution of Rivers Commission, which 
was made in 1874. In the final conclu- 
sions and recommendations of that Com- 
mission it was stated that— 

‘‘The supply of villages and hamlets with 
wholesome water is often a problem of great 
difficulty, since the number of inhabitants is 
too small to permit of the execution of expen- 
sive works for such an object. We therefore 
recommend that in any scheme for the utiliza- 
tion for town supply of the pure water of a river 
basin the wants of all neighbouring villages and 
hamlets should be provided for as far as prac- 
ticable; and we further recommend that the 
owners of land should be permitted to include 
the cost of village water-supply among those 
expenditures on land improvements which they 
are now enabled with the sanction of your Ma- 
jesty’s Inclosure Commissioners to charge upon 
their estates.” 


There was another subject which de- 
served attention—namely, the functions 
of the Navigation Boards now in ex- 
istence. Those Boards had been incor- 


porated from time to time in various 
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Acts of Parliament dealing with the 
navigation of inland rivers and canals; 
but, in consequence of the construction 
of railways, navigation on the canals 
and rivers in charge of those Boards 
had, in many cases, lost their raison 
@étre. In reference to the Wye and 
another river there were no fewer than 
four Acts of Parliament; but during the 
last 20 years not a single Commissioner 
had been appointed, or any other autho- 
rity, to see te the enforcement of the 
provisions of those Acts in the interests 
of the Public. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree with the Government 
that all the matters which he had briefly 
indicated were well worthy of reference 
to the Select Committee. 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the uperation of existing statutes 
in regard to the formation of and proceedings 
by Commissioners of Sewers, and Conservancy, 
Drainage, and River Navigation Boards : 


To consider by what means such bodies may 
be more conveniently and inexpensively consti- 
tuted, their procedure improved, and their 
powers enlarged so as to provide more efficiently 
for storage of water, the prevention of floods, 
and the discharge of other functions appertain- 
ing to such Boards.—(The Lord President.) 


THe Marquess or RIPON said, he 
entirely agreed with the noble Duke as 
to the importance of the subject. He 
had no doubt that the greater pre- 
valence of floods in recent times was 
in part attributable to the improve- 
ment in surface drainage, which caused 
so much more water to rapidly reach 
the rivers. Again, it was often said 
that navigation and drainage were to a 
certain extent opposed to each other, and. 
it might be highly desirable to give 
greater facilities for the abandonment of 
navigation in cases where, owing to rail- 
ways, the latter had become useless, or 
where it seriously interfered with drain- 
age. He approved the proposition of 
appointing the Select Committee, but 
would strongly impress on his noble 
Friend the Lord President to have the 
Committee nominated without delay, in 
order that it might be able to report 
in time to have legislation for the pre- 
vention of floods before the close of the 
present Session if possible. 

Eart FORTESCUE joined in the 
request made by the noble Marquess 
that no time might be lost in nominating 
the Committee, in order that it might 
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commence its labours as soon as 
possible. BURIAL GROUNDS. 

MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on April 23, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 


Ld. President. L. Munson. 

D. Bedford. L. Vernon. 

D. Northumberland. L. Stewart of Garlies. 
M. Salisbury. L. Meldrum. 

M. Ripon. L. Ker. 

E. Sandwich. L. Penrhyn. 

KE. Cowper. L. Somerton. 

E. Stanhope. L. Winmarleigh. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(The Duke of Westminster.) 
(No. 24.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duke or WESTMINSTER, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, it had come up from 
the Commons and was unopposed. Its 
object was to enable the Board of Works 
to acquire by agreement with owners, 
and to undertake the management of all 
open spaces within their area of which 
they might obtain possession. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
did not object to the second reading, but 
referred to some parts of the Bill which 
he said would require careful considera- 
tion on the part of the Government. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he was much indebted 
to the noble Duke for having drawn 
attention to the matter. He thought 
the object of the Bill was very good. In 
that he believed they all agreed; but 
whether that object was carried out in 
the best manner was, of course, an im- 
portant point. He would undertake that 
the Bill should receive the consideration 
of the Government before their Lord- 
ships went into Committee on it, which 
would not be till after Easter, and that 
if any amendments should seem to be 
desirable they should be proposed. 

THe Kart or REDESDALE said, 
that as the Bill stood a person who had 
an open space might transfer it to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works without 
notice to third parties whose property 
might be injured by the transfer. He 
thought that notice ought to be re- 
quired. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


Earl Fortescue 





Eart DE LA WARR moved— 


“That there be laid before this House, Return 
of parishes proper in England and Wales in 
which or available for which are nonconformist 
burial grounds, either in public cemeteries or 
connected with places of worship; also of 
parishes proper in which are burial grounds in 
connection with the Church of England only.”’ 
He moved for these Returns because he 
thought it desirable to have this informa- 
tion before the Burials Bill came on for 
second reading. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that at the Home Office 
there was at present in preparation a 
Return, moved for on the 15th of June, 
1875, which he believed would contain 
the information wished for by the noble 
Earl. He hoped, therefore, the noble 
Earl would not press his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Viscount BURY asked the Under 
Secretary for War, Whether he will ex- 
plain to the House the new Regulations 
under which junior officers of Militia 
are to be allowed to enter the Army ? 

Eart CADOGAN replied that those 
Regulations were not at present in a 
complete form, and therefore he was 
sorry he was unable to give very com- 
plete details in answer to the Question of 
the noble Lord; but if the noble Lord 
would be content with a general expla- 
nation he would be happy to give it. 
The present system of giving subalterns 
of the Militia commissions in the Army 
on the nomination of Commanding Offi- 
cers of Militia regiments would be dis- 
continued. Subalterns of Militia who 
wished to obtain commissions in the 
Army must undergo a competitive exa- 
mination in military subjects. The 
times and place of examination would be 
duly stated. The number of commis- 
sions set aside for Militia subalterns 
would be annually made known. The 
applications of subalterns to compete 
must be submitted to their Commandin 
Officers and forwarded through the usu 
channels. They must produce certifi- 
cates that they were duly qualified as to 
age, and that they had attended two 














Elementary Education 


trainings, and they must have passed 
a Civil Service or test examination or 

roduce a University certificate. He 
might add that it was not proposed 
that this scheme should take effect till 
the 1st of January, 1879. There werea 
certain number of officers who looked to 
obtaining these commissions, and that 
would give them an opportunity of pre- 
paring and of attending the required 
two regimental trainings. The scheme 
now in practice was framed by the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Oardwell), 
with the desirable object of enabling 
young men who wished to enter the 
Army, but who did not possess the re- 
quisite literary knowledge, to obtain 
commissions. It had, however, been 
found to give rise to some difficulties, 
and was in some respects open to serious 
objections. It was in order to obviate 
these the change was proposed. No 
doubt the present system gave the Com- 
manding Officers of Militia regiments a 
certain amount of patronage; but he was 
informed that they were not unwilling 
to be relieved of it. At present the 
largest Militia regiments got the largest 
number of subalterns into the Army ; 
but it was expected that under the new 
system the best regulated regiments— 
those who produced the most efficient 
subalterns—would be the most suc- 
cessful. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he was 
much obliged to his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary for War for his very 
clear explanation of the measure. His 
object in framing the system now in 
existence was to prevent the selection of 
officers for the Army from being nar- 
rowed within too limited a class, and he 
thought that effective service in the 
Militia would be a good qualification for 
young military officers. The system had 
had another good effect. Before it was 
adopted the junior ranks of the Militia 
were but scantily filled in most cases; 
but when it was found that service in 
the Militia gave a title to the Army the 
deficiency was immediately removed. 
He did not insist that the particular 
mode in which he had designed to ac- 
complish the object in view was the 
best. On the contrary, he thought what 
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the noble Earl suggested would effect a 
considerable improvement, and no one 
would welcome it more cordially than 
he would. 

Viscount BURY asked whether the 
competition would be between the officers 
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of the same regiment, or whether there 
was to be one general examination at 
some central place ? 

Eart CADOGAN replied that the 
examination would not be confined to 
each regiment separately, but would be 
open to all Militia officers; and the exa- 
mination would be held at a central 
place. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether, pending 
the larger remedial measures which it 
has been announced are again to be de- 
ferred for another year, the First Com- 
missioner of Works intends adopting 
any temporary expedients to diminish 
somewhat during the present Session the 
highly inconvenient block of vehicles at 
Hyde Park Corner? He repeated that 
the plan he had suggested, when he 
brought the matter before their Lord- 
ships on a previous occasion, and which 
would make room for an additional line 
of vehicles, would not be very expensive. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the circumstances of 
this case had in no manner changed 
since his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government replied to the same Ques- 
tion when put to him by the noble Earl 
about a month ago. He could only re- 
peat what his noble Friend said on that 
occasion. A large measure for dealing 
with the traffic at Hyde Park Corner 
could not be undertaken this year; and, 
in the meantime, it was not thought ad- 
visable to incur the large expense which 
a temporary and incomplete one would 
inevitably involve. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCOT- 

LAND) ACT—THE EDUCATION BOARD. 
QUESTION. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY asked 
the Lord President of the Council, Whe- 
ther the Government has decided to 
continue the Board of Education for 
Scotland ? 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON replied that the subject was 
an important one. It had been under 
the consideration of the Government, but 
no decision had been come to on it as yet. 

House bs gt at Six o’clock, 


ill To-morrow, half-past 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 23rd March 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bru — Considered as 
amended—(£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) Consolidated 
Fund *. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 7m — 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. H. 
W. CHAMBRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Hunt Walshe Chambre, 
grand secretary of the Orange societies 
of Tyrone, whose name appears in the 
list of magistrates for the county of 
Tyrone for the present year, is the same 
individual who was three times prose- 
cuted at Stewartstown petty sessions for 
heading an unlawful armed assembly at 
Coalisland, in said county, on the 24th 
June, 1873; and, if he is, was he ap- 
pointed after said trials, and when; is 
the Mr. Hunt Walshe Chambre who 
lately filed a petition for arrangement 
with his creditors under the Bankruptcy 
Act the same gentleman as the magis- 
trate before referred to; was the first 
prosecution not at the suit of Mr. 
Hutchinson, sub-inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; did not Colonel 
Caulfield preside as a magistrate on that 
occasion, and state— 


‘*that the party had assembled with his 
knowledge and implied sanction, and that if he 
was to send the case forward for trial he felt 
that he would be simply trying to shift the re- 
sponsibility from his own shoulders to that of 
others, which he had no notion of doing; ”’ 


did not the then Attorney General direct 
a second prosecution, which was con- 
ducted by Moore the local Crown so- 
licitor, and did he not call on Colonel 
Caulfield not to preside in consequence 
of the declaration made by him as 
stated, and did he not, notwithstanding, 
preside, take eg in the proceeding, and 
form one of the majority against return- 
ing informations ; did not Colonel Caul- 
field on the third trial also preside, and 
vote as before; and, is he still in the 
commission of the peace; and, if so, 
will the Chief Secretary lay the whole 
circumstances before the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Store Departments. 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 


Sir, considering its style and the number 
of separate questions this Question com- 
prises, I might be inclined to call it a 
Catechism rather than a Question. Still, 
I will do my best to reply to it, and if 
not fully, it will be because I feel that 
it would be highly improper in an an- 
swer to a Question, to enter upon con- 
troversial matter. Mr. Chambre was 
appointed a magistrate of county Tyrone 
in November, 1876. Since that time he 
has, I believe, filed a Petition under the 
Bankruptcy Act. I believe he is the 
same person who was twice prosecuted 
at the sessions for the share he took in 
the proceedings at Coalisland in the 
summer of 1873, but it would not be 
fair to describe those proceedings on his 
part as heading an unlawful armed as- 
sembly. I do not wish, however, to enter 
further into it for the reason I have 
stated. The two prosecutions in question 
were at the suit of the local Inspector 
of Constabulary. On both occasions the 
bench of magistrates—of whom Colonel 
Caulfield was one—unanimously decided 
against returning the informations. I 
know of no reason why any of those 
circumstances, relating as they do to 
matters which occurred nearly four years 
ago, of a nature which I think it would 
be much better now to pass over instead 
of attempting to revive a bad feeling by 
recalling them—I know no reason what- 
ever why those circumstances should be 
brought before the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland. With regard to 
the continuance or otherwise of Mr. 
Chambre in the commission of the peace 
that will materially depend, I appre- 
hend, on the issue of the Bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING : I de- 
sire to give Notice that I will, on the 
earliest opportunity, call attention to the 
conduct of the magistrates of Tyrone in 
respect to this matter. 


ARMY—COMMISSARIAT AND STORE 
DEPARTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether an unusual 
length of time has not elapsed since the 
last examination of candidates for the 
Commissariat and Store Department ; 
and, whether he can state the cause of 
such delay, and say when the next ex- 
amination will be held ? 


























Metropolitan Board of 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, it was usual to hold examina- 
tions for the departments referred to 
when there was a certain number of va- 
cancies in them. The last examination 
was held for the Store department in 
December, 1875, and there were now 
only three vacancies. There were 10 
vacancies in the Commissariat depart- 
ment ; but no examination had yet been 
held, because an inquiry was now being 
made with the view of filling up existing 
vacancies in a manner different from 
that which had hitherto prevailed. Due 
notice would be given of the intention 
to abandon the present system, should 
it be decided to make a change. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
SEA OF AZOF.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, For what reasons the survey of 
grain-laden vessels at the port of Tagan- 
rog and other ports in the Sea of Azof 
has been discontinued since the 20th of 
May, 1876; and, whether, if the circum- 
stances of these ports require loading 
vessels to remain at a great distance 
from the port they could not be pro- 
vided for by a preliminary survey at 
Kertch as the vessels enter the Sea of 
Azof? 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the reason why the lading of grain can- 
not be inspected at the ports of the Sea 
of Azof, is that the vessels do not load at 
any one port, but in a roadstead from 
places scattered over 20 to 25 miles. A 
preliminary survey at Kertch as the 
vessels enter the Sea of Azof would be a 
survey of empty hulls, and not of the 
mode of stowage; and, as the vessels 
come out laden, inspection of the mode 
of stowage would be equally impossible 
then. 


THE SALMON FISHERIES ACT, 1861— 
SEC. 19.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FLETCHER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether section nineteen of ‘The 
Salmon Fisheries Act, 1861,’’ which 
imposes penalties on any— 

“person who shall buy, sell, or expose for 
sale, or have in his possession for sale, any 
salmon between the third day of September and 
the second day of February following,” 


would apply to the case of a person pri- 
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Works.— Question. 878 
vately selling or buying a salmon law- 
fully caught by rod and line between 
September 1st and November Ist? 

r. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that it would be inconvenient for a 
Secretary of State to explain what was 
really the law under particular Acts of 
Parliament, because no opinion of his 
could have the slightest legal effect. He 
was informed, however, on good autho- 
rity that the 19th section of the Act re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member was repealed by the 25th sec- 
tion of the Salmon Fisheries Act of 1873. 
The law was now regulated by Section 
19 of the latter Act, which contained the 
same provision respecting the dates as 
the Act of 1861. There was, however, 
nothing to prevent salmon lawfully 
caught in the way, and at the time re- 
ferred to, from being cured and privately 
sold within the period mentioned in the 
19th section. He hoped it would be un- 
derstood, however, that he was not 
answerable for this interpretation of the 
law. 


TURKEY—LOAN OF 1854.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE BOWYER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copy of any Correspondence which has 
passed between the Foreign Office and 
the French and Turkish Governments 
relating to the Turkish Loan of 1854? 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: This Correspondence, Sir, was 
moved for last night or early this morn- 
ing by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
and we propose to lay it on the Table ; 
but we have not received the answer of 
of the Porte to the joint representation 
of the French and English Ministers, 
and until that is received there will be 
some delay in its production. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, What progress has been 
made as to the buildings to be erected 
in Northumberland Avenue; and, whe- 
ther in conformity with the Act of Par- 
liament any design for them has been 
submitted to the Council of the Royal 
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Institute of British Architects; and, if 
so, with what result; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Board to insist on 
the ee ge of a general harmonious 
design for the several blocks of build- 
ings, in order to secure an effective and 
satisfactory architectural result, and 
render the new street worthy of the 
situation and of the Metropolis? 

Sr JAMES McGAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
in answer to the first part of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s Question, I beg to inform 
him that, although tenders have been 
accepted for about one-fifth of the build- 
ing area in Northumberland Avenue, 
the plans and elevations of the build- 
ings to be erected on only one plot have 
as yet been submitted to the Board. 
This elevation has been submitted to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and has been returned with suggestions 
which are now under consideration. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, I can assure my hon. and 
learned Friend that the Board is quite 
as anxious as he can be that the build- 
ings in Northumberland Avenue shall 
be in every way worthy of the situation 
and the metropolis, and the whole ques- 
tion is being carefully considered. 


ARMY—BOY ENLISTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet KENNARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
his intention to carry out, either fully 
or partially, the recommendations of the 
Committee of Inquiry on the subject of 
Boy Enlistment for the Army, and em- 
bodied in their Report, which has been 
lately presented ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he regarded with favour some of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
referred to; but the present condition of 
recruiting rendered acting on such re- 
commendations not so urgent as it would 
otherwise have been. It should, how- 
ever, receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the Department. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACTS—THE COUNTY OF CAVAN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether Serjeant Arm- 
strong, when going Judge of Assize 
for the North-West Circuit of Ireland, 
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at the last Spring Assizes, stated in his 
charge to the grand jury of Cavan that 
the cases for their consideration were 

‘isolated in their character, distinct and un- 
connected, and they would find nothing in them 
to indicate the slightest combination threaten- 
ing either the peace or the prosperity of their 
county. They would consider the bills, all of 
which were of a common-place description. 
There was no offence on the face of them that 
it was not natural to expect in a wide-spread 
community ;”’ 
and, if the learned Serjeant so reported 
as to the state of the county of Cavan, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to relieve the county from the 
operation of the coercion Acts so far as 
same are now applicable thereto ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
I have not seen the statement quoted by 
the hon. Member, and I do not know 
from what source he gets it. But I 
gather from the public Press that some 
remarks have been made on the Assizes 
bench in Cavan by the learned Judge 
on the satisfactory state of the calendar. 
I have, however, stated before in this 
House that the question whether a 
county should or should not be relieved 
from the operation of the Peace Preser- 
vation Acts cannot be decided solely 
upon the ground of the state of the ca- 
lendar. An inquiry has recently been 
made into the condition of the county 
Cavan, and we have received Reports 
from which I must say I fear the Go- 
vernment could not recommend the 
House to relieve it from the operation 
of these Acts. 

Mr. FAY: I beg to give Notice that 
I will, on an early day, ask if the right 
hon. Baronet will furnish the House 
with the Reports he speaks of ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
can answer that Question at once, Sir. 
Certainly not. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES— 
VOLUNTEER ADJUTANTS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Why the money voted 
last year, under Vote 7, for the purpose 
of assimilating the position of Adjutants 
of Volunteers on full pay to that of Cap- 
tains of the Line has not been paid to 
them, and when they may count upon 
its being paid ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the delay had been caused by the 
settlement of some details in awarding 
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the money as regarded the Adjutants 
of Engineers; but when they were 
settled, it would be paid as from the Ist 
of July last year. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Mr. J. Hors, 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the consideration of the Army Esti- 
mates would certainly not be resumed 
during the first 10 days after the Easter 
Recess. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQio— 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) 
BILL. 

CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of explaining that, although he 
stated yesterday that he hoped to be able 
to read that Bill for the third time that 
evening, he now found that to take the 
two stages at one sitting could not be 
done without somewhat of a strain on 
the Rules of the House respecting Money 
Bills and he should be sorry to ask the 
House to do anything unusual. He 
he must, therefore, propose that the 
House should sit at 12 o’clock to-mor- 
row for the purpose of reading the Bill 
a third time and sending it up to the 
House of Lords, which would also be 
sitting. The Royal Assent would then 
be given to the Bill by Commission, 
and it would pass before the holidays. 
He might also take that opportunity of 
saying that with reference to Tuesday, 
he thought the most convenient plan, 
and that which seemed to commend itself 
most to hon. Members, was that the 
House should meet at 2 o’clock, and sit, 
if necessary, till 7. If the Business 
were got through sooner than that, 
he should propose to move the Adjourn- 
ment, unless there was a wish that there 
should be an Evening Sitting. He did 
not think there would be an Evening 
Sitting, and he proposed that as soon as 
the Business of the Morning Sitting 
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was got through to move that the House 
do adjourn, having in the earlier part 
of the day moved that on its rising 
it should adjourn for the Easter holi- 
days. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS—HOURS O}' POLLING. 


RESOLUTION. SELECT COMMITTEE ACCEPTED. 


Smr CHARLES W. DILKE, in rising 
to move— 

‘That it is desirable that the hours of pol- 
ling at Parliamentary elections in metropolitan 
boroughs should be extended, and that the dis- 
cretion now vested in returning officers of 
other boroughs with regard to the hours of pol- 
ling at school-board elections should apply to 
Parliamentary and municipal elections, and 
should extend to the fixing of any period of 
not less than eight hours between 8 a.m. and 
8 p.m.,” 


said, that the Parliamentary history of 
this question was a strange one. In 
1871 he had proposed an extension of 
the hours of polling which had met with 
but small support. In 1872 the then 
Government had again resisted the pro- 
posal as premature, they wishing first to 
see how the Ballot worked. Finding, 
however, that the minority on that oc- 
casion was a strong one, they had pro- 
posed a compromise. This compromise 
had been rejected by the House. When 
the Ballot Bill had reached the House 
of Lords, Lord Shaftesbury had moved 
the same Amendment which he (Sir 
Charles Dilke) had moved in the House 
of Commons. He had been supported 
by a portion of the Conservative Party 
in the Lords, and he had carried 
the proposal of ‘‘8 to 8 everywhere” 
against the Liberal Government on a 
division. The next day the Govern- 
ment had succeeded in inducing the 
Lords to return to the compromise which 
they had proposed in the House of Com- 
mons. This compromise the House of 
Commons had again thrown out, and no 
change in the law took place. In 1874, 
on the first Wednesday of the present 
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Parliament, he (Sir Charles Dilke) had 
moved the second reading of a Bill which 
would have made the hours of polling 
8 to 8 in all the boroughs. The ques- 
tion no longer stood in the same position 
as that in which it had stood in 1872. 
The Ballot Act was working smoothly, 
and the 8 to 8 school-board polling hours 
in London had proved a great success. 
The result of this change was that he 
had in 1874 received the support of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), who had formerly op- 
posed him on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment, and that he had received the dis- 
criminating support of the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) and others who had formerly 
opposed him strongly, but who then de- 
clared in favour of an extension of pol- 
ling hours, not everywhere, but in the 
metropolitan constituencies, and in cer- 
tain other boroughs where it was much 
needed. The result had been that in 
1874 he had taken into the Lobby with 
him all the Opposition Members of the 
House who were present except six, 
while two or three metropolitan Mem- 
bers who sat upon the other side of the 
House had walked out rather than vote 
against him with the Government. The 
proposal which he brought before the 
House upon the present occasion was a 
more moderate one than that which he 
had made in 1874. He proposed to fol- 
low the school-board precedent—to ex- 
tend the hours in all the metropolitan 
boroughs, and to leave an option to the 
country boroughs. The essence, how- 
ever, of his Resolution was not option 
but extension—extension in London for 
certain, and extension in those other 
large boroughs in which extension was 
desired. In case a cry should be raised 
in favour of uniformity of hours he might 
remind the House that there was no 
uniformity at the present time. The 
hours in boroughs and counties were not 
the same; the hours in England and 
Ireland were not the same; and there 
was this reason for variety instead of 
uniformity, that the circumstances of 
various localities greatly differed. At 
the same time, in order to prevent those 
who might wish to oppose him from 
riding off upon objections of detail to the 
particular proposition which he placed 
before the House he wished to say that 
he was prepared to accept any reason- 
able suggestion from the Government; 
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all that he desired was a distinct ad- 
mission that there was a case for exten- 
sion of hours in London and in certain 
other towns. He would leave the hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Newcastle, 
for Birmingham, for Bristol, for Glas- 
gow, for Hull, for Edinburgh, and for 
other non-metropolitan constituencies, 
where the need for a change was greatly 
felt, to state their own cases if they 
thought fit, and he would confine him- 
self to that of the metropolitan boroughs 
which he knew best. The feeling in 
London in favour of an extension of the 
hours of polling was not confined to one 
party or to one class, but was almost 
universal. There was no metropolitan 
borough which contained a greater diver- 
sity of classes than did that which he 
had the honour to represent, which as 
regarded its Kensal Town district and 
parts of Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith 
and Notting Hill was a workmen’s 
borough; while parts of Kensington 
contained great numbers of voters who 
were among the richest of the rich ; and 
which was the home of half the mer- 
chants, of half the bankers and bankers’ 
clerks, of half the lawyers, and of half 
the artists who lived in London. Yet 
his hon. Colleague, who had opposed 
his Bill in 1874, was about to second him 
upon this occasion and believed that an 
extension of hours in the metropolitan 
boroughs was urgently needed, and was 
not a Party question. He had reason 
to think that at least three out of 
the metropolitan Conservative Members 
would support his Resolution, which 
would make an overwhelming majority 
of the metropolitan Members present 
supporting an extension of hours should 
the Government oppose him and force 
him to divide. London was the only 
town in England which was divided 
into a great number of Parliamentary 
boroughs having their elections upon 
different days. In many provincial 
towns it was the custom for employers 
to give a whole or a half holiday on 
polling day; but how could they ex- 
pect a manufacturer in Finsbury, in- 
terested in the Finsbury election on a 
Wednesday, to give a holiday to the 
persons in his employment on Tuesday, 
in order that a portion of them might 
vote for Chelsea at Kensal Town? How 
could they expect a banker in West- 
minster, interested in the Westminster 
election on the Wednesday, to give a 
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holiday to his clerks on the Tuesday, in 
order that they might vote in the ward 
of Notting Hill where most of them re- 
sided? The hon. Member for Chippen- 
ham (Mr. Goldney), speaking against him 
in 1874, with perfect knowledge of his 
own constituency, but in absolute igno- 
rance of the state of things in London, had 
said that the proper cure for the existing 
disfranchisement of voters was the in- 
crease of polling-places; but of what use 
was it to increase polling-places in Ham- 
mersmith for the benefit of artizans who 
were at work from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Opera House upon the Thames Em- 
bankment? And what was the use of 
increasing polling-places in Notting Hill 
for the benefit of Mr. Drummond’s clerks, 
or of the attendants at the British Mu- 
seum, who were at work at Charing 
Cross or at Bloomsbury, as the case 
might be, from 9 a.M. to 4 P.M., and 
who, on going to their polling-place at 
8 a.m. at the opening of the poll, had 
found such a crowd that it was impos- 
sible for them to record their votes by a 
quarter-past 8, at which time they had 
been forced to leave—a crowd, which by 
the increase of polling-stations could 
only have been prevented at a great 
waste of money, for if they had polling- 
stations enough to poll the votes as fast 
as they came up at 8 a.m. those stations 
would be unfilled during the greater 
portion of the day. He had spoken of 
two classes as especially affected by the 
hardships that the present hours caused 
—men of business and artizans. Some 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side had a 
secret horror, which they would not ex- 
press, of facilitating the exercise of the 
franchise by the artizans, to whom they 
gave it; but he was bound to say that 
his experience was that the law as to 
the employment of cabs was broken by 
both sides, and that the artizans, where 
any considerable number of them were 
working at oneshop, were willing to sacri- 
fice some hours, if not the entire day, and 
were illegally conveyed to the poll, so 
that they did manage to give their votes. 
The greatest hardship, then, was that of 
the business men, who were almost com- 
pletely disfranchised by the present law. 
There was another fact which also went to 
make the London grievance greater than 
the grievance as it existed elsewhere. 
It was, that the Parliamentary election 
often followed close upon a School Board 
election, in which the polling hours had 
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been from 8 to 8; and they found it in 
London impossible to persuade a large 
proportion of the voters that in the Par- 
liamentary election the hours were quite 
different, and that they must poll be- 
tween 8 and 4. He gave it as his per- 
sonal experience that vast numbers of 
voters were disfranchised by the present 
law. The hon. Member for Chippenham 
had stated, in opposing him in 1874, 
that in 1868 only 11,500 persons had 
voted in the borough of Chelsea, and in 
1874 14,500, which he said was an in- 
crease of proportion. The increase of 
proportion was very slight, as the in- 
crease in the number of electors had 
been immense; but if there had been an 
increase, what did it prove? The hours 
had been the same at both elections, but 
there was a keener contest, and while 
both sides observed the law as to the 
employment of vehicles in 1868, both 
side’ broke it in 1874. What were the 
objections that had been offered to the 
change? They weretwo. That in con- 
ducting the poll in the dark there would 
be an increased possibility of personation 
and of rioting; and that the present 
hours were sufficiently long to tire out 
the presiding officers and all concerned 
in conducting the election, and that 
longer hours would throw upon them 
a strain which they could not endure. 
Those who had had to do with Metro- 
politan elections thought that these were 
sham objections, not capable of being 
defended in debate. Metropolitan School 
Board experience conclusively answered 
both. They had had repeated School 
Board elections in London, with a 
wider franchise and a larger constituency 
than existed for Parliamentary purposes, 
and they had had School Board elections 
fought with as much vigour and as much 
heat as any Parliamentary election that 
could be imagined. The same persons 
acted as presiding officers at the School 
Board elections as acted in the same ca- 
pacity at Parliamentary elections. They 
had satisfactorily performed their duties; 
there had been no riot; there had been 
no personation, and yet the poll had 
been open from 8 to 8. By the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Stephen 
Cave), who had opposed him in 1874, 
the last Parliamentary election had been 
conducted in Cimmerian darkness in the 
metropolis owing to the density of the 
fog. At the majority of the polling 
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places in Chelsea, and in Westminster, 
the poll had been taken by gas-light, 
and it had been as dark between 8 and 9 
in the morning, and between 8 and 4 in 
the afternoon, the two hours at which 
personation would have been most likely 
to have been carried on, as it would have 
been in the middle of the night, yet 
there was no personation at the metro- 
politan elections in 1874. As for the 
convenience of the presiding officers, 12 
hours’ work made doubtless a long day, 
but it was only one day, and it was not 
a day of uniform hard work ; between 11 
and 12 in the morning, and between 2 
and 3 in the afternoon the pressure 
ceased, and the presiding officers were 
able to get up from their tables and 
walk about. He did not suppose that 
the existence of the hardship in London 
at least would be denied. He had dis- 
couraged presentation of Petitions to the 
House in support of his Resolution, be- 
cause he did not believe in Petitions, and 
because he thought the question one for 
fair and quiet consideration and not for 
outside pressure; but the fact that he 
had been supported by the majority of 
the Metropolitan Members in 1874, 
and that he was about to receive the 
support of most of those of his Me- 
tropolitan Colleagues who had then 
opposed him, spoke volumes as to the 
feeling of the people of London upon 
the point. The Metropolitan Members 
could of their own knowledge assure 
the House that vast numbers of voters 
were in London precluded from voting 
by the present hours. Surely the Party 
that sat opposite to him ought by all 
means in their power to facilitate the 
exercise of the franchise by those persons 
to whom they had given it 10 years be- 
fore. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GORDON, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that in the borough 
which he represented large numbers of 
the working classes were practically dis- 
franchised by the present hours of voting, 
and that in consequence the subject 
under discussion excited great interest in 
that locality. In 1867 great care was 
taken to give the voter every facility for 
exercising the franchise, and provision 
was made for establishing as many poll- 
ing-places in every constituency as might 
be necessary. He could say, speaking 
for the borough of Chelsea, as other 
Metropolitan Members could for their 
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constituencies, that there were living in 
that borough a vast number of artizans 
who during the day were occupied miles 
away from the place in which they re- 
sided. They went to work early in the 
morning, long before the polling-booths 
were open, and returned long after the 
booths were closed, so that the only 
time in which they could record their 
votes was during the dinner hour. But 
was it reasonable to expect that during 
that hour men would rush from one part 
of London to the other in order to vote? 
The working classes had been driven to 
the outskirts of London, where they 
might have purer air and better dwel- 
lings ; but they were thus carried away 
from the scene of their daily labour, and 
could not exercise the franchise during 
the present hours. In his own borough 
there was now being built a new town 
which would accommodate 12,000 people, 
and when it was built many of the 
artizans who might live there would 
have to go to the East of London to 
their work. It might be said that it was 
too soon to meddle with the Act of 1867. 
That would be a valid objection if it were 
proposed to interfere with an organic 
part.of the Act; but the proposal of his 
hon. Colleague was merely a matter of 
detail, dealing with the police regulation, 
which the local authorities might very 
fairly be trusted with; and he thought 
that the returning officers might at least 
try the experiment. He trusted the 
House would support the Motion by a 
majority should they go into a division ; 
but he earnestly hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would make such conces- 
sions as would enable the priaciple of 
the Resolution to be carried out. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is desirable that the hours of polling at 
Parliamentary elections in Metropolitan bo- 
roughs should be extended, and that the dis- 
cretion now vested in returning officers of other 
boroughs with regard to the hours of polling at 
School Board elections should apply to Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal elections, and should 
extend to the fixing of any period of not less 
than eight hours between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m.,”— 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke,) 

—instead thereof. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the very temperate speech 
of the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Charles 
Dilke) supported as it was by his hon, 
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Colleague, was sufficient to show that 
this Motion had been brought forward, 
not in any controversial spirit, but with a 
desire to accomplish that which he was 
certain must be the wish of every hon. 
Member—namely, to provide in the best 
and most convenient way for enabling 
electors to register their votes when they 
desired to do so. This was a question 
which, as the hon. Baronet had stated, 
had been several times under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, and which had 
been rather put off than decisively set 
aside as impossible. The feeling of 
Parliament on the last occasion when 
the question was very fully discussed was 
that it was unwise to complicate the 
great changes which were made in 1867 
with a change in the hours of voting. 
But, as the hon. Baronet had argued, 
the experience we had since acquired 
had both shown the need of some 
further re-consideration of the subject, 
and also where the difficulties might 
be expected to be found, what they 
amounted to, and how those difficulties 
might be met. It was not the intention 
of the Government to oppose the prin- 
ciple for which the hon. Baronet was 
contending ; but, at the same time, he 
must say it was hardly possible to ac- 
cept the Resolution in the form in which 
it had been laid before the House. He 
was not quite sure that it was desirable 
on this occasion to adopt a mere abstract 
Resolution, because there might be con- 
siderable inconvenience in that course 
arising from its vagueness, and they 
might find when they came to consider 
how they were to take action upon it 
that they were hampered by the terms of 
the Resolution. He did, however, not 
lay so much stress on that; he rather 
wished to call attention to some parts of 
the hon. Baronet’s Resolution. To one 
thing he particularly objected, which 
seemed to recommend the Resolution to 
his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Gordon) 
—namely, the discretion proposed to be 
given to the returning officer of fixing the 
hours of polling. It seemed to him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), however, 
that though it might be very well there 
should be some elasticity, and that the 
same rule should not necessarily be 
adopted for constituencies the circum- 
stances of which differed from others, 
yet to give to the returning officer a 
discretion what should be the rule in his 
own borough would be to place a very 
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unfair burden upon his shoulders, and 
to leave him in a very awkward position, 
in which he might incur the danger of a 
charge of partiality, or partizanship, 
which might be just or unjust. If just, 
it would be very bad; and if unjust, it 
would be almost as bad to have the re- 
turning officer suspected of fixing the 
hours of polling with a view to favour 
one party or another. He quite admitted 
that as regarded the inconvenience 
arising from the present system in the 
metropolis, from what the hon. Baronet 
had stated, and from what they had 
heard from others who took an in- 
terest in this question—in fact, from what 
they all knew of the habits of electors, 
there was a very strong case for some 
alteration—he would not precisely say 
what—in the hours of polling, so as to 
enable the electors to record their votes. 
No doubt a similar case, with more or 
less force, might be made out for other 
constituencies. On the other hand, 
there were constituencies in which it 
would be very questionable whether a 
change in the hours of polling would not 
do more harm than good. There was, 
of course, the great question of order to 
be considered, and one of the objections 
which was made when the question was 
formerly considered was, that there 
might be a danger, if the poll was con- 
tinued open till after dark, that excite- 
ment and disturbance might arise during 
the late hours in the polling districts. 
There was another danger—where they 
had to wait a number of hours while the 
votes were being counted. He imagined 
that in metropolitan constituencies it 
was impossible to count the votes on the 
night of polling; but in a town where 
the counting of the votes began imme- 
diately the polling was closed, and where 
there was a probability of its not being 
declared until 11 or 12 o’clock, there 
was great excitement during the hours 
that elapsed after the polling had closed. 
Of course, the later they drove the close 
of the poll the later they drove the de- 
claration in the night, thus prolonging 
the excitement. That, of course, it did 
very much more now that elections were 
conducted under the Ballot than it did 
in the days of open voting. Therefore, 
care should be taken not to extend the 
poll unnecessarily. If they did so ex- 
tend it they would introduce those draw- 
backs and disorderly proceedings with- 
out any corresponding advantages. It 
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must also be remembered there were 
cases of boroughs where working men 
had ample opportunity of giving their 
votes, and to which the remarks of his 
hon. Friend behind him would not ap- 
ply. Under those circumstances, and 
desiring as the Government did that this 
matter should be dealt with seriously 
and fairly, he proposed that they should 
take this course. He thought it was 
understood that certain Bills on the sub- 
ject of registration of voters which had 
been introduced this Session should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee; and he 
thought it might be not inconveniently 
made an Instruction to the Committee that 
it should consider the hours of polling, 
with a view to see how far they could 
best be altered. He proposed that the 
Instruction should be in words which he 
should move, if the hon. Baronet ac- 
cepted his suggestion. Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet might be willing to with- 
draw his Motion, on the understanding 
that that should be done; but if he 
should think it more desirable that a 
Motion should be placed on the Journals 
of the House, he would suggest, and he 
should be prepared, if necessary to move 
an Amendment in some words to this 
effect— 

“That it is desirable to refer to a Select 
Committee the question whether any and what 
alteration can, without inconvenience, be made 
in the hours of polling in Parliamentary and 
Municipal elections in the Metropolis and the 
towns, so as to offer greater facilities to electors 
desiring to record their votes.” 


He thought, guidel by the experience 
of last year’s School Board elections, 
the Committee would be enabled, with- 
out difficulty, to arrive at some arrange- 
ment which, although it might not be 
uniform in all towns of the United 
Kingdom, would yet afford a practical 
solution to the reasonable proposal of 
the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Charles Dilke) would 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
qner, to refer the question to a Select 
Committee. He quite concurred in what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to its being invidious to place 
upon {the returning officer the duty of 
deciding what were to be the hours of 
polling. After what had been said, 
however, it could not be doubted that 
it was highly desirable, indeed neces- 
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sary, that some change should be made. 
In the Tower Hamlets the hours of the 
dock labourers were from 8 A.M. to 
4 p.M., with only an interval of 20 
minutes for dinner, so that they were 
practically disfranchised. He did not 
think there was the least ground for 
fear that there would be any undue 
excitement or breach of public order, 
or that the expenses of elections would 
be increased by the change proposed ; 
and it might be desirable in metropolitan 
constituencies to make it compulsory not 
to count the votes till the morning fol- 
lowing the election. 

Mr. RATHBONE thought there ought 
to be a Resolution inserted on the Jour- 
nals recording the desire of the House 
to terminate the present inconsiderate 
state of things, which required a work- 
ing man to vote where he lived, but 
during his working hours, and yet 
denied him a carriage to the polling- 
place. He therefore hoped his hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles Dilke) would accept 
the second of the alternative suggestions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. FORSYTH thanked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the manner 
in which he had met the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke), but thought that the proposed 
Instruction to the Committee should 
contain an intimation of what seemed to 
him quite certain—namely, that the 
feeling of the House was in favour of an 
extension of the hours. 

- Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they were 
all agreed upon the matter, and he con- 
curred in pressing upon his hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles Dilke) the suggestion that 
he should accept the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s second alternative proposal. 
There was an undoubted feeling in the 
House that a grievance did exist, at all 
events in London, and if the question 
was referred to a Committee, he thought 
it desirable that it should be a Com- 
mittee for that purpose only. When 
the question was pressed upon him 
whilst he had charge of the Ballot Bill, 
it was found impossible to burden that 
Bill with any provision in reference to 
it. The fear that there might be dis- 
order was removed by the experience of 
the School Board elections. He thought 
there might be some difference-of opi- 
nion in regard to provincial boroughs, 
some of which, owing to the facilities 
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afforded by employers of labour, would 
not require the poll to be kept open so 
long as others. He was also inclined 
to agree with his hon. Friend in think- 
ing that the discretion as to when the 
poll should close should rest with the 
returning officer. However, these were 
all questions which could be best settled 
by a Select Committee. 

Mr. J. COWEN pointed out that there 
were towns which could scarcely be called 
large where the inconveniences of the 
present polling arrangements were felt. 
For instance, the reference to the Com- 
mittee ought to be large enough to 
include the case of Morpeth, where 
colliers had been compelled to lose either 
their votes or a day’s work. The longer 
the poll was kept open the greater was 
the probability that the counting of the 
votes would be deferred to the next day, 
and then the excitement would be less. 
He thought the alternative proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer reason- 
able; but hoped the Government would 
give some assurance that when the Com- 
mittee made its report, some legislation 
should be proposed to carry it into 
effect. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
when a Party spirit ran high, and the 
contest was likely to prove a close one, 
it was very important that every man 
who was entitled to the franchise should 
have an opportunity of recording his 
vote. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to have intimated to the House that 
if the question was referred to a Select 
Committee, the inquiry would be re- 
stricted to the metropolitan and large 
boroughs. * Although he was not a 
special advocate of the Resolution pro- 
posed, he would venture to suggest that 
other boroughs of smaller dimensions 
might be included. 

Mr. J. HOLMS considered that the 
onus might very well be thrown upon the 
returning officers, and believed that it 
would be a great advantage if borough 
elections could be conducted on the same 
system as elections for the school board. 

Dr. KENEALY, in support of the 
Motion, instanced the case of Stoke, 
where thousands of working men were 
prevented from voting by the early 
closing of the poll. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would accept the second suggestion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
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withdraw his Motion in favour of that 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,”’ put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the words ‘it is desirable that the 
hours of polling at Parliamentary elections in 
Metropolitan boroughs should be extended, and 
that the discretion now vested in returning 
officers of other boroughs with regard to the 
hours of polling at School Board elections 
should apply to Parliamentary and Municipal 
elections, and should extend to the fixing of any 
period of not less than eight hours between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m.’ be added, instead thereof.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ desirable’ to 
the end thereof, in order to add the words “to 
refer to a Select Committee the question whether 
any and what alteration can, without inconve- 
nience, be made in the hours of polling at Par- 
liamentary and Municipal elections in the 
Metropolis and the towns, so as to afford greater 
facilities to electors desiring to record their 
votes,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,”’ put, and negatived. 


Words added, after the word “ desir- 
able,” in the proposed Amendment. 


Question, 


“ That the words ‘ it is desirable to refer to a 
Select Committee the question whether any and 
what alteration can, without inconvenience, be 
made in the hours of polling at Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections in the Metropolis and 
the towns, so as to afford greater facilities to 
electors desiring to record their votes,’ be added 
to the word ‘ That,’ in the Original Question,” 


—put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it is desirable to refer to a 
Select Committee the question whether any and 
what alteration can, without inconvenience, be 
made in the hours of polling at Parliamentary 
and Municipal elections in the Metropolis and 
the towns, so as to afford greater facilities to 
electors desiring to record their votes. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 














TURKEY—THE NEGOTIATIONS— 
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Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to call 
attention to the Despatches of Lord 
Derby and Lord Salisbury relating to 
the recent Conference, and also to the 
present condition of the people of Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, and the Herzegovina, and to 
move, 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, any 
promises of reform made by the Porte, without 
guarantees for their execution, will be fruitless : 
that the Powers have a right to demand, in the 
interests of the peace of Europe, adequate 
securities for better government in Turkey ; and 
that the misrule which has brought such misery 
on the Christian subjects of the Porte will con- 
tinue unless the European Powers obtain some 
such guarantees for improved administration as 
they agreed on at the Conference,” 
said, he could assure that House that 
he had not decided to raise this dis- 
cussion without due consideration. He 
was sure that the time had come when, 
whatever might be the feeling of hon. 
Members, the country at least expected 
that the House of Commons should not 
be silent on the Eastern Question. If 
they were silent now, what justification 
was there for the attitude which many 
of them took up during the autumn ; 
what was the reason for the hundreds 
and thousands of speeches which were 
made from every platform of every town 
and almost every village in England? 
Why should they be so outspoken in the 
country and so reticent in the House? 
He wished unreservedly to say that as 
long as he had a seat in the English 
House of Commons he should despise 
himself if he said one thing on the 
platform and had not the courage to 
say it in the House. He spoke with a 
due sense of responsibility, and he 
would show that he felt that responsi- 
bility by not indulging in one useless 
word about the past, and when he re- 
sumed his seat he hoped there was not a 
single Member of the Government or 
any one of their staunch Supporters who 
would be able to say that he had uttered 
a single syllable in the spirit of pur- 
poseless recrimination. If he wanted 
any justification for the course he was 
now pursuing, it was to be found in the 
language of Lord Derby to a deputation 
during the last Session. He said— 


“When a thing is settled and a step is irre- 
vocably taken, you complain, and come and tell 
me what you wanted. 


If you only had had 
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the courage to tell me what you wanted before 
the thing was settled, we might have modified 
our course so as to meet your views.” 

To those who enjoined silence on the 
Opposition in regard to this question, he 
would point out that it was impossible 
to take up a single newspaper without 
finding the most positive opinions ex- 
pressed as to the wishes of the people, 
and when those journals expressed such 
opinions openly every day, why should 
it be deemed wrong for the House of 
Commons to express its views. Yester- 
day he turned over two or three daily 
journals, and in one he found it declared 
that it was the universal opinion of Eng- 
land and the universal wish of the Eng- 
lish nation that the English Government 
should not attempt to obtain a single 
guarantee for good government in Tur- 
key. He denied that statement alto- 
gether, and maintained that the people 
of England had not spoken of late, be- 
cause the House of Commons had been 
sitting, and yet had not given them the 
guidance they had a right to expect. 
Yet that statement had, doubtless, been 
telegraphed to every capital in Europe; 
and if he and others declared that Eng- 
land would never adopt this craven 
policy, why should it be left to be 
thought in other countries that England 
had shrunk back into a do-nothing 
policy, and had determined to leave the 
subjects of Turkey to become the prey 
of misery and misgovernment? But if, 
as he believed, the Opposition in that 
House had most unwisely pursued a 
policy of forbearance and reticence— 
against the opinion of the constituencies 
—how had it been reciprocated? The 
more they had borne, the more they had 
to bear. The Government said that the 
Opposition ought to do nothing in the 
midst of negotiations. But had the 
Government done nothing in the midst 
of negotiations? Before the Protocol 
was signed, and while it was being con- 
sidered, what did the Government do, 
and how did they reciprocate the for- 
bearance of the Opposition? They did 
what they knew would cause the maxi- 
mum amount of irritation and annoyance 
to many hon. Members of that House, and 
to a vast portion of the English people. 
Whatever might be the diplomatic forms 
with which they withdrew their Ambas- 
sador from Constantinople, yet in the 
midst of the negotiations, and before 
they received the smallest assurance 
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] 
that Turkey was going to carry out 
one of the reforms necessary to prevent 
incalculable misery to so many of her 
subjects; before it was known whether 
she was not again going to treat our 
remonstrances with contempt, derision, 
and scorn, and without, so far as was 
known, consulting a single European 
Power with whom we acted in concert, 
our Government, as representing Eng- 
land, were the first to announce ostenta- 
tiously that they were going to send 
back an Ambassador to Constantinople 
just as if nothing had happened, and as 
if Turkey had promised to pursue a policy 
of conciliation. Whatimpression was that 
likely to produce in Constantinople ? The 
Turkish Government could only put one 
interpretation upon it. Last October the 
English Government issued a mandate 
that the Turkish officials who had perpe- 
trated the most heinous crimes that had 
ever disgraced a civilized State should 
be brought to justice. That, however, 
had not been done, and those persons 
were now flaunting their decorations in 
the streets of Constantinople, and the 
Turkish Government were still holding 
out to their protégés the official reward 
of their infamy. The Turks had treated 
the English Government with contempt, 
yet they in a spirit of miserable sub- 
serviency came forward and said they 
would send back their Ambassador to 
Constantinople—that everything should 
be done to wipe off the past, and that 
they wished it to be felt from one end of 
Europe to the other that England could 
afford to issue a mandate that was dis- 
regarded, and was anxious, after all these 
insults, to renew diplomatic relations 
with the Power that had thus treated her. 
If the Opposition continued their policy 
of reticence and forbearance they would 
still be treated in the same way, and 
would richly deserve it. On the previous 
day there was a spectacle in that House 
which he hoped would not again soon 
be repeated. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lectured hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House about cer- 
tain Questionsthey put. Butif those Ques- 
tions had not been put last Session, and 
if the Government had not been pressed 
for an answer, those deeds which had 
stirred the indignation of Europe might 
still have been described as ‘‘ coffee- 
house babble.’ He trusted that the 
Opposition, whenever they thought there 
were such horrors to be exposed, would 





still use their rights as individual Mem- 
bers and continue to press the Govern- 
ment for information. If, however, they 
were to adopt the policy of silence and 
reticence and remain in their present atti- 
tude as an Opposition, the best thing that 
could happen for the Eastern Question 
would be that the House of Commons 
should adjourn and meet again when 
it was settled. They were not only doing 
no good, but doing positive harm, be- 
cause it could not be denied that that 
House neutralized, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the public opinion of the country. 
The public were silent, expecting the 
Members of the House to speak. No 
one would pretend to say that if that 
House had not been sitting during the 
last six weeks there would not have 
been some expression of opinion on be- 
half of the English. people. They all 
knew how speedily the foreign policy of 
the Government had been affected by 
public opinion, and that the skilful artist 
did not more quickly mould the clay 
which under his hands was to assume 
some form of beauty than did the Go- 
vernment make and adjust its policy in 
conformity with public opinion, if it were 
only expressed with sufficient persistency 
and consistency. When hon. Membersread 
the Blue Books they could trace with cer- 
tainty and absolute precision the changes 
of opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Turkish Question. What 
difference could be greater than that be- 
tween the despatches of Lord Derby in 
May and in November? In May, at the 
period of the Andrassy Note, he only 
offered friendly advice ; in November— 
the people having in the meantime ex- 
pressed their opinion — he spoke the 
language of absolute command, and in- 
sisted on certain things being done and ° 
on certain reforms being carried out. 
He did not wish the House to suppose 
that he rested, his case on any particular 
atrocities. If nothing had occurred in 
Turkey but an outbreak of fanatical 
fury the country ought not to be con- 
demned for it. He wished to say it in 
no spirit of Party, but everyone in that 
House and every Englishman had to 
bear his share of the disgrace of having 
been in the past negligent and indif- 
ferent to the great moral responsibility 
we had assumed when in our own in- 
terests we preserved the Turkish Go- 
vernment to afflict its Christian subjects. 
A college friend of his, Mr. Sedley 
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Taylor, had gone through the Blue 
Books to show that 16 or 17 years ago 
there was in the possession of the House 
irrefragable evidence of the absolute 
incapacity of the Turks to conduct the 
government of that country. On this 
subject he would speak with strict im- 
partiality, and without shirking one par- 
ticle of that blame which was justly due 
to him asan Englishman and as a Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party. He would 
therefore quote from Reports of Con- 
suls independently of time or of the cir- 
cumstances whether a Tory or a Liberal 
Government was in power. In 1857 a 
volume of those Reports was laid upon 
the Table of the House; and he found 
that as long ago as 1860 one of our Con- 
suls said the Turkish system of taxation 
sometimes took from people their last 
shilling, and not unfrequently the amount 
demanded was three or four times greater 
than it ought to have been. Another 
Consul, in 1863, said extortion had been 
carried to the very uttermost, and often 
twice or three times more taken than 
was due. A third Consul in 1867 reported 
that taxation was put up to public auc- 
tion, and that the most extortionate tax- 
gatherer was the official who was certain 
to receive the most ample public recog- 
nition. All those statements were sum- 
marized in the Report of the Secretary 
to the Embassy, Sir Henry D. Barron, 
who said that the extortionate character 
of the Turkish taxation had proved 
ruinous to Turkish agriculture. Whole 
Provinces, he went on to remark, were 
first impoverished and then depopulated, 
and the unfortunate peasants who were 
subjected to this inhuman and illegal 
treatment had not the smallest chance of 
obtaining redress. Then, again, the ab- 
solute denial of justice to the Christian 
population of Turkey was known and 
ought to have been recognized by Her 
Majesty’s Government long before these 
Bulgarian atrocities occurred. One Con- 
sul reported that Christian evidence was 
not accepted, and that the law which 
provided that no man should be impri- 
soned without trial was wholly disre- 
garded in the case of the Christians. No 
one could accuse Sir Henry Bulwer of 
bearing unduly hardly on the Turks, but 
he said that— 

‘* Wherever the Turk is sufficiently predomi- 
nant to be implicitly obeyed, laziness, corruption, 
extravagance, and penury mark his rule.” 
Now, his object in referring to these 
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statements respecting the condition of 
Turkey in the past was to show that 
ever since we guaranteed the existence 
of Turkey she had lacked the two essen- 
tials of good government, without which, 
it was impossible for a nation to enjoy 
any happiness or prosperity. The people 
had not the smallest security that they 
would be allowed to reap that which 
they had sown, or that if wronged they 
would obtain redress. They had al- 
lowed the proofs of this state of things 
to lie on the Table, and no notice 
had been taken of them by succes- 
sive Governments or successive Par- 
liaments in this country ; but his object 
was not now to express vain regrets 
about the past. The moral to be drawn 
from the story was, that the greater our 
neglect had been in the past, the greater 
was now our responsibility with regard 
to the future, and so much the more 
impossible was it for us to glide into a 
do-nothing policy. He thought he had 
said enough to justify a discussion of this 
subject at the present time. His object 
in bringing forward the Resolution 
certainly was not to attack the Govern- 
ment. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] There was no- 
thing in his Resolution which could by 
the most perverse ingenuity be so con- 
strued. The main object he had in 
view was to bring more clearly before 
the country the admirable declarations 
which had been made by Lord Derby 
and Lord Salisbury in connection with 
the Conference, and to ask them what 
had since occurred in Turkey to induce 
them to change their minds? If the first 
assertion in his Resolution—namely, that 
any promises of reform made by the 
Porte without guarantees would be fruit- 
less—was an attack on the Government, 
to negative that statement would be a 
heavy Vote of Censure on Lord Derby 
and Lord Salisbury. Thesecond statement 
in his Resolution, to the effect that the 
Powers had a right to demand adequate 
securities for the better government of 
Turkey, had been asserted again and 
again by those two statesmen ; and if, in 
the last place, it was an attack on the 
Government to assert that the misrule of 
the Porte would continue unless the 
Powers obtained guarantees to the con- 
trary, all he could say was that Lord 
Derby and other Members of the 
Government had expressed opinions ex- 
actly the opposite to those which the 
Government and their Supporters now 
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entertained, and he thought he had a 
right to demand information on those 
points as to the change that had oc- 
curred. Every morning the country was 
told that this was a momentous crisis in 
the history of the Eastern Question. 
For his own part, he feared that it 
might turn out to be something more— 
that it would turn out to be a time of 
great moment in the history of our own 
country as well. He would go further, 
indeed, and say that if after all those de- 
clarations of the Government, they were 
now prepared to shrink back into a ‘“‘ do- 
nothing policy ”—if, after all the mag- 
nificent language which the Government 
had held and their expressed determina- 
tion to bring the perpetrators of the Bul- 
garian outrages to justice—if, he re- 
peated, after all their high-sounding 
declarations the Government were now 
going to shrink back from the attitude 
which they assumed three months ago, 
the present time would be something 
more than a momentous crisis in the 
history of the Eastern Question; it 
would be a time which subsequent 
generations would point to as the period 
of England’s shame and humiliation. 
He would ask those redoubtable advo- 
cates of a ‘‘ spirited foreign policy”? on 
the Conservative benches into what po- 
sition they were now going to put them- 
selves? Did the ‘‘ spirited foreign po- 
licy ”’ which they talked so much about 
three years ago amount to this—that 
they approved and upheld the Govern- 
ment which, in conjunction with all 
Europe, shrank back terrified and alarmed 
before the Ottomans at Constantinople ? 
He knew that some of his Friends were 
in favour of a policy of absolute non- 
intervention, and that in their opinion 
nothing could justify England in show- 
ing an interest in the people of another 
country who were oppressed. They 
were of opinion that we should hold a 
position of isolation, and only concern 
ourselves with matters that affected our 
own material prosperity. He could 
understand that, but he never had been, 
and he hoped he never should be, the 
advocate of that non-intervention policy. 
At all events, if we were prepared to 
adopt the principle of a non-intervention 
policy, and shelter ourselves under it as 
a general rule, what the Government 
themselves had said would absolutely 
sea us adopting it with regard to 

urkey. Our blood and treasure saved 





Turkey from destruction, and we could 
not, if we would, shake off from our- 
selves the responsibility we had assumed, 
incurred by the Crimean War. Having 
gone so far, the Government could not 
without discredit shrink back on a do- 
nothing policy. It was not a dignified 
position for a country like England to 
be going about as a moral adviser, 
moral teacher of the world, and then do 
nothing when the occasion for interfer- 
ence arose. But the Government did 
more than that at the Conference. If 
they were now to resort to a non-inter- 
vention policy, how could they justify 
their interference at the Conference and 
the language they had held there? They 
had not spoken there words of admoni- 
tion and advice, but words of command. 
They had said—‘‘ We shall insist on 
this being done. Such and such things 
are indispensable, and we are deter- 
mined that such things shall be done ;”’ 
and, after using all that tall talk, was it 
not evident that the loudertheirlanguage 
and the more magnificent their protesta- 
tions had been, the more ignominious 
now became their retreat, leaving to 
their fate these oppressed peoples and 
refusing to lift a finger to mitigate their 
terrible misery? He would not ask the 
House to be guided by his own opinions 
in this matter, as they were worth no- 
thing. He wished to place his own 
opinion at the lowest possible estimate, 
because he wished to raise to the highest 
point the importance of what had been 
said by Representatives of the Govern- 
ment. If hon. Members opposite at- 
tached little weight to what he had 
himself to say, they would not fail to 
attribute due importance to the decla- 
rations of that Government to which 
they so warmly gave their support. 
Lord Derby on the 20th November said 
that it was necessary to secure adminis- 
trative autonomy for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and guarantees against the recur- 
rence of maladministration in Bulgaria. 
Well, if four months ago administrative 
autonomy was essential for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and guarantees were in- 
dispensable against maladministration in 
Bulgaria, why were they not essential 
and indispensable now? The Govern- 
ment would no doubt say—‘“‘ The Otto- 
man Government has made new profes- 
sions of reform, new assurance of im- 
provement;” but they were absolutely 
precluded from maintaining that plea. 
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For what said Lord Derby? He 
said— 

“The mere announcement of reforms by the 
Porte cannot be accepted as sufficient;”’ and 
he added—‘‘ Even if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be disposed to accept such an an- 
nouncement, no other Power would do so.” 


But there was a stronger declaration 
than that to quote against Lord Derby, 
who was constantly represented as the 
embodiment of common sense and 
moderation. Lord Derby said— 

“The whole history of the Ottoman Empire 
since it was admitted into the European concert 
under the engagements of the Treaty of Paris, 
has proved that the Porte is unable to guarantee 
the execution of reforms in the Provinces by 
Turkish officials, who accept them with reluct- 
ance and neglect them with impunity.” 


Why, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich never con- 
demned the Turkish Government in 
stronger language than that used by 
the representative of moderation and 
common sense. Well, if no reliance 
was to be placed upon Turkish profes- 
sions of reform before, why was any 
reliance to be placed upon them now ? 
Again, Lord Derby had absolutely pre- 
cluded himself from pleading the estab- 
lishment of an Ottoman Parliament as 
any ground for giving Europe renewed 
confidence, because he had said— 

“Tt isin vain for the Porte to expect that the 
Powers will be satisfied with the mere general 
assurances which have already been so often 
given, and have proved to be so imperfectly exe- 
cuted. . . . Pacification cannot be attained by 
Proclamations, and the Powers have a right to 
demand, in the interest of the peace of Europe, 
that they shall examine for themselves the mea- 
sures required for the reform of the administra- 
tion of the disturbed Provinces, and that ade- 
quate security shall be provided for carrying 
those measures into operation.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer the other day said 
that the people of this country did not 
understand foreign policy. [The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER : No.] Well, 
that they did not generally; but the 
people of the whole country would ex- 
pect to-morrow morning to hear from 
the Government, and would look with 
the utmost interest to the explanation, 
what single thing had happened with 
regard to the condition of Turkey since 
November and December to make the 
English Government, or any person of 
common sense, place more reliance on 
Turkish promises of reform than they 
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could then ; or why the peace of Europe 
was more likely to be maintained now 
than it was then without anything more 
reliable than Turkish promises of reform. 
Had the Government in their possession 
any information which they had not 
vouchsafed to the House, which made 
them, or would make the country, take 
a more hopeful view of the position of 
Turkey now than they did before? 
Every day accounts were received which 
showed that everything that was bad in 
Turkey before was becoming rapidly 
worse. They were told by a gallant 
young Oxford man, who was then in the 
country showing the most praiseworthy 
courage, that thousands of men, women, 
and children, in the bitterest weather, 
famished with cold and want, and suf- 
fering from typhus and small-pox, 
were huddled together in caves and 
clefts of the rock, seeking refuge from 
that cruel Government which it was ad- 
mitted would never reform itself. Then, 
as to Herzegovina, a lady who had for 
years been engaged with calm patience 
and heroic courage in alleviating the 
misery of the distressed people of that 
Province—Miss Irby—told him (Mr. 
Fawcett) that tens of thousands of refu- 
gees had crossed from Herzegovina to 
Dalmatia, leaving behind them every- 
thing they valued in this life, to escape 
from the same cruel oppression. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs(Mr. Bourke) was obliged 
himself to admit, in answer to a Question 
put by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Frome, that in a peaceful village of Ma- 
cedonia a band of ruffianly soldiers had 
recently maltreated the men, outraged 
the women, and robbed the people of 
every shilling they had. The Foreign 
Office was not yet able to say whether 
the accounts of terrible outrages de- 
scribed in several English newspapers 
as having occurred at the end of Feb- 
ruary near Adrianople were true or not ; 
but what the hon. Gentleman said on 
Tuesday showed that the area of that 
fearful misery was increasing. The po- 
sition of those unfortunate people was 
now most critical. Was that a state 
of matters which would justify us in 
shrinking back in a miserably craven 
spirit from the position we had taken 
up to a do-nothing policy, leaving every- 
thing to take care of itself? The re- 
sponsibility would attach to every Mem- 
ber of the House, if it permitted this 
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licy of inaction and procrastination to 
G pursued. Four months ago Lord 
Derby himself had said that the pacifi- 
cation of Herzegovina and Bosnia was a 
matter of immediate necessity ; and what 
chance was there of their being pacified 
now, while such a policy was maintained ? 
The people of those unhappy Provinces 
would rather die than go back to the 
brutal tyranny against which they had 
so heroically struggled. He would again 
quote Lord Derby, and this he (Mr. 
Faweett) thought was the most impor- 
tant quotation that could be found in 
the whole of these Blue Books. Lord 
Derby said, on November 20th— 

“The cruelty with which the attempted rising 
in the Balkans was suppressed has aroused the 
indignation of the civilized world, and made it 
equally imperative that the recurrence of such 
outrages should be adequately guarded against.”’ 


Our do-nothing policy was at once con- 
demned by that simple declaration. If 
it was necessary four months ago to ob- 
tain adequate security against a recur- 
rence of these abominations, it was a 
hundred or a thousand times more ne- 
cessary now. Within the last four or 
five days accounts appeared in the Eng- 
lish newspapers—which had never been 
contradicted, but he believed, on the 
contrary, had been confirmed by mer- 
cantile men in this country—that large 
consignments of arms from Belgium and 
America were constantly arriving in 
Turkey. What was done with these 
arms? They were distributed among the 
Mussulman population, who were styled 
a national Militia, but who were nothing 
more than the Bashi-Bazouks who per- 
petrated the deeds of unspeakable infamy 
at Batak. Let the House consider what 
might be the consequence of such a state 
of things in Turkey. One of the gua- 
rantees considered by Lord Salisbury at 
the Conference as most important was 
the admission of Christians into the 
militia and gendarmerie in proportion 
to their numbers. Without this reform, 
he said, the Christian would “ still 
be exposed to massacre in times of 
trouble.” It was not done, however; 
not a single additional Christian was 
armed, but hundreds and thousands of 
additional Mussulmans were armed ; and 
if there should be a massacre Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been forewarned 
by one whose judgment they respected, 
and whose advice they ought not to 
despise. Lord Salisbury, after confer- 





ring with the other representatives of 
European Powers, and hearing what the 
Turkish officials on the spot had to say in 
their defence, said corruption prevailed 
universally among the official classes in 
Turkey, and it was necessary, in order 
to protect the people, that some guaran- 
tee should be supplied by external pres- 
sure. Such was the language that had 
been used by a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he did not think it 
was to the credit of our Ministers that 
they should say one thing one month, 
and then do nothing to carry it out the 
next month. If the Government would 
only say that they had not altered their 
opinion, that they believed Turkish 
promises of reform to be useless, and 
that something else must be done to 
secure the object in view, he (Mr. Faw- 
cett) would feel abundantly satisfied, 
and he believed the country would be 
abundantly content. Some would say— 
‘* England cannot be always concerning 
herself in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries;”’ but although we could not be 
perpetually going about the world 
avenging every wrong which people were 
suffering, it must be remembered that 
we were placed in an exceptional posi- 
tion in relation to Turkey, and could not 
escape from the responsibility we had 
incurred with regard to the protection of 
the people of that country. Lord Salis- 
bury, before he left the Conference at 
Constantinople, used the memorable 
words— 


‘¢ Europe having guaranteed the existence of 
Turkey for 20 years, cannot now relieve her- 
self of the responsibility which she owes to the 
people of that country.” 


Were the Government as desirous now, 
as then, to discharge that duty? Eng- 
land having been the first to recognize 
that responsibility should be the last to 
desire to escape from it. Of course, it 
would be presumptuous for him to at- 
tempt to say what were the particular 
guarantees that should be insisted upon. 
He had not the requisite official informa- 
tion to enable him to suggest the means ; 
but he would not do the Government the 
injustice to suppose that when guarantees 
were demanded, they knew that no gua- 
rantees were practicable. He should be 
satisfied—and he believed the country 
would be satisfied—with the guarantees 
demanded by Lord Salisbury; but what 
he was dissatisfied with was this—that 
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and parade of a Conference, and the 
Government having used such strong 
language against Turkey as to say that 
they would insist upon such and such 
things being done, yet because Turkey 
proved obstinate and refused to do any- 
thing, they would retire and were pre- 
pared to do nothing. That course was 
calculated not only to do no good, but 
must inevitably lead to a great deal of 
harm ; for if nothing were done, Turkey 
would be able to say—‘‘ Europe has 
remonstrated, has advised, and has 
ordered; I have treated those remon- 
strances, those counsels, and those orders 
with contempt ; and Europe has retired 
vanquished and disgraced. I therefore 
may with impunity persevere in wrong- 
doing.” He would ask those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were once advocates of a 
‘‘spirited foreign policy”? what spirit they 
thought there was in the policy which 
they were now prepared to support? He 
believed the English nation now fully 
recognized the responsibility which they 
owed to this unhappy people, and that 
every account which came from that un- 
happy country would only make them 
more determined to act up faithfully to 
the traditions which they had inherited 
of not showing a craven spirit, but, 
having once put their hands to the 
plough, would not retire until they had 
done something to prevent Turkey from 
enjoying continued immunity in wrong 
doing, from treating their remonstrances 
with contempt, and laughing to scorn 
their protestations. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“In the opinion of this House, any promises of 
reform made by the Porte, without guarantees 
for their execution, will be fruitless; that the 
Powers have a right to demand, in the interest 
of the peace of Europe, adequate securities for 
better government in Turkey; and that the 
misrule which has brought such misery on the 
Christian subjects of the Porte will continue 
unless the European Powers obtain some such 
guarantees for improved administration as they 
agreed on at the Conference,”—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question pry osed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Faweett 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, as the Resolution which has just 
been moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) has 
recently and rather suddenly assumed a 
totally unexpected and very different 
aspect from that which it bore at first, 
I think it may be convenient that I 
should state at the earliest period of 
this debate, in very few words, what 
views I myself take of the question be- 
fore the House. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, those views are not my 
own only, but are shared by a good 
many hon. Gentlemen who sit near me, 
and whom I have consulted upon the 
subject. Up to this afternoon, although 
many of us were aware of the intention 
of my hon. Friend to obtain in this 
House an expression of its opinion with 
respect to the Resolution he has just 
submitted, it was generally understood 
that in consequence of the Forms of the 
House, and in consequence of the 
number of Resolutions which stood 
before his on the Paper, it would be 
impossible for him to challenge the 
opinion of the House by taking a divi- 
sion. But this afternoon, in consequence 
of an unexpected and somewhat sudden 
concurrence of opinion on the part of 
the Government in the views of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) upon the hours of polling, 
and the withdrawal by those hon. Mem- 
bers who had a considerable number 
of Notices of Motion upon the Paper 
standing before the present Motion of 
those Motions, the House will be called 
upon at a later period of the evening, 
probably to the great surprise of many 
hon. Members, to declare its opinion 
upon the issues raised by the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney. Sir, 
why Her Majesty’s Government, if it 
should be the case, should be so anxious 
to meet—as it is supposed they are 
anxious to meet—this Motion, which is 
founded upon the declarations of its 
different Members, set forth in various 
despatches, with a distinct negative 
I am unable to imagine. It will, 
however, perhaps be explained by 
some right hon. Gentleman upon the 
Treasure Bench who may speak here- 
after. I frankly own that I can per- 
fectly understand that they might be 
unwilling to accept a series of proposi- 
tions which, although extracted from the 
despatches of their own Members, might, 
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in their opinion, present only a partial 
view of the opinions which they col- 
lectively entertain; nevertheless, t can- 
not see, or rather I find it difficult to 
understand without further explanation 
why Her Majesty’s Government should 
be so anxious to meet with a direct 
negative the series of issues raised by 
the hon. Member. But as to the view 
which I myself take of this question, I 
have to say that there is not a great 
deal in the extremely able speech of the 
hon. Member for Hackney, to which the 
House has just listened with so much 
and with so well-deserved attention, 
with which I am not most fully able to 
agree, and, indeed, I may go further 
aud say that as to the terms of the 
Resolution itself I should be disposed to 
accept them if the proposal were made 
at an opportune moment. The only 
question, however, which I have to 
consider is whether, as far as I am 
able to form a judgment, the time at 
which the hon. Member has thought fit 
to bring before the House the series of 
proposals embodied in his Resolution is 
or is not opportune? No doubt the 
series of propositions embodied in the 
Resolution form a declaration of policy, 
and, as a declaration of policy at this 
moment may be misconstrued, as well as 
open to question, I do not precisely 
see the object of connecting together a 
series of propositions founded upon those 
declarations, which the House has never 
shown any disposition to controvert, 
and which, as far as I know, Her 
Majesty’s Government are not them- 
selves prepared to disown. I confess 
that I do not know why, at this particu- 
lar moment, the hon. Member is so de- 
sirous of obtaining an expression of 
opinion from the House in confirmation 
of those opinions which, as I have said, 
are not controverted, either by the House 
itself or the Government. WhatI would 
like to ask the hon. Member is, whether 
any declaration of policy is or is not 
particularly required at the present 
moment. For myself, the answer which 
presents itself to my mind is, as I have 
already hinted, that the moment is most 
inopportune for any such declaration. 
Why, I ask, should this declaration 
of policy be made by the House? 
We have known from the very earliest 
days of the Session that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to ac- 
quiesce in the policy of enforcing the 





demands which have been made upon 
Turkey by means of coercion. We knew 
that they were not prepared to resort to 
coercion themselves, neither were they 
prepared to sanction the use of coercion 
on the part of others. Hon. Members 
have known that such was the policy of 
the Government from a very early period 
of the Session ; and it therefore seems to 
me that if my hon. Friend or any other 
hon. Gentleman in this House thought 
that policy was open to challenge—and 
I must say that it appeared to me a very 
grave question whether that policy was 
or was not open to challenge—still, I 
think that if such a challenge were to 
have been given, it ought to have been 
given at an earlier period of the Session. 
Why I and those who sit near me have 
not ventured to offer that challenge is 
a question upon which I do not think it 
is necessary for me to enter now, but I 
shall be perfectly willing upon a fitting 
opportunity to state the reasons which, 
as farasI am concerned, have guided 
me in the course I have pursued in refer- 
ence to the matter. The hon. Member 
has stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having abandoned and repudiated 
a policy of coercion, are acting incon- 
sistently with the declarations which 
they have made on this question, and 
which he has enumerated in his Resolu- 
tion. Granted that may be so; but the 
answer I feel bound to make to my hon. 
Friend is that 1 kave no authentic infor- 
mation as to the principles upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government are acting at 
the present moment, and that, therefore, 
it is utterly impossible for me to agree 
to a Motion for which, if there be any 
reason at all, it must simply be this— 
that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is inconsistent on this point with 
the principles they formerly laid down 
for their own guidance. Of course, if 
we are to believe all that is stated in 
certain organs which profess to be the 
exponents of the policy and to be in the 
confidence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
no doubt there is a considerable diver- 
gence on their part from the principles 
referred to by my hon. Friend, and no 
doubt they are proceeding upon a policy 
totally inconsistent with the previous 
declarations of Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury. If we are to be guided by 
what we read in those organs, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are ready to trust to 
the promises of Turkish diplomatists, 











and it is perfectly true that they are 
ready to abandon all demands for effi- 
cient external guarantees, and that they 
are indifferent to the misrule which still 
continues to exist within the Christian 
Provinces of the Ottoman Empire. But 
I assert that we have not heard any such 
confession from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment themselves, and until the Papers 
which have been promised us have been 
laid upon the Table, and until we know 
from the lips of the Ministry themselves 
the policy and the views they have been 
endeavouring to carry into effect during 
the negotiations which we have been 
informed are still in progress, I do not 
think we are justified, and I am certainly 
not prepared to assert upon any other 
evidence than that which will be con- 
tained in those Papers, that the Govern- 
ment have abandoned the policy they 
formerly professed and have turned their 
backs on the principles by which they 
admitted they were actuated, or that 
they have adopted views which we con- 
demn. At present, we have but very 
little definite official knowledge upon the 
point. We have been told from the op- 
posite bench that negotiations are still 
in progress, and that the Government 
have not abandoned the hope of still 
being able to maintain the European 
concert. We have been further told that 
a Protocol has been laid before Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Russian 
Government, and we have no right to 
assume—and until I read it in an au- 
thentic shape I am not prepared to 
believe—that the latter Government does 
not intend to demand an efficient gua- 
rantee from Turkey for the better go- 
vernment of her Christian Provinces. 
Until, therefore, I have the means of 
knowing what course Her Majesty’s 
Government have been taking in the 
course of these negotiations, and what 
views are entertained on the question by 
the Russian Government, I am not pre- 
pared to intervene at this moment and 
to interrupt the course of these negotia- 
tions, by assenting to an abstract propo- 
sition such as that contained in the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member, although its 
principles may have the high sanction 
of Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury. The 
time is very near when the present ne- 
gotiations will be concluded. Whether 
it will be a prosperous issue or otherwise 
I know not; but we are told the time is 
very near at hand when these negotia- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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tions will be at an end. It seems to me 
that will be the first time when we shall 
have reached since the meeting of Par- 
liament the stage upon which it will be 
fairly open to and incumbent upon the 
House of Commons to review the whole 
of the transactions that have taken place. 
It is true that a certain stage was reached 
when the Conference separated without 
attaining any result; but another stage 
has been reached since the negotiations 
have been opened. On the very first 
night of the Session we were told that 
negotiations were taking place. I do 
not think it would have been possible 
for the House to have had a complete 
and exhaustive discussion upon this sub- 
ject until a definite stage was reached, 
and in my opinion this definite stage is 
now for the first time about to be arrived 
at. For myself I must say that I am 
unwilling before that time arrives to 
fetter myself as to a judgment, which I 
may or may not be called upon to give, 
upon the whole of the transactions of the 
Government by any declaration of policy, 
premature as I think, such as that of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney. 
I hope, therefore, that my hon. Friend 
will not think it necessary to press the 
House to divide upon the Motion which 
he has made. If, however, my hon. 
Friend persists in pressing his Motion, 
or if, on the other hand, the House 
should not permit him to withdraw it, I 
have no doubt as to the course I shall 
think it right to take. For the reasons 
which I have stated, it is not possible 
for me to support the Motion ; but as it 
contains nothing to which I or, as far as 
I can understand, any hon. Member of 
the House can take exception, I should 
not be able to vote against it, and if a 
division is taken I shall simply be com- 
_— to abstain from recording my vote 
at all. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
present himself at that moment to the 
House with a view to unnecessarily pro- 
tract the debate. On the contrary, he 
would support the appeal of the noble 
Lord who had just spoken (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) that the debate 
should not be enlarged to great and im- 
portant propositions. The noble Lord 
was placed in a position of difficulty, 
and he had extricated himself from that 
position — considering all the circum- 
stances—with grace. The noble Lord 
stated at the outset, as an explanation 
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of his view, that the whole subject 
involved in the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
had suddenly presented a totally dif- 
ferent aspect. But, if it had not pre- 
sented that aspect, what would have 
been the course pursued by several hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Opposition 
benches? He rather thought that if 
Her Majesty’s Government had not been 
enabled to give the House an opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion on the 
subject by a vote, there might have 
been a desire on the part of certain hon. 
Members opposite to force on a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. There would have 
been a number of very —- speeches 
delivered, and it would have been im- 
possible for the House to express its 
opinion by means of adivision. It was 
therefore, he thought, matter for con- 
gratulation that a mode had been found 
which would allow the House to express 
its opinion ; and he trusted that the hon. 
Member for Hackney, who had certainly 
often before shown the courage of his 
convictions, having thought it his duty to 
raise the issue, would challenge the 
opinion of the House; for it would, he 
thought, have been a most unfortunate 
circumstance if the question had been 
brought on without the opportunity of 
taking a vote. But from the very nature 
of the circumstances, the Government 
were almost tongue-tied as to what was 
going on. They were unable to give a 
full and entire account of the progress of 
the negotiations, and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could—so far as mere debate 
went— enjoy an easy opportunity of 
assailing their proceedings and im- 
pugning their policy. That was one 
reason why he thought it important that 
a division should be taken on the sub- 
ject. But there was another reason, and 
it was this—a division was the only real 
means whereby, now that this question 
had been proposed, they would be able to 
answer the accusations hurled against 
the Government from certain sections of 
the Press and from certain platforms, 
and to assure this country and Europe 
that there was no considerable difference 
‘of opinion in the House as to the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
pursued, and that they had confidence in 
that policy. It was, therefore, on that 
ground also, he thought, a subject of con- 
gratulation that the opportunity of testing 
opinion by a division had so opportunely 





occurred. As he had no desire either to 
prolong or widen the discussion, he should 
not follow the hon. Member for Hackney 
into matters of detail; but he would say 
that when the opportunity promised by 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition was afforded the House of chal- 
lenging the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment and discussing the diplomatic 
efforts of the last 18 months to secure 
the peace of Europe, he, for one—and he 
believed every hon. Member on that side 
of the House, together with many hon. 
Members sitting in Opposition—would 
be ready to maintain and defend what 
was so often sneered at as ‘‘the tradi- 
tional policy of England.” But it was 
not well that they should enter on that 
discussion now ; and still less was it de- 
sirable that anything should be said 
which could by possibility give offence 
to any foreign Power. For that reason 
he should say nothing at all with respect 
to the traditional policy of Russia towards 
Turkey. He (Mr. Plunket) felt the re- 
sponsibility of the moment to be so great 
that if he or anyone else were now delibe- 
rately and unnecessarily to deal with such 
a topic very grave censure might be in- 
curred by them. There was, however, one 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Hackney upon which he must say a 
few words, because he feared it would 
create a painful impression when it was 
represented that the inhabitants of 
Turkey were, under a bad Government, 
left without hope of their grievances 
being redressed, and further, that the 
Government of this country had deter- 
mined to abandon them to their fate. 
Nothing, he contended, could be more 
unjust than such an accusation of the 
Government. 

Mr. FAWCETT, rising to Order, said, 
that he, so far from accusing the Go- 
vernment, had quoted with approval 
speeches and despatches madeand written 
by prominent Members of it in reference 
to this very question. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, it struck him 
as extraordinary, in that case, that the 
Motion should have been brought for- 
ward, if there was no intention to level 
accusations against the Government by 
imputing that they had departed from 
the policy contained in statements made 
from time to time by responsible Mini- 
sters. The fact that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of Russia 
—a country which put itself forward as 











pre-eminently the protector of the suffer- 
ing subjects of the Porte—were now en- 
gaged in diplomatic negotiations in 
reference to the suffering subjects of the 
Porte—ought, in his humble view, to be 
sufficient to induce anyone professing to 
have the interests of humanity at heart 
not to raise a controversial question in 
reference to the whole subject. It was, 
to say the least of it, inconvenient, not 
only to have the alterations which were 
being made in the Protocol discussed, 
but to have imputations cast upon the 
policy of the Government. There was 
still another objection to the Motion 
which had not been sufficiently dwelt 
upon. At present, the Great Powers 
were endeavouring to bring about a 
policy which, without going the length 
of coercing the Ottoman Government, 
should operate in the interests of free- 
dom, and should have the effect of pro- 
tecting those subjects of the Porte who 
were indubitably suffering from misgo- 
vernment. The only alternative sug- 
gested by the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Hackney was one of coercion; but 
had the hon. Gentleman considered the 
probable result of adopting a policy of 
the kind? The result would be that the 
regular Turkish soldiery would be sent 
to the frontiers to defend the country 
from possible invasion, while the Chris- 
tians would be left face to face with the 
armed irregular troops strongly exaspe- 
rated against them, and atrocities with 
which the world was already sadly 
familiar, and which had left so melan- 
choly a record on the pages of history, 
would at once be renewed in an aggra- 
vated form. Not only would there be 
danger of fresh outrages from the adop- 
tion of a policy of coercion, but the 
necessity of keeping up a large army 
would withdraw the manhood of thie 
country from the ordinary occupations of 
peaceful life, and at the same time 
render it almost impossible for the 
Turkish Government to carry out the 
reforms they professed a desire to effect 
in the constitution of the country. He 
must apologize to the House for having 
so long trespassed upon its attention; 
but he was anxious to add his voice to 
that of the noble Lord opposite in de- 
precating a discussion of the question at 
that moment, because he believed it 
would seriously embarrass the position of 
the Government, no Member of which 
could fully and fairly explain to the 
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House all the negotiations which were 
now taking place, and would run the 
risk of seriously misleading public opi- 
nion at home and abroad. He believed, 
however, that the result of a division 
would show to the country and to 
Europe how little there was of reality 
in the noisy and constant sneers, accu- 
sations, and imputations in reference to 
the conduct of the Government which 
had been so freely indulged in. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know, 
Sir, what effect has been produced by 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Plunket) upon others ; but I must confess 
it has thrown me into a state of much 
perplexity, and I have undergone greater 
changes and vicissitudes of mind in lis- 
tening to it than has ever happened to 
me before in the course of so short an 
oration. This, however, is only a de- 
scription of my own impressions, totally 
and wholly uninteresting to the House, 
but let us see whether there is some 
reason for it. How did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman begin? He began 
by greatly deprecating a discussion 
upon the Eastern Question. He said 
we are not fit forit; we are not able to 
enter fully into that wide field, and that 
it would be extremely inconvenient, be- 
sides being mischievous, to do so at a 
time when the European Powers were 
unanimously engaged in the endeavour 
to devise something—which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman explained to be 
something which should be intermediate 
between coercion and non-coercion. 
Well, Sir, apart from his description of 
the ‘‘something,” I quite understand 
and entirely concur with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that this occasion is 
not a convenient one for a discussion of 
the larger and more vital parts of the 
Eastern Question. But that was part 
one of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech. What was part the second? 
It was this—that although he deprecated 
and condemned discussion, and had 
given us strong arguments against it, 
he rejoiced to think that we were about 
to have a division. And why did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman rejoice? 
Because it would be a division of so in- 
significant a character that it might per- 
fectly well be taken without any pre- 
vious discussion? Or was it that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
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mined to force his Motion upon the 
House, and, therefore, that the House 
should re-act against his dictation, and 
force him into a division whether he 
would or no? I could quite understand 
either of those reasons; but it was for 
an exactly opposite reason that a divi- 
sion was to be taken—namely, the 
enormous importance it was to show 
that neither in this House nor in the 
country was there any serious difference 
of opinion as to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and to send forth an unquali- 
fied announcement on the part of the 
House of Commons that either the whole 
House, or the whole House with an 
exception of a minority very insignifi- 
cant, were completely united in support- 
ing the Administration. Well, Sir, I 
must say that that is the most extraordi- 
nary reason for satisfaction in a division 
and deprecation of a discussion it has 
ever been my lot to hear. If we are to 
take this division, which is to be so un- 
equivocal in its character, speaking to 
Europe in language so intelligible upon 
issues so vast and important, why in 
the world is it that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not given us, instead of 
apologizing for giving us so little, a 
great deal more of that eloquence to 
which we are so often accustomed to 
listen with pleasure, and why has he 
not encouraged us to discuss the whole 
issue in a manner proportioned to its 
magnitude? So far for the second 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech. The first part was to have no 
discussion, and the second part was, 
that while we were to have no dis- 
cussion, we were to have a most im- 
portant division. And now I come to 
part the third. Now, what does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman do with 
part the third. Having proved conclu- 
sively that this time was a most unfit 
time in his view and judgment—and I 
think there was much force in what he 
said—for a discussion on this difficult 
and vital part of this question, he him- 
self rushed into the middle of that dis- 
cussion, and I admit advanced no com- 
plete argument, no conclusive argument, 
and no satisfactory argument, but still 
an argument which he seemed himself 
to think was satisfactory, complete, and 
conclusive against using coercion for the 
purpose of enforcing the opinion of 
Europe upon Turkey—that is to say, 
he argued the most vital, the most cen- 
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tral, and the most delicate and diffi- 
cult points of the whole question, after 
having deprecated and demonstrated the 
impropriety of discussion, and having 
expressed his exultation at having a 
division without it. He may find justi- 
fication for this ; but ordinary and rustic 
Members like myself may be pardoned 
if, under these circumstances, we find 
ourselves thrown into a state of con- 
siderable perplexity. That is the posi- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked the question, why my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney made 
his Motion? Well, I have no authority 
to speak for my hon. Friend. His No- 
tice of Motion was given without any 
previous knowledge on my part, and 
when I saw the Notice, rightly or wrongly, 
I regarded it, viewing the great num- 
ber of Notices apparently looking to a 
division that stood on the Paper before 
it, as a peg, if I may so say, and to 
use a familiar expression, on which 
my hon. Friend could hang a speech, 
and without attempting to construe his 
motives, forit is not for me to do so, I 
conceived that he had, in some spirit of 
courtesy to the House, put down in the 
form of a Motion that which he must 
have known he could not bring forward 
as a Motion, in order to indicate to the 
House the probable line of his remarks, 
and to give to those who might be dis- 
posed to take part in the discussion an 
opportunity of judging how far they 
could coincide in his views or not. As 
regards the censure to which my hon. 
Friend has been subjected for having 
raised a discussion on the question which 
appears to me to be involved in his Mo- 
tion, although I could not support the 
Motion, yet I cannot join in the censure, 
and for the reasons partly given by him- 
self in his very able speech, and partly 
for those given by my noble Friend near 
me in the admirable declaration he has 
made as to his views and intentions in 
this case. It is quite true, so far as I 
know, that there have been no an- 
nouncements on the part of the Govern- 
ment which have explicitly conveyed a 
retrocession on their part from the views 
on which they proceeded in the Con- 
ference at Constantinople, and far be it 
from me, therefore, to charge them with 
such retrocession; but we haye waited 
for a long time from circumstances which 
I believe required and justify that ab- 
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stention on our part, and it is impossible 
for hon. Members of this House not to 
be influenced to a certain extent by the 
consistent and coherent language held 
by the organs, if not by the agents, of 
the Government with respect to this 
question. There has been an impression 
which has widely prevailed, that whereas 
the essential basis of the Conference at 
Constantinople was that the promises of 
reform were paper currency, as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Home Se- 
eretary well calls them—that the pro- 
mises of reform and plans of reform are 
no more than promises and plans of re- 
form—that whereas these were perfectly 
valueless, guarantees of reform by ar- 
rangements which should enlist some 
other agency than a purely Ottoman 
agency on behalf of these plans were 
vital and indispensable. That was the 
basis of the proceedings at Constanti- 
nople. Now, if we consider the uniform 
tone and tenour of that portion of the 
Press which supports Her Majesty’s 
Government on this question, and which, 
in the absence of other evidence, is more 
or less assumed—not always accurately, 
but innocently and not unreasonably as- 
sumed in some respects to reflect its 
policy—unquestionably the object of 
that portion of the Press has been to set 
aside entirely the question of guarantees 
and again to remit us to the barren and 
unprofitable region of promises and 
plans upon paper. Was it, therefore, 
Sir, a very unnatural course on the part 
of my hon. Friend, was it an offence 
against the rules and proceedings of this 
House, to make a Motion or propose a 
Resolution carefully framed and shaped 
in close conformity with the proceedings 
and declarations of the Government, and 
then to use that Resolution as an oppor- 
tunity of asking the Government whe- 
ther they would still adhere to the 
general basis on which they proceeded 
at the Conference three months ago? I 
own, Sir, I do not perceive that my hon. 
Friend can be open to any Parliamentary 
censure for so doing. And now, Sir, I 
will state my own reason for agreeing 
with my noble Friend near me, although, 
indeed, I might on this part of the case 
rest almost entirely satisfied with ex- 
pressing my concurrence with all that 
fell from him. But I wish to say that 
no man more heartily agrees with my 
noble Friend than I do in the self- 
denying ordinance which a month or 
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five weeks ago he issued on this subject» 
in which he said that, at whatever dis- 
advantage to ourselves, it was our Par- 
liamentary duty to abstain from a dis- 
cussion of the vital, central issues of this 
question in consequence of the announce- 
ment made to us, after the Circular of 
Prince Gortchakoff—that the Powers of 
Europe were unitedly engaged in an en- 
deavour to effect some kind of settlement 
of this question. Upon the principles 
upon which the proceedings of this 
House have always been regulated, so 
much was due from us as to the position 
of the Executive Government, acting in 
combination with the other Powers of 
Europe, that until that transaction 
reached its natural conclusion, it be- 
came our clear and manifest duty to be 
silent. If that was so, then it remains 
so at the present moment, and therefore 
I confess I should not have agreed with 
my hon. Friend if, when he placed this 
Notice on the Paper, he had done it 
with the view of obtaining an expression 
of opinion from the House. I know 
not what his intentions may be; but if 
my hon. Friend is forced to take an ex- 
pression of opinion by not being per- 
mitted to withdraw his Motion; if that 
be the view, all I can say is I cannot 
comprehend the motives of such a pro- 
ceeding. It appears to me that its ten- 
dency will be to place the House in a 
false position, because the blow will not 
be struck—however triumphant that 
manoouvre or that operation may be on 
the part of the Government—at my hon. 
Friend, whom, doubtless, they are not 
bound to consider—but it will be struck 
at the matter of his Motion; but the 
matter of his Motion is of very great 
importance in itself. It does not at- 
tempt to touch what is still more impor- 
tant—namely, whether the will of united 
Europe should be forced upon Turkey, 
because it contains this vital and invalu- 
able principle—that without guarantees 
from without, plans and purposes and 
schemes and provisions and constitutions 
of the Turkish Empire, which have been 
placed before us now for 40 years and 
more, are so much trash. Not my hon. 
Friend, but the Government themselves, 
are disparaged by apparently being 
made to speak of a hostile division in 
this House. I have no concern in it one 
way or the other; but I will take no 
part in inflicting on them such dis- 
paragement, and still less will I consent 
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to vote for a Motion on which it is en- 
deavoured to imprint the character of 
action hostile to the Government, while 
I feel it does not raise at all the only 
point on which I should have wished to 
join issue with the Government—namely, 
the question whether the efforts of Europe 
were to remain mere words, or whether 
they were to be followed by acts—whe- 
ther the united power of Europe was to 
sustain the united judgment, conviction, 
and demand of Europe. So much for 
that part of the question, but there are 
two or three points—one of them, I think, 
most important, and referred to in the 
Notice given by my hon. Friend, 
though not in his Motion—on which I 
think it very desirable to say a few 
words to the House. I was responsible 
on a former occasion for raising a ques- 
tion of considerable importance with 
respect to the Treaties of the year 
1856. On that occasion I confined my- 
self verbally and literally to an argu- 
ment upon those Treaties, and upon 
nothing but those Treaties. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War, 
who followed, however, was not able to 
exercise a similar self-denial, for he 
went largely into a discussion of the 
subject ofcoercion. The debate assumed 
a discursive character, and most of those 
who took part in it spoke more or less 
on the general subject. In consequence 
of this, the doctrines laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
Treaties of 1856 remained in possession 
of the field, and I do not intend at pre- 
sent to discuss them at large, but they 
were in my opinion so singular and 
perilous that I wish to record in the 
most decided terms my respectful pro- 
test against them, reserving my right to 
contest them at greater length when a 
convenient opportunity shall arrive. 
I do not wish to ascribe to the right 
hon. Gentleman that which he did not 
say, and, therefore, I will merely recite 
what I conceive the principal part of 
those doctrines to have consisted in. The 
right hon. Gentleman, if I understood 
him rightly, would not allow that the 
rights of Turkey under the Treaty of 
Paris had lapsed, because he said—‘‘ If 
you hold that the rights of Turkey have 
lapsed, you must hold also that she is 
released from her obligations under the 
Treaty ’—that is to say, no Power can 
forfeit the privileges of a Treaty without 
being discharged from its obligations. 





That was the first doctrine. The second 
doctrine was with regard to the Tri- 
partite Treaty, and if I understood him 
rightly, the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed to the House that, in his judg- 
ment, we were not the persons autho- 
rized to construe that Treaty for our- 
selves, and to determine the limits of 
the obligations arising under it; for, 
whatever our view of it might be, it 
might happen that the other parties to 
the Treaty—namely, Austria and France, 
might construe it for us, determine on 
our behalf that the guarantee it con- 
tained was still in force, and therefore 
call upon us to go to war on the side of 
Turkey in the event of her being assailed 
by Russia. The third doctrine was this 
—that if those two Powers did call upon 
us to go to war in the event of Turkey 
being attacked by Russia, and if the 
sentiment of this country was such as to 
prevent us from going to war, we should 
then be placed in a humiliating position. 
Against all these three principles, as 
being perilous in practice and unwar- 
ranted by all that I can learn of inter- 
national law, I wish on this occasion to 
record my respectful, but decided pro- 
test. So much, Sir, for the question of 
Treaties. Now, there is another subject 
to which I wish to refer, and in doing 
so, I hope I shall not say a word which 
will in the slightest degree derogate 
from the principle I have laid down— 
that we ought to respect the progress 
of the present negotiations, whether we 
hope much from them, as some do, or 
expect little from them, as I do. I wish 
to say a word on a matter which has 
been repeatedly under discussion, and 
which forms an important part of this 
question. It was touched upon with 
great force by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney, but I desire to notice 
it from a different point of view. It is 
said by many that we have nothing to 
do with this question, and to my asto- 
nishment an hon. Gentleman in this 
House rose in his place two or three 
nights ago—not representing himself 
alone, but cheered by a considerable 
number of other hon. Members, and 
conveyed a Notice which was intended 
to carry a sarcasm of the most trenchant 
order. He told us that he would ask 
Her Majesty’s Government—I do not 
know whether the Forms of the House 
will permit him to put it and I am indif- 
ferent on the point—whether they had 
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reason to believe that the Turkish Con- 
suls in this country transmitted to Con- 
stantinople news of all brutal outrages 
committed in England; and that such 
outrages were chronicled in the journals 
of Constantinople to prove the lawless 
state of England and as a fair specimen 
of the social manners of this country ? 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says ‘“‘ Hear, hear.” [The CHANcELLor 
of the Excurquer : I did not say ‘‘ Hear, 
hear.” ] I beg pardon, and retract ab- 
solutely with the greatest pleasure; but 
certainly some other hon. Member did. 
Well, the meaning of that Notice was 
this—What have we to do with these 
outrages in Turkey? And that meaning 
was conveyed in a manner so fine, so 
polished, so subtle, that none but a man 
of genius could have done it. I think 
it even showed considerable genius to 
cheer it as some hon. Members did. The 
plain meaning, reduced to prose, was— 
‘‘ What have we to do with the affairs of 
Turkey? Have we not enough to do 
to look after ourown?’’ This is a view 
which is often urged in discussing the 
present question, and I think it right to 
state my opinions shortly on the point. 
I do not think it is true that the people 
of this country, are as a general rule, not 
much disposed to such interference. On 
the contrary, I think we have as much 
disposition as other nations to meddle 
in the affairs of foreign countries, and 
sometimes without great necessity. But 
this is a case in which, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney pointed 
out, I think irrefragably, we have not 
got a sheet of white paper to deal with. 
_ This is not ares integra. We have been 
in this affair already, and have come 
under obligations with respect to the in- 
terior government of Turkey from which 
it is impossible for us to escape. We, 
on this side, who have never professed 
a ‘‘spirited”’ foreign policy, have felt 
the stringency of these obligations; but 
you, with your ‘‘spirited’’ policy, must 
feel them all the more keenly. How 
have these obligations come about? 
When a deadly conflict was about to 
arise between Russia and Turkey in 

' 1858, we, together with France, and 
with the hope of subsequently receiving 
the aid of Italy, and of Europe—receiv- 
ing qualified assistance from Austria, 
had to interpose, and if we had asked 
ourselves what was likely to be the issue 
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of it, we might have formed a tolerable 
opinion of the probable result from the 
lessons of history, which was, that ever 
since the war which terminated in the 
Treaty of Kainardji there had been from 
time to time single-handed wars, or 
virtually single-handed wars, between 
Russia and Turkey, and everyone of 
them resulted in the success of Russia 
and the disastrous defeat of Turkey. In 
1853 Russia was at the height of her 
fame and power. She had made no 
military exertion for a length of time, 
except with regard to Hungary, which 
I should be the last man to justify, but 
which contributed greatly to her mili- 
tary prestige. That miserable and das- 
tardly creature called prestige is too 
much in favour among us. Prestige I 
do not deny is power, although perhaps 
a very unsound and illegitimate descrip- 
tion of it. She was under the guidance 
of a Sovereign of immense energy, and 
there was every likelihood that in the 
issue of that conflict Turkey would have 
been crushed. We interposed. We for 
the first time turned back the tide of 
Russian war; we for the first time for 
100 years, caused Russia to submit toa 
Treaty, after repeated defeats, with much 
humiliation, with some loss of territory 
and more of credit, and with limitations 
imposed in various respects on her liberty 
of action. We placed Turkey in that 
position of rest and independence, so 
far as external aggression was concerned, 
which she has enjoyed uninterruptedly 
for a period of 20 years, and which was 
secured to her, not by her own courage, 
by her own energy, or her own wisdom, 
but by what was done for her by France 
and England. And, having given to 
Turkey this lease of peaceful and inde- 
pendent life, having set her up against 
her own subjects, whom we thus pre- 
vented from taking the part of Russia, 
and who would have been ready in a 
great degree, but for our intervention, to 
do so, am I to be told that we can now 
wash our hands of the way in which 
Turkey treats those subjects? Those 
who speak about and uphold a spirited 
foreign policy may put what construction 
they please upon these facts; but so 
long as humble, homely, simple English 
faith, honour, and morality are revered 
in this country it will be impossible to 
decline the consequences of that war of 
1853 and the obligations which it has 
imposed, But then it has been said, 
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and with considerable boldness, that the 
Crimean War had nothing at all to do 
with the condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte, that it was a war 
which was waged simply for our own 
political purposes, and that the condition 
of the Christians did not enter into the 
view of the Powers who waged it. Now, 
without going fully into voluminous re- 
ferences and citations, I will quote one 
single document with the view of putting 
an end, I hope for ever, to that most 
untrue allegation. Here is a Protocol 
framed at asolemn moment. The date 
of it is the 9th of April, 1854, the epoch 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War. It 
isa Protocol concluded by England, and 
Austria, and France, and it will be found 
in the Eastern Papers 54, No. 8, head 2. 
In runs thus— 

“The undersigned have at this solemn mo- 
ment”—I did not know that I was plagi- 
arizing the very words of the document—* de- 
clared that their Governments remain united ”’ 
—not now unite themselves, but at the end and 
after a long series of negotiations remain united 
—in the double object of maintaining the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and of 
consolidating, in an interest so much in con- 
formity with the sentiments of the Sultan, and 
by every means compatible with his inde- 
pendence and Sovereignty, the civil and religious 
rights of the Christian subjects of the Porte.” 


I hope, Sir, that after that it will never 
again be asserted that the question of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte and 
all their civil and religious rights, in 
full conformity, I grant, with the terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey and likewise 
with the independence of the Sultan, 
was not one of the objects of the Powers 
who took part in the Crimean War. 
From that obligation we cannot, in my 
opinion, escape; but there is another 
obligation, and it is this—to my astonish- 
ment—for really the powers of denial 
and assertion are marvellousin some in- 
dividuals, amounting almost to a gift of 
genius—I have seen it stated over and 
over again, and by public organs of 
great respectability, that before the Cri- 
mean War there was no title or autho- 
rity on the part of any Power to inter- 
fere on behalf of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Let me now for amoment 
endeavour to put an end to that delusion 
also. I might quote by the page from 
the Correspondence which preceded the 
Crimean War to show that while we 
objected to what we thought the undue 
assertion of the protecting power which 





Russia claimed under the operation of 
the Treaty of Kainardji we never denied 
for a moment the use or possession of 
such a power—the possession of it, I 
mean, not as a mere incident of superior 
force, but as a matter of Treaty right. 
But I will not quote any political 
document whatever, I will go back to 
what is related to us in the pages of 
the historian, written in the serener 
atmosphere in which he happily lives. 
Now, we have, I believe, no classi- 
cal history of the Ottoman Empire 
down to the present time. Even Ger- 
many, among all her services to litera- 
ture and politics, has not performed as 
yet for us that work. But we have a 
classical history of the kind which comes 
down to the Treaty of Kainardji. The 
historian Von Hammer remarks what a 
very great epoch in the history of Tur- 
key that Treaty was; that down to that 
time she had never undergone an un- 
broken series of defeats, and that the 
very last Treaty concluded before the 
Treaty of Kainardji—the Treaty of Bel- 
grade—had given her one considerable 
success, and restored to her, unhappily, 
one of her ancient conquests. Now, 
what says Von Hammer? How extra- 
ordinary a fate was in reserve for her at 
this moment when he was compelled to 
admit for the first time a right of inter- 
vention on the part of her Christian 
subjects, and not only so, but to concede 
that right of intervention to the Power 
which from the time it came into the 
field had been her deadliest and most 
fatal enemy. I will read you more ex- 
actly the words— 

“The Porte recognises on the part of the 
Empress of Russia the Imperial title, the right 
of constructing a church at Pera, and the right 


of protection over the Christian subjects of the 
Empire and over their churches.” 


Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE: Read 
the clause of the Treaty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You want the 
clause of the Treaty. I must give you 
the original if you please. You shall 
have the original. The original is in 
three languages. 

Mr. BUTLER - JOHNSTONE: Give 
it in French or English. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no 
French or English in it. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE: There 
is German. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: ‘There is no 
German either. When my hon. Friend 
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rises to address the House he can give 
us the Turkish version, and those may 
profit by it who can—I am not sorry to 
say I am not one of them—and the same 
remark applies to the Arabic. I will, 
however, read the article in question in 
the Italian original. I believe it to be 
an authentic copy, because in the formal 
recital of the copies of the Treaty the 
Italian is mentioned first. At any rate, 
the Italian is original ; and Italian was 
at the time, I believe, the current Euro- 
pean language of the Levant, and I will 
read the article in that language for the 
hon. Gentleman’s satisfaction— 

“‘La fulgider Porta’’—has my hon. Friend 
ever heard that phrase before ?—“ promette una 
ferma protezione alla religione Christiana e alle 
chiese di quella.” 

‘The splendid Porte—the shining Porte 
—the brilliant Porte, promises a firm 
protection to the Christian religion, 
and to the Churches of that religion.” 
That is the covenant between Russia 
and the Porte; and I give you the most 
unprejudiced and impartial, and, I be- 
lieve, amongst serious men, a totally un- 
disputed explanation of it. There isa 
second passage in Von Hammer, who 
describes this Peace of Kainardji as a 
peace that declared the Christian nation 
the most hostile to the Porte to be the 
protectress of the Moldovs and the Wal- 
lachs, and in general of all the people 
who confess the religion of Christianity 
and of their churches. So much for the 
question whether there was before the 
Crimean War in the hands of a great 
foreign Power a right of intervention 
on behalf of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey. Perhaps you will tell me it 
was a worthless right. I do not admit 
the proposition. I will not contest many 
of the criticisms which are made upon 
the conduct and policy of Russia. AllI 
wish is to do the same justice to Russia 
as should be done to any other Power, 
and with something like shame and 
sorrow I confess that of the little that 
has been done for the Christian subjects 
of Turkey by the Powers of Europe 
nearly all is due to Russia. Into her 
motives I do not enter. The extension 
of her influence over those races I should 
view with the greatest jealousy and 
aversion ; but to her it is due—not that 
the Principalities of the Danube owe 
the final stroke of erecting them into a 
single State—but to her it is that they 
‘owe all the privileges and rights that 
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they had previously obtained. To her it 
is that in the main it is owing that the 
gallant efforts of the Servians—mainly 
confined, after all, to a guerilla warfare 
—resulted in the establishment of the 
autonomy or local freedom of Servia. 
To her in no small degree is owing 
the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Greece; for, although I rejoice to 
think that, through the beneficent action 
and the splendid genius of Mr. Canning, 
we are enabled to claim a good share in 
the honour of that exploit; yet Mr. 
Canning did not live to see the accom- 
plishment of his work, and another in- 
fluence came in—the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington. Great as is the 
name of the Duke of Wellington, and 
lasting as will be, I hope, the reverence 
and gratitude with which his country- 
men will cherish his memory, never let 
a Government do what the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Secretary of 
State for War did the other night, and 
attempt to found the fame of the Duke 
of Wellington on the policy he pursued 
in the East. It is not through his foreign 

olicy that the great character of the 
Duke of bilge 72 is to be established 
and sustained. It is well known that the 
Duke of Wellington favoured the Polig- 
nac Ministry which brought about the 
downfall of the Bourbons. It was the Mi- 
nistry of the Duke of Wellington which 
condemned the Belgian Revolution, and 
it was the Ministry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington which did all it could to hamper 
and hem in the work which Mr. Can- 
ning was accomplishing for Greece. I 
believe I speak an undoubted fact when 
I say that it was either the original pro- 
posal or that it was the free wish of the 
Duke of Wellington that the Kingdom 
of Greece, when established, should be 
confined to the Morea. I am sorry, Sir, 
to be obliged to say this; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said he found in 
the volume he had cited several passages 
which fhe thought to be of such great 
value, and as he brought in the great 
and revered name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he compelled me, much to my 
regret, to go back upon it. Well, if this 
were the case of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte then, what is their case now ? 
There is no Treaty right now. Treaty 
right now is carefully excluded by the 
Treaty of Paris. Why is it excluded ? 
We came in and destroyed that Treaty 
of Kainardji under which these great 
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benefits had been conferred upon the 
Christians by the Government; and 
having destroyed that Treaty, out of 
which sprang the freedom of the Prin- 
cipalities and Servia, and in great part 
the freedom of Greece, how can we be 
told by the advocates of ‘‘aspirited 
foreign policy” that we have nothing to 
do with the condition of these Christian 
races, and that to ask what is occurring 
in the Turkish Provinces, and to request 
that our Consuls should report on the 
outrages which unhappily nearly every 
day of the week mark the proceedings 
of the Turks, would be a proceeding 
analogous to the Turks desiring their 
Consuls in Liverpool or in London to 
report on the wrongs done in the Hay- 
market or the assaults in Liverpool? 
I hope I have kept to my pledge in as- 
serting our concern in this matter and 
in endeavouring to demolish and destroy 
the opposite doctrine, for that is what I 
aim at. And now I have one more 
point to mention, and that is a point to 
which I attach very great importance. 
It was also lightly touched upon by my 
hon. Friend the Memberfor Hackney, and 
I had intended to dwell upon it at some 
length; but, unfortunately, that has hap- 
pened to me which once happened to 
Lord Althorp at a crisis in the Committee 
on the Reform Bill, when Mr. Croker 
had made an extremely able and inge- 
nious speech for or against a certain 
borough in Schedule “A.” On that 
occasion his Lordship was obliged to 
confess that he had lost his papers; but 
he said he had a most excellent case, 
and that if the- House would only trust 
him he would pledge himself to bring it 
forward and prove it on another occa- 
sion. The House accordingly did trust 
him. I am not entitled to make such 
a demand, and I am thrown upon my 
memory, and shall be unable to refer to 
details which otherwise I might have 
attempted to contradict. Therefore, 
necessarily I am compelled to be very 
general in the few remarks I shall make ; 
but I wish to point out to the House, 
without censuring the Government, or, 
indeed, anybody—I wish to point out to 
the House the rather painful position in 
which we are placed with respect to this 
great question of the internal condition 


of the Provinces of the Turkish Empire. 
From time to time we see—and some- 
times we see from what ought to be high 
authority—assertions that the interior of 





Turkey is tranquil, and that the subject- 
races are permitted to go about the ordi- 
nary purposes of life without fear or 
molestation. The other day, to my grief 
and shame, I saw that assertion boldly 
made with an English name subscribed 
to it, and not only with an English 
name, but the name of one belonging 
to a class whose honour, credit, and in- 
telligence are dear to us all—I mean 
the name of an old English naval officer, 
Hobart Pasha. I refer to his letter, 
which everyone has seen. There is no 
question about his meaning. Do not 
let it be supposed, however, that I ac- 
cuse him of untruth. Nothing of the 
sort. I accuse him of that which can be 
shown against Sir Henry Elliot—namely, 
of receiving information from the most 
prejudiced sources without inquiry, and, 
consequently, committing himself to 
statements which it is not possible to 
sustain. We have had an assertion 
from Hobart Pasha, but do not let it be 
supposed that I would say one word re- 
flecting on his honour or character. But 
while Hobart Pasha gives these assu- 
rances many of us are under the painful 
impression that while you are nego- 
tiating here—and far be it from me to 
say that all negotiation should on that 
ground be precipitated—every month, 
every week, every day that passes is 
adding to the long and interminable 
lists of outrages and horrors which 
mark with blood and shame the rela- 
tions of Turkey to her subjects. Never 
were those relations so unhappily ex- 
asperated. Do not let it be supposed 
for a moment that the state of things in 
Turkey now is like the state of things in 
Turkey ten, or eight, or six, or four, or 
even two years ago. In the ordinary 
condition of Turkey, apart from rebel- 
lion and convulsion, the very indolence 
and incompetence, the very lethargy of 
the Government gave some scope for the 
freedom and comfort of human life. It 
is when resistance arises, it is when the 
tax gatherer’s oppressions have become 
intolerable, it is when the Mahomedan 
Aga of Bosnia in his pride has assumed 
extraordinary licence, it is when Pashas 
have so boldly violated the sanctity of 
the family that men are goaded into re- 
bellion. Then it is that we arrive at 
those periods of horror which are never 
forgotten in the history of mankind. 
For you may rely upon it that we are 
now debating, not a question similar to 
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those which commonly occupy the at- 
tention of this House, but a question 
which will leave its mark on the records 
of the generation in which we live, 
and will stamp with credit or discredit 
the name of every man who takes a part 
it. Do not let us conceal from ourselves 
this fact. Whether the policy of the 
Government has been good or bad, 
whether it has been successful or whe- 
ther it has been unsuccessful—and not 
a word will I say on that subject at the 
present moment—we stand now, if we 
stop where we are, far worse than we 
did 18 months ago. You cannot again 
have such events as the obstinate rebel- 
lion in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
still less can you have such events as 
that poor and feeble attempt at rising in 
enslaved, terrorized, and dispirited Bul- 
garia, followed by such deeds as no 
vocabulary can describe—you cannot 
suppose it to be possible, as men of the 
world in any sense, that such events can 
be and then pass away to leave no 
trace behind. They leave behind them 
the trace of a deep and a bitter ex- 
asperation, and that exasperation is 
wound up to a height scarcely credible 
when such events as the rising in Bul- 
garia and the suppression of that rising 
are followed by proceedings on the part 
of the Turkish Government, which I say 
boldly are marked at every point, in 
every principle, in every detail, by the 
exhibition of the firmest determination 
to teach their people that the agents of 
that suppression are not the monsters or 
the miscreants the world supposes them 
to be, but are the heroes and the patriots 
who have saved their country. That 
is the lesson which the Porte has 
been teaching her people. I have the 
materials of proof, and if I do not pro- 
duce them the House will escape the 
infliction of a speech of intolerable 
length. Though I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that the transac- 
tions are on the scale of the period of the 
late risings, yet I say that similar trans- 
actions are going on now. What do we 
hear of them? We heard of them first 
authentically in the Parliamentary Re- 
cess, after a little had oozed out at the end 
of last Session, when nine-tenths of the 
Members had left London. Secondly, we 
heard of them subsequently in the Blue 
Books of nearly 1,200 pages. These 
Blue Books have been, I do not say the 
pest of my life, but certainly they have 
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disorganized and absorbed my life pretty 
well in this Session of Parliament, and I 
believe myself to be one of the very few 
Members of this House who have 
thoroughly studied those Blue Books. 
Few even, in fact, of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench have 
studied them so closely. They are in- 
accessible to the world at large. I do 
not in connection with them wish to pro- 
nounce any censure upon the Govern- 
ment, but might there not have been 
some attempt at a separation of subjects ? 
For the want of such a separation, the 
search for particular information is 
almost hopeless, and I myself have spent 
hours and hours in the attempt to find 
passages which it is impossible to single 
out of the mass, and which could not be 
found at last. Now, how do we stand ? 
In the Blue Books, which were pub- 
lished in February, and which took us 
some time to master, there are no Con- 
sular Reports later, I think, than the 
end of December, or, possibly, the begin- 
ning of January. But we are now coming 
to the end of March, and officially we 
know next to nothing about what has 
happened since the beginning of the 
year. Such being the facts, some of us 
on this side of the House who have 
asked Questions on the subject have 
been lectured by my right hon. Friend 
opposite (the Chanceller of the Exche- 
quer) in a manner which is certainly 
new to me in the course of my Parlia- 
mentary experience. Though I fully 
admit the worry of Parliamentary Ques- 
tions to a Minister,—and I know some- 
thing of what it is,—yet, considering 
the enormous magnitude and interest of 
this question, which I do not think is 
even yet fully appreciated, I think it is 
astonishing that the Questions put have 
been so few, and I do hope that by an 
effort some patience will be shown to 
those who seek information, and who 
have to seek it piecemeal, though, no 
doubt, a good deal of trouble may there- 
by be caused to the Government. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excurquer: I only 
objected to argumentative Questions. | I 
do not know about argumentative Ques- 
tions, but I hear very argumentative 
answers, laying down general doctrines 
which I should have been very much 
disposed to dispute there and then had 
it not been from the reluctance which I 
felt to interrupt the proceedings of the 
House by resorting to unusual proceed- 








ings such as moving the Adjournment of 
the House. Sir, I say we now know 
nothing officially since the beginning of 
January ; but in the meantime there is 
a crisis and a lull in official communica- 
tion, and from time to time the English 
newspapers—TZhe Times and The Daily 
News, at all events—have published 
harrowing reports which throw much 
light upon this question, and have 
attracted a good deal of public attention. 
The Manchester Guardian also published 
some most distressing reports. I have 
been supplied for some time with papers 
from Constantinople, daily papers, some 
parts of the contents of which I intended 
to state particularly to the House. In 
everyone of these papers there is a list 
of fresh outrages committed ; and these 
are not outrages committed by Maho- 
medan villagers, they are outrages com- 
mitted by the dominant races, they are 
outrages committed by the appointed 
police, they are outrages committed by 
the Kaimakans of the district, who figure 
as the heroes of these outrages. Is it 
any wonder that they should so figure ? 
Is it any wonder that they should seek 
the favour of Constantinople by cruelty 
and violence? Have they not the know- 
ledge which at length, thanks to Mr. 
Baring—and I rejoice to refer to his 
name—and thanks also to Mr. Schuyler, 
we possess, and which, I am well pleased 
to state, has been so frankly appropri- 
ated by the Foreign Minister on the part 
of the Government? Do not these Kai- 
makans know what we know—namely, 
that everyone who distinguished himself 
by cruelty, by lust, and by violence in 
the suppression of the Bulgarian rising 
received promotion from Constantinople, 
while the gallant and good men, followers 
of the Prophet though they be—and all 
the more credit is due to them for it— 
the gallant and good men who made a 
stand for justice and mercy in the midst 
of these terrible proceedings were in 
every instance passed over or dismissed ? 
Such is the lesson conveyed to these 
Kaimakans and others, showing how to 
prosper there. They tread and travel in 
the road of promotion when they make 
themselves distinguished for favouring 
the wrong-doers and insulting the op- 
pressed, for indulging their own passions 
at the expense of those whom it is their 
duty to protect, and for teaching to all 
who are near them the pestilent and 
dreadful lesson that the business of the 
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Ottoman Government is to make its sub- 
jects miserable. Every day adds to this 
long list. Murders, rapes, robberies by 
Circassians, by Turks, countenanced, 
shared, consummated by the Ministers 
of Justice, by the local Governors—these 
are the allegations that appear. Aro 
they allegations bearing upon them the 
marks of triviality? On the contrary, 
the names are given, the places are 
given, the particulars are given; and . 
glad indeed should I be to communicate 
the whole of them to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment if it were their wish to see 
them. I do not much like to name the 
newspaper from which I quote, because 
it is a newspaper which has already been 
suppressed for too great freedom in pub- 
lishing intelligence at Constantinople, 
and I am afraid of again bringing down 
upon it a similar fate. But now I wish 
to point out a further consideration. 
Even this is not all. Besides the horrors 
and dreadful crimes which are multiplied 
from day to day, and the disorganiza- 
tion which continues, and continues, be 
it observed, in Bulgaria, a Province full 
of Regular troops, because there is the 
frontier, on which, above all, the Regu- 
lar troops are massed—not only have we 
all these horrors, but we have a menace 
of what is to come. From time to time 
we hear it said—‘‘If pressure be exer- 
cised upon Turkey, or if the sword be 
drawn, you are then to expect new mas- 
sacres, in comparison with which all 
former horrors will grow pale.” Sir, 
I know not what degree of credit is to 
be given to this intimation. I have not 
the means which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment possesses of forming a judgment 
upon it. But I cannot altogether disre- 
gard it, and I feel that there is here 
incumbent upon us some responsibility 
with respect to which I desire to make 
a respectful appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government. In the month of May last, 
after the excitement produced at Salo- 
nica, Sir Henry Elliot, with great wis- 
dom asked for, and the Government, 
with equal propriety, took means such 
as they thought the best for the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of the 
subject-races, so far as they could be 
accessible, against outbursts of fana- 
ticism and cruelty. Now, I feel that we 
may be approaching a crisis far more 
serious than the murders at Salonica. 
It may be that during the interval of 10 
days for which this House will be prac- 
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tically in abeyance, the crisis of these 
negotiations will be reached and the 
sword may be drawn. I can believe, 
and am disposed to believe, though I 
have no authority and no special means 
of judgment, that the fear of Russian 
armies will do much in those countries 
which they are likely soon to reach. 
But clearly such considerations do not 
touch Bulgaria, the district south of the 
Balkans, which have .been the scene of 
the greatest horrors, where Mussulman 
fanaticism is wound up to the highest 
pitch, and where, unhappily, instead of 
being animated by the firm resolution 
to do or die in self-defence, which these 
horrors would have produced in coun- 
tries which had not been for four centu- 
ries under Mussulman rule, after and 
since and in consequence of these hor- 
rors, the spirit of the people is depressed 
to such a point that the power and 
faculty and even the desire for self- 
defence seem almost wholly to have 
vanished. Now, I refer as a possibility 
to the contingency that, with the best 
intentions and the wisest measures, the 
Government may fail in averting a 
crisis. Ifa crisis comes, I ask what is 
to happen to these unfortunate people 
in what is sometimes called Southern 
Bulgaria—Bulgaria south of the Bal- 
kans? I wish to know whether the 
Government are considering this matter. 
I do not ask for detailed explanations, 
but will they take this matter into con- 
sideration and adopt such measures as 
they may think best adapted to the case ? 
They will recollect that, whatever may 
have been thought of their subsequent 
proceedings for raising the squadron at 
Besika Bay to its final and enormous 
extension of strength, there was but one 
sentiment about the propriety of their 
action in making provision for the de- 
fenceless and dangerous position of the 
Christians. We have now reason to 
suppose, as my hon. Friend said, that 
in that matter we have not advanced, 
but have gone back. I want to know, 
as a matter of fact, is this distribu- 
tion of arms among the Mahomedan 
population going on, or is it not? I 
am not pressing for an answer at this 
moment; but on that subject I feel that 
Her Majesty’s Government should be 
prepared with information. I read to- 
day in a Constantinople newspaper of 
the 14th or 15th of March a paragraph, 
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but quoted from a Turkish newspaper 
which appears to be of some authority, 
in which reference is made to 20,000 
rifles of a particular character which 
had, it is said, been sent into Bosnia, 
and their pattern and the facility of 
handling them were immensely approved 
by the Mahomedans of Bosnia. These 
facts are most significant, and they entail 
upon us a considerable responsibility. 
From that responsibility we cannot hope 
to escape. I am not now speaking of 
responsibility as to the political situa- 
tion. I dismiss from my mind altoge- 
ther the subject of coercion or no coer- 
cion, of guarantees or no guarantees ; 
but I say that for life and property in 
the circumstances which we have had so 
large a share in producing—for the life, 
property, and female honour of the sub- 
ject-races we have great concern; and 
whatever we can do it is our duty to do 
in defence of them. Sir, I have kept 
the House a long time. I will now close 
my remarks by saying that I hope it is 
understood that I am not pressing my 
right hon. Friend or any other Member 
of the Government for explanations at 
the present moment, but I shall be very 
glad to know what they can tell us with 
regard to this most important question— 
whether the general distribution of arms 
among the Mahomedan population has 
been going on and has been largely ex- 
tended during the last few weeks or 
months, and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will use every means, with all 
the power that may be at their disposal, 
for the protection of the lives ; the pro- 
perty, and the honour of the subject- 
races in European Turkey under the 
peculiar circumstances of exasperation 
and danger with which they appear to 
be threatened. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
he did not wish to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Glad- 
stone) when he alluded to him, though 
he seemed to be drawing an inference 
not justified by the facts of the case. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow him to read, in French, Article 
VII. of the Treaty of Koutschouc Kai- 
nardji— 

‘La Sublime Porte promet de protéger con- 
stamment la religion Chrétienne et ses églises ; 
et aussi elle permet aux Ministres de la Cour 
Impériale de Russie de faire dans toutes les 
occasions des représentations tant en faveur de 
la nouvelle église 4 Constantinople que pour 
ceux qui la desservent.”’ 
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for the convenience of his hon. Friend 
if he (Mr. Gladstone) were to say that 
he had not got the whole Article at 
hand; but if his hon. Friend would 
refer to it, he would find that the two 
portions of that Article were as clearly 
as possible separated in the Italian 
original. The stipulations were per- 
fectly distinct. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
when he interrupted him he did not do 
so irrelevantly. That was no new ques- 
tion between the right hon. Gentleman 
and himself; it was an old question, 
and had been debated over and over 
again whenever the Treaty rights of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte be- 
came a subject of discussion. There 
was no doubt that the Russians endea- 
voured to build up their protectorate of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey on the 
Treaty of Koutschouc Kainardji. The 
Turkish Government was the only Go- 
vernment which protested against the 
greatest crime of the last century, the 
Partition of Poland, and perhaps the 
difficulties and dangers which surround- 
ed us now would never have occurred if 
the other Powers of Europe had, like 
the Porte, protested against the violation 
of rights which was committed at that 
time. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
all that power and genius which charac- 
terized him, had put himself at the head | 
of a movement which was a total and 
entire reversal of the whole policy of 
England relative to that great question 
of the East. How was he (Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone) to characterize it? Some 
characterized it as ahumanitarian policy; 
the right hon. Gentleman himself cha- 
racterized it as a spirited foreign policy. 
He made his compliments to the right 
hon. Gentleman. A spirited foreign 
spe was one which would tack on 

ngland to the tail of the three great 
military Powers of Europe, perhaps 
with the assistance of France and Italy, 
to coerce Turkey. That was the spirited 
foreign policy which found favour with 
the right hon. Gentleman. What was 
the policy to which the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
pointed? It was also that England 
should join the other great European 
Powers in coercing Turkey. But this 
policy of coercion was one which in- 
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be considered too closely or too much. 
Did anybody believe that if England 
were to join the other Powers of Europe 
in coercing the Porte, the Porte would 
yield to that coercion? If any persons 
in England or in Europe believed it, all 
he (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) could say 
was that they were counting without 
their host. He had no right to speak 
with greater authority than any other 
hon. Member of that House; but he 
would say he believed most sincerely 
there was a time at Constantinople 
when the Government of the Porte did 
think that England was going to join 
the other Powers in coercing them, and, 
in the face of all that, they took the 
resolution absolutely to fight to the 
last. For his own part, he would say— 
‘Thank God, there was one nation in 
Europe that was not going to sign away 
its independence in the face of any 
threats or menaces whatever.” There 
was a time when England herself was 
menaced by coalitions, when the North- 
ern Powers, taking advantage of Eng- 
land being engaged in fighting with the 
whole of Europe, after a death struggle 
with her revolted Colonies, menaced 
her very existence. What did English 
statesmen do at that time? They defied 
the armed coalition of Europe, and he 
should be sorry to think that spirit had 
departed from the country. There was 
one point especially to which he wished 
to refer. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think it was a monstrous 
thing for the Government of Turkey to 
put rifles into the hands of the Mussul- 
man population of Bosnia. But what 
was this Mussulman population? The 
mountainous part of Bosnia was inhabi- 
ted by a race which, like the Croatians 
with regard to Austria, guarded a mili- 
tary frontier. And were we to be told 
that the Turkish Government, when 
they heard of the massing of troops on 
their frontier, and that the three Em- 
_ of the North were likely to menace 

urkish independence, were to sit down 
calmly and not to put arms into the hands 
of their people? If Ottoman statesmen 
were to do so, they would deserve im- 
peachment for having neglected the first 
duty of a nation to maintain its inde- 
pendence and existence. He did not 
know what the Government might say, 
but if he were speaking for them, he 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Porte had put arms into the 
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hands of its population, and it was per- 
fectly right in doing so. Now, sup- 
pose we united to coerce Turkey, what 
would happen? ‘Would Turkey be left 
alone to fight her enemies? Was it 
to be supposed that the Mussulmans 
throughout the world would not come 
to the aid of the Ottoman nation? The 
hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs 
(Sir George Campbell) rather pooh- 
poohed the idea that the Mussulman 
population of India took an interest 
in the fate of Turkey. But people 
equally well-informed took quite an 
opposite view. Last year a distinguished 
Mussulman statesman took a view ex- 
actly the opposite to that of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy. 
The other day there was a discussion at 
the United Service Institution, and a 
Mussulman gentleman from India who 
was studying the law in this country, 
made a speech in which he declared that 
if the Ottoman Government were menaced 
by Europe, it might reckon upon a good 
deal of assistance from Mussulmans 
throughout the world. He might quote 
another Mussulman authority—a gen- 
tleman well known in this country, who 
said— 

‘* In case of a religious war we hold it to be 
our duty to go to the assistance of the Ottoman 
Government. If the European nations were to 
coalesce to impose their will’on the Ottoman Go- 
vernment, then we should all feel it our bounden 


duty to come to the assistance of the Sublime 
Porte.” 


It seemed to him that when persons 
spoke so glibly of Europe coalescing to 
coerce Turkey, they should ask them- 
selves whether this country in the 19th 
century was going to repeat the policy 
and scenes of the Crusades? No one 
who calmly looked at the matter could 
think it at all likely ; and yet a great deal 
of what they had heard had been uttered 
in the spirit of the Crusades, The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had certainly explained away cer- 
tain words he had uttered in the autumn. 
He then spoke of “driving the Turks 
out of Europe,” but he had since ex- 
plained that he did not mean by that 
expression the whole Turkish race, but 
only the governing class. The Turks 
had very pardonably mistaken his mean- 
ing, for words should be interpreted not 
only according to their grammatical 
sense, but also with reference to their 
context; and when the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman described them in his pamphlet 
as an ‘‘ anti-human race,” and as “‘ wild 
beasts,” it was scarcely to be wondered 
that they put the construction upon those 
words they had. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a man of great courage ; but 
on this occasion he did not appear to 
have the courage of his opinions. If he 
(Mr. Butler-Johnstone) thought that the 
Turks were such savage, wild beasts, he 
should be in favour of bodily driving 
them out of Europe. The Turks were 
justified by the context in reading the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech in the 
way they had done. He was not sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman had used the 
words, for they had given rise to a noble 
national sentiment as shadowed forth in 
the mot of that eminent Turkish states- 
man, Midhat Pasha— 


*“We were 600 men when we came into 
Europe, and we shall be only 600 men when we 
leave it ; the rest of us will be in the graves of 
our forefathers.” 


This mot was repeated for a whole week 
in Constantinople as the embodiment in 
a short and pregnant form of the deter- 
mination of a whole people to die rather 
than give up their independence. Why 
should the Turks be coerced in this 
manner? It was said all their promises 
were waste paper—for 20 years they had 
given promises to do this, that, and the 
other, and we could put no more faith 
in their promises; we must now have 
guarantees. This argument would be 
valid if it read thus :—For 20 years you 
have broken your promises; the condi- 
tions now are the same, therefore we 
cannot trust you. But were the condi- 
tions the same as during the last 20 
years? The conditions were not the 
same, and therefore the argument had 
broken down. For 20 years what had 
been the condition of Turkey? The 
Constitution of the Ottoman Empire was 
certainly the most democratic in the 
whole world. There was no aristocracy. 
There was no Parliament. The great 
Council of the nation was abolished by 
the assistance and with the sanction 
of the European Powers. There was 
nothing left to Turkey but an autocratic 
Government with all kinds of malad- 
ministration and corruption, under which 
both Mussulmans and Christians suffered 
alike, and if anything the Mussulman 
suffered more than the Christian. But 
where was the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Greenwich during the last 
20 years? Time after time — were 
made to the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self to speak through the English Am- 
bassador at Constantinople and to obtain 
from the Sultan better government for 
the miserable populations of Turkey. 
But in vain were these appeals made. 
At last, when the Turkish people could 
suffer no more, they deposed their Sultan. 
Not only so, but they Teonghs forward a 
Constitution. A word about that Con- 
stitution. It was not generous to sneer 
at the idea of the Turkish paper Con- 
stitution. A paper Constitution! It 
must be a paper Constitution at first— 
even that signed on the plain of Runny- 
mede was only a paper Constitution at 
the commencement. The Turkish Con- 
stitution proclaimed the other day had 
been for 10 years before the Ottoman 
people. It was drawn up by the patrotic 
Party at Constantinople, and pressed on 
the English Embassy to be forced on the 
Sultan, and when they got a chance the 
people compelled the Sultan to promul- 
gate it. Nothing was more dangerous 
than to make a prediction, yet he ven- 
tured to prophecy that this paper Con- 
stitution was likely to be a success if not 
suddenly put a stop to by violence from 
without. He would go further. It was 
not unlikely that in 10 or 20 years the 
only two constitutional countries in the 
world would be England and Turkey. 
It was not sufficient to promulgate a 
Constitution, it was indispensable that 
the people should have a_constitu- 
tional temper, and he believed England 
and Turkey were the only two nations in 
the world that had the spirit of wise 
compromise and patriotism. When we 
talked of guarantees we overlooked the 
two that we had—namely, the spirit of 
reform which had impelled the Ottoman 
people to remove one Sovereign, and to 
elect another and also the Constitution. 
When we talked of coercive measures as 
necessary, because Turkey had hitherto 
failed to carry out reforms, the argument 
fell to the ground, because the conditions 
were not now the same that they had 
been for 20 years, but were absolutely 
changed. We heard a great deal about 
Treaty obligations, and the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had tried to prove to the 
House that the Treaties relating to the 
defence of Turkey were nudum pactum ; 
it was said there was no consideration 





on the one side, and, therefore, no obli- 
gation on the other. One, however, 
would really think that we entered into 
these engagements for the benefit of 
Turkey. The question involved in them 
was the existence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, though he would venture upon 
another prophecy, and that was that the 
Ottoman Empire would outlast many 
other Empires of Europe; aye, many 
old and historic Empires would disappear 
before the Ottoman Empire was shaken. 
But he believed these Treaties were 
made for the benefit of England, and, 
when we discussed the Eastern Question, 
he wished he could discuss it upon the 
single and simple issue—what are, not 
only the right and the duty, but what 
are the interests of the British Empire ? 
Thatseemed to him to be thereal question, 
and what the old statesmen of England 
believed was, that the Ottoman Empire 
was necessary to the British Empire; 
they looked upon the territory of the 
Ottoman Empire as part of the British 
Empire; and he believed they were right © 
in thinking that the Turkish Army was 
the vanguard of the British Army; that 
the Turkish Fleet was the Eastern Fleet 
of the British Navy; that in destroying 
the Turkish Army and in sinking the 
Turkish Fleet, we were destroying part 
of our own Army and sinking part of 
our own Fleet; and that when these 
were destroyed we should see face to 
face two great Empires, one of which 
stretched from the Pole to the Black 
Sea, and the other from the Himalayas 
to the Indian Ocean. In the debate on 
the Central Asian Question he believed 
it was the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy who 
spoke as wishing to see. the day when 
England and Russia would shake hands 
across the Himalayas. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon; I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE: I feel 
sure the hon. Gentleman did make the 
remark, although it may have escaped 
his memory. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I assure 
the hon. Member I never said such a 
thing, as I never even thought of it. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE: I 
should be sorry to misrepresent the hon. 
Gentleman; but I fancy he often says 
things without thinking. [‘‘Order!’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member for Canterbury that in that 
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statement he had transgressed the Rules 
of debate. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
then in that case he would retract what 
he had said with pleasure. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy would believe him 
when he said he had no wish to say any- 
thing that was offensive tohim. Many 
persons might think and say so; but he 
was certain, however, that the day would 
never come when England and Russia 
would shake hands across the Hima- 
layas. They would not do so for two 
reasons ; first, the practice of shaking 
hands was not an Eastern practice. The 
practice in the East was to embrace, and 
he dared say that one day England and 
Russia would embrace ; but when they 
did, it would be in the spirit of the French 
poet— 

‘*J’embrace mon rival, mais c’est pour 
létrangler.”’ 

Mr. RYLANDS: Iam sure the House 
must have been interested and amused 
by the speech just delivered by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Canterbury 
(Mr. Butler-Johnstone). It was an ad- 
vantage to hear from an hon. Gentleman 
of such marked ability an expression of 
true Turkish feeling; and not only had 
the hon. Gentleman expressed the feel- 
ings of the Turks, but he had indulged 
in prophecies of such a bold character 
that if we had any reason to suppose 
him to be inspired, I have no doubt his 
speech would furnish materials for dis- 
cussion by many learned writers. I do 
not feel disposed, however, to sympa- 
thise with the hon. Gentleman’s strong 
Turkish proclivities, or to believe in 
his prophecies, and therefore I shall not 
allow myself to be diverted from the 
course which I intended to take in con- 
tinuing this debate. I am one of those 
Members who have felt it their duty 
to wade through the Blue Books, and 
I have attempted carefully to follow 
out through the involved and badly ar- 
ranged despatches the different trans- 
actions which have taken place from 
time to time during the course of events 
in connection with the Eastern Question. 
I must confess that I have read the 
Blue Books with a feeling of considera- 
ble humiliation and disappointment. I 
remember how at the end of last sum- 
mer the feelings of the people of this 
country were excited, and their sympa- 
thies aroused, by the intelligence of the 
atrocities committed on the Christian in- 
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habitants of the Turkish Provinces. The 
conscience of England was aroused by a 
sense of the responsibility incurred by 
this country in the maintenance of the 
Turkish rule by British arms 24 years 
ago, and the feelings of our common 
humanity were deeply moved. That 
great outburst led to the strong expres- 
sion of public opinion that it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take some steps for securing the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and for the punish- 
ment of the perpetrators of those dread- 
ful outrages. The Government have 
expressed the desire to carry out the 
wishes of the people of this country on 
both those points. This determination 
of the Government has been announced 
both in the Blue Books and in the 
speeches of the Ministers of the Crown 
made in both Houses of Parliament. 
But if the Government have really been 
sincere in this declaration of their inten- 
tions, it is humiliating to see how sig- 
nally they have failed to carry them out. 
But, it may be asked, has it been the 
policy of the Government to carry out 
the strongly-expressed desires of the 
country? For my own part, I have 
grave doubts if they were really serious 


in the profession of their desire to carry 


out those objects. If such have been 
their real intentions and policy, then I 
say the Blue Books display a succession 
of disappointments and humiliations en- 
tailed upon them. They have been 
utterly impotent in securing from the 
Porte the fulfilment of its promises for 
the amelioration of the condition of its 
Christian subjects, and they have failed 
in obtaining the punishment of the per- 
petrators of the massacres. I cannot 
suppose that if the Government were 
really in earnest in seeking to carry out 
the expressed wishes of the English 
people they would have allowed Sir 
Henry Elliot to remain at Constantino- 
ple, or that it should even be contem- 
plated to send him back. Let the House 
remember the circumstances under which 
information of the atrocities in Bulgaria 
reached this country. The intelligence 
was first communicated by Zhe Daily 
News towards the end of June, and the 
horror and indignation which rapidly 
extended through the country found ex- 
pression in both Houses of Parliament 
in Questions put to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters with reference to those shocking 
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events. The Government were in per- 
fect ignorance. For weeks after the 
period of the massacres the Ministers 
were unable to give any reliable infor- 
mation—the only information they pro- 
fessed to have received tended to dis- 
credit the accounts given in The Daily 
News, and to palliate the conduct of the 
Turks. It was felt at the time through- 
out the country that it was a great scan- 
dal that with our numerous and highly- 
paid Staff of Diplomatic and Consular 
Agents in Constantinople and the Turk- 
ish Provinces, the Government could 
possibly have been left in ignorance of 
such momentous occurrences. That 
they were so left in ignorance is now no 
longer denied. Lord Beaconsfield on 
the 22nd of February, in “ another 
place,’”’ said— 

“There is not the slightest doubt that Her 
Majesty’s Government was ill-served on that 
occasion—they did not receive the information 
they ought to have received.” [3 Hansard, 
ccxxxii. 801.] 

Who was to blame? There had been 
an attempt to throw the blame upon 
wrong parties. At the close of last Ses- 
sion the Prime Minister, with his usual 
inaccuracy of statement, insinuated that 
the want of information had arisen in 


consequence of the penurious action of 
the House of Commons in cutting down 
the number of Consuls in Turkey upon 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 


vices. This insinuation of the Prime 
Minister formed the text for similar im- 
putations by the writers in Conservative 
papers during the Parliamentary Recess, 
and as I was an active Member of the 
Diplomatic Committee, I was charged 
with being the great culprit in stopping 
the means of obtaining intelligence from 
Turkey. But it turns out, and has been 
so admitted by Lord Beaconsfield, that 
there have been no Consuls withdrawn 
from European Turkey, so that was not 
the reason why the Government were 
‘badly served,” and ‘‘did not receive 
the information they ought to have re- 
ceived.”? The real fact was, that Sir 
Henry Elliot failed té communicate to 
the Foreign Office information which 
reached him from reliable sources re- 
specting the Bulgarian massacres, whilst, 
at the same time, his despatches contain 
many statements derived from Turkish 
authorities calculated to mislead Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not make 





the slightest charge against Sir He 
Elliot’s honour or veracity. No doubt 
Sir Henry Elliot is a truthful and hon- 
ourable Gentleman, but his preposses- 
sions in favour of maintaining the inde- 
pendence, the integrity, and what he 
calls in one of his despatches the “‘ dig- 
nity” of the Turkish Empire, blinded 
his eyes and closed his ears to any evi- 
dence to the detriment of the Porte, and 
to the intelligence which was brought to 
him from all quarters. Lord Derby on 
June 28th, transmitted to Sir Henry 
Elliot a copy of the statements which 
appeared in Zhe Daily News of June 21st, 
and on July 13th Lord Derby, under 
pressure of increasing excitement in 
Parliament and in the country, sent a 
telegram to Sir Henry Elliot with refer- 
ence to further statements in Zhe Daily 
News. This was two months after the 
principal massacres had occurred, but 
still our Ambassador at Constantinople 
had no reliable information. He, how- 
ever, was not without information from 
Turkish sources, which he always showed 
himself ready to accept; and therefore, 
on July 14th, he telegraphed to Lord 
Derby that— 


‘¢There can be no doubt the instigators of the 
insurrection began by committing atrocities on 
Mussulmans, and burning Bulgarian villages, 
with the view of creating exasperation between 
the two races. In this they succeeded, and 
when the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians were 
called out they indulged in every sort of mis- 
conduct.” 


In other words, our Ambassador repre- 
sented the acts of the Bashi-Bazouks as 
mere reprisals for similar outrages which 
had beencommitted upon the Mussulman 
population. On the very same day in 
which Sir Henry Elliot communicated 
his inability to furnish reliable informa- 
tion as to the massacres, he was careful 
to send a telegraphic message contain- 
ing intelligence of a very different cha- 
racter. It was to the folllowing effect— 


‘“* Volunteers are offering themselves in con- 
siderable numbers for service against the Ser- 
vians ; and the Christians, both in the capital 
and the Provinces, are enrolling themselves. It 
is proposed to give the Volunteer corps a flag 
on which the Crescent and the Cross are dis- 
played side by side.” 


This was, no doubt, a very interesting 
piece of intelligence to send with the 
swiftness of the telegraph to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because, if true, it 
furnished so striking a contradiction of 

























































the stories of the conduct of the Porte 
towards its Christian subjects. The idea 
was that the Sultan’s rule was so good 
and beneficent that all classes of his 
subjects gladly rallied together in its 
support, and that Christians and Mus- 
sulmans, united in brotherly love, were 
ready to march against the enemies of 
Turkey displaying the standard of the 
Crescent and the Cross. Of course, in a 
very short time it was discovered that 
this piece of important intelligence was 
a cock-and-bull story, swallowed by Sir 
Henry Elliot, and intended to impose 
upon the British public. I have said 
that Sir Henry Elliot wilfully shut his 
eyes and ears and would not believe any 
accounts prejudicial to the Porte. He 
makes an excuse in his despatches that 
we had no Consul in Turkey nearer to 
the scene of the disturbances than Ad- 
rianople. But other Governments had 
Consuls at Philippopolis if we had not. 
There were no less than four Consuls of 
foreign Powers stationed there—Aus- 
trian, French, Greek, and Russian Con- 
suls—and the Reports of these agents 
were regularly transmitted to the Minis- 
ters of their respective Governments at 
Constantinople. It has been stated on 
authority that these Reports were regu- 
larly communicated to our Ambassador. 
I called the attention of the Under Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs the other day 
to the despatch of Prince Gortchakoff 
to Count Schouvaloff, under date ofJuly 
28th, in which occurs the following im- 
portant passage. Prince Gortchakoff 
says— 

‘* Our acting Consul at Philippopolis informs 
us, under date of July 20, that the English Com- 
mission charged with an inquiry into the Bul- 
garian massacres has returned to that town 
after visiting a great number of villages. The 
data it has collected entirely confirm the facts 
mentioned in the reports of our agent, and 
which were always communicated by General 
Ignatieff to his colleagues, including the Eng- 
lish ambassador.” 
We have corroborative evidence show- 
ing that Sir Henry Elliot did receive 
information as to what was going on in 
Bulgaria from the Representatives of the 
other Powers. The correspondent of 
The Daily News, whose statements have 
been so fully substantiated in other cases, 
affirms positively that M. Matalas, the 
Greek Consul at Philippopolis, who is 
no friend to the Bulgarians, reported 
almost daily the progress of the massa- 
cres. He reported the affair of Batak 
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about May 20, and this Report a short 
time afterwards was shown by the Greek 
Minister at Constantinople to Sir Henry 
Elliot. When I asked the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs about these 
statements, he referred me to a despatch 
of the date of May 7th, as the only one 
containing accounts of information ob- 
tained by Sir Henry Elliot from his Col- 
leagues, and whilst constant communi- 
cation with his Colleagues from day to 
day was admitted, Sir Henry Elliot could 
not remember dates or particulars of in- 
formation so received with reference to 
the events in Bulgaria. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that in this despatch 
of May 7th, Sir Henry Elliot is careful 
to communicate opinions of the Austrian 
and Russian Ambassadors based upon 
intelligence of events prior to the prin- 
cipal outrages and which tended to de- 
preciate the importance of those events. 
Upon July 6th, Sir Henry Elliot makes 
another communication of intelligence 
received from a foreign Minister, and 
in his despatch of that date he states 
that— 


“The Greek Minister has called upon me, 
and spoke of a report he had received from his 
Consul at Philippopolis, where there is no Bri- 
tish Consular agent. The Report mentioned a 
marked improvement in the state of public se- 
curity, and the disarming of the Mussulmans 
was being proceeded with. He said the Gover- 
nor was acting extremely well.” 


Here, again, is a Report favourable to 
the Turks, and between the date of 
May 7th and the date of July 6th, two 
eventful months during which all the 
outrages had occurred, there are no 
allusions in Sir Henry Elliot’s despatches 
to Reports communicated to him by the 
Foreign Ministers at Constantinople. 
We are asked to believe that no such 
Reports were furnished. Why, the Con- 
suls at Philippopolis could see the actual 
flames of burning villages, and must 
have received daily the most heartrend- 
ing accounts of what was occurring in 
the neighbouring districts of Bulgaria, 
and is it not incredible that they should 
fail to report such serious occurrences to 
the Representatives of their Governments 
at Constantinople ? Unquestionably 
they did so report, and it is impossible to 
imagine that the Ambassadors in their 
daily intercourse with Sir Henry Elliot 
would not call his attention to such 
alarming events. The only explanation 
is that he did not believe, or would not 
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believe, information reaching him from 
such sources. But he was not without 
other evidence of a reliable character 
We had a Vice Consul at Bourgas, who, 
under date of June 14th, sent to Sir 
Henry Elliot a most remarkable de- 
spatch, containing intelligence of a 
dreadful massacre at Boyadjik. It is as 
follows, and I have to ask for it the 
careful attention of the House :— 


Vice Consul Brophy to Sir H. Elliot. 
Bourgas, June 14, 1876. 


‘‘Sir,—The account of the affair of Boy- 
adjik, which I had the honour of sending to 
your Excellency in my Report of the 4th June, 
was, I regret to say, incorrect. The truth about 
the destruction of the above village is as fol- 
lows:—The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages had fled to Boyadjik with their flocks, 
herds, and other property, from fear of the 
Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians. Some of the 
former went to the village and demanded that 
all the arms should be given up—the invariable 
prelude to robbery and plunder. The Bulgarians 
then refused to surrender their weapons to the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who reported to Aschim Effendi, 
the Caimakam of Yamboli; the latter, acting 
under orders from Slimnia, went to Boyadjik, 
which is in the Caza of Slimnia (not, as I 
erroneously stated, in that of Yamboii), and was 
told by the peasants that they were ready to 
give up their arms to the authorities of their 
own district. 

“Upon this ans ver being telegraphed to 
Slimnia, Chefket Pasha, commanding the troops 
there, was sent to Boyadjik with a large force 
of Bashi-Bazouks and some artillerymen. 

‘« When he arrived on the spot the chief men 
of the village went out to meet him and threw 
themselves at his feet, protesting that they had 
no bad feeling against the Government, and 
that they had assembled only to protect them- 
selves, their families, and their property against 
the attacks of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks ; 
Chefket Pasha then asked if they would give up 
their arms, and the deputation replied in the 
affirmative, saying that they would return to 
the village and collect them: they went back 
with this intention, but as soon as they were 
within the village the order to storm it was 
given by Chefket Pasha, and a general massacre 
commenced, the Bulgarians offering no resist- 
ance, and allowing themselves—to use the words 
of a Mussulman who was present—to be 
slaughtered like sheep. 

“Of some two thousand men, women, and 
children, only about fifty escaped ; flocks, herds, 
and all other property of the villagers were 
carried off by the murderers.”—{ Turkey, No. 1 
(1877), p. 116.] 


Now I am quite aware that the import- 
ance of this occurrence has been sought 
to be put aside by the assertion that the 
account of the numbers massacred was 
exaggerated. Probably, to some extent 
this was the case; but after making 
every deduction on that score there can 
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be no doubt that several hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Boyadjik—men, 
women, and children—fell under the 
ruthless bombardment conducted by the 
notorious Chefket Pasha. Let hon. 
Members recollect that this intelligence 
was communicated to Sir Henry Elliot 
by the British Vice Consul at Bourgas 
on June 14th, but for some reason or 
other this despatch was suppressed. It 
ought to have appeared amongst the 
Papers presented last Session, but it 
was only communicated to Lord Derby 
on the 31st August. Still it was in the 
possession of Sir Henry Elliot at the 
middle of June, and yet he persisted in 
maintaining for some time afterwards 
that he was in possession of no reliable 
information justifying the accounts of 
The Daily News correspondents. Con- 
sidering how Sir Henry Elliot had kept 
back important information and had 
shut his eyes to atrocities which the 
Turks had perpetrated, or only regarded 
them as acts of retaliation for similar 
injuries previously received, it is not to 
be supposed that the representations 
made to the Porte by an Ambassador 
with those opinions and feelings, would 
be likely to have any great effect. The 
same strain runs through all the des- 
patches in which he reports his inter- 
views with the Sultan or the Grand 
Vizier. He states on July 6 that he had— 


‘‘Never seen one of the Turkish Ministers 
without insisting upon the necessity of at once 
putting an end to these excesses, and their 
answer has been invariably the same. They 
deny that the cruelties have been upon a scale 
at all approaching to what they are represented ; 
they point out that the horrors committed on 
Turkish women and children are passed over in 
silence ; and they plead that they had no alter- 
native but to use the irregular force at their 
disposal to put down an unprovoked insurrec- 
tion fomented from abroad, the authors of 
which are responsible for the sufferings which 
have been entailed upon both Christians and 
Mahomedans.”—[ Turkey, No. 3 (1876) p. 370.] 


These were the pleas of the Turkish 
Ministers, and there is not one of them 
that does not find support and justifica- 
tion in Sir Henry Elliot’s own des- 
patches. It is idle, therefore, to say 
that representations to the Porte con- 
ducted by an Ambassador who accepted 
the pleas urged in justification of the 
outrages could be other than weak and 
ineffectual. The Porte was kept fully 
informed by its agents of all the par- 
ticulars connected with what was called 
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the “ insurrection” in Bulgaria ;. but Sir 
Henry Elliot always assumed, in his 
intercourse with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that that Government did not 
know of those atrocities or it would 
have sought to prevent them, and the 
result of his whole course of conduct had 
been to bring humiliation upon this 
country, because it was a deep humili- 
ation to find our demands for the pro- 
tection of the Christians of Turkey all 
disregarded, and the perpetrators of 
those massacres, instead of being pun- 
ished, actually honoured and rewarded. 
I now wish to call the attention of the 
House to an important despatch, which, 
acting under the pressure of public opi- 
nion, Lord Derby telegraphed to Sir 
Henry Elliot, on August 22nd, for his 
guidance as to the language to be held 
by him to the Porte. Lord Derby stated 
that the universal feeling of indignation 
in all classes of English society had risen 
to such a pitch— 

‘‘ That in the extreme case of Russia declaring 
war against Turkey Her Majesty’s Government 
would find it practically impossible to interfere 
in defence of the Ottoman Empire.” 


This important despatch was, as I have 
already said, telegraphed by Lord Derby 
on the 22nd August, although it was not 
sent in writing until the 5th September, 
and appears in the Blue Book under the 
latter date. It was, however, in posses- 
sion of Sir Henry Elliot at the time he 
wrote his despatch to Lord Derby on 
September 4th, which may be taken as 
a reply to the telegraphic instructions of 
August 22nd. Let it be remembered 
that Lord Derby, for Sir Henry Elliot’s 
express guidance, had announced a 
change of policy on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their relationship 
with the Ottoman Empire. This change 
of policy was avowedly in consequence 
of the ‘universal feeling of indignation 
in all classes of English society’”’ caused 
by the Turkish atrocities ; but how does 
Sir Henry Elliot meet this change of 
policy and the circumstances which had 
led to it? Simply with contempt. He 
claims, in his reply to Lord Derby, to 
have upheld the interests of Great Bri- 
tain to the utmost of his power; and 
observes— 

“‘That those interests are deeply engaged in 
preventing the disruption of the Turkish Empire 
is a conviction which I share in common with 
the most eminent statesmen who have directed 
our foreign policy, but which appears now to be 
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abandoned b «3 shallow politicians or persons who 
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have allowed their feolings of revolted humanity 
to make them forget the capital interests in- 
volved in the question. We may, and must, 
feel indi t at the needless and monstrous 
severity with which the Bulgarian insurrection 
was put down, but the necessity which exists for 
England to prevent changes from occurring here 
which would be most detrimental to ourselves, 
is not affected by the question whether it was 
10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished in the 
suppression. We have been upholding what we 
know to be a semi-civilised nation, liable under 
certain circumstances to be carried into fearful 
excesses; but the fact of this having just now 
been strikingly brought home to us all cannot 
be a sufficient reason for abandoning a policy 
which is the only one that can be followed with 
a due regard to our own interests,” —[ Zurkey, 
No. 1 (1877), p. 197.] 

That was a distinct expression of Sir 
Henry Elliot’s views and of the lines 
of his policy, and gives the key-note 
to all his actions. It matters nothing 
to him whether 10,000 or 20,000 per- 
sons are massacred, and the same 
arguments would apply to the de- 
struction of 100,000 or 250,000 wretched 
Bulgarians, or the desolation of entire 
Turkish Provinces—in any event our 
regard to British interests must still 
force us into an unholy alliance with 
the Ottoman Porte to use the strength 
of Great Britain to prop up a cruel and 
wicked despotism. I am quite sure 
that the people of this country do not 
share in this view of British interests, 
and I suppose that at the time of writing 
his despatch Lord Derby did not take 
that view. He was ready to give up the 
British policy of backing up Turkey be- 
cause he yielded to the ‘‘universal feel- 
ing of indignation”’—but Sir Henry 
Elliot retorts upon his Chief that to 
abandon that policy of maintaining the 
Turkish Empire was the act of ‘‘ shallow 
politicians” whose ‘‘ feelings of revolted 
humanity” carried away their judgment. 
Why was not Sir Henry Elliot recalled 
after that despatch? If Lord Derby 
were sincere in the instructions he sent 
to Sir Henry Elliot he could not have 
allowed them to be treated with con- 
tempt by our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. It is quite clear that an Ambas- 
sador with such views was not fit to re- 
main at the Porte, if our Government 
seriously desired the Turks to yield to 
their representations. But there was a 
potent reason for not recalling Sir Henry 
Elliot. About the time of ‘his writing 
the despatch to which I have called 
attention, the Prime Minister made a 
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remarkable speech at Aylesbury, in 
which he avowed that the policy of the 
Government was ‘ not backed by the 
country;” and following exactly the 
same strain as that pursued by Sir 
Henry Elliot, he talked with something 
like contempt of the ‘‘ people of Eng- 
land carried away by enthusiastic feel- 
ing,” which was ‘‘impolitic and based 
on erroneous data,’’ and which led them 
to overlook and disregard ‘‘ permanent 
British interests.” , therefore, the 
Government had recalled Sir Henry 
Elliot, they must also have deposed Lord 
Beaconsfield. There are, in fact, two 
lines in the policy of the Government: 
one line gives the appearance of yield- 
ing to public opinion, the other persists 
in maintaining the old position as re- 
gards the maintenance of the Turkish 
power. No single utterance of Lord 
Beaconsfield, either in or out of Parlia- 
ment, has practically altered his position 
of last year :—there is, in fact, no proof 
that Lord Beaconsfield has peso one 
iota of his policy; but the Government 
have changed their policy. [ “No, no!’’] 
Hon. Members say ‘ No;” but was not 
the sending of Lord Salisbury to the 
Conference a change of policy? | ‘‘No!’’] 
Why, it was perfectly inconsistent with 
the policy of the absolute independence 
of Turkey which was maintained by 
Lord Derby a few months ago. The 
reason for sending Lord Salisbury to 
Constantinople was in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of this country 
that he should join with the other 
Powers in putting Turkey into leading 
strings. Her Majesty’s Government did 
change their policy by sending Lord 
Salisbury to Constantinople, and they 
changed it apparently in obedience to 
public opinion. There was the greatest 
satisfaction throughout the country when 
the Mission of Lord Salisbury was an- 
nounced. He was known to be a states- 
man of high position, of independent 
judgment, and of great force of cha- 
racter. He went out with the greatest 
expectation on the part of the people of 
this country that he would succeed. 
But he failed; and he has since told 
us that he did not expect to succeed. 
Why did he not expect to be success- 
ful? I think I can tell you why. The 
fact was, that whilst the Government 
appeared to yield to public opinion by 
the Mission of Lord Salisbury, the head 
of the Government never varied from 





his line of resisting public opinion. 
Lord Beaconsfield fook care to send 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople tic- 
keted with the Mansion House speech, 
in which he strongly insisted upon 
British honour and British interests 
being involved in the maintenance of 
our Treaties with Turkey; and, at the 
same time, he shook his fist in the face of 
the Emperor of Russia by the taunt 
that England was not like Russia, be- 
cause England could carry on three 
campaigns. Had not that speech a 
serious effect upon the Conference at 
Constantinople? Was it not intended 
as an impediment to Lord Salisbury’s 
success? Olearly it was calculated to 
stiffen the backs of the Turks, and to 
create distrust in the minds of the 
Foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople. 
Nor was Lord Beaconsfield’s speech the 
only impediment to Lord Salisbury’s 
success. Had the Government been 
cordial in support of Lord Salisbury 
they ought to have withdrawn Sir Henry 
Elliot, who at every important point 
opposed and obstructed the policy of 
Lord Salisbury at Constantinople. It 
has been said by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
that the two great points insisted upon 
by Lord Salisbury were the establish- 
ment of the autonomy of the Turkish 
Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria, and the protection of the 
Christian population by effectual gua- 
rantees, but to both these proposals Sir 
Henry Elliot offered a continued oppo- 
sition. He claimed for the whole of the 
Empire administrative reform on the 
ground of the danger of granting 
separate measures to the disturbed 
Provinces, just what the Turkish Go- 
vernment insisted upon, no doubt with 
his approval and contrary to Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal. In the same way, 
whilst Lord Salisbury treated the pro- 
mises of the Porte as worthless without 
effectual guarantees, Sir Henry Elliot 
was always ready to give credit to the 
protestations of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and to accept the grand new Con- 
stitution proclaimed by the Sultan as a 
remedy for all the ills of the Empire. 
I fear that owing to the tenacious de- 
termination of the head of the Govern- 
ment—the master-mind of the Cabinet— 
we have drifted again into the old posi- 
tion we occupied at the time of the 
Andrassy Note, and that the Christians 
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of Turkey will be left to continue in 
a most miserable condition, exposed to 
cruel injustice and continued outrages. 
Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Rylands) reminded him very much of 
the trumpet of Baron Munchausen, 
which, when a thaw came, emitted a 
tune that had been played upon it 
while it was in a frozen state. It was 
evident that the speech which he de- 
livered to-night was a speech pre- 
pared for the Motion of which he had 
given Notice, and it was scarcely fair 
that charges should be made against Sir 
Henry Elliot without some previous No- 
tice. Unfortunately, hon. Members on 
the Government side had never before 
been brought face to face with the Oppo- 
sition on the Eastern Question. Every 
Motion last Session came from his side 
of the House. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. Bruce) raised 
the question, and an Amendment on his 
Motion was moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth). Towards the end of the Ses- 
sion the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Ashley) brought forward a Motion with 
respect to the atrocities; but on all those 
occasions the benches opposite were con- 
spicuous for their emptiness, and he did 
not remember that the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) addressed the 
House at all on the subject. But now 
it was fortunate for hon. Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side that this position 
had been changed. During the Re- 
cess the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
clamoured with his Friends for an 
autumn Session, as they had done with 
reference to the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares, and with exactly the same 
result. We were told at a later period 
that the Eastern Question was a Party 
question, and that unless the Govern- 
ment obeyed the dictates of the right 
hon. Gentleman they would be sent to 
the winds and the wall. Well, the Go- 
vernment had not undergone that opera- 
tion, and he thought it was a very good 
thing that those on the Ministerial side 
were enabled to-night to defend their 
little Bosphorus from the attacks of the 
Russians opposite. The House had 
heard a good deal as to the effects which 
had been brought about by the policy 
of the Foreign Office. The hon. Member 
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said he would quote perme from the 
despatches without reference to what Go- 
vernment was in power when they were 
written ; but he forgot to mention that, 
from the finish of the Crimean War in 
1856 down to 1874, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and his Friends, with 
the exception of three and a-half years, 
were perpetually in power. He had a 
right, then, to ask whether they were 
not to a great extent responsible for the 
present state of things in Turkey? The 
hon. Member for Hackney had told them 
that he should not have founded this 
Motion upon what he termed the passing 
act of the atrocities had they not been 
the culminating horror of Turkish mis- 
rule which had gone before. The right 
hon. Member for Greenwich had of late 
repeatedly, and in a pamphlet, said that 
we could not afford to give Turkey 
another year’s respite. But what said 
the right hon. Gentleman at the con- 
clusion of the Peace in 1856? He 
said— 

“‘T apprehend, what we sought to secure by 
the war was not the settlement of any question 
regarding the internal government of Turkey. 
Great Britain and France have not yet been 
able to afford a complete solution to the problem 
which has existed for 600 or 700 years. It was 
hardly a century and a-half ago when a Maho- 
medan Empire carried pillage, carnage, and 
terror throughout Europe; and now, since it 
has ceased to be an object of fear, it has become 
the principal cause of anxiety and solicitude to 
Europe. The juxtaposition of a people pro- 
fessing the Mahomedan religion with a rising 
Christian population having adverse and con- 
flicting influences presénts difficulties which are 
not to be overcome by certain diplomatists at 
certain hours and in a certain place. It will be 
the work and care of many generations—if even 
then they were successful—to bring that state 
of things to a happy and prosperous conclusion. 
But there was another danger—the danger of 
the encroachment upon, and the absorption of, 
Turkey by Russia which would bring upon 
Europe evils not less formidable than those 
which already existed. Such a danger to the 
peace, liberties, and privileges of all Europe we 
were called upon absolutely to resist by all the 
means in our power.” —[8 Hansard, cxlii. 95-6.] 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give me the reference to that 
quotation? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF re- 
plied that the quotation would be found 
in Hansard, under the date of the 6th of 
May, 1856. On the last occasion when 
this question was before the House he 
had referred to a certain despatch, which 
was written by the Government of which 
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was a distinguished Member. He would 
not trouble the House by again referring 
to it; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not in 1867, 
during the insurrection in Crete, make a 
statement almost analogous to those con- 
tained in that despatch with regard to 
the population of that island? sik 
GiapstonE: Never.] It appeared from 
Mr. Hillary Skinner’s book that atro- 
cities of the same character as those 
perpetrated in Bulgaria had been com- 
mitted in Crete—the women had been 
outraged, villages had been destroyed, 
and prisoners had been hacked to death 
with knives. But what said the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to that 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Tf there has been a prompt and faithful per- 
formance of the stipulations of what is known 
as the Hatti-Humayoun of 1856, I am not able 
—after reading those papers—to affirm that they 
show it. ‘ I would not venture to 
say one word which would have the effect of 
encouraging the people of Crete to throw off the 
Ottoman rule. . . lagree in the opinion 
that he (Lord Stanley) rightly determined to 
observe and to enforce the laws of neutrality, 
even though at the expense of the calls of mere 
humanity. The calls of mere humanity it was 
his duty to repress, and he has repressed them.” 
—(3 Hansard, clxxxv. 442-3-4.] 


Mr. GLADSTONE again asked for 
the reference to the quotation. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF re- 
plied that that expression was contained 
in a speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
delivered on the 15th of February, 1867. 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
was, as now, in opposition, but the Go- 
vernment then, unfortunately, was very 
weak. The Liberals expecting to come 
into power daily, theright hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends being, therefore, very 
differently situated from what they were 
at present, were obliged to be extremely 
guarded in their language. There were 
no pamphlets published at that time by 
the right hon. Gentleman, nor any meet- 
ing on Plumstead Common, but the 
right hon. Gentleman agreed with what 
Lord Stanley had done, and said that 
the rights of Turkey must be protected, 
even at the expense of humanity. That 
was in 1867. Then what happened in 
1871. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
did not complain of what took place 
at that time. But Lord Enfield had 


stated that the condition of the Chris- 
tians in the Turkish Provinces had been 








greatly improved, and that they were 
better satisfied than they had been for a 
considerable time with the Turkish rule. 
That was the reason why, on the denun- 
ciation by Russia of the Black Sea 
Treaty in 1870-1, Her Majesty’s late 
Government made the proposal that the 
Powers parties to the Treaty of March 
30, 1856, guaranteeing the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
should assume the obligations of the 
Tripartite Treaty of April 15, 1856, 
between England, France, and Austria, 
declaring that any infraction of the sti- 
pulations of the former Treaty should be 
considered a casus belli. Surely there 
could not have been such a very great 
difference between Turkey in 1871 and 
Turkey in 1875. If there was, that 
was the result of what was done in 
1871. In no way had hon. Members 
opposite during their long tenure of 
office shown an anxiety to put a stop 
to the evil government in the Balkan 
Provinces, to which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had proved themselves de- 
sirous of putting anend. But in look- 
ing at this question we had to consider 
not only Turkey, but our present position 
with regard to the Mahomedan races. 
Turkey had a population of 52,000,000, 
of whom 34,000,000 were Mahomedans 
who were perfectly prepared to defend 
their interests notwithstanding any pos- 
sible coalition of Europe against Turkey. 
He should like to know what the hon. 
Member for Hackney meant by putting 
external pressure on Turkey? Moral 
pressure to the greatest possible extent 
had been applied and it had failed, and 
if any other was to be brought to bear it 
must be physical. Well, if we were to 
try and force the Turks to yield what 
they thought they ought not to concede, 
a religious war would be aroused, the 
end and ultimate scope of which no 
human mind could predict. He had 
been lately travelling in Egypt, and 
he found that while the whole of the 
Egyptian officers were disinclined to fight 
against the Abyssinians, although they 
were Christians, yet the moment they 
heard that the Head of the Faithful was 
in danger, the number of volunteers had 
been so great that it had been necessary 
to put a stop to their offers. It was 
impossible to go into the Mediterranean 
without seeing how intimately this coun- 
try was mixed up with Mediterranean 
interests. The ships of the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Company were manned to a 
large extent by Lascars and Mahomedans, 
and British vessels, carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca or troops to govern Mahomedan 
subjects in India travelled through a 
passage which was bordered by countries 
peopled by Mahomedans. One practical 
result of re-distributing Slavonic power 
would be to blot Austria from the map of 
Europe; a fact which was well known to 
Austrian statesmen, and was abundantly 
shown in the dread they always showed 
of Slavonic movements. Beyond that, 
the free navigation of the Danube would 
cease, if Russia held both banks of the 
river. Germany, with her extensive 
Russian frontier and seaboard and large 
Slav population, would be materially in- 
jured by an extension of the movement 
to which he referred; while what, he 
would ask, lay between Russia and India 
if Turkey was done away with? Euro- 
pean Turkey and Asia Minor now sepa- 
rated Russia and India, but with Turkey 
destroyed there would be nothing to 
prevent Russia marching upon Egypt, 
or obtaining possession of the Euphrates 
Valley. Great, therefore, would be the 
responsibility of any Minister who fired 
the train of gunpowder which underlaid 
this branch of European politics. We 
had rendered good service to Turkey 
and to civilization by the assembling of 
the Conference at Constantinople, by 
showing the Porte that Europe was de- 
termined to prevent a recurrence of those 
disasters which had taken place, and to 
place the Christians on a par with their 
fellow-subjects, but he (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) protested against this coun- 
try entering into hostilities the extent 
of which could not be conceived. We 
had advised Turkey that the Treaties 
which existed were for her benefit and 
for the benefit of Europe, and if she 
would not listen to that advice, we should 
disregard those Treaties, excepting as 
regarded our interests and the peace of 
Europe. Those interests and that Euro- 
pean peace he believed were now, as 
much as they were in 1856, in danger, 
if Russia obtained possession of Turkey. 

CotonEL MURE (who spoke amid 
continued interruption) said, that having 
been in Servia last autumn, he con- 
sidered the Servians had been very 
hardly dealt with and much maligned. 
The hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had argued from 
the fact that when the Egyptian troops 
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were glad to come forward to fight for 
Islam, that the name of Islam had a sort 
of magical influence among Mahomedan 
races, and that if we were to adopt the 
policy in Europe of protecting Christians 
against Mussulmans we should endanger 
our power in India. The hon. Member 
put forward the proposition that Eng- 
land, in order to strengthen herself in 
India, should show weakness in Europe; 
and that to rule with the sword in India 
she must give way to the Mussulman 
power in Europe. No Government in 
the world ever ruled with the sword 
which had to evolve strength out of 
weakness; and to his mind there could 
be nothing more intolerable than to have 
the Government of India writing to the 
Home Government in England not to 
interfere with the Mussulman misrule of 
Christians in Europe, because it would 
weaken their hands in India. Now, 
with regard both to the policy of Servia 
and the conduct of the Servians, he had 
no hesitation in saying that they had 
been signally and cruelly misunderstood. 
When the disturbances in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina broke out the Servian 
Ministry for a long period pursued a 
peaceful policy, until the feeling of the 
population became so strong that the 
Minister was obliged to withdraw, and 
he was replaced by a Minister in favour 
of war. In his speech at Aylesbury Lord 
Beaconsfield used very painful expres- 
sions with regard to Servia. There was 
no doubt that Servia broke Treaty; but, 
as the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) observed on a former occasion, 
there were occasions when conscience 
and patriotism were superior to the en- 
gagements of Governments, and it was 
absurd to say that she was ungrateful, 
for no man, woman, or child in Europe 
had any cause for gratitude to the Porte. 
What Servia desired was to obtain some 
sort of autonomy for the miserable popu- 
lation of Bosnia, and the necessity of an 
administrative autonomy Lord Derby 
had himself admitted. "Was there any- 
thing so very wicked in the desire of 
Servia that Bosnia should obtain the 
same advantages as she (Servia) had ? 
There was another point. Consul Holmes 
had declared that there was no sympa- 
thy between the Servians and the Bos- 
nians. But all who had travelled in 
these countries knew the contrary, and 
he (Colonel Mure) could testify that the 
miserable Bosnians who in crowds were 
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obliged to fly from their homes were re- 
ceived with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality by the Servians. The Ser- 
vian Prime Ministers, Ristics and Mari- 
novitza, were both Bosnians. There was 
another point. The Servians had been 
accused of cowardice, but General Tcher- 
nayeff had assured him (Colonel Mure) 
that the Regular troops had behaved in 
the most gallant manner, and that the 
conduct of.the Artillery in particular 
had been beyond praise. The Prime 
Minister, in his speech at Aylesbury, 
had spoken of mischief done by secret 
societies, and it was true that those 
countries were honeycombed with secret 
societies; but the cause of their exist- 
ence was the abominable misgovernment 
of Turkey. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuzt EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, I really think the time has 
come when we may bring this discussion 
to aclose. Icould not but regret the 
manner in which the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down (Colonel Mure) was received. At 
the same time, I am bound to say that I 
was not altogether surprised at it. Cer- 
tainly, it did not arise from any indis- 
position to give him that patient hear- 
ing to which he is so well entitled, and 
was not at all due either to a want of 
interest in the subject, or to the manner 
in which he brought it forward. Every- 
body in this House, I am certain, 
listens to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman when he addresses us, as 
he always does, on subjects about 
which he is well qualified to speak, with 
respect and attention. But‘if he en- 
countered some impatience, and perhaps 
some want of attention, I think he must 
set it down to this, that it was the feel- 
ing of the House—I am sure, at all 
events, it must be the feeling of a large 
proportion of the House—that the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
not altogether cognate to the subject 
before us. I am far from blaming him 
for having introduced into the discussion 
a topic on which he was anxious to 
speak, but which was remote from that 
which the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) had brought before us, 
because we have been told upon a very 
high authority—upon the authority of 
one who is better qualified to speak of 
what is the practice and the meaning of 
Motions in this House than almost any 
other among us—that this Motion of the 





hon. Member for Hackney ought not to 
have been regarded as a Motion sub- 
stantial in itself, but rather as a peg 
upon which a speech was to be hung ; 
and certainly, if it was a peg upon which 
one speech might be hung, we cannot 
be surprised that it should be a peg upon 
which many speeches might be hung. 
When we find that the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, interesting and magnificent 
as it was as a piece of oratory, was yet 
in many parts far wide from the parti- 
cular points to which the hon. Member 
for Hackney directed our attention, we 
cannot be surprised that other hon. 
Gentlemen should take advantage of the 
lesson and follow so brilliant an example. 
Considering the enormous extent of the 
group of questions which go under the 
name of the Eastern Question, if every 
hon. Member who takes an interest in 
any part of the subject is to consider 
himself at liberty to get up upon this 
Motion and speak on the points in which 
he takes an especial interest, it is hard 
to see any prospect of an end to our 
talking at all. The Easter Recess we 
may lose without much compunction ; 
but I can see no limit to the discussion 
if it is to proceed on the principles on 
which some hon. Gentlemen seem dis- 
posed to conduct it. I am anxious 
that we should not lose ourselves on the 
sands, but that we should endeavour to 
follow this river of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Hackney to its 
termination, and see what it is which 
he asks the House to affirm, and the 
reasons why we think it necessary to 
oppose his Motion. The noble Lord 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington), 
who spoke early in the evening after the 
hon. Gentleman, made what may be 
called an appeal to the House which I 
thought was exceedingly statesmanlike 
and reasonable. I understood the noble 
Lord, without desiring to express an 
opinion on the topics which were raised 
by the hon. Gentleman, or upon the 
past conduct of the Government, which 
might be open in his view to question, 
did not regard the present as an oppor- 
tune moment to enter upon such a dis- 
cussion as that to which we were in- 
vited. Coming from a Member occupy- 
ing the distinguished and responsible 
position of the noble Lord, and backed, 
as it doubtless is, by many hon. Members 
who are not in the same position as to 
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responsibility, it might, it seems to me, 
have been very well acknowledged that 
the Motion was inopportune, and that 
the House might well proceed to other 
business. But such does not appear to 
have been the opinion of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, for 
he, rising almost immediately after the 
noble Lord—with the simple interven- 
tion of the short speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin, who had put the 
same point as the noble Lord did—criti- 
cized, with all that oratorical skill which 
he possesses above other hon. Members, 
the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and launched us into a discus- 
sion on every possible topic connected 
with this question. His speech was, in 
its way, one of the highest interest, and, 
it is needless to say, of the highest elo- 
quence; but when he came to the end of 
it, I must own I felt disposed to ask my- 
self—I do not know what other hon. 
Members thought—what can allthis tend 
to? It seemed to me that he was much 
in the position of a man who had been 
opium eating, and enjoying those splendid 
visions which that drug produces; but 
who in the end found that all these 
visions had disappeared, leaving little 
except a headache behind. No practical 
result, no political gain, has been effected ; 
for what is it that we really have before 
us? The noble Lord at the beginning of 
the evening expressed his surprise that 
the Government seemed very anxious to 
put a direct negative on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney. He said 
he did not know why we should desire 
to take that course with respect to pro- 
positions selected from the despatches of 
the Government itself. Remarks to the 
same effect were made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, and 
he even went the length of introducing 
into his speech a word, the use of which 
I have heard rather resented in this 
House—I mean the word ‘‘ manceuvr- 
ing.” I do not wish to take up a 
word of that sort; but I venture to think 
that if there was any manoouvring in 
the matter it was not ours, but must be 
applicable to the other side of the House. 
Some rather peculiar circumstances have 
occurred with regard to this Motion. It 
is true the hon. Member for Hackney 
put his innocent Resolution—this mere 
peg to hang a speech upon—on the 
Paper with a great many other Notices 
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in front of it. And what has happened 
since, and what were those Notices? 
There was one Motion, of which Notice 
was given some time since by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
which it might or might not be desirable 
to discuss at the present time, and which 
was one of a very serious and important 
character. Another Motion was put 
down in the name of the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), connected 
with the same subject. I am not sure 
that there was not a third also relating 
to it; but, at all events, there were other 
Notices emanating from hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House. Now, 
it certainly seemed when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney put down his Motion 
that it was not very likely to come on 
this evening ; but somehow or other, for 
what I thought exceedingly good reasons, 
the hon. Member for Liskeard first gave 
Notice that he would defer his Motion, 
as one which it was not at the present 
moment opportune to bring forward. 
The hon. Member for Burnley kept his 
Notice on the Paper a good deal longer, 
and we supposed it would be proceeded 
with, but somehow or another—I will not 
use the word ‘‘manosuvring ’’—the Mo- 
tions which stood in front of that of the 
hon. Member for Hackney disappeared, 
and disappeared late, forthe hon. Member 
for Burnley, I believe, took his off the 
Paper only yesterday. We were, how- 
ever, told in the most emphatic manner 
by the hon. Member for Hackney that 
he would not follow such example, and 
that he would persevere in bringing his 
Motion pista 9 And quite right too. 
If the hon. Member attaches importance 
to it, it is quite right he should bring it 
forward. The only thing I complain of 
is that we are continually harassed and 
tortured by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who will not give us battle; and although 
I am at issue with the hon. Member for 
Hackney in the greater part of his views, 
I rejoice to find in him an opponent 
ready to do so, although it seems to me 
to be somewhat unfortunate that he 
should have chosen this time for his 
Motion. But then, says somebody—I 
do not remember whom—‘‘ you have 
deprived us of the protection of the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea, we did not think that we 
should be called upon to divide; it is a 
very awkward thing to divide, and you 
have treated us very unfairly.” What 
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was it they expected us to do? In the 
first place, they thought it would be ne- 
cessary for us to vote against the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Chelsea. But 
why should we vote against it if, on full 
consideration, we thought we ought not 
to vote against it? Why were we, merely 
for the sake of shutting out the hon. 
Member for Hackney from a division, to 
oppose a Motion which we were not 
prepared to object to? Then we were 
told of another thing. When the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Chelsea had 
been accepted, it became a question 
whether we should put up Supply or 
not. It is true we went out of our way 
to set up Supply in order to enable the 
hon. Member for Hackney to go on with 
his Motion, but what would have been 
said if we had not done so? Should we 
not have been accused of shrinking from 
the attack, and could we as men who we 
hope possess some of that quality which 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ren- 
frewshire (Colonel Mure) says is so dear 
to every Englishman, have ventured to 
take a course which would have us con- 
victed of ‘political cowardice? Then, 
says the noble Lord—‘‘ Why are you so 
anxious to meet with a direct negative 
this Motion which embodies your own 
sentiments?’’ Asa matter of form, we 
do not meet it with a direct negative. 
We simply move that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair and pass over the hon. 
Member’s Resolution. But I do not 
wish to meet the hon. Member on this 
technical ground. We do meet the 
hon. Member with a direct negative. 
We do not meet with a direct nega- 
tive the proposition which he has ex- 
tracted from the despatches of my noble 
Friend Lord Derby and my noble Friend 
Lord Salisbury, and other declarations 
of the Government ; but we do meet with 
a direct negative the speech of the hon. 
Member and the false construction he 
has put upon our speeches. What we 
meet with a direct negative are two 
things: the first is the censure which 
the hon. Member wishes to pass on the 
past conduct of the Government. He 
may say it is not intended for a censure. 
I do not know whether it is; but I know 
quite well that if we accepted it we 
should be submitting to a Vote of Cen- 
sure. In the second place, we meet also 
with a direct negative the taunts which 
the hon. Member has thought it right 
to throw not only against Her Majesty’s 





Government, not only against this coun- 
try, but against the whole of Europe for 
not plunging Europe and the world into 
a fatal and sanguinary conflict. This is 
the sort of charge which we meet with a 
direct negative. The hon. Member for 
Hackney—I took down his words— 
charged Her Majesty’s Government with 
this—that she, ‘in conjunction with all 
Europe, shrinks back, terrified and 
alarmed, before the Ottoman Empire.” 
What is the meaning of this sort of lan- 
guage? What does it all point to? 
My right hon. Friend in his eloquent 
speech impresses upon us the duty of 
this country to watch over the interests 
of the oppressed subjects of the Porte, 
and to protest against and try to stop 
the atrocities which the Christians in 
that country are subjected to. We do 
not dispute for a moment our obligation 
to do all we can for that purpose, and 
we say that we are doing all we can, 
and that we are doing it in the way 
which we believe to be the best to take. 
And are we to be told that because the 
line we take is not the line of force and 
coercion, we are shrinking back horri- 
fied before the power, forsooth, of the 
Ottoman Empire? The idea is perfectly 
ridiculous. It is worse than ridiculous. 
If it were only ridiculous, it would not 
very much signify ; but it is mischievous. 
It is mischievous at any time; but it is 
doubly and trebly mischievous at such a 
moment as this—at a moment when we 
are engaged, in concert with other 
Powers, in endeavouring to bring about 
a solution of this great question which 
shall be at once satisfactory and feasible. 
At such a moment ought it to be thrown 
in our teeth, and in the teeth of Europe, 
that if we do not have recourse to mea- 
sures of coercion and bloody war we are 
shrinking back terrified before the Otto- 
man Empire ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I rise to Order. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is per- 
fectly entitled to draw what conclusion 
he likes from my remarks, but I never 
employed a syllable which justifies him 
in saying what he is saying. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I was quoting the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own words, which I took down at 
the time. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve I certainly have a memory which 
I can generally trust. No such expres- 


sion or anything like it escaped me. 
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| “Sit down!”] Sit down! Ishall not 
sit down, Mr. Speaker, until you order 
me to do so. I wish to say that no such 
expression as a ‘‘ bloody war” escaped 
my lips, nor anything which can justify 
the Ghonadler of the Exchequer in 
saying so. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER: I never intended to say that 
the hon. Member used such an expres- 
sion as that. What I said was that he 
accused this Government, in conjunction 
with all Europe, with shrinking back 
terrified and alarmed before the Ottoman 
Empire. But I do not desire to enter 
into a controversy as to the exact expres- 
sions which the hon. Gentleman used. 
I want to know what is the scope and 
bearing of the arguments which he and 
others adduced. Describing his speech 
generally, I should say the hon. Member 
seemed to dwell on our past conduct and 
what he supposes to be our present con- 
duct. With regard to our past conduct, 
he has emphasized a great many things 
which he found had been said by the 
Government, and he put into our mouths 
expressions which I think it would be 
hard to justify by references to the 
despatches that are laid before the 
House. With regard to our present 
conduct, he proceeded to tell us that, 
after having some time ago advocated a 
commanding policy, a governing policy, 
and an insisting policy, we are now 
falling back on a ‘“do-nothing”’ po- 
licy. Upon what authority, I should 
like to know, does the hon. Gentleman 
speak when he says we are advocating 
a do-nothing policy? We are at the 
present moment conducting negotiations 
of a difficult and delicate character. 
They are negotiations which I have no 
hesitation in saying are in such a posi- 
tion that they tie our mouths and prevent 
us from speaking as freely as we shall 
be able to do when, as the noble Lord 
so properly said, the time comes for dis- 
cussing this question. I think the noble 
Lord made a very just observation when 
he said the discussion on the whole 
matter might have been raised at the 
termination of the Conference; or again, 
it might be raised when the negotiations 
pending shall have come to a termina- 
tion. But at this particular moment it 
is most inconvenient and detrimental 
to the public interest that a discussion 
should be raised in which we are put 
upon our defence, while, at the same 
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time, we feel ourselves tied by considera- 
tions of a higher character from making 
that defence in any complete manner. 
Our policy in the past is before the 
House. Hon. Members have read the 
Blue Books, or, if they have not read 
all, have read enough to see the 
general line of policy which this 
country is advocating. They know 
we have been actuated throughout 
these proceedings by the same prin- 
ciples which guide us now. It is al- 
together untrue to say that we have 
changed our policy. Our line of policy 
has been founded on the same principles 
throughout, and it will be continued 
upon those principles. Of course, as 
circumstances change, and as it is neces- 
sary to meet different contingencies 
and different events, it is necessary to 
adopt different steps which are suitable 
to those contingencies; but in every 
step we have taken we have been 
actuated by and have followed the same 
principles from first to last. We have 
desired to maintain peace in Europe. 
We have desired to maintain a concert 
with the Powers of Europe. We have de- 
sired to uphold the interests and the 
honour of this country; and, as an es- 
sential part of everyone of those three 
objects, we have had the object of doing 
all that lay in our power to improve the 
government of Turkey and provide for 
the better security of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. We have never 
separated those objects one from the 
other ; indeed, they cannot be separated. 
In our belief, if you adopted a different 
principle, the principle of coercion, you 
would find yourselves in difficulty, not 
merely with regard to what are called 
the interests of this country, but the 
interests of European peace and the 
interests and welfare of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, which you little 
contemplated when you used the word 
*‘eoercion”’ so freely. Coercion is not 
very far from meaning destruction. It 
would be comparatively easy to destroy ; 
it is a harder, though a safer, course to 
do what is in our power to promote im- 
provement and reform in Turkey. On 
this point let me say that I am struck 
by the extreme injustice of the remarks 
made upon some of the proceedings of 
Turkey. It is said that Turkey is doing 
nothing now to give effect to the reforms 
she has promised; that she is importing 
arms and distributing them among the 
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Mahomedan population; that she is 
doing terrible things, inflicting horrible 
wrongs, and neglecting to do this, that, 
and the other which she ought to be 
doing. Nobody, however, seems to con- 
sider for a moment the position of 
Turkey in the presence of this great war- 
cloud. How can you expect Turkey to 
give effect to reforms when this great 
war-cloud is hanging over her and she 
is menaced with a struggle for existence? 
How are you to blame her for bringing 
muskets and rifles into the country when 
she has to consider how she can best 
defend herself? It is diffieult for us to 
protest in such a matter, because if we 
say to Turkey—‘‘ You ought not to be 
importing arms of precision or muni- 
tions of war,” Turkey may turn round 
on us and say—‘“‘ Oh, certainly. If you 
object, we will not do so. We shall be 
glad to be relieved from the necessity of 
importing arms and preparing for our 
defence, if only you will be good enough 
to assist us in making that defence.” 
But this is what we have told Turkey we 
do not mean to do. Ifshe persisted in re- 
fusing our advice, we said we would not 
be responsible for the consequences she 
would bring upon herself, and though 
we would not join in coercion against 
her, she had no right to expect help 
from us in the way of military assist- 
ance. But if that is the case, how is it 
to be expected that we can call upon 
her to dismiss her troops and cease to 
import arms, and set herself seriously 
to promulgate and carry out reforms 
when Turkey says—‘‘My life is in 
danger, and I have no means of de- 
voting myself to the carrying out of 
reforms?” I have said, and I repeat, 
that the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is that which is expressed in 
the despatches which are before the 
House. We are still labouring earnestly, 
and not without hope of a happy solu- 
tion, to bring about a settlement which 
may really gain the objects we have at 
heart. But I think we shall be most 
materially impeded in the progress of 
negotiations upon which we have now en- 
tered if we are to proceed upon them with 
the clog hanging about our necks of 
either a hostile vote of the House of 
Commons, or, which is much more em- 
barrassing, and much more to be depre- 
cated, speeches made and enforced with 
all the eloquence and authority of those 
who had so great a right to command 





the ear of the nation—speeches which are 
to discredit us in the eyes of Europe, to 
weaken the voice with which this 
country may speak in the councils of 
Europe, and the effect of which is, as 
far as they go, to taunt Europe with 
cowardice or with negligence if she en- 
deavours to carry into effect the peaceful 
work in which we are now engaged. Sir, 
I rejoice to think that, from whatever 
chain of circumstances it has happened, 
we have been at last this evening 
brought face to face with a definite 
Motion upon this subject; but do not 
for a moment suppose, if the result of 
this Division should be of a very deci- 
sive character against the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman, that we shall assume 
that the House of Commons gives the 
Government such a complete approba- 
tion on its part as would prevent right 
hon. Gentlemen or noble Lords opposite 
at a proper and fitting time from chal- 
lenging the conduct of the Government. 
We feel perfectly well that in such a 
business as this, with such great matters 
in hand, with negotiations of such vast, 
such historical importance as my right 
hon. Friend truly said, it is impossible 
that a time may not arrive when it may 
be the duty of Parliament carefully, 
calmly, and impartially, without fear or 
favour, to review the course of these 
negotiations. We shall be ready when 
the time comes to encounter it. We 
shall not be surprised if there are those 
who think that on this or that point we 
have made a mistake, or perhaps that 
we have taken a wrong course, nor shall 
we be surprised or complain if we are 
subjected to severe criticism; but, at 
this moment it is of great importance, 
unless you are prepared really to say 
that our conduct is such that you have 
no confidence in us, that you must set 
us aside, and endeavour to put the con- 
duct of these affairs in the hands of 
those in whom you have more confidence. 
We think it is important that the 
House of Commons, having had its at- 
tention called to the matter, the conduct 
of the Government challenged, and a 
discussion raised upon it, that they 
should, with no doubtful voice, pro- 
nounce an opinion on the conduct of 
the Government. 

Mrz. MITCHELL HENRY moved 
that the debate be now adjourned. He 
would make an appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the Government. A Divi- 
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sion, the House had been informed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), was of surpassing im- 
portance, because it would indicate the 
policy of the country on Turkish affairs. 
But it was utterly impossible that such 
could be the case, for the Leader of the 
Opposition said, however much he sym- 
pathized with it, he could not support 
the Resolution, and, therefore, he would 
not vote at all. The Leader of the late 
Government also, who had identified 
himself more than any other Member 
of the House with the sentiments of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
thought that this was not a time when 
there ought to be a Division. How, then, 
could the Government force the House of 
Commons to a declaration which would 
not be a declaration of the opinion of the 
House or of the country, and which would 
convey a false impression to Turkey? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might show 
how strong they were, but he asked 
them to show how patriotic they were. 
The speech of the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich would be received as a 
noble declaration of the feelings which 
actuated the country whenever her 
sympathies were roused by a tale of 
national oppression. 

Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN: I, too, Sir, as an 
independent Member, protest against 
being driven into a Party division. This 
momentous subject has never yet been 
fairly and squarely put in issue before the 
House. The Government wish to make 
an exhibition of their might in the 
Division Lobby at a moment when they 
know well they have their opponents at 
a disadvantage; so that a division on 
the Motion discussed to-night might be 
represented to Europe as a decision on 
the policy of the Government. I, for 
one, refuse that test; and there are 
many independent Members like the 
hon. Member for Galway and myself 
who refuse to give a vote one way or 
another on that policy until we know 
what it is. We have never been told 
what it is. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] We have 
been treated to a policy of mystery. 
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[‘‘Oh, oh!”] I challenge anyone to 
tell me where or when the policy of the 
Government on this question has been 
explained or set forth. Here, to be sure, 
is a Blue Book; but in this we find nu- 
merous policies. Shake the kaleidoscope 
and you have acharming variety. What 
policy do you prefer? Here it is. Do 
you like a robust pro-Russian policy ?— 
here is Lord Salisbury for you. Per- 
haps you prefer a pro-Turkish policy ?— 
for you we have Sir Henry Elliot. Do 
you want a policy that flourishes the 
sword in the face of Russia ?—well, 
here is Lord Beaconsfield. In fact, you 
can go through these Blue Books and find 
any policy you please. ‘‘ You pay your 
money and you take your choice.”” When 
the Government tells me what its policy 
really is, I shall be able to say whether 
or not I shall be able to vote for it; for 
Iam one of those men in this House who 
are honestly free to vote independently 
on the issue. It seems to be assumed, 
indeed, that every Member in this House 
belongs to one or other of two Parties; 
that we are all bound by what “the 
Liberals ’’ said or did when they were 
in office, or what ‘‘the Conservatives ”’ 
are saying or doing now; and that men 
must be either admirers of Russia or 
partizans of Turkey. I have been pained 
to hear the miserable tu guogue which 
is bandied about whenever this subject 
is raised, as if a tu quogue settled all the 
merits, or had any force against men 
like my Friend the hon. Member for 
Galway or myself. Surely, it is a pitiful 
resort. With the exception of that mag- 
nificent speech from one right hon. 
Gentleman on the front Opposition bench 
(Mr. Gladstone) no one has risen to- 
night to the true level of this question, 
and dealt with it in the noble spirit of 
a broad humanity rather than as a petty 
Party contention. There is something 
higher than Party involved in this issue, 
and the voice of Ireland, which must be 
heard = n it, will respond to no mere 
Party call. Yes ; Irishmen, at all events, 
can be impartial and independent on 
this subject. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men will understand and perhaps agree 
with me when I say the sympathies of 
the Irish people are with gallant Poland. 
To that great and heroic nation we are 
linked by the ties of an almost similar 
political fate, and by the bonds of a 
common religious faith. We Irishmen 
can have no love, no admiration, for the 
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Power that has trampled on hapless 
Poland. Butif you think that any the 
more we love or embrace Mahomedan 
rule, you are very much mistaken. Irish 
Members, at all events, can hold the 
scales impartially between both. When 
the issue is fairly raised, they will 
take a side which no miserable Party 
spirit will determine. They will not be 
found on the side of massacre and bru- 
tality. We will not in the one breath 
invoke ‘‘ Treaty faith” as an excuse for 
backing Turkey, and in the next pro- 
claim to Turkey that if she does not take 
advice those Treaties are torn into shreds. 
T have heard such double voices to-night; 
utterly irreconcilable pleas, like the 
kaleidoscopic policies of the Blue Book. 
A division to-night upon the Motion 
before us will be taken on a false issue, 
and for a misleading purpose. I, for 
one, protest against it being paraded to- 
morrow all over Europe as a signal 
triumph for a policy which, having never 
been proclaimed, cannot now be judged. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not in- 
tended to jtake any part in the debate 
till he heard the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) and 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry.) He de- 
nied that either of those hon. Members 
had spoken on behalf of the Irish Home 
Rule Party. He repudiated what they 
said, and was prepared to answer the 
hon. Member for Galway if he rose to 
contradict the statement. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
never assumed to speak for anybody but 
himself. He remembered, however, 
that, besides being a Home Rule Mem- 
ber, he was a Member of the Imperial 
Parliament, and one of the doctrinesof the 
Home Rulers was—[ Cries of ‘‘Order.”’] 

Mr. CALLAN said, in addition to the 
honour of being a Member of the House, 
he had the honour and pleasure of being 
a Member of the Home Rule Party be- 
fore the hon. Member for Galway was 
either a Member of the House or of the 
Home Rule Party, and he had as much 
right as that hon. Member to assume to 
represent the Party. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that his remarks were not 
relevant to the subject before the House. 
The hon. Member should speak on the 
subject-matter of the debate. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had simply to 
refer to the speeches of the hon. Members 
for Galway and Louth. The latter had 





alluded to one Party in that House who 
was independent of either side. It was 
his (Mr. Callan’s) intention not to record 
his vote, but to vote as he thought fit. 
His intention was to record his vote in 
the same manner that he had heard one 
of the Leaders of the Liberal Party pro- 
fess he would record his vote, by walk- 
ing out. He did not say that that was 
quite satisfactory. He believed, how- 
ever, that on this question he was 
equally hostile to the Opposition, as to 
the Government itself. He repudiated 
the Leadership, in any shape or form, of 
the upper part of the Gangway, as much 
as he did the front Government bench ; 
but on the part of the independent Irish 
Members, he had to say he would not be 
led by the nose by some Home Rule 
Members who sympathized more with 
the Whigs than the Irish Party. He 
repudiated on the part of the Home 
Rule Party any participation whatever 
in this debate more than had been ex- 
plained by the Leader of the front Oppo- 
sition bench. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER, as an Irish 
Member, claimed the indulgence of the 
House for a minute. The hon. Member 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had spoken for the 
Irish Members— 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he strove in 
that House not tobe presumptuous. He 
had only spoken for himself. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER added that 
the hon. Member had, at any rate, said 
that the Irish Members would keep the 
balance between the two sides. What 
the hon. Member meant by the balance 
he (Sir George Bowyer) could not under- 
stand, because the hon. Member implied 
that the balance was to go only one way; 
and his implication was, that the Irish 
Members sympathized with Poland, and 
as it was a case of massacre and murder 
he would vote for the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Hackney. He (Sir 
George Bowyer) did not like to walk out 
of the House. He thought every hon. 
Member should vote like a man, and he 
meant to vote as he thought right, and 
he was going to vote for Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought that the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the Debate had not been 
supported by reasons which usually com- 
mended themselves to the House. It 
had been moved by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), avowedly 
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for the purpose of preventing the House 
from taking a division, and it had been 
Sagem by the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) on the same principle. 
Now, he did not think that to be a valid 
reason on which the Opposition could 
fairly support the Adjournmentof the De- 
bate. He shared in the desireof the hon. 
Member for Galway not to go to a divi- 
sion; but, in his opinion, the legitimate 
way of proceeding would be for his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney to with- 
draw his Motion and for this withdrawal 
to be accepted by the Government. He 
gathered, however, from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House that, in the exercise of his 
discretion, he would not permit any such 
withdrawal. This determination of the 
right hon. Gentleman certainly seemed 
to be consistent with the new political 
doctrine which had recently been deve- 
loped. It seemed no longer to be the 
rule of the House to vote for the Motion 
or Amendment before it, but to vote ac- 
cording to the speeches of those who 
had taken part in the debate. Thus 
the other day the Government assented 
to a Motion which they regarded at first 
as doubtful, but which they supported on 
the ground that the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) had 
proposed it in such an excellent and un- 
objectionable a speech. To-night they 
found the Government opposing the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Fawcett), 
with every word of which they must agree 
—for the language was their own— 
because the Motion had been supported 
by some objectionable speeches. Now, 
if the Government would not allow the 
House to take the course most convenient 
—namely to withdraw the Motion—all 
that he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and his Friends could do was to take the 
course which would make the vote as 
little important as possible, and which 
was to decline to vote upon the question 
atall. For himself he should follow the 
course he announced in the early part of 
the evening. By doing that, and in pur- 
suing that policy, it would be a matter of 
very small importance what were the 
numbers. The Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment, however, could only reasonably be 
mee on the ground that there was 
a large number of hon. Members who 
wished to take part in the debate, and 
that it was the wish of a large part of 
the House that the Debate should be 
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further adjourned. That wish had not 
been expressed atall. No one who had 
got up had said he wished to address the 
House, and that being so, it was impos- 
sible for him to support the Motion for 
the Adjournment. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that as he had 
not the right to reply, he hoped he was 
not arrogating too much in saying that 
on previous occasions when he had put 
a Motion on the Paper, he had never 
shrunk from carrying his Resolution to 
a division. If this had been a question 
of domestic policy, he should have car- 
ried his Motion to a division, notwith- 
standing the deference he should wish 
to pay to the opinion of the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone). 
He had been, however, told by authori- 
ties on both sides of the House that 
this was a critical moment in foreign af- 
fairs, and that a division upon his Mo- 
tion would not conduce to the advan- 
tage of the public service. He there- 
fore accepted the advice offered him by 
the noble Lord and his right hon. 
Friend, and he offered to withdraw his 
Motion. If the House, however, after 
the statement that it would be for the 
public advantage that it should be with- 
drawn, would not let him withdraw it, 
the responsibility for the division would 
be on their side. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
would not shrink from a division if 
forced to it; but the responsibility of 
that course would rest with the Govern- 
ment. It would be their concern, not 
his, if they placed themselves in the 
position of voting against their own spe- 
cific declarations. 

Mr. DILLWYN observed that he had 
listened to the debate, and did not think 
that it was yet exhausted; therefore it 
ought to be adjourned. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got up, he 
(Mr. Dillwyn) saw six other Members 
rise at the same time. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought there were 
many good reasons for adjourning the 
debate. There were many hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House who 
wished to speak, and in the present im- 
patient state of the House, only those 
on the Conservative benches were al- 
lowed a fair hearing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had just introduced new arguments 
that required answering. That right 
hon. Gentleman had said that while 
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there was such a war-cloud over Tur- 
key, she could do nothing to reform her- 
self; but what had been the cause of 
that war cloud? Partly that Turkey 
had brought it over herself by her own 
misconduct; and, partly, it had come 
from the weakness aad vacillation of 
Her Majesty’s Government, which, by 
failing in steady co-operation with the 
other Powers, had driven Russia into 
independent action. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that keeping the 
European concert was the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but it seemed to 
him that ifthe Government had a policy 
at ali, it was certainly not that ; he on 
three separate occasions Britain alone 
had stood aloof, and broken that concert. 
The first time was on the occasion of 
refusing the Berlin Memorandum. That 
refusal, in his opinion, had been the 
source of all the misunderstandings and 
difficulties that had occurred since. The 
second time was early in October, when 
all the Powers agreed to the one month’s 
armistice proposed by Britain, and Lord 
Derby himself abandoned his own pro- 
posal, attempted to carry a different 
one, and failing in that, remained for 
all the rest of that month in a state of 
sulky isolation, out of which he emerged 
only after the acceptance of the Russian 
ultimatum. The third break in the 
concert was now, when Her Majesty’s 
Government insisted on new conditions 
in a Protocol that had been agreed to 
by all the other Powers. He was of 
opinion that the debate was by no 
means exhausted, and he would do all 
in his power to insist on the Adjourn- 
ment. 

Lorp ELOHO observed that he would 
vote, not as had been suggested, against 
the hon. Member for Hackney’s speech, 
butagainst his Motion, the sting of which 
was in its tail. They were to endeavour 
to obtain guarantees, but how were 
guarantees to be obtained without coer- 
cion? The policy of coercion, in fact, 
was here brought to the test; and in 
voting against the Motion he should be 
voting against England’s being led by 
the Government or driven by the Oppo- 
sition into taking part by force of arms 
in the internal administration of Turkey. 
That was the real question at issue. 
The policy which had been shadowed 
out by the Opposition was a policy of 
coercion ; but now, when the matter was 
about to be brought to the test, it ap- 





eared that they did not intend to vote 
or coercion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
not vote on this Question; but he en- 
tirely disavowed that he gave any opinion 
whatever as to whether there should be 
coercion or not employed towards Tur- 
key. He was not going now into that 
question, which was not the question 
which depended on that division in any 
way. Neither did they give the slightest 
opinion upon any conduct of the Go- 
vernment, as with that conduct they 
were not acquainted. He therefore 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as the Leader of the House, whether 
he did not think it would be well to 
accept the offer of the hon. Member for 
Hackney and let him withdraw his Re- 
solution? [‘‘No, no!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman ought really to support 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) in recommending the with- 
drawal of the Resolution. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY (who spoke 
amid continued interruption) said, that 
as one of the few Members who advo- 
cated coercion, he also protested against 
the division being taken as a test as to 
coercion, and against the assertion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that coer- 
cion would involve the country in a 
bloody war. On the contrary, those who 
were in favour of coercion believed that 
it was the only means of avoiding war, 
as time would prove. He must protest 
emphatically against the continuous in- 
terruption experienced from the Minis- 
terial side of the House, which power- 
fully contrasted with the patience with 
which the Opposition had listened to 
the remarks of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Elcho). 

Mr. COURTNEY rose amid loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide !” 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should like to ask hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, whether they considered 
that they were acting fairly in the mat- 
ter in not listening to the hon. Member 
for Liskeard ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord was out of Order in addressing the 
House, he having already spoken on the 
question. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
having communicated privately with the 
Chair—— ° 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the noble 
Lord informed him that he had risen to 
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a point of Order, and therefore he was 
entitled to a hearing. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he was not in the least sur- 
prised at having been misunderstood, 
inasmuch as he was perfectly inaudible 
when he rose owing to the shouts of 
hon. Members opposite. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard had had a Motion 
upon the Paper which he had with- 
drawn, and he had been specially re- 
ferred to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was not fair in these cir- 
cumstances that hon. Members should 
refuse to give him a hearing. [‘‘ Order, 
order !”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
not speaking to a point of Order. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard is in posses- 
sion of the House, and I trust that the 
House will not refuse to hear him. 

Mr. COURTNEY submitted that if 
the Government had thought it injudi- 
cious that his Motion should be brought 
forward, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see that it was a fortiori 
injudicious to place upon the records of 
the House a vote upon the subject. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard with his very clear mind would 
perceive that there was a great difference 
between making a suggestion that a cer- 
tain Motion was inopportune and that it 
should be postponed, and suggesting that 
one which had been brought forward in 
opposition to repeated requests should 
be withdrawn. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney might be regarded 
as invoking a censure upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. [Mr. Courtney: 
No, no!] The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard dissented from that view, and no 
doubt hon. Members opposite might not 
regard the Resolution in that light. 
Nevertheless, it might have resulted in 
an imputation upon the conduct of the 
Government which the latter in consis- 
tence with dignity could not shrink from 
meeting. The hon. Member announced 
to the House that he would not withdraw 
his Motion, and he had a perfect right 


to do so; but having in the exercise of | gi 


his discretion persisted in bringing the 
question forward, it was scarcely re- 
spectful, to say nothing of fairness, to 
ask the Party attacked to consider that 
no attack had been made, and under 
such circumstances to abstain from 
calling for a division. He had no wish 


Ur. Speaker 
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to force the hon. Member to divide upon 
his Motion, and would assent to its being 
negatived without a division; but he 
certainly could not consent to the Motion 
for Adjournment, unless it was shown 
that there were Members wishful to re- 
sume the debate, a point on which he 
was without evidence. In that case, he 
should expect the discussion to be re- 
sumed on Monday. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, the only 
object there could be in forcing a division 
was to send into the country a false im- 
pression as to the opinion of the various 
Parties in Parliament upon this question. 
It was sought to show that the great 
cause of truth and justice advocated by 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
was only supported by a miserable mi- 
nority in the House, although the right 
hon. Gentleman himself declined to vote 
on this occasion. His own view was 
that a majority of the people were in 
favour of the views entertained and 
so frequently expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. 

Mr. J. COWEN appealed to hon. 
Members opposite as to whether this 
was a seemly termination to a discussion 
affecting the lives and happiness of 
thousands of human beings? He 
could appreciate the feelings of his 
Friends around him, although he could 
not share them. Hon. Members op- 
posite had been bitterly attacked for 
some time, and it was natural they 
should resent it; but he would appeal to 
them to excrcise some consideration to 
those opposed to them. Individually, 
he was entirely opposed to coercion, and 
he distrusted Russia. If they went to a 
division, the consequence would be that 
18 or 20 hon. Members, not more, would 
go into the Lobby with the hon. Member 
for Hackney. That would not be a fair 
representation of the opinion of the 
House, and he therefore hoped the 
House would allow the Motion to be 
withdrawn. [‘‘No,no!”] It was well 
to have the strength of a giant, but 
it was not always well to use it as a 

iant, 

Str WILLIAM FRASER: The 
right hon. Member for Greenwich has 
made a powerful speech this evening: 
that speech was listened to by a scanty 
audience. The division—and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said that a 
division shall take place—will be the 
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answer, the necessary answer, to that 


speech. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 


242: Majority 171. 


AYES. 
Allen, W. S. Lawson, Sir W. 
Anderson, G. Mackintosh, C. F. 
Anstruther, Sir R. M‘Arthur, W. 
Bazley, Sir T. Maitland, J. 
Blake, T. Meldon, C. H. 
Brogden, A Milbank, F. A 
Brown, A. H. Monk, C. J 
Brown, J. C. Morgan, G. O 
Campbell, Sir G. Morley, S 
Chamberlain, J. Mundella, A. J 
Clarke, J. C. Nolan, Captain 
Clifford, C. C. O’Beirne, Captain 
Courtney, L. H. O’Byrne, W. 
Cowen, J O’Conor, D. M 
Cross, J. K O’Sullivan, W. H 
Davies, D. Perkins, Sir F. 
Davies, R. Price, W. E. 
Dease, E. Rathbone, W. 
Delahunty, J Redmond, W. A 
Digby, K. T. Richard, H. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Rylands, P. 
Dillwyn, L. L Samuelson, B. 
Dunbar, J Samuelson, H. 
Fawcett, H. Sheil, E. 
Fay, C. J. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Ferguson, R. Smith, E. 
Fletcher, I. Sullivan, A. M 
Forster, Sir C. Swanston, A 
French, hon. .C. Taylor, P. A. 
Gourley, E. T. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Harrison, J. F. Whitwell, J. 
Hill, T. R. Whitworth, B. 
Holms, J. Wynn, Sir W. W 
Holms, W. Young, A. W. 
Hopwood, C. H. TELLERS. 
Ingram, W. J. Conyngham, Lord F. 
James, W. H. Henry, M. 


NOES. 


Adderley, xt. hn. Sir C. 
Agnew, R. V. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Archdale, W. H. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Baring, T. C. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G.dela Poer 
Birley, H. 


Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bousfield, Colonel 


Butler-Johnstone,H.A. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Callan, P 

Cameron, D. 

Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Cawley, C. E. 


Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Chaplin, H. 
Charley, W. T. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clifton, T. H. 
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Clive, hon. Col. G. W. 
Clowes, 8. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Cochrane, AiD. W.R.B. 
Coope, O. E. 

Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Corry, J. P. 

Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 

Cuning ave Sir. W. 


Cust, H. C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, C. 


Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, hon. Capt. E. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Eslington, Lord 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Floyer, J. 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, G 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, W. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 8. 
Hay, right hon. Sir J. 
C.D 


Heath, R. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hick, J. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holt, J. M. 


R 


Home, Captain 
— ie Captain A. 


Hud, rt. hon. G. W. 
Tsaac, S. 


J enkinson, Sir G. 8. 

Johnson, J. G. 

Johnstone, Sir F. 

Jolliffe, hon. 8. 

Jones, J. 

Kenealy, Dr. 

Kennard, Colonel 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

King-Harman, E. R. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Learmonth, A. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lee, Major V. 

Legard, Sir C. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leighton, § 

Leslie, Sir J. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lindsay, Col. R. L. 

Lloyd, 8. 

Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lowther, J. 

Macduff, Viscount 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 

March, Earl of 

Marten, A. G. 

Maxwell, Sir W. S. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Mills, A. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morris, G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Mulholland, J. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Naghten, Lt.-Col. 

Newport, Viscount 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. 0. 


O’Callaghan, hon. W. 
Onslow, 

Paget, R. H. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pelly, Sir H. C. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, P. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Praed, C. T 

Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Ralli, P. 

Read, C. 8. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B, H, 
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Rothschild,SirN.M.de Tennant, R. 
Round, J. i 


d, Thornhill, T. 
Russell, Sir C Thwaites, D. 
Ryder, G. R. Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Salt, T. Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Samuda, J. D’A. Torr, J. 
Sanderson, T. K. Twells, P. 
Sandon, Viscount . Verner, E. W. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Wait, W. K 
Scott, Lord H. Walker, T. E 
Scott, M. D. Wallace, Sir R. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir Walsh, hon. A. 

H. J. Watney, J. 

Severne, J. E. Watson, W. 
Shirley, S. E. Wellesley, Colonel 
Smith, A. Wells, E. 
Smith, F. C. Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Smith, 8. G. Whitelaw, A. 
Smith, W. H. Wilmot, Sir H. 


Somerset, Lord H.R.C. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


Sotheron-Estcourt,G. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Woodd, B. T. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. Wynham, hon. P. 
Stanley, hon. F. Wynn, C. W. W. 


Starkey, L. R. Yarmouth, Earl o 


Steere, L. Yorke, hon. E. 
Stewart, M. J. Yorke, J. R. 
Sykes, C. TELLERS. 
Talbot, J. G. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. Winn, R. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was for coercion, and would vote with the 
hon. Member for Hackney. He had no 
desire to shirk a division on the Main 
Question, but several hon. Members de- 
sired still to speak on the subject. He 
should therefore move the Adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to point out that 
the effect of the Adjournment of the 
House would be simply to destroy the 
Order. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
233: Majority 153.—(Div. List, No. 45.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. T. E. SMITH said, this was an 
inopportune time for taking a division on 
the Resolution, because it would be mis- 
understood on the Continent. He would 
therefore move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. T. £. Smith.) 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT ob- 
served that there was a disposition in 
the House to make this Debate on the 
Eastern Question a farce. They had 
been told that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney was to decide co- 
ercion ; if so, as it was only 1.30 in the 
morning, they had better begin to dis- 
cuss the question. It was a very large 
question, and it might keep the House 
until the time of the Boat Race. He, 
however, could find nothing in the Mo- 
tion which touched the question of coer- 
cion. 

Tue OHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER thought the discussion was de- 
generating into a wrangle, and they 
were getting into a very disagreeable 
and undignified position; but it was 
not caused by the action of the Go- 
vernment. “Yes it is!”] The 
present Bg was caused by the 
action of the supporters, the semi- 
supporters, and non - supporters of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. The Government was being 
sinned against, and they were told that 
they must allow the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Motion, and that if they 
did not allow such a proceeding, the 
House must go on debating it. He 
thought it was desirable that the House 
should come to a conclusion on the sub- 
ject, and that the minority, having been 
fairly beaten, should succumb to the 
majority. 

Mr. MONK said, that there were 
many hon. Members who desired to take 
part in the debate, and he therefore 
should vote for the adjournment of it. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that the diffi- 
culty had arisen through the marked 
indiscretion of an hon. Member on his 
side of the House, and he thought that 
the Government ought to have allowed 
the Motion to be withdrawn. In pursu- 
ing the course they had, the Govern- 
ment seemed anxious to place themselves 
in a position analogous to that of the 
Ottoman Porte, and to bring about the 
massacre of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, and the pillage of the Liberal Party, 
by insisting upon a division on the Mo- 
tion. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he greatly regretted that the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Hackney had not been allowed 
to withdraw his Motion, and for himself 
he would have been glad if a division 
had been taken on the Main Question. 
In that case, he should have supported 
the Motion, if he had had an moles A 
of speaking. Looking to the 

the hour, he thought the best course 
would be for the Government to allow 
the Motion to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was in 
favour of the debate being adjourned, 
in order to avoid any decision being 
come to which would mislead the coun- 
try as to the opinion of the House of 
Commons. Two speeches had been de- 
livered that evening from the Opposition 
side of the House which could not be 
answered, and it was the object of the 
Government to force a division, in order 
to be able to appeal to the majority 
against the Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL considered that a 
division should be at once taken. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
223: Majority 144.—(Div. List, No. 46.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think we have now made 
ourselves acquainted with the situation. 
We may go on dividing for any number 
of hours without any different result 
arising from it. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have brought forward this attack on 
the Government. The hon. Member for 
Hackney deserves credit for having had 
the courage to submit a Resolution which 
has undergone discussion; but when it 
comes to the point he wishes to withdraw 
it. Hon. Members opposite say that the 
Government do very wrong in not 
allowing the hon. Member to withdraw 
his Motion. The Government do not 
care whether he withdraws his Motion 
or not. But there are others besides 
the Government who do care. I must 
remind hon. Members opposite that if 
any hon. Member objects to the Motion 
being withdrawn, the Government are 

owerless in the matter. Many hon. 

entlemen have come here for the pur- 
pose of expressing their opinion on this 


ateness of’ 





question, and they are not willing to be 
a off by the withdrawal of the Motion. 

e have come to a point when it is quite 
clear that the hon. Member and his 
Friends do not mean to stand by their 
guns. I shall therefore make a Mo- 
tion that the House do adjourn. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order, remarking 
that as the right hon. Gentleman had 
already spoken on the Main Question, 
he had no right again to address the 
House, or to make any Motion on the 
subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that technically 
the right hon. Gentleman was out of 
Order in the course he was taking, 
as he had already spoken to the Ques- 
tion before the House: 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
seemed clear to him that all sorts of 
objections, technical and otherwise, par- 
taking of the nature of subterfuges, 
were taken in order to get out of a 
division. The hon. Member for Hack- 
ney frequently claimed credit for courage 
in separating himself from the Party to 
which he nominally belonged, and had, 
in this instance, commenced his speech 
by eulogizing this trait in his character, 
and he now asked that Party to assist 
him in making a miserable retreat. Not 
to waste further time he would move the 
Adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War rose to extricate the House 
from a difficulty, but his tone was not 
calculated to do so. The Government 
might as well have yielded two hours 
ago, as they were the sole cause of the 
difficulty in not allowing the Motion to 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War had 
made an unfair attack upon him. He 
gave the most implicit denial to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assertion that 
he had sheltered himself behind his 
Friends, and called upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to retract the expression. If 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House were withdrawn, he was still pre- 
pared to divide upon his Motion. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that he had not heard the hon. Member 
previously announce his intention to 
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divide, and he therefore withdrew the 
expression complained of, pointing out, 
however, that the hon. Member had not 
attempted to correct the repeated asser- 
tions which had been made, that the 
Adjournment of the Debate was desired 
merely to avoid a division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at 
half after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 24th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Biti—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) *. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
read 2* on Monday next; and Standing Orders 
Nos. XX XVII. and XXXVIII. to be considered 
in order to their being dispensed with.—(The 
Lord Steward.) 


House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


werner 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 24th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.|]—Pusiic Bui—Third Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) *, and 
passed. [New Title.] 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Mr. CurtpErs, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Committee on the Prisons Bill would be 
proceeded with on Monday, and that the 
second reading of the Prisons (Scotland) 
Bill would be the next Order. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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Alleged Assault. 


In reply to General Sir Gzorcz 
Barovr, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Maritime Contracts Bill would follow 
those mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and that the Mutiny Bill would 
not be taken after 12 o’clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 26th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived — Third Reading — Con- 
solidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.),* and 
passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) 
BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order); Committee 

negatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 


and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with : Bill read 3*, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 26th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Punic Brrts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Boundaries of Boroughs and Sani- 
tary Districts * [120]. 

Committee—Prisons [1]—R.P. 


QUESTIONS. 
2.9. — 
CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ALLEGED 
ASSAULT.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the police 
received any information of, or made any 
report upon, a case of violent assault by 
Mr. William Ancketell, J.P. D.L., of 
Emyvale, county Monaghan, on an 
English gentleman, whereby the latter 
had his leg broken in two place, and 
still lies under surgical treatment after 
several months’ suffering ? 
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Public Departments 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I can give the hon. Member no in- 
formation on the subject. I have made 
inquiry, and I cannot find that any com- 

laint has been made to the police. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Have the police 
made any report of their knowledge of 
the transaction ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
The matter has not been brought under 
the notice of the police at all. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY —METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONOR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, considering that the 
Report of the ‘‘ Treasury Committee on 
the annual grant in aid of Meteoro- 
logical Observations” has recommended 
an increase in the number of Meteoro- 
logical Stations in Ireland, and that it 
appears by the evidence of the Earl of 
Rosse, F.R.S., and Mr. Scott, F.R.S., 
that, while ‘‘ there is great difficulty in 
getting a suitable station,’’ Mullaghmore 
on the coast of the county of Sligo has 
been selected and proposed as an ex- 
cellent site, but that it cannot be used 
from want of telegraphic communication, 
he will sanction the erection of atelegraph 
wire up to or as near to that place as 
may be necessary ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that it was true that Mullaghmore, 
on the Sligo Coast, had been recom- 
mended as a meteorological station, and 
the proposal was now under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Society, and that 
until he received the Report of that body 
he could not sanction the extension of a 
telegraphic wire to that place. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS PURCHASES, &c. 
—REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE OF 
1874.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, What progress has been 
made in giving effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on the 
mode of purchasing materials and stores 
for public departments, and which re- 
ported to this House in July 1874, viz. : 
—in respect to periodical meetings of 
the purchasing officers for the purpose 
of consultation and co-operation; that 
there should be an annual stock taking 
and a valuation made of all stocks and 
stores on hand, an abstract statement of 
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which should be submitted to this House 
together with the Estimates; to what 
extent effect has been given to the re- 
commendations in paragraph 125 of the 
Report in respect to the assimilation of 
patterns to manufactured goods current 
in the market, that provision should be 
made for either buyer or seller to have 
the option of arbitration in cases of dis- 
pute, and that the imposition of penalties 
and fines other than by buying in de- 
fault should be discouraged; whether the 
Government are prepared to introduce a 
Bill for the repeal of the Contractor’s 
Act; and, what steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Treasury to give effect 
to the recommendations in paragraphs 
130 to 134 of the Report with respect to 
the Stationery Office, and to the printing 
and publishing of Parliamentary and 
other Government Papers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, in respect 
of periodical meetings of purchasing 
officers, the Treasury, in the autumn of 
1874, consulted some of the principal 
Departments; but considerable differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject were 
found to exist, and little progress has 
been made towards adopting the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. I pro- 
pose, however, to resume consideration 
of it at an early opportunity. In the 
Admiralty, Post Office, and Telegraph 
Departments and Stationary Office there 
is an annual stock-taking and valuation 
of stores in hand. I understand this is 
not the case at the War Office. I will 
endeavour next year to add an abstract 
of stores and stocks in hand to these 
Estimates, which are compiled under the 
supervision of the Treasury. The re- 
commendations of the Committee in 
Paragraph 125 of the Report are now 
very generally acted upon. The Sta- 
tionery Office, however, has not adopted 
the suggestions with regard to arbitra- 
tion and fines, but I am ready to con- 
sider whether it should not now do so. 
It is not at present the intention of the 
Government to propose legislation for 
the repeal of the Contractor’s Act. The 
contingency contemplated in Paragraph 
130 has not yet occurred, and the recom- 
mendation in the paragraph has, there- 
fore, not been acted upon, nor has that 
in Paragraph 131. In accordance with 
Paragraph 132, cheap editions of the 
Statutes for 1875 and 1876 have been 
published at 5s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. respec- 
tively; but the sale has been dis- 
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couragingly small. Paragraph 134 has 
been acted upon, and so as Paragraph 
133 to a certain extent. I may add that 
considerable economies have been effect- 
ed in the Stationery Department by sub- 
mitting to public competition, in dif- 
ferent forms, the largest and most im- 
portant divisions of Government printing. 


POOR LAW—PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If any 
effort has been made to give effect to 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on the mode of purchasing for 
Public Departments, contained in para- 
graphs 128 and 129 of their Report 
(July 1874), and which suggested that 
an inquiry should be made into the mode 
of purchasing supplies for workhouses in 
the provinces, and that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should endeavour to 
give effect to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report upon the modes of 
purchasing stores for the workhouses of 
the metropolis ? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that extracts from Mr. Rowsell’s 
Report on this subject, which formed the 
foundation of the Report of the Select 
Committee, had been sent to all the 
Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis, 
and afterwards, when the Report came 
out as a public document, the attention 
of those Bodies was directed to it by 
means of the Inspectors. It was not 
thought necessary to make inquiries con- 
cerning the mode of purchasing supplies 
in country workhouses, because that was 
already known to the Local Government 
Board. The proposals of Mr. Rowsell, 
however, would have caused more inter- 
ference with matters usually left to the 
Guardians than the Local Government 
Board were prepared to undertake ; and 
accordingly they did not see fit to act on 
the recommendation in the Report; but 
they had under consideration the desir- 
ability of issuing a new General Order 
by means of which they would be able 
to introduce some improvement in the 
direction suggested by the Select Com- 
mittee. 


THE EDUCATION CODES, 1875, 1876. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. GREGORY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he is aware that 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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in the Code of Regulations of the Educa- 
tion Department for 1876, a provision 
similar to that contained in the Code of 
1875, by which the annual grants were 
regulated by the Code of 1874 until the 
3lst of August following, the date of 
such Code was omitted, and that the 
effect of such omission was to subject 
schools to examination under regulations 
for which they were necessarily unpre- 
pared ; and, whether he will restore such 
provision to any new Code which may be 
issued ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, the changes 
in the Code of 1875 were of so large a 
character that it was thought necessary 
to give considerable notice of them before 
they came into effect. Those in the year 
1876 were almost all relaxations in favour 
of the schools, and, therefore, it was 
considered that there was no reason for 
postponing their operation, except in one 
case, where notice was accordingly given. 
I agree with my hon. Friend that where 
more stringent conditions are inserted in 
the Code, due notice should always be 
afforded; and we will take care, with 
regard to this Code, as well as to future 
ones, that in such cases sufficient notice 
is given. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If his attention 
has been called to the circumstances con- 
nected with the election of a School Board 
for the united district of Inkberrow, 
Stock, and Bradley; whether it is true 
that the returning officer failed to give 
fourteen clear days’ notice of the inten- 
tion to hold such election, in accordance 
with section four of the General Regula- 
tions for first elections of School Boards 
in parishes not situate within municipal 
boroughs, and that in consequence of 
such neglect on the part of the returning 
officer certain ratepayers were prevented 
from nominating candidates within the 
prescribed time; and, if he will kindly 
say what remedy exists for the aggrieved 
persons in any case in which the return- 
ing officer may fail to give the requisite 
notices or so publish them according to 
the regulations ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, complaints 
have been made to us by several persons 
as to the conduct of the school-board 
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election for the district of Inkberrow. 
In accordance with our usual practice 
the complainants were referred to the 
returning officer, whose duty it is to 
conduct an election. Since the first for- 
mation of school boards in 1870 the 
Education Department has always de- 
clined to inquire into the validity of 
school-board elections and as to the con- 
duct of the returning officer. For though 
under Section 33 of the Act of 1870 the 
Department has power to make inquiries, 
yet as the decision of the Department is 
not final, but it is subject to revision by 
a Court of Law, and as the Department 
has no satisfactory machinery for the 
purpose of trying the validity of an elec- 
tion, it has been thought inexpedient to 
make such inquiries. I cannot, there- 
fore, say whether the facts are such as 
the hon. Member mentions. The remedy 
for aggrieved persons in these cases is to 
file an information in the nature of guo 
warranto, and this course has actually 
been followed in some cases. 


INDIA—CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Madras Times,” that— 

‘‘The Grants which are now being made to 
the Church Establishments in this Presidency 
will all be withheld after the payment of the 
allowances for March next, except to such places 
of worship as are maintained for the benefit of 
the Military Service exclusively,” 
and, if so, whether there is to be a simi- 
lar revision in the other Presidencies ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
as far as I can make out Church estab- 
lishments in the paragraph referred to 
does not mean the chaplains who are 
upon the establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India, but the establishment of 
servants kept for cleaning and repairing 
churches and other ecclesiastical build- 
ings. A Resolution of the Government 
of India was passed last September re- 
ducing these establishments, not only in 
Madras, but throughout India, and this 
paragraph doubtless refers to that Reso- 
lution. 


METROPOLIS—THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT — THE NEW OPERA HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE asked the ho- 
nourable and gallant Member for Truro, 
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What is to be done with the proposed 
new Opera House on the Victoria Em- 
bankment, the works having been now 
long stopped in consequence of a want 
of funds, it being also understood that 
the Company intending to open that 
Theatre have come to terms with the pro- 
prietor of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket; and to inquire if he can 
give any information as to when it may 
be thought proper to remove the present 
remarkable building on the Embank- 
ment exactly opposite the windows of 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG : Sir, 
I beg to state that the time fixed for 
roofing-in the Opera House having ex- 
pired, the Board are now considering 
the course which they should adopt 
under the agreement. The Board have 
no knowledge of any terms which may 
have been arranged between the pro- 
prietor of Her Majesty’s Theatre and 
the promoters of the new Opera House. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, I can only say that I know of 
no building of the character described 
by the noble Lord on land belonging to 
the Board. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—OVER- 
LOADING.—MISSING VESSELS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM (for 
Mr. E. J. Reed) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, What steps, if any, 
have been taken to prevent the owner’s 
load-line of ships from being submerged 
in Foreign ports, contrary to the Act 39 
and 40 Vic. c. 80, s. 28; whether any 
steps have been taken to ascertain what 
vessels arrive in English ports with the 
load-line so submerged; and, whether 
in the latter case any steps are being 
taken to enforce the penalties provided 
by the Act, seeing that vessels are fre- 
quently arriving from Spanish ports 
laden with ore with the load-line under 
water ? 

Mr. M‘IVER also asked, Whether 
there had been any inquiries in recent 
cases where vessels had foundered with 
all hands ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, I 
will endeavour, in a very few words, to 
answer these Questions. As to the first, 
there are no means of preventing a 
load-line being submerged in a foreign 
port, unless in a case coming within the 
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powers of a Naval Court, as on the com- 

laint of a crew of unseaworthiness or 
by shipowners interested. Consuls have 
occasionally reported a case, on which 
the Board of Trade makes inquiry and 
takes steps accordingly. On surveyors 
or anyone reporting the arrival of a 
ship with the load-line submerged, the 
Board of Trade immediately proceed to 
investigate the case. No prosecutions 
have yet been thought advisable, but 
cautions have been given in two cases 
reported. With regard to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Birkenhead, 
three official inquiries have been ordered 
about vessels reported missing during 
this winter—1, the Halley, which left 
Malta for Falmouth, was spoken off 
Gibraltar on the 8rd of December, and 
has not been since heard of. Inquiry 
was abandoned, because there was no 
evidence of suspicious circumstances. 
2, The Colombo, of Hull, which left in 
December, was spoken on voyage and 
not since heard of; and 3, the Great 
Queensland, emigrant ship. There is a 
trial going on at Cardiff for misdemea- 
nour on a charge of sending an unsea- 
worthy ship to sea. 


EGYPT—SALE OF SLAVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he has observed a letter in the ‘‘ Army 
and Navy Gazette,” from Captain W. R. 
Kennedy, R.N., stating that, a few days 
after the Egyptian Government sent a 
ship of war down the Red Sea for the 
suppression of the slave trade, there was 
a sale of slaves in Cairo, at which some 
300 women were sold ; if Her Majesty’s 
Government has any information on the 
subject, and whether, in point of fact, 
that sale was at the instance of the 
Egyptian Government itself; and, if 
Her Majesty’s Government has remons- 
trated or will remonstrate strongly with 
the Khedive on such inconsistency ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Consul General in Egypt had been 
directed to send a Report on the subject 
as soon as possible ; but it had not yet 
arrived. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEGRAPH DE- 
PARTMENT — REPORT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 

‘Postmaster General, Whether he has 
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Abyssinian Envoy. 


any objection to lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence between the Treasury 
and himself on the changes to be made 
in the Telegraph Department in conse- 
quence of the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of last Session ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he should have no objection to lay 
on the Table the Correspondence re- 
ferred to in the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


EGYPT—THE MISSING ABYSSINIAN 
ENVOY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If it 
is true as reported that the body of the 
missing Abyssinian Envoy, about whose 
treatment by the Egyptian Government 
an inquiry was lately made in Parlia- 
ment, has been found on the shore at 
Massowah, at present in the occupation 
of the Egyptian troops, under circum- 
stances which would lead to the pre- 
sumption that the Envoy had been mur- 
dered; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, if not already in possession 
of the necessary information, will take 
steps to investigate the truth of this 
report; and, if ascertained to be true, 
will remonstrate with the Government 
of the Khedive for having permitted 
such an outrage on the person of a 
Christian Envoy to take place in the 
territory under his control ? 

Mr. POTTER (for Mr. Evetyy 
AsHLEY) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Abyssinian Envoy who, according to a 
letter received by Messrs. King and Co. 
from Suez, as reported in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of last Friday, has been found on the 
sea shore close to Massowah sewn up in 
canvass matting, is the same Envoy who 
he informed the House on the 13th 
instant had been reported to the Foreign 
Office as having safely arrived at Mas- 
sowah ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Question 
asked by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Potter) is substantially the same as 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. O’Clery), though the 
latter covers a little more ground than 
the former. With the permission of the 
House I will answer the latter Question. 
The House will recollect that I answered 
a Question precisely similar a few days 
ago, and I have no reason to doubt that 
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the answer I gave upon the information 
we had received was perfectly accurate. 
We received a Report by telegraph to- 
day from our Consular Agent, who is 
making’ fresh inquiries at Massowah on 
the subject, but he adds that the Report 
which has been sent to this country by 
Messrs. King, a copy of which I have 
received, is substantially the same as 
that which came a -few days ago, and 
which formed the foundation of the 
Question which I answered a few days 
ago. He is under the belief that the 
Report sent by Mr. King originated 
from Messrs. Barlow and Houghton, 
and that therefore the Report as it comes 
now is substantially the same Report 
about which I gave all the information 
in my power. 


Railway Accidents. 


MALTA—FREEDOM OF DEBATE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Str GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, a Member of the Council of Go- 
vernment or Legislature of Malta, repre- 
senting the people of that Island, having 
been cited before a judge for words 
spoken in debate in the Council, and 
condemned to three days’ imprisonment, 
and so punished accordingly for such 
words so spoken, What course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to pursue 
for the purpose of securing to Members 
of the Malta Legislature the privilege of 
freedom of debate and speech ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the subject 
is now under consideration, and a com- 
munication will shortly be addressed to 
the Governor of Malta, embodying the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the course which ought to be adopted. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYEBR asked, 
whether his hon. Friend would furnish 
the House with any further information 
as to what the views of the Government 
were? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: As I said, the 
subject is under consideration. The in- 
tention is to suggest to the Governor of 
Malta the framing of an Ordinance em- 
bodying the views which Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain on the subject. 


MERCANTILE MARINE— 
THE STEAMSHIP “ ALEXANDRA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KTRK asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If his attention has 
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been drawn to the loss of the screw 
steamship ‘‘ Alexandra,”’ which, having 
been driven on shore near Clogher 
Head, county of Louth, on the 3rd of 
January last, was taken away on the 
29th of the same month, with the inten- 
tion of conveying it to Belfast, a distance 
of over a hundred miles, for repairs, 
after it had suffered serious damage, a 
great portion of its bottom having been 
carried away when stranded; whether 
it has been reported to him that it was 
conveyed with hatches off, and that it 
went down near the Copeland Islands, 
at the entrance of Belfast Lough, when 
in tow of the steam tug ‘‘ Kingfisher,” 
in consequence of the sea flowing down 
the unprotected hatchways, and that 
seven men lost their lives through this 
supposed neglect; and, if he will direct 
an inquiry by the Board of Trade into 
the matter ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the case is a salvage case, and the 
salvor’s conduct may have been as stated 
in the Question. At all events, it seemed 
of such a character as to demand serious 
inquiry on the part of the Board of 
Trade, which was set on foot some time 
since. 


ARMY—DEPOT CENTRES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’NEILL asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether there are any 
reports on the qualifications of Antrim 
and Downpatrick respectively as Military 
Depot Centres which can be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he should be unable to lay on the 
Table the Reports referred to in the 
Question, as there were none which were 
not purely departmental. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEATHAM asked the President 
of the Board of trade, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give effect, by legislation in the pre- 
sent Session, to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Railway Acci- 
dents, or to any of such recommenda- 
tions ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I am not prepared to say at present 
that the Government see their way to 
any legislation during this Session on 
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THE OFFICE OF CORONER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to legal difficulties arising in consequence 
of a vacancy in the office of coroner ; 
and, whether if it is correct that no 
authority exists to direct any person to 
hold an inquest under such circum- 
stances, provision can be made for meet- 
ing such difficulties as were reported to 
have occurred at Llanerchymedd in 
Wales, viz., that no inquest could be 
held on the body of a man who was 
‘killed, the county coroner having died 
two weeks previously, and the office 
being vacant ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true that once or twice legal 
difficulties had occurred of the kind re- 
ferred to, as the moment the Coroner 
died the office of deputy ceased, and no 
Coroner outside the district could hold 
an inquest in the district. The point 
was one which deserved consideration, 
and in any Bill consolidating the law 
with regard to Coroners he might have 
to deal with it should not be overlooked. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — DISMISSAL 
OF A CHILD.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a statement 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury” 
and other papers, to the effect that at 
Boston Spa, near Leeds, a little girl was 
expelled from the national school, which 
is in receipt of a Government grant, for 
omitting to curtsey to the clergyman’s 
wife in the street; and, whether the 
refusal of this act of obeisance is a suffi- 
cient justification for depriving the child 
of the means of education at the only 
public school within her reach ? 

Visoounr SANDON: Sir, I had not 
heard of the case to which the Question 
refers till I saw it on the Notice Paper 
on Saturday, and nothing is known of it 
in the Education Department, nor has 
any communication reached us about it. 
It is obvious, therefore, that I should not 
be justified in giving an opinion upon a 
supposed case; but it may be well to 
mention that, considering the present 
law makes attendance at school or being 
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Question. 


able to pass certain educational Stan- 
dards the necessary. conditions of labour 
for children, we discourage, as far as is 
in our power, the use of expulsion from 
school as a punishment for school 
offences. If the hon. Gentleman has 
any personal acquaintance with the facts 
of this case, or of any similar local school 
difficulties, and will kindly call upon me 
at the Office, or communicate with me 
in the first instance upon the subject, I 
shall be happy to consider the matters 
with him, and I doubt not we shall be 
able to settle them satisfactorily without 
encroaching upon the time of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. BARRAN asked, whether the 
noble Lord would cause any inquiries to 
be made into the matter? He should 
not have brought the matter before the 
House, unless he had received some 
authentic information on the subject. 

Viscount SANDON repeated, that if 
the hon. Gentleman would call upon him 
at the Education Department, they 
would endeavour to come to some settle- 
ment of the matter. 

Mr. BARRAN gave Notice of his 
intention to return to the subject. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT, 1875— 
LOADING AND UNLOADING OF EX- 
PLOSIVES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, In how many of 
the fifty-two harbours in the United 
Kingdom where the Board of Trade 
have sanctioned bye-laws allowing the 
loading and unloading of explosives, the 
total quantity of such explosives to be 
loaded or unloaded from any vessel has 
been restricted to thirty pounds weight ; 
whether such restrictions are consistent 
with the requirements and development 
of the mining and other industries in 
the vicinity of such harbours ; how many 
harbour authorities in Scotland have 
failed to prepare bye-laws as required 
by the 34th section of ‘‘ The Explosives 
Act, 1875;” whether the Board of 
Trade have not the power under the 
114th section of that Act to make sum- 
mary application to the Court of Session 
in Scotland to compel harbour autho- 
rities to propose bye-laws for confirma- 
tion; and, in the event of the Board of 
Trade possessing such power, whether 

they are prepared to exercise it ? 

SirCHARLES ADDERLEY, inreply, 
said, the answer to the first part of the 
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Question was, that in seven out of the 52 
harbours the quantity had been restricted 
to 301bs weight; to the second part, that 
it was for the authority on the spot 
making the bye-laws to decide the re- 
quirements of the vicinity and to alter 
their bye-laws if requisite to meet them, 
and not for the Government Department 
in London, which could know nothing 
of the special interest the Question was 
directed to. To the third part, he had 
to say that he had issued circulars after 
the passing of the Act to all harbour 
authorities catalogued for him by the 
Commissioners of Customs. Those cir- 
culars went to 151 Scotch harbour autho- 
rities, 96 of whom had not yet sent 
bye-laws for confirmation, but 19 had 
stated that they had not, and were not 
likely to have, any traffic in explosives. 
It was for parties interested to take 
action under the 114th section of the 
Act of 1875. The Board of Trade had 
no power to do so. 
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JUSTICES’ CLERKS’ FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PRICE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
difference in the scale of Justices Clerks’ 
fees, as authorised to be charged in dif- 
ferent counties in England, and in some 
instances in different petty sessional 
divisions in the same counties; whether 
he has considered the desirability of 
providing, as far as possible, one uniform 
system throughout England as regards 
the fees for the administration of justice 
at petty sessional courts; and, whether 
the Justices Clerks Bill contains suffi- 
cient power to enable him to bring about 
such uniformity ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been wt g to 
the differences in the scale of justices’ 
clerks’ fees, and he had considered the 
desirability of providing, as far as pos- 
sible, one Am sha system throughout 
England. He had come to the undoubted 
conclusion, however, that it was most 
undesirable to insist on uniformity, for 
this simple reason, that the ’same scale 
of fees might in one place be the means 
of throwing upon the county a burden 
of several thousands a-year, whilst in 
others it would provide an income of 
£5,000 or £6,000 a-year for the clerks, 
and thus put the persons who came to 
Court to very heavy expense. If the 
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hon. Gentleman would look to the Bill 
in ‘‘ another place,” he would see that 
it was not thought desirable to establish 
a uniform system. 


ELECTION OF CHURCHWARDENS— 
PAYMENT OF EXPENSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If his attention has been 
called to a recent decision of the County 
Court Judge of Norfolk, which saddled 
the chairman of the vestry with the ex- 
penses of a contested election of a parish 
churchwarden; whether the person de- 
manding a poll, the defeated candidates, 
all the candidates, or the presiding 
chairman are responsible for the ex- 
penses of such election; and, whether 
all occupiers whose names are in the 
rate book, including compound house- 
holders and women, have a right to 
vote at such elections ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, his attention had been called 
to the case in question since the hon. 
Gentleman’s Notice, and he had read a 
report of that decision, and had ascer- 
tained that the Oounty Court Judge 
found, as a matter of fact, that the 
defendant was liable to the plaintiff for 
a sum of £5 for money had and received. 
As to the second part of the Question, 
there was no provision in the law for 
any fund out of which such expenses, 
which, he understood, were merely 
nominal, should be paid, and if there 
were any expenses, he presumed that 
the person by whose order they were 
incurred would be liable. As to the 
latter part of the Question, as a general 
tule, all occupiers whose names were on 
the rate book had a right to vote. In 
his opinion, compound householders had 
a right to vote, but he had very consi- 
derable doubt whether women had the 
right, except there was some special 
reason or custom to the contrary. That 
doubt was not entertained by some 
lawyers; but if the hon. Gentleman was 
desirous of knowing the reasons why he 
entertained his opinion, he (the Attorney 
General) should be very happy to inform 
him at a private conference. He was 
bound to say that he hoped it would not 
become the practice to ask the Law 
Officers of the Crown Questions tending 
to elicit their views as to the soundness 
or unsoundness of judicial decisions, 
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nor, indeed, to attempt to obtain their 
views upon knotty points of law. 


THE LATE CONTROL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
view of the almost universal expression 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the Offi- 
cers of the late Control Department as 
to their position and prospects, he will 
appoint an independent Committee of 
General Officers to inquire into their 
grievances ; and, if so, whether he will 
authorise the same Committee to inquire 
and report how far the present organiza- 
tion of the transport and supply branches 
of the Commissariat is calculated to meet 
the requirements of the public service in 
war as well as in peace ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was afraid, as stated by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, that there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
relation to the subject referred to. But 
with ‘regard to the remedy, it was not 
his intention to appoint any independent 
Committee to inquire, because the re- 
sponsibility of inquiry into the matter 
rested with himself. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK gave No- 
tice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity on the Order for going into 
Committee of Supply on the Army Esti- 
mates to call attention to the subject. 


THE JUDICATURE ACTS—COMMITTEE 
OF INQUIRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state the names of the Committee who 
are to conduct the inquiry which he re- 
cently intimated would be held into cer- 
tain offices connected with the Supreme 
Court of Judicature: and, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majeésty’s Govern- 
ment that the Committee should inquire 
into the present unsatisfactory state of 
things at the Chambers of the Judges 
of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice; and, if so, whether 
the existing Chamber Clerks of these 
Judges, or any of them, will be per- 
mitted to tender themselves for exami- 
nation as witnesses before the Com- 
mittee ? 


Lhe Attorney General 
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Question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the Committee appointed to conduct 
the proposed inquiry into certain offices 
connected with the Supreme Court of 
Judicature consisted of the Master of the 
Rolls; Mr. Justice Lush; Mr. F. Hers- 
chell, Q.C.,M.P.; Mr. W. Law, assistant 
to the Secretaries of the Treasury (and 
formerly a Member of the Legal De- 
partments Commission); Mr. E. F. 
Burton, Vice President of the Incor- 

rated Law Society; Mr. H. L. Pem- 

erton, Official Solicitor to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature; and Mr. F. W. 
Rowsell (formerly a Member of the 
Legal Departments Commission). One 
of the matters which had been specially 
suggested for the consideration of the 
Committee was ‘‘in what manner the 
duties at Chambers performed by the 
Judges’ clerks can best hereafter be pro- 
vided for’? (having regard to the 79th 
section of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
eature Act). The evidence which the 
Committee should call for or receive in 
the prosecution of their inquiries was a 
matter entirely within their own dis- 
cretion. 


TURKEY—THE AMNESTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to ask 
a Question of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of which he had given him 
private Notice. He begged to ask, 
Whether the Government had received 
any information as to the issuing by 
Turkey of an amnesty to the individuals 
implicated in the recent events at Phi- 
lippopolis, and whether Achmet Aga, 
Toussoon Bey, and Chefket Pasha have 
not been included in it? His reason for 
asking the Question was’ that he had 
heard from Constantinople that it was 
reported there that the amnesty did in- 
clude the perpetrators, but not any of 
the innocent victims of the atrocities. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in consequence of the 
Notice I received of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question, in the course of the 
day I ascertained from the Foreign 
Office that Her Majesty’s Government 
had received two lists of reforms from 
the Turkish Government ; one list enu- 
merating reforms to be put into ex- 
ecution immediately, and another list 
containing reforms to be submitted to 
the Ottoman Parliament. Among the 
former was the ‘‘ amnesty for individuals 
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implicated in the recent events at Phi- 
lippopolis.”” Lord Derby pointed out 
that this might be taken to include the 
persons convicted of being implicated in 
the atrocities. The Porte has since asked 
what the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to an amnesty is, 
and Lord Derby has replied that his 
suggestion is that a large number of 
those imprisoned for having taken part 
in the insurrection should “ amnestied 
as political offenders, but that the am- 
nesty should not be extended to any 
persons convicted of the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres. With regard to the three indi- 
viduals whose names have been men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
can say that Achmet Aga has not been 
amnestied, but is now under sentence of 
death; Toussoon Bey has been tried 
and acquitted, and Chefket Pasha has 
not yet been put upon his trial, although 
there has been an inquiry into the events 
with which he is supposed to have been 
implicated. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired whe- 
ther any reply had been received to 
Lord Derby’s definition of an amnesty? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand not. 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER of THe 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somerset) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as follows):— 

I have received your Address praying that a 
Commission may be issued to enquire into the 
constitution of the London Stock Exchange, and 
the mode of transacting business in that Insti- 
tution. And I have given directions that a 
Commission shall issue for this purpose in 
accordance with your request. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—SIR H. D. 
WOLFF AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
having received a private intimation 
from the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich that he cannot be present this 
evening, I beg to give Notice that I 
shall to-morrow call the attention of the 
House to a letter, purporting to be ad- 
dressed to me, published in Zhe Times of 
this day, and that at the same time I 
shall ask you, Sir, whether it is in 





accordance with Parliamentary usage 
for one hon. Member to write a letter to 
another while Parliament is sitting, im- 
pugning his conduct in debate and to 
publish it in the Press, without first 
giving that hon. Member an opportunity 
of explanation in this House itself. 


SUPPLY. COMMITTEE. 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—MORNING SITTINGS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘“‘ That the Committee of Supply be de- 
ferred till to-morrow, at Two of the 
clock.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID objected to Morn- 
ing Sittings so early in the Session. It 
was altogother unprecedented, and the 
result would be, looking to the number 
of Notices which had been put down for 
the Motion for Supply, that those Mo- 
tions would have precedence of Notices 
which had been fixed by ballot four 
weeks ago. He strongly suspected the 
proceeding had some reference to the 
Colonial Marriages Bill, which appeared 
in the Order Paper for to-morrow even- 
ing, and which was the only Bill on 
which the Government had been beaten 
this Session. Ordinarily such Sittings 
were not commenced until June. He 
would give instances of Morning Sittings 
in the last five years. In 1872 the first 
Morning Sitting was on the 4th of June ; 
in 1873, on the 27th of May; in 1874, 
on the 19th of June; in 1875, he found 
there was a Morning Sitting on the 
16th of March, but for a special purpose 
only; and the next Morning Sitting 
that Session was on the 30th of April; 
and in 1876 he found there was a Morn- 
ing Sitting on the 11th of April to take 
the Report of Supply, after which the 
House did not sit again in the morning 
till the 13th of June. The effect of Morn- 
ing Sittings beginning so early as now 
proposed would be to deprive private 
Members, in many instances, of the op- 
portunity of bringing forward Motions of 
importance in which they were deeply 
interested. As a matter of fact, there 
was generally a count in the evening 
when there was a Morning Sitting, and 
this also entailed a serious curtailment 
of the time given up to private Members’ 
Motions. There could be no necessity in 
the interests of the public service on the 
present occasion, and he thought they 
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ought to know more clearly why the 
Government proposed to take the course 
suggested by the Motion, and to guard 
against its being quoted as a precedent 
in future. He hoped at least the Govern- 
ment would give a pledge that they 
would not continue the practice. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter, and would recall to the attention of 
the House the peculiar tactics of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary on the question, when the 
Prisons Bill was nearly carried through 
Committee before they had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. It was very 
much the same now. All the arguments 
based on economy had been frittered 
away—— 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, on the ground that he was 
anticipating the discussion on the Prisons 
Bill, instead of confining himself to the 
Motion before the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he only wished 
to say that it was a matter of the utmost 
importance that before the Prisons Bill 
passed through Committee, hon. Mem- 
bers should have an opportunity of going 
to quarter sessions. That was a reason 
why Government Business should not 
be hurried at the expense of the rights 
of private Members. He thought the 
Government should make some explana- 
tion of the reasons of their departure 
from precedent. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in all these matters it 


was very difficult so to arrange the Busi- | p 


ness of the House as to please every- 
body. The arrangement which was 
proposed by the Government was one 
which, at the time when it was suggested, 
appeared to be generally acceptable to 
the House, and he had not seen reason 
to doubt, as regarded the great majority 
of hon. Members, that it was more con- 
venient and in accordance with their 
wishes that the Government should take 
this course of arranging for the holidays. 
Hon. Members would not like the idea 
of sitting till Thursday; indeed, there 
was a general wish that they should rise 
on Tuesday ; and, if they were to rise on 
Tuesday, there must be a Motion made 
on Tuesday, at the beginning of the 
Business, that the House on rising 
should rise for the holidays. Upon that 
Motion Amendments might be moved, 
and all that the hon. Member for 


Mr. Goldsmid 
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Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) pointed out 
as to hon. Members cutting in before 
others who had Notices down for that 
day would occur at whatever hour the 
Motion for Adjournment was made. No 
one had any idea that the Morning 
Sitting was to be regarded as a precedent 
for Morning Sittings before Easter ; the 
idea simply was to utilize Tuesday morn- 
ing for a certain amount of Business, in 
order that hon. Members who desired to 
do so might leave town in the afternoon. 
It had been asked if there was anything 
special in the present Session which 
made it desirable that hon. Members 
should have the opportunity of bringing 
forward these Motions. There were two 
things to be considered. First, they 
were on the Prisons Bill, and notwith- 
standing what the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Whalley) had just said, he believed 
the House would deem it an advantage 
to conclude the Committee on the Prisons 
Bill before the holidays. In that case 
it would be desirable te devote an hour 
or two to it to-morrow. As regarded 
Supply, which was the second, it was in 
accordance with a suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Rochester, that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would make a 
Statement before going into Committee 
of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates; 
and it would be convenient if that State- 
ment could be made to-morrow. He 
hoped the House would feel that there 
was no desire to encroach on the rights 
of private Members, and that the objec- 
tion to the course proposed would not be 
ressed. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, that as to the Colonial Marriages 
Bill, he did not accuse the Government 
of having any evil intention with regard 
to that little innocent; but as it would 
suffer from the arrangements now to be 
made for to-morrow, and as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that there 
were very powerful arguments which 
had not yet been adduced against it, he 
hoped the right hon Gentleman would 
consider that his forbearance from op- 
posing an arrangement which would in- 
definitely postpone his Bill would give 
him a claizn to another opportunity 
when the right hon. Gentleman might 
adduce, and he (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) might answer those arguments. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that so 
far as the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) rela- 
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ted to an alleged creation of precedent, 


he must say it appeared to him they 
were well founded. 
did not doubt that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished to suit the con- 
venience of the House. But he under- 
stood that the Morning Sitting was for 
the convenience of hon. Members leaving 
for their holidays; and it would be 
remarkable and contrary to precedent 
for the Government to have the Morning 
Sitting to get through Government Busi- 
ness. Was it according to custom for 
the Government so early in the Session 
to take a Morning Sitting, and block 
out private Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would allay the alarm of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough by stating that if 
the Committee on the Prisons Bill were 
concluded to night the Report would not 
be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLWYN hoped that there 
would be no mistake about it—that it 
was not to be a precedent. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked whether, if the 
Secretary to the Treasury had the op- 
portunity of making the Statement re- 
garding the Civil Service Estimates, 
Votes in Supply would be taken the 
same evening? If so, hon. Members 
would be detained in London. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked, whether 
they would be asked to vote for any 
particular Estimates or not, and whether 
private Members could not have prece- 
dence in the morning, as the Govern- 
ment would have no difficulty in securing 
a House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would hardly like 
to make the promise suggested in the 
Question of the hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay) ; because it was really an 
object to take Votes of Supply if possi- 
ble, in order to avoid Votes on Account. 
It was intended to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House at seven o’clock, and 
of course it would then be possible to 
object to the Adjournment, and then 
Business could be taken, though he did 
not presume that would be done. 

Mr. DODSON understood, then, that 
the Adjournment of the House was to 
be moved at the close of the Morning 
Sitting. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: At the beginning. 

Mr. DODSON apprehended that if 
there was to be, first, a Motion for Ad- 
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journment, which might lead to a dis- 
cussion, then a speech from the Secre- 
to the Treasury on the whole 
subject of the Civil Service Estimates, 


‘followed by a discussion, what time 


would be left? If want of money was 
the reason, it was clear that there would 
only be a short interval of Supply left, 
in which only a few votes could be 
taken. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they could 
not hope to get all the Votes they wished 
before the Government took a Vote on 
Account; but the Government would 
endeavour to get some Votes of Supply 
in order to make as much progress as 
possible ; and with that view they hoped 
to go into Supply the next day and 
Thursday week, after which it would be 
necessary to take a Vote on Account. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I want 
to put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because to-morrow the House is about 
to rise for nearly a fortnight. The 
House is perfectly well aware that there 
is great anxiety in the public mind with 
respect to the present state of what may 
be termed our foreign relations. That 
is a question which has occupied the 
mind of the House a great deal more 
than it has occupied our tongues for 
some time past. We know what the 
newspapers say ; but people in the secret 
say the newspapers do not know any- 
thing about it. There is great anxiety 
amongst all the trading classes of the 
country, particularly with regard to what 
is likely to happen. I do not want to 
press the Government to do anything 
which they do not feel to be right; but 
it seems to me that before the House 
rises, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could explain to-morrow what is the 
present state of the negotiations, if there 
be any negotiations, in fact; or if he 
can tell the House anything on the sub- 
ject which can in some degree allay the 
anxiety which prevails, he would be 
doing the country great service, and I 
think the House would be glad to hear 
any communication he could make on 
behalf of the Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Ordered, That the Sitting of the House, at 
Two of the clock To-morrow, be held subject 
to the Resolution of the House of the 30th day 
of April 1869.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo 
* PRISONS BILL.—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 22nd March.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 36 (Transfer of duties of exist- 
ing Inspectors of Prisons.) 

Mr.CHILDERS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 15, line 1, after ‘ thirty- 
eight,” to insert the words— 

“or by the Directors of the Prisons appointed 
in pursuance of the Act of the Session of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of the Queen, 
chapter thirty-nine.” 


His object in proposing this Amendment 
was to bring the county and borough 
and the convict prisons under the same 
management, so as to avoid the incon- 
venience of having two sets of officials 
performing the same functions, with re- 
gard to the management of those es- 
tablishments in different parts of the 
country. He did not propose to inter- 
fere with the formation of the new 
Department, or the appointment of a 
certain number of Commissioners, but 
he would incorporate with it the present 
Department, utilizing as many of the 
Directors of Prisons as were efficient 
for service, and the whole of the stores, 
building, medical, clerical, and other 
Civil staff. All the convenience and 
argument of the matter was in favour 
of having a single staff of officials. 
Colonel Ducane, the present head of 
the Prison Department—than whom 
there was no more efficient public ser- 
vant, and whose services in the manage- 
ment of our convict establishments were 
so highly appreciated—would, by this 
means, be at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of State for carrying out the objects 
of this Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
there was much in the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman—certainly 
it was a matter that was worth the se- 
rious consideration of the Committee, 
but he thought there were reasons on 
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Committee. 


the other side which outweighed those 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward. The Bill had been 
before the country for some time, and 
there were two classes of people who 
must be considered. There were the 
visiting justices, whose duties would be 
interfered with, and who had been given 
to understand that a new set of Com- 
missioners were to be appointed. He 
did not intend to say a word against 
the old Commissioners, who had done 
their work well; but the Government 
felt that a new body of Commissioners 
was an indispensable provision, because 
they were intended to work with the 
justices in the management of the local 
prisons. Again, the class of prisoners 
with whom the new Commissioners 
would have to deal were to a large ex- 
tent distinct from the convict class—such 
as debtors, misdemeanants, and untried 
prisoners, and others, who ought to be 
dealt with in a different manner from 
the convicts who were confined in 
the general prisons of the country. It 
was thought that if the former class 
were put under the Convict Commission- 
ers, it might give rise to the impression 
that the properly rigorous discipline ne- 
cessary for convicts would be applied 
under the new system to the less crimi- 
nal class of offenders. As to the ques- 
tion of economy, every possible care 
would be taken that the expenditure 
should be kept down to the lowest pos- 
sible point consistent with efficiency. 
He quite agreed in what the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) had said in 
respect of Colonel Ducane, who was 
one of the most able officers in the Civil 
Service, and of whose experience he 
should be glad to avail himself in any 
question of prison organization. 

Mr. DODSON supported the Amend- 
ment. The reasons given the other 
night by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State r4garding this matter 
were that the present Directors of Con- 
vict Prisons had their hands full, and 
that the new body would have to deal 
with prisoners of another class; but 
to-night it was said the duties of the two 
bodies would be different in kind. It 
appeared to him that the staff of Direc- 
tors of Convict Prisons should be in- 
creased, so as to have an uniform super- 
vision over all classes of prisoners. This 
would be better than constituting a new 
body for the distinct management of 
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said so for the reasons that had been | for directorial purposes, he would with- 
adduced in favour of having the diree- | draw the Amendment. 


tion of the whole prisons under the same 
body. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self appeared to look forward to the 
amalgamation of the two bodies; but 
whenever the time came they would 
be met by questions of compensation 
and difficulties of other kinds, which 
would be obviated by the course he 
suggested. 

rR. PAGET was in favour of the 
original proposition. In carrying out 
this Bill it was proposed largely to make 
use of the services of the Visiting Jus- 
tices; but this could hardly be done 
without friction, if they were placed, as 
the Amendment proposed they should, 
directly in contact with the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, who had absolute con- 
trol over the prisons under them. The 
Visiting Justices were much more likely 
to work with the new body of Commis- 
sioners constituted by the Bill. He 
thought the Home Secretary had done 
wisely in keeping the management of 
the county and borough gaols distinct 
from that of the convict prisons, and 
hoped the Committee would reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOWE supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that the 
experience of those who had the manage- 
ment of the Convict Prisons would be of 
great advantage in connection with the 
others. 

Mr. RODWELL thought the Amend- 
ment would destroy the symmetry of the 
Bill. He thought, moreover, that there 
was some force in the argument, that if 
there was only one body for the manage- 
ment of all classes of prisons, and that 
body the Directors of the Prison De- 
partment, an impression would pro- 
bably prevail that the general manage- 
ment of the prisons was likely to be too 
rigorous. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that his 
Amendment did not propose to deprive 
the Government of the power of appoint- 
ing the new Commissioners ; all he meant 
was, that instead of creating another 
large staff, the great majority of the 
duties of which would be similar, it 
would be better to have only one De- 
partment of prison management. If he 
were assured by the Home Secretary 
that it was not proposed to create a 
distinct department for all these sub- 
duties, but simply to have two Boards 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not agree to making one servant 
subject to two masters, but as far as 
possible there would be no multiplication 
of officers to perform the same duties. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 37 to 41, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 42 (Rules of Secretary of State 
and repeal of inconsistent enactments). 

Mr. W. HOLMS, who had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper, in page 16, line 27, 
to leave out from ‘‘ any” to ‘“ Act,” in 
line 28, inclusive, and insert— 


“All rules and regulations made by a Secre- 
tary of State in pursuance of this Act shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within 
ten days if Parliament is then sitting, or, if not 
then sitting, then within ten days from the then 
next assembling of Parliament and,” 


said, that as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite intended to propose an Amend- 
ment which would meet his (Mr. Holms’s) 
view, he would withdraw his. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 16, line 28, after 
‘* Act,” insert—‘‘ Shall be published in 
the ‘London Gazette,’ and.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
as the rules were to be submitted to 
Parliament there was no reason for in- 
serting the words proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 16, line 28, to leave out— 
‘Shall be of the same force as if en- 
acted by Parliament.”’ He feared they 
might practically give the Home Secre- 
tary power to repeal existing enact- 
ments, even to the extent of setting aside 
Magna Charta itself. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the rules would only be 
valid so far as they carried out the Act 
of Parliament. The words in question 
were copied from the Act of 1865, but 
were not really necessary, and he had no 
objection to their omission, 
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Amendment agreed to ; words struck out 
accordingly. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 16, line 33, at 
end, add— 


“ Provided always, That any rules made in 
pursuance of this Act shall as soon as practi- 
cable be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and shall not come into operation until they 
have so lain for forty days, but at the expira- 
tion of such forty days they shall be of the same 
force as.Af, they had been contained in this 
Act.” “y* 


After some conversation, 

Mr. Serseant SIMON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 16, line 33, at end, 
add— 


“ Provided always, That all rules and regula- 
tions made under or in pursuance of this Act 
shall be forthwith laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, if Parliament be sitting, or, if not, 
then within three weeks after the beginning of 
the next ensuing Session of Parliament; and if 
any such rules or regulations shall be disapproved 
by either House of Parliament within thirty 
days after the same shall have been so laid be- 
fore Parliament, such rules or regulations, or 
such parts thereof as shall be so disapproved of, 
shall be void and of no effect.’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was willing to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
would withdraw his own in favour of it. 


Amendment (Mr. Assheton Cross), by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“ Provided always, That all rules and regula- 
tions made under or in pursuance of this Act 
shall be forthwith laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, if Parliament be sitting, or if not, 
then within three weeks after the beginning of 
the next ensuing Session of Parliament; and if 
any such jrules or regulations shall be disap- 
proved by either House of Parliament within 
thirty days after the same shall have been so 
laid before Parliament, such rules or regula- 
tions, or such parts thereof as shall be so dis- 
approved of, shall be void and of no effect.”— 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, who had an 
Amendment on the Paper, in page 16, 
line 33, at end of clause, to add “ after 
such rules have been approved by Reso- 
lution of each House of Parliament,” 
said: Mr. Raikes, it is perfectly true 
that the form of the Amendment, of 
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which I have given Notice is adapted to 
the clause as it stands, and equally to 
the Amendment or Proviso proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Bocostey 
of State for the Home Department ; but 
the position is altered by what the right 
hon. Gentleman has now done. The 
right hon. Gentleman has thought fit to 
abandon the Proviso of which he had 
given Notice and has adopted the 
Amendment proposed by my hon. and 
learned Friend opposite the Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon). Now, 
the effect of that change is this—my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury, by his Amendment, goes 
part of the way to the end which I de- 
sire to attain ; because he proposes that 
if any rule be disapproved by a Resolu- 
tion of this House, or the House of 
Lords, it shall not have the force of law; 
whereas my Amendment proposes that 
no rule shall have effect under this Act, 
unless it has been approved by a Reso- 
lution of each House of Parliament. 
I hope the Committee will excuse me 
for now stating my reasons for proposing 
this Amendment. I have opposed this 
Bill on the ground that it proposes to 
abolish an ancient jurisdiction, which 
has been shown to éxist in the justices 
of the peace, undoubtedly in Devonshire, 
but certainly also in other counties, since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. It seems 
as if the House has decided to sweep 
away this ancient jurisdiction, and my 
desire now is, that supposing this House 
to be determined to abolish this juris- 
diction, that this House should take care 
of itself, so that while sweeping away 
a local jurisdiction, the House should 
be quite sure that it retains, and is not 
parting with, its own jurisdiction. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary has explained that the latter words 
of this clause, which declare that these 
rules may repeal Acts of Parliament, 
are unnecessary; and I grant that they 
would have been unnecessary, because, 
whether he had adhered to the form of 
the Amendment which he has proposed 
and abandoned, or adopted the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury, he will give effect to the re- 
peal of enactments by his rules, although 
without the use of express words in the 
Bill. By having accepted the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury, the right hon. Gentleman 
has somewhat confused the position of 
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the matter which is before the Commit- 
tee. I believe, however, that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Dewsbury approves of my proposal, 
which embodies his own, but goes rather 
further in the same direction. I hope, 
therefore, he will withdraw his Amend- 
ment. But if he does not withdraw it, 
I can still move my Amendment as an 
addition to it; and, perhaps, the Com- 
mittee will be good enough to allow me 
now to state my reasons for intending to 
do so. I rejoice that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary has decided 
upon submitting these rules to the two 
Houses of Parliament. I think it a great 
constitutional gain that he has decided 
to do that, for it partly removes that 
which really appeared to me a stigma 
on the Bill. The bare fact that Par- 
liament was asked unconditionally to de- 
legate to an Executive officer of the 
Crown an unlimited power of legislation 
with regard to such important sub- 
jects as how many prisons shall be 
retained ; how many prisons shall be 
abolished ; what classes of prisoners 
shall be placed in each ; what discipline 
shall be established in any or in all; 
what officers shall be appointed ; what 
shall be the diet; what the distinctive 
treatment for non-convicted persons as 
contrasted with that to be pursued to- 
wards convicted prisoners; to ask Par- 
liament to delegate such enormous legis- 
lative powers as these, appears to me to 
be asking for more than Parliament 
ought to grant. The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman to submit these 
rules to the Houses of Parliament ap- 
pears to me to beanacknowledgment that 
the discretionary power for which he 
originally asked was wider than in his 
own judgment, as now matured, ought 
finally to be granted. I take this to be 
a concession to the arguments which 
have been addressed to him and to the 
House in the course of these discussions. 
But there is another consideration which 
I wish to place before the Committee. 
The ‘“half-past 12” rule is now in 
operation, and under that rule no Op- 
posed Business can be taken after half- 
past 12 o’clock at night. Now, on Friday 
last no less than 30 hon. Members placed 
their names on the ballot in order to 
sscure days for their several Notices, 
and on the previous Tuesday there were 
27 hon, Members who ballotted. If 
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these rules are to lie on the Table of 
the House for only 30 days, I put it to 
the House and to hon. Members, what 
chance would an unofficial Member have 
of obtaining an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to these rules ? 
Why, averylamentably bad chance. And 
if he succeeded, what then? He would 
give Notice, and of course he would be 
at once told that it was an adverse 
Notice, and it would primd facie meet 
with the opposition of the Government. 
I submit, then, inasmuch as these rules 
are to be the product of the Home Secre- 
tary, inasmuch as he is to frame them, 
and must give the sanction of his autho- 
rity to them when he lays them on the 
Table of the House, and inasmuch as, 
being a leading Member of the Govern- 
ment, he has ample command of the 
time of this House, whether it would not 
be more convenient to the House, and 
more respectful to the House, if, instead 
of merely placing these rules before the 
House and assuming the consent of the 
House, if objection be not taken within 
30 days—an objection which it would be 
very difficult to take—to these rules, 
which are to have an enacting and re- 
pealing power, rules which, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own or his 
adopted Amendment, are to have all the 
force of an Act of Parliament, I repeat, 
that it would be more convenient and 
more respectful to the House that the 
right hon. Gentleman should, as Home 
Secretary, ask the assent of the House 
to the rules he will produce by moving 
that ‘‘the House do approve these 
rules?”? From conversations which I 
have had with a considerable number of 
hon. Members of this House, I gather 
that they think that what I propose 
would remove much of the constitutional 
objection they entertain to this Bill, and 
at the same time that my proposal would 
facilitate the Business of the House ; be- 
cause otherwise it might happen, owing 
to the difficulty of naming a day for dis- 
cussing the rules, hon. Members might 
be tempted to interpose Questions and 
Motions for Adjournment, in despair 
of attracting the attention of the 
House in any other and more legiti- 
mate manner to those rules, which, 
under this Clause, are to be laid upon 
the Table of the House, and, there- 
fore, will be nominally, at all events, 
submitted to the judgment of the House. 


Committee. 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
withdrawn unexpectedly his Proviso, to 
which he had proposed to add the words 
of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and the 
right hon. Gentleman now offered to 
accept his present Amendment. Seeing, 
however, that by that course he (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) should entirely defeat 
the object he had in view, he felt bound, 
under the circumstances, to ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, in order that 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, who had communicated with him 
on the subject, might be able to propose 
his words. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
felt it impossible to allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn, because he had 
withdrawn his own in its favour. If the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) wished to add any 
words, he might propose them after- 
wards. 

Mr. DODSON thought they were 
getting into some confusion by the num- 
ber of different Amendments before the 
Committee. He would suggest, in order 
that they might have a clear issue before 
them, that the hon. Member (Mr. New- 
degate) should move an Amendment in 
the Proviso now submitted from the 
Chair by striking out all the words after 
‘¢ Parliament,” in order to insert— 





“ That such rules shall not come into opera- 
tion until they have been approved by Resolu- 
tion of each House of Parliament.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
adopt the suggestion thrown out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chester (Mr. Dodson), and move that no 
rules or regulations should come into 
force until adopted by a Resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament. Consider- 
ing the state of Business, and the few 
opportunities afforded private Members 
to bring forward Motions, no opportu- 
nity would be afforded in 30 or 40 days, 
as now proposed, to move any Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

Tn line 5, to leave out from the words ‘‘ Par- 
liament and”’ to the end of the proposed Amend- 
ment, in order to add the words “no such rules 
or regulations shall come into force until the 
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same have been approved by Resolution of each 
House of Parliament.” —(Mr. Newdegate,) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that, if the 
rules were to be discussed, as proposed 
by his hon. Friend, word by word, not 
one of them would probably pass, and 
they would have all the trouble of dis- 
cussing the Bill over again. He (Mr. 
Cross) had made a fair proposition, one 
which would meet the opinion of the 
House—namely, that the rules should 
lie on the Table of the House for a cer- 
tain period—he did not care whether it 
was 30 or 40 days—before they came 
into operation. During that period any 
hon. Member who wished to have any 
of the rules changed would have an op- 
portunity of moving to that effect. No 
less than three or four hon. Members, 
all sitting on the opposite side of the 
House, had put down their own Amend- 
ments after most serious and careful 
consideration, but none of them went so 
far as his (Mr. Assheton Cross’s) 
Amendment went. He hoped the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether the 
rules would have force after they had 
lain for 40 days upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes; it 
was so proposed. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he also 
had an Amendment on the Paper. The 
discussion had proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the rules would be laid on the 
Table of the House; but there was no 
obligation to lay them on the Table, and 
the Home Secretary did not say when 
he would lay them on the Table of the 

House. His Amendment was, that it 
should be imperative for the Home 
Secretary to lay the rules and regula- 

tions upon the Table of the House be- 

fore the Act came into operation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 

the Amendment of the hon. Member for 

North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 

applied to the latter part of the clause, 

and the Amendment now referred to 

applied to the first part of it. The only 

way for the hon. Member for Dudley to 

proceed was, to move to add his Amend- 

ment at the end of the clause. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 

was a misprint in the clause, the word 
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«may ’’ having been printed instead of 
“shall.” It was intended to make it 
imperative on him to produce the rules. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN remarked 
that it still left the time at which they 
should be produced unnamed. 

Mr. WHITWELL supported the view 
of the Government. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, the 
question was, whether the House was to 
settle the rules for unconvicted pri- 
soners, or the Secretary of State. He 
could not consent to so important a mat- 
ter being left to the Secretary of State. 
As to laying these rules on the Table, 
what chance would a private Member 
have of opposing them ? 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that if 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
were negatived, the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) would require 
amendment ; otherwise the moment the 
rules were issued by the Home Secre- 
tary, they would come into force. 

Mr. WHITBREAD hoped they would 
have an opportunity distinctly afforded 
them of bringing the rules and regula- 
tions under the consideration of the 
House and not be content with merely 
having them laid upon the Table for 30 
or 40 days. Such a precaution, as it at 
present existed, was entirely illusory ; 
for instance, in the case of the En- 
dowed Schools schemes, who got an 
opportunity of bringing them under the 
consideration of the House? They 
were now proposing to make rules 
which ought to have been made in the 
Act of Parliament. They ought to 
have an opportunity of making objec- 
tions if they thought fit; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary really meant that they should have 
an opportunity, let him secure it to 
them at once. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed that the 
objections raised by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary were with- 
out any foundation whatever. All he 
required was, that the House should 
have an opportunity of discussing these 
rules and regulations, and he never in- 
tended that they should be laid before 
the House and discussed separately. He 
agreed in what had been said by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Whit- 
bread), that experience had shown the 


difficulties that lay in the way of inde-, 
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pendent Members bringing forward any 
proposal to alter rules of the kind when 
they had been laid upon the Table. The 
right hon. Gentleman had made a most 
significant admission when he said that 
if these rules had to pass the House 
they would never pass at all. 

Mr. WALTER said, that his experi- 
ence in connection with the Endowed 
Schools schemes differed from that of 
the hon. Member who had referred to 
them (Mr. Whitbread), inasmuch as he 
recollected that there had been very 
lively discussions in reference to those 
schemes after they had been laid upon 
the Table. Believing that the objections 
to the clause had no foundation in fact, 
and that there would be ample opportu- 
nity for hon. Members to discuss these 
rules after they had been laid upon the 
Table, he should support the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DODSON referred to the former 
practice of the House with reference to 
the mail and telegraph contracts, and 
said that when those contracts were 
placed on the Table, it was found that 
they either escaped the attention of the 
House, or they were forgotten until it 
was too late, or no opportunity could be 
found to discuss any objection to their 
approval. After some years, the rule 
was altered, and it was made a Stand- 
ing Order that no mail or telegraph 
contract should come into operation until 
it haa received the actual approval of 
the House by Resolution. And so it 
would be in this case, if the 30 or 40 
days’ rule were adopted. What the 
Committee wanted, and what he (Mr. 
Dodson) trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would do in the matter, 
would be to find some satisfactory 
means to give the House an opportu- 
nity of discussing the objections to 
the rules after they had been laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. RODWELL did not think that 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) realized the effect 
of his Amendment; for if it were 
adopted, they might be the whole Ses- 
sion discussing rules and regulations on 
the most trivial points. Further than 
that, if the rules were to receive the 
active approval of the House before they 
came into force, the Home Secretary 
would have no power to alter them to 
suit particular exigencies until the next 
meeting of Parliament. 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN suggested 


that any necessary alteration in the mode 
of procedure could be insured by way 
of Proviso at the end of the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he considered the 
argument of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, in proposing his Amend- 
ment, unanswerable; and he should 
support it. It would be perfectly im- 
possible for any Member to raise a 
discussion within 40 days on the rules. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT hoped 
that means would be afforded by the 
Government to Parliament for discussing 
and, if necessary, altering the rules for 
the management of prisons. That was 
all the Committee desired; and, as- 
suming that his right hon. Friend would 
be able to see his way to make an 
alteration in the clause, he would sug- 
gest an Amendment, to be brought up 
on the Report, to the effect that if 
within 40 days after the rules had been 
laid on the Table no objection was taken 
to them, they should take effect ; but if 
Notice of objection were taken in either 
House of Parliament within 40 days, 
then the rules should not come into 
force until they had received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

Mr. SersEant SIMON supported the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had himself 
drawn up an Amendment to that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) pretty 
much the same as that recommended by 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir Walter Barttelot). The prisons 
of England in the olden time, before 
the labours of Howard, were a scan- 
dal to the civilized world ; and notwith- 
standing the labours of that eminent 
man and the reforms introduced, too 
many cases of tyranny and bullying 
on the part of officials occurred even 
now. The other night the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cross) objected 
to lay the rules and regulations on the 
Table of the House until he had re- 
ceived the Report of the Commissioners. 
It was only reasonable when the rules 
were before hon. Members that any pri- 
vate Member should have the opportu- 
nity of laying his objection to any or all 
of those rules before the House. If the 
right hon. Gentleman really meant to 
give to the House that control which he 
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had promised, then why did he not agree 
that the power of control should be pro- 
perly secured to the House? Every 
private Member knew perfectly well 
that it would be impossible—a mere 
illusion—to suppose he could oppose the 
Government upon any rule merely laid 
upon the Table of the House. Unless 
the Secretary of State would consent to 
give that opportunity the further pas- 
sage of the Bill ought to be opposed 
until a proper arrangement was made. 
The hon. Member proceeded to detail at 
great length the case of Daniel Reddin, 
convicted of riot and assault at Man- 
chester on the occasion of the attack on 
the police van when Serjeant Brett was 
killed. Reddin was sentenced to seven 
years penal servitude and was confined 
in Portland Prison. There, as was 
alleged, he suffered paralysis of arms 
and legs and was unable to do the 
work set him by the prison authorities. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to read 
affidavits alleging illtreatment by the 
medical and prison officers, when 

ApmiraL Sir WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE rose to Order, and asked whe- 
ther every detail ought to be read from 
the affidavits. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as the 
hon. Member’s argument had reference 
to prison rules, he held that he was 
not out of Order; but, at the same time, 
he thought that the hon. Member ought 
not to go fully into all the details of that 
particular case. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
go into the whole case, for there were 
35 affidavits made before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; but, on some future 
occasion, he would bring the whole of 
the case before the House. He would 
only now refer to the salient points. 
The hon. Member proceeded to quote 
details from affidavits, when—— 

THe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
though the hon. Member was entitled in 
discussing the prison rules to refer to a 
particular case, he was travelling beyond 
a mere reference, and was entering into 
details which would be more suitable for 
a separate Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL thought he was jus- 
tified in going into details. The House 
could not stamp too strongly on this Bill 
its determination that prisoners, whether 
tried or untried, should be treated in a 
humane manner. He would, therefore, 
go on to read a few more affidavits, 
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and the hon Member was proceeding, 
when—— 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PARNELL resumed his remarks, 
and was again reading long extracts 
from affidavits, when—— 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was deviating from the univer- 
sal practice of the Committee, and that 
the circumstances to which he was di- 
recting attention were only most distantly 
connected with the question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that the 
point of the case to which he was refer- 
ring was, that a prisoner who was suf- 
fering from paralysis had been treated 
as a malingerer. The hon. Member 
having referred to the manner in which 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act of 
1866 had been passed through Parlia- 
ment by a suspension of the Standing 
Orders, said he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. If it were not 
adopted, the rules made by the Home 
Secretary might be on the Table for the 
full term of 40 days without any hon. 
Member having the opportunity of ob- 
jecting to them. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree to furnish an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the rules. 

Mr. FAY considered the manner in 
which the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department received every sug- 
gestion was fair and reasonable towards 
English prisoners; but he questioned if 
‘the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
show himself equally considerate in the 
Irish Prisons Bill with respect to the 
treatment of Irish prisoners. He en- 
tirely objected to rules, as however 
well intended an Act might be, those 
who would have the making of the 
rules would virtually overrule it. Acts 
which were in themselves good had been 
ruined in Ireland by rules afterwards 
drawn up, and he trusted, therefore, 
that no rules would be allowed upon 
this subject unless they first received the 
sanction of Parliament. 

Mr. BIGGAR maintained that the 
proposed rules should be submitted for 
the approval of the House, and not left 
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who, at some future day, might not be 
an official possessing the confidence of 
the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed that if 
the administration of justice as proposed 
by the Bill was to command the confi- 
dence of the country, it was necessary 
that the rules—which were the very 
essence of the measure—should receive 
the assent of Parliament before being 
put into operation in the manner which 
he had proposed—a manner which was 
the least calculated to interrupt the pro- 
gress of the House. 


Question put, “That the words ‘if 
any such rules’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 89; 
Noes 54: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 47.) 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHerton 


Cross, Amendment (J/r. Serjeant Simon) 
amended by substituting the word 
‘‘ forty,” instead of ‘‘ thirty,’’ in line 6. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Henry James, 
the following Amendment was agreed to, 
and added to the Clause :— 


‘Provided also, That no such rules or regu- 
lations shall come into force or operation until 
the same shall have been laid before Parliament 
for forty days.” 


Mr. BIGGAR proposed to amend the 
preceding Amendment, by adding to it 
the words, ‘‘ or be accepted by a Vote of 
the House of Commons.” The rules 
might then come into force within the 
40 days if the Government asked for a 
Vote of the House in their favour. He 
did not think it necessary to trouble the 
other House about it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
addendum. The proposal was an un- 
usual one, and he did not see any suffi- 
cient reason for it. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PARNELL said, the effect of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cavan was to provide 40 days for 
discussion of the rules. 


to the discretion of the Home Secretary, | Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved to add 
at the end of the preceding Amendment 
a Proviso that the rules and regulations 
should be laid before both House of 
Parliament before the Act came into 
general operation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the last Amendment, 
the words *‘ Provided also, That the first rules 
and regulations made under or in pursuance of 
this Act shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament before this Act comes into general 
operation.” —(Mr. H. B. Sheridan.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Amendment was quite unnecessary, as 
the rules would have to be approved by 
Parliament before they could come into 
force. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN explained 
that his object was to induce the Go- 
vernment either to set forth in the Sche- 
dule or state to Parliament the nature 
of the rules and regulations which were 
to affect untried prisoners. He should 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was obvious 
to every reasonable person that the issue 
was whether the House should have an 
opportunity of deciding on these rules 
or not. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to point out the 
unwillingness of the Home Secretary to 
take the House into his confidence as to 
what gaols and counties should be dis- 
established, if he might use the ex- 
pression, and what was the nature of the 
rules. He also objected to private con- 
ferences between hon. Members who 
wished to move Amendments and the 
Home Secretary; it was more satisfac- 
tory that all discussions should be made 
on the floor of the House. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 119: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 48.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved to add to the 
Proviso that the rules should have the 
force of law after lying 40 days on the 
Table of the House the words— 

“Provided, that no Notice of Motion op- 
posing any rule or regulation shall have been 
given by any Member of the House of Com- 
mons.” 


This, he thought, was only fair towards 
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private Members, who had few oppor- 
tunities of gaining the ear of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the hon. 
Member would not persevere in the 
Amendment, because the object of it 
was opposed to the decision at which the 
Committee had already arrived. 

Captain NOLAN expressed his ap- 
proval of the Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER pointed out 
that if the Proviso were added, some 
hon Member might for the purpose of 
obstruction give Notice of a Motion op- 
posing all the rules. There always 
would be people who would choose to 
be obstructive. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought that at the 
beginning of any Session hon. Mem- 
bers ought to have the opportunity of 
pointing out any defect that might have 
been discovered in the rules. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to give to 
each Member of the House the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views respect- 
ing the rules. 

Mr. PARNELL, out of deference to 
the feeling of the Committee, said he 
would not press his Amendment, al- 
though he considered he would be doing 
wrong by abandoning it. He must, 
however, say that it was incorrect in any 
hon. Member to say that he was charge- 
able with obstructing the business of the 
House. His opinion on that was that 
the action of ienilins should, when 
it was employed, be like that of the 
bayonet, short, sharp, and decisive. He 
would, however, never shrink from en- 
deavouring to obtain a hearing for any 
one who wished to raise a reasonable 
discussion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 43 to 45, inclusive, agreed to. 


Committee. 


Clause 46 (Definition of ‘furniture 
and effects belonging to a prison’’). 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved as 
an Amendment, in page 17, line 13, 
after ‘‘ stores, the addition of the words 
“‘except goods manufactured for sale, 
and materials in store for the purpose of 
such manufacture.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 47 to 49, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 50 (Definition of ‘‘prison”’). 

Mr. GORST moved the first of a series 
of Amendments which stood in the name 
of the hon. Member for Dover (Mr. 
Freshfield), the object of which was to 
prevent lands at present in the posses- 
sion of the prison authorities, and not 
required for the purposes of the prison, 
being vested in the Secretary of State. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the object which the hon. and learned 
Member had in view would be perfectly 
carried out by an Amendment which he 
(Mr. Cross) himself intended to propose. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved to 
add the following words to the Proviso 
at the end of the clause enabling the 
Secretary of State to direct that any 
portion of lands bought, or contracted 
to be bought, before the commencemént 
of the Act by a prison authority, and 
which in his opinion is not necessary for 
the purposes of such prison, shall be re- 
conveyed to the prison authority :— 

‘Or retain such portion or any part of such 
portion, on payment out of moneys provided by 
Parliament of such a sum as may be agreed 
upon, or, in the event of difference, may be de- 
termined by arbitration in manner provided by 
this Act, on the transfer of any such prison to 
him, and the vesting thereof in him as by this 
Act provided.” 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 51, and postponed Clause 4, 
severally agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved, 
after Clause 8, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Report to contain information as to manu- 

facturing processes in prison.) 

“The annual Report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners required by this Act to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament shall state the various 
manufacturing processes carried on in each of 
the prisons within their jurisdiction, and such 
statement shall contain such particulars as to the 
kind and quantities of, and as to the profits on 
the manufactures, as to the number of prisoners 
employed, and otherwise, as may, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of State be best calculated to 
afford information to Parliament.” 


Mr. MORLEY said, with regard to 
work done in prison, and sent into the 
market in competition with the work of 
men engaged in trades outside the walls 
of prisons, large bodies of industrious 
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tradesmen were suffering from the heavy 
pressure in the market of such compe- 
tition; and he should feel it his duty to 
move some declaration to the effect, that 
in the employments to which convicts 
were put, it would be desirable to avoid 
undue interference with trades; but he 
thought a declaration from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would do a 
a great deal to allay an excitement 
which existed, and which was likely to 
continue, unless workpeople had some 
actual guarantee against such compe- 
tition in the Act of Parliament. He 
would like to see the clause which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) had suggested on 
that matter adopted. . 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Morley) was embodied in a clause of 
which he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had 
given Notice to insert in the Bill,.and the 
principle of which had already received 
the approval of many hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. It was to the 
effect that rules and regulations should 
be made, so that sentences of ‘hard 
labour” should include as many trades 
and industries as possible, but always 
so as to prevent undue and unfair com- 
petition with any particular trades and 
industries. In the case of short sen- 
tences to hard labour there was no 
time to learn trades, except those of 
mat-making and brush-making, which 
were subject to severe competition by 
prison labour, but the great thing was 
to lay down a principle. He admitted 
that new clause proposed by the Home 
Secretary was satisfactory so far as the 
information to be laid before Parliament 
was concerned, but it would not meet 
the real difficulty of the question. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped they 
would not get into another long discus- 
sion on a subject which a few nights 
ago had occupied them for many hours. 
There was not the slightest difference of 
opinion about the matter. He would 
read to the Committee part of a letter 
which had been sent out by the Home 
Office on the question of Reformatory 
Schools. It said that the Secretary of 
State wished to repeat the words in 
which he had answered many memorials 
which had been addressed to him on that 
subject—namely, that the establishment 
of Reformatory Schools having been 
authorized by Parliament for the welfare 
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of society in general, it would be impos- 
sible not to continue in them the indus- 
trial occupations which were essential 
characteristics of those institutions; but 
that at the same time every possible care 
should be taken to prevent injury being 
done thereby to particular trades. He 
had no objection to putting a Preamble to 
that effect into the clause on the Report, 
when, if the hon. Member for Bristol 
was not satisfied, he might propose an 
Amendment. 

Mr. MORLEY said, that when the 
subject was last discussed in the House 
there was not one dissentient voice as to 
the propriety of what he urged; and he 
only would make now a simple declara- 
tion that all future Secretaries of State 
would take care that what he complained 
of should not be repeated. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved a 
clause enabling the Secretary of State to 
make special rules as to the treatment of 
unconvicted and certain other prisoners. 


New Clause— 


(Special rules as to treament of unconvicted 
prisoners and certain other prisoners.) 


“(Whereas it is expedient that a clear dif- 
ference should be made between the treatment 
of persons unconvicted of crime and in law 
presumably innocent during the period of their 
detention in prison for safe custody only, and 
the treatment of prisoners who have been con- 
victed of crime during the period of their deten- 
tion in prison for the purpose of punishment, 
and that, in order to secure the observance of 
such difference there should be in force in every 
place in which prisoners are confined for safe 
custody only, special rules regulating their con- 
finement in such manner as to make it as little 
as possible oppressive, due regard only being 
had to their safe custody, to the necessity of a 
conformity to regular rules for the purpose of 
preserving order and good government in the 
place in which they are confined, and to the 
physical and moral well-being of the prisoners 
themselves: Therefore, Be it Enacted, That the 
Secretary of State may from time to time make, 
and when made repeal, alter, or add to special 
rules :— 

‘*(1.) With ‘respect to the retention by a 
prisoner of the possession of any books, 
papers, or documents in his possession at 
the time of his arrest, and which may not 
be required for evidence against him, and 
are not reasonably suspected of forming 
part of property improperly acquired by 
him, or are not for some special reason 
required to be taken from him for the 

ses of justice : 

‘* (2.) With respect to communications be- 
tween a prisoner, his solicitor, and friends, 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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so as to secure to such prisoner as unre- 
stricted and private communication be- 
tween him, his solicitor, and his friends 
as may be possible, having regard only 
to the necessity of preventing any tam- 
pering with evidence, and any plans for 
escape, or other like considerations ; and 
“‘(3.) With respect to arrangements whereby 
prisoners may provide themselves with 
articles of diet, or may be furnished with 
a sufficient quantity of wholesome food, 
and may be protected from being called 
upon to perform any unaccustomed tasks 
or offices; also any matter which the 
Secretary of State may think conducive 
to the amelioration of the condition of a 
prisoner who has not been convicted of 
crime, regard being had to such matters 
as are in this section directed to be re- 
garded,)””—(Mr. Secretary Cross,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


On Question, That the clause be now 
read a second time, 


Mr. Serseant SIMON suggested an 
alteration in the wording of the clause 
with the view of extending the special 
rules to the case of persons arrested 
under a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had only 
had the opportunity of reading the ad- 
ditional clause that morning, and he 
saw, of course, the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to redeem the promise 
made tothe Committee the other evening. 
At the same time he could not but think 
that it was desirable to define in the 
clause the case of those persons arrested 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

rk. ASSHETON CROSS declined to 
adopt the suggestion. With reference 
to persons arrested in Ireland under a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
special provision was already made as to 
their treatment. He could not contem- 
plate the possibility of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act being suspended in England. 
It would be time enough to make special 
rules with reference to persons detained in 
England under a suspension of that Act 
pica its suspension in England was pro- 
posed. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped the day was 
far distant when the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be suspended in England ; but he 
feared that if that evil day should come, 
the moment of panic would not be one in 
which the House would patiently listen 
to an hon. Member who should endea- 
vour to secure exceptional treatment for 
persons about to be arrested. Irish 
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Members felt they must secure the pre- 
sent opportunity, when the House was 
in a better mood, to discuss the matter 
without panic. If no such state of things 
arose, no harm would be done by the 
amendment of the clause. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed with the hon. 
Member for Louth. There had been 
several instances of the suspension of the 
Act within recent experience, and in no 
single instance had the question of the 
treatment of prisoners been considered. 
There was an instance under the late 
Liberal Government, who might be sup- 
posed to have every desire to respect the 
liberty of the subject as far as possible. 
But such was the panic, and such the 
desire on the part of the House to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Empire, that 
the Act for suspension was passed with- 
out discussion, and the Standing Orders 
were suspended to pass the Bill in its 
three stages in one night. Lately the 
House had heard the experience of an 
hon. Member as to the treatment re- 
ceived in prison—as to the way prisoners 
were exposed to all kinds of petty 
tyranny. The Committee must have 
seen how unjust it was that persons not 
convicted, not even charged with crime, 
should be so treated. Some Amend- 


ment was necessary that would meet the 
case of those persons—something that 
extended beyond a mere ‘‘yea’’ or 


‘‘nay.’’? It was not reasonable, and the 
Home Secretary, with that humanity 
which distinguished him, would surely 
see his way to that. The Amendment 
that he (Mr. Parnell) wished fo move 
was the insertion of the words, ‘‘ also of 
all persons arrested under any suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act.” That 
would clearly define the distinction be- 
tween that class of prisoners and others. 
Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Forms of the House did not permit 
the Amendment being put until the 
clause had been read a second time. 


After a few words from Mr. Serjeant 
Son, 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he would agree to the suggestion made 
at an earlier period of the evening to 
substitute the word “shall” for the 
word ‘‘ should”’ in the clause, providing 
that there ‘‘ should” be s octal rules in 
force in every place in which prisoners 
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were confined for safe custody. 
would move accordingly. 


Amendment agreed to; word sub- 
stituted. 


Mr. PARNELL then moved an 
Amendment on the clause, providing 
that ‘all persons arrested under any 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act” 
should also, as well ‘‘as persons uncon- 
victed of crime,” be distinguished in 
their treatment from persons actually 
convicted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, after the word “only,” to insert 
the words “and also all persons arrested under 
any suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS in opposing 
the Amendment, said, he thought that 
the hon. Member for Meath must be 
under some mistake. Under the Act of 
1871 the Lord Lieutenant had the power 
of making rules, and had made rules 
making considerable exceptions in the 
treatment of persons confined under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped the House 
would see the justice of the Amendment, 
which, if it went to a division, he should 
support. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN thought there 
could be no objection to the Amendment. 
It could do no harm, and if acceded to 
then, would prevent a long discussion 
when the Irish Bill was before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BIGGAR saw a clear saving of 
time in adopting the Amendment, which 
could then also be introduced into the 
Trish Prisons Bill. It was the more 
necessary because Irishmen were ruled 
by English authorities, who did not know 
the feelings of the Irish people the same 
as their own Representatives did. 

Mr. PARNELL again urged the im- 
portance of introducing into the Bill a 
provision of this kind, which should 
make the clear distinction that persons 
arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act were convicted of 
no crime. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 67; 
Noes 150: Majority 83.—(Div. List, 
No. 49.) 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved the 
omission of the word ‘‘ moral” from the 
sentence in the proposed new clause for 
‘* preserving order and good government 
in the place in which they are confined, 
and the physical and moral well-being 
of the prisoners themselves.” He wished 
to know what meaning was to be at- 
tached to the word ‘‘moral.’’ Surely a 
prisoner was not to be harassed with 
chapel exercises at. a time when he 
wanted to prepare his defence. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
rather a difficult thing to touch on. He 
had no doubt, however, the word was 
well understood by the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN, in the first 
sub-section of the clause, proposed to 
include ‘‘ money ”’ in the list of articles 
which, being in the possession of an un- 
convicted prisoner at the time of his 
arrest, and not being evidence in con- 
nection with the charge against him, he 
should be allowed to retain. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it was 
undesirable to leave in the hands of 
a prisoner the means of bribing the 
warders. If any portion of the money 
were required for the prisoner’s defence, 
or other legitimate purpose, he could 
obtain it upon making application. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved the 
omission, from the second sub-section, 
of the words, ‘‘restricting the commu- 
nications between a prisoner and his 
friends, in order to prevent his tamper- 
ing with evidence.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 24, 
to leave out the words “any tampering 
with evidence and.” — (Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in oppos- 
ing the Amendment, said, he thought 
the words were so plain that they needed 
no explanation. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
earlier part of the clause was inconsistent 
with the subsequent part. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN : Who are to 
be the judges of tampering ? 

Mx. ASSHETON OROSS: The gaol 
authorities. 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: What au- 
thorities ? 

Mr. PARNELL complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had given no ex- 
planation of the words, and moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


After some conversation, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sirk HENRY JACKSON thought 
the proposal in the clause very reason- 
able, its object being to prevent that 
tampering with evidence which they all 
knew did take place. 

Mr. ANDERSON agreed with this 
view. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH pointed out that it 
was unfair to treat an unconvicted man 
as though he were guilty. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought there was 
a good deal in what the hon. Member 
for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) said to in- 
duce the Committee to insert the words 
in the clause which he proposed. It was 
only fair that a prisoner should have a 
free and unrestricted communication 
with his solicitor and friends before his 
trial, which the clause in a great degree 
prevented him from enjoying. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN observed 
that there was no reason for casting this 
slur on a prisoner; and further, if his 
Amendment were not accepted, there 
would be one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor; and while the rich 
man was out on bail, with every facility 
for preparing his defence, the poor man 
would be in prison under this rule, 
which might be used as a means of in- 
terfering to a great extent with his 
free intercourse with his solicitor and 
friends. 

Dr. KENEALY supported the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that prison officials 
were always inclined to treat every man 
in their custody as if he was guilty. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to treat the 
Amendments with more consideration. 
The clause gave with one breath a liberty 
which with another it took away. A 
general rule ought not to be made stig- 
matizing visitors of prisoners. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS denied that 
he had not treated Amendments with 
due consideration. The clause was only 
enable the Secretary of State to make 

es. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed new Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 40: Majority 134.—(Div. List, 
No. 50.) 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN proposed to 
amend the clause by providing that un- 
convicted prisoners might have cells 
properly warmed and lighted, and of a 
superior class to those provided for con- 
victs in the same prisons. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
words were unnecessary, as the latter 
part of the clause gave the Secretary of 
State all the powers requisite. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHETon Cross; 
the following new Clause :— 


(Salaries. ) 

“There may be paid out of moneys provided 
by Parliament to all or any one or more of the 
Prison Commissioners such salary for their or 
his services as the Secretary of State may with 
the consent of the Treasury determine. 

“ There shall be paid out of moneys provided 
by Parliament to the inspectors and other officers 
and servants of the Prison Commissioners such 
salaries as the Secretary of State may with the 
consent of the Treasury determine.” 


agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Dr. KENEALY*® said, he rose to 
move the insertion of the following new 
clause in the Bill :— 


‘‘The Prisons Commissioners shall make a 
yearly Return to Parliament of all punishments 
of any kind whatsoever which may have been 
inflicted within the prison upon convicts, toge- 
ther with the causes of and reasons for such 
punishments ; and shall report in their own (the 
convicts) language any complaints which may 
have reached them against the treatment which 
they may have received in the prison.” 


He did this because he was persuaded 
that there was a large amount of tyranny 
and cruelty practised in those prisons, 
which could only be restrained, or kept 
in check, by a yearly Return made to 
Parliament, such as he had indicated in 
his proposed clause. There were per- 
sons who said it was well that even 
cruelties should take place, as they would 
have ‘‘a deterrent effect”? upon the 
criminal population. But he begged 
leave to differ from these individuals. 
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In the last century, and even in the early 
part of the present, persons were hanged 
in dozens for trivial offences; but these 
miserable spectacles did not produce “a 
deterrent effect;’’ and it was found neces- 
sary to relax, and not to augment, the 

unishment of death. He never could 

elieve that any useful purpose could 
be gained by the wrongs inflicted in 

risons. And he believed that the 

ouse was not aware of the extent of 
those wrongs. He found in Parlia- 
mentary Return, Number 497, that the 
number of prisoners flogged by order of 
visiting justices in England and Wales, 
from July, 1864, to March, 1871, was 
1,398. This was rather a startling list. 
The world did not know for what sort of 
offences these floggings were inflicted, 
and he desired that Parliament should 
be made acquainted every year with the 
numbers flogged or otherwise punished, 
and the reasons also for the punishment. 
All these punishments, inflicted by order 
of a secret and irresponsible tribunal, 
should be viewed with suspicion and 
jealousy ; there was always a disposition 
to conceal them, which did not look well. 
He instanced the recent case of Gunner 
Charlton, as brought before the House 
by hon. Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin). The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, in his 
usual jaunty and plausible manner, had 
denied, or had made light of many of 
the facts which the hon. Member had 
stated ; but, notwithstanding that, there 
was a general and a deep impression in 
the public mind that Charlton had been 
used with the greatest cruelty at Mill- 
bank. He had also at the beginning of 
the Session brought before the House 
and the Home Secretary details of the 
condition of an unhappy man now in 
Dartmoor, the mention of whose name 
alwayselicited laughterin that Assembly ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman had never 
denied any of the statements made with 
reference to that hapless individual. 
More recently they had all read in the 
papers an account of George Bidwell, 
who was also confined in Dartmoor. 
This person was, he believed, a member 
of the American Bar; he was a man of 
great intelligence, and, he believed, had 
fine feelings. In an evil hour he was 
tempted into forgeries on the Bank of 
England, and was sentenced to penal 
servitude. He was stripped in prison a 
few weeks ago, and then it was discovered 
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that he had actually concealed under his 
armpits a rat and a mouse, which he had 
caught and fed and kept there, to give 
him a sort of companionship during the 
horrible hours of prison. A fact like this 
proved, more than anything he could 
say, how terrible must be the agonies 
which these convicts endured when they 
had recourse to devices like this. These 
things might go on for ever, and the 
House would never know. The right 
hon. Gentleman, by Section 8 of his 
Bill, provided that his Prison Commis- 
sioners might examine into the treat- 
ment and conduct of prisoners, and in- 
quire into all the abuses of the prison, 
and have all the powers of visiting jus- 
tices; but no control was to be exer- 
cised over them, so as to prevent an 
abuse of their powers ; and they were not 
bound to make a report to anybody of 
their acts, or of any abuses. In the 
same way the visiting justices, under 
Section 11, might hear complaints made 
to them, and should report on any abuses 
within the prison; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had not provided as to the 
person to whom they were to report. 
These persons were to have the same 
powers as visiting justices under Sec- 
tions 58 and 59 of the Prison Act, 1865. 
They might confine in a punishment cell 
for one month; they might order cor- 
poral punishment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not stated from what class 
he intended to select his Prison Commis- 
sioners ; but if they were to be chosen 
exclusively from the Army or Navy, he 
feared that there was too much readiness 
among these gentlemen to resort to 
flogging. He said this without intend- 
ing any reflection on either of those 
gallant Services. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that the whole 
internal system of prisons was perfect, 
and that no wrongs could prevail; but 
it was entirely in the gaoler’s discretion 
whether a prisoner could make his 
grievances known. He might take 
means to prevent his ever seeing a Com- 
missioner; and, if he did so, his conduct 
never could be known. All complaints 
should be heard before a tribunal to 
which the public could have access. At 
present the hearing was a farce. The 
complaining prisoner was brought in the 
custody of two warders, preceded by a 
head-warder with his sword, carried into 
a room, and placed in a sort of dock. 
There were present the gaoler and the 
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warders, the clerk, and the Commis- 
sioner, who had probably just lunched 
with the gaoler, had heard his account 
of the matter, and paid very little heed 
to what the convict said. It might be 
said that he could petition the Secretary 
of State. Unfortunately, he feared that 
though petitions might be written, 
they did not always reach the Home 
Office. Petitioners could not always write, 
and they were at the mercy of the school- 
master, who might narrate their wrongs 
in a way that would accommodate his 
superior in the prison. Prisoners, there- 
fore, ought to be allowed to see, or to 
communicate freely with their friends, 
for it was only thus that their miseries 
could be made known. So, when they 
were ill, they ought not to be dependent 
solely upon the prison doctor. The 
House had heard from the hon. Member 
for Meath a startling history of the way 
in which a political prisoner had been 
used; and from the inquiries which he 
himself had made, he believed that the 
complaint was common. At Woking, 
which was a sort of pet prison, a model 
convict prison, in 1872 a man named 
Chapman complained repeatedly to the 
medical officer — ‘I’m dying— I’m 
dying.” He was not believed. A few 
days after he was found dead at the 
surgery door, to which he had crawled. 
And how were the dead treated? Ina 
manner calculated to make the living 
enemies of mankind for ever, when they 
saw the way in which their fellow beings 
were disposéd of. The dead were at 
once carried to a dead house. There 
they were cut open. An inquest was 
held before a jury composed of trades- 
men who supplied the prison, and a 
verdict was found in accordance, not 
with facts, for these did not always come 
before them; but as the prison autho- 
rities wanted. The body was then thrust 
into a long box, lampblacked all over, 
and buried. How must not such hideous 
sights affect even the worst criminals? 
Had it not a tendency to harden them into 
devils? And could it be expected that 
any reformation could ever happen, when 
sights like this were of ordinary occur- 
rence? These men were stripped naked 
every month, to see whether they had 
anything about them, contrary to prison 
tule. This was a savage thing to do; 
it helped to make them savages. He 
had received a letter from a convict, with 
which he felt that he must trouble the 
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House. A sense of ong duty com- 
pelled him to do so. e hon. Member 
read the letter accordingly. It contained, 
amongst other charges of harsh and 
humiliating treatment, this passage— 


“T am sorry to say, with much bitterness, 
that I fell into error, and was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. I was sent to Millbank, 
and when admitted there, I, with fourteen 
others, was subjected to treatment which was 
most revolting to the barbarous mind much less 
to any man of education (pardon my plain lan- 
guage). Immediately we were received, orders 
were given to strip off every article of apparel, 
and that in the presence of each other, ie when 
in a perfect state of nudity each one was ordered 
to stoop down in a most disgusting posture, and 
the officers of the prison inspected each person 
in his in a most revolting manner, even 
.... This,Sir,is done not only onadmission, but 
youare subjected to it frequently, and at any hour. 
Not only is this carried on at Millbank, but also 
at the other prisons, and I leave this with you, 
Sir, to surmise what this treatment must be to 
a refined mind ; it seems to me that the object is 
to induce men to lose their own self-respect, 
and, if that is once lost, reformation is hopeless. 
I can assure you that I complained to the chap- 
lains of two prisons, Millbank and Woking, about 
this treatment, and all I could hearfrom them was, 
that it was part of the discipline of the prison.” 


This was a horrible state of facts; and 
therefore it was that he asked for pub- 
licity. The House had already heard 
of the insolence and indignities with 
which the hon. Member for Louth had 
been treated; he would not therefore 
allude to them again. At Millbank and 
other of those convict prisons it was a 
common thing to apply the galvanic 
battery between the eyes of convicts, 
sometimes to other and more delicate 
parts, which he would not name. That 
was done when the doctors imagined 
that the convicts shammed illness. Ina 
word, so terrible was the system of 
torture going on, that at Chatham con- 
victs had been known to throw them- 
selves under the waggon-trucks, so as to 
break their limbs, and get away to hos- 
pital, where they often remained crippled 
for life. Woking was filled with men 
from Chatham and Portland who had 
cut off their hands at their wrists, or, who 
had chopped off their fingers, to escape 
labour of the cruel kind to which they 
. were compelled. And when they were 
sent to Woking how were they treated ? 
Fifty criminals slept in one room, and 
the night was spent in the narration of 
horrible crimes, or in concocting new 
villanies and robberies when they got 
out, He therefore besought the right 
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hon. Gentleman not to oppose the pub- 
lication for which he asked. 


New Clause— 

(Return of punishments and complaints of pri- 
soners to be made yearly.) 

‘(The Prison Commissioners shall make a 
yearly return to Parliament of all punishments 
of any kind whatsoever which may have been 
inflicted within the prison upon convicts, toge- 
ther with the causes of and reasons for such 
punishments; and shall report in their own 
(the convicts) language any complaints which 
may have reached them against the treatment 
which they may have received in the prison,) ’””— 
(Dr. Kenealy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
with regard to the letters and statements 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Dr. Kenealy), he would point 
out to the Committee that they did not 
give a fair and proper view of the state 
of things existing in convict prisons. 
From inquiries he had made, he found 
that the treatment of prisoners in gaols 
—a subject of great interest to himself 
personally—was conducted on humane 
principles, that the complaints of pri- 
soners were duly attended to, and that 
they were allowed as much correspond- 
ence with their friends as the rules and 
discipline of the prison would warrant. 
He would refer to a lecture by Dr. 
Richardson delivered at the London In- 
stitution, to show that in the prisons 
there was the purest air and the most 
equable temperature. The death-rate 
in some prisons had actually fallen to 
the rate of 3 per 1,000. The cases of 
whipping in one year was only 166, and 
in 1876 only 153. As to the Returns 
of punishment, they were made already 
every year, and would continue to be so 
made, and all the information desired 
by the hon. Member’s Amendment was 
obtainable under existing means. With 
regard to visiting, the Visiting Justices 
saw the prisoners without the attendance 
of prison officials, and heard their com- 
plaints, and he thought the provisions 
of the present Bill would still enable 
them to carry out those objects in a sa- 
tisfactory manner. He had no objection 
to accept the part of the clause provid- 
ing that the Returns should be made 
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yearly to Parliament in the Blue Book ; 
but he could not agree to the last part 
of the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. It was a late hour, and it was 
evident the House was not disposed to 
give attention to the discussion. On the 
front bench opposite he saw several 
Cabinet Ministers asleep, and they cer- 
tainly had not heard the speech of the 
Home Secretary. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Committee would al- 
low the clause to be disposed of that 
night. His right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had met the proposition in a 
fair spirit, and it was only a question 
how far a principle which had been 
conceded should be carried. It was de- 
sirable that the Bill should be reprinted 
with the additions, in order to put it be- 
fore the country. If the clause were 
disposed of, the other clauses might be 
discussed to-morrow should Business al- 
low. If not, he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would forego the introduction of 
the remaining Amendments, until the 
Bill was brought up on Report. The Bill 
had been a long time before the House, 
and many lengthened discussions had 
taken place. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not feel satisfied 
that such an important clause could be 
disposed of so hastily. 

Mr. MONK thought the proposal was 
not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON appealed to 
the hon. Member for Cavan not to per- 
sist in his Motion. 

Dr. KENEALY also joined in the 
appeal. He would agree to limit his 
Amendment to the portion accepted by 
the Home Secretary. 


After some discussion, 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was all very 
well for the hon. Member for Stoke, who 
had made his speech on the subject, toad- 
vise goingon. He(Mr. Parnell) was one 
of those who had not had an opportunity 
of speaking, and wished to say some- 
thing on the subject. It was now a 
quarter past 1 o’clock, and he felt very 
tired and quite unequal to speaking 


now. 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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Mr. DILLWYN supported the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
greatly desired to have the Bill re- 
printed before Easter, in order that the 
visiting justices at the ensuing quarter 
sessions might consider it as amended 
before the report was taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not feel 
influenced by the argument that it was 
desirable to prevent discussion. He 
did not see why the Bill should be 

ushed on without being discussed. 

Cries of ‘‘Divide!”] Of course he 
should divide, but he might say that it 
would only be a repetition of Friday 
night, as the discussion could not go on 
at that hour. 


After some time— 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 138: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 51.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. CALLAN then moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. [‘‘No, no!’’] 

Mr. PARNELL asked what portion 
of the clause the Government were pre- 
pared to accept ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the portion of the clause agreed to 
was that as to the annual Returns of 
punishments. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, then the most 
important part—as to the complaints of 
prisoners—was excluded. 

Mr. PARNELL joined in thinking 
this was the most important part of the 
clause. It was entirely impossible for 
him or anyone else to go into the sub- 
ject at that hour, and he hoped they 
would report Progress. What he would 
have to say to-morrow really would not 
occupy as much time as had been wasted 
to-night. He hoped the Government 
would not force another division on the 
point. 

Mr. KING - HARMAN protested 
against the courte taken, and said, if 
the clause were to be adopted, it had 
better provide for the latest editions of 
slang dictionaries being supplied to the 
House, so that complaints of convicts 
might be understood. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR protested against 
the obstruction to Business, 
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After some time— 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(r. Callan.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 4; 
Noes 134: Majority 130.—(Div. List, 
No. 52.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.”’ 


Mr. KIRK moved to report Pro- 

ess. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER protested against these repeated 
divisions on the part of such a small 
minority. It was evidently not the opi- 
nion of the Government, but that of the 
House against the minority. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was some- 
times a duty to be in opposition to the 
House, and expressed his intention to 
proceed with a division. 

Mr. SULLIVAN appealed to the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Kirk) not 
to press his Motion. If any vital ques- 
tion were behind the Motion, there 
would not be only two Irish Members 
speaking. 

After some time— 

Motion’ made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’”— 
(Mr. Kirk.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 4; 
Noes 132: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 53.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. PARNELL then moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair, expressing 
regret that the majority should be so 
unreasonable. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 132: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 54.) 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause be now 
read a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ convicts,’’ in line 3, to 
the end of the Clause.” —(Mr. Secretary 
Cross.) 


VOL. CCXXXIII. [rump serrEs] 





Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 114: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 55.) 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGHS AND SANITARY 
DISTRICTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gorst, Bill to make better 
provision for the exercise by the Education 
Department of powers with reference to local 
Acts relating to the alteration of the Boun- 
daries of Boroughs and Urban Sanitary Districts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gorsr, Colonel 
Srvart, and Mr. Hopwoop. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pvustiic Bru — Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 63. 9d.) 
[40 Vict. c. 6]. 


Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Friday the 13th 

of April next, a quarter 

before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Judicial Proceedings (Rating) * [77]. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Re- 
venue (Duties on Offices and Pensions) * [91] ; 
High Court of Justice (Costs) (re-comm.) * 
[99]. 


T 
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yearly to Parliament in the Blue Book ; 
but he could not agree to the last part 
of the clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. It was a late hour, and it was 
evident the House was not disposed to 
give attention to the discussion. On the 
front bench opposite he saw several 
Cabinet Ministers asleep, and they cer- 
tainly had not heard the speech of the 
Home Secretary. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Committee would al- 
low the clause to be disposed of that 
night. His right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had met the proposition in a 
fair spirit, and it was only a question 
how far a principle which had been 
conceded should be carried. It was de- 
sirable that the Bill should be reprinted 
with the additions, in order to put it be- 
fore the country. If the clause were 
disposed of, the other clauses might be 
discussed to-morrow should Business al- 
low. If not, he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would forego the introduction of 
the remaining Amendments, until the 
Bill was brought up on Report. The Bill 
had been a long time before the House, 
and many lengthened discussions had 
taken place. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not feel satisfied 
that such an important clause could be 
disposed of so hastily. 

Mr. MONK thought the proposal was 
not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON appealed to 
the hon. Member for Cavan not to per- 
sist in his Motion. 

Dr. KENEALY also joined in the 
appeal. He would agree to limit his 
Amendment to the portion accepted by 
the Home Secretary. 


After some discussion, 


Mr. PARNELL said, it was all very 
well for the hon. Member for Stoke, who 
had made his speech on the subject, toad- 
vise goingon. He(Mr. Parnell) was one 
of those who had not had an opportunity 
of speaking, and wished to say some- 
thing on the subject. It was now a 
quarter past 1 o’clock, and he felt very 
tired and quite unequal to speaking 


now. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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Committee. 


Mr. DILLWYN supported the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
greatly desired to have the Bill re- 
printed before Easter, in order that the 
visiting justices at the ensuing quarter 
sessions might consider it as amended 
before the report was taken. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not feel 
influenced by the argument that it was 
desirable to prevent discussion. He 
did not see why the Bill should be 

ushed on without being discussed. 

Cries of ‘‘Divide!”] Of course he 
should divide, but he might say that it 
would only be a repetition of Friday 
night, as the discussion could not go on 
at that hour. 


After some time— 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 138: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 51.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. CALLAN then moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. [‘‘No, no!’’] 

Mr. PARNELL asked what portion 
of the clause the Government were pre- 
pared to accept ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the portion of the clause agreed to 
was that as to the annual Returns of 
punishments. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, then the most 
important part—as to the complaints of 
prisoners—was excluded. 

Mr. PARNELL joined in thinking 
this was the most important part of the 
clause. It was entirely impossible for 
him or anyone else to go into the sub- 
ject at that hour, and he hoped they 
would report Progress. What he would 
have to say to-morrow really would not 
occupy as much time as had been wasted 
to-night. He hoped the Government 
would not force another division on the 
point. 

Mr. KING - HARMAN protested 
against the courte taken, and said, if 
the clause were to be adopted, it had 
better provide for the latest editions of 
slang Eeticnssiee being supplied to the 
House, so that complaints of convicts 
might be understood. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR protested against 
the obstruction to Business, 
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After some time— 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(r. Callan.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 4; 
Noes 134: Majority 130.—(Div. List, 
No. 52.) 


Question again 
Clause be now re 


Mr. KIRK moved to report Pro- 

ess. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER protested against these repeated 
divisions on the part of such a small 
minority. It was evidently not the opi- 
nion of the Government, but that of the 
House against the minority. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was some- 
times a duty to be in opposition to the 
House, and expressed his intention to 
proceed with a division. 

Mr. SULLIVAN appealed to the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Kirk) not 
to press his Motion. If any vital ques- 
tion were behind the Motion, there 
would not be only two Irish Members 
speaking. 


roposed, ‘‘ That the 
a second time.”’ 


After some time— 

Motion’ made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Kirk.) 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 4; 
Noes 132: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 53.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. PARNELL then moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair, expressing 
regret that the majority should be so 
unreasonable. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 132: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 54.) 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause be now 
read a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “convicts,” in line 3, to 
the end of the Clause.” —(Mr. Secretary 
Cross.) 
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Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.’” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 114: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 55.) 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGHS AND SANITARY 
DISTRICTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gorst, Bill to make better 
provision for the exercise by the Education 
Department of powers with reference to local 
Acts relating to the alteration of the Boun- 
daries of Boroughs and Urban Sanitary Districts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gorsrt, Colonel 
Srvart, and Mr. Hopwoop. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusiic Brrr — Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (£9,641,960 6s. 9d.) 
[40 Vict. c. 6]. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Friday the 13th 

of April next, a quarter 

before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th March, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Pustic Brris—Second Reading— 
Judicial Proceedings (Rating) * [77]. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Re- 
venue (Duties on Offices and Pensions) * [91] ; 
High Court of Justice (Costs) (re-comm.) * 
[99]. 
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Turkey—Bosnia and 


QUESTIONS. 


oro — 
The House met at Two of the clock. 
CORONERS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether there is 
any such immediate prospect of legisla- 
tion with regard to the office of Coroner 
in Ireland as to render it inexpedient 
that elections to that office should for 
the present take place; if not, whether 
he will direct that such elections should 
be held as usual ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I am not aware that there is any imme- 
diate prospect of legislation with regard 
to the office of coroner in Ireland; but I 
have no power to interfere in the elec- 
tions of coroners, and it is not my duty 
to give any directions with regard to 
them. If a vacancy in the office of 
coroner be duly reported to the Lord 
Chancellor, a fresh election is manda- 
tory, and I am informed that the war- 
rant for a fresh election to a vacancy 
which recently occurred in the hon. 
Member’s county was signed by the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal some 
time ago, in the temporary absence of 
the Lord Chancellor in London. 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL— 
THE QUEEN vy. CASTRO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has read the depositions of those 
witnesses who were subponed at the 
Tichborne Trial or required to attend 
for the prosecution, but were not called ; 
and, whether he will allow the same to 
be inspected by Mr. Biddulph, or such 
person as he may appoint, he having 
sworn that the convict is his cousin ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I really 
can only repeat what I have said before, 
that I have read every paper that has 
been sent to the Home Office ; but as to 
the inspection of these papers, I presume 
that the gentleman in question will be 
able to get any information from the 
persons who made those statements 
without coming to the Home Office for 
it. Ido not see why the usual course 


should be departed from in this case. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, Mr. Biddulph 
could not communicate with them, be- 
cause they were witnesses called by the 
Government, 
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Hersegovina.— Questions. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
--ALLEGED RENEWAL OF OUTRAGES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to statements in despatches 
published in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian”’ 
of the 26th of March, Whether any 
information has been received at the 
Foreign Office with respect to an outrage 
committed by Bashi Bazouks under a 
Bey named Culenovie, who are stated to 
have fallen on a number of refugees who 
had returned to a village in Bosnia called 
Otchievo, and to have cut ten of them to 
pieces with nameless horrors; also of an 
outrage in the Herzegovina, at a place 
called Glomosh, where it is stated that 
Turks interrupted a Greek bridal proces- 
sion, beheaded four of the guests and ex- 
ro their bodies on poles, and that the 

ride died from the effects of the outrages 
she endured; whetherany communication 
has been addressed to or received from 
any of Her Majesty’s Consuls with refe- 
rence to these events; and, whether the 
Government have any information to 
confirm the statement in the paper above 
referred to that ‘‘ the state of the rural 
districts of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
becoming inconceivable in its distress 
and horror ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE: Mr. Speaker, with 
regard.to the first part of the Question 
of the hon. Member, I have to state 
that neither Mr. Holmes, our Consul at 
Bosna-Serai, nor Mr. Freeman, our Vice 
Consul at Mostar, have sent reports 
which justify the statements published 
in Zhe Manchester Guardian. On the 
13th instant, in consequence of a com- 
munication from Belgrade which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of the 12th, to the 
effect that murders and outrages were 
on the increase in Northern Bosnia, a 
telegram was sent to Consul Holmes, in- 
structing him to report whether any 
atrocities were being committed, and on 
the 15th he reported that none had been 
heard of at Serajevo. I cannot say more, 
or give the House more information 
than that. But I may observe—as I 
stated the other day—that a general 
Circular had been sent from the Foreign 
Office to all our Consuls in Turkey, 
drawing their attention to this subject 
particularly, and directing them to in- 
quire — themselves, if possible — when 
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Turkey— Bosnia and 


any outrage of the kind described in the 
Question of the hon. Member was al- 
leged to have been committed ; and they 
were to make their journeys at the public 
expense. 

Mr. JAMES asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the series of outrages mentioned in 
the letter of the ‘‘ Times”’ correspondent, 
dated Pera, March 17th, headed ‘‘ Turk- 
ish anarchy,”’ and more particularly in 
the district of Bitolia, and as occurring 
in the months of November, December, 
and January last are correct; whether 
communications have been received from 
Her Majesty’s representatives at Con- 
stantinople, or the Consuls in Turkey in 
corroboration of the statements men- 
tioned in that letter; and, how soon 
after Easter Papers will be presented 
with reference to the internal condition 
of the Christian provinces of Turkey ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that I 
have read again, since this Question 
was put upon the Paper, the account of 
the occurrences in Zhe Times of yester- 
day. We have not heard at the Foreign 
Office of the particular outrage men- 
tioned in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but, as I stated yesterday, we had 
heard of an outrage near Adrianople. 
I must also remind the hon. Member 
that these outrages to which he alludes, 
and which are described in~ Zhe Times, 
are outrages which apparently took 
place some time ago, and that they are 
reported to Zhe Times by private persons, 
or newspaper correspondents. Whether 
they are true or not it is impossible for 
me to say. All I can say is that we 
have not received any information re- 
specting these particular outrages, but 
our Consuls have reported that the 
country is in a very disturbed state. 
There can be no doubt aboutthat. Mr. 
Vice Consul Dupuis is now engaged in 
investigating the cases reported to have 
occurred at a place a few hours’ distance 
from that town which were mentioned 
in a letter to The Times of March 6, and 
which have already been referred to in 
the House. I would also remind the 
hon. Member and the House that I 
stated the other day that Mr. Blunt, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, had 
been ordered to proceed to Philippo- 
polis, being detached for that particular 
duty because he understood the Sc cssien 
language, and was well acquainted with 
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many of the Bulgarian people, and that 
he would proceed in a few days to the 
district to report upon all these occur- 
rences as accurately and as rapidly as 
possible. I think I have mentioned al- 
ready, in answer to the Question asked 
by the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Jenkins), that a Circular despatch has 
been issued; therefore, if any of these 
outrages are heard of by any of our 
Consuls in Turkey there is no reason to 
doubt that they will be reported to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. JAMES: I wish to point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that he has not 
answered the latter part of my Question 
with reference to Papers. I would also 
like to ask him whether his remarks in 
reference to Consul Blunt refer to Phi- 
lippopolis or to Bitolia. 

Mr. BOURKE: Oh, no; he is to 
proceed to Bulgaria and then to Philip- 
popolis. With regard to Bitolia, an- 
other Consul is to proceed to that part 
of the country in his place, with the 
same instructions, of course. With re- 
gard to the Papers, they will be pre- 
sented very soon after Easter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Referring to 
the answer of the hon. Gentleman, if 
Consul Blunt was sent to Philippopolis, 
is it the case that Assistant Consul Cal- 
vert has left Philippopolis ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, he has not left 
Philippopolis. Mr. Blunt is to proceed 
to Adrianople, and he is to go also to 
Philippopolis, but his head-quarters will 
be at Adrianople. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON : Deprecating 
the censure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the House, I wish to ask an 
unargumentative Question. I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information as tothe present state 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, particularly 
with reference to the condition of the 
non-Mussulman population ; and, whe- 
ther the report is true that the in- 
habitants of Candia persist in refusing 
to send a deputy to the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment; and also whether he has heard 
from Mr. Jocelyn as to the atrocities 
which he said he would inquire into ? 

Mr. BOURKE: With regard to the 
general condition of Bosnia, Consul 
Holmes reported from Serajevo on the 
13th that insurgent bands were to be 
found throughout the country; but he 
also reported that he had heard of no 
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atrocities in his neighbourhood. Then 
the hon. Gentleman asks with regard to 
the condition of the population in the 
North of Bosnia. We are told thata 
large emigration has taken place from 
Bosnia across the Austrian frontier, and 
generally I stated the other day that 
great distress prevailed among them. In 
answer to the Question the hon. Member 
has asked me with regard to Crete, I 
beg to state that the Governor General 
of Crete, some three weeks ago, directed 
the Council of Crete to elect two mem- 
bers—one a Christian and the other a 
Mussulman—to serve in the Ottoman 
Parliament; but the Council refused 
compliance with the request, on the 
ground that it was unfair that the Chris- 
tian population, which numbers, I be- 
lieve, about 200,000, should only be re- 
presented by one representative, and 
that at the same time the Mussulmans, 
who were only 70,000, should be allowed 
to send one representative to the Ottoman 
Parliament also. They refused also to 
send deputies on the ground thatin 1867 
Crete received a Constitution under which 
they considered that they were not 
legally bound to do what was required 
of them. With regard to the outrages, I 
stated the other day that they were being 
investigated by Consul Dupuis. We 
have not received Consul Dupuis’ report ; 
but we know that he has gone himself 
to the scene of the outrages, 10 hours 
distant from Adrianople, and that he is 
making his investigation. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1876)— 
THE LOAD-LINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If the load-line 
required to be painted on the sides of 
ships, in accordance with the Act of 
1876, is to be regarded as a salt or fresh 
water line; and, if the latter, to ask if 
the owner is at liberty to submerge it 
when loading in fresh water; and, if he 
will state in detail the principle of the 
policy governing the action of the Board 
of Trade in the marking of the load-line 
at home and abroad, distinguishing 
between the rules (if any) regulating the 
load-line of wood and iron sailing ships, 
and also those of coast and over-sea 
steamers ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
hon. Member has only to refer to the 
Act of last year to see that it expressly 
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refers the load-line to salt water. He 
might also recollect that, in passing that 
Act, Parliament carefully avoided allow- 
ing Government to fix any load-lines, 
but imposed the duty on shipowners, 
and, therefore, the Board of Trade has 
made no rules regulating the marking 
of load-lines. 


NAVY—ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, How it is 
intended to apply the estimated sum of 
£12,634, stated (in Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 106, of 14th March 1877) to be the 
cost of the proposed establishment of 
100 chief engine-room artificers in the 
Royal Navy ; and, whether that,sumfre- 
presents the estimated future pay of 100 
men of the said new rating some four 
or five years hence, when the scheme 
shall be fully developed, or the pay of 
the said men next year ; and, if the latter 
(inasmuch as until June 1878 no engine- 
room artificer can have qualified himself 
for the higher rating by ten years’ ser- 
vice), it is intended to promote at once 
to the higher rating and pay 100 engine- 
room artificers who have not served ten 
years, or, if not, how the estimate of 
£12,634 is accounted for ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
estimated sum referred to was intended 
to provide for the ultimate cost of the 
new rating. The sum taken in next 
year’s Estimates was something under 
£6,000 for that purpose, and it was 
proposed almost immediately to promote 
50 artificers to the new rating, notwith- 
standing that they had not completed 
their 10 years’ service. In the course 
of a short time, after the 10 years’ ser- 
vice of other artificers had been com- 
pleted, he hoped that a considerable 
number would be added to the rating. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—IRISH BUSINESS. 


QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What will be the 
first Irish Business after the Recess, and 
on what date will it be taken; and, 
also, can he give any detailed informa- 
tion as to the probable general course 
of Irish business after Easter ? 
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Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: If 
the order for the second reading of the 
Public Health Consolidation Bill should 
not be reached to-day, I shall hope to 
take it on Thursday week; and I trust 
that my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland may 
be able to move the second reading of 
the County Officers and Courts (Ireland) 
Bill on Friday week.@But with regard 
to the course of other measures specially 
relating to Ireland which have been in- 
troduced by the Government, that must 
mainly depend upon the progress of the 
general Business of the House; and if 
that should be to some extent facilitated 
by the hon. and gallant Member, and 
two or three other Members of the Party 
with which I understand he has some 
official connection, I should hope to give 
him more definite information on the 
point than I am at present able to 
afford. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION. 
CORRECTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked permission 
of the House to correct a mistake into 
which he fell in answering a Question 
put to him on Tuesday last by the hon. 
and learned Member for Gloucester. He 
stated that the former Secretary to the 
Railway Accidents Commission had been 
superseded. He had received a letter 
from Mr. Pellew, the gentleman in ques- 
tion, stating that he had not been super- 
seded, but that he had resigned. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SIR H. 
DRUMMOND WOLFF AND MR. GLAD- 
STONE.—PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise with great reluctance to 
take a course which has been imposed 
upon me in consequence of a letter which 
appeared in the papers yesterday, and 
which was written by the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone.) 
I should not have taken this course had 
it not been at the advice of many Friends 
of mine in the House, on whose judg- 
ment, both in social and in Parliamen- 
tary matters, I place the greatest reliance. 
But it is their opinion—and I think it 
will be borne out by the opinion of this 
House—that when any hon. Member is to 
be questioned by another as to any state- 





ment he has made in debate, that Ques- 
tion should be put in this House, so that 
both the Question and the Answer should 
be given in the presence of those who 
have heard the cause of it. I must 
state, Sir, for my own part, that nothing 
would give me greater dissatisfaction 
than to say anything which I thought 
would be considered a misstatement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, or anything 
which would improperly wound his feel- 
ings. Had I madesuch a misstatement, 
had I misrepresented him wilfully, or 
had I thought I had done so, I should 
at once have made reparation. I will go 
further, and say that I should infinitely 
regret if, in the heat of debate, any ex- 
pression should escape me which, though 
technically correct, was not consistent 
with the deference and consideration 
especially due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man from his great fame, his long career 
as a statesman, and the pre-eminent 
ability which he possesses. In these 
circumstances, I confess I was somewhat 
astonished at seeing in Zhe Times and 
Daily News of yesterday a letter, the 
terms of which are, no doubt, in the 
knowledge of most hon. Members. I do 
not complain of a circumstance which 
occurred—namely, that I did not receive 
that letter till after its publication, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman sent it 
to a house in which I lived last year, but 
which appears as my address in some of 
the ordinary books of reference. At the 
same time, the right hon. Gentleman 
had to take one of two courses—either 
that suggested by his position asa Member 
of this House or that of a writer to the 
public Press. As a Member of this House 
he should have challenged me in this 
House ; as a public writer he ought not 
to have sent a letter to the Press until 
he knew from an acknowledgment from 
me that I had received it and had an 
opportunity of publishing my reply along 
with his charge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman begins— 

‘In the debate of last evening, at the time 
when you knew I could not reply to you, you 
produced citations from a speech of mine in 


February, 1867, on the affairs of Crete, and had 
your reward in the cheers of your friends.’’ 


Now, it is perfectly true that the right 
hon. Gentleman under ordinary circum- 
stances could not reply to me; but the 
same observation would hold good of 
any speech made after an earlier speaker. 
It was not entirely my fault that I did 














not speak before the right hon. Gentle- 
man. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket) was sitting below me; and I 
said to him—‘‘ If you are not going to 
follow the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) I should like to do so.” 
My hon. and learned Friend, however, 
had made his preparations; he had 
taken notes of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Haekney (Mr. Faw- 
cett); and, of course, after the noble 
Lord he was first and I was second. 
But the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had opportunities that night of answer- 
ing me if he had thought proper to do 
so. There were numerous Motions for 
Adjournment upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman might have spoken ; or if he 
did not take advantage of these, he 
might have made on Monday night such 
an opportunity as I am making now, 
especially as the publication of his letter 
only preceded that occasion by a very 
few hours. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman has made against me in print 
a very serious charge. I do not know 
whether the words ‘garbled citation” 
and ‘garbled quotation” are Parlia- 
mentary words; but certainly I do not 
think they are words which should be 
used from one Member to another, either 
in this House or out of it, without con- 
siderable reflection, and without first 
. calling upon the Member so charged for 
some explanation. Now, the quotations 
of which the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains are these, and I must ask the in- 
dulgence of the House, as the letter is 
of some length, to allow me to make the 
question clear. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says— 

“Into such a citation you have been led, cer- 
tainly not by an intention to mislead, probably 
by an eager haste, or by an injudicious friend ;”’ 
but I beg to state that in speaking as I 
did I was not led into anything by an 
‘‘injudicious friend ;” that thequotations 
which I gave were deliberately made ; 
and that if any blame attaches to any 
one in consequence of their having been 
given, that blame I distinctly assume. 
In the first of the quoted passages, says 
the right hon. Gentleman— 

“T deprecated the severance of Crete from 
Ottoman rule. Now, this is what I have steadily 
done throughout the present controversy with 
regard to the Slav Provinces.” 

That I acknowledge. I admit that the 
right hon. Gentleman deprecated the 
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severance of Crete from Ottoman rule, 
and that he has on several occasions 
deprecated the severance of the Slav 
Provinces from that rule; but the ques- 
tion now is as to mode in which peace 
is to be maintained at the present time, 
and not the severance of the Slav Pro- 
vinces. The right hon. Gentleman then 
says— 

“Tn the second reference words are so selected 
as to convey the impression that I had laid down 
some general doctrine that humanity was to be 
set aside whenever it came into conflict with 
neutrality. If you had read what is omitted 
from your quotation, it would have been per- 
ceived that I did nothing of the kind—that I 
was giving no opinion on the Cretan case as a 
whole.” 


Now, I distinctly deny that either the 
words I quoted or the intention with 
which I quoted them “laid down some 
general doctrine that humanity was to 
be set aside whenever it came into con- 
flict with neutrality.”’” It would be ab- 
surd for me to say so. What I did then 
I do now, and that is to point out that the 
present policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is inevitable, from the previous 
policy of Governments to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged, and to 
the dicta which at different times he has 
laid down, whether in office or out of it. 
I showed that in 1856, in 1862, in 1867, 
and again in 1871 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends and_ political 
associates laid down a policy for this 
country the inevitable consequence of 
which is the policy now pursued by the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
goes on to say— 
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“On certain Papers then just presented to us, 
not the principal Papers on the subject, but 
those which made known to us the earliest 
stages of the insurrection, I conveyed my opi- 
nion that those Papers did not furnish a case in 
which the claims of humanity called for a de- 
parture from the laws of neutrality.” 

If the House will allow me to read— 
[‘* Order!” ]—I must ask the indulgence 
of the House to read a quotation, not 
per se, but with the phrases which pre- 
cede it and the phrases which follow it, 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and in protesting against the 
charge of garbling I think the House 
will see that the citations which I made 
were complete in themselves and are not 
modified by the context. The right hon. 
Gentleman commenced in that speech by 
alluding to the Papers, and, therefore, 
I will begin at that part of his speech 

















in which Papers are mentioned. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“‘T am happy to observe that, as far as I can 
gather from the Papers before us, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office (Lord 
Stanley) has exhibited much discretion and for- 
bearance in this matter.” 


Then follow the phrases I read— 

“‘T agree in the opinion ”’— 
the right hon. Gentleman does not say 
the opinion expressed in the Papers, but 
the general opinion— 


“that he rightly determined to observe and 
enforce the laws of neutrality, even though at the 
expense of the calls of mere humanity. The calls 
of mere humanity it was his duty to repress, 
and he has repressed them.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman goes on 
to say— 


“ Tt was right and wise to say that he would 

not encourage the separation of Candia from the 
Ottoman Empire; and it was also right and 
wise to point out to the Ottoman Porte, as he 
has done, especially in his despatch of the 17th 
of January of this present year, that the true 
policy of the Ottoman Empire, its only policy— 
the only possible course which it could take in 
relation to the Powers of Europe, with peace 
and satisfaction to others as well as to itself—was 
to do full justice to the principles of the Hatti- 
Humayoun, and to allow the Christians under 
their rule to feel that, though nominally under 
the sway of a Mussulman Power, they enjoyed 
all the advantages of a Christian Government.” 
—([8 Hansard, clxxxv. 444.] 
Has not the same recommendation been 
made at the present moment by Her 
Majesty’s Government? Then he goes 
on to the other points, and here I must 
say that when with so much haste and 
precipitation the right hon. Gentleman 
accuses me of garbling the quotations 
which I selected, he might have been a 
little more careful in his own quotations 
and selections. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman says— 

“Within a few lines of your quotation, while 
commending the policy of Lord Stanley, I go 
on to supply the answer in the following words : 
—‘ I cannot but hope that within the last year 
we have seen a step in advance in that policy, 
adopted not at the first moment, but after a 
brief delay—which it is not for us to complain 
of—in the case of the Danubian Principalities. 
The literal application of it may be impossible, 
but I hope that the principle acted upon in that 
instance may be adopted throughout the Euro- 
pean Provinces of the Ottoman Porte.’”’ 


These are the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but in what follows that 
passage of his original speech he more 
than strengthens the position of the 
Government, for he says— 
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‘* My hon. Friend the Member for Southwark 

has pointed out, and the noble Lord points out, 
the difficulty in the case of Candia, which 
arises trom the presence of a Mahomedan 
population, which, though numerically small 
as compared with the Christian population, 
is in possession of domination and ascen- 
dency from ancient times, and is in a more 
powerful position in consequence of the pro- 
perty and rank which belong to its members. 
I do not, therefore, pretend to say that the same 
arrangements as those which have been adopted 
elsewhere are applicable to Crete; but we are 
entitled to require from Turkey the execution 
of her literal engagements, and we are entitled 
to recommend to her such a policy as the noble 
Lord has put before her in his despatches.— 
[Ibid] 
But the case of Crete then was strictly 
analogous to the case which we have 
to deal with at present. You can- 
not adopt in these Provinces the ar- 
rangements which have been found 
applicable elsewhere, for the very same 
reason that the Mahomedan populations 
in them are so powerful in consequence 
of their property and rank. [‘‘ Order!’’} 
I do not wish to conclude with a Motion ; 
but I must be allowed to establish my 
position, that this policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in 1877 is the same 
as the policy of 1867, which the right 
hon. Gentleman approved. The policy 
with regard to Crete was exactly the 
same as the policy now pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman made these statements in 
1867, when out of office; but I would 
like the House to allow me to show what 
he did on this subject when he came 
into office ; and I think I will be able to 
make it clear to hon. Members how 
analogous his conduct then was to what 
the conduct of the Government is now. 
There are two points urged by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member up 
to this moment has availed himself very 
fully of the right of personal explana- 
tion ; but it appears to me that he is now 
going into new matter, and I must sub- 
mit to him that he ought to confine him- 
self solely to matters strictly necessary 
for personal explanation. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Iam 
afraid, therefore, I shall have to conclude 
with a Motion. I shall, however, try to 
confine myself, strictly speaking, to the 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he says— 

“Your object, as far as I understood it, was 
to show that at that period, when you quite erro- 
neously suppose me to have contemplated an 
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early return to office, I professed opinions on the 
Eastern Question which I now combat and con- 
demn.”’ 


I am trying to elucidate that portion of 
his letter, because I say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are at this moment 
pursuing a policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1867 approved. I will say 
that it is generally alleged against the 
Government that they rendered impos- 
sible any results from: the Conference, 
because they announced previously that 
we were not going to use coercion. 
[‘‘Order!’’] I think it is right to call 
attention to what has been said on high 
authority upon this subject upon the 
other side of the House. Towards the 
end of 1868 a Conference was called to- 
gether to settle the affairs of Crete, and 
the differences between Turkey and 
Greece ; and what did Lord Clarendon, 
who was responsible to the right hon. 
Gentleman, write to Lord Lyons on that 
subject? The noble Lord wrote on 
December 29th, 1868— 

“Now it appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Powers should at the outset care- 
fully guard themselves against taking any ac- 
tive part beyond the mere suggestion of bases 
of reconciliation in the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Turkey and Greece. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are of opinion that it should 
be clearly understood among the members of 
the Conference that their recommendations are 
in no case to be supported by any intervention, 
whether requested by or imposed on either or 
both parties, on the part of their naval forces. 
I need scarcely say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot contemplate the employment of 
coercive measures to enforce against either party 
the recommendations of the Conference.” 
Now, there are three positions which I 
have endeavoured to support. One is 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have chosen this House as the place to 
have called upon me for any explana- 
tions which I had to give, and to make 
any statements with reference to me 
which he thought proper, in order that 
the answer which I might make might 
appear simultaneously with his charges, 
and that both parties might appear be- 
fore the tribunal to which alone we are 
amenable. My second position is, that 
I did not garble his words. I never 
maintained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that humanity was to be set 
aside whenever it came into conflict with 
neutrality. I merely quoted certain 
words to show that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman considered the conduct of Lord 
Stanley in 1867 as perfectly justifiable, 
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in having preferred the maintenance of 
neutrality to the mere cause of humanity. 
And my last position is, that I did not 
misinterpret the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy in 1867, as I have shown that it 
was entirely analogous to the policy 
which is now pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the House wish, I will 
conclude with a Motion ; but that would 
perhaps be a somewhat inconvenient 
course. [Cries of ‘‘Move!”] I think 
it would be more convenient, Mr. 
Speaker, to put to you the Question of 
which I have given Notice—Whether 
the proper course for the right hon. 
Gentleman to have followed in calling 
me to account for my words, was not 
that which I have indicated—namely, 
to have taken an opportunity in this 
House of making any accusations against 
me which he had to make, and of ask- 
ing for any explanations which he 
thought proper? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Speaker, 
after the statement to which—| cries of 
‘“‘Gladstone’’}. I shall conclude with a 
Motion [renewed cries of ‘‘Gladstone’’ ]. 
The right hon. Member for Greenwich 
will get up in due time no doubt. The 
hon. Member for Christchurch has not, 
I think, so much asked a Question as 
commenced a debate; and I think it is 
quite as well, before the eminent Gentle- 
man to whom he refers rises finally, that 
two or three observations, for I shall 
not make more, should be made from 
this part of the House. I think the 
general sense of the House is that the 
hon. Member has a certain grievance, 
and that he has a certain right to be 
annoyed; but I venture to say, likewise, 
that it is the feeling of a large portion of 
the House that he would have done 
better if he had done what all of us have 
to do more or less—pocket the affront— 
if affront it can be called—and not have 
exposed himself to the condolence of 
the House. But what I rise on this 
occasion to say is that other attacks 
marked by much less of good humour, 
and much less ingenious, than the attack 
of the hon. Member for Christchurch—— 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
must really rise to Order. There is no 
Question before the House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am going to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I presume that the 
hon. Member, is about to conclude with 
a Motion, and is therefore in Order. 








Mr. TREVELYAN: I say that other 
attacks which are much less ingenious 
and good humoured than that of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, meet with no 
echo whatever from the benches on 
which I sit. I desire to say that we 
have no sympathy whatever with those 
attacks which have been made both in- 
side and outside of the House upon the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
who, relying not upon official position or 
official rank, but upon nothing except his 
high genius and lofty character, has 
changed the direction of the foreign 
policy of this country. It concerns us 
very little if in so changing the foreign 
policy of this country he has at the same 
time become inconsistent with some of 
his own previous opinions. [ Cheers. ] 
Hon. Gentlemen will do well to let me 
finish my sentence before they begin to 
cheer. It matters little to us, as long as 
we have his powerful voice on the side of 
justice and humanity, that some extracts 
can be taken from his speeches of 10 or 
20 years ago which appear to contain 
certain discrepancies. For myself I must 
say that, after reading twice over with 
care the speech of the 15th of February, 
1867, to which reference has been made, 
I am utterly unable to conceive how 
anyone does not recognise in almost 
every line of it those same bold and 
philanthropic views which, in the dis- 
cussion of this Eastern Question, have 
done the right hon. Gentleman so much 
credit. The truth is—and I think every- 
one will acknowledge it—that the right 
hon. Gentleman has done great service 
to his country in his time. He has 
passed certain fiscal and financial mea- 
sures, which have been imitated by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite ; he has carried 
other measures, which have provoked 
more controversy, but which those who 
have had the honour of being his fol- 
lowers will always regard with pride 
and admiration; but he has laid the 
country under still greater obligations 
to him by what he has been enabled 
to do during the last six or nine 
months on the question of the condition 
of the Christians in Turkey. He has 
taught us that English interests are not 
bound up with what is called the status 
quo in Bulgaria; that English honour 
must not be left any longer to Turkish 
keeping ; that a man may be an English 
patriot without being a Turkish partisan ; 
and that we may find a much better use 
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for our diplomacy and our arms than in 
maintaining the Christians of the East 
in their presént state of servitude and - 
misery. I am quite sure that, whatever 
may be the result of the proceedings of 
the next few weeks—whether it be peace 
or whether it be war—not one drop of 
English blood will be shed, and not one 
penny of English money will be ex- 
pended in order, directly or indirectly, 
to keep the Turkish Government from 
the punishment which it deserves. I 
beg to move the Adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, in 
the few remarks I shall find it necessary 
to offer in following the hon. Baronet, I 
would rather stand upon the usual appeal 
to the indulgence of the House, in the 
matter of a personal explanation, than 
treat this as a Motion upon which we 
are to go into the question at large. The 
hon. Baronet appeared to me to connect, 
rather unfortunately, this minor opera- 
tion with the very large question of the 
previous policy of this country; but I 
think the whole of that portion of the 
subject may for the moment be put aside. 
T notice that there is here involved, first 
of all, a question whether wrong has 
been done to the hon. Baronet; and, 
secondly, a question as to the Parlia- 
mentary rule which he has laid down 
and which in the present instance he 
says has been departed from. I take 
first the personal wrong done to the hon. 
Baronet. I rather thought I was the 
plaintiff in the case, but I find myself 
suddenly turned into the defendant, and 
the hon. Baronet, who I thought had 
unwittingly done me some wrong, ap- 
pears as the injured party. However, I 
will relieve the hon. Baronet. He has 
kindly noticed the reason why the letter 
that I addressed to him was not in his 
hands before it appeared in the news- 
papers. I therefore need not dwell upon 
that. But I demur entirely to his doc- 
trine, that it is the necessary duty of one 
Member who addresses a letter to an- 
other and intends to publish it to delay 
doing so until he has received an ac- 
knowledgment of the letter. How in 
the present case could that acknowledg- 
ment have been received? The letter 














was addressed to the place where the 
hon. Baronet was supposed to reside, 
but it did not reach him there. Well, 
but the hon. Baronet says he suffered a 
great wrong because the principle, as I 
understand it, of the Parliamentary law 
he has laid down, and which I have not 
been able to derive from any other 
source, is that the question put to him— 
which would not have been a question 
at all, by-the-bye —should have been 
then and there accompanied by the an- 
swer which he would give. But that was 
not possible if I had made an explana- 
tion in this House. He would not have 
had the means of knowing the materials 
of that explanation, and would not by 
the Rules of the House have had the 
power of offering a reply. As it is now 
the hon. Baronet has seen the whole 
matter in which I thought I had reason 
to complain of such proceedings, and he 
has had the fullest opportunity of offer- 
ing his reply. So far as regards the 
hon. Baronet he does not seem to me to 
be placed by these proceedings at any 
disadvantage ; but he finds fault with 
me on principle, and says it is the abso- 
lute duty of a Member of this House 
only to challenge what has been said 
within the walls of this House, and that 
I had ample opportunity of challenging 
him on Friday night. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’ | 
“‘ Hear, hear,’’ saysthenoble Lord, buthas 
he looked into the facts? How does he 
know what knowledge it was necessary 
for me to have for the purpose of reply ? 

Viscount BARRINGTON : I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; I never 
opened my lips. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
motioned with his head, by which I be- 
lieved he appropriated the cheer. How- 
ever, I beg pardon of the noble Lord. 
It was not possible for me to reply on 
that night, but when a friend kindly 
brought me the volume of Hansard—for 
I had no knowledge whatever of what 
the hon. Baronet was going to say, and 
he did not even supply the reference 
until I asked him for it—I saw plainly 
that the hon. Baronet had, in my opi- 
nion, misrepresented the purport of my 
speech, and I was not able to state, or 
perceive, or recollect at that moment the 
whole of the circumstances under which 
that speech was made—the date of the 
beginning of the Cretan insurrection, 
and the date of the Papers to which 
generally reference was made. It was 
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only by the help of the splendid Library 
of this House that I was enabled last 
Saturday to put myself in possession of 
the facts and could understand the nature 
and the effect of the quotations which 
the hon. Baronet made. Therefore, it 
was not in my power to reply, and I 
must add I could only have done it at 
all by the indulgence of the House, an 
indulgence which the House might have 
withheld, for Gentlemen round the hon. 
Baronet are not always so fond of ex- 
tending this indulgence. And un- 
doubtedly they would have a perfect 
right to object if I had attempted to 
reply to the hon. Baronet in explanation 
of my speech. Having referred to the 
personal part of the question, I come to 
these two points, which I think are those 
which have been raised by the hon. 
Baronet—first, as to the nature of the 
charge I made against the hon. Mem- 
ber; and, second, as to the channel 
through which I made that charge. 
Now, Sir, he thinks it extremely in- 
convenient that such a charge should 
be made through a newspaper; but 
it appears to me—I do not wish to 
state the matter otherwise than equit- 
ably—it appears to me that the choice 
of means was given to me. I think 
there is great inconvenience in the course 
adopted by the hon. Gentleman to-day. 
This House is exceedingly pressed by an 
enormous mass of business. Something 
like an hour of our time will have been 
spent upon this explanation between the 
hon. Member and myself; and I own it 
does appear to me—I may be right, or I 
may be wrong—that, considering the 
nature of the subject in question, it 
would have been more conveniently dis- 
posed of without occupying the time of 
the House. That is the judgment I 
have formed; I do not claim for it in- 
fallibility or authority; but the little 
that has taken place to-day has certainly 
tended rather to confirm than to shake 
me in that judgment. The real ques- 
tion is, whether I was justified in stating 
that the citations of the hon. Baronet 
from my speeches were garbled cita- 
tions? There is no question of the hon. 
Gentleman’s motive. I know very well 
that he and all Members of the House 
are incapable of purposely mis-stating 
anything. I did not speak of the hon. 
Baronet; but I spoke of the citation 
made as a garbled citation—one which 
gives an untrue representation of the 
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document which it quotes. That, I 
think is a strictly accurate account of 
the citation given by the hon. Baronet. 
I spoke of it as I heard it. I certainly 
understood him to give words which 
conveyed to my mind that impression, 
and I turned in great surprise to my 
right hon. Friend near me (Mr. Lowe), 
and he in not less surprise turned to 
me, to find it was possible I could have 
used words such as those cited by the 
hon. Gentleman ; if, indeed, they were a 
true representation of my opinion. My 
opinion was not that I thought the 
whole policy in regard to the Cretan 
War right—we had nothing to do with 
that policy, it had not matured itself at 
that time—but at the commencing stage 
of that discussion, as far asI could judge 
from the first portion of the Papers 
then in our hands, I said that Lord 
Derby had done right in not yielding to 
those impulses of humanity which might 
have led him to set aside the laws of 
neutrality. The hon. Baronet states 
that that is all he desired to convey. If 
that is so, I am perfectly satisfied with 
that; but it only confirms me in the be- 
lief that if there was anything defective 
in the quotation, it was not the inten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman to misrepre- 
sent me. It had nothing whatever to do 
with the general question of whether I 
preferred humanity to neutrality ; but 
it had to do with the question of the 
position of the Government on the 15th 
February, 1867. In my opinion, I can 
give a very fair and short account of 
that speech. It may be described in 
two words. First of all, it approved of 
the action of the Government up to that 
date; and, secondly, it expressed my 
desire that, in principle, autonomy and 
self-government might be applied to the 
whole provinces of European Turkey. 
What the Government had a right to 
require from Turkey was the fulfilment 
of the Hatti-Humayoun of 1856. I did 
not state that we had a right to require 
the establishment of self-government in 
all the European provinces; but I ex- 
pressed the desire—the establishment of 
the principle — without entering into 
particulars of the form, and declared 
that the establishment of that principle 
was the object of my desire. Now, Sir, 
to that the hon. Gentleman made no re- 
ference whatever. I suppose he still 
thinks that his account of my speech— 
[Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr: I beg the 





right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I read 
all that.] Just now! I am not speak- 
ing of his having misrepresented my 
speech now. I am perfectly content to 
abide by that account of my speech 
which he has read to-day. The hon. 
Gentleman, when he quoted my ap- 
proval of the Government, quoted me as 
setting aside in that particular case the 
laws of humanity for the laws of neu- 
trality. He said nothing about my re- 
ference to the great principle of self- 
government in the provinces, nor the 
expression of my strong desire that that 
might be adopted as the basis of the 
policy throughout European Turkey. I 
said more, much more, as to the range 
of that principle than I have said or 
written on any occasion since. Well, 
Sir, that is the state of the case. In my 
opinion, the citations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman gave an untrue representation of 
the fact. (Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr : 
No.| An untrue representation of the 
effect and tendency of my speech—per- 
haps, inaccurate would be a better word 
—but that that inaccurate representation 
was in no sense due to the intentions of 
the hon. Gentleman. I have stated that 
in my letter, and I state itagain. Now, 
I must take the liberty of saying why it 
was I thought this matter necessary to 
be referred to. I hope I may say that 
no one is less in the habit of going back 
to old debates either in this House or 
elsewhere than I am—I do not know 
when I have done such a thing. The 
hon. Gentleman pointed and sharpened 
his reference by an allusion to motive. 
‘* This speech,” he said, ‘“‘ was a speech 
you made when you were in the early 
expectation of coming back to office,” 
as much as to say—‘‘ You are a man 
who are capable of making one kind of 
speech when you expect office and an- 
other when you do not.’”’ I do not know 
whether the whole of the sentiment was 
present to the mind of the hon. Gentle- 
man; but whether it was or not it was 
in his words. We often use words—I 
dare say I often use them myself—of 
which, perhaps, we do not at the mo- 
ment see the full effect. To me this was 
a matter of consequence for this reason 
—it has been my fate during the last 
six months to make many statements 
and many arguments upon this subject, 
and nearly all the replies which I have 
seen to these statements and these argu- 
ments have in almost every case turned 
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upon imputation of motive. It has been 
either ‘‘my desire for office,” or my 
‘virulent Party spirit,” but it has had 
nothing at all to do with conviction, 
policy, prudence, or the dictates of ex- 
perience. When I saw these references 
to motives and to the early expectation 
of returning to office, it induced me, I 
own, to give more importance to that 
entirely inaccurate and misleading cita- 
tion than, perhaps, I otherwise should 
have done. I hope I have done that 
which is necessary. I entirely acquit 
the hon. Gentleman of anything, except 
undue haste, in making his citations. 
On the other hand, I hope that he may 
think, whether I judge rightly or wrongly 
as to the channel I adopted in approach- 
ing him, that I did it in good faith, and 
with a sincere desire to spare that to 
which I attach the utmost value, first of 
all to the time of this House; and, se- 
condly, to the dignity of its proceedings, 
which I think is very rarely promoted 
by discussions of this character. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
one word in explanation. I must dis- 
claim all intention of having imputed a 
motive. WhatI said was this—and I 
think it is a very different thing from that 
of which the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains—that when he made that state- 
ment he did so with the sense of respon- 
sibility of an early return to office ; 
while at the present time there is no 
probability of his early return to office. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, before the House proceeds to the 
Orders of the Day I should like to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
before the rising of the House, he will 
be able to give any answer to the Ques- 
tion of which informal Notice was given 
yesterday by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) ? 
My right hon. Friend asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be in a 
position before the rising of the House 
to give any information affecting the 
progress of the negotiations? I need 
hardly say if he can give us any informa- 
tion it will be received with satisfaction 
by the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXOHE- 
QUER: I can easily understand that 
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the House is anxious before separating 
for the holidays to receive every infor- 
mation which can be given. I regret 
I am not able to say much; but I may 
simply say this—As the House is aware, 
negotiations have for some time been 
going on between the Great Powers with 
regard to the course that should be pur- 
sued with respect to the affairs of the 
East. I mentioned to the House some 
time ago that the Government of Russia 
had proposed the signature of a Protocol, 
and that discussion was then going on 
as to the precise language of that Proto- 
col. The language of the Protocol has 
not been finally settled; it is still under 
consideration. But at the present mo- 
ment the question which is under con- 
sideration is rather as to the precise 
conditions under which the Protocol 
shall be signed. I hope that before the 
House re-assembles we may be in a 
more advanced position and be able to 
make a much more satisfactory state- 
ment than I am able to make at present. 
The matter is still under consideration 
and under negotiation. 


THE EASTER RECESS.—ADJOURNMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved ‘‘That the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Thursday the 5th 
day of April next. 


SIR HENRY ELLIOT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to call 
attention to the action taken by Sir 
Henry Elliot, and the opinions expressed 
by him with regard to the treatment by 
the Porte of the Christian inhabitants of 
the Turkish Provinces, and to the an- 
nouncement made by Her Majesty’s 
Government that they contemplate his 
return as Ambassador to Constantinople, 
said, that he had postponed his Notice 
in deference to the representations of 
his Friends, and upon the ground that 
a discussion would be inopportune at a 
time when negotiations were pending 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
one of the Powers concerned. He con- 
fessed that he submitted to those repre- 
sentations with reluctance, because he 
believed the silence of the House was 
likely to have a prejudicial effect upon 
the proceedings which were going on. 
The feeling out-of-doors, he believed, 
was one of dissatisfaction, that Parlia- 
ment was abrogating its functions, and 
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not fulfilling its duty, in refraining from 
an expression of opinion as to the course 
which events should take. Every sub- 
sequent day since he had postponed his 
Notice had only confirmed him in his 
belief that the policy of silence in that 
House had been a great mistake. He 
might be told that if they talked about 
these things in the House of Commons 
whilst negotiations were still pending 
they would only make matters worse, 
but he did not believe it; because during 
the transactions now pending, which had 
extended over the last 12 months, the 
curtain had occasionally been lifted, and 
in place of mystery and mystification 
we had been permitted to see how the 
actors had performed their parts in this 
country and at Constantinople; and on 
every occasion when the curtain had been 
so lifted, we had seen the Government 
taking a course not calculated to fulfil 
the expectations of the country, but to 
destroy those expectations. There had 
been a succession of miserable failures. 
It had been said that if these matters 
had been referred to in the House of 
Commons they would have been made 
still worse; but he thought they might 
very well have been made somewhat 
better. In his opinion, matters were 
now more unsatisfactory than they had 
been for the last 12 months. The situa- 
tion was, in fact, at the present mo- 
ment, worse than it had ever been. 
There was a remarkable article in The 
Times of yesterday expressing the view 
he believed to be generally enter- 
tained that Parliament had failed in its 
duty at this crisis, and that this long 
silence had led to serious results. The 
writer said that the— 


‘Russian cloud in the Turkish horizon has 
become lower, larger, darker, and more ready 
to break. The self-complacency and fatal ob- 
stinacy of Turkey have increased in equal pro- 
portions,” 
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and that Turkey was gaining fresh 
courage for ‘‘ more wilful and deliberate 
misgovernment.” It was because he 
believed that Sir Henry Elliot had done 
more than any other man to encourage 
the self-complacency and fatal obstinacy 
of Turkey, and to encourage the Turks in 
the course of their wilful misgovern- 
ment, that he ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the House to his position and his 
probable return to Constantinople. He 
expected he should be met by the state- 
ment that he was making a personal 
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attack, and that it was ungenerous of 
him to bring the matter before the 
House; but this was not of the nature 
of a personal attack, and sympathy with 
Sir Henry Elliot’s state of health —a 
sympathy which he (Mr. Rylands) him- 
self felt—ought not to prevent the House 
discussing the important considerations 
dependent on his position at Constan- 
tinople. It would also be said, in the 
words of Lord Derby, that there was not 
a more zealous, industrious, or public- 
spirited man than Sir Henry Elliot in 
the service of the Crown. He did not 
deny that. It would further be said that 
Sir Henry Elliot was an able diplomatist. 
He was quite prepared to grant that 
assertion, but that was beside the point. 
What he asserted was that it was a 
positive disadvantage and danger, con- 
sidering his proclivities, to send Sir 
Henry Elliot to Constantinople; for his 
well known opinions and past conduct 
proved that he did not put that pressure 
upon the Porte which he ought to have 
done to prevent injustice to the Christian 
population. The question of the misgo- 
vernment of the Turkish provinces was 
the crucial point of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and as long as the Government did 
not deal with that they did nothing. If 
the condition of the Christians was not 
satisfactorily dealt with we might ransack 
dictionaries for meaningless words with 
which to pad the Protocol, get the docu- 
ment signed, and think we had achieved 
a great success; but we should find we 
had left embers of discontent smoulder- 
ing, from which at any time might burst 
forth a much greater conflagration than 
we had hitherto witnessed. The House 
had a right to ask the Government what 
their policy really was. Did they want 
to do anything or nothing? If they 
wanted to go back to the do-nothing 
policy of Lord Derby at the beginning 
of last year, they could not do better 
than send out Sir Henry Elliot again. 
During the last 12 months there had 
been three great epochs in the Eastern 
Question. The first was at the begin- 
ning ef last year, before the breaking 
out of the Servian war and the perpe- 
tration of the Bulgarian atrocities. The 
second was when the proposition was 
made by Her Majesty’s Government for 
an armistice between Turkey and Servia 
and the pacification of the provinces. 
The third was the assemblage of the 
Conference at Constantinople. And he 
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asserted that whilst the Government did 
seem at some points to have changed 
their policy, Sir Henry Elliot had not 
changed his policy in the slightest degree, 
but had resisted any such change of 
policy on the part of the Government, 
and it was to that point that he wished 
to direct the attention of the House. 
When Lord Derby was carrying out his 
do-nothing policy last year, of course he 
had the active and- zealous support of 
Sir Henry Elliot. It was called ‘non- 
intervention ;”’ but it really was inter- 
vention in favour of the policy of Turkey, 
and against any Power attempting to 
interpose in behalf of the struggling 
nationalities. The insurrection in Her- 
zegovina and Bosnia was caused by years 
of intolerable misgovernment and op- 
pression. When the people began to 
rise, Sir Henry Elliot reported to his 
Government that he believed all the 
disturbance was caused by Russian in- 
trigue and Russian agents, and he never 
recognized that there were any evils in 
the Turkish rule, and did not sanction 
anything that could be done to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Christians. He 
now came to the second era—the occur- 
rence of the Bulgarian atrocities and the 
outbreak of war between Turkey and 
Servia. The great excitement occasioned 
by these events, and the strong pressure 
of public opinion, drove Lord Derby out 
of his do-nothing policy. He urged 
upon Turkey and Servia an immediate 
armistice, and he proposed in September 
last as the basis of pacification the fol- 
lowing provisions:—1. The status quo, 
speaking roughly, both as regards Servia 
and Montenegro. 2. That the Porte 
should simultaneously undertake, in a 
Protocol to be signed at Constantinople 
with the representatives of the mediating 
Powers, to grant to Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina a system of local adminis- 
trative autonomy, and guarantees against 
the exercise of arbitrary authority. Gua- 
rantees of a similar kind to be also pro- 
vided against ‘maladministration in Bul- 
garia. These proposals were sent to all 
the Courts in Europe, and the concur- 
rence of the Czar was obtained to them ; 
while at home there was an amount of 
cackling over this diplomatic egg of Lord 
Derby’s which certainly caused some 
amusement all over the country. Lord 
Beaconsfield said that all these measures 
for the pacification of Europe were due 
to Lord Derby, and he triumphantly 
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asked at Aylesbury in his speech of Sep- 
tember 20— 


“T want to know what European Minister 

has done so much, and done it so effi- 
ciently ? ” 
Lord Derby spoke naturally with more 
modesty of his own proposals, but still 
with some pride and confidence. He 
told a deputation on the 27th September 
that whilst peace was not absolutely cer- 
tain, yet the dispositions on all sides 
were favourable, and he confidently be- 
lieved that they would see this matter 
brought to an end without any further 
effusion of blood. But the cackling of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Edin- 
burgh last autumn exceeded that of any 
of his Colleagues. He boasted that— 

‘‘at the present time England is taking the 
lead in the arrangements of Europe. Yes, Eng- 
land, I say, is taking the lead. England is now 
respected amongst the Powers of Europe. It is 
her proposals that have been submitted to the 
Porte with the concurrence of the Powers of 
Europe.” 

What became of these boasted proposals 
of Lord Derby? They shared the fate 
of all the other eggs produced by the 
Government in their diplomatic arrange- 
ments. After a period allowed for incu- 
bation they turned out to be addled. 
But, at least, it must be admitted that 
this proposal of Lord Derby’s was a 
well-meant attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the Christian inhabitants of 
Turkey, and so far to carry out the de- 
sires of the people of England. How 
was it met by Sir Henry Elliot? With 
undisguised hostility. He displayed far 
greater zeal and activity in resisting the 
new line of the Government than he 
ever did on behalf of the Christians of 
Turkey. He poured forth his vials of 
wrath and contempt upon those “ shal- 
low” politicians in England who were 
prepared to sacrifice British interests and 
high British policy merely on account 
of the massacre of 10,000 or 20,000— 
the number was not material—of Chris- 
tian men, women, and children in Bul- 
garia, incold blood, and with unheard- 
of barbarities. He ransacked the papers 
in the East—The Neologos and The Levant 
Herald for passages attacking Russia, 
misrepresenting the events in the Pro- 
vinces, calumniating the wretched Bul- 
garians, and justifying the excesses of 
the Turks—and such passages, so culled 
from the papers, he enclosed in his de- 
spatches to the Foreign Office. But he 
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did not there, for he entered into 
the fray with all the zeal of a partizan, 
and went out of his way to attack the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and to de- 
nounce everybody in this country who 
had urged that the Porte should be 
effectually controlled. He cast doubts 
upon the motives and veracity of the 
correspondents of the London papers, and 
he sought to terrify the Government by 
telling them that their proposed plan of 
autonomy for the disturbed provinces 
would occasion insurrections in other 
parts of Turkey. In his despatch to 
Lord Derby of September 27 Sir Henry 
Elliot unfavourably compared the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government 
with those of Turkey. He said the— 


‘* proposals of the Porte (creation of a general 
Elective Assembly, &c.,) appear to give more 
ample control over the Administration than was 
suggested by Her Majesty’s Government. Ex- 
ceptional measures for insurgent provinces alone 
would be certainly fatal to tranquillity else- 
where, and it is indispensable that they should 
be general if insurrections are to be avoided. 
The great difficulty that I apprehend is con- 
nected with the proposed Protocol, which would 
nearly give Powers Treaty-rights of in- 
terference in the internal administration.”— 
[Turkey. No.1 (1877.) p. 327.] 


Thus it was that Sir Henry Elliot raised 
the gravest objection against the main 
proposals of Lord Derby, and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that his opinions 
being well understood at Constantinople 
would have a material influence upon 
the issue. What he (Mr. Rylands) 
wanted to ask, therefore, was this :— 
After all this opposition which Sir 
Henry had offered to the proposals 
of the Government themselves, why was 
he allowed to remain at Constantinople ? 
After the course he had taken it would 
have been only natural for the Govern- 
ment to have withdrawn him. They did 
not withdraw him, and the second epoch 
came to an untimely end. And now they 
came to the third epoch—that of the 
Conference and the Mission of Lord 
Salisbury. It was the same old story. 
When Lord Salisbury went to Constanti- 
nople the Turks said he spoke like a 
Russian. He was very unpopular with 
the Turkish Government—as unpopular, 
in fact,as Sir Henry Elliot was popu- 
lar. Sir Henry, all through those 
proceedings, was to be found acting in 
such a way as was likely to render the 
representations of Lord Salisbury abor- 
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tive. The first proposals of the Con- 
ference were rejected by Turkey, and at 
a meeting of the Ambassadors held at 
the Russian Embassy on January 5th to 
consider the course to be pursued, Sir 
Henry Elliot justified the rejection of 
the proposals as “seriously impairing 
the independence of the Porte, which 
we had promised to respect.” It was 
not difficult to understand why the voice 
of Lord Salisbury, powerful as it was in 
representing the voice of this courtry, 
and backed by the claims which Great 
Britain had upon the consideration and 
gratitude of Turkey by the expexditure 
of blood and treasure on her behalf, was 
nevertheless ineffectual. There was an- 
other Ambassador of England standing 
by the Porte and practically whisper- 
ing in the ears of thé Sultan and his 
Ministers—‘‘ Do not féar. High British 
policy and the recognition of British in- 
terests will in the last resort always de- 
mand the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire.” [Lord Joun Manners: Is 
the hon. Gentleman making a quotation 
from a iy gen No; he was only 
summarising the effect of all Sir Henry 
Elliot had said and done. Of course, 
the Conference failed. The reduced de- 
mands of the Powers were still too high 
for the Porte and Sir Henry Elliot. The 
plan which Sir Henry Elliot always ad- 
vocated was a general Administrative 
Reform for the whole Empire, and the 
establishment of a new Constitution, ac- 
companied by a fresh batch of paper 
promises. This was the plan actually 
adopted by the Turkish Government, as 
an alternative for the proposal of the 
Great Powers. The early deliberations 
of the Conference were interrupted by 
the firing of cannons announcing the 
promulgation of the new Constitution, 
and its delusive promises were thrust . 
in the face of the Plenipotentiaries be- 
fore their departure. Lord Salisbury 
was not deceived by the promises of the 
Porte; but at the close of the Confer- 
ence on January 15th he delivered an 
important speech, which was well worthy 
of the attention of the House. He 
said— 

‘“‘Tf this Conference breaks up because 
the Sultan and those in the confidence of 
his Imperial Majesty will not listen to the 
counsels of the six Guaranteeing Powers, the 
position of Turkey before Europe will have 
been completely changed, and will be extremely 
perilous. It will be known in all the countries 
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that the Porte, after having enjoyed for twenty 
years the security assured to her by the accord 
of the Christian Powers, refuses to listen to 
their complaints against the hardships which 
the Christian subjects of his Imperial Majesty 
have to endure..... It is my duty to free 
Her Majesty’s Government of all responsibility 
for what may happen, and I am therefore in- 
structed to declare formally that Great Britain 
is resolved not to give her sanction either to 
maladministration or to oppression, and that if 
the Porte from obstinacy or inactivity offers 
resistance to the efforts now being made to place 
the Ottoman Empire on a more sure basis, the re- 
sponsibility of the consequences will rest solely 
on the Sultan and his advisers.”—[ Turkey, 
No. 2 (1877), p. 362.] 


General Ignatieff concurred in the sen- 
timents expressed by Lord Salisbury, 
and stated that— 

‘“‘The maintenance of an Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople becomes equally superfluous from 
the moment that his advice united to that of 
the Representatives of all the Guaranteeing 
Powers of Turkey has no longer that value 
which ought to attach to the unanimous mani- 
festation of European opinion dictated by the 
desire for peace and order.” —[ bid. 365.] 
There was something dignified and im- 
preenes in the withdrawal of the Am- 

assadors from Constantinople on the 
grounds stated by Lord Salisbury and 
General Ignatieff. It was the only 
course consistent with the honour 
and self-respect of the Great Powers. 
But again Sir Henry Elliot stepped in 
to spoil the effect of the whole thing, 
and to act as bottle-holder to the Turks 
when staggering under the blow of the 
retiring Ambassadors ; and he took care 
to let it be distinctly known that his 
quitting Constantinople was no sign of 
displeasure at the conduct of the Porte, 
and that he hoped soon to return to find 
them in the enjoyment of prosperity and 
happiness. This conduct on the part of 
Sir Henry Elliot was so extraordinary 
that it was impossible to suppose he 
would have acted as he did had he not 
known that he would be backed up by 
at least two or three Members of the 
Cabinet. The other day Lord Derby 
affirmed in ‘‘another place” that Sir 
Henry Elliot withdrew from Constanti- 
nople as an expression of dissatisfac- 
tion at the failure of the Conference, and 
not as a positive rupture of diplomatic 
relations with the Porte. The Govern- 
ment, he said, almost went out of their 
way to make this clear to all concerned. 
Perhaps some,hon. Member on the 
Treasury Bench would tell the House 
when and where the Government went 
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out of their way to make this known. 
He had not seen anything of it in the 
usual channels of information. On the 
contrary, the grounds of Sir Henry 
Elliot’s temporary withdrawal were os- 
tentatiously announced so as to deprive 
it of any appearance of dissatisfaction 
with the Turks. There was in the Blue 
Book, No. 2, a despatch, in which Lord 
Derby approved of Sir Henry Elliot 
returning to England ‘‘to report upon 
the situation of affairsin Turkey.” He 
(Mr. Rylands) had now gone through 
the three epochs of Turkish affairs as 
tersely and briefly as he could, and they 
had arrived at the final stage, or fourth 
epoch, of this discreditable history. He 
was, of course, not going to discuss the 
points at present under the consideration 
of the Powers. He was at a loss to un- 
derstand whether the Government wished 
the negotiations as to the Protocol to 
succeed or not; but if they did desire 
them to succeed, that end was not likely 
to be promoted by the announcement 
that Sir Henry Elliot would probably go 
back to his post. The Government had 
repeatedly said that the Liberal Party 
had been making mischief, and ought to 
keep their mouths shut: but if this ad- 
vice were acted upon, and the country 
did not freely express its opinion, it was 
not at all unlikely that Sir Henry Elliot 
would again represent the English nation 
at the Porte. His return would enable 
the Government to resume their old 
position at Constantinople. They would 
shut their eyes, as far as possible, to the 
crimes and misgovernment of the Turkish 
Power. There were men who were 
colour-blind, and if they wanted a man 
who could not give evidence as to the 
hue of materials, they would pick out a 
colour-blind man. There was a moral 
blindness in Sir Henry Elliot which pre- 
vented him from sympathising with the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Turkey, 
or recognising important facts affecting 
their condition, and that was the man to 
furnish the Government with replies to 
inconvenient Questions. He (Mr. Ry- 
lands) again asked the Government to 
say what they meant. What had the 
Porte done to meet the demand of Lord 
Derby for protection to the Christians 
in the Turkish provinces, and for the 
punishment of the perpetrators of the 
horrible massacres in Bulgaria? If the 
demands were a sham, Lord Derby 
might be satisfied with a sham Consti- 
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tution and sham promises of reform; 
but if they were not a sham, in what 
manner did the Government intend to 
show their dissatisfaction at the recent 
conduct of the Porte? He did not believe 
the Government were in earnest. He 
could not believe, after Turkey had 
treated them with so much contempt, 
after Turkey had laughed its own 
promises to scorn, after it had resisted 
with contumely the demands of the 
Foreign Secretary and had done nothing 
to fulfil those demands, he could not 
believe that Lord Derby was serious in 
intending to send Sir Henry Elliot back 
to Constantinople. The Government 
were running two horses. They ran two 
horses at the Conference—Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Henry Elliot—and backed 
Sir Henry Elliot to win. Let them get 
up in the House and say whether they 
were running two horses now, and meant 
to maintain Sir Henry Elliot now. Were 
they going to do the same again, and to 
say that it mattered not to them about 
10,000 or 20,000 Christians being massa- 
cred, so long as we maintained our inte- 
rests in connection with Turkey? In 
the present state of affairs it was the 
duty of Parliament to be more outspoken 
than it had been lately, and he hoped 
that, in regard to future events, the 
House would not allow the Government 
to go on without canvassing their acts 
and intentions. The country had long 
looked with great doubt on the conduct 
of the Government, and had only kept 
quiet because they had hoped against 
hope for a change in their policy. The 
matter could not slumber while the dis- 
turbances in the Turkish provinces con- 
tinued ; and, although the Cabinet 
might sleep and send blind Consuls to 
the East, we were not dependent on 
the Consular Service for information, 
but were well served in that respect by 
the Press. He might instance The Times’ 
telegram of that morning from its Pera 
correspondent giving an account of the 
plundering of a village, and the outrage 
of its inhabitants, by Bashi-Bazouks. A 
great deal of what had taken place 
might have been prevented if the Go- 
vernment had had a strong and en- 
lightened policy ; and the people of this 
country would no longer allow their 
honour and character to be dragged in 
the depths of infamy because the Go- 
vernment chose to palliate those atro- 
cities. The Opposition were taunted 
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with not proposing a Resolution. He 
and his Friends did not want to challenge 
divisions on these matters. What was 
the use of challenging divisions against 
the serried ranks opposite? He never saw 
a more determined and consistent body 
of supporters of any Government, and 
he acknowledged that those on his side 
of the House were outnumbered; but, 
notwithstanding all the majorities of the 
Government and their Parliamentary 
triumphs, the time would come when a 
reckoning would be made, and the Go- 
vernment would be held responsible for 
this inhuman state of affairs, unless they 
showed a more decided determination to 
put an end to them by exercising all the 
power and energy of which they were 
possessed. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
the hon. Member for Burnley had put 
a Notice on the Paper, but instead of 
referring to it had attacked the Govern- 
ment; had discussed the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and had charged the Government 
with the grossest duplicity in that mat- 
ter. So far as the Government was 
concerned, he would leave them to take 
care of themselves; but he would say 
that the policy of Lord Derby had been 
straightforward throughout, and had 
been dictated by the highest principles 
of humanity. As tothe Eastern Question, 
that was not the occasion nor the time 
when he would trespass upon the House 
with any observations upon it; but when 
they came to the case of Sir Henry Elliot 
—a man whom he had known all through 
his life, and who was a very old friend 
of his—he was sorry that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Rylands) was going away, 
aswhen a Member attacked the character 
of another man he ought to remain in 
the House and listen to the answer— 
{Mr. Ryzanps resumed his seat ]|—and 
he maintained that nothing could have 
been more unjust than the attack 
now made upon him. That must be 
apparent to all those who had really 
studied the Blue Books—nothing, he 
would repeat, could be more unjust than 
those constant attacks upon the character 
of an old servant of the Crown, who 
had resided in many parts of the world, 
had gained a distinguished position, and 
was one of the ablest diplomatists of this 
country. He had resided in Turkey 
for 11 years, having been appointed to 
Constantinople by Lord Derby, who 
showed admirable discretion when he 
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made the appointment. If the character 
and faults of Sir Henry Elliot had been 
what the hon. Member stated, they must 
have been known to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) when he was in office 
prior to 1874; but he (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) always understood that right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed the highest 
opinion of the ability and conduct of 
Sir Henry Elliot; and yet at this time, 
when they were anxious to transact the 
important business of the country, and 
then to adjourn for the Easter vacation, 
and when they could not divide the 
House upon this question, the hon. 
Member thought it prudent to make 
this attack upon Sir Henry Elliot. If 
they could divide, the whole House—ex- 
cept, perhaps, two or three of his own 
satellites—would go into the Lobby 
against the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member for Burnley was 

“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” 


and yet he came down there and attacked 
the character of an honourable man. 
That was part of the policy and conduct 
of the Opposition on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. They gave Notice of an intention 
to discuss the policy of the Government 
—they made bitter attacks upon the 
Government and others, and then when 
the time came for a division, and they 
could test the feeling and opinion of the 
Hous, a division was by certain tactics 
of the Opposition prevented, and they 
were referred to the opinion of the 
people, and not allowed to take the 
opinion of the House at present. Why 
did not the Opposition divide the House 
on these questions ? After they brought 
them forward they were afraid— 
“ And back recoiled, they know not why, 
Scared at the sound themselves had made.” 

The word “ garbled ’”’ had become a Par- 
liamentary one, and only extracts from 
Sir Henry Elliot’s despatches had been 
taken from the Blue Books, but they 
should take the whole of those Books. 
If they did that, they would find that he 
had acted in the most admirable manner. 
Was it not the fact that when Sir Henry 
Elliot first heard of those outrages which 
had very fairly excited the indignation 
of the country, he suggested to the 
Sultan the expediency of sending regu- 
lar troops to the scene of the disturbance 
instead of Bashi-Bazouks, and that the 
person who had been most instrumental 
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in preventing those troops from being 
sent was General Ignatieff? It was, in 
fact, part of the Russian policy that 
those outrages should continue, inasmuch 
as they not only served as a pretext for 
interference, but excited a strong anti- 
Turkish feeling in England. He would 
not be tempted on that occasion to go 
into the general question or to say any- 
thing to justify the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which anybody who 
looked into the official Papers would find 
to have been most fair and straightfor- 
ward. But he did think there should be 
a cessation of all those innuendoes and 
indirect charges directed against hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, as 
though they favoured the commission of 
atrocities. It was with great regret 
that he had read the letter of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Premier, 
which had appeared two days before in 
The Times, in reply to a communication 
made to the right hon. Gentleman from 
a Liberal gentleman at Wolverhampton 
on the subject of the abolition of capital 
punishment. In that letter the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“The subject of mes punishment is not one 
which I am disposed, individually, to stir, or 
even at the present time to examine. It seems 
to me that other public duties are far more 
urgently incumbent upon the nation and on my- 
self—for example, to labour that capital punish- 
ment and other much worse outrages be no 
longer, through or with our connivance, inflicted 
from day to day on the innocent sufferers sub- 
jected to the yoke of Turkey.” 


Whilst reading it he could not help ask- 
ing himself if it was fair to write in the 
strain adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in connection with a subject that 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Turkish Question, and to hint, as he had 
done, that these outrages had been per- 
petrated with the connivance of our Go- 
vernment. What was the meaning of 
connivance? Why, it meant not only 
to be a party to a transaction, but to 
justify it. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman’s 
letter meant anything at all, it meant 
that the Conservative or some Party had 
supported the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Well, for himself, he utterly denied that 
any Party in the country had connived 
at those outrages. {Mr. Guapstonz said, 
he accused no political Party of such 
conduct.] The language, at all events, 
employed by the right hon. Gentleman 
had been sufficiently strong. In a recent 
publication he characterized the atroci- 
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have envied.” He (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) was glad to hear that the right 
hon. Gentleman repudiated the opinion 
of charging any political Party with con- 
nivance in such deeds. He was himself 
of opinion that no Party approved of the 
outrages, or had held any opinion in re- 
spect to them other than that of indigna- 
tion. He asserted that while their true 
policy was one which would maintain 
the dignity and the greatness of this 
country, the procedure followed by Her 
Majesty’s Opposition was calculated to 
maintain neither. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
made an impassioned speech in defence 
of Sir Henry Elliot. I think it would 
be a misfortune if any attack should be 
made upon a public servant in this House 
in reply to which no impassioned speech 
should be made. But the hon. Gentle- 
man seems to have lost sight of much of 
the defence of his friend, and he has 
turned to other matters which have 
nothing to do with Sir Henry Elliot. I 
can excuse him, however, for many 
Gentlemen opposite seem to have my 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
on the brain. It would seem to be 
impossible for them to allude even to 
the Eastern Question without quoting 
certain words he has uttered or written. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite says he 
blames my hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley for not bringing this matter 
to a clear issue by moving a Motion. 
I can, however, easily account for the 
course he has adopted. If we had reason 
to believe that the Government had 
made up its mind to send Sir Henry Elliot 
immediately back to Constantinople, a 
clear enough issue would have been 
raised. But as the matter now stands, 
and as Sir Henry Elliot’s return to Con- 
stantinople is, at any rate, delayed on 
account of the state of his health, every 
hon. Member will feel that it is not the 
time now to make a distinct Motion on 
the subject. Now, very few things are 
more unpleasant, especially to myself, 
than to take any part whatever in a 
debate which may be considered as a 
personal attack upon any individual, 
especially when the gentleman on whom 
the attack is made is one whom every- 
body who knows him respects, more 
particularly those who have the privilege 
of his personal friendship. For that 
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reason I shall at once proceed to that 
which is in my mind by far the strongest 
ground why I feel it my duty to criticise 
the possibility of Sir Henry Elliot being 
sent back to Constantinople as our 
Ambassador. I am the more glad to 
touch on that ground, because I think 
it not only justifies the course we are 
taking, but is not a ground incon- 
sistent with the high honour or eminent 
ability of Sir Henry Elliot. It amounts 
to nothing more than this—that he en- 
tirely differs from the opinion which we 
hold on this subject, which is held by 
the Government themselves, and which 
is certainly held by the country. There- 
fore, he ought no longer to represent 
this country at the Porte. I shall at 
once proceed to deal with Sir Henry 
Elliot in respect to the affairs in Bul- 
garia. I am not going into the question 
that was before us last Session. This 
much, however, I may say—that if Sir 
Henry Elliot, acting as our Ambassador 
at Constantinople, if the Government, 
and if our Consuls in Turkey had realized, 
as they ought to have realized, the real 
meaning of those atrocities, we should 
have had information respecting them 
sooner. Had that information been 
obtained we should not have had the 
Answers we on more than one occasion 
received from the Prime Minister. Such 
Answers, indeed, would have been im- 
possible. Most of these events happened 
in May and early in June, and if they 
had been fully realized, especially by our 
Ambassador, information would have 
been sent to this country which would 
have caused the Answers of the Govern- 
ment to have been very different from 
what they were. I shall pass from that 
point, however, and shall allude now to 
Sir Henry Elliot’s opinion with respect to 
these deplorable occurrences. On Sep- 
tember 4 he sent a despatch which accom- 
panied Mr. Baring’s Report, and in it he 
defended himself with much warmth— 
justifiable warmth—against any want of 
feeling in the matter, and the despatch 
closes with these two paragraphs— 
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‘‘ We may, and must, feel indignant at the 
needless and monstrous severity with which 
the Bulgarian insurrection was put down, but 
the necessity which exists for England to pre- 
vent changes from occurring here which would 
be most detrimental to ourselves, is not affected 
by the question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 
persons who perished in the suppression. We 
have been upholding what we know to be a 
semi-civilized nation, liable under certain cir- 
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cumstances to be carried into fearful excesses ; 
but the fact of this having just now been 
brought home to us all cannot be a sufficient 
reason for abandoning a policy which is the 
only one that can be followed with a due regard 
to our interests.”’—[Zurkey, No. 1. (1877), 
p. 197.] 

Of course, those who agree with that 
opinion will support the sending back 
of Sir Henry Elliot to Constantinople ; 
but I shall be very niuch surprised if 
the Leader of the House and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
give their support to any such policy. 
I ask the House whether it is prepared 
to state that the necessity of preventing 
certain changes at Constantinople is so 
great that the slaughter of some 10,000 
or 20,000 men, women, and children is 
to be to us a question of subsidiary im- 
portance? Are we to support this semi- 
civilized nation whatever may be its ex- 
cesses? The hon. Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) seems to 
think that it does not matter what is the 
opinion of the country. But I think 
there are few men on either side who 
doubt that that feeling is that this 
country will no longer be willing, if ever 
it was willing, to send out a Minister to 
Constantinople whose policy it is to 
uphold our so-called interests on such 
terms. Nothing has been more remark- 
able than the change of feeling which 
has taken place in this country on this 
Eastern Question. I do not now complain 
of the Government; I do not say Lord 
Derby has not appreciated that feeling 
very much more than the hon. Gentle- 
man who last spoke. At the beginning 
of this Session we had a despatch of the 
20th of May, which we did not receive 
last year, and I never could quite under- 
stand the reason why we did not get it. 
I think it would have been better if that 
despatch had been printed at the time; 
because if it had been thoroughly known 
in England and in Europe Her Majesty’s 
Government might have found their path 
easier in this matter than it has been. 
But that despatch, at the time it was 
written, expressed very much the opinion 
of the country. Lord Derby stated’ be- 
fore the Bulgarian atrocities had excited 
the feelings of the country so strongly 
against Turkish misrule, that the Turkish 
Government must not expect anything 
except moral support, even if Russia did 
advance. I believe that the lesson we 
gained from the Crimean War, and what 
has since occurred, would have induced 
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us to arrive at the determination not to 
spend any more blood or treasure in 
support of what Sir Henry Elliot called 
a semi-civilized nation. But now that 
we have had the lesson of the Bul- 
garian outrages, I say the overpower- 
ing feeling of this country is that we 
should not give even moral support to 
Turkey. Thatis not a mere matter of 
sentiment, though it will be a bad thing 
for England when sentiment ceases to 
enter into her dealings with foreign 
affairs. It is a matter of clear practical 
interest. We are a practical people, 
and we have come to the conclusion that 
a nation which rules as Turkey rules is 
not possessed of that force and perma- 
nence to induce us to uphold it. We 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Turkish Government is of little use 
to us against Russia or any other 
Power ; and we have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that it is not in accord- 
ance with English intereststhat we should 
support such a Power. Interest and duty 
generally go together, both as regards 
nations and individuals. We feel now 
that we ought no longer to stand be- 
tween Turkey and the natural punish- 
ment that must inevitably follow her 
misrule. Well, if that be the case, it is 
utterly impossible for us to contemplate 
the return of Sir Henry Elliot as Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. I entirely 
admit that in considering our foreign 
policy we must not be guided solely by 
our sympathy with these poor victims of 
Turkish misrule, and that we must re- 
member the danger of a European war. 
I shall make an appeal to the Govern- 
ment. The Government are anxious to 
maintain European peace. For myself, 
I should complain if they did not ex- 
haust every effort to secure such an 
object. But how can that peace be best 
preserved? I believe it can be best pre- 
served by the fulfilment of European 
duty. I believe that this is one of those 
exceptional cases in which we ought to 
call upon the nations of Europe to declare 
that the law of right and wrong has 
been broken by Turkey, and that she 
should be called upon in future to obey 
the law which rules all other civilized 
nations. There has been talk of coer- 
cion. My opinion is that if there is to 
be coercion it ought not to be the coer- 
cion of one State, but the combined 
coercion of all Europe. -I say that what 
most endangers the peace of Europe is 
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Turkish misrule. There are some hon. 
Gentlemen who think it is Russian in- 
trigue. Well, there are some, I believe 
—not the unfortunate bondholders them- 
selves—who think that it is Russian 
intrigue that has caused Turkish repu- 
diation. But what makes Russian in- 
trigue possible? Why it is, I repeat, 
Turkish misrule, Turkish arrogance, 
Turkish cruelty, and Turkish corruption. 
That being so, I ask will it help to pro- 
mote the peace of Europe to send back 
to Constantinople as our representative 
that man who, with a sincerity and 
honesty that I admire, has declared that 
the country should be upheld in its mis- 
rule because it is in accordance with 
English interests to do so? But there is 
another ground on which I ask the Go- 
vernment not to send him back, and that 
is because they will by so doing stultify 
themselves. What was the meaning of 
the despatch written by Sir Henry Elliot 
to which I alluded? Ifit means any- 
thing at all, it means that Turkey must 
be upheld, because English interests are 
involved, and that isa policy of inter- 
vention. But if the Goverrment have 
any policy at all, it is a policy of non- 
intervention. Nothing has been more 
clearly stated in the speeches and de- 
spatches of the Government. We on 
this side of the House have been taunted 
with the remark that we have deserted 
our principle of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other countries. I am not pre- 
pared to take upon this matter or any 
other matter a definition of my principles 
from hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
or, in fact, from anyone but myself. I 
do not know that it has ever been laid 
down as a cardinal rule that there should 
never be any intervention in the affairs 
of another country. We ought not to 
interfere in the affairs of another country 
unless there was the strongest possible, 
the most exceptional, ground for doing 
so, and also unless we were sure that 
our interference would do good to the 
oppressed. For my own part, I am in 
the present case prepared to uphold that 
England should not interfere by herself, 
or even in conjunction with Russia. But 
I think that very great responsibility 
will rest upon the Government if by any 
act of theirs they should prevent European 
intervention. This much, however, is 
certain—that the Government is pledged 
not to interfere on behalf of Turkey. 
What was Lord Derby’s despatch? It 
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was as much of a rebuke as it was pos- 
sible to convey without a reproach in 
actual words. Lord Derby had said that 
no political considerations would justify 
the toleration of such acts, and that was 
the line taken by Lord Salisbury in the 
Conference. Nothing could be stronger 
than the words of Lord Salisbury at the 
last sitting of the Conference, when he 
warned the Turkish Government, that if 
they did not accept the conditions that 
were then offered them we would leave 
them entirely face to face with Russia, 
and they must not expect our support. 
Therefore, Her Majesty’s Government, 
having Sir Henry Elliot’s despatch be- 
fore them, will stultify Lord Salisbury’s 
statements if they send Sir Henry Elliot 
back to Constantinople as our repre- 
sentative. Does any one suppose that 
his return would be regarded as a mere 
matter of course in Constantinople itself? 
Let me show the feeling in Constanti- 
nople with regard to Sir Henry Elliot. 
The Bassirett, a leading Turkish journal 
of January 11, says— 

“Sir Henry Elliot, during his residence in 
Constantinople, has won the affection and sym- 
pathies of all Osmanlis. He rendered signal 
services during the recent crisis in Bulgaria. It 
is hoped that His Excellency will speedily return 
to his post.” 
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I only mention that as showing the feel- 
ing with which Sir Henry Elliot’s return 
would be received at Constantinople. 
Does any one doubt that the effect of his 
return to that city, in the opinion of 
those who had the knowledge that he 
had written this despatch, who had the 
knowledge that that despatch was the 
expression of his honest and most sin- 
cere feeling, and who had the knowledge 
that the Government had been warned 
of the effect which that despatch would 
have at Constantinople, would be to give 
hope and strength to those who were 
promoting intrigues in Turkey, and were 
desirous of dragging England into con- 
flict with Russia, in the event of future 
complications in the East? I will read 
an extract from a letter received from 
Constantinople yesterday. I cannot give 
the name of the writer, but it would be 
impossible to find at Constantinople any 
one more trustworthy or better informed, 
but he is a resident at Constantinople. 
The Government at Constantinople is not 
a Government which I would wish to in- 
form of the name ofthe writer. But I will 
give the name of the writer confidentially 
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toany hon. Member whowishesit. Thelet- 
ter is dated 19th March. It says—‘‘ The 
condition of the country is not improved ; 
robberies, murders, and outrages occur- 
ring every day.”’ Here let me remark 
that the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) seems to 
have some doubt as to whether it is a 
fact that these outrages are continuing. 
If he will only look to the Notice Paper 
he will find there the mention of the 
most dreadful outrages. There is no- 
thing in the Bulgarian horrors much 
worse, scarcely worse, than these two 
terrible atrocities. It may be said— 
‘“‘Oh, but how do we know this to be 
true?’’ We know very well from whom 
this account comes ; it is from Mr. Evans, 
the author of A Zour in Bosnia, who 
gained general credence for his state- 
ments, and of the truth of which I, for 
one, am fullyconvinced. We constantly 
hear it stated with regard to Bosnia that 
the horrors there are very much the 
fault of the insurgents themselves, who 
will not allow the refugees to return. 
But here, the refugees have returned, 
and 10 of them have been set upon and 
cut to pieces with nameless horrors. I 
trust the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) 
will make special efforts to ascertain 
whether this story is true or not. Then 
there is what occurred at Glomosh. Talk 
about Russian intrigues when such 
things as these were being done! What 
country, I ask, would not take hope from 
any foreign Power that had any kind of 
sympathy with those who were the 
victims of such horrors? The writer of 
the letter went on to say— 

“Tt is becoming painfully evident, even to 
the most zealous philo-Turks, that the Turks 
attribute the check of the Conference and the 
unwillingness of the European Powers to enter- 
tain the idea of coercion, purely and simply to 
fear of Moslem power here and in India. They 
speak defiantly against all Europe, and already 
threaten to submit no longer to Capitulations in 
regard to the rights of foreign subjects resident 
in Constantinople and the Turkish Empire. The 
idea that Europe is afraid of them is, in the 
opinion of everyone who knows the Turks, 
fraught with great danger; and it is the know- 
ledge of this fact that makes many peace-loving 
residents here prefer the alternative of war, 
with all the sufferings which it may entail. As 
to the reforms mentioned in the Circular of 
Safvet Pasha to the Ottoman Embassies as hav- 
ing been put into execution, we first heard of 
them through the European Press. The amnesty 
is true; but alas! it is only for the Moslem, for 
Achmet Agha, Tossoun Shefket, and Co., while 
many innocent Bulgarians still languish in 
prison. The poor Bulgarians generally are de- 
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sponding. I see some occasionally, and I ask 
them of their condition. They reply mourn. 
fully—‘ Do not ask; we have nothing good to 
report. God is afar off. We had great hopes 
from the Conference; that failed. Then we learnt 
that Russia was going to execute the plan of the 
Conference; now we learn that England will 
not permit it; so we fold our hands in despair.’ 
The poor people know nothing of diplomacy ; 
they only feel their own woes, and we must not 
blame them if they should judge wrongly.” 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman name the 
writer ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have already 
said that, as the writer is a resident at 
Constantinople, I will not give his name 
—and I think that if the hon. Member 
was in his position he would share my 
feeling. I have no objection to tell the 
hon. Member privately the name of the 
writer. Not merely the poor Bulgarians, 
but also the English people, I main- 
tain, know very little of the present 
action of diplomacy in connection with 
the Eastern Question. I do not blame 
the Government for not giving this in- 
formation; but what I say is this—that 
it is plain, from the articles which have 
appeared in the Press upon the present 
state of the negotiations, that what is 
making it’ improbable, or at any rate 
very doubtful, whether the efforts to 
preserve the peace of Europe will be 
successful, is that the English Govern- 
ment are demanding from Russia, as a 
condition for signing the Protocol—- 
whatever the Protocol may be—that 
Russia should disband and demobilise 
her Army. Well, I only wish to say 
this—that the Government may or may 
not have given that advice—they may or 
may not be able to give reasons for giv- 
ing it—but it will be very difficult to 
persuade these people in Constantinople 
and Turkey—it will not be easy to per- 
suade the English people that if this 
Army which Russia has on the borders 
of Turkey is disbanded, because Eng- 
land has demanded and pressed for it, 
it will be very difficult indeed—[ Mur- 
murs |—I do not understand why the hon. 
Member should make these audible re- 
marks; he had better wait till he hears 
what I have to say. I was saying it will 
then be very difficult not to hold the Bri- 
tish Government responsible for the good 
government of these Turkish subjects 
from this time forward. If we take upon 
ourselves the solemn se gem of 
sending back the Russian Army we take 
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upon ourselves also the responsibility of 
seeing that these poor people have that 
good government which might otherwise, 
perhaps, be obtained by a Russian in- 
yasion of Turkey. This certainly would 
cause a great change in the position of 
affairs; but I believe a great change for 
the better in the condition of these poor 
people would follow from an invasion 
by Russia, however great the other evils. 
Nothing, I can assure the House, but the 
strongest possible feeling that English 
duty and English honour are concerned, 
would have induced me to take part in 
any personal action against Sir Henry 
Elliot. He is an English gentleman 
who bears the highest character as a 
public servant, and who has discharged 
his duty with the utmost devotion and 
zeal. It is, however, that very devotion 
and zeal that renders him, with the opi- 
nions to which he is pledged, the more 
dangerous as the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government at a post like that 
of Constantinople. I most heartily desire 
that his health may soon be renovated, 
and that he may live to represent Her 
Majesty with honour and dignity at some 
other Court; but with all my heart I do 
protest against his representing Her 
Majesty at Constantinople. I do not 
complain of Sir Henry Elliot for holding 
his opinions. They are opinions which 
have been held by many eminent states- 
men on both sides of the House until 
lately ; but the opinions professed in the 
despatch are not the opinions of the coun- 
try—they are not the professed opinions 
of the Government. He is not with- 
out Scotch tenacity, and cannot, perhaps, 
be easily driven from the opinions he has 
formed. To send him back to Constan- 
tinople would be to send back a repre- 
sentative bound, in consistency, to act in 
support of a policy contrary to the feel- 
ings, the interests, the conscience, the 
honour, and the duty of England. 

Mr. BOURKE: Mr. Speaker, in the 
few remarks which it will be my duty to 
make to the House I think I may with 
confidence appeal to the indulgence of 
the House in the position in which I am 
placed ; because I do not think that any 
one here will fail to admit that, speak- 
ing asI do at this moment, it is my 
duty not to say one word which could by 
any means prevent a solution of the 
difficulties which are now before Europe ; 
or to say one word which could endanger 
the various and important interests 
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which are connected, directly and in- 
directly, with this great question. And I 
say, in the first instance, that there is no 
feeling that more oppresses me at the 
present moment than the feeling which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite admit as much 
as we do on this side of the House, that 
one of the great dangers that are now 
hanging over the Christian populations 
of Turkey is the fanatical feeling of the 
Mussulman population. Iam quite sure 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) will admit than any 
words of an unadvised or imprudent 
character, that I might let fall, might 
have a very prejudicial effect upon their 
safety, and might, perhaps, be the | 
means of casting upon me the respon- 
sibility of having said something which 
would increase the danger and perhaps 
produce a catastrophe as regards them. 
I need not now remind the House of the 
many other considerations which are 
now in the face of the Government— 
namely, the negotiations which are 
going on for maintaining the peace of 
Europe, and also many other considera- 
tions which are involved remotely in the 
settlement of this Eastern Question, but 
all of them involving issues which must 
be of the greatest moment to this country. 
Now, in commenting on the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Forster), and the hon. Member 
(Mr. Rylands) who has brought forward 
this Motion, I would like to separate 
the question of Sir Henry Elliot alto- 
gether from other questions of public 
policy which have not very legitimately 
been introduced into this discussion. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
hs just sat down was mainly directed 
to occurrences which have taken place 
in Bulgaria and elsewhere, and which 
have been known under the name of the 
atrocities, outrages, and so forth. I do 
not think it is necessary for me on this 
occasion to enter upon that subject; be- 
cause, if I were gifted with all the 
powers of language that the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich possesses, I 
could not describe the horror of the Go- 
vernment, the aversion of the Govern- 
ment, the culpability, in the opinion of 
the Government, of the Turkish rule 
more forcibly than they are described in 
these Blue Books. I should therefore 
only be wasting the time of the House 
if I were once again to repudiate on 
the part of the Government anything 
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in the shape of palliation or ex- 
cuse for even the least of these hor- 
rors. Last Session I had opportunities 
of addressing the House on this sub- 
ject, and I defy any hon. Member to 
say that I ever held language of a 
character that could by any ingenuity 
be interpreted into palliation of the 
least one of these horrors. Upon three 
occasions last year the subject was dis- 
cussed, and in the many speeches which 
have been made upon this subject 
nobody has ever brought one charge 
against me of having said one word 
in palliation of these atrocities. I shall 
not, therefore, go into that subject ; but, 
at the same time, I think it right to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that it is perfectly impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to control 
these terrible occurrences. Had Turkey 
been a British Colony it would have 
been difficult enough to do so; but I 
think it is the first time in the history 
of this or any other nation I believe 
that an Ambassador or a Government 
were held to be in the least degree 
responsible for anything that occurred 
in a foreign country. If hon. Gentle- 
men would bear this in mind—however 
disgusted they may be with the Turkish 
Government, or horrified at the atrocities 
that have been committed—I do not 
think they would bring these terrible 
accusations and insinuations against Her 
Majesty’s Government of conniving at 
and palliating these atrocities. This 
is the first time I have had an op- 
portunity of addressing the House 
upon the subject this Session; and 
I may tell the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich that the 
thing that has made Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and all who sit upon this side 
of the House feel so strongly with regard 
to his writings and speeches upon this 
subject is that he seems to have ignored 
that fact altogether, that he has imputed 
to Her Majesty’s Government, if not 
directly, at any rate indirectly, conniv- 
ance in these matters. [Mr. GuapsTonE : 
Where?] Certainly, I have always 
understood that the general purport of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches and 
writings has been to blame Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for either not show- 
ing greater sympathy for the sufferers 
by these Bulgarian atrocities, or for not 
doing something to put a stop to theircom- 
mittal, and that has been the impression 
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of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. But although that has been the 
feeling of the right hon. Gentleman and 
many others who think with him, nobody 
has been able to point out what Her 
Majesty’s Government are to do to put 
an end to these atrocities. Not one single 
suggestion of that kind, from last May 
until the present moment, has ever been 
made which Her Majesty’s Government 
could adopt without plunging this coun- 
try into war. Now, Sir, I think that 
the course which the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) has taken is one 
that is unfair both to this House and the 
Government as well as to Sir Henry 
Elliot. It is unfair to the House, be- 
cause if the House does really feel 
strongly upon this subject — and the 
cheers with which the hon. Gentleman 
was greeted certainly show that a section 
of it does feel strongly about it—it was 
the duty of the hon. Member to formu- 
late his charges in such a way, and to 
bring them forward at such a time, that 
the House could have given an opinion 
upon them. Bringing them forward as 
the hon. Member has brought this Mo- 
tion forward it was impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to know what 
specific charges were going to be brought 
against Sir Henry Elliot, or to know 
what portion of Sir Henry Elliot’s con- 
duct was to be impugned. More than 
all is it unfair to Sir Henry Elliot, be- 
cause, if this alleged misconduct of Sir 
Henry Elliot was deserving of the cen- 
sure of this House, certainly Sir Henry 
Elliot would have wished that this House 
should have an opportunity of giving an 
opinion upon the subject, and not that 
these vile and calumnious charges should 
have gone forth to the world, and no 
person should have been able to know 
what the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons was—— 

Mr. RYLANDS: Surely the hon. 
Gentleman does not charge me with 
having given utterance to vile and 
calumnious charges ? 

Mr. BOURKE: If the words “vile” 
and ‘‘calumnious”’ are un-Parliamentary 
I beg to withdraw them. But all I can 
say is that if I were to make a charge or 
charges similar to those which the hon. 
Member for Burnley has made against 
Sir Henry Elliot I certainly should con- 
sider them both vile and calumnious. To 
say of an old public servant that he is a 
“‘bottle-holdertothe Turks,” istosay what 
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is both vile and calumnious; to say that 
Sir Henry Elliot was a man of honour 
with one breath, and then to say that 
he was carrying out a policy, not only 
opposed to the opinions of Lord Salis- 
bury, but of Her Majesty’s Government, 
is to say what is vile and calumnious ; 
and to say that he is convicted before the 
world of ‘‘ moral blindness ”’ is, I think, 
going as near to blasting a man’s charac- 
ter as it is possible to go. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman has said that this policy of 
silence is one which cannot longer be 
maintained ; but who isit that has forced 
this, or recommended this, policy of 
silence upon the House of Commons? 
Certainly not Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We have tried —and I think 
every hon. Member on this side of the 
House has tried—to force the opinion 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and bring 
them to « division; and certainly so far 
as silence goes what a farce it is to be 
talking about silence when the whole of 
our policy is here in these Blue Books, 
so that every person who can read may 
know what it is. A debate would not 
produce one-fourth the information if it 
were to be protracted for a fortnight 
as these despatches in the Blue Books 
contain. But here the hon. Member for 
Burnley says he wants to know what the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is? 
I say was there ever such an idle pre- 
tence made in this House? The policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government is in the 
Blue Books, and if hon. Gentlemen will 
only read them I’ cannot understand 
how they can be ignorant of it. Iam 
not going to say that we have any right 
to take notice of what occurred-in ‘‘ an- 
other place;”’ but the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been ex- 
plained to the country through that 
other place in the most authoritative 
manner, and in a manner with which 
apparently the Press of this country 
is perfectly satisfied. The mode in 
which the hon. Gentleman has brought 
forward his charges has not been quite 
fair. He has not quoted one single 
expression of Sir Henry Elliot’s from 
beginning to end of his speech. He 
has made up his case by making 
vague allegations, unsupported by a 
single atom of proof. Now, I wish to 
grapple with this question in a way that 
the House generally will consider fair. 
The first charge against Sir Henry Elliot 
is that he was apathetic as to the atro- 
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cities, and did not send information about 
them to this country ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Forster) said—‘‘ Thank 
God we have a Press, or we might not 
have heard of them.” Now, on May 9, 
Sir Henry Elliot forwarded a despatch 
from Vice Consul Dupuis reporting the 
outrages committed by the insurgents. 
That is to be found in ,the Blue Book. 
Before, however, they were known here, 
Sir Henry Elliot had spoken to the 
Turkish Government about the atro- 
cities. [Cries of What date?] On the 
9th of May. [‘‘No!”] Well, on the 
9th of May he sent the despatch of Vice 
Consul Dupuis. In that despatch Sir 
Henry Elliot said the continuance of the 
insurrection in Bulgaria might provoke 
among the Mussulman population a 
spirit of fanaticism and revenge which 
it would be difficult to restrain. [Mr. 
Ryianps: Hear, hear!] I wish the 
hon. Gentleman would not display so 
much partizanship. Subsequently, Sir 
Henry Elliot obtained from the Turkish 
Government a promise that they would 
endeavour to avert the threatened 
danger. That was, however, the pro- 
mise of an expiring Government. Be- 
fore a new Government could be formed, 
Sir Henry Elliot received further reports 
from the Vice Consul announcing the 
arming of the Mussulman population 
and the employment of Bashi-Bazouks, 
with rumours of pillage and massacre, 
and he wrote on May 12 saying that as 
soon as the new Government was formed 
he would communicate to it the informa- 
tion he had received, and point out the 
danger of allowing the authorities to act 
as they had been doing. On the 24th 
of May Sir Henry Elliot reported that 
he had 

‘* made strong representations to the Porte of 
the evils resulting from the employment of 
Bashi-Bazouks.”—[ Turkey, No. 3. (1876) p. 212.] 
and that orders had been sent to the 
authorities in Bulgaria not to employ 
Circassians as irregulars. On June 8 
he reported that— 

‘‘The Bulgarian insurrection appears to be 

unquestionably put down, although, I regret to 
say, with cruelty, and, in some places, with 
brutality.” 
Is that the language of a man who is 
doing nothing, and who is indifferent to 
the events which are occurring about 
him ? 

‘The Bashi-Bazouks,” Sir Henry Elliot con- 
tinued, ‘‘ have now been recalled, but not before 
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they had done enough to embitter the feelings 
which must be entertained by the Christians 
towards the Mussulmans.” —[ Turkey, No. 3. 
(1876), p. 267.] 

That is not the language of a man who 
is apathetic or careless? Outrages, 
however, still continued, and on the 
19th of June he wrote— 

‘‘T have again spoken very seriously to the 

Grand Vizier on the subject, and remarked that 
the manner in which his colleagues had just 
been murdered by a Circassian gave an idea of 
what must be the position of unarmed popula- 
tions left absolutely at the mercy of hordes of 
those savages.” —[ did. 344.] 
Hitherto no newspaper reports had been 
published and no questions had been 
asked in Parliament on the subject, but 
Sir Henry Elliot was steadily keeping 
it in view and losing no opportunity of 
urging the case of the Christian sufferers. 
But the instances I have mentioned are 
not the only ones in which Sir Henry 
Elliot had brought the subject before 
the Porte. On the contrary, he said in 
his despatch of July 6— 

‘*For weeks past I have never seen one of 
the Turkish Ministers without insisting on the 
necessity of at once putting an end to these 
excesses.” —[Jbid. 370. ] 

And, again, in another despatch, dated 
July 14, he wrote as follows :— 

‘* Since the suppression of the Bulgarian in- 

surrection few days passed without my urging 
upon the Porte the necessity of taking measures 
for putting an end to the excesses that were 
being committed, and previous to the receipt of 
your Lordship’s telegrams on this subject I had 
directed Mr. Sandison to repeat my former 
representations in very forcible terms.” ~[ Tur- 
key, No. 5. (1876), p. 13.] 
Now the attention of the country was 
first called to the Turkish atrocities by 
a letter from Constantinople in The 
Daily News of the 23rd of June, upon 
the statements in which Lord Derby 
directed Sir Henry Elliot to report, and 
the writer of that letter bore witness to 
the efforts already made by Sir Henry 
Elliot in the following words :— 

“T believe it is no secret that our Ambassador 
has brought his influence to bear upon the Go- 
vernment with a view to putting an end to 
them ” [meaning the cruelties]. 


Finally, it is right to point out that the 
terms of Lord Derby’s despatch to Sir 
Henry Elliot of the 9th of August, 
which was received with general appro- 
bation in England, had been almost 
literally anticipated by Sir Henry Elliot 
in his advice to the Porte, reported in 
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his despatch of the 6th of July. He 
wrote— 

“T have strongly recommended that an ener- 
getic commander should be appointed over the 
irregulars to be employed in Servia, and I have 
pointed out to the Turks that if the progress of 
their troops in that Principality is marked by 
barbarities upon an unresisting population, the 
indignation throughout Europe may become so 
great that the Government may be driven by 
the force of public opinion to step in to puta 
stop to them.” —[ Turkey, No. 3. (1876), p. 369.] 


Why should he be singled out? These 
extracts will, I think, suffice to show the 
manner in which Sir Henry Elliot dealt 
with the question from the first, and 
that, instead of being chargeable with 
indifference to what was passing and 
with inaction or slackness in making 
proper representations to the Turkish 
Government, he throughout showed 
the greatest solicitude for the suf- 
ferers, and reiterated in the strongest 
language his remonstrances respect- 
ing the cruelties which were being 
perpetrated ; receiving from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government their approval of 
each successive step. I will, in the 
next place, advert to the despatch, 
dated the 4th of September v1! ‘ch has 
been alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Burnley, and also by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford. 
The right hon. Gentleman has quoted 
one sentence from that despatch. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: I read two sentences. | 
I will give the whole extract as quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It is as 
follows :— 

‘“We may, and must,. feel indignant at the 
needless and monstrous severity with which the 
Bulgarian insurrection was put down, but the 
necessity which exists for England to prevent 
changes from occurring here which would be 
most detrimental to ourselves, is not affected by 
the question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 
persons who perished in the suppression. We 
have been upholding what we know to be a 
semi-civilized nation, liable under certain cir- 
cumstances to be carried into fearful excesses ; 
but the fact of this having just now been 
brought home to us all cannot be a sufficient 
reason for abandoning a policy which is the 
only one that can be followed with a due regard 
to our own interests.” —[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), 
p- 197.] 


Now, what I would say about that 
passage is that I altogether repudiate 
the meaning which was attached to it 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
House has very often heard the highest 
authorities complain of the interpreta- 
tion which is sometimes put on sen- 
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tences taken from their speeches and 
even upon the speeches themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, for example, does not 
always accept the interpretation which 
is put by some hon. Gentlemen on his 
speeches ; and I must follow his example 
with respect to the extract quoted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. Indeed, I cannot help 
regarding the interpretation placed on 
that passage as one of the most unfair 
which could have been put on it by any 
moderate man; and even though it 
might be liable to such an interpreta- 
tion, still, to pick out a single sentence 
from a number of important despatches 
written during a whole year, 1 think 
is about the unfairest mode of making 
a quotation which could well be adopted. 
I say so because it is evident from the 
whole tenour of Sir Henry Elliot’s des- 
patches that he had denounced the atroci- 
ties which were being committed in every 
way he possibly could, and used the 
strongest language he could command to 
try to prevent their recurrence. To 
suppose because he spoke of 10,000 or 
20,000 persons as having perished Sir 
Henry Elliot was indifferent to the loss 
of human life was the greatest mistake. 
What he did was to point out that this 
country had great interests at the back 
of the question—interests which every- 
body is acquainted with, but which it 
would not be prudent or advisable for 
me to dwell upon. At the same time, 
they are interests which, to use the words 
of the Prime Minister last year, we are 
firmly determined to maintain. Now, with 
respect to a report which appears to have 
reached Lord Augustus Loftus at St. 
Petersburg that he had encouraged the 
Porte to resist certain proposals, Sir 
Henry Elliot, in writing to Lord Derby, 
said it must be perfectly well known to 
‘the Russian Government that if up to 
that time a rupture with Turkey had not 
occurred it was principally owing to his 
influence in recommending a prudent 
and conciliatory line of conduct. But 
not one single attempt has been made in 
the course of the debate to quote from 
that or any other despatch, or, indeed, 
to quote anything in proof of the accusa- 
tions which have been so freely made 
against Sir Henry Elliot. There is just 
one other despatch I would like to read. 
It is from Sir Henry Elliot to Lord 
Derby, dated November 24, 1876— 
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“The language attributed to me by the 
‘‘Times’”’ correspondent, mentioned in your 
Lordship’s telegram, is incorrect. The state- 
ment that I advised the Grand Vizier to bring 
forward reserves or restrictions is the exact 
reverse of the truth, and I have never intimated 
that the scheme of constitutional government 
removes the necessity for the reforms and 
liberties proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the disturbed provinces; but I have said 
that when the new measures are published, 
with which we are not yet acquainted, it will be 
necessary to see whether they confer upon the 
provinces in question that which was demanded 
for them. For months past I have been urging 
the Porte to lose no time in removing the disa- 
bilities under which the Christians labour. The 
statement that I have urged that Turkey would 
come all the easier out of the ordeal of the Con- 
ference by holding herself ready to stand upon 
her rights, and by proving that she might at 
any time have force on her side, is absolutely 
false.” —[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), p. 716.] 


Now that disposes, in my opinion, of al! 
the accusations that have been brought 
against Sir Henry Elliot. I think it 
covers the whole of the ground with 
regard to this subject. [‘‘No.”] Ifit 
does not, I hope some hon. Member will 
bring forward proof to the contrary, and 
we shall be able to meet him. The only 
other quotation with which I will trouble 
the House is Lord Derby’s despatch of 
November 23 to Sir Henry Elliot— 
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“T have received your despatch of the 2nd 
instant, upon the subject of insinuations made 
by General Ignatiew and at Livadia, that you 
have encouraged the Porte to resist the conces- 
sions demanded by Russia. I am quite aware of 
the groundlessness of those insinuations, and I 
have much pleasure in expressing to your Ex- 
cellency the entire satisfaction of Her Majesty’s 
Government with your proceedings.” —[ Turkey, 
No. 1. (1877), p. 713.] 

At that very time Lord Salisbury was 
going to Constantinople, and do youthink 
that, if those insinuations were in accor- 
dance with the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, they would have written 
that despatch ? So far as Lord Salisbury 
is concerned, the first suggestion about 
his going to Constantinople came from 
Sir Henry Elliot, and from first to last I 
can only say that I have Sir Henry 
Elliot’s assurance that his language at 
that time to the Porte was invariably 
this :—‘‘ Whatever, in my opinion, may 
have been the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the past, 
there can be no doubt in regard to the 
future, for they have sent a Cabinet 
Minister to Constantinople, and you 
must not take my eg expressed in 
the past as being the opinions of Lord 
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Salisbury, who is here now, and who 
will tell you the whole policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject.” 
That was the language Sir Henry Elliot 
held during the whole of the Conference, 
and in regard to certain passages in the 
Correspondence, in which Sir Henry 
Elliot points out what he considers cer- 
tain dangers, it must be remembered 
that all those are despatches sent by Sir 
Henry Elliot expressing his own honest 
opinion privately to his own Government. 
Not one of them was seen by the Porte, 
and the language used to the Porte by 
Sir Henry Elliot was totally different, 
and was in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which he received from the Go- 
vernment and from Lord Salisbury. I 
do not think it necessary further 
to trespass on the attention of the 
House, and I trust that in the few 
remarks I have made I have vindi- 
cated the character of Sir Henry 
Elliot. I can only say that during the 
whole of his diplomatic service in Con- 
stantinople and elsewhere he has faith- 
fully performed his duty. He has carried 
out his instructions, and if there is any- 
thing in these Blue Books on which to 
found a Vote of Censure, it was Her 
Majesty’s Government who sent him 
there, and who are responsible. When 
it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that it is desirable for him to 
return to his duties, whether at Constan- 
tinople or elsewhere, I am quite sure 
that he will retain the character that 
has ever distinguished him of being anac- 
complished diplomatist, and a thoroughly 
honourable English gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I entirely 
concur, allow me to say, with the prog- 
nostication of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, for I have no doubt 
that Sir Henry Elliot’s character will 
survive this and any other debate which 
may be held about him in Parliament, 
and that he will hand down the cha- 
racter of an accomplished diplomatist 
and a thoroughly honourable English 
gentleman. I subscribe heartily to that 
opinion. I thought from the exordium 
of the hon. Gentleman that he was going 
to make a speech of great prudence, and 
I heard it with great satisfaction. I 
must say I was afterwards surprised at 
the vehemence, and, I may say, violence 
of the language which he used. That 
language was that a ‘‘vile and calum- 
nious” attack had been made on Sir 
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Henry Elliot. Now this, in my opinion, 
is violent and vehement language. [An 
hon. Memper: Justified.] It is not 
justified, as far as my hearing went, by 
what fell from my hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands); but 
it was most imprudent, whether justified 
or not, coming, as it did, from an organ 
of the Government at a moment such as 
this. I think I shall be borne out by 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite when I 
say that that is not the style of language 
that it is the business and policy of the 
agents of the Government to hold in 
such discussions. I have a complaint to 
make against the hon. Gentleman him- 
self, though it is a small one. He says 
that I have imputed to Her: Majesty’s 
Government coldness and indifference 
about the Bulgarian outrages. I ask 
him, ‘‘Where?”? He cannot tell me 
where. What I have said has not been 
said in a corner, and what I have written 
has gone to the world; and I submit 
that when the hon. Gentleman charges 
me with having said that which, perhaps, 
would have been vile and calumnious— 
certainly very reprehensible on my part 
—he ought to have quotad the language 
which is the foundation of his charge, 
instead of telling me what is the general 
impression as to what I said. I have 
heard it from him, and I heard it from 
his Chief also, a few days ago. WhenI 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to a matter of fact and as to a charge 
made by Sir Henry Elliot against me, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there was an ‘‘impression” of the kind. 
We do not ask questions as to the ‘‘im- 
pressions” which exist, but as to matters 
of fact; and I do request that, in this 
House, at any rate, when these extreme 
proceedings and extreme language are 
imputed to me, hon. Gentlemen will be 
so kind as to call me to account in a 
practical way, and to show when, what, 

and where it is to which they refer. 
Until that is done I must be excused for 
treating the charge very lightly, and 
with the utmost triviality, even when it 
comes from one who is so much respected 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite. I think 

the hon. Gentleman has misunderstood 

the nature of this case as respects Sir 

Henry Elliot. It is no charge against 

Sir Henry Elliot, or against any other 

man, that he holds certain opinions. In 

my view the question about Sir Henry 

Elliot is not whether he has been guilty 
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of misconduct in any form, either great 
or small—as to which I should certainly 
be the very last to accuse him—but the 
question is whether the opinions which 
he holds, and which he is now known by 
the whole world, including the Ottoman 
Porte, to hold, allow of his now repre- 
senting the British nation at Constanti- 
nople, with safety to British interests 
and in conformity with British feeling. 
This is a matter totally distinct from any 
question or charge or attack on him or 
any other person. I will suppose it was 
some other man. Suppose, for instance, 
it was my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane), 
who has spoken this evening, and who 
has subscribed to the strongest of Sir 
Henry Elliot’s declarations. I have a 
great respect for my hon. Friend; but I 
hope he will not think I am making an 
attack on him if I say that, with all my 
respect for him, I deem him to be totally 
disqualified from representing the British 
nation at Constantinople. I look into 
his face and appeal to his good humour ; 
and while recognising his character and 
the kindness and courtesy I have at all 
times received from him, I say that if he 
were to go to Constantinople, there to 
represent, or to be in an office supposed 
to represent, the general feeling of this 
country, he would, without any intention 
to do so, misrepresent us most abomin- 
ably. Thisis only by way of illustration. 
The sole question I seek to raise about 
Sir Henry Elliot is, whether his opinions 
are or are not such as to be in harmony 
with the general convictions of the coun- 
try. Iwill not go at length into the case. 
I am sorry we have been led into it, but 
it is unavoidable. WhatI had hoped 
would be this. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a short time ago stated that they 
contemplated the return of Sir Henry 
Elliot to Constantinople. Now, I think 
with the feelings which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) has described, and which 
I believe to be very generally entertained 
on this side of the House, it was but 
right, and fair, and honest, that we on 
this side should convey to the Govern- 
ment a distinct intimation that if Sir 
Henry Elliot’s return, instead of being 
abstract and contingent, should at any 
time become a practical measure, it would 
be made the subject of serious contest 
in this House. There is no discourtesy, 
I hope, in conveying that intimation ; we 
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mean nothing that is disrespectful to Sir 
Henry Elliot; and some of those who have 
been so busy in appealing to the Oppo- 
sition to challenge the vote of the House 
upon a particular question would, per- 
haps, if that contingency should arise, 
have a very good chance of being grati- 
fied in the desire they entertain. With 
regard to Sir Henry Elliot, I shall be 
very brief. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Bourke), I think, entirely misunder- 
stands the charge against him. To 
imagine that that charge is made in 
respect of any insufficiency of represen- 
tation or verbal feebleness, or of the 
perfect sincerity of his representations 
and expostulations to the Porte, is a 
perfectly vain imagination. I do not 
think my right hon. Friend himself or 
anyone sitting in this House could have 
made representations to the Porte upon 
the facts—when he became conscious of 
the facts, when he fully opened his eyes 
to their character—which were more 
constant, earnest, and forcible than the 
representations of Sir Henry Elliot. But 
having said that—and I hope my avowal 
to the same effect will not be unsatisfac- 
tory to Sir Henry Elliot—the hon. Mem- 
ber seems to think that he has disposed 
of the whole case. But this is not so; 
and I will endeavour, with the permis- 
sion of the House, to explain the case as 
I understand it to be with regard to 
these Bulgarian outrages, and all the 
other outrages and mischiefs of Turkey. 
Nothing could be stronger than the re- 
presentations made by Sir Henry Elliot 
as to the impolicy, the folly, and the 
guilt of these outrages. As far as words 
were calculated to produce an impression 
—and I am not now speaking of the 
precise time at which the words were 
used—it was impossible to go further. 
But what I find is that, over and above 
his representations upon the outrages, 
and behind all these representations, 
there lay in the mind of Sir Henry 
Elliot an admission of a principle which 
in his view was wholly paramount to the 
outrages—namely, the principle ‘‘ What 
will be the bearing of this or that 
measure upon British interests?” Is 
that an unfair statement? Is it not 
entirely borne out by the quotation of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), and by the whole strain of Sir 
Henry Elliot’s despatches? If I under- 
stand the passage in the despatch of 
September 4, it means this — “The 
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severity has been ‘needless and mon- 
strous;’ but there is something else 
which we must look at besides the se- 
verity and besides the degree in which it 
is needless and monstrous; and, however 
needless and however monstrous, we must 
be prepared to endure it or take no 
positive measures against it, for by those 
measures we should disturb the Turk 
in the possession of power, his continued 
possession of which, without alteration, 
is vital tv what we consider the interests 
of England.”’ In other words, the sense 
which we entertain of what British inte- 
rests require is to be for us the measure 
of right and wrong all over the world. 
That is the meaning of the passage cited 
from the despatch of September 4, and 
it is the meaning of the whole conduct 
of Sir Henry Elliot from first to last. 
Let me here parenthetically do justice to 
the Government. My right hon. Friend 
pointed out, and I have great pleasure 
in referring to it—for though this passage 
has been in a manner justified by the 
hon. Member he shrank from its entire 
justification—that this passage had been 
emphatically repudiated by Lord Derby. 
I make that statement here frankly and 
boldly. This despatch of the 4th of 
September was received at the Foreign 
Office on the 14th, and on the 21st of 
September Lord Derby wrote a despatch 
to Sir Henry Elliot, in which he uses 
these words— 

“The Porte cannot afford to contend with the 
public opinion of other countries, nor can it sup- 
pose that the Government of Great Britain or 
any of the Signatory Powers of the Treaty of 
Paris can show indifference to the sufferings of 
the Bulgarian peasantry under this outbreak of 
vindictive cruelty. No political considerations 
would justify the toleration of such acts.”— 
[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), p. 238.] 


Not, be it observed, the commission of 
such acts, but ‘‘the toleration’ of such 
acts. Those are the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Lord Derby within a few 
days after he receives this declaration 
from Sir Henry Elliot; and I take this 
sentence as conveying an emphatic re- 
pudiation of the opinion which, unhap- 
pily, Sir Henry Elliot had been induced 
to form. The hon. Gentleman says that 
I have shown that I did not feel inclined 
to admit the construction which might 
be put upon my speeches by opponents. 
That is true. But when I deprecate and 
repudiate the construction put upon my 
speeches by other men, I endeavour to 
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substitute my own construction, and that 
is exactly what the hon. Gentleman re- 
fused todo. He said that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford had 
most unfavourably construed this pas- 
sage by the meaning he assigned to it; 
but he did not tell us what was the 


meaning of the passage. If it were 


qualified or contradicted elsewhere I 
should be delighted to admit it; but the 
meaning of it as it stands is expressed in 
the closing words of the despatch— 


«We have been upholding what we know to 
be a semi-civilized nation, liable under certain 
circumstances to be carried into fearful excesses; 
but the fact of this having just now been strik- 
ingly brought home to us all cannot be a suffi- 
cient reason for abandoning a policy which is the 
only one that can be followed with a due regard 
to our own interests.” —[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), 
p. 197.] 


That is a precise contradiction of the 
position of Lord Derby. The meaning 
of it is, that some political considerations 
would justify the toleration of these acts. 
Notwithstanding that you have de- 
nounced these proceedings in the des- 
patch of the 21st of September, you have 
not in acts done anything except tolerate 
them. Itisthen with the opinions enter- 
tained by Sir Henry Elliot that we have 
todo. He has with great consistency, 
with perfect honour, and no doubt with 
unwearied diligence, been maintaining 
that which he thought to represent 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I do not know that there is any 
proof in any part of the Blue Books that 
he has outrun the spirit of those inten- 
tions, except that single and important 
passage which I have just cited. These 
opinions of Sir Henry Elliot we have now 
before us with the utmost clearness. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
says that I was Prime Minister for a 
long time, and that I approved of the 
conduct of Sir Henry Elliot. Un- 
doubtedly I did; and I am aware of 
no circumstance that arose during the 
comparatively tranquil relations of the 
late Government with Turkey upon 
which I had any reason to suppose 
that there would be such important 
differences of sentiment and principle 
with regard to the Eastern Question 
between Sir Henry Elliot and ourselves 
as I have now described to exist. The 
events which have lately happened have 
brought into discussion a multitude of 
ideas which formerly lay buried ; and I 
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confess that I did not know till now 
what Sir Henry Elliot’s opinions on the 
Turkish question really were. Again, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
says—‘‘Sir Henry Elliot never worked 
counter to Lord Salisbury at Constanti- 
nople. These are the despatches which 
he wrote to his Government, and they 
do not express what he said to the Porte.” 
That may be perfectly true, and I believe 
it is perfectly true. I am convinced that 
Sir Henry Elliot never knowingly took a 
single step to counteract Lord Salisbury. 
But these despatches and opinions of his, 
though they may have been intended for 
the information of his Government, are 
now publict yuris—they have become part 
of the property of the world. If Sir 
Henry Elliot goes back to Constanti- 
nople, and again remonstrates upon out- 
rages and massacres, the men to whom 
he remonstrates know all the time that 
his remonstrances are hemmed in within 
a fence of iron, because he is prohibited 
from action by a principle paramount to 
all other considerations—namely, what 
English interests require. Were this 
the time, I should wish to descant upon 
this principle—that British interests are 
to be the measure of right and wrong all 
over the world. What is to be the con- 
sequence to civilization and humanity, 
what is to be the consequence to public 
order, if British interests are to be the 
rule for British agents all over the world, 
and are to be for them the measure of 
right or wrong? If such a standard is 
set up for us, you cannot deny to every 
other nation on the face of the globe 
the privilege you claim for yourselves. 
French interests will then be the measure 
of right and wrong for France; Austrian 
interests will be the measure of right 
and wrong for Austria; Russian in- 
terests will be the measure of right and 
wrong for Russia, and will be the justi- 
fication which you have provided for the 
promotion of Russian interests all over 
the world. Sir, I will not lose the right 
to protest against the assertion of such 
a doctrine by France, by Austria, by 
Germany, or by Russia; and therefore 
I will make my protest now, and make 
it first, when it is, unhappily, advanced 
on the part of England, and when three 
or four Members, dispersed in different 
parts of this House, seem disposed to 
support it. Sir, one gets thrown off 
when one hears such doctrines advanced, 
but it is absolutely necessary to contro- 
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vert them, and I really believe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must think so too. 
However, I have done on this point. In 
a despatch of Sir Henry Elliot dated 
September 30, and in another despatch 
dated October 20, he gives his opinion 
upon three points of the utmost im- 
portance. First, he gives his opinion 
as to the signature of any Protocol by 
the European Powers with respect to the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Now, re- 
collect that, at this moment, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are engaged in 
negotiations on this very subject with 
the Powers of Europe, and, if they can 
agree as to terms and other conditions, 
are about to sign a Protocol upon the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Sir Henry 
Elliot says, if I understand him, that 
anything recorded in a Protocol will 
be an infringement of the Treaty of 
Paris. He says— 


‘*The Protocol will constitute an infringe- 
ment of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris, 
for it will confer upon the Powers the right of 
interference in the internal administration, from 
which by that Treaty they were debarred.— 
[ Turkey, No. 1. (1877), p. 424.] 


But thatis exactly the object of the Pro- 
tocol we are now about. That Protocol, 
as we are given to understand, contem- 
plates the interference of the Powers in 
general with the reforms finally ad- 
mitted to be necessary—that is to say, 
reforms which include foreign inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Turkey. 
How is it possible that Sir Henry Elliot, 
in such circumstances, can become the 
Representative of British opinion at Con- 
stantinople? If Sir Henry Elliot were a 
man of less firmness of character, if I 
thought more meanly of him, I might 
have been glad to think that he might 
become a fitting organ of opinions dif- 
ferent from those which he before advo- 
cated. So much for the Protocol. But 
here is a principle upon which all the 
proceedings of the Government during 
what I may call their best period were 
founded. That principle formed the dis- 
tinction drawn by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary between incon- 
vertible paper and real currency when 
he said—‘‘ We cannot take promises; 
we must have guarantees.” But what 
does Sir Henry Elliot say upon guaran- 
tees? He says— 

“ Against the proposal to obtain a guarantee 
for the execution of those measures by an Inter- 
national Commission or any other direct foreign 
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control, there are many, and, as appears to me, 
insuperable arguments to oppose.” —[ Turkey, 
No. 1. (1877), p. 580.] 


These are his concientious convictions, 
made known to the Government, and 
published to Parliament and the world. 
Ido not believe for one moment that 
they were used by him at the time to 
embarrass Lord Salisbury, but yetutterly 
crippling and paralyzing him as the Re- 
presentative of this country in the main 
purpose which he contemplated in the 
settlement of these affairs. And here is 
another question, which may be said té 
be of less importance ; still, he speaks of 
it as if it were important. In the same 
despatch Sir Henry Elliot uses these 
words—‘‘ Russia having formerly pre- 
tended to a right of protection over cer- 
tain subjects of the Sultan,’’ &. There 
Sir Henry Elliot says that the Russian 
protection is a pretence. I should like to 
know whether any Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will countersign that 
declaration? It is an historical fact—I 
stated it the other night—that Russia ob- 
tained that protectorate by the Treaty of 
Kainardji. [{Mr. Bourke dissented.| I 
hope that the next time the hon. Gen- 
tleman addresses the House he will 
give expression to his opinion and the 
ground on which it is based; but I tell 
him that he differs from every historian, 
from every legist, and from every Secre- 
tary of State and Minister who had any- 
thing to do with the War of 1854. What 
was disputed then was not the question 
of a Russian right of protection, but the 
extent and construction to be put upon 
it. But never, as I believe, from the 
commencement of the quarrel in 1854 
was it denied on the part of the British 
Government that the Treaty of Kai- 
nardji conferred a certain right of pro- 
tection on the Russian Government. I 
have given the opinions with regard to 
the Protocol and guarantees, and with 
regard to the paramount nature of 
British interests as necessarily control- 
ling, and, it may be, overruling our pro- 
ceedings on behalf of humanity in Tur- 
key, as being conclusive reasons why Sir 
Henry Elliot cannot possibly become an 
adequate Representative of British in- 
terests under the circumstances which 
are now before us at Constantinople. I 
heartily wish him a long and distin- 
guished career; but not at Constanti- 
nople. I pass on now to another matter. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke) found 
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fault with the policy of silence main- 
tained on this side of the House. That 


policy was adopted at the desire of 
the Government; it was at the ex- 
ress request of the Government. 
[the CHANCELLOR of the Excuzqurr: 
ot on the appeal of the Govern- 
ment.] It was distinctly approved by 
the Government and admitted by my 
noble Friend on this side in deference to 
public principle, and so recognized by 
Government, that we should remain 
silent in consequence of the negotiations 
that were going on. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman taunted us_ with this policy 
of silence, and said it had not been 
owing to the views of the Government. 
Well, I will not depart from it now. I 
have given no opinion as to the coercion 
or non-coercion since the first night of 
the Session in deference to that principle, 
and I will still observe the same rule of 
abnegation. But the hon. Member for 
the Isle of Wight seemed astonished at 
the allegation that outrages were being 
continued in Bulgaria. There is no 
doubt that they have continued, or that 
they do continue from day to day ; and it 
is much to be lamented that we have not 
more methodical and rapid information 
from the Government on the subject. 
When we do get information, on an 
average three or four months old, we are 
open to the question—‘‘ How do youknow 
that the outrages are going on now?” 
And when we ask for information, the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
very courteously says that we shall have 
another Blue Book when Lord Derby 
thinks it good for us, and I have no 
doubt in the order and arrangement of 
the last Blue Book. I never before in 
my life saw a Blue Book of 1,200 pages 
containing such a mixture of subjects. 
Mr. BOURKE was understood to say 
that in the preparation ofthe Blue Book 
the usual practice had been followed. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: But this is a re- 
forming Government, and should seek to 
improve arrangements when they are 
defective. The other night I had a long 
catalogue of these outrages—the times, 
places, persons, and particulars—some 
of which I meant to have laid before the 
Government. I will not refer to that 
catalogue how, because I have got an- 
other catalogue since. I have two 
journals from Constantinople containing 
an account of similar outrages, with 
their particulars, and it will give the 
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House an idea of what is going on in 
that miserable country. Here, for in- 
stance, in a letter from Rutschuk, in the 
district of Ternivo, is an account of a 
murder on March 13, another on March 
14, and another on March 15. [An hon. 
MemsBeR: On what authority ?] On the 
authority of a newspaper, which, if he 
likes, I will show to the hon. Gentleman ; 
it is a —_— of some name and cha- 
racter, but I do not like to name it in 
this House, because it is within my own 
knowledge that it has been suppressed 
before, and I do not wish to have it sup- 
pressed again. But if the hon. Gentle- 
man were to see it, he would find that 
the particulars have stamped upon them 
the fullest evidence of good faith. I 
think it will show that ‘“ this semi-civi- 
lized country ””—which I do not recog- 
nize as semi-civilized at all, because by 
semi-civilized I understand a country on 
its way to true civilization, and which 
has accomplished half the journey—has 
immense ingenuity for particular pur- 
poses. Here is a case which will show 
that ingenuity. I pass by all the mur- 
ders and worse outrages, and give a case 
of plunder. On the 8th of March a 
zaptieh and two other Turks went by 
night to a village, and there took with 
them a garde-champétre, and began to 
pay nocturnal visits, plundering the in- 
habitants and taking from them their 
money, and wounding many of them. 
The inhabitants brought their complaint 
before the authorities, and the parties 
charged were taken up. That often 
happens, but then what happens is 
usually this — the people make their 
charge, but when asked for witnesses, 
they say they were going along the road 
when they were attacked, and had no 
witnesses to call, and so the parties 
charged are released. But in this case 
the garde-champétre gave evidence against 
the zaptieh and the other two men. 
There was a regular cul-de-sac it would 
seem, for the local authorities, but the 
resources of their ingenuity were not 
exhausted, for they produced a Greek 
doctor who declared that the garde- 
champétre was out of his mind. I know 
the House is limited in point of time, 
and I will not further detain it. I must 
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again express my hope that the Govern- 
ment will recollect the condition in which 
it stands with regard to these outrages, 
and the aggravated form they may pos- 
sibly in certain circumstances assume; 
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and that they will make it their care and 
study to take the measures which they 
may deem wisest for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives and property of the 
subject-races in any coming crisis in the 
unhappy Provinces of European Turkey. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I regret to say 
that it is impossible for me to enter into 
any elaborate argument in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, because we are 
in this position—that we have only 20 
minutes left during which any Business 
can be done. If we do not close the 
Sitting by 10 minutes to 7, we shall be 
obliged to meet this evening, and shall 
lose the Motion for adjournment over 
the holidays till late to-night; and, 
moreover, we shall lose the Notices 
which many hon. Members are anxious 
to give. I therefore find that I am un- 
able to enter fully into this matter. But 
I rejoice to think that my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State, represent- 
ing the Department which is specially 
concerned in this matter, has had the 
opportunity of delivering a speech which 
has been entirely satisfactory to all hs 
Colleagues, and which is, I think, a com- 
plete answer to the statements made on 
this occasion. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) has adverted to that speech, 
and said it was characterized by too 
much violence and vehemence for the 
occasion. My hon. Friend certainly used 
some strong, but not un-Parliamentary 
expressions. I venture to say that under 
the circumstances warmth was not only 
excusable but justifiable and proper. 
Why, what is it that we feel to be so 
hard in this matter? What is it that 
my hon. Friend especially, representing 
as he does the Foreign Secretary, feels 
to be so injurious to his feelings as to call 
forth that warmth? Itis that an attack 
which ought to be an attack upon the 
policy of the Government has taken the 
shape—I know not whether intention- 
ally or not, but most unquestionably it 
has taken that shape—of an attack on 
an individual ; the Representative of his 
Government, acting, not in his indivi- 
dual capacity, but as the servant, the 
faithful and the able servant, of his Go- 
vernment, under circumstances of the 
most trying character. It is all very well 
for us to sit here and to speak or write 
in this country with regard to these 
transactions, which have caused so much 
feeling, and so much natural and proper 
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feeling. But we have to remember that 
the position of Sir Henry Elliot was 
one of very great difficulty, and of a 
very different character from that of 
those who criticise him so freely. He 
was placed at Constantinople as the 
Representative of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and although I entirely 
agree, in the true and proper sense of 
the words, with the indignant repudia- 
tion by the right hon. Gentleman of 
any such doctrine as the allowing of 
any desire for the interests of England 
to override the claim of humanity ; yet 
I say that in the position which Sir 
Henry Elliot occupied at Constantinople, 
sent there, as he was, to represent the 
interests of this country, it was his duty 
—and it was a duty which he recognized 
and fulfilled honourably and nobly—to 
give full effect to those interests, and to 
lay before his Government those things 
which he considered the circumstances 
of the case demanded. I have said be- 
fore—and I would say it a hundred 
times if I were called upon to do so— 
that in this matter there is no collision 
between the true interests of humanity 
and the true interests of England. We 
repudiate altogether the idea that the 
true interests of England can ever con- 
sist in ignoring the claims of humanity. 
It would be to falsify the history of this 
country—it would be a descent from the 
position which we hold in the eyes of 
the civilized world if we were to admit 
that idea for one moment. It was not 
that we were indifferent—it was not that 
Sir Henry Elliot was indifferent to the 
sufferings of the Christian population of 
Turkey—the question was, in what 
manner could we best provide that 
which it was most difficult to provide 
for—namely, the present mitigation and 
the ultimate removal of those causes of 
discontent, of disease, which we feel to 
be a source of danger as well as of 
suffering to Turkey, and therefore to 
Europe and to all civilized Powers. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking of the 
conduct of Sir Henry Elliot, referred to 
other days when he himself was con- 
nected with the Government, and alluded 
to that period as one of a comparatively 
tranquil character. It was a period of 
that description, and some have thought 
that perhaps advantage ought to have 
been taken of that comparatively tranquil 
period to make matters better for the 
Christians of Turkey, and to endeavour 
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to provide against the misgovernment 
which has been the cause of so much 
pain and suffering. But the period 
during which the present Government 
and Sir Henry Elliot have been dealing 
with these questions has not been one of 
a tranquil character in Turkey itself, or 
in that part of Europe. The policy 
which we have been pursuing in en, 
deavouring to bring about a satisfactory); 
settlement of these questions has been: 
rendered doubly and trebly difficult by 
Turkey. being unfortunately torn by in- 
ternal troubles, by rapid changes of 
Government in that country, by violent 
revolutions unknown almost even in the 
history of the East, and by pressure and 
war from without. We say that all 
these things must be taken into account, 
not as diminishing the evil, and not as 
rendering it unnecessary for us to grap- 
ple with that evil, but as rendering it 
necessary for us to be at once firm, pru- 
dent, and careful in what we do. I have 
not time to enter into the matter pro- 
perly ; but I do wish to say this one 
thing. We recognize in every possible 
way the necessity for using our influence 
in endeavouring to bring about an ame- 
lioration in the condition of those who 
are now suffering from Turkish misrule. 
We also believe that an improvement 
ought to take place in the organization 
of our Diplomatic and Consular Services 
throughout Turkey. There is much to 
be done in that way; and the subject 
is one which is engaging the serious at- 
tention of Lord Derby at this moment. 
If we are to do anything it must be 
done with caution and prudence ; but, 
at the same time, with a determination 
to make such improvements in the Ser- 
vice as may enable us to get better in- 
formation, and more efficiently to exercise 
the vigilance which it is desirable and 
possible for one Government to exercise 
over another. But depend upon it, you 
cannot improve a Government, though 
you may destroy a Government, by coer- 
cion. You may coerce a country in order 
to put a stop to a war, or to begin a war ; 
but you cannot, effectually at all events, 
coerce a country to improve its adminis- 
tration unless you carry that country 
with you. You must deal with it in a dif- 
ferent spirit. ButI feel, asI said before, 
that we must close this discussion. I only 
wish, in conclusion, to make one remark 
in answer to a personal observation. 


My right hon. Friend the Member for 
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Greenwich has said that there had been 
some kind of appeal by the Government 
to Members of this House not to raise 
discussions on this subject. I suppose 
he refers to what I said when there was 
a question of resuming the debate, which 
he himself raised, on the Treaty ques- 
tion. I did not make such an appeal. 
On the contrary, the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington), I think, 
himself asked whether the Government 
considered that an appropriate or inap- 
propriate time for the debate going on. 
I said the Government would not at all 
interpose or express any wish that the 
House should not go on; but I did say 
that, looking to what was going on at 
that moment, I did not think it a parti- 
cularly expedient time, and I advised 
the House not to enter into the discus- 
sion. At the same time, I said it would 
not be a matter that I should wish to 
appeal to the House about. It did so 
happen that the day on which that ques- 
tion was raised was the very day on 
which we had received the last Russian 
proposal; and, having received it, but 
not having had time to consider it, it 
struck me as not a particularly desirable 
moment for discussion. But we have 
never appealed to Members not to raise 
discussion. One other word before I sit 
down. With reference to the Kainardji 
Treaty, we dispute altogether the con- 
struction put on it by my right hon. 
Friend. We enter our protest against 
that construction, and we contend that 
the despatches of Lord Clarendon will 
prove that the construction of my right 
hon. Friend is not the correct one. I 
ask the House now to allow this discus- 
sion to close ; and I hope that you, Sir, 
will be allowed to put the Question of 
the adjournment. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 129 be sus- 
pended, and that the time for depositing Peti- 
tions against Private Bills, or against any Bill 
to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional 
Certificate, be extended to Thursday the 5th day 
of April.—( The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Seven o’clock till 
Thursday 5th April. 


{Apri 5, 1877} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Rovyat Pa.acgs. 

Pustic Brrrs—Second Reading—Prisons (Scot- 
land) [4]; Parliamentary Electors Registra- 
tion * [53], and committed to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration Bill. 

Committee—Prisons (Ireland) [3]—r.P. 

Committee—Report—Prisons [1]; Judicial Pro- 
ceedings (Rating) * [77] Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders* [108]; Game Laws (Scotland) 
Amendment (re-comm.) * [92-122]. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions) * [91], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 
— ono — 


THE CANADA RAILWAY LOAN ACT, 
1867—GUARANTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether any guarantee 
has been given by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury under ‘The 
Canada Railway Loan Act, 1867 ;” and, 
ifso, whether the Accounts have been 
laid annually before Parliament in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of that 
Act? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that a guarantee had been given by the 
Treasury, under the Canada Railway 
Loan Act, 1867, for a loan amounting 
to £3,000,000. The loan had been 
raised, half in 1869, and the remaining 
half in 1878. In June, 1869, a corres- 
pondence was laid before Parliament 
under the Act showing the steps the 
Treasury had taken. No accounts had 
arisen under the guarantee in any shape 
whatever, and, therefore, none had been 
laid before Parliament. 


CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION. 

Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to a letter from Mr. 
Mulhallen Marum, a magistrate of the 
Queen’s County, which appeared in the 
‘Leinster Express” of March 24th; 
and if it is true that the Queen’s County 
grand jury refuse to pass any present- 
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ment for the maintenance of destitute 
children who have been sent by the 
magistrates to the Catholic Industrial 
School at Artane, although a present- 
ment has been passed by the same body 
in favour of a Protestant Industrial 
School ; and, if it is the case that magis- 
trates have been obliged to give up 
sending destitute children when Catho- 
lics to an Industrial School in conse- 
quence of the grand jury’s refusal to 
provide the necessary funds ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
I have received from the hon. Gentleman 
a copy of the letter, but I have not any 
other knowledge of the circumstances, 
nor have I any control over the action of 
the Grand Jury in the matter. It ap- 
pears from the letter sent to me that 
although the Grand Jury have refused 
such a presentment in the case of a 
single child at the Assizes last year, the 
application was not renewed at the last 
Assizes, and consequently I do not think 
it would be at all fair to imply, as the 
hon. Member does in the Question, that 
the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County 
are not willing to provide the necessary 
funds for sending Catholics to industrial 
schools. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE PRO- 
TOCOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the present position of the negotia- 
tions on the Eastern Question ; also, 
when he will be able to lay before the 
House a copy of the Protocol which is 
stated to have been signed; and whether 
he can accompany it with any Cor- 
respondence explaining the views of 
the Russian Government especially in 
regard to the question of demobili- 
sation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir. The Protocol was 
signed, I believe, on Saturday last, and 
a Copy has already been presented to the 
House, together the procés verbal and 
some Correspondence which will throw 
light on the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which it was signed. It 
will be distributed to hon. Members to- 
morrow morning, and I believe the 
copies will be in the hands of the Vote 
Office in the course of the evening. 


Mr, Owen Lewis 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qror— 


PRISONS BILL.—[Br11 1.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 26th March. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved, after Clause 
9, to insert the following clause :— 

(Treatment of prisoners convicted of treason 

felony, &c.) 

“The Prison Commissioners shall see that any 
prisoner under sentence inflicted on conviction 
for treason felony, sedition, or seditious libel, 
shall be treated as a misdemeanant of the first 
division within the meaning of section sixty- 
seven of ‘The Prisons Act 1865,’ notwith- 
standing 
contrary.’ 
The hon. Gentleman described the object 
of the clause as being to insure that in 
future the treatment of prisoners con- 
fined for political offences should not 
continue, as it had been in this country, 
to be the same as the treatment of con- 
victs convicted of gross crimes, such as 
manslaughter, &c. On former occasions 
the Home Secretary had stated that he 
had no power to alter the treatment of 
convicts of one or the other character, 
and the discipline of the prison would 
not permit of such a distinction ; there- 
fore, it appeared that it was a suitable 
time to bring forward the subject of the 
treatment of this class of prisoners now 
that the Committee were discussing the 
provisions of the Bill governing those 
prisons over which the Home Secretary 
would have control. The clause sought 
to secure in the treatment of political 
prisoners that they should not be sub- 
jected to personal search, being stripped, 
and in the presence of other prisoners ; 
that they should not suffer the harsh 
treatment and the degrading punish- 
ments inflicted on ordinary convicts; 
that their food should not be coarse and 
insufficient, or their work hard; that 
they should not be restricted from writ- 
ing letters to their friends, or be com- 
pelled to associate with degraded crimi- 
nals, or subjected to the various punish- 
ments which, however necessary they 
might be to reform the minds of ordi- 
nary criminals, were unjustly inflicted 
on men convicted only of a political 
offence. Up to the passing of 11 & 12 
Vict. c, 12, political prisoners were 
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punished in an exceptional way. For 
instance, O’Connell, in 1844, was con- 
victed of a political offence, and while a 
prisoner was treated in an exceptional 
manner from ordinary criminals, and to 
a great extent with forbearance. He 
was allowed to sit with his family, who 
were allowed to visit him during the 
day; but the Act just referred to re- 
pealed certain portions of those Acts 
which governed the crime known as 
high treason. Many of these crimes 
were by that Act denominated treason 
felony. It was, doubtless, thought de- 
sirable to get rid of the extreme penalty 
attached to high treason ; and also, per- 
haps, that the offence might appear a 
degraded one —it was denominated a 
felony. But, still, the political prisoners 
convicted after the passing of that Act 
continued for a time to be treated with 
leniency. Such was the case with his 
Predecessor in the representation of 
Meath, Mr. John Martin; of Mr. John 
Mitchel, who was returned a Member 
of that House, but who did not live to 
take his seat; and of Thomas Francis 
Meagher, who had subsequently distin- 
guished himself fighting for liberty in 
the American Civil War. The present 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who had since 
been Premier of the Government in the 
Colony of Victoria, was also tried for his 
life three times. If he had been con- 
victed and the capital sentence com- 
muted he would have been subjected to 
the same treatment as Martin and 
Mitchel. These men, whose names were 
known in Irish history, were convicted 
in 1848 of treason felony, but in their 
treatment there were none of the degrad- 
ing associations such as were met with 
in convictions of a more recent date. 
John Mitchel had given a description of 
his treatment, and he mentioned that he 
had a separate cabin or cell, and was 
not compelled to associate with other 
criminals. When he arrived in Australia 
he was allowed a sort of liberty on 
parole. He and his friends were al- 
lowed to live together and to labour for 
their own advantage. The abolition of 
transportation, however, had brought 
about a different state of things, and 
under the existing prison regulations in 
this country there was no power to treat 
political prisoners differently from other 
convicts. In 1869 a Question was asked 
in the House of Commons by the late 
Sir John Gray as to the treatment of Mr. 
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O’Donovan Rossa, confined in Portland 
Prison for treason felony. The Question 
asked was if it was true that this convict 
had been handcuffed for 33 days. The 
then Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce), speak- 
ing upon information furnished him by 
the prison authorities, promptly denied 
that the prisoner had been so treated. 
The matter, however, was pressed by 
the hon. Gentleman who asked the Ques- 
tion, and further investigation compelled 
the Home Secretary to admit that there 
were some grounds for the allegation. 
A Royal Commission inquired into and 
reported upon the treatment of prisoners 
in Chatham, Portland, and other prisons. 
In their Report the Commissioners re- 
marked upon the case of O’ Donovan 
Rossa that he had been handcuffed for 34 
days, and for at least five of those days 
he had been handcuffed with his hands 
behind his back, and he had been ob- 
liged to eat his food on his hands and 
knees like a dog. The Commissioners 
made some very sensible observations 
with reference to the labour imposed on 
prisoners confined for treason felony, 
and they said it was probable that 
many persons, though not weakly enough 
to be exempted from labour, did actually 
suffer from the labour imposed on them, 
and to such an extent as to reduce their 
weight. With reference to the power of 
ordinary handcuffs to be used, the Com- 
missioners reported that, in their opi- 
nion, there was not that uniformity of 
practice, nor that unanimity which they 
deemed to be desirable in so important 
a subject. The Commissioners also re- 
ferred to the use of dark cells, and 
pointed out the different periods for 
which prisoners were confined in dif- 
ferent prisons, and they recommended 
that such a punishment should not be 
resorted to without a written order from 
the governor or deputy-governor, and 
that it ought not to be inflicted for 
longer than 12 hours, and that while so 
confined the prisoner should be allowed 
to retain his bed and his blanket. All 
these observations had as much bearing 
on the treatment of treason felony pri- 
soners as on that of ordinary convicts. 
Then complaints were made in the mat- 
ter of searches, and in the case of treason 
felony prisoners to whom he had re- 
ferred, they were compelled at night to 
place their clothes outside their cells so 
as to prevent the slightest possibility of 
their escape. When those men wera 
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taken to prison the cold was very severe, 
yet they were deprived of their flannels, 
and some of them contracted consump- 
tion. Such a rule as this he desired to 
get rid of. Another complaint of the 
treason felony prisoners was that they 
were associated with other prisoners who 
were guilty of the most horrible and 
heinous crimes. If it was not now pos- 
sible to separate the prisoners it would 
be possible for the Home Secretary in 
future to set apart a prison or prisons for 
the special treatment of State or political 
prisoners, where such rules might be 
practised as would keep the men out of 
harm’s way and nothing more. The 
reason why O’ Donovan Rossa was hand- 
cuffed was because he had committed an 
assault of rather an aggravated nature 
upon the governor. Rossa, it appeared, 
was a man of 2 high and excitable tem- 
perament, and he considered that he 
had been especially ill-used by the go- 
vernor and warders, because he was a 
leading man in the conspiracy. He 
(Mr. Parnell) did not wish to excuse the 
assault, but it was one which inflicted 
no injury on the governor. The Com- 


missioners paid a very high tribute to 


O’Donovan Rossa, and expressed their 
sense of the candour and straightfor- 
ward manner in which he gave his testi- 
mony. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that the 
extracts which the hon. Member had 
been reading referred entirely to the 
treatment of prisoners in convict prisons, 
and the present Bill had no reference to 
the treatment of prisoners in convict 
prisons, and, therefore, any matter af- 
fecting such treatment was outside the 
present Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked that there 
was power in a clause of the Bill to set 
apart any prison for the confinement of 
treason felony prisoners; and therefore 
he considered he was in Order in re- 
ferring to the extracts from the Report 
of the Commissioners. He had no de- 
sire to detain the Committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Member to point out the section to which 
he referred. 

Mr. PARNELL replied that he re- 
ferred to Clause 21, by which the Secre- 
tary of State had power to remove any 
convicted person from one prison to any 
other prison. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
‘criminal prisoner ’’ was a technical ex- 
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pression with a meaning defined in the 
Gaol Act ; but this Bill could not apply 
to convict prisoners. 

Mr. PARNELL was sorry that the 
clause had been altered, and was pro- 
ceeding to repeat his statements of the 
ill-treatment of the treason felony pri- 
soners, when—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN again called the 
hon. Member to Order, and pointed out 
that his arguments and extracts had re- 
ference to the treatment of prisoners in 
convict prisons. 

Mr. PARNELL submitted that if 
prisoners in convict prisons had been 
treated in the way he had mentioned he 
was not precluded from showing how 
they had been treated, and that they 
ought not to be treated in that manner 
in other prisons. After bearing testi- 
mony to the candour of O’Donovan 
Rossa, the Commissioners proceeded— 

Tot CHAIRMAN was unwilling to 
interrupt the hon. Member ; but he had 
already indicated that the clause as pro- 
posed would not produce any effect on 
the treatment of the prisoners in convict 
prisons. The references of the hon. 
Member were not germane to the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

Mr. PARNELL wished it to be un- 
derstood that the principle for which he 
was contending was simply this—that 
political prisoners, when confined in 
prisons under the operation of the pre- 
sent Bill, should not be treated as ordi- 
nary criminal prisoners, and in order to 
show that those men ought not to be 
treated in that way he was reading ex- 
tracts from a Report of a Royal Com- 
mission to show that those prisoners 
were guilty of no moral crime, and that 
their offence was not of a degrading 
kind. The prisoners to whom he had 
referred were men of excellent moral 
character. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was not in Order in referring to 
this question. 

Mr. PARNELL replied that the 
ruling of the Chairman had not been 
the same up to the present moment. 
[ Cries of “‘Order.””] Instances of per- 
sons confined in prisons had been 
brought forward as instances in support 
of clauses in Committee on this Bill, and 
no objection had been taken hitherto. 
He thought he was entitled to call atten- 
tion to the cases of all prisoners under 
confinement in either England or Ire- 
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land in order to prove the necessity for 
the clause he was proposing. 

Toe CHAIRMAN stated that pre- 
vious discussions had reference to pre- 
vious clauses, and his desire was to 
point out to the hon. Member what was 
or was not in Order with regard to 

articular clauses. 

Mr. PARNELL next proceeded to 
call attention to the cases of Rossa, 
O’Connell, and others, who died of con- 
sumption in gaol; of Murphy, who com- 
plained of the indignity to which he was 
subjected ; and of Burke, who, although 
he was of unsound mind, was accused 
of malingering. Some of these prison- 
ers complained of weakness in the chest, 
but no proper attention was shown them, 
and the consequence was they had since 
died of consumption. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I rise to 
Order. I ask you, Sir, whether the hon. 
Member is not persevering in that course 
which you have ruled to be out of Order? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have on several 
occasions endeavoured to intimate to the 
hon. Member the course of Order in re- 
gard to matters before the Committee. 
I have been reluctant, as on previous 
occasions, to stop him from adducing 
illustrations of his argument; but I am 
bound to say he is repeating those pro- 
tracted referrences to matters not per- 
taining to the particular clause before 
the Committee, to which I have already 
called his attention as being out of 
Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the prisoners 
who had been hitherto convicted of the 
offences alluded to had been confined in 
convict prisons, and, therefore, he was 
bound to draw his illustrations from con- 
vict prisons. Although he thought the 
Chairman’s ruling thoroughly wrong— 
[‘‘Order, order!” ]|—he would not per- 
severe. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber thinks my ruling entirely wrong, he 
should challenge it before the House. I 
do not think the observation he has 
made is one which will commend itself 
to the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw the expression, and if he thought 
it necessary to do so, he would take an- 
other opportunity of noticing the matter. 
He would, however, remind the Com- 
mittee that the Act of 1848, which con- 
stituted the offence of treason felony, 
was passed to meet the case of the Chart- 
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ists, who flourished from about 1833 to 
1848. Their creed included universal 
suffrage, and we had now reached the 
point next to that—vote by ballot, which 
was now the law—and the abolition of 
property qualification, which was now 
abolished; and yet Chartists, for advo- 
cating those doctrines, with others of a 
like character, were liable to imprison- 
ment—and some were imprisoned—as 
felons. He trusted the Committee would 
now decide that the rules under which 
such persons were imprisoned should be 
at once produced by the Home Secretary; 
or otherwise to enact that all such prison- 
ers should be treated as first-class misde- 
meanants, under the Prisons Act of 1865. 
It was high time an attempt was 
made to remove from England the re- 
proach that she treated her political pri- 
soners worse than any other country in 
the world. In France even the Com- 
munists who half burnt Paris, and to 
whom were attributed the most atrocious 
designs, were treated exceptionally. 
They were not sent to the hulks or the 
galleys, but simply expatriated. When 
history came to be written there was no- 
thing for which the children of English- 
men now living would blush so much as 
for the treatment of the men convicted in 
1865. Had it not been for the ruling of 
the Chairman he could have made a much 
more powerful case than he had done 
by adducing details of the manner in 
which these men were treated. He had 
actually a letter from one of his consti- 
tuents in which he stated that he had 
been sent to break stones, and had been 
kept at breaking stones for several hours 
in the course of the day. If men were 
treated so badly in English prisons, what 
would have been the treatment these 
men would have received in Irish prisons 
—the treatment of men to the like of 
whom England now owed a great part of 
its present liberties. He hoped that 
this Bill, when it went from that Com- 
mittee, would beso framed that political 
prisoners would not be treated as mur- 
derers, demons, and culprits, of the 
worst order. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the 
clause of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had not wished to interrupt the hon. 
Member, but he was bound to state that 
a great deal of what he had said was 
irrelevant to the subject-matter of the 
Bill. He even doubted whether the 
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question raised by the hon. Member 
could be raised on the present Bill at all. 
The Committee were discussing a measure 
regulating the treatment of prisoners 
sent to a certain class of prisons for a 
certain class of offences, and it had no- 
thing to do with the general criminal 
law of the land; but the proposal of the 
hon. Member was, in fact, as much a 
change in that law as if he had pro- 
posed that, in future, no culprit should be 
executed within the walls of a prison. 
He agreed with the hon. Member that 
the old laws as to treason were in these 
days unnecessarily severe, and the Act 
of 12 Vict. made a distinction between 
what he might call treason proper and 
treason felony. The first was confined 
to acts against the person of the 
Sovereign, and all the rest to the smaller 
offence of treason felony. The Act dis- 
tinctly laid down that all persons guilty 
of such acts should be regarded as guilty 
of felony, and being so found guilty, 
might be transported or imprisoned with 
or without hard labour, at the discre- 
tion of the Judge. But the Amendment 
said that although a man might be con- 
victed of felony he was, by this Prisons 
Bill, to be treated as a first-class misde- 
meanant. But it would not only change 
the treatment of the prisoner, it would 
change the character of the offence and 
alter the punishment to be inflicted. If 
a prisoner were convicted and sentenced 
to penal servitude, the Bill would not 
affect him, as his punishment would be 
inflicted in a convict prison. The hon. 
Member, however, said that those who 
were technically guilty of treason felony 
and might be sentenced to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour should 
be treated as first-class misdemeanants. 
To adopt such a proposition would be to 
interfere with the function of the Judge 
who tried the particular case, and who 
was best able to form an opinion whe- 
ther the prisoner should or should not 
be condemned to hard labour. The 
question before the Committee was a 
serious one. If this Amendment were 
accepted it would not simply change the 
treatment of certain prisoners in the 
gaols, but it would change the criminal 
law. If that was what the hon. Mem- 
intended he ought to bring in a Bill 
to amend or repeal the Act of Victoria, 
and then the whole question would be 
thoroughly discussed. The Committee 
should remember who the persons were 
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on whose behalf the clause was sub- 
mitted by the hon. Member. They were 
described in the Act of Parliament as 
persons who combined and conspired to 
levy war against the Crown, to depose 
the Sovereign, and to stir up foreigners 
to invade the United Kingdom or other 
possessions of the Crown. Such persons 
should surely be called, not first-class 
misdemeanants, but first-class criminals. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
objections of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the clause of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Parnell) were merely technical. In 
point of law, no doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman was right ; but the substance 
of the question was—how were those 
persons to be treated who were convicted 
of political offences. No one, of course, 
wished to extenuate those offences; but 
it should be remembered that those who 
were guilty of them might have been 
misled by strong political feelings, and 
ought not, therefore, to be placed on a 
footing with ordinary felons. There 
was once a discussion in that House 
whether or not Oliver Cromwell should 
have a statue in Westminster Hall, and 
yet he thought he remembered that 
Oliver Cromwell cut off King Charles’s 
head, which was something more than 
treason felony. But if Charles I. had 
been successful Oliver Cromwell would 
have been hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Opinions differed greatly on these 
matters—there were people who greatly 
admired Oliver Cromwell, and thought 
him the greatest Sovereign this country 
ever had, while he (Sir George Bow- 
yer) thought him a murderer of the 
worst description. Then, again, Wash- 
ington was a rebel, and was guilty 
of treason felony, and he remem- 
bered a statesman in office once saying 
to him that if Washington had been 
caught he would have been hanged. 
Everybody now honoured Washington. 
Many Members of the House remem- 
bered the case of Poerio, the Neapolitan 
Prefect of Police, who was convicted of 
attempting the life of King Ferdinand 
II., and sentenced to imprisonment. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, which 
stated that Poerio was treated as if he 
were a murderer. The country rang 
with execration of the King of Naples, 
and the feeling that was aroused led 
finally to the overthrow of the Bourbon 
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dynasty in Naples. But the fact was 
that the King of Naples was an ex- 
tremely humane man, and he bought a 
palace at Palermo in which to confine as 
first-class misdemeanants persons con- 
victed of treasonable offences. Thus 
Posrio, in spite of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s indignation, never was in prison 
at all, and an Italian Prince, a friend of 
his (Sir George Bowyer) told him that 
he had been to see Porio, and found 
him in a very nice and comfortable posi- 
tion. Ought they not, then, to look at 
home and to act in the case of political 
prisoners on the principle laid down in 
the pamphlet of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich? A 
person who had been convicted of a 
political offence ought to be treated in a 
manner very different from that which 
fell to the lot of a man who had been 
guilty of an offence against the person, 
or a crime such as burglary or larceny. 
Allowance ought certainly to be made 
for the circumstances under which of- 
fences were committed ; and in this view 
political prisoners were certainly en- 
titled to more consideration than they 
received at present, the fact being that 
their treatment was not consistent either 
with justice or with the common laws of 
humanity. He therefore hoped the pro- 
posed new clause would be adopted. If 
it were pressed to a division he would 
vote in its favour. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was anxious to 
state the reason why he should endea- 
vour to support the clause, and more 
especially so, because the clause had not 
been taken in exactly the same way as 
it struck him. The clause embraced two 
things, which were perfectly distinct— 
namely, the prisoner under sentence con- 
victed of treason felony, and committed 
for sedition or seditious libel. These 
two things were distinct, and admitted of 
different considerations. As to the per- 
sons convicted of treason felony, it had 
been pointed out by the Chairman that 
this clause could only apply to persons 
who had been sentenced to two years or 
under, and whatever improper treatment 
political prisoners were subjected to this 
clause would not remedy it. He under- 
stood that they still had power over the 
manner in which political prisoners sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment were 
to be treated ; but this would only touch 
the treatment of a small portion of the 
political offenders, and would not be 
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equal in its results to a declaration of 
the House of Commons as to their pro- 
per treatment. He thought that he might 
say that the whole common sense and 
conscience of mankind revolted against 
treating political prisoners for a political 
offence exactly in the same manner as 
common thieves. He could speak of his 
own knowledge of men who had been 
tried for political offences, and yet after- 
wards attained distinctions under the 
Crown. There was the case of Thomas 
D’Arcy M‘Gee, who became Prime 
Minister of Canada, and no man had 
done more service to the Crown in that 
Colony. Then there was the case of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, who was tried for 
treason felony, and though the prosecu- 
tion failed no one denied that he was 
implicated; yet the Crown made him 
Prime Minister of one of our great 
Colonies with the distinction of knight- 
hood. Those two instances were suffi- 
cient to show the broad difference that 
must be made, and that they could never 
obliterate the distinction between the 
men who revolted against the Govern- 
ment under, it might be, an imaginary 
sense of wrong, and the person who 
committed a crime. The man who com- 
mitted the political offence would refuse 
to associate with criminals, and he need 
only mention the case of the late Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. John Martin) to 
illustrate the difference between political 
prisoners and other offenders. Mr. 
Martin was convicted and imprisoned, 
but still no Member of that House would 
have been ashamed to have met him at 
an evening party. He was not prepared 
to say that political offenders should be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants. 
They were only reading the clause a 
second time, and whether that would be 
the proper way of dealing with political 
offenders was a question for the Com- 
mittee; but he did think that they ought 
to say there should be a distinction made 
between a man who had only committed 
a political offence and a man who had 
committed an offence disgraceful to his 
family. It existed and was carried fully 
into effect in the case of Mr. O’Connell, 
who was allowed while in prison to see 
his friends, to provide his own table, and 
in every other respect was allowed to do 
what he pleased, and only deprived of 
his personal liberty. That was in strict 
accordance with the common law of the 
realm. The same course was followed 
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in the case of Mr. Cobbett, who, though 
convicted and sent to prison for a sedi- 
tious libel, was allowed to edit his news- 
paper while in prison. And so it was in 
the case of Sir John Cam Hobhouse for 
a similar offence; but the rules and 
regulations now in existence prohibited 
all such liberty, although drawn up and 
acted on without the sanction of that 
House or the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament. Political prisoners were now 
subject to have their hair cut, to wear 
the prison dress, to partake of prison 
fare, and wash and clean out their own 
rooms, or, more properly speaking, the 
cells which they occupied. In England, 
he would remind the Committee, there 
was a distinction made between first- 
class misdemeanants and other prisoners, 
but no such rule existed in Ireland. If 
a man in Ireland were convicted of a 
seditious libel, he only escaped the com- 
mon punishment by the indulgence of 
the prison authorities actually departing 
from the law. Therefore, to a certain 
extent the criminal law had been 
changed, not by an Act of Parliament— 
for if it had been attempted the whole 
country would have been in revolution 
—but without the sanction of Parliament 
by rules made by officials. Now, they 
were taking away the control of the 
prison justices, and they were vesting it 
in the Secretary of State, and he did not 
see any reason why they should not revert 
to the old Common Law right of prisoners 
convicted for seditious libels being leni- 
ently treated. With these views he 
supported the clause. He was not pre- 
pared to say that all political prisoners 
under the Treason Felony Act should be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants; but 
he was prepared to say that the honour 
of the country required that they should 
make a distinction between political 
offenders and other offenders, and it was 
quite time to strike against the vigorous 
discipline imposed upon them by officials 
of the gaol. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING was 
about to refer to the case of O’Donovan 
Rossa, when— 

Toe CHAIRMAN objected that it 
was not the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he was about to say that a party con- 
victed of treason felony might be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two years in 
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therefore he thought he was in order in 
referring to the case of O’ Donovan Rossa, 
who was treated in a certain manner in 
a convict prison. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that he was out of Order in 
referring to convict prisons. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he would bow to the decision of the Chair- 
man, but he contended that the treatment 
of prisoners in some of the county gaols 
in Ireland was more severe than in any 
convict prison. He had inspected the 
prisoners in the county which he had the 
honour to represent (Cork), and if hon. 
Members knew what was suffered by the 
prisoners in those gaols—which he 
believed were model gaols—they would 
be glad to alter the system. In the 
punishment cell he found there was no 
light, no air, and that prisoners confined 
in that cell were not allowed to leave it 
for 72 hours at a time, even to attend to 
the calls of nature. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the rules relating to Irish gaols 
were entirely different from those in 
force with respect to gaols in England. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: Are 
there no punishment cells in England ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Not of 
that kind. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING was 
glad to hear it, and hoped that when 
the Irish Prisons Bill came on for dis- 
cussion he would have the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman in endeavouring 
to get rid of the system to which he had 
called attention in Ireland. He would, 
in the meantime, give his cordial sup- 
port to the clause of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he offered no 
opinion on the technical point that had 
been raised by the Home Secretary. 
That was a matter for the lawyers, and 
not for a plain Member of Parliament 
like himself. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), how- 
ever, was an acknowledged legal autho- 
rity, and he gave it as his opinion that 
the Amendment could be accepted with- 
out any of the confusion arising that was 
feared by the Government. The point 

to which he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee was not the mere 
phraseology of the clause, but the great 
principle that underlay it. It proposed 
to make a distinction between the treat- 
ment of ordinary criminals and men con- 
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acknowledged the difference in actual 
life. If a man stole another’s purse he 
inflicted upon the individual robbed a 
distinct injury ; but if an enthusiastic, 
though, possibly, not very discreet, politi- 
cian strove to alter the Constitution of 
his country by means that were scarcely 
legal, he only offended against the laws 
of the State. In the first instance, the 
advantage was a selfish and a personal 
one. A man strove to benefit himself 
at the expense of his neighbours. In 
the second case, men were usually moved 
by the most generous and self-sacrificing 
sentiments. hey staked their property, 
their liberty, and sometimes their lives 
on achieving a change in which they 
would only participate as a member of 
the community, but for which they sacri- 
ficed more than the mass of their coun- 
trymen. There was, to his mind, aclear 
difference between one class of offence 
and the other. And, indeed, society recog- 
nized that distinction. In the House there 
were 10, if not 12, hon. Gentlemen who 
had at one or other period of their lives 
been called political prisoners, or incar- 
cerated for Press offences. They recog- 
nized all these Gentlemen without dis- 
tinction as their Colleagues and their 
equals. Some of them were men of 
marked ability, of great attainments, 
and much popularity in that Assembly. 
Let them realize the difference of feeling 
that would be manifested towards them 
if, instead of being imprisoned for poli- 
tical reasons, they had been detained for 
embezzlement, or any description of dis- 
honest conduct. If persons of the latter 
character had been returned to the House 
of Commons, he ventured to say that, 
whatever might be their other qualifica- 
tions, they would have been shunned and 
notcourted bythe Members. In this diffe- 
rence of treatment he contended that 
they unconsciously, but very emphati- 
cally, marked the measure of censure 
they passed upon a man guilty of a poli- 
tical offence and a person guilty of a 
moral crime. What his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) wished 
to do was to recognize, in prison life, the 
same difference that they recognized, and 
acted upon in Parliament and public 
life. The request was a reasonable one, 
and he could not understand what ob- 
jection there could be to the course pro- 
posed. It was a remarkable fact—and 
no more remarkable than true—that 
while the treatment of ordinary crimi- 
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nals in this country had been softened 
and mitigated, the treatment of political 
prisoners had been hardened and ren- 
dered more irksome and degrading. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Sir George Bowyer) had referred to the 
manner in which Posrio and his compa- 
triots were treated in Italy. It was quite 
true, as had been said, that Englishmen 
in this manner acted very inconsistently. 
They had all manner of sympathy for 
political prisoners in other countries. 
Distance to them lent enchantment to 
the view; but their insular egotism 
would not permit them to perceive that 
in England harder measures were dealt 
to politicians who made themselves ame- 
nable to the law than were meted to those 
whose cases had excited interest in other 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Prime Minister had earned a 
world-wide and deserved renown for the 
chivalrous manner in which he had 
pleaded the cause of the men who were 
confined in Italian dungeons. He (Mr. 
Cowen) was not there to detract, even in 
appearance, from the fame that the right 
hon. Gentleman had won. He might, 
however, say that he knew some of these 
Italian prisoners, and had heard from 
their own lips a recital of their suffer- 
ings and their struggles. He knew two 
honest, but perhaps mistaken Irishmen, 
who had been confined for their adhe- 
sion to Fenianism, and he had listened 
to their prison tales also. He felt bound 
to say that the treatment of the Italian 
captives was in no sense worse than that 
meted out to the Fenians by the Govern- 
ment of which the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was the 
head. It was easy to see the defects in 
other people’s characters and modes of 
procedure; but it was not quite so easy 
at all times to discover the shortcomings 
of their own. It was remarkable that, 
while we had rendered the gaol life of 
ordinary criminals smoother and easier, 
we had heaped hardships upon erring 
politicians. They had no end of philan- 
thropic pity for pick-pockets; there was 
no want of sentimental commiseration 
for common thieves; but the enthusiastic 
patriot, who staked his all upon an issue 
which he believed to be for the welfare 
of his fellows, had only a small measure 
of kindly feeling shown him. It was a 
disgrace to England, but it was never- 
theless true, that it was the only country 
in Western or civilized Europe whose 
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political prisoners were not separated 
from, and treated differently to, re- 
gular convicts. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick had 
referred to the case of Mr. Cobbett. With 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would refer to other instances—for facts 
illustrated a point better than all argu- 
ments. Not many years ago the late 
Mr. Leigh Hunt was sent to prison. He 
had commented on certain influential 
personages in terms that were more cor- 
rect than courtly. During his detention 
he edited his newspaper, carried on his 
literary work, and directed his business 
without restraint. The only loss he 
sustained was through the fine inflicted 
and the imprisonment imposed. Con- 
trast such treatment with that to which 
his (Mr. Cowen’s) late friend, Mr. Ernest 
Jones, was subjected. Mr. Jones, like 
Mr. Hunt, was a poet, a man of letters, 
and an editor. The offence of which he 
was proved guilty was declared by the 
Judge at the trial to be one of the mildest 
of the kind he had ever had to adjudi- 
cate upon. Yet notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Jones was compelled to consort with 
thieves, burglars, and highwaymen. 
The severity of the punishment inflicted 


upon a delicate man amounted in his 
case to little less than torture. Through 
the intervention of the late Mr. Joseph 
Hume and other Members of that House 
the severity of the punishment was re- 
laxed. If it had not been so, Mr. Jones 


would have been killed in prison. As it 
was, it laid the seeds of a disease that 
led to premature death. The British 
Bar thus lost, in the prime of life, a dis- 
tinguished advocate, and English litera- 
ture one of its most brilliant votaries. 
Take another case. The late Mr. Richard 
Carlisle was imprisoned for 10 years for 
political offences. Six ofthese he spent 
in Dorchester Gaol. The offence he was 
charged with was one that ran counter 
to the prejudices of Englishmen. It was 
none other than insisting upon the pub- 
lication of the political and theological 
works of Thomas Paine. So vigorously 
did Mr. Carlisle pursue his agitation, 
that at one time not only himself, but 
his wife, some members of his family, 
and 20 of his shopmen were all in cus- 
tody. Yet, during his prolonged incar- 
ceration, Mr. Carlisle carried on his busi- 
ness, edited his publication, and fulmi- 
nated his denunciations against the Go- 
vernment. The very name of his paper 
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was almost an incentive to a prosecu- 
tion, as it was called Zhe Republican. 
Contrast his treatment with that of Mr. 
Charles Kickham. That gentleman was 
a poet, a pleasing novelist, and a literary 
man of ability. He threw himself with 
all the ardour of his nature into the 
Fenian cause. Being arrested and con- 
demned, he was sent to London with the 
vilest criminals, and to undergo the most 
oppressive labour. Although a weakly 
man, and in delicate health, no sym- 
pathy was shown him. Mr. Kickham 
was a gentleman by birth, by education, 
and, what was better, by nature also; 
but none of the consideration that was 
extended to Mr. Hunt or Mr. Carlisle 
fell to his lot. Take another case, which 
brought the question home even more 
closely to the present day. A fortnight 
ago the London workmen buried their 
leader. They did itreverently and kindly. 
Round the open grave of the Brompton 
Cemetery there were gathered the flower 
of the metropolitan artizans, some Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and not 
a few of the most distinguished literary 
men of the time. Mr. Odger was what 
was known as an ‘extreme politician.” 
A few years ago he was threatened with 
a prosecution for sedition. Accident 
alone prevented his arrest. Had he 
been taken, he would assuredly have 
been condemned; because, although 
murderers and thieves sometimes eluded 
the meshes of the law, it was rare that 
a politician was allowed to escape. If 
Mr. Odger had been tried and found 
guilty he would have been treated in 
the same way as Mr. Kickham and Mr. 
Ernest Jones. Compare the treatment 
that would have been meted out to him 
to that given to another gentleman. He 
had no wish to refer to a painful and 
unfortunate case, but it was in the re- 
collection of the House that a brave, 
able, and distinguished man had by a 
half hour’s folly blasted a brilliant re- 
putation as a soldier. When that gen- 
tleman was being sentenced by the Judge, 
he was told that his offence warranted 
the Court in sending him to penal ser- 
vitude, and that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, such would have been the sen- 
tence; but owing to his having been 
brought up as a gentleman, and edu- 
eated with delicacy and refinement, he 
was during his detention to be treated 
only as a first-class misdemeanant. He 
wished to know from the Government 
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and the House what justice or sense of 
fairplay there could be in thus treating 
such a man as he had referred to, and 
at the same time punishing political 
risoners, as they had done the Fenians ? 
hat was there in the character of Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Kickham, and Mr. Odger to 
deprive them of the consideration that 
had been extended to the Cavalry officer 
he had just referred to. It was against 
this injustice, as. well as against the folly 
of punishing so greatly political offenders, 
that he protested. He knew English- 
men did not like to be reminded of the 
fact that they had amongst them men 
suffering for political offences. It was 
quite true that there were not many, and 
that the liberty enjoyed in this land was 
as large as that enjoyed by the people 
of any other country; and that, in ad- 
dition to the freedom they possessed, 
they had the power in their hands to 
achieve further liberty if they required 
it. Remembering that, he was willing 


to admit that nothing but the most 
serious considerations could warrant any. 
illegal pressure upon the Government. 
But still, although political prisoners 
were not common in England, they were 
to be found. It was not probable that 


they would have many in the future; 
but still it was possible. England, how- 
ever, was not the only part of the United 
Kingdom, and in Ireland he feared the 
existence of political prisoners for years 
to come would be both possible and 
probable. They should remember that 
the greatest part of Ireland was under 
martial law; that astate of siege existed 
in that country as completely as it didin 
France two years ago; and that every 
man’s liberty was at the mercy of an ig- 
norant police constable, or the caprice of 
an officious Jack-in-office. The coercive 
laws in existence in Ireland were—so far 
as they appeared upon the statute book 
—as repressive and arbitrary as the laws 
of any country in the world. The only 
reason why they were tolerated was be- 
cause the Government for the time being 
administered them with moderation. As 
long, however, as these repressive en- 
actments existed they must look for con- 
spiracies, and plots, and insurrections. 
Ireland in this respect re-acted upon 
England. There were not hundreds, 
but thousands of Irishmen living in this 
country. In some of the larger manu- 
facturing centres, one-fourth, almost one- 
third of the population was Irish. They 
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brought here all the feelings of bitter- 
ness that had been generated by long 
years of misrule in the sister Isle. In- 
deed these feelings were intensified in 
England, because Irish workmen felt 
that here they had greater liberty and 
larger privileges than they had in their 
own land, and that embittered them 
against English rule. They saw that in 
the state of the national party. In Ire- 
land the prevalent feeling was in favour 
of a system of Home Rule. In England 
the feeling among the Irish people was 
in favour of Fenian principles. Like it 
or not, as they chose, such were the facts, 
and it was for them to deal with them. 
The very severity of the punishment the 
Government inflicted produced the result 
they complained of. Itwas a maxim as 
old as Christianity that the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the Church, and 
the Irish nationalists sympathised with 
the sorrows and emulated the example 
of the prisoners who were treated with 
such barbarity. There was no wisdom 
in attempting to disparage the character 
of ardent but sometimes unwise poli- 
ticians. The history of that House and 
of this country was a record of what had 
been achieved by so-called seditious 
writings and treasonable proceedings. 
The proudest chapter in the history of 
distinguished members of the British 
aristocracy was that which recorded 
their efforts after successful sedition. 
He hoped the Committee would abandon 
their prejudices on the subject, and 
assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, that 
the sufferings of prisoners, however 
much people might sympathise with 
them, did not touch the question before 
the Committee. He objected to this 
attempt to alter the criminal law by a 
side wind. It should be remembered 
that the Treason Felony Act mitigated 
the punishment for treason, except in 
certain cases of the deepest atrocity, 
altering it from death to penal servitude. 
The offence, however, still remained a 
felony, and he considered that persons 
convicted of treason felony should con- 
tinue to be treated as felons, and not as 
misdemeanants. He therefore opposed 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell). 

Caprain NOLAN said, that after 
hearing the eloquent speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. 
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Cowen) he was of opinion that the pre- 
ceding speakers had done well not to 
enter into the merits of the question. 
It was said they were using a side wind 
to raise a false issue by stating that the 
question of the treatment of political 
prisoners ought not to be introduced into 
a discussion on a Prisons Bill. They 
were, in fact, treading in the footsteps 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. If they looked at Clause 
34 they would find it empowered the 
Home Secretary to make rules to reduce 
the punishment of prisoners in for three 
months with hard labour, from the first to 
the second class of hard labour for a por- 
tion of their time. True, this wasa small 
question, and it might merely depend 
upon the behaviour of the prisoner; but 
the Home Secretary took a power pre- 
cisely similar to that asked for by the 
hon. Member for Meath. Then in 
another clause—namely, Clause 35—it 
was stated that— 


‘‘The Secretary of State may from time to 
make, and when made repeal, alter, or add to 
rules with respect to the classification and treat- 
ment of criminal prisoners before conviction, 
and of prisoners imprisoned for non-compliance 
with the order of a justice or justices to pay a 
sum of money, or imprisoned in respect of the 
default of a distress to satisfy a sum of money 
adjudged to be paid by order of a justice or 
justices, so that such rules are in mitigation and 
not in increase of the effect of such imprisonment, 
as regulated by the Prison Act, 1865.” 


In other words, he could mitigate the 
rules of the prison so as to treat them 
as first-class misdemeanants. Thus the 
Home Secretary had enacted for one 
class of prisoners what the hon. Member 
for Meath proposed for another class, 
and therefore how he could make altera- 
tions in prison discipline and object to 
similar alterations for another class of 
prisoners he could not explain ; and he 
wished the Government or some one on 
the other side of the House would 
explain at some future time. He cer- 
tainly allowed that the clause proposed 
by the hon. Member for Meath was 
somewhat larger, and extended to more 
important cases than those already dealt 
with in the Bill; but in Clauses 34 and 
35 it would be seen that the Home Secre- 
tary had put before the House substanti- 
ally the same principle. 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had by chance, in 1848, in a 
visit which was made to the Metropo- 
litan Prisons in company with Sir Peter 
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Laurie, Mr. Williams, and his near re- 
lative the late Mr. Hume, seen in a cell 
of Millbank the late Mr. Ernest Jones, 
who had just completed his daily task of 
tearing oakum, to which he had been 
sentenced, with two years’ confinement 
to prison, and was shocked at the manner 
in which that gentleman was treated. 
No doubt Mr. Jones was tried and con- 
demned by the Judges, but it was for 
expressing political opinions which, 
though then condemned, had since been 
applied in practice by the Conservative 
Party. It was then decided that Mr. 
Hume should appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary of State for better treatment of a 
gentleman of education, and, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle had 
stated, Mr. Hume’s appeal was success- 
ful in freeing Mr. Jones from his sen- 
tence of hard labour. He heard him 
make the speech at Kennington Common 
on 10th April, 1848, for which he was 
punished, and judging at the present 
time by the lights which we had lighted 
by the Conservatives, who had given 
effect in part to the demands of the 
Chartists of 1848, did not believe he 
was guilty of any political offence. The 
law was obeyed in aremarkable manner 
by the people assembled at Kenning- 
ton Common on that occasion, and 
he thought their conduct ought to 
have induced the Government to ab- 
stain from political prosecutions. It was 
worthy of observation that the re- 
forms advocated by Mr. Ernest Jones 
and his friends had since been carried 
out by a Conservative Government. He 
appealed, therefore, to the Home Secre- 
tary to take measures that political 
prisoners should not be punished in 
future with that severity which had 
heretofore been observed towards them. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON observed, that 
there were many misdemeanours infi- 
nitely graver than any felony short of 
murder, and because an offence might 
be technically a felony that was no 
reason why the prisoner should be treated 
with greater severity than if he were 
convicted only of misdemeanour. The 
late Mr. Ernest Jones was a member of 
his circuit, and a more high-minded man 
or one of more refined character he had 
never met. He was a gentleman by 
birth and station, his father having 
been aide-de-camp to the late King of 
Hanover, who was his godfather; yet 
because that gentleman, led away by 
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strong views as to popular rights, made 
what was called a seditious speech, 
he was subjected to punishment of a 
severe and degrading character. Turn- 
ing to the Amendment before the 
Committee, although it might not be 
perfect in form, he must vote for its 
principle. After the many cases of gross 
and infamous ill-treatment which had 
been detailed of political prisoners both 
in England and in Ireland, it was time 
that the Legislature should interfere. 
He was amazed that such things could 
have gone on with a Liberal Government 
in office. He thought that they ought 
by the present Bill to prevent the pos- 
sibility of their recurrence in future. 

Mr. MUNTZ recommended the hon. 
Member for Meath to accept the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing), by which his 
Amendment would be made to apply to 
prisoners committed to gaols governed 
under the provisions of the Bill now 
before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would adopt 
the suggestion. 


Amendment proposed. 


Str HENRY JAMES pointed out 
that the clause as proposed to be 
amended converted a person convicted 
of treason felony into a misdemeanant. 
If the hon. Member for Meath would 
strike out the words “ treason felony,” 
and confine his clause to persons convicted 
of ‘‘sedition and seditious libel,’ he 
would support his clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, -remembering 
that the Treason Felony Act—on which 
he now expressed no opinion — was 
deliberately passed by the Legislature, 
could not vote for reversing that Act by 
a simple clause in the present Bill. He 
therefore hoped that the hon. Member 
for Meath would adopt the alteration in 
his clause recommended by the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James). Persons convicted of 
sedition and seditious libel ought not to 
be herded with the’ common class of 
criminals in the gaols, of this country. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had not 
quite caught the grounds of his speech. 
They could not deal in that Bill with 
the general question of political prison- 
ers, except only as far as they were 
confined in those gaols, He had ad- 
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dressed himself almost entirely to the 
Amendment as he had found it on the 
Paper, where it had stood during the Re- 
cess, and if it was persevered in he could 
not go into the Lobby with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell). He had 
said nothing of any other Amendment 
of which no Notice had been given, and 
which he had not seen. Irish Members 
seemed to entertain the notion that the 
rules of English prisons were laid down 
at the will of the prison officials; but 
that was not so. The rules were laid 
down by statute, and that would virtu- 
ally be the case in the present Bill, as 
he would have to submit the rules to 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw from his Amendment the words 
‘‘treason felony,’ because the number 
of persons liable to be confined for that 
offence would be so few and insignificant 
that it was not worth while to persevere 
in insisting on the insertion of the words 
in the clause. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
objection was now at an end, but he 
should prefer to deal with the case of 
common law misdemeanants on the Re- 
port, as he wished all such misdemean- 
ants to be treated in the same way. 

Mr. BUTT said, that as there was 
nothing in the clause to which the House 
would object, the better way seemed to 
be to pass the clause as amended, and 
for the Home Secretary to amend it on 
the Report. 

Mr. HENLEY regretted that the 
discretion now vested in the Judges to 
say whether a prisoner should be treated 
as a first-class misdemeanant or not was 
to be taken away and made a prison 
rule. That discretion had hitherto 
been wisely exercised by our Judges, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case. 


On the Motion of Mr. Parnetz, the 
words ‘treason felony” were struck 
out. 


Committee. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS (for Sir 
Henry Jackson) moved, after Clause 11, 
to insert the following Clause :— 

(Visits to prison by any justice.) 

“Section fifty-five of ‘The Prisons Act, 


1865,’ is hereby repealed, and instead thereof 
the following enactment shall take effect, viz. : 
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—‘ Any justice of the peace, having jurisdiction 
in the place in which a prison is situate, may, 
when he thinks fit, enter into and examine the 
condition of snch prison, and of the prisoners 
therein, and he may enter any observations he 
may think fit to make in reference to the con- 
dition of the prison or abuses therein in the 
visitors book to be kept by the gaoler; and it 
shall be the duty of the gaoler to draw the at- 
tention of the visiting committee, at their next 
visit to the prison, to any entries made in the 
same book; but he shall not be entitled, in pur- 
suance of this section, to visit any prisoner 
under sentence of death, or to communicate with 
any prisoner, except in reference to the treat- 
ment in prison of such prisoner, or to some 
complaint that such prisoner may make as to 
such treatment.’ ”’ 


Mr. RODWELL moved to add to 
the clause that any justice 
‘‘ having jurisdiction in the place where the 


offence in respect of which any prisoner may be 
contined in prison was committed’ 


should have the same power of entering 
a prison and of examining the pri- 
soners. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. PARNELL moved the insertion 
of the following clause after Clause 35 :— 
(Special rules to be submitted to Parliament in 

case of suspension of Habeas Corpus Act.) 


‘The Secretary of State shall, as soon as may 
be after the passing of this Bill, make and sub- 
mit to Parliament special rules for the treatment 
of prisoners who may be arrested under any 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.” 


It might be said to be in the recollection 
of the Committee, but when the question 
of the treatment of untried prisoners 
was first brought before them the Home 
Secretary agreed to bring up a clause 
which would govern that case; and in 
reply to a Question which was put by 
him (Mr. Parnell)—whether there would 
be any objection to extend to the case of 
prisoners not accused of any offence, but 
detained in prison under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act—the right 
hon. Gentleman, after some considera- 
tion, was understood to promise that 
such prisoners should be included. 
When, however, the clause came under 
consideration, an hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Serjeant Simon) gave it as his 
opinion, but it was not quite certain, 
that the case of those prisoners would be 
covered by the words proposed, and an 
Amendment was therefore moved ex- 
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ressly including them. The right hon. 

entleman then objected to the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it would be 
necessary, in the event of a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, to make 
special rules for the treatment of pri- 
soners arrested under the provisions of 
the Suspension Act. It was objected to 
with great force by some Members on 
the Opposition side that the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was generally 
carried in a great hurry, with very little 
consideration, and in fact when the 
country was in a sort of panic, and that 
the proper time to make rules for the 
treatment of prisoners was when the 
House was in a calm state of mind. He 
should be sorry to look forward to any 
probability of another suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which had been 
suspended in times of great commercial 
pressure, when large bodies of men were 
out of employment, and, as was natural 
in such circumstances, the attention of 
the people was directed to the grievance 
under which they suffered in a more 
forcible way than was likely to be the 
case in time of prosperity. England had 
enjoyed unexampled prosperity by rea- 
son of the proximity of her coal and iron 
to water carriage ; but it was plain she 
was not to continue to supply the world 
with iron to the same extent as formerly, 
and the consequence might be to bring 
about, in a few years, a problem which 
statesmen might find it difficult to deal 
with without having recourse to coercive 
measures. He did not say that such a 
thing was probable, but it was possible ; 
and it behoved them to make rules while 
their minds were calm for the treatment 
of persons who might be arrested under 
such measures. The case with regard 
to Ireland was even stronger. It was 
only so recently as 1867 that the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended in Ireland, 
and it remained suspended for four 
years. The power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to make rules for the treatment 
of prisoners was not conferred till the 
suspension had been put an end to, and 
this had reference only to prisoners con- 
fined under the Peace Preservation Act, 
which referred only to Westmeath, 
Meath, and certain parts of the King’s 
County, whereas the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act affected the whole of 
Ireland. The Committee had heard 
from the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) an account of the suf- 
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ferings he had undergone in his local 
prison. He stated that when he was 
transferred to Mountjoy he was treated 
with much more consideration ; but there 
was reason to believe that this was due 
to an exceptional mode of treating him, 
as a person of some standing in his neigh- 
bourhood. Hon. Members would, no 
doubt, have read the letter of Dr. Robert 
M‘Donnell, in which he spoke of the 
treatment of prisoners confined in Mount- 
joy Prison under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. In that letter it 
was stated that those prisoners were 
treated far worse than untried prisoners, 
and were subjected to the strict, close, 
cellular discipline and solitary con- 
finement in the same way as convicted 
prisoners. There was once an interest- 
ing libel case tried at his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
native town, the case of White ». Sulli- 
van. The Sullivan of the action was 


the now hon. Member for Louth. The 
action was brought by Mr. White for 
libel, said to be contained in Mr. Sulli- 
van’s newspaper, in which certain state- 
ments were made having reference to 
a coroner’s inquest on the death of a 
prisoner held by Mr. White. 


In the 
course of that action Dr. M‘Donnell was 
called, and gave evidence as to certain 
suppressed Reports made by prison au- 
thorities to Government, which were 
kept not only from the public, but from 
Parliament. In those Reports Dr. 
M‘Donnell said there were then 538 per- 
sons confined under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and that they 
were submitted to a course of treatment 
even more severe than that of convicts 
undergoing their probationary term. 
Dr. M‘Donnell gave many particulars 
of the treatment, and it was, in fact, in 
consequence of his persistent reports 
upon this treatment that he was asked to 
resign. There was a letter that morn- 
ing in The Times, written by Mr. Fisher, 
which was of peculiar value, because 
Mr. Fisher had been one of the members 
of the Board of Superintendence of 
County Prisons in Ireland, appointed 
by the Grand Jury of the county to visit 
and make inquiry as to the treatment of 
prisoners during the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He was a gentle- 
man of position and property. In his 
Report he recommended a different 
course of treatment, but the reply was 
that it could not be done; and the Re- 
port was set aside. He hoped the Home 
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Secretary would see his way to accept 
the clause or some modification of it, 
and he begged to move the clause stand- 
ing in his name, with the slight altera- 
tion, namely— 


Committee. 


‘“‘ The Secretary of State shall, as soon as may 
be after the passing of this Bill, frame and 
submit rules to a Resolution of both Houses.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was already in the Bill a clause 
relating to rules for the exceptional 
treatment of unconvicted prisoners held 
to be presumably innocent, and asked 
whether the hon. Member intended by 
his clause to go further, and have a 


separate treatment for prisoners under ~ 


arrest in consequence of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act? If not, the 
clause now proposed would be unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. PARNELL explained that he 
had brought forward this new clause in 
order to remove some legal doubts which 
had been thrown on the application of 
the clause already in the Bill to the class 
of ores he now proposed to deal 
with. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE contended that 
these Habeas Corpus prisoners ought to 
be placed in precisely the same position 
as unconvicted prisoners; but he sug- 
gested that the hon. Member should 
withdraw his proposal for the present, 
and bring on the question again when 
the definition of the rules came under 
consideration. 

Mr. BUTT said, they must be all 
agreed that the things mentioned in Dr. 
M‘Donnell’s account should not occur 
again. He had a strong objection to 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act being discussed as coming within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the country, 
That it had entered into the nominal 
government of Ireland was too true; 
but he hoped the time was coming when 
that would be the case no longer. He 
appealed to the hon. Member for Meath 
to rest satisfied with the clause now 
standing in the Bill. For his own part, 
he believed that persons arrested under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act would come under the provisions of 
the Bill. If there was the shadow of a 
doubt, the introduction of some such 
Amendment as ‘prisoners not under 
the sentence of the jurisdiction of the 
country,” or some such provision, when- 
ever the question of the suspension of 
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the Habeas Oorpus Act was again dis- 
cussed, might be inserted. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
words already inserted in the Bill would 
meet the case in point; and if ever it 
should be found necessary to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, that would be 
the proper time to consider the matter. 
He hoped, therefore, the Amendment 
would not be pressed. . 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he desired 
to say a word in reply to the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. In 
the case of an ordinary prisoner a primd 
facie case was made against him before 
he was committed. But this was not 
the case in regard to a further imprison- 
ment under a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. No evidence was adduced 
against him, and his case, therefore, was 
entirely an exceptional one, and was not 
affected by the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if it was 
understood that the rules as to untried 
prisoners should apply to the Habeas 
Corpus prisoners, and that the Home 
Secretary would consider the propriety 
of making some further rules with re- 
gard to the latter prisoners, he would 
assent to the course proposed. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN rose to 
move the insertion of the following 
clause :— 


(Detention prior to trial not to exceed three 
months.) 

‘No person shall be detained in custody in 
any prison longer than three months without 
being brought to trial, and if at the expiration 
of such time the trial of such person shall not 
have commenced, such person shall be discharged 
from custody unless upon an application to a 
judge of the High Court of Justice such judge 
shall be of opinion that it has been impossible 
to proceed with such trial for want of evidence 
expected from abroad which could not by any 
possibility be obtained within the three months 
before mentioned, or from the illness of the pro- 
secutor or prisoner, or important witnesses, then 
and in that case the judge shall make such order 
as to further detention as he may think fit not 
exceeding a further term of two months, such 
person having the right to show cause against 
such application.” 


Mr. RODWELL, rising to Order, 
submitted that the proposed clause was 
not within the scope and spirit of the 
Bill, inasmuch as it interfered directly 
with the administration of the criminal 
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law with regard to warrants of commit- 
tal, and as to the time at which an assize 
should be held or a gaol delivery or- 
dered, neither of which was touched 
upon in the Bill; and, therefore, he 
maintained that it was not competent for 
the Committee to deal with the clause. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN held that it 
was competent for the Committee to con- 
sider the clause, and that the Bill did 
deal with the custody and treatment of 
prisoners, both before and after commit- 
ment. The clause might not be work- 
able; but he asked the Committee to 
approve of its principle, as it attempted 
to remedy a crying evil. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said that the Bill 
dealt with the ownership and manage- 
ment of prisons, and was not intended 
to alter the general criminal administra- 
tion of this country, and therefore the 
clause could hardly be considered as 
coming within the scope of the Bill. He 
therefore, felt it to be his duty not to put 
the clause to the Committee. 

Str HENRY JAMES asked, whether 
the clause could be discussed if it was so 
shaped as to affect the prisoner only 
between his commitment and trial ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
consider that such a change would re- 
move all the objections. 


Clause withdrawn. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS rose to ex- 


plain an apparent difference between a 
statement which he had made respecting 
the number of prisoners punished by 
whipping in gaol, and a statement made 
by the hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. 
Kenealy) on the same subject. The hon. 
Member had said that, between the 21st 
of July, 1864, and the 14th of April, 
1871, the number of such prisoners was 
1,398. He (Mr. Cross) had the judicial 
statistics before him, which showed that 
the number in each year was from 150 
to 160. As it very often happened the 
were both right and they were bot 
wrong. If the hon. Member would 
deduct from the number of 1,398 which 
he gave, those whippings which were 
given by order of the quarter sessions, 
and which formed part of the actual 
punishment awarded, he would arrive at 
the number which he (Mr. Cross) laid 
before the Committee as showing how 
many persons had been whipped by 
order of the visiting justices for offences 
committed in gaol, ~ 
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Dr. KENEALY said, he had done all 
he possibly could to ascertain the accu- 
racy of the figures, and might be wrong 
in his statement. He was now glad to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the trouble to see that the figures 
were set right, and he was extremely 
obliged to him. 


Bill reported, as amended; to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 121.] 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bu 4.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he did not now propose to 
enter upon the principle of the Bill—his 
object was simply to explain the course 
he proposed to take with regard to it. 
The English Bill having now gone 
through Committee, what he proposed 
to do with the present Bill was to read 
it the second time now, and then place 
it on the Paper for Committee pro formd. 
It was then his intention to introduce 
into the Bill all the Amendments which 
had been made in the English Bill, in 
order that they might be placed as nearly 
as possible pari passt, any discussion that 
might be necessary being reserved until 
the House went regularly into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill after it had been 
reprinted. He would, therefore, simply 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
would be satisfactory to the Representa- 
tives from Scotland—that was, provided 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take that an opportunity would be 
afforded for a full jemand of the pro- 
visions of the Bill before the House 
went into Committee upon it. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I must confess 
that it is rather an extraordinary mode 
of procedure to introduce a Bill and read 
it a second time, without any discussion 
whatever taking place upon it; but it is 
very much the course that has been 
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adopted in regard to Scotch legislation 
for the past few years, and of which we 
have been always complaining. Indeed, 
we have been systematically told that if 
we are to get any legislation at all for 
Scotland, we must accept it without dis- 
cussion. That has been the process going 
on every year, and for some years past 
we have been obliged to accept all our 
legislation in that way. I hope that if 
we assent to the second reading of the 
Bill to-night, it will be on the clear 
understanding that there is to be an op- 
portunity for a full discussion at some 
future stage. The Bill requires to be 
discussed. There are many things in the 
system of prison administration in the 
present Bill that I do not at all like. We 
may feel ourselves constrained in Scot- 
land to accept the measure as England 
has accepted hers; indeed, I do not 
think there is much more to be said in 
favour of the Scotch measure than that 
the English Bill has been accepted. We 
should have liked very much to have had 
some information as to the principal 
thing which it seems to me can be offered 
in favour of this—namely, the amount 
of saving which the right hon. Gentle- 
man expects to make by the measure. 
My own opinion is, that that saving is 
the most utter delusion ever passed off 
on the House. In the first instance, 
there would be a large increased expen- 
diture, and I want to know what surplus 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has got 
to pay the extra cost. Whether it is 
raised by local rate or Imperial taxation, 
the money will still have to be paid. 
The economy shown in the English Bill ° 
is extremely small, and I am quite satis- 
fied that when the measure comes to be 
analyzed, in place of this economy it 
will be found that there will be a much 
greater expenditure under the new 
system than under the old. Seeing that 
the money has to be raised somehow, 
either by Imperial or local taxation, I 
do not think it matters three straws to 
the country whether it is raised by one 
or the other. There are many points in 
connection with the Bill on which I 
should like to say a few words, but see- 
ing that the English Members have ac- 
cepted their Bill, and that the main- 
tenance of the English prisons is to be 
henceforth paid for out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, it follows as a matter of ne- 
cessity that the Scotch prisons should be 
paid for in the same way. We cannot 
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undertake to take the Scotch prison ex- 
penditure all upon ourselves, and pay a 
share of the English also, and therefore 
the adoption of the Government propo- 
sals by England renders it necessary 
that we should accept the same principle 
in Scotland. I will not take up more of 
the time of the House, but I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will give a dis- 
tinct undertaking that full opportunity 
will be afforded for discussion upon a 
future stage of the Bill, at a time when 
the Scotch Members can be present to 
take part in it. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he believed 
that throughout Scotland this Bill was 
regarded with a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction. The transference to the 
Home Secretary of the powers and juris- 
diction hitherto vested in local prison 
authorities was looked upon as a marked 
advance towards a bureaucratic, as op- 
posed to a local system of government. 
In the debate on the English Prisons 
Bill the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department said that 
the prison authorities should be glad to 
get quit of their prisons, as they would 
be saved the cost of maintaining them. 
He (Mr. Holms) could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that in that part of the 
country with which he was more imme- 
diately connected there was no such 
feeling. On the contrary, those who 
took an interest in this question believed 
that Imperial would be more costly than 
local management, and that consequently 
taxation would not be diminished, but 
increased. It was true that local rates 
would be reduced; but as those prisons 
must be maintained at the cost of the 
public, we should have increased Impe- 
rial taxation. As a similar measure for 
England had passed through Committee 
in this House, he did not intend to op- 
pose the second reading of this Bill. He 
wished, however, to call the attention of 
hon. Members to the unsatisfactory mode 
of legislating for Scotland, of which the 
measure was a good example. It was, 
he thought, most desirable that, as far 
as possible, the laws of England and 
Scotland should be assimilated, and in- 
stead of having one Act for England and 
another for Scotland, they should, in the 
words used on a recent occasion by the 
Home Secretary, be ‘‘ rolled into one,”’ 
when practicable. Now, he ventured to 
think that a Prisons Bill might have 
been passed for both countries, with 
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such modifying and explanatory clauses 
added with reference to Scotland as 
might be found necessary. Such a 
course was successfully adopted in the 
Employers and Workmen Act of 1875; 
but if this course could not be followed, 
then it appeared to him that we should 
endeavour to make the two Acts pre- 
cisely the same in every respect, except 
in so far as the difference in the laws 
and customs of the two countries ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary that they 
should be different. He found, how- 
ever, that instead of this having been 
done, the two Bills were different in 
many cases in which the circumstances 
of the countries were precisely the same. 
For example, in England Commissioners 
were to have the management of prisons 
under the Home Secretary ; in Scotland 
they were to have managers, and as they 
were to have the same duties to perform, 
why not call them by the same name? 
In Scotland a prison manager might, 
under pains and penalties, require the 
attendance of persons and the production 
of papers. He could find no such claim 
in the English Bill; or in the unrepealed 
Acts to which it referred. In England, 
too, an officer of a prison who had been 
in the service for not less than 20 years 
might receive a retiring allowance not 
exceeding two-thirds of his salary, while 
in Scotland, in order to become entitled 
to this allowance, he must serve at least 
40 years. In England the Secretary of 
State might relax the law relating to 
hard labour; there was no such pro- 
vision in the Scotch Bill. Again, in 
England the Home Secretary might 
from time to time repeal or alter rules 
with respect to the classification and 
treatment of debtors; there was no cor- 
responding clause in the Bill for Scot- 
land. On the other hand, juveniles 
under 14 years of age might be whipped 
in Scotland in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the Lord Advocate ; there 
was no such provision in the Bill for 
England. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary introduced the 
English Prisons Bill, one of the strongest 
arguments which he used in its favour 
was, that it would ensure uniformity in 
the treatment of prisoners and the ma- 
nagement of prisons. It was, he (Mr. 
Holms) confessed, difficult to see how, 
in the face of such a declaration, the 
condition of prisoners in the two coun- 
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cers of prisons when discharged should 
be treated differently. He had to ask 
whether there was any reason why this 
opportunity should not be taken to assi- 
milate the laws of the two countries? 
Such a course would not only be just, 
but he believed would give general satis- 
faction. In connection with this ques- 
tion he had received a number of letters 
and suggestions from parties in Scot- 
land well qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject, and those suggestions had 
invariably been in favour of Amend- 
ments which, if carried out, would re- 
move those differences to which he had 
alluded. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was quite satisfied with the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken on this Bill. Throughout the dis- 
cussion on the English Bill he had had 
it in his mind that we were at the same 
time discussing the Scotch Bill; and he 
had entertained the hope that when 
they came to the Scotch Bill there would 
be very little discussion except upon a 
few matters of detail. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow in 
the reasons he stated for introducing 
this change—namely, putting them on 
economical grounds. These were im- 
portant grounds certainly, but he 
thought there were other grounds to be 
urged for the change of law—namely, 
the grounds of the great variety of 
prisons without the power of classifying 
them. This ground applied in a far 
greater degree in Scotland than it did 
in England, and he believed there was 
a strong necessity for a change. There 
was one point to which he desired to 
refer—namely, the absolute necessity 
that there should be some “doubling” 
of counties, in order to introduce some 
better administration than existed at 
present. Then, as to the mode of ad- 
ministration, the prisons of Scotland had 
hitherto under the Act been under the 
management of the Commissioners of 
Supply. This anomaly arose from the 
circumstance that hitherto the Commis- 
sioners of Supply were the only bodies 
dealing with the “ grievances”’ of the 
counties ; but as they were now relieved 
from this obligation, he submitted it 
would be better to assimilate the law of 
Scotland to that of England, and to 
commit the duty to the justices of the 
peace instead of to the Commissioners 
of Supply. 
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Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
begged to ask whether, as there were a 
great many Amendments to be moved to 
the Bill, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary reprinted the Bill, 
would he reprint the Amendments on a 
separate paper ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
desired to say on behalf of his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary that he felt 
it to be his object to meet as far as he 
could the views of the Scotch Members 
generally, and at the same time to as- 
similate as nearly as possible the Scotch 
law to the English law. His right hon. 
Friend desired not only to introduce 
those Amendments which had been made 
in the English Bill, but to consider how 
far other Amendments might be intro- 
duced which would apply more especially 
to Scotland. He had only further to say 
that should the Bill be read a second 
time now, his right hon. Friend would 
take care that the Committee on the 
Bill should be taken at such an hour as 
would give ample opportunity for a full 
discussion of its provisions. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br11 3.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 22nd February. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
stated that he desired the Amendments 
agreed to in the English Bill to be in- 
serted in the Irish Bill before it was 
proceeded with in Committee. However, 
there were some difficulties in the way, 
seeing that the Bill had already gone 
into Committee. The Speaker had 
already left the Chair, and he doubted 
whether he could insert Amendments in 
in the ordinary course. He would make 
further inquiry, and of course take care 
that due Notice should be given of the 
course to be adopted. He proposed now 
to report Progress, and to adjourn the 
Committee on the Bill until Monday. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT, 


Mr. SPEAKER: Before the hon. 
Member (Mr. W. H. Smith) rises to 
make his Statement with regard to the 
Civil Service Estimates, it is right that 
I should point out to the House that the 
course proposed to be taken is a de- 
parture from the ordinary practice by 
which the House is precluded from dis- 
cussing Estimates about to be referred 
to the Committee of Supply. The House, 
however, having on a recent occasion, 
upon a discussion raised by the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), 
manifested a desire that there should be 
a Ministerial Statement with respect to 
the Civil Service Estimates, I am bound 
to give effect to the wish of the House 
by allowing that Statement to be made. 
At the same time, although the proceed- 
ing will be a departure from ordinary 
practice, it will no doubt be for the con- 
venience of the House and the progress 
of Public Business that such a Statement 
should be made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, in 
moving that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, he had to ask permission of the 
House to make a short Statement with 
reference to the Civil Service Estimates, 
and he must ask for indulgence while 
making the Statement, which, he feared, 
would not be an interesting, although it 
might be a novel one. The only prece- 
dent for such a Statement was that made 
by Mr. Wilson, who was his Predecessor 
in 1857 in the office which he had the 
honour to fill, when there had been a very 
considerable apparent increase in the 
Estimates from a period with which Mr. 
Wilson compared them. On that ac- 
count it was thought expedient to offer 
more detailed explanations than it was 
possible to give in Committee on the 
several classes of Votes. The Estimates 
now to be considered showed an increase 
for 1877-8, as compared with 1876-7, of 
£399,146, including the Revenue De- 
partments. The Estimates for 1876-7 
amounted to £21,356,369, and the Esti- 
mates now submitted to £21,755,515; 
but from the increase must be deducted 
the growth of what were called extra 
receipts, amounting to £105,996, which 
left the net sum of £293,150, and that 
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was almost the precise equivalent of the 
net increase of grants in aid of local 
taxation and the automatic growth of 
the Education Votes in Great Britain, 
The Estimates were submitted in their 
usual form, with very slight variations ; 
but additional information in reference 
to the non- Effective Services was attached 
to each Vote in italics. Among the 
causes which had largely contributed 
to the increase of the Estimates was 
the legislation of 1876, including the 
Merchant Shipping Act. In 1877-8 
would have to be faced a considerable 
increase consequent upon the transfer 
from the Mercantile Marine Fund of 
the whole charge for the survey of 
ships conducted by the Board of Trade. 
Provision had also to be made for the 
new office and Oourt for the Wreck 
Commissioner. But, notwithstanding 
the increase of duties and of charges 
which legislation was constantly im- 
posing upon the Government, he might 
congratulate the House that the saving 
effected in other ways more than coun- 
terbalanced the increase, except what 
was due to the growth of the Votes for 
Education and the relief of local taxation. 
The Votes in Class I. included those for 
parks, palaces, pleasure gardens, public 
buildings, Courts of Justice, post offices, 
Inland Revenue buildings, and those de- 
voted to Science and Art, and by this 
class provision was made for the rates 
which were paid in respect of Govern- 
ment property, amounting to £203,991. 
It also provided for the surveys of the 
United Kingdom, which up to 1870-1 
were charged to the Army Votes. In 
Class I. the only notable increase was 
that of £40,000 for the building of the 
New Oourts of Justice. The view which 
Her Majesty’s Government took of their 
duty with regard to public buildings was 
that when a great work was undertaken, 
it was the soundest pane economy to 
push it on to completion as rapidly as 
possible. There was a decrease in the 
provision for rates of £30,000. It was 
not due to any diminution in the pro- 
portion which would be contributed by 
the Government in respect of Govern- 


ment property; but experience had 
shown what the claims would amount to, 
and the sum surrendered as not required 
last year was £48,451. There was a 
decrease of £10,000 in the Vote for the 
Natural History Museum, which was 
due to the fact that the progress made 
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with the building had not been so rapid 
as could have been wished. The Esti- 
mates included about £165,000 for Post 
Office and Telegraph buildings, of which 
one-half were new buildings, being 
about an average requirement. They 
also comprised nearly £31,000 for Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue buildings, 
as well as £133,500 for surveys of the 
United Kingdom. The amount asked 
for in this class was £1,402,904, and 
in 1876-7 it was £1,452,098, showing 
a decrease of £49,194. In Class IL., 
which provided for the Salaries and 
Expenses of Public Departments, there 
was an increase of £41,170. The Esti- 
mate in 1876-7 was £2,568,708, and in 
1877-8 it was £2,609,878. It was in 
this class that provision had to be made 
in part for the consequences of the legis- 
lation of last year. The increase in 
the Vote for the Board of Trade was 
£35,451, which was due to the fact that 
provision had to be made for the staff of 
surveyors to survey ships that were de- 
tained as unseaworthy. The estimated 
outlay was £60,168; but that sum 
would be reduced by the amount of 
the grant formerly made in aid of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund, which 
was £10,000, and by a reduction of 
£13,500 in the law charges of the 
Board of Trade, as well as certain 
other savings. There would, there- 
fore, be a net increase in the Board of 
Trade Vote of £35,451 ; but against that 
increase would have to be placed extra 
receipts, payments made by shipowners 
and other persons by way of fees for the 
measurement of ships, which it was es- 
timated would amount to £35,633, so 
that the actual charge to the taxpayer 
would be very smallindeed. In another 
class, but as a consequence of the same 
legislation, would come a considerable 
charge for the Office and establishment 
of the Wreck Commission. There was 
an increase of £9,906 for the Foreign 
Office, which was due to the fact that 
the increase of work during the past 
two or three years had necessitated 
the appointment of a new Assistant 
Under Secretary at £1,500 a-year, to a 
necessary increase of the provision for 
foreign telegrams of £6,750, for travel- 
ling expenses of £600, and for other 
salaries of £1,056. The most notable 
increase in the class was £19,699 for the 
Local Government Board. Of this, 


£10,500 was due to the provision 
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rendered necessary by the legislation in 
regard to vaccination. Publicvaccinators 
were paid by local authorities, and they 
were entitled under the Act to be paid 
for successful vaccinations, so that they 
were entitled to be paid twice for the 
same work. The Act had been in 
operation some years, but the pressure 
of the demand had been comparatively 
recent. The inspection had been more 
constant and vigorous, and the demands 
upon the public vaccinators had been 
put forth to greater effect, and the 
consequence was that in these days of 
small-pox epidemics we had to pay an 
additional £10,500 for successful vacci- 
nation. There was an increase of £3,000 
for half the salaries of Poor Law Medical 
Officers and of £7,000 for the increased 

rovision required for pauper lunatics. 

here was also an increase of £800 for 
vaccination in Ireland, under the Irish 
Local Government Board; an increase 
of £3,100 for pauper lunatics in that 
country; and an increase of £1,550 in the 
salaries of sanitary and medical officers. 
Against these increases he might place 
the reductions effected by the Stationery 
Office. The hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Goldsmid) expressed some doubts 
as to the reality of these reductions; 
but, thanks to the great assistance he 
had derived from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn), 
who had devoted his special attention 
to this matter, the Committee would 
believe him when he said that very con- 
siderable reductions had been made in 
the Stationery Office. Fresh contracts 
had been made for printing, binding, and 
miscellaneous services which had alto- 
gether effected for the same work an 
apparent saving of £41,700 and a net 
saving of £31,900. The actual cost of 
the paper, printing, and envelopes had 
been very largely reduced, and there 
was reason to hope that the figures pre- 
sented in the Estimates of 1877-8 repre- 
sented a real saving in the cost of 
stationery. He would express this hope 
with the greater confidence, as it would 
not be necessary as in former years to 
ask for any Supplementary Estimate. 
It was only right to call attention to one 
point in justice to a very able public 
servant whose duty it was to superin- 
tend the printing of the patent specifi- 
cations, who had also secured for the 
Exchequer cash receipts for the regis- 
tration of designs and trade marks 
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amounting to £9,000, collected by the 
Patent Office, which went on the other 
side and swelled the extra receipts to 
which he had alluded. The Public 
Works Loan Board also brought in 
£8,000 which formerly went into the 
pockets of the solicitors of that Corpora- 
tion. There had been an increase of 
£90,461 in Class III. (Law and Justice). 
It required last year £4,948,813, while 
the total Estimate during the coming 
year was £5,039,274. Of that increase 
£12,292 might be set down as the 
provision necessary for the Wreck Com- 
mission appointed under the Merchant 
Shipping Act to inquire into shipping 
casualties. There was also an increase 
of £52,000 in the moiety paid by the 
Treasury in aid of local taxation for 
the pay and clothing of the county 
and borough police. There was also 
an increase in the payments on account 
of industrial schools in Great Britain 
and Ireland of £6,000, and an increase 
in the Vote for Law Charges (Ireland) 
of £5,000. The latter was not a real 
increase. For some years past there 
had been a deficiency in the amount 
voted for law charges, which had been 
met by an excess Estimate. It was 
thought better to alter this system, and 
provision for the average cost of these 
charges had been made in the Estimates 
for the present year. While there was 
an apparent increase of £90,461 in 
Class IIT., there was an increase of cash 
receipts of £40,890 ; so that if that sum 
was deducted from the increase of 
£90,461 it would be seen that the in- 
crease was really confined to the increased 
charge in aid of local taxation for the 
county and borough police, and that all 
the rest was met out of the increased 
receipts under this head. Class IV. 
showed the largest increase, and it 
included Votes which were increasing 
year by year, apparently to the satisfac- 
tion both of the country and of Parlia- 
ment. This increase was due to the 
automatic increments in the Votes for 
public education in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. He confessed he did not 
altogether regard it with unmixed satis- 
faction, because it did not appear certain 
when this large increase would close. 
He could only express a hope that they 
had nearly reached the limit of the 
expenditure which it would be necessary 
to provide out of Imperial funds for 
education. The total Estimate for Class 
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IV. (Education, Science, and Art), was 
for 1876-7 £3,292,969, while for 1877-8 
the Estimate was £3,546,935, showing 
an increase of £253,966. Of this sum 
£203,774 was due to English education, 
£50,555 to Scotch education, and 
£12,500 was put down to the Paris 
Exhibition, the total cost of which was 
estimated at £50,000. This would leave 
a sum of £37,500 to be provided for in 
future years. The grant for Learned 
Societies showed a reduction of £3,000, 
because the Vote of last year for Com- 
mander Cameron’s Expedition in Africa 
did not, of course, recur. Class V. in- 
cluded the Colonial, Consular, and other 
Foreign Services. In 1876-7 this Vote 
was £578,669; in the present year the 
Estimate was £550,280, showing a net 
decrease of £28,389. This was due to the 
shifting and uncertain character of thede- 
mands made upon this class. The chief 
causes of the decrease were a reduc- 
tion of £17,693 on special missions in 
the Diplomatic Vote, due chiefly to 
the cessation of the Seistan Boundary 
Commission, and a reduction of £5,000 
in the grant in aid to the Fiji Islands. 
The most important increase in this class 
occurred in ‘the Vote for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, owing to the pro- 
vision of £3,780 for one moiety of the 
Muscat subsidy of 40,000 crowns per 
annum, the remaining moiety being 
paid from the Indian Exchequer. There 
was also an additional £2,000 for slave 
and tonnage bounties, owing to the suc- 
cessful activity of the guardship London 
on the East Coast of Africa. The Vote 
for Consular Services was increased by 
£2,148 owing to the restoration of grants 
to chaplains at Leghorn and Montevideo, 
and the appointment of Vice Consuls at 
Sebastopol, Havannah, Mostar (Herze- 
govina), and Philippopolis. No very 
considerable changes had been made in 
Classes VI. and VII. The Revenue De- 
partments showed an increase, especi- 
ally in the Inland Revenue. The Esti- 
mate for 1877-8 was £1,788,850, against 
£1,732,453 last year. This increase of 
£56,397 was due partly to the increased 
scale of salaries and allowances for horse 
keep and subsistence recently granted to 
the Excise Surveying Branch. The Go- 
vernment had considered the claims of 
these officers with great care, and had 
come to the conclusion that their salaries 
were insufficient. The increase also con- 
sisted of charges for stationery (£16,940), 
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incurred on behalf of the Post Office, 
which would be wholly recovered from 
that Department. This was a mere 
matter of account, and the real increase 
was about £40,000. The Post Office 
exhibited an increase of £74,055. The 
Estimate included £128,000 for sites 
for post offices and telegraph offices. 
The increase arose in part from in- 
crease of business and partly from 
automatic increase in salaries and 
wages, which added £38,196 to the 
charge for provincial establishments, 
£15,521 for conveyance of mails, and 
£10,410 to that for Savings Banks. The 
last charge would, however, be recovered 
from Savings Bank Funds. As long 
as the business and revenue of the Post 
Office increased it would be impossible 
to prevent the growth of the expenditure 
ofthe Department. It was now doing a 
vast business and a very considerable 
payment for labour was inevitable. The 
charge for conveyance, of course, in- 
creased with every additional pound 
weight which the Post Office carried, so 
that if hon. Members saw a considerable 
increase in the Post Office revenue they 
would expect to see a corresponding out- 
lay. There was a decrease in the Post 
Office Packet Service, which was last 
year £850,730, and was for 1877-8 
£767,877, being a decrease of £82,853 
for the coming year. It was now the 
policy of the Department to pay for the 
conveyance of the mails by handing 
over a proportion of the postage to the 
owners of the steamers which carried 
the letters, instead of entering into 
costly and very onerous contracts. The 
increase under the head of Postal Tele- 
graphs was the last to which he would 
have to refer. The Estimate for 1876-7 
was £1,161,148, and that for 1877-8 
was £1,232,814, showing an increase of 
£71,666. He was happy to say that 
that was not an increase which he be- 
lieved would be continued. There was 
every reason to believe that the increased 
charge for the establishment of the tele- 
graphs had been stopped, and if there 
were an increase it would be an increase 
due to the development of the traffic and 
business of the telegraphs, and not by 
any means to the very large automatic 
growth which had existed since the tele- 

aphs had been transferred to the 

tate. He might state that the changes 
which the Postmaster General had 
thought it right to introduce, and which 
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would be introduced, would prevent the 
very large expenditure which had been 
in excess of the absolute requirements 
of the service and which grew up at ‘a 
period of great excitement when officers, 
zealous in the public service, thought it 
necessary to recommend provision for 
the proper conduct of the business, 
which experience had proved to be un- 
necessary. For this year provision had 
been made for a sum spfficient to pay 
the whole of the arrears due to the rail- 
way companies, amounting to £73,622, 
and they had every reason to hope and 
believe that that figure would disappear 
from the next account, and that the cost 
of the working of the telegraphs would 
be next year considerably lower than it 
was this year. He had now gone through 
the main features of the Estimates which 
had been submitted to the House for 
this year. He could not, however, re- 
frain from saying a word or two on what 
appeared to be a very large increase in 
expenditure on Civil Services during the 
past few years. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
said in 1873 that the system adopted of 
voting gross expenditure had the effect 
of swelling both sides of the account, 
and he explained to how great an ex- 
tent this was the case in regard to legal 
establishments, of which the fees were 
taken in stamps, and in regard to the 
Revenue Departments, the Post Office, 
the Packet Service, and the Army and 
Navy. The right process, he added, 
was a very simple one— 


“We should take in each year the gross ex- 
penditure as furnished by the official accounts, 
and set off against it the receipts which are not 
in the nature of taxes. . . . The net result will 
be the true criterion of the energy and success 
of Governments in dealing with the public ex- 
penditure.”—[8 Hansard, ccxv. 934.] 


He had referred in the course of his re- 
marks to the extra receipts which went 
into the Exchequer on the one side, 
while the whole gross expenditure was 
voted on the other; and he was pre- 
pared to contend that those extra re- 
ceipts were in the nature of payments 
for work done, and were not charges 
upon the taxpayer apart from the indivi- 
dual who paid for that work.  Fol- 
lowing the lead of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract, he would 
detail to the House the progress of the 
Civil Service Estimates as they had ap- 
peared, including Revenue Estimates, 
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for some years. He would go back to 
the year 1853. In that year, Estimates 
which were then called miscellaneous 
were submitted to the House amounting 
to, in round figures, £4,802,000; this 
year those Estimates amounted to 
£13,726,000. It would be interesting 
that he should compare the several 
classes as they appeared then and as 
they appeared now. ‘ClassI., in 1853-4, 
amounted to £928,000; this year to 
£1,402,000. Class II., Salaries of Public 
Departments, amounted, in 1853-4, to 
£1,100,000; this year the Estimate was 
£2,600,000. Law and Justice, in 1853-4, 
amounted to £1,400,000; this year the 
Estimate was £5,000,000. Education, 
Science, and Art amounted, in 1853-4, 
to £578,000; this year the Estimate was 
£3,546,000. Foreign and Colonial Ser- 
vice in the former year amounted to 
£379,000; the Estimate for this year 
was £550,000. Superannuations stood 
as £280,000 to £548,000; miscellaneous 
as £102,000 to £28,000, showing a total 
of £4,800,000 for the ycar 1853-4, as 
against £13,726,000, the amount of the 
Estimate for the year 1877-8, showing 
an apparent increase of £8,900,000 less 
the increase in miscellaneous receipts 
of £1,639,000, leaving a net appa- 
rent increase of £7,284,000. This was 
due almost entirely to the total change 
which had been instituted in the course 
and conduct of public business. ‘Mr. 
Wilson showed that in 1856, when the 
Estimates had grown to £6,724,000, one 
of the causes of the apparent increase 
was the transfer from the Consolidated 
Fund to Votes of Parliament in 1854 
of 34 items of expenditure, amounting 
to £977,600 ; and « further cause was 
the transfer to the Votes of Parliament 
of the cost of collecting the revenue. 
In 1853-4, there was a very large amount 
paid by fees to a number of public offi- 
cers, who were now paid by salary. 
He wished now to call the attention of 
the House to a Return of the public 
expenditure (Exchequer issues) and 
charges upon taxes, which was moved 
for annually by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract. It would be 
seen that the Civil expenditure of all 
kinds, including the charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, had grown very 
considerably. In 1857-8, the gross Civil 
expenditure of all kinds, exclusive of 
Debt and Votes of Credit, amounted to 
£14,340,000. It went up to £15,368,000 
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in 1861-2. It was £15,346,000 in 1866- 
7; £18,787,000 in 1871-2; £21,330,000 
in 1874-5 ; it was £22,259,000 in 1875-6; 
and £22,846,000 m 1876-7, and it 
promised to be £23,355,000 in 1877-8. 
He might say that while the figures 
he had quoted were the figures ac- 
tually ascertained, generally speaking, 
up tothe year 1875-6, these which he 
now gave for 1876-7 and 1877-8 were 
stated only from the Estimates. Ex- 
perience had shown that the Estimates 
presented to the House in the first in- 
stance were the measure as nearly as 
might be of the expenditure of the year, 
notwithstanding that Supplementary Es- 
timates were subsequently voted. He 
would now proceed to analyse the Civil 
Service expenditure of all kinds, includ- 
ing the Consolidated Fund charges. He 
found that in 1857-8, when the Civil 
Service expenditure of all kinds was 
£14,340,000, the actual charge upon the 
taxpayer for the government of the 
country, so to speak, apart from public 
education, grants in aid to local taxation, 
and from Customs and Inland Revenue 
charges for collection, was £5,921,000 ; 
in 1861-2 the actual charge upon the 
taxpayer was £5,740,000; in 1866-7 it 
was £5,595,000; in .1871-2 it was 
£6,157,000 ; in 1878-4, £5,780,000 ; 
in 1874-5, £5,613,000; in 1875-6, 
£5,903,000; in 1876-7, £5,557,000 ; 
and for 1877-8 the estimated charge was 
£5,608,000. It would, therefore, appear 
that the cost of Government, properly 
so-called, apart from those suhventions, 
had not increased upon the taxpayers as 
it appeared to have done. To a large 
extent it had been a question of account, 
a question of statement, but although 
the current cost of the government of the 
country had largely increased the money 
necessary to meet the enhanced expen- 
diture had not passed wholly out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. Amongst the 
charges which had increased were those 
for public education. In 1835 the Go- 
vernment paid £32,250, but in 1875-6 
the amount had increased to £2,455,918. 
In 1835 they paid £169,378 in aid of 
local taxation—that was to say, the Im- 
perial Treasury contributed that sum in 
aid of local rates and taxes, and they 
paid £3,972,008 in 1875-6, which was 
the last account accurately made out. 
But the provision for public education 
this year was £3,015,000; in aid of local 
taxation £4,195,000 ; and the charge for 
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the collection of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue was £2,664,000. Upon that 

oint he had ascertained a very curious 
fact. It must be admitted that there had 
been a very considerable increase in the 
charge for the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue, and, as regarded both those ser- 
vices, he was obliged to admit that the 
increased rate of pay to the officers em- 
ployed was really necessary, and could 
not be longer postponed ; but the pre- 
sent percentage of the cost of collecting 
the revenue, after that increase, was 
precisely the same as it was in 1858. 
They were now paying 4°8 per cent for 
the collection of the Customs as against 
4'8 per cent in 1853 ; and for the Inland 
Revenue they were paying 3:8, which 
was precisely the same as they paid in 
1853-4. The percentage of the cost of 
the Post Office had fallen, notwithstand- 
ing the great reduction which had taken 
place in the rates of postage and the 
very large amount of additional work 
which was done by the Post Office for 
the public service. It was 56 per cent 
on the gross receipts in 1853-4, and in 
1877-8 it was 53°7 per cent. The Tele- 
graphs showed, he was sorry to say, a 
very different account, for the estimate 
of the cost of the service for 1877-8 
was more than 100 per cent of the gross 
receipts, owing to the necessity of pro- 
viding for certain arrears already men- 
tioned. He -was confident, however, 
that, through the progress of therevenue, 
and the economical administration of his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster General, 
the estimates of future years would 
show a more favourable result. He 
thought he had shown to the House that 
though there was the greatest possible 
ground for vigilance and economy, and 
whilst he desired always to raise his 
protest against increased expenditure, 
under the present circumstances the esti- 
mates of Civil Service expenditure were 
not so unsatisfactory as they would ap- 
pear from their simple statement. If the 
whole of the Imperial service of the 
country, exclusive of the Army and Navy, 
exclusive of the cost of public education, 
of the contributions to local taxation, of 
the cost of the collection of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue amounted to a less 
sum now by £313,000 than it did in 
1857-8, he did not think there was any 
very serious ground for complaint. Very 
large additional duties had been thrown 
upon the Government by the course 
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which the legislation had taken within 
the last few years. Demands were being 
continually made upon the Government 
for further inspection, control, and direc- 
tion in some shape or another; in fact, 
= was constantly brought to bear 

y the country and by Parliament upon 
the Executive for the time being to un- 
dertake something very like a paternal 
government. For his own part, he could 
not help protesting strongly against this 
growing tendency. He thought it most 
dangerous for the character and reputa- 
tion of the country, and also for the 
spirit of the Government for the time 
being, no matter which Party might be 
in power, that it should interfere with 
the performance by the community of 
the duties appertaining to social and 
civil life locally considered. It would be 
unfortunate if men should ever come to 
feel that they could get rid of their per- 
sonal responsibilities to their neighbours 
by stating that they relied upon a Go- 
vernmental system of inspection, direc- 
tion, or supervision, and that they had 
kept strictly within the bounds of an Act 
of Parliament. There was one other 
remark which he might venture to make, 
and that was with regard to the check- 
ing of the public expenditure. It was a 
remarkable thing that the attacks were 
generally made against the gross Esti- 
mates or against a particular class; but 
when the discussion ceased it was not 
uncommon for hon. Gentlemen to get up 
and remark that, however desirable it 
might be to effect economy, England was 
not a poor country, and there were great 
works which ought to be carried out. 
Some time ago the Government of the 
day were pressed to undertake the erec- 
tion of a large building, the cost of which 
would have been enormous if the recom- 
mendation had been carried out; but 
the fact was that the Government of the 
day required to be assisted by hon. 
Members as much in their abstinence 
from pressing expenditure as in their 
condemnation of expenditure which they 
thought the Government ought not to 
undertake. Since he had had the honour 
of holding office his greatest difficulty 
had been not to restrict the expenditure 
so far as the public Departments were 
concerned, but in the expenditure which 
was pressed on the Government by the 
country ; and he appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers to do all in their power to keep the 
expenditure within such limits as were 
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necessary for the transaction of public 
business. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID congratulated the 
hon. Gentleman upon the extremely clear 
statement which he had made—a state- 
ment which had been rendered the more 
valuable by the interesting comparisons 
of income and expenditure which it con- 
tained. The great fault to be fonnd with 
the usual discussion on the Civil Service 
Estimates was that the subject was not 
looked at in a large point of view, and 
that, in the discussion of minor details, 
they lost sight of the general policy 
which ought to guide the Treasury. The 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out that 
the growth of the cost of collection had 
been considerable ; but that it had been 
compensated for to a great extent by the 
additional receipts which had accrued 
to the Government. Last Session he (Mr. 
Goldsmid) had obtained a Committee to 
inquire into the management of the 
Telegraph Service, and how necessary it 
was was shown by the fact, as stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, that the cost of 
maintaining that Service amounted to 99 
per cent of the revenue derived from it. 
He thought this a very unsatisfactory 
state of things, and one which proved 
that there was still great need of care and 
attention on the part of those who had 
charge of that Department. One point 
had been explained which was of very 
great interest — the largely- increased 
expenditure which had occurred in the 
matter of public education, which was a 
subjectof sincere congratulation, because 
it showed that the country was deter- 
mined to keep its position among the 
nations of the world, and no longer to 
submit to the reproach that its people 
were badly educated. Another increase 
was in respect of assistance to local taxa- 
tion, an item of increase popular with the 
country, as no Imperial tax ever came 
home to the taxpayer as local rates did ; 
and it must be remembered that the local 
budget came to some £30,000,000 a-year. 
It was well that the House should have 
possession of those remarkable figures 
which had been stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, as they showed clearly what the 
tendency of modern legislation had been. 
He repeated that the hon. Gentleman 
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had made the explanations which were 
desired with great care and accuracy. 
They afforded material for much consi- 
deration, and the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman would form a useful prece- 
dent for the future. 


Criminal Prosecutions. 


EXPENSE OF CRIMINAL PROSECU- 
TIONS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GORST, in rising to call at- 
tention to the great and increasing 
loss inflicted on the ratepayers of coun- 
ties and boroughs by the system at 
present practised by the Treasury of 
paying a part only of the costs of cri- 
minal prosecutions, and to move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, no part 
of the costs of criminal prosecutions, after taxa- 


tion by proper officers, should be charged on 
local rates,” 


said, he doubted whether it would be 
convenient for the House that a state- 
ment like that to which they had listened 
should lead to a long discussion, and he 
would, therefore, as having the first 
Notice on the Paper, at once intervene. 
When the present Government came 
into office they made a new arrangement 
with respect to the payment for criminal 
prosecutions in counties and boroughs, 
and as the experiment, which was to 
last for three years, would expire in 
June next, he thought he was justified 
in calling attention to the matter. He 
would just remind the House of the 
system which the plan of the Govern- 
ment was intended to improve. In 
former times the administration of justice 
was a local matter. In 1835 part of the 
costs were made a charge on the Exche- 
quer, and in 1846 the whole. The 
system adopted was for the clerk of 
arraigns to tax the bill of costs, and then 
an order of the Court was made on the 
local treasurer for payment, and that 
order was afterwards sent up to the 
Treasury, and the amount was repaid. 
The local system was thought to give 
rise to extravagance, and two attempts, 
one lawful and one unlawful, were made 
to check that extravagance. The first 
was that the Secretary of State laid 
down rules as to the costs of witnesses, 
&c., to be allowed; and what he called 
the unlawful attempt was made by the 
appointment of two functionaries called 
Examiners of Criminal Law Accounts. 
These gentlemen re-taxed in London 
the bills of costs which had been already 
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taxed in the country. Naturally they 
could not tell so well as the officials on 
the spot what ought or ought not to be 
allowed; but they struck off items here 
and there, and payment to the counties 
of the items thus struck off was refused 
—a process which it was not surprising 
gave rise to much unpleasantness and 
dissatisfaction. At length some of the 
counties went to the Courts of Law, and 
the Court of Queen’s Bench expressed a 
strong opinion against the legality of 
these Examiners, and also that the 
amounts they disallowed ought to have 
been allowed. It was, however, decided 
that these officials were not amenable to 
the Courts of Law, and an appeal was 
made to the House of Commons. A 
Motion was made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes), and very strong lan- 
guage indeed was used. He called these 
disallowances acts of ‘petty larceny” 
on the part of the Executive, and he 
spoke of the conduct of the Treasury as 
“ pettifogging ” and ‘ pernicious,” and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) said, that it 
was a robbery on the ratepayers of the 
counties and boroughs, but correcting 


himself affirmed that although he had 
called it robbery it really seemed more 
like swindling. The then Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Bruce) admitted that it was 
the duty of the Imperial Government to 
bear all the costs of prosecutions, and 
that no part ought to be thrown on the 


ratepayers. Nothing more, however, 
was done till the present Government 
came into office; they proceeded to re- 
dress the grievance, and the system they 
introduced was this. The costs of prose- 
cutions at assizes, which formed about a 
fourth of the total amount, were to be 
paid in full; but as regarded the costs 
of the sessions a new method was 
adopted. The aggregate costs of the 
previous three years was to be taken and 
divided by the number of prosecutions, 
giving the average cost of each, and for 
the next three years that average price 
was to be paid for each prosecution. 
Objections were made at the time to this 
plan — first, that this average being 
struck upon years during which the costs 
had been unlawfully taxed it would 
perpetuate that injustice for three years 
longer ; secondly, that it made a distinc- 
tion between the assizes and the sessions 
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the Crown and rejecting that of the clerk 
of the peace; thirdly, that a fixed pay- 
ment for so long a period as three years 
would be unsatisfactory, as in the more 
populous counties the actual costs were 
continually increasing; but the worst 
feature of the whole was the reason 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the effect that it was the duty of 
the local taxpayers to provide for the 
administration of justice, and that the 
sums from the Imperial Exchequer were 
granted by grace and favour to relieve 
the local funds. Heshould like to know 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer really 
held the opinion that the administration 
of justice was a local affair; because, if 
so, he must refer him to the speech of 
the Home Secretary in 1872 for an 
answer to that doctrine. He (Mr. Gorst) 
was in a position to tell the House what 
was the actual result of the new arrange- 
meat in the case of one county—Lanca- 
shire. That was a large county and 
greatly interested in the due administra- 
tion of justice. During the five half- 
years preceding the new system the 
amount taxed off the bills for prosecu- 
tions was £120, the whole cost of prose- 
cutions in that time being £31,000. 
In the next five half-years during which 
the Government plan was in operation 
the loss to the county was in each half- 
year respectively, £220, £292, £260, 
£274, and £409, or a total loss in the 
two and-a-half years of £1,458. The 
Home Secretary rejoiced in 1872 that 
there was going to be no attempt to 
charge the counties and boroughs what 
ought to be borne by the country ; but 
in 1877 there was a charge in this one 
county which ought to be borne by the 
country to the extent of £1,458 in the 
last five half-years. If, on the other 
hand, there were counties which made a 
profit out of the administration of justice, 
that was quite as flagrant an abuse. 
No county had a right to receive money 
it did not expend; and although he 
might be told that it was carried to the 
general county rate, there could be no 
legal authority for such a step. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no part of the 
costs of criminal prosecutions, after taxation by 
proper officers, should be charged on local rates,” 
—(Mr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Gzyzrat Srrk GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed that the appeal recently made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in fa- 
vour of economy had been met by the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken, and who was an earnest and an 
efficient supporter of the Conservative 
Party, making a proposal to throw on 
the Imperial Exchequer a large increase 
to a charge now sustained by the Exche- 
quer, but which would have been left to 
be borne by the various localities, where, 
instead of grants in aid from the Trea- 
sury, it would have been far preferable 
to have assigned taxes such as the do 
and gun tax, which were so difficult for 
the Board of Inland Revenue to collect. 
The course adopted by the Treasury 
with respect to the costs of criminal pro- 
secutions had, he believed, caused a 
great reduction of expense. This was 
effected by the Treasury enforcing an in- 
dependent examination of all charges 
claimed for criminal prosecutions, 
amongst which were the payments to 
lawyers, which were not easily checked ; 
the claim of the hon. Member would, if 
complied with, free these charges from 
even the trifling control now exercised, 


and thereby allow of these fees being 


largely swelled up. But he hoped 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would persevere in the good efforts 
he had made in that check. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet was proceeding 
to urge that the useful information 
which the Secretary of the Treasury had 
given them that night ought to be 
printed, together with the Estimates, 
for the use of hon. Members, when 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that his 
remarks were not relevant to the Amend- 
ment then before the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid that, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst), he 
could not recede from that position he 
had taken up when that matter was dis- 
cussed some time ago. He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend had somewhat 
exaggerated the obligation of the State 
in this matter. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had always understood 
that the old Common Law principle was 
that the expenses referred to were paid 
out of local funds, and that it was by 
what he ventured to call an act of grace 
and favour that some 30 years ago the 
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State undertook to defray the whole of 
these charges. He did not quite under- 
stand, if that was a burden which always 
belonged to the State, how his hon. and 
learned Friend explained the Act of 
1846, brought in by Sir Robert Peel, 

lacing, for the first time, on the State a 
duty which his hon. and learned Friend 
said was always incumbent upon it. For 
himself, he still thought it was a fair 
and proper thing that the State should, 
7 a general statement of the amount 
of the cost of criminal prosecutions, re- 
coup to the local authorities the amount 
which had been so expended by them. 
But, if it was to do that, surely the State 
must protect itself by seeing that it was 
not improperly charged. That, how- 
ever, was really all that the State had 
been trying to do in that matter. Before 
1846 he thought the State bore one-half 
of that charge and the localities bore 
the other half; and then there was a 
certain protection, because the local 
officers, being anxious to save for the 
sake of the localities, would seek to keep 
that expenditure down. But when the 
State took the whole of that expense 
upon itself, the cost of pee ran 
up in a most remarkable way, and a 
much heavier burden was imposed upon 
the Imperial Exchequer than was con- 
templated at the time it was assumed. 
Well, what was then done? His hon. 
and learned Friend had called it an un- 
lawful action, and he would not dispute 
with him about the word ‘‘ untawful;” 
but, at all events, it was a measure of 
self-defence adopted by the Treasury of 
that day to provide for the taxing of 
those costs, in order to see that they 
were not asked to pay more than they 
ought to pay. The effect of that tax- 
ation was greatly to reduce charges 
which appeared to be exorbitant. Then 
a sean was made by the local 
authorities that the operation of the 
taxing officer was an operation of an 
annoying, unfair, and vexatious cha- 
racter. His hon, and learned Friend 
had referred, as an instance, to the case 
of Lancaster, from which some of the 
most serious complaints came years ago; 
and he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend told the House that out of 
£30,000 or £31,000 only £120 was dis- 
allowed under the old system. Well, if 
only £120 were disallowed out of 
£30,000 or £31,000, clearly it was not a 
very great pecuniary grievance. It was 
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the annoyance of officers in London 
looking into and disallowing charges 
which had been passed by local officers. 
Well, the Government endeavoured to 
meet that by providing that, as regarded 
sessions cases, they would pay according 
to the average cost of three years’ prose- 
cutions. But, said his hon. and learned 
Friend, the effect had been to make 
counties pay greater expenses than 
before. He supposed his hon. and 
learned Friend’s figures were correct ; 
but he understood that, as regarded 
assize cases, taking the whole country 
together, the effect had been greatly 
to reduce the disallowances. It was 
quite possible that when they came 
to review the system as a whole they 
might find it desirable to revise to 
some extent the working of it; but his 
hon. and learned Friend asked them to 
cast aside this experimental system and 
adopt a general principle that the whole 
of the costs of criminal prosecutions, 
after taxation by proper officers, should 
be defrayed by Parliament. Whom did 
his hon. and learned Friend mean by 
“proper officers?’’ Did he mean that 


the costs were to be taxed by officers 
appointed by those who were expected 


to pay the costs? That would be a 
system which his hon. and learned 
Friend condemned. If, on the other 
hand, neither that system nor the ave- 
rage was to be adopted, he was asking 
the Treasury to pay without examination 
whatever might be demanded by the 
officers of the local jurisdictions. That 
was a demand which ought not to be 
made. It lay on Parliament to vote 
this money under such conditions as it 
was pleased to impose. He desired that 
those conditions should be as little 
onerous as possible on the counties ; but 
he hoped the House would not be in- 
duced to give a blank order to be filled 
up by the officers who had incurred these 
costs. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir George Balfour) said, they paid too 
much attention to the claims of local tax- 
payers. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“chequer) did not think they did. He 
thought they ought to pay attention to 
them, knowing what they had done as to 
local finance. He had no fault to find 
with his hon. and learned Friend for 
having brought forward his Motion, or 
with the language he had used; but 
this, after all, was an experimental 
system, and the time for considering 
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the proper averages of payment would 
shortly ‘anive ai he henet his hon. 
and learned Friend would not ask the 
House to set aside that system unless he 
was prepared to put before the House a 
better alternative than one couched in 
rather ambiguous language. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Observations. 


DISTRICT REGISTRARS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. GREGORY rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the functions 
and duties of District Registrars as pro- 
vided by the Judicature Acts and the 
rules and orders made under the same. 
He reviewed the provisions of the Judi- 
cature Act in reference to the appoint- 
ment of District Registrars, 70 of whom 
were to be appointed. Of that number 
40 had actually been appointed, and 
their duties were of the most important 
description. They had absolute juris- 
diction, subject, of course,to appeal to the 
High Court of Justice, over all questions 
which came before them up to the time 
of the cause going to trial, and under the 
Acts the Judges had power to refer to 
them all accounts and inquiries con- 
sequent upon such trial. He thought 
that gentlemen who exercised this great 
jurisdiction should be absolutely free and 
open from all suspicion, he would not say 
of fair dealing, but of any influence 
whatever, and that they should be in 
the same position as Masters in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature or of the 
Judges’ clerks sitting in Chambers, as 
they did everyday. But, unfortunately, 
by some slip in the Judicature Act of 
1875, no provision was made that the 
parties appointed to these offices should 
not carry on private practice, and some 
'26 out of the 40 were really carrying on 
private practice in the places where they 
exercised their jurisdiction, so that they 
might have before them cases from their 
own chambers or offices or in which 
their partners had an interest. As a 
matter of principle it was not right or 
proper that a man having judicial func- 
tions to perform should be permitted to 
carry on private practice. He had in- 
tended to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be desirable that provision should be made for 
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the discontinuance of 
solicitors of persons holdi 
their tenure of the same.” 

He was precluded by the Forms of the 
House from doing so; but he hoped to 
hear sume satisfactory explanation from 
the Government on the subject. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
no doubt that, as an abstract proposition, 
it would be better if the Registrars who 
had to perform judicial functions of con- 
siderable importance were not allowed 
to engage in private practice. That was 
a good rule in the abstract; but if the 
Registrars were not allowed to practice, 
the new system under the Judicature Act 
could not be carried out, as a few details 
would show the House. Under that Act 
some 26 Registrars had been appointed, 
out of the 75 mentioned in the Act—that 
was to say, in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, ‘Hull, and in some smaller 
places—and they had to perform im- 
portant duties, but with the exception of 
a few places they were remunerated by 
fees and not by salary. It would be 
found that the annual amount of the 
fees received by these gentlemen for dis- 
charging their very important judicial 
functions ranged from £5 or £6 or £8 
or £10, to £100, £200, £300, £700, and 
£800. If, therefore, the District Re- 
gistrars were prohibited from continuing 
their private practice, it would be im- 
possible to get gentlemen possessing the 
requisite knowledge to undertake the 
duties of those offices. Of course, if Re- 
gistrars of the High Court were to be 
prohibited from practising privately, it 
would be necessary to place a similar 
restriction upon the Registrars of County 
Courts. [Mr. Grecory: Those Regis- 
trars are liable to a fine of £50 if they 
practise in the County Courts.] But 
those Registrars were not prevented 
from carrying on practice in other 
branches of their Profession — as, for 
instance, conveyancing. This, how- 
ever, might be done. In large towns 
when District Registrars were appointed 
a stipulation might be made that they 
should accept the duties and the salary, 
if they were paid by salary, and enter 
into stipulations that they would not 

ractise. The recent appointment at 
anit had been made on the pay- 


ment of salary, and not by fees, and 
one of the terms in all future appoint- 
ments of the kind would be the pay- 
ment by salary and not by fees, In 
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reference to a remark which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he begged to say that if a Registrar 
were to make an order in a matter in 
which he was concerned privately for 
some client, it was clear that such order 
would be bad, and it would at once be 
set aside on appeal. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that if 
the Registrars were not to be allowed 
to carry on their private practice it would 
be absolutely necessary that they should 
be paid a larger salary. It was a sub- 
ject that deserved the serious considera- 
tion of the House and the Government. 
One great evil of our provincial system 
was that too much important work was 
entrusted to underlings. In fact, a great 
deal of the work done by Judges’ clerks 
ought to be performed by the Judges 
themselves. There was danger of abuse 
when District Registrars were allowed 
to practise, from their being directly or 
indirectly concerned for someone in- 
terested in the matter, in which case he 
might act on knowledge that was not 
judicially before him. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that in 
these matters there must be compro- 
mises, as in almost everything with 
which they had to deal. There was no 

rinciple in our system of judicature. 
t was an agglomeration of inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions from begin- 
ning to end. All our Courts ought to 
form one entire system. Every action 
in the High Court of Justice might 
be brought in London ; but in the County 
Courts they could only be brought in the 
district where the parties resided or the 
cause of action arose. It was impos- 
sible to amend the present system with 
the information they possessed, and there- 
fore he suggested the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole matter. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, there was great 
force in what the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had stated, and his reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) was as satisfactory 
as could be expected. He hoped that 
the view which had been put forward 
by the Attorney General would remain 
fixed on his mind, as well as on that of 
the Lord Chancellor, and that some 
definite rule would be laid down in re- 
gard to District Registrars which would 
place matters on a more certain and sa- 
tisfactory footing. ‘In his own com- 
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mercial experience he knew a case where 
the Registrar was interested for a client. 
He handed the case over to a junior, 
who argued it before the interested Re- 
gistrar. He thought that in the great 
towns the gentlemen appointed to be 
Registrars of the County Courts should 
have a competent salary fixed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and should receive 
their appointments on the condition of 
withdrawing altogether from private 
practice. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, the prac- 
tical point was that populous and non- 
populous districts should not be treated 
alike, and that in the large places where 
the Registrars received sufficient salaries 
they should have great powers; but in 
districts where they could not provide a 
sufficient salary by means of fees their 
powers should be more restricted. 

Mr. MONK, who had the following 
Motion on the Paper :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 
expedient that any money, not specially voted 
for that purpose, should be expended in the re- 
moval of the mounds which have recently been 
erected in Hyde Park,” 
said, that as, in point of Order, it could 
not be put from the Chair, he would 
take another opportunity of bringing it 
before the attention of the House. He 
congratulated the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the clear statement he had 
made that evening, and he regretted 
that there had been no one present on 
the front Opposition bench to listen to 
him. He also regretted that the Esti- 
mates showed an enormous increase, and 
feared there was no chance of a reduction. 

Mr. DILLWYN, referring to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, that the increase was occasioned 
by the demands that had been made for 
what was called paternal government, 
considered it an extraordinary statement 
to come from a Government which had 
just passed such a centralizing measure 
as the Prisons Bill. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £34,105, Royal Palaces. 
Mr. DILLWYN asked for an ex- 


planation of the large sum of £3,000 for 
VOL, COXXXITII. [rurep sertzs. ] 
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improving the accommodation of the 
Queen’s Guard at St. James’s Palace. 

Mr. MELLOR called attention to a 
proposed outlay on the stables at Hamp- 
ton Court, and asked for some explana- 
tion with respect to the sale of the 
yearlings. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER complained 
that the dilapidated state of Kensing- 
ton Palace was not creditable to the 
country. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
£3,000 was all that it was proposed to 
expend this year on the guard-house, 
and the remaining £2,000 next year. 
Complaints had been made of the sani- 
tary condition of the War Office, but it 
was a paradise to this guard-room. The 
stables at Hampton Court were in a most 
dilapidated condition, and scarcely suited 
to a breeding stud. He agreed with the 
hon. Baronet with respect to the state of 
Kensington Palace, and regretted that 
the Vote was not larger, so as to make a 
complete repair, as there was very little 
true economy in patchwork. 

GrneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
protested against the mode in which the 
Royal Palaces not in use for the comfort 
and happiness of the Sovereign were oc- 
cupied. He believed that a small por- 
tion, or, at all events, only one-half of 
the sum that was expended in main- 
taining Hampton Court, St. James’s, and 
Kensington Palaces, and in making addi- 
tions, improvements which occurred every 
year, would provide the persons who 
now occupied them with better and more 
suitable accommodation than that which 
these big buildings afforded. As the 
Crown had transferred to Parliament the 
buildings which were not needed for the 
personal use of the Sovereign, it was 
only fair that Parliament should have 
the right of disposing of their occupa- _ 
tion. It would be better for the House 
to come to an agreement as to the money 
value of the right of the Crown to be- 
stow residences in these palaces, and to 
place the amount at the disposal of the 
Crown for distribution to the classes 
who were now selected to live in those 
palaces. Besides, when Royal visitors 
came to this country there was only 
one palace, and that one retained for 
the personal use of the Sovereign, which 
could be used. This was objectionable 
in many ways. This country ought to 
have palaces capable of receiving visi- 
tors in a Royal manner, and not require 
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them to be put into Buckingham Palace. 
Public buildings set apart for the Crown 
ought to be maintained for the Crown, 
and not for residences for private indi- 
viduals. But as respected palaces not 
used for the Crown, other persons 
ought not to be occupying these build- 
ings and putting the nation to expense. 

Mr. DILLWYN was of opinion that 
the whole of the expenditure on palaces 
not in the occupation of the Sovereign 
was very unsatisfactory. He inquired 
whether Bushey Park was still occupied 
by the Duke d’Aumale ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL stated that 
Bushey Park was occupied by the Duke 
de Nemours. As to Hampton Court, 
that was very much devoted to the re- 
creation of the public, thousands of whom 
went there. It was necessary that these 

alaces should be kept in proper repair. 
With regard to the persons who occupied 
them, about £800 was all that was spent 
in repairing the rooms occupied by gra- 
cious favour of the Sovereign, and most 
of those rooms were occupied by persons 
who had served under Her Majesty. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.), Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £117,645, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 

Mr. MONK moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £250, the sum which, he 
understood, was required for the level- 
ling of the mounds in Hyde Park. Con- 
sidering that the mounds had been erected 
only a year ago, the proposal to demolish 
them reminded him of the extravagance 
of the Augustan age. The facts were 
simply these—In 1875, the present Go- 
vernment expended £400 in erecting 
these mounds. In 1876 a Vote of £350 
was taken to complete them, and now 
the First Commissioner of Works pro- 
posed to undo the work of his Predeces- 
sor. A more direct censure upon the 
noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) could 
not be conceived. He neither defended 
nor condemned the mounds, but he pro- 
tested against so reckless a waste of 
public money. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £117,395, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
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which will come in course of — during 
the year ag the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”— 
(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he had 
already stated that after the opinion 
expressed in the House last year he 
thought there was no other course open 
to him but to propose the removal of 
these mounds, and from what he had 
since learned he believed it was the 
general wish that they should be re- 
moved. For his own part, he did not 
think they were adapted to the locality. 
They obstructed a most beautiful view 
over the Serpentine, and they were 
planted with shrubs, which, being un- 
suited to the atmosphere of London, 
were likely to become more and more 
unsightly. The sum required to effect 
the improvement in question was only 
£200, and he expected to be able by 
judicious economy to obtain that amount 
without asking the House specially for 
money for the ose. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he had ex- 
pressed an opinion at the time the mounds 
were formed that plants put into the 
ground in the month of April would not 
grow, and he found they had not done 
so. It was forthe House to decide whe- 
ther the First Commissioner of Works 
should expend £200 in rendering the 
mounds sightly, or in getting rid of 
them entirely as a nuisance; and he, 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
adhere to the determination which he 
had expressed—namely, get rid of them. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH complained of the 
present state of Rotten Row. Accidents, 
he said, were of daily occurrence there ; 
and altogether the condition of the drive 
was most unsatisfactory. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to take any steps 
to improve that part of the Park? 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER asked if 
another path was to be constructed near 
the top of Rotten Row? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that con- 
stant requests had been received by the 
Department to make a good walk from 
the top of Rotten Row to Kensington 
Palace, a route which was very much 
used at all times, but with great dis- 
comfort in wet weather, and it had been 
determined to comply with those requests. 
The path, however, would not be a broad 
one; and, instead of being an eyesore, it 
would be an improvement. He must 
admit that he was very much disap- 
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pointed at the state of Rotten Row ; but 
this was attributable principally to the 
unprecedentedly wet weather which had 
latterly prevailed. Perhaps the steam- 
roller had been used too much, so that 
the water could easily get through the 
surface of the road, while the gravel 
itself might be of too absorbent a cha- 
racter— other gravel would have been 
too costly. All kinds of suggestions had 
been made to him to deal with the Row; 
but the expense of adopting such sug- 
gestions would be enormous, and such 
as he could not entertain. He had done 
all he could to improve it, and he hoped 
it would be better with a change of 
weather. In Paris the ride from the 
Are de Triomphe to the Bois de Bou- 
logne was impassable, and it was gener- 
ally believed that that ride was kept in 
as good condition as it was possible to 
keep such a place, so that we were not 
alone in suffering from the effects of the 
rains. 


In reply to Mr. T. E. Surru, 


Mr. GERARD NOEL stated that no 
Vote was taken for the Row last year. 
What was done last year was taken 


out of the maintenance money by strict 
economy. 

Mr. DILLWYN regarded the Vote 
of £2,963 for the maintenance and 
expense of keeping up Greenwich Park 
as very large as compared with that for 
other Parks. It exceeded the amounts 
for Bushey Park and Hampton Court 
combined. He would also like to know 
who lived in the Ranger’s house at 
Greenwich Park. A large portion of the 
Park was shut out from the people by 
the Deputy Ranger’s house, and of this 
he must emphatically complain. He 
should also like to have some explana- 
tion with regard to Richmond Park. He 
had heard many complaints of the way 
in which that Park was being taken up 
by game preserves; and he thought it 
was much to be regretted that any por- 
tion of that beautiful recreation ground 
should be wrested by degrees from the 
people in that way. 

Genzrat Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he had recently observed on 
passing through the Park, a new build- 
ing close to the Guard Room adjoining 
the house of the Ranger in the centre of 
Hyde Park, but he considered it most 
objectionable that any Minister of the 
Crown should allow encroachments on 
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the Parks, without previously obtaining 
the permission of Parliament by express 
Resolution. In his opinion, private in- 
dividuals had no right to encroach upon 
the commons, and he denied the right 
of the Government to interfere with and 
encroach upon the people’s Parks, and 
the erection of this new building in the 
very centre of Hyde Park was in disre- 
gard of the rights of Parliament, and 
of the convenience of the people who 
used that Park. 

Mr. MUNTZ remarked, that so long 
as there was a concrete ‘foundation for 
Rotten Row it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to have a good road there. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the items 
for maintenance of Greenwich Park 
would be found in the Estimate. Lady 
Mayo occupied the Ranger’s house. In 
regard to that portion occupied by the 
Deputy Ranger, it was a very small plot, 
only about half an acre. The Deputy 
Ranger had always had a right of gra- 
zing there, and it could in no sense be 
ealled an encroachment. In regard to 
Hyde Park, no new buildings had been 
erected ; but a Superintendent’s Lodge 
had been built near the Deputy Ranger’s 
house in substitution for that which for- 
merly stood in Kensington Gardens. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) 
in regard to Richmond Park. He en- 
tirely concurred in all that had been 
said in regard to that Park, as he had 
frequently received complaints from his 
constituents. It was swarming with 
game, and the public were on this ac- 
count excluded from paths which they 
were formerly allowed to use. He pro- 
tested against a Park so near London’ 
being converted into a game preserve ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell the Committee how much was ex- 
pended in feeding the game, he would 
move to reduce the Vote by that 
amount. 

Mr. BARING said, his kitchen garden 
adjoined Richmond Park, and if it were 
swarming with game he believed his 
garden would have suffered, and as it 
had not, there could not be much game 
there. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he was 
not aware that there was a large amount 
of gamein Richmond Park. In regard to 
plantations, as the old trees were cut 
down they were obliged to plant new 
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trees. This accounted for the new plan- 
tation. The cost of the feed of the deer 
during the winter was not a very large 
item. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that perhaps the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had wire round his garden. [ Mr. 
Barina: No, I have not.] He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had seen swarms of 
rabbits in Richmond Park. He thought 
that the Ranger of that Park had no 
right to call upon that House to pay 
for keeping up the game for him to 
shoot. 

Mr. MAURICE BROOKS hoped 
that the game in Richmond Park would 
not be destroyed, because the people 
who flocked there from London looked 
upon the deer and the other game as 
their own property. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the question 
was whether the lowest figure had been 

ut down in each of the items in the 

ote. He expressed no opinion whether 
the amounts charged were too large or 
not; but he should vote for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, because he ob- 
jected témoney being voted on general 
grounds when it was to be expended 
upon a particular piece of work. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL thought that 
it would be inconvenient for the Com- 
mittee to prescribe how many loads of 
gravel or how many yards of turf were 
to be laid down in the public Parks. 
Something ought to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the First Commissioner. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 70: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 56.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£155, the amount asked for the purpose 
of feeding the deer in Richmond Park. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £117,490, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.”— 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he could not vote 
for the Amendment, as the Ranger had 
now enjoyed the right of shooting in 
the Park for many years, and the amount 
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expended in feeding the deer was ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it was not at 
all a question of renewing the privileges 
of the Ranger, but one of paying a cer- 
tain sum of money for feeding game 
of which nobody knew what became. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know the 
amount received: from the sale of the 
game ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied that 
game was not sold, but given away. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 21; 
Noes 68: Majority 47.— (Div. List, 
No. 57.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Hr. William Henry Smith). 


Mr. PARNELL opposed the Motion, 
and explained that his reason was to 
prevent a most important Bill affect- 
ing Ireland (Public Health) being 
read a second time, at an hour when 
the measure could not be properly 
discussed. He had seen recently a 
letter written by an anonymous scrib- 
bler in The Times, who signed himself 
“M.P.”—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member to Order. The Question was 
that the Chairman now leave the Chair. 

Mr. PARNELL would not proceed 
with the topic. The Government had 
done a great deal to get through the 
other business in order that the second 
reading of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Bill might be taken at atime when there 
were few Irish Members in the House to 
discuss it. He should be quite willing 
to have the House divided into two por- 
tions, one sitting by night and the other 
by day, and he was willing to take 
his share with either portion ; but under 
the present arrangement he really did 
not see how the House was to get 
through its business. 

Mr. BUTT requested his hon. Friend 
to withdraw his opposition. He agreed 
with him that it was very desirable not to 
have discussions at a late hour on Bills 
with respect to which there was likely 
to be any dispute. The Bill, however, 
which his hon. Friend wished to obstruct 
was simply a Bill for consolidating the 
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sanitary laws in Ireland, and it was the 
universal opinion of those who adminis- 
tered those laws that the Bill should be 

sed. If it were not now read a second 
time the result would be that it could 
not pass this Session, and he thought 
anyone who prevented sanitary legisla- 
tion would not find his conduct approved 
of by the people of Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN was proceeding to 
make some remarks criticising the 
Public Health (Ireland) Bill, when—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN called him to 
Order. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he regretted that the obstruction had 
been thrown in the way of the Bill. He 
was not aware that a single Irish Mem- 
ber was opposed to the measure; and, 
on the contrary, he thought the Govern- 
ment were entitled to thanks for intro- 
ducing a measure which gave an instal- 
ment of Home Rule. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not have read the Bill. 
‘“‘ Order, order ! ”’ 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would not 
press his opposition, in deference to the 
wish of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick, but he must 
object to the way in which Irish business 
was transacted. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, the hon. Member for Meath had 
by his Motion attempted to obstruct the 
measure. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. 
The right hon. Baronet has made an in- 
accurate statement. He said thet I made 
a Motion. I have made no Motion. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
should have said, ‘‘ by his speech on 
the Motion for reporting Progress.’ I 
was proceeding to state the course that 
I had taken in respect of this Bill. 
It was as follows:—On the last day 
before the adjournment for the Easter 
Recess I stated publicly to the House 
that I hoped to be able to take the second 
reading of this Bill to-night, which, as 
has been said, is really a Consolida- 
tion Bill. This evening I met many 
hon. Members connected with this Bill, 
and I stated to them that it was 
my intention to proceed with the Bill, 
having the further intention of re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee in 
order that it might be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Considering that this was 
merely a consolidation of an existing 
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law, with certain amendments of some 
importance, but which I have always 
represented as inferior to the great 
object of the consolidation; and con- 
sidering that I was anxious to have it 
discussed before the Select Committee, 
and that, therefore, the second reading 
would be merely a formal stage, I leave 
the House to judge of the conduct of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. BUTT thought the Bill ought to 
have been read a second time, for it 
could easily be discussed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath after it 
came from the Committee, if necessary. 
He protested against a good Bill like 
this being stopped from passing simply 
because it came on at that hour. 

Mr. PARNELL said, hé had not pre- 
vented its passing the second reading; 
but if the Bill was such a very good one, 
and no time was necessary for its discus- 
sion, why did not the right hon. Baronet 
bring it on at an early hour of the 
evening ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6th April, 1877. . 


MINUTES.]—Srtecr Commirres—Local Go- 
vernment and Taxation of Towns (Ireland), 
appointed and nominated. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Civit Service 
Estimates—Class I. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Ca ‘and Workshops Law Consolidation 

123]. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders* [108], 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o-Qro— 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
STANDING ORDERS. 
RAILWAY OR TRAMWAY DEPOSITS. 


_ Mr. RATKES, in moving that Stand- 
ing Order 158, relating to Private Busi- 
ness, be amended by substituting in the 
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first sub-section the words ‘‘ Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice” 
for ‘‘Court of Chancery,” and by in- 
serting clauses providing that deposits 
be impounded as security for the com- 
pletion of Railway or Tramway Bills, 
said, that at present, persons applying 
for a private Bill to make a railway or 
a tramway were not able to recover the 
deposit which they were required to 
make until they could show that they 
had expended a certain part of their 
capital, or that they had made their line ; 
but if they went to the Board of Trade 
for a Provisional Order they were able 
to get back the deposit by instalments, 
in proportion to the quantity of line they 
had constructed. The proposed Amend- 
ment, without affecting in any degree 
the position of established railway or 
tramway companies, would adopt the 
practice of the Board of Trade with 
respect to railway or tramway deposits. 
He did not see that there was much to 
choose between the two existing prac- 
tices which he had mentioned; and 
though, upon the whole, it appeared to 
him that that of the Board of Trade 
might be the more convenient, he did 
not put it strongly to the House so far 
as that consideration was concerned. 
He thought, however, the House would 
see that it would be better for the public 
that there should be one system of Pro- 
visional Orders and Private Bills, and 
that it would be desirable to adopt that 
part of the practice of the Board of Trade 
which had been found to work well as 
regarded the matter under notice. 


Standing Order No. 158, relating to 
Private Business read and amended, by 
omitting the words ‘‘ Court of Chan- 
cery,” in sub-section A, line 16, and by 
inserting the words ‘‘ Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice,” in lieu 
thereof, and by omitting all the words 
after the end of subsection A to the end 
of the Standing Order, and inserting the 
following :— 


Railway or Tramway Deposits. 


(Clause to be inserted, providing that deposit be 
ga as security for completion of the 
e. 


“In every Railway Bill or Tramway Bill 
whereby the eonstruction of any new line is 
authorised, or the time for completing any line 
one cama is extended, if such Bill be 
promo y an existing Railway Com: or 
Tramway Company. wheh is ae Bod of a 
Railway or Tramway already opened for public 
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traffic, or which has not, during the year last 
past, paid dividends on its vague” ho 2 capital, 
or by an existing Railway or way Com- 

y when the capital to be raised under the 
Bill is greater than the existing authorised capi- 
tal of fhe Company, or by persons not already 
incorporated, a Clause to the following effect 
shall be inserted, viz. :— 

“'B. Whereas, pursuant to the Standing 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament, and to an 
Act passed in the Session of Parliament held in 
the ninth and tenth years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, c. 20, a sum of £ being five per 
cent. upon the amount of the Estimate in respect 
of the Railway or Tramway authorised by this 
Act, has been:deposited with the Court, that is 
to say, the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice in England [or the Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland, or the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland, as the case may be], [or Exchequer 
Bills, Stocks, or Funds to the amount of 
£ have been deposited or transferred 
pursuant to the said Act, as the case may be] in 
respect of the application to Parliament for this 
Act (which Sum, Exchequer Bills, Stocks, or 
Funds, as the case may be, is or are in this Act 
referred to as ‘the deposit fund:’) Be it 
Enacted, That, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in the said recited Act, the Deposit Fund 
shall not be paid or transferred to or on the ap- 
plication of the person or persons, or the majo- 
rity of the persons, named in the warrant or 
order issued in pursuance of the said Act, or the 
survivors or survivor of them (which persons, 
survivors, or survivor, are or is in this Act re- 
ferred to as the ‘depositors’) unless the Com- 
pany shall, previously to the expiration of the 

iod limited by this Act for completion of the 

ilway [or Tramway] hereby authorised to be 
made [or the time for completing which is hereby 
extended], open the said Railway [or Tramway] 
for public traffic [or, if a passenger Railway for 
the public conveyance of Passengers]: Provided, 
That, if within such period as aforesaid the 
Company open any portion of the said Railway 
[or mway] for public traffic [or, if a pas- 
senger Railway, for the public conveyance of 
passengers], then, on production of a certificate 
of the Board of Trade, specifying the length of 
the portion of the said Railway [or Tramway] 
opened as aforesaid, and the portion of the de- 
posit fund which bears to the whole of the depo- 
sit fund the same proportion as the length of the 
said Railway [or way] so opened bears to 
the entire length of the said Railway [or Tram- 
way] hereby authorised, the Court shall, on the 
application of the depositors, order the said por- 
tion of the deposit fund so specified in such cer- 
tificate as aforesaid to be paid or transferred to 
them, or as they shall direct ; and the certificate 
of the Board of Trade shall, if signed by the 
Secretary, or by an Assistant Secre of the 
said Board, be sufficient evidence of the facts 
therein certified, and it shall not be necessary to 
produce any certificate of this Act having passed, 
anything in the recited Act to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ‘ 

“In every Railway Bill or Tramway Bill 
whereby the construction of any new line of 
Railway or Tramway is authorised, or the time 
for poplehing: any line already authorised is 
extended, a Clause to the following effect shall 
be inserted :— 
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(Application of deposit or penalty in compensa- 
tion to parties injured.) 

“C. If the Company do not, previously to 
the expiration of the period limited by this Act 
for the completion of the Railway [or Tramway) 
hereby authorised to be made (or the time for 
completion which is hereby extended), complete 
the said Railway [or Tramway] and open it for 
public traffic [or, if a passenger Railway, for the 
public conveyance of gers], then and in 
every such case the deposit fund, or so much 
thereof as shall not have been paid to the depo- 
sitors, or any sum of money recovered by wa 
of penalty as aforesaid, shall be applicable, and, 
after due notice in the ‘London Gazette’ [or 
‘Edinburgh’ or ‘Dublin Gazette,’ as the case 
may require], shall be applied towards compen- 
sating any landowners or other persons whose 
property may have been interfered with, or 
otherwise rendered less valuable, by the com- 
mencement, construction, or abandonment of the 
said Railway [or Tramway], or any portion 
thereof, or who may have been subjected to in- 
jury or loss in consequence of the compulsory 
powers of taking property conferred upon the 
Company by this Act pel also (in the case of a 
Tramway) in compensating all road authorities 
for the expense incurred by them in taking up 
any Tramway or materials connected therewith 
placed by the Company in or on any road vested 
in or maintainable by such road authorities 
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respectively, and in making good all damage 
caused to such roads by the construction or aban- 
donment of such Tramway], and for which in- 
jury or loss no compensation or inadequate com- 
evo shall have been paid, an 


shall be 

tributed in satisfaction of such compensation 
as aforesaid, in such manner and in such pro- 
portions as to the Court may seem fit; and if no 
such compensation shall be payable, or if a por- 
tion of the deposit fund (or of the sum or sums 
of money recovered by way of penalty as afore- 
said) shall have been found sufficient to satisfy 
all just claims in respect of such compensation, 
then the deposit fund (or the sum or sums of 
money recovered by way of penalty as aforesaid) 
or such portion thereof as may not be required 
as aforesaid, shall either be forfeited to Her 
Majesty, and shall accordingly be paid or trans- 
ferred to or for the account of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer, in such manner as the Court thinks 
fit to order on the.application of the Solicitor to 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and shall be carried to 
and form part of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or, in the discretion of the 
Court, if the Company is insolvent and has been 
ordered to be wound up, or a receiver has been 
appointed, shall wholly or in part be paid or 
transferred to such receiver or to the liquidator 
or liquidators of the Company, or be otherwise 
applied, as part of the assets of the Company, 
for the benefit of the creditors thereof: Pro- 
vided, That until the deposit fund shall have 
been repaid to the depositors, or shall have be- 
come otherwise applicable as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, any interest or dividends accruing thereon 
shall from time to time, and as often as the same 
shall become payable, be paid to or on the ap- 
plication of the depositors.” 

“N.B. If the Clause lettered (A) is 
inserted in the Bill, the Proviso at the 
reser the Clause lettered (C) shall be 
omi ” 
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(Time limited for completion of line.) 

“TD. Ifthe Railway [or Tramway] authorised 
by this Act shall not be completed within the 
period limited by this Act, then, on the expira- 
tion of such period, the powers by this Act 
granted to the Company for making and com- 
pleting the said Railway [or Tramway], or 
otherwise in relation thereto, shall cease to be 
exercised, except as to so much thereof as shall 
then be completed. The period limited shall not 
in the case of a new Railway line exceed five 
years [or in the case of a new Tramway line two 
years], and the extension of time for completion 
shall not in the case of a Railway line exceed 
three years [or in the case of a Tramway line 
one year]. Inthe case of extension of time the 
additional period shall be computed from the 
expiration of the period sought to be extended.” 
(Where preceding provisions are inapplicable.) 

“Tn any Railway Bill or Tramway Bill to 
which the preceding provisions are not appli- 
cable, the Committee on the Bill shall make such 
other provision as they shall deem necessary for 
ensuring the completion of the line of Railway 
or Tramway.— (The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


Motion agreed to. 


GAS COMPANIES—ADDITIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


Mr. RAIKES, in moving the follow- 
ing new Standing Order relating to Pri- 
vate Business, to follow Standing Order 
188 :— 

“Tn every Bill by which an existing Gas 
Company is authorized to raise additional 
capital, provision shall be made for the offer of 
such capital by public auction or tender at the 
best price which can be obtained,” 
said, he was not surprised that opposi- 
tion to it should have been expressed by 
a number of persons in the country, 
who regarded their pecuniary interest as 
being materially affected thereby. He 
would be the last man in any way to 
blame those who had such interests at 
stake for endeavouring, as far as they 
could, to induce Parliament to adopt 
their view; but, at the same time, the 
House must be well aware that it could 
not be guided altogether by considera- 
tion of interests of that description, and 
that it had a duty to perform to the 
country at large. At the same time, he 
held that the proposed new clause could 
not be fairly regarded as infringing upon 
private rights, and it would really pro- 
mote the public interest. Some people had 
endeavoured to inflame the public mind 
by hinting that this legislation might be 
followed by similar steps being taken 
with regard to other companies—rail- 
way companies, for instance—but it 
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seemed to him that none of the reasons 
which should weigh with the House in 
agreeing to the change which he pro- 
posed would in any way apply in the 
case of railways. The proposed change 
was based entirely on the policy which 
had been adopted by Parliament in 
limiting the dividends of gas companies, 
and providing that those companies 
should be called upon, whenever they 
paid more than a certain rate of divi- 
dend, to provide for the public interest 
out of their profits. By the Gas Works 
Clauses Act of 1847 gas companies were 
allowed to earn a dividend of 10 per 
cent, if they could, and, after that, they 
might create a reserve fund up to the 
amount of one-tenth of their capital, 
which they might employ for pur- 
poses to which profits were applicable. 
It was also in some cases the practice 
that the companies should be able, 
out of these profits, to make up the di- 
vidends of the past 10 years to 10 per 
cent, in case of any of those years 
having fallen short of that amount ; and 
having taken, as he thought, such ex- 
ceedingly good care of the interests of 
the companies, the Legislature had pro- 
vided that any surplus profits beyond 
the sum necessary for the purposes he 
had indicated should go in the reduc- 
tion of the price of gas. It was in this 
spirit that he proposed this new Standing 
Order. He should be told that the Gas 
Companies Clauses Act of 1863 provided 
that shares in new capital were to be 
allotted to shareholders in a company at 
par; this provision was incorporated in 
various Acts ; and on that the companies 
relied as enabling them to deal with 
their additional capital as they now did. 
But if the existing state of things in that 
respect were permitted to continue—if 
the companies were to be allowed to 
create newcapital and to allot it amongst 
themselves at par, a capital which would 
command a premium in the market— 
there would be the greatest possible 
temptation to them to abstain from 
making any reduction in the price of 
gas, for the benefit of the consumer, 
and to create such capital, the interest 
of which would swallow up the whole 
of the balance above the 10 per 
cent divided on the old _eapital. 
His attention had been called the 
other day to the case of a company 
supplying a town of some size. The 
original capital was £16,000, which the 
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company had contrived to get increased 
to £24,000, and now they came to Par- 
liament for power to create ‘‘improve- 
ment capital” to the amount of £48,000 
at 7 per cent interest. The value of 
their undertaking was such that they 
had been offered £110,000 for it by the 
local board, which they declined as being 
inadequate. The difference between 
£24,000 and £110,000 wasthe capitalized 
value of the amount which had gone into 
the pockets of theshareholders, and which 
ought to have gone into the pockets of the 
consumers. By the creation of new capital 
they would pocket a bonus which, he 
contended, ought to go to the public. He 
thought the House would commit a 
great mistake if it did not resolve 
steadily to carry out what he considered 
to be the clear intention of Parliament 
in its original legislation on this ques- 
tion. A Committee, presided over by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Forster), sat in 1875 
on the subject of regulating the gas 
companies of the metropolis, and in con- 
sequence of its labours, in the following 
year the Gas Light and Coke Companies 
Act and the South Metropolitan GasCom- 
pany’s Act were both found to contain 
clauses similar to that which he now 
asked the House to make general. He 
might be told that in those cases there 
was a guid pro quo in the shape of a 
clause arranging a sliding scale of 
prices in proportion to dividend; but 
what he proposed would not prevent any 
Committee from inserting such a clause 
in a Bill. Clauses providing for putting 
new capital up to auction or tender had 
been introduced into Acts for Notting- 
ham, Swansea, Reading, Yarmouth, 
Exeter, Brighton, St. Helen’s, Bristol, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. It could not, 
therefore, be said that the principle 
which he advocated was a new one, 
and he did not think that any person 
had a right to complain of that being 
done by a Standing Order which could 
be done by a Committee on a Private 
Bill. With regard to the Amendment 
which had been put on the Paper by 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), no one knew 
better than that hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that, while there did not exist 
a better tribunal than a Committee of 
the House, as far as a broad general 
question was concerned, a Committee 
sometimes discharged its duties in a per- 
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functory and hurried manner after the 
Preamble of a measure had been 
proved, and when questions of detail 
in connection with the various clauses 
remained to be considered. In places, 
therefore, where there was not a watch- 
ful and powerful corporation it might 
not be possible to secure such a clause 
when the Bill was before a Committee, 
and it was specially to give protection 
in such cases that he asked the House to 
assent to his Motion. However, he 
should have no objection to draft a 
clause which it should be optional to 
a Committee to insert as a sequence to 
the requirement as to putting new 
capital up to auction, and by which 
provision might be made for a sliding 
scale of price and dividend. It wasnow 
several weeks since he received a depu- 
tation of Parliamentary agents on the 
subject, and a copy of the Order had 
been forwarded to the agents. He had 
placed the Notice on the Paper for the 
week before the Recess, and he had en- 
deavoured to secure early attention to 
the subject. At the present moment he 
had five unopposed Bills which had been 
adjourned until this subject had been 
brought before the House, and he had 
postponed them in order that all Bills 
should be placed upon the same footing 
this year. He trusted that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who would think their interests 
affected by the proposed Order would 
give him credit for not being actuated 
by any motive of hostility to them, but 
with an endeavour to promote what he 
believed to be the public good in a 
matter concerning his Department. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in every Bill by which an existing 
Gas Company is authorised to raise additional 
capital, provision shall be made for the offer of 
such capital by public auction or tender at the 
best price which can be obtained.” —( The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means.) 


Mr. RODWELL, in moving as an 
Amendment to leave out all the words 
after the word “ capital,’ and to insert 
the words— 

“Tt shall be an Instruction to the Select 
Committee to consider the expediency of pro- 
vision being made for the offer of such capital 
by public auction or tender at the best price 
which can be obtained.” 


said, he could assure the House that it 
was not without great reluctance that he 
found himself in opposition to his hon. 
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Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and he was quite sure the House 
would give him full credit for the spirit 
of his concluding remarks. He did not 
see his way to accepting the compromise 
which had been suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman ; for it appeared to him (Mr. 
Rodwell) the hon. Gentleman had put 
himself out of Court by the argument he 
had used in reference to it. He had 
certainly never seen any disposition on 
the part of Committees to shirk business, 
or to refuse to listen to any claim put 
forward. He reminded the House that 
this was a question which affected the 
interests of the millions upon millions of 
money invested in gas shares in this 
country. He believed that something 
like £100,000,000 was invested in those 
securities in this country, and it occurred 
to him that the proposed Standing Order 
was not one which could be passed sud 
silentio as it were. He had accepted 
the responsibility, and had brought for- 
ward his Amendment in order to give 
theSelect Committees, before whom these 
Bills would have to go, a discretion in 
dealing with these matters, and to pre- 
vent the passage of a hard-and-fast law 
on the subject from which no company 
could possibly escape. For that would 
be the effect if this Order were agreed 
to. He imagined there would be no 
power to the Standing Orders Committee 
to set aside such an Order as that, and 
every Bill affecting gas companies must 
go into Committee with, so to speak, a 
rope round its neck ; it would amount to 
a repeal of the existing law of 1863. He 
believed the Order would be a mischie- 
vous one, and that it would operate most 
unjustly and injuriously against both the 
shareholders and the public. He believed 
if the subject were left to be dealt with 
in the ordinary way, as it would by his 
Amendment, it would satisfy all parties. 
It seemed to him to be a strong measure 
to introduce a Standing Order affecting 
the interests of vast property, the effect 
of which would be the actual repeal of a 
clause of an Act of Parliament. The 
clause in the Act of 1863 which would 
be affected by this Order was in the 
following words :— 

“Shares, stock, or any additional capital 


raised when the ordinary shares are at a pre- 
mium shall be offered in the first instance to the 


existing ordinary shareholders.” 
Was it proper that a Standing Order 
from which there was no appeal what- 
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ever should be made to repeal an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1863? He wanted 
to know whether that was a proper mode 
of dealing with such a large question as 
this? They were, in fact, asked to re- 
peal legislation on the faith of which 
persons had invested their money in gas 
property, and on the faith of which they 
paid the price they had done for those 
shares. It was a strong measure, and, 
in his opinion, one which was founded 
on neither justice nor reason. There was 
an error which seemed to be very popular, 
that gas companies were guaranteed 10 
per cent. There never could be a greater 
fallacy. The fact was the law said after 
you had provided gas of a certain illu- 
minating power and at a certain price 
you might divide 10 per cent if you 
could, and that all after 10 per cent was 
to go for the benefit of the consumer. 
That was a very different thing from 
saying they were guaranteed 10 per 
cent. A prudent man on buying gas 
shares took into account that he would 
be entitled to participate in future allot- 
ments of capital. He said to himself, ‘‘ In 
the course of so many years I shall be 
entitled to some allotment under the Act 
of 1863.” Were they, then, to override 
every principle of justice and the prin- 
ciple underlying every commercial trans- 
action in life, to ask that man to give 
up the profits he anticipated on these 
shares? That was a question to which 
he wanted to hear some satisfactory 
answer given before the House divided 
on this question. Beyond that, it should 
be remembered that the price of coal 
and the state of the labour market might 
make it impossible for them to have any 
such dividend. In that case the value of 
gas companies’ shares would become con- 
sequently depreciated. A comparison was 
drawn between gas companies and rail- 
way companies, and the latter being 
prosperous the hon. Gentleman might 
say to them in the course of time— 
‘‘ Your dividends are now far too large, 
they must be reduced.”’ The fact was that 
railway companies being limited to 10 
per cent had nothing whatever to do 
with the question now before the House, 
and he affirmed that Parliament was 
now asked to break a bargain which it 
had deliberately made. A question of 
the public interest in the gas supply 
had been raised, but he held that if 
such legislation as that now pro 

were carried, it would operate not bene- 
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ficially, but most prejudicially to the 


public. He would take for illustration 
a case, how the shareholders’ interest in 
the gas companies might become pre- 
judicially affected. It might be neces- 
sary to extend the operations of the gas 
companies to out-districts, a course which 
would necessarily incur a large outlay of 
their capital. But new capital was not 
always profitable capital, and if capital 
was increased the dividend for the ordi- 
nary shareholder would be pro tanto 
diminished. If then, they put their 
capital into the hands of strangers the 
ordinary shareholder would be an actual 
loser by such a fransaction. Parliament 
had no right to deal with the property 
of gas companies, unless they went before 
a Committee, when their case would be 
heard and their whole conduct reviewed. 
If a gas company applied for fresh 
capital, it was in the power of the Com- 
mittee to say on what terms that capital 
should be granted. That was fair and 
legitimate, but this was an arbitrary and 
summary mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion—by a Standing Order directly at 
variance with the positive arrangement 
which Parliament had made. Whatever 
view the House might take of the 
Standing Order, he hoped they would 
give him credit for having called} its 
attention to a subject of considerable 
importance, and a subject which ought 
not to be lightly dealt with. He hoped 
that importance would excuse him for 
having trespassed so long on the time of 
the House, and would conclude by 
moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice, and which stood on 
the Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “capital,” in 
line 2, to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “ it shall be an Instruction to the 
Select Committee to consider the expediency of 
provision being made for the offer of such capital 
by public auction or tender at the best price 
which can be obtained,” —(Mr. Rodwell,), 
—instead thereof. 


Question ag gpa “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Szrseanr SIMON said, his ob- 
ject in rising was to take the opinion of 
the Speaker whether he (Mr. Speaker) 
onl Pes such a question as that sub- 
mi by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means from the Chair. The Act of 1863 





Mr. Rodwell 
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expressly enacted that the shares in any 
additional capital, under certain condi- 
tions there stated, should be allotted 
among the existing shareholders. There- 
fore, if the proposed Standing Order 
were carried, it would be in direct con- 
travention of the provisions of that Act 
of Parliament. No mere vote of that 
House could repeal an Act of Parliament, 
and such a Standing Order, overriding 
an Act of Parliament, could have no 
legal or binding effect. There was an- 
other ground upon which the proposition 
of the Chairman of Ways and Meanscould 
not be put, and that was that they could 
not repeal an Act of Parliament unless 
by the substitution of another Act of 
Parliament; and the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Ways and Means 
would, in effect, if carried, repeal the Act 
of 1863. It would not even leave option to 
the directors ; and those who took shares 
in the companies must suffer. The Act 
of Parliament of 1863 said—‘‘ You must 
not come before any Committee for a 
change of this law, unless you can show 
strong grounds.” Now, any man read- 
ing those two things together must come 
to the conclusion, that if the Motion of 
his hon. Friend was agreed to by the 
House of Commons, great injury must 
result to those who invested their de- 
posits in railway shares. It was only in 
consequence of the lateness of his in- 
structions—he meant the lateness of the 
Notice he had received that this question 
was to be brought on—that he had been 
prevented from bringing the matter 
under the Speaker’s notice beforehand, 
and thus giving more time for conside- 
ration. He ventured again to ask whe- 
ther a Standing Order repealing in 
effect an Act of Parliament could be put 
from the Chair ? 

Mr.SPEAKER: Thehon.and learned 
Gentleman asks me whether this Stand- 
ing Order can properly be put from the 
Chair, inasmuch as it repeals, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, an 
Act of Parliament. Now, a Standing 
Order does not, strictly speaking, repeal 
an Act of Parliament. This Standing 
Order is in the nature of an Instruction 
to the Committee to insert clauses to give 
effect to that Standing Order. hen 


these clauses are introduced as part of 
the Bill, in pursuance of that Standing 
Order, they will of course be incorpo- 
rated in the Bill and if the Act of 1863, 
or any other Act of Parliament is affected, 
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it would be by a Bill passed through its 
different stages in this House, and not 
by a Standing Order. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, it appeared to him 
that the question, which was very simple, 
was whether the gas companies were 
made for the public or the public for the 
gas companies. A contract was made 
between the Legislature and the gas 
companies by which a monopoly was 
granted to the latter on certain condi- 
tions—namely, that when the amount of 
remuneration was exceeded, the public 
should share in the surplus by a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas; but they had 
taken advantage of the position in which 
they were placed, and had attempted to 
evade the provisions of the Legislature, 
and instead of reducing the price of gas 
had issued new shares at a considerable 
premium and obtained for themselves 
larger profits than were intended to be 
given by the Legislature. He thought 
that while the companies had their mo- 
nopoly untouched the public should at 
the same time have their advantage, as 
laid down by the Legislature more effec- 
tually secured to them; and he thought 
the advantage could be secured only by 
the passing of the Motion. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought the hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means had done good 
service in bringing this question for- 
ward; but he was in the position which, 
perhaps, several other hon. Members 
found themselves in—namely, that the 
subject was new to him, as the facts were 
only known to those hon. Members who 
had been accustomed to sit on Private 
Committees. He asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it was fair, looking at 
the importance of the interests involved, 
to attempt to decide the matter—a matter 
which really affected an Act of Parlia- 
ment—by a mere Resolution of the 
House. Committees had, as a general 
rule, the power of relaxing the severity 
of Standing Orders ; but the present was 
an exceptional case, as it was proposed 
that the Resolution should be imperative, 
and applied to all cases; and when once 
passed, it would be impossible to repeal 
it. He asked whether it would not be 
a dangerous precedent to pass that Re- 
solution. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) that, in substance, the 
Resolution would have the effect of re- 
pealing clauses in former Acts. He 
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thought the Chairman of Ways and 
Means had quite failed in his argument 
to show that the interests of the public 
and of shareholders in gas companies 
were irreconcilable. No doubt they 
were antagonistic in certain cases, and 
he was far from saying that in those in- 
stances the utmost vigilance ought not 
to be exercised in order to ensure that 
the public should be cared for; but that 
was different from saying that one rule 
should be adopted for all cases. The 
Chairman of Ways and Means had shown 
from the precedents he had quoted that 
there was a tendency in present legisla- 
tion to deal strictly with gas companies. 
Why, then, not leave the question raised 
by the Resolution to the Committees? 
The Committees were alive to the im- 
portance of the question, and there would 
be no danger in allowing things to take 
their own course. On the whole, he was 
favourable to the Amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG said, that an enormous 
sum of money depended on the decision 
of the House. There could be no doubt 
that there had been a bargain between 
the gas companies and the public. One 
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of the most important points of that 
bargain was, that when the shares were 


at a premium, if more capital was re- 
quired those shares should be distributed 
amongst the shareholders ; and that bar- 
gain could not be varied without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament with- 
ont doing a greatinjustice. He thought 
there were few, if any properties against 
which so many raids had been made 
during the last few years as the gas 
companies. They did not deal in this 
way with any other vested interests, and 
he protested against their being treated 
as public nuisances, which would be the 
case if the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Chester (Mr. Raikes) were agreed to. 
He thought they were entitled to some 
consideration for having done a useful 
work at a time when few were willing to 
undertake the risk. What would the 
metropolis have done without its gas 
companies? Gas property had not al- 
ways been a paying property, and he 
knew families that had held gas property 
for years without receiving dividends, 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House must bear in 
mind, in connection with this subject, 
that it was not a new matter, this ques- 
tion of dealing with the gas companies. 
It was a subject which from time to 
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time during the last 10 or 20 years had 
been frequently before the House, and 
there had been important discussions 
with regard to it. It had led to a 
great deal of legislation, and to still 
more' in the way of recommendations 
from Committees and persons in autho- 
rity. They could not help feeling that 
the subject was one which naturally 
excited a great deal of interest; be- 
cause, on the one hand, it undoubtedly 
touched the interests of a very large 
and, as was said, a very meritorious 
body of capitalists, who had done great 
service to the country; and it also 
affected more or less directly the capital 
engaged in other branches of industry ; 
on the other hand, it did seriously affect 
the interests of the public. For some 
considerable time they had been endea- 
vouring to find a solution which should 
be fair to the gas companies and to the 
public who were consumers of the gas, 
and a great deal of legislation not always 
entirely consistent with itself had taken 
place with a view to regulate this matter. 
There could be no doubt that the ques- 
tion of the issue of new capital and the 
manner in which it was to be allotted, 
whether to the shareholders at par 
prices, or to other persons at such prices 
as they might think fit to give for it, 
was one of the most difficult questions 
connected with the subject. This ques- 
tion had been solved in the case of a 
great number of gas companies con- 
nected with the metropolis by the Bill 
of last Session, and in other cases by 
providing that new shares should be 
offered for sale by auction. It did, 
therefore, appear that means existed at 
present, in spite of general legislation 
by Private Bills, of meeting the cases in 
that sense to which his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means had re- 
ferred. They then came to the question 
whether they ought to go further, and 
by a Standing Order at once turn the 
balance entirely in favour of putting up 
all new shares to auction. No doubt 
his hon. Friend’s clause was of rather a 
drastic character as originally proposed. 
It provided that 

“in every Bill by which an existing gas 
company is authorised to raise additional capital 
provision shall be made for the offer of such 
capital by public auction or tender at the best 
price at which it can be obtained.” 


That was a clause which made no allow- 
ance for the peculiar circumstances of a 
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special case, and his hon. Friend was 
willing to modify it by a provision ex- 
cepting those cases in which a Select 
Committee might take a different view. 
His hon. and learned Friend behind 
him (Mr. Rodwell) proposed to invert 
that provision, and to say that additional 
capital should only be put up by auction 
when the Select Committee expressly 
declared that it ought to be done. He 
doubted whether much benefit would 
come from that, because the Committee 
had already the power to do this. It 
was likewise a provision that did not 
cover the whole ground, because it did 
not cover the case of those Bills which 
did not go before a Select Committee, 
and which were dealt with by the Board 
of Trade or by a Provisional Order. It was 
acknowledged, therefore, that the ques- 
tion was not without difficulty when the 
House came to deal with it by a trenchant 
Standing Order. A Bill, on the other 
hand, afforded opportunities for frequent 
discussion, and on these occasions hon. 
Members were enabled to argue the 
question up and down and determine in 
what way the matter could be best dis- 
posed of. There, were no doubt, diffi- 
culties on both sides. But there was 
another principle which had been ad- 
vanced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), 
who was acting upon instructions, and 
he apprehended that the ruling of the 
Speaker on that point commended itself 
to the general sense of the House, and 
that was that the Act of Parliament 
could not be overruled in the manner 
proposed. But, although that was the 
case, the House was now dealing with a 
Standing Order which had been so far 
settled by Act of Parliament, and had 
been the subject of frequent and serious 
consideration. Without wishing at the 
present moment to express any positive 
opinion upon the merits of the different 
systems which had been advocated, hefelt, 
and the Government felt, that to pass a 
Standing Order without further consi- 
deration which dealt with a subject that 
had been made a matter of legislation was 
rather a strong step. He would, there- 
fore, suggest that the present discussion 
should be adjourned, and that more time 
should be given to consider what was 
the best mode of dealing with this sub- 
ject. He thought what had passed had 
shown some of the difficulties in the way 
in a clearer light than ever before, and 
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rhaps when the hon. and learned 
benitlagaan himself (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
had had more time to consider the mat- 
ter and to study his instructions, he 
would be in a situation and the House 
would be also in a position to see its way 
more clearly to a solution of this ques- 
tion. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he had 
received no instructions on the subject ; 
but he thanked the Chairman of Ways 
and Means for bringing this subject be- 
fore the House. It was all very well 
for gas directors and coal proprietors to 
stand up for the interests of gas com- 
panies, but this was a very serious mat- 
ter for the community, and he was quite 
certain that if the public out-of-doors 
understood the merits of this question 
they would support the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, in the same way as he 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) intended to do, in 
the action he was taking in the public 
interest. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he could not, after 
the recommendation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resist the Motion for 
adjournment ; but it had struck him, in 
consequence of the representations that 
had been made to him, that, as he could 
not pass a Bill through the House, the 
course he had taken was the best under 
the circumstances. He thought, how- 
ever, that it might be competent for the 
Government to deal with it by a Bill, 
and the great interests involved might 
fairly ask for the most careful consider- 
ation. He hoped, therefore, the matter 
would be settled by Parliament either 
in the way proposed or in that form. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested that 
the recommendation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be acceded to; 
but, at the same time, he thought the 
House ought to be informed whether 
the adjournment was to take place for 
the consideration of the Resolution of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, or 
whether the subject was to be dropped, 
or whether the Government intended to 
introduce some general Act? Upon the 
general merits of the question he would 
not trouble the'House; but on the strength 
of the contention he had maintained last 
year he should, if the Motion of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means were 
pressed, be prepared to support it, and 
give his reasons for doing so. Some of 
the objections which had been urged to 
it would apply as strongly to that of the 
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hon. and learned Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rodwell), whose objections 
would apply as strongly to a Bill as to a 
Standing Order. Last year, when some of 
the most powerful gas companies in the 
Kingdom were before Parliament, there 
was scarcely any opposition to the adop- 
tion of the auction clauses, and if any 
very strong opposition had been enter- 
tained to them a good deal would have 
been heard on the subject of vested inte- 
rests. He trusted that if the question 
were postponed, it would be with the 
clear understanding that in all cases of 
Bills that came on this Session there 
would be full power given to the Com- 
mittees to insert the auction clause if 
they thought it advisable to do so. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that as there 
was a doubt whether this Standin 
Order would be a really Constitution 
proceeding, the best thing would be to 
appeal to the Government to take the 
matter into its own hands, and deal 
with the subject by introducing a Bill. 
The House would then understand the 
whole proceeding, and would act in a 
Constitutional way, instead of doing an 
act which might be regarded as most 
despotic, and which might excite a feel- 
ing of great alarm. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON wished to make 
an explanation. He had received no 
instructions in the matter, and he had 
used the phrase more from professional 
habit, stretching over a great many 
years, than anything else. He had 
formed his opinion of the proposal from 
reading the paper after entering the 
House, and therefore he could not have 
spoken from instructions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would not think he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had meant more 
than a joke when he referred to the ex- 
pression that had fallen from him. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday 17th 
April. 


QUESTIONS. 
oo 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE LATE EXECU- 
TION AT LEEDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will consider the expediency of 


Mr, W. E. Forster 
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ing the appointment of a public 
executioner, or public executioners, de- 
pendent on the Home Office and not on 
the discretion of High Sheriffs, so as to 
render less likely the repetition of such 
a painful scene as occurred lately at 
Leeds when the rope broke and the cul- 
prit was twice hanged ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I need 
hardly, I am quite sure, say how deeply 
shocked I was to hear of what occurred 
at the late execution at Leeds. Iimme- 
diately communicated with the local au- 
thorities, and requested that a full report 
should be made to me as to the circum- 
stances of the case, but that report I 
have not yet received. There is no doubt, 
however, I shall have it in a short time. 
With respect to the Question of my hon. 
and learned Friend, the House is aware 
that the duty of seeing that an execution 
is duly carried out is cast upon the High 
Sheriff of the county, and that he is re- 
sponsible for its being properly and as 
humanely done as possible. I do not 
think it would be wise to take away part 
of that responsibility from the High 
Sheriff, who is presumably at the place, 
and to put it upon the shoulders of the 
Home Secretary, who cannot possibly be 
there. At the same time, I am quite of 
opinion that every possible precaution 
should be adopted to secure that no un- 
toward event should on any such occa- 
sion happen; and therefore I am quite 
prepared to take steps to provide that 
such assistance shall be given to the 
High Sheriff on all future occasions as 
to material and otherwise as I hope will 
effectually prevent the recurrence of such 
a lamentable circumstance as that re- 
ferred to. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say, in reply to the Question which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) has placed on the 
Paper, that as far as the information I 
have been able to obtain is concerned, I 
believe that death by execution, as car- 
ried out under the present form, is as 
speedy and as painless as under any that 
could be devised. I am not therefore at 
the present moment prepared to suggest 
to the House of Commons any alteration 
of the existing system. 


COAL MINES— THE WEIGFACH 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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If his attention has been called to a re- 

rt which appeared in the ‘‘ Western 
Mail ” of the 17th instant, which pur- 
ports to be an account of the investi- 
gation which took place before the coro- 
ner’s jury on its last day’s sitting in 
respect to the explosion which took place 
in the Weigfach Pit, by which eighteen 
lives were lost, near Swansea, a few days 
ago, and if, more particularly, the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wales, the Inspector of 
Mines for the district, and the portion 
which runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Tt is lamentable to think that persons placed 
in such responsible positions can’ be euity of 
such conduct as not reporting the true state of 
the colliery, upon which so many lives de- 
pended ;” 


whether he will order such of the per- 
sons to which the Inspector refers to be 
prosecuted as may be alive; whether, 
considering that the manager admi 
while under examination that he knew 
there was gas in the mine, that he will 
order an investigation to be made into 
his conduct for allowing men to make 
reports which have turned out to be 
pment and, if the board or magis- 
trate find him guilty of gross negligence 
he will see that his certificate . with. 
drawn ? : 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I have 
had information from the inspector 
of the district, and in consequence 
have directed proceedings to be taken 
ae the foreman and manager of the 
mine 
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ARMY — COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 
OF OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is his inten- 
tion to introduce the Army promotion 
and retirement scheme by Royal War- 
rant or not; and if it is true that Majors 
and Captains who obtained their present 
rank before the abolition of purchase will 
not be liable to compulsory retirement 
under its provisions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I hope 
the hon. Member will not think me guilty 
of discourtesy if I reply that my inten- 
tion is to introduce the measure as a 
whole, and not to answer Questions as to 
parts of it. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
<0 — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question gronvens 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


WATER SUPPLY OF RURAL DISTRICTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN: In rising to 
ask the attention of the House to the 
state of the water supply in the vil- 
lages and rural parts of the Country, 
and to move— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable to confer upon the local authorities fur- 
ther powers in order to remedy the existing 


tted | evils,” 


said, I feel that I have undertaken 
a task of great difficulty, and must 
ask the indulgence of the House on 
my shortcomings in the matter. The 
subject is of great magnitude, and 
I think I shall be able to show that 
it demands the serious consideration 
of the Government. But, first, I must 
explain that it is no part of my purpose 
to enter into that vexed question, the 
supply of water to large towns, or to 
say anything against any existing water 
company. deed, the Pollution Com- 
missioners say that there is not much 
cause to complain. My point is the 
supply of water for domestic purposes 
in the villages and hamlets of the coun- 
try. I must say a word upon the evi- 
dence which we have to show the state 
of the country in this matter. It appears 
to have been rather an odd arrangement 
that the Royal Commission on the Pol- 
lution of Rivers should have been the 
body chosen to undertake an inquiry 
into the state of the water supply of the 
whole country. . But such is the fact, 
and to their last—the sixth—Report I 
must now draw the attention of the 
House. That Report is an exhaustive 
Blue Book, of over 500 pages, which 
deals with the water supply of the whole 
country. The Royal Commission have 
been five years at work upon the sub- 
ject. One part of their Report has been 
dealt with by the Pollution of Rivers 
Bill of last Session, and I hope that the 
other part will now receive attention. 
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The practical way to deal with the ques- 
tion is to see, in the first place, , 
what sources the supply is taken for 
the wants of the country. These are, 
as pointed out by the Commissioners, 
first, river water ; second, surface water 
of two sorts; third, deep well water; 
fourth, spring water ; fifth, rain water; 
and, lastly, shallow well water. The 
first three are the sources, speaking 
generally, from whicli water companies 
draw their supplies for the large towns. 
The last three are the sources from 
which the villages and hamlets of the 
country are supplied, and I think I may 
say that the last two—rain water and 
shallow well water—are the principal 
supply. What is the condition of this 
supply? Is it wholesome and good? 
and what effect.has its condition upon 
the diseases of the country? Let me 
read what the Commissioners say as 
regards shallow well water— 


“Tt is stated that about 15,000,000 of the 
British population live in towns and urban dis- 
tricts. Even if we assume, which is not yet the 
case, that all these people are supplied by water- 
works, the remaining 12,000,000 of country 
population derive their water almost exclusively 
from shallow wells, and these are, so far as our 
experience extends, almost always horribly pol- 
luted by sewage and by animal matters of the 


most disgusting origin. The common practice 
in villages, and even in many small towns, is 
to dispose of the sewage and to provide for the 
water supply of feach cottage or pair of cottages 


upon the premises. In the little yard or garden 
attached to each tenement or pair of tenements 
two holes are dug in the porous soil; into one of 
these, usually the shallower of the two, all the 
filthy liquids of the house are discharged ; from 
the other, which is sunk below the water-line 
of the porous stratum, the water for drinking 
and other domestic purposes is pumped. The 
contents of the filth-hole or cesspool gradually 
soak away through the surrounding soil and 
mingle with the water below. As the contents 
of the well are pumped out, they are immediately 
replenished from the surrounding disgusting 
mixture.” 


That is a strong statement to make, but 
let us see ifit is borne out by the analy- 
ses which have been made in such great 
numbers by the Commissioners. To 
give a complete analysis of all the con- 
stituent parts of water would be a long 
and profitless undertaking, and I may put 
it shortly and say that the Commission- 
ers report that the three principal parts 
in solution are—first, organic carbon; 
second, organic nitrogen; and, third, 
an estimate of the previous sewage or 
animal contamination of the water, and 
they further lay down standards which 
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ought to be the limits beyond which the 
water me not to be used as potable 
water. ith regard to organic car- 
bon, they say that potable water which 
contains organic matter, even only partly 
derived from animal sources, should not 
yield much more than 0:1 part of organic 
carbon from 100,000 parts of water. 
With regard to organic nitrogen, no 
standard can be laid down ; but the pre- 
vioushistory of the water must be known. 
With regard to the third point, the 
column, headed ‘‘ Previous Sewage or 
Animal Contamination ” in the analytical 
Table of the Commissioners, expresses, 
in terms of average London sewage, the 
amount of animal matter with which 
100,000 Ibs of each water was at some 
time or other contaminated. Thus 
100,000 Ibs of the water from pump in 
No. 5 Court, Hurst Street, Birmingham, 
had been polluted with an amount of 
animal matter equal to that contained in 
151,000 lbs of average London sewage. 
The Commissioners divided the water 
under this head into three classes :— 
1. Reasonably safe water; 2. Suspi- 
cious or doubtful water; 3. Dangerous 
water. Now, let me quote a few of the 
cases analysed. At a well in King’s 
Head Yard, at Kendal, in Westmore- 
land, there was 3} times more organic 
carbon than the Commissioners laid 
down as the limit, and 100,000 lbs of 
this water showed evidence of being 
derived from a source which was polluted 
with an amount of animal sewage equal 
to that contained in 29,000 lbs of average 
London sewage. This water, according 
to the standard laid down, is dangerous 
water. Again, in the well of a Mr. 
Nicholson, at Gainford, near Darlington, 
there was 6} times more organic carbon 
than the Commissioners laid down as 
the limit, and 100,000 Ibs of this water 
showed evidence of being polluted with 
an amount of animal sewage equal to 
that contained in 48,000 lbs of average 
London sewage. This water, according 
to the standard laid down, is very dan- 
gerous water. In the case of one well, 
near Darlington, and the other at Lea- 
mington, the water showed evidence 
of even greater pollution from animal 
sewage; and in the case of a pump at 
Allen’s Cottages near Wokingham, in 
Berkshire, there was nearly 13 times 
more organic carbon than the Com- 
missioners laid down as the limit, and 
100,000 Ibs of this water showed evi- 
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dence of being derived from a source 
which was some time or other polluted 
with an amount of animal sewage equal to 
that contained in 184,000 lbs of average 
London sewage. This water, the Com- 
missioners say, was at least double the 
strength of London sewage, and a corres- 
pondent says—‘‘ You are quite right in 
saying that the water of this pump is 
derived from a source 84 per cent worse 
than London sewage. In other words, 
if London sewage soaked through a few 
feet of gravel and supplied the well en- 
tirely with water, that water would be 84 
per cent better than the water of the 
pump was at the time it was analysed. 
Ifthis is not cannibalism it is anapproach 
to it.”’ The Commissioners examined 25 
samples of water from shallow wells in 
Cornwall and Devonshire on Devonian 
rocks. They say—‘‘ Many of them are 
frightfully contaminated with sewage, 
and only 8 out of 25 samples could be 
used for domestic purposes without se- 
rious risk to health; and out of the 8 
not one could be used for drinking 
with reasonable safety.’ Nearly all 


the samples were palatable, and many 
were clear and sparkling. Again, 44 


samples of water from shallow wells 
in Yorkshire, Durham, Northumber- 
land, and Scotland were examined, and 
the Report says—‘‘A large number 
of these samples are of very filthy ori- 
gin.” Sir, I could multiply case upon 
case, but I must not weary the House. 
I think the facts in this book bear out 
completely the Report of the Commis- 
sioners that the water supply from shal- 
low wells of the country is of a highly 
disgusting and dangerous character. 
Nor, Sir, do we find that any geological 
strata areexempt. Water from shallow 
wells from all the various strata of Eng- 
land is more or less polluted, although 
some are worse than others; but I must 
now expose a fallacy which exists in the 
minds of some people, though probably 
not in the minds of hon. Members of 
this House, and that is that polluted 
water can be detected by taste or smell ; 
for, Sir, if we look down the long Tables 
which are given in the Report of the 
Commissioners, we shall at once see some 
of the most highly polluted waters are 
clear and palatable. The water at 
Allen’s Cottages which I have mentioned 
as being double the strength of London 
sewage, was palatable and only slightly 
turbid. Let me mention a few instances. 
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There is a well at Hill Morton which 
is palatable, yet highly polluted. The 
same was the case in a well at Fountains 
Inn, Mile End. The same at Pryse 
Yard, near Cheltenham, and at a well 
at Newent, Gloucestershire, &c., &c. But 
I must turn to the second portion of my 
subject, which is, What has this dread- 
ful state of affairs to do with the health 
of the population? Let us take the 
cholera cases, and we find that dirty 
water is at the root of the evil. We find 
that typhoid fever is propagated by pol- 
luted water. The Commissioners say— 

“ Nevertheless, after careful consideration of 
all the facts accessible to us, we are of opinion 
that the existence of specific poisons capable of 
producing cholera and typhoid is attested by 
evidence so abundant and strong as to be prac- 
tically irresistible.” 
But for further details I must refer hon. 
Members to the third part of the Report 
of the Commissioners upon the water 
supply. In addition to this evidence 
we have the evidence of the officers of 
the Local Government Board itself. The 
Local Government Board has been in 
the habit of sending down to any neigh- 
bourhood an Inspector when there has 
been an outbreak of fever. Now I have 
here the summarized Reports of those 
officers—and what do they show? From 
the year 1870 to 1873 there were 142 
inquiries, and out of them in 125 water 
was mentioned as one of the causes of 
the fever. Again, in another series for 
the year 1873, out of 42 inquiries, chiefly 
on account of fever, in 32 it was found 
that bad water was one of the causes. 
Again, in 1875, out of 27 inquiries, 
in 15 it was reported that bad water 
was one of the causes of the fever. The 
cases were from different parts of the 
country, and a large number of them 
from small villages and the rural parts 
of the country. But I pause for a mo- 
ment to say that I hope hon. Members 
who represent large constituencies will 
not think that this matter does not con- 
cern them. They must not forget that 
a large part of the food supply comes 
from the country, and I must now show 
how typhoid fever and other diseases 
from the country are imported into 
towns, and which can be directly traced 
to the fact of polluted water in the coun- 
try. The Marylebone milk case will 
illustrate what I mean :— 

‘This Marylebone fever outbreak is an illus- 
tration of the way in which the water supply to 
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country places may affect the health of town 
populations. Chilton Grove Farm, on which 
it is believed to have originated, was one of the 
farms whose milk had been sent to Marylebone; 
and here alone of all the farms which supplied 
the milk company, whose customers had been 
attacked, had there been a case of typhoid fever. 
The farmer had fallen a victim to this disease 
shortly before the outbreak of fever in the me- 
tropolitan parish, and the water supply to the 
homestead at Chilton Grove will illustrate the 
difficulties and dangers which surround the 
present way of providing water for domestic 
use in rural clayland districts. The farm-house 
well, 20 feet deep, was close to the kitchen door, 
and near to foul drainage from pigsties and from 
scullery and yard. The house drainage: and 
chamber slops were thrown into the filthy ditch 
within a few yards of it, and foul water neces- 
sarily drained thence into the well close by. It 
is believed accordingly that matter containing 
the specific poison of the typhoid fever which 
had occurred at the farm-house, and been 
prevalent in the neighbourhood, may have ob- 
tained access to the well water, which was used 
in washing out the milk cans, and that in this 
way the milk itself had become infected.” 


At Islington there was another out- 
break: 70 families were attacked, and 
175 people were poisoned. Cases have 
occurred at Armley, near Leeds, of pol- 
lution of the milk supply by water, at 
Moseley and Balsall Heath, near Bir- 
mingham. Sir, I could go on, and give 
more illustrations of the danger we are 
running in this from our neglect of our 
water supply. Perhaps we may go on 
for some time without any great out- 
break ; but if an epidemic should arise, 
we should repent bitterly of our folly in 
not seeing to this matter before; and I 
conclude this part of my case by quoting 
the opinion of the Pollution Commission- 
ers, who sum up this part of their in- 
quiry with the remark that— 

“Tt is humiliating to reflect on the vast 
amount of premature death and misery which 
is thus carelessly permitted to exist in the midst 
of a civilized community.” 

Now, I think that I have, though 
very imperfectly, shown that a grave 
evil exists in our midst, and the ques- 
tion arises—how are we to grapple with 
the evil? Sanitary legislation in this 
country is not an old science. Up to 
very lately we were content to let mat- 
ters drift along, only doing a little 
patching here and there. It was only 
on the Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion appearing that we began to try 
and bestir ourselves, and the result was 
the dividing the country into sanitary 
districts, by the Act of 1872. That Act 
was amended in 1874 and in 1875, and a 
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consolidating law on public health was 
passed. Thatis the governing statute 
now. When we look at that Act 
we are struck with its permissive cha- 
racter. A great deal has been done, but 
more remains to be done. The first thing 
which strikes one is the absence of any 
declaration that it is the duty of the 
builders of houses to provide a proper 
water supply for the houses which they 
build. It appears to me that a good 
supply of water for a dwelling is as 
necessary as that the dwelling should 
have a roof. It is as necessary that 
pure water should be at hand for the 
inmates of a house as that that house 
should not be overcrowded with inmates. 
It does, therefore, appear to me that the 
first step is to say that houses which are 
erected in the future should not be in- 
habited unless they had a proper supply 
of pure water for them, and that the 
duty of seeing that this was done should 
be cast upon the local authorities, for 
all new houses at any rate. If this were 
done, the inhabitants would not be com- 
pelled to drink the filthy sewage which 
now passes under the name of pure 
water. Now I turn to another point of 
the law as it now stands. The local 
authority has power to close wells or 
cisterns, the water of which is not fit for 
human consumption. Clause 70 gives 
this power when the case is proved be- 
fore a court of summary jurisdiction. 
But there is no power to compel the 
owner of any cottage or house property 
to provide a supply in lieu of that which 
is declared bad, where there is no public 
supply, and cases of this sort occur— 
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“T will merely mention one case which I have 
before me at this moment. Three adjoining 
cottages in a large parish belong to three dif- 
ferent owners. The only water supply is one 
shallow much contaminated draw well on the 
premises of one owner. This is ordered not to 
be used, and there is no other potable water 
within half a mile. The owners both singly 
and conjointly decline to sink a well or wells in 
a suitable situation, which could be done at a 
reasonable expense. The only course (as there 
are no works of water supply in the neighbour- 
hood) is for the sanitary authority to provide 
the water at the expense of the parish. This is 
so manifestly absurd that nothing is done. If 
the above, which is the general, and I believe 
the correct, interpretation of the law, is correct, 
it certainly needs alteration.” 


Now, this is the sort of case which 
is likely most frequently to occur, and it 
is one of cost. It appears to me that 
where the cost is reasonable, and where 
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there is not great difficulty in either 
digging a well or storing water, the ex- 
pense ought to be borne by the owners, 
and that where several owners are con- 
cerned the cost ought to be divided 
among them. The local authority ought 
to be charged with the duty of seeing 
this carried out. Now I am aware that 
in some parts of the country water is 
difficult to obtain, and the cost could not 
be considered reasonable. But so im- 
portant do I think this matter, that I 
would be prepared to throw a part upon 
the parish, or on a special district con- 
stituted for the purpose; while the 
balance should be thrown on the owner 
or upon an estate, as we have charged 
drainage and other works. The powers 
of Clause 62 should be enlarged to cover 
cases where there are not public water- 
works. Here, let me quote the opinion 
of Mr. Caird, before a Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Improvement of 
Land— 


“My Colleagues and I would suggest that in 
the case of charges for the supply of water to a 
village for sanitary purposes, it will be very ad- 
vantageous where the village belongs to an es- 
tate that it should be included in the objects of 
the loan, the improvement being one that is for 
the convenience of the agricultural labourers 
resident on the estate.” 


I shall, of course, be told that something 
has been done in the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act. There, the water supply is 
mentioned as one of the points for which 
a tenant can with consent obtain com- 
pensation on disturbance of occupancy ; 
but the point is hardly met in that case, 
for that Act has not come into operation 
to any extent. For my part, I am sorry 
that this subject should have been mixed 
up with what is a disputed question, 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments. I cannot but think also that the 
powers conveyed in Clause 69 with re- 
gard to the pollution of streams are any- 
thing but satisfactory; but on this point 
I fee] that we must wait until some ex- 
perience has been gained as to the work- 
ing of the Pollution of Rivers Bill of last 
Session. But I can assure the House 
that the defects in the law on this point 
have caused great evils, and are the 
cause of a great deal of the disease of the 
country; and I sincerely hope that a 
simpler mode than an appeal to the 
Court of Chancery may be found. But 
I now come to my last point, and that is, 
the permissive character of the powers 
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conferred on the local authorities. They 
may do a great many things in sanitary 
matters; but the duty of doing them 
ought to be cast upon them. Let me 
quote the opinion of a Conference of 
medical officers of health and oihers 
convened by the Social Science Associa- 
tion, which passed the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
powers of the Public Health and other sanitary 
Acts which are of a permissive character should 
as far as practicable be made compulsory.” 
And as further proof of the permissive 
character of the Public Health Act, I 
would refer to Clause 64. By that clause 
the authority has the charge of certain 
public wells; but it is directed, not as 
one would suppose, to keep them in order 
for the use of the inhabitants, but only 
if it choose to do so. There can be no 
stronger proof of the tentative way in 
which we have proceeded. But now the 
time has come when we can safely take 
a step further, and say that upon the 
local authority should be cast the duty 
of seeing that every house has a proper 
supply of pure water, and that the per- 
missive powers should be made compul- 
sory. At the end of last Session the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Local Government Board, in answer to a 
Question, told me that a great deal was 
being done, and in proof told the House 
the amount of the loans which were 
being made by the Government for water 
supply No one could have been more 
glad to hear it than I was; but these 
cases refer to the towns and populous 
places where large and costly works are 
required. My Motion is directed at the 
rural parts, the villages and hamlets of 
the country, where there is a great deal 
to do, and as far as Ican understand the 
subject, loans and public works are not 
applicable to farms, rural villages, and 
hamlets. The only remedy to cure the 
evils which exist is the vigilance of the 
medical officers and the vigilance of the 
local authorities. Make this matter a 
matter of duty which they must perform, 
give them the powers which I propose 
and compel them to exercise them, and 
then we have done all that lies in our 
power. I hear that the Committee in 
‘ another place” is about to investigate 
the subject of storage of water; but I 
may say in regard to this that in most 

arts of the country I think the remedy 
is not to be found in that direction. Of 
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course, I am glad to hear that the matter 
is to be inquired into; but it appears to 
me that the cost of storage of water 
would fall on the ratepayers, and we 
should again have the cry raised about 
the burden of rates. I do not believe 
that this is necessary in most parts of 
the country. In conclusion, I beg to 
thank the House for the kindness with 
which they have listened to me in the 
imperfect statement I havemade. I beg 
to move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to 
confer upon the local authorities further powers 
in order to remedy the existing evils affecting 
the water supply for domestic purposes in vil- 
lages and rural parts of the Country,”—(Mr. 
A. H. Brown,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he was very 
glad that his hon. Friend the Member 


for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. Brown) had 
brought the question before the House, 
as it was a question of the greatest im- 
portance, and the evil undoubtedly in 
the rural districts was one which required 
aremedy. The present state of things 
could not be allowed to exist longer, and 
something ought certainly to be done. 
In rural districts the water courses were 
the means by which impure matter was 
carried from place to place, thereby 
causing infection. He hoped, with re- 
gard to them, therefore, that the Act of 
last Session would be thoroughly carried 
out. His opinion was that a thorough 
system of storing water ought to be 
adopted. Drainage had been carried 
out to such an extent throughout the 
country that water had become scarce, 
and the only remedy for that was, the 
local authorities ought to see that it was 
properly stored and delivered as pure as 
possible. How much of the disease 
among cattle might have arisen from an 
impure supply of water he was not 
prepared to say, but attention had been 
recently directed to that question. He 
trusted that full information with regard 
to the water supply would be placed in 
the possession of the Local Government 
Board through the rapidly multiplying 
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local authorities, and that when this 
information was concentrated in London 
it would be followed by proper legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he thought the 
House was indebted to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. 
Brown) for the interesting and instruc- 
tive statement he had just made. The 
question he had raised was highly im- 

ortant, and worthy the consideration of 
both Parliament and the Government. 
The sanitary condition of large towns 
had greatly improved during the last 
quarter of a century. It was not so good 
as it ought to be—not so good as it might 
be, if the local authorities used the 
powers they had at their command—but 
it was better than it was. There were 
agencies and influences at work, how- 
ever, that he trusted would make the 
future as much better than the present, 
as the present was better than the past. 
But while there had been a marked im- 
provement in large towns, the condition 
of rural districts had not advanced, but 
in some measure had actually retro- 
graded. The increased populations and 
the gathering of them into large villages 
had made the state of things not only 
comparatively, but absolutely worse. 
There was an impression that the rural 
districts were abodes of Arcadian bliss. 
They had been told of— 


“ The cottage homes of England, 
By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o’er the silvery brook, 
And round the hamlet fanes.”’ 


This was the language of poetry and 
fiction, not of fact. It would be more 
correct to parody Mrs. Hemans’s verse, 
and say— 
“ The cottage homes of England, 
Alas, how strong they smell; 


There’s fever in the cesspool, 
And sewage in the well.” 


There were three qualifications requisite 
for a correct sanitary state—First, the 
possession of wholesome houses, with 
ample open air and breathing spaces; 
second, a ready and repeated removal of 
sewage; third, a good supply of pure 
water. If he was called upon to give an 
opinion, he would say that this last con- 
dition was the most important. There 
was nothing conveyed infection more 
readily than water, and there was nothing 
that impregnated water more than sew- 
age. Some diseases, such as diptheria 
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and enteric fever, were specially pro- 
moted by drinking impure watcr. The 
water supply in villages was obtained 
chiefly from two sources, from rivers or 
rivulets—or, as they called them in the 
North of England, burns—and from 
wells. The water-courses were in many 
instances simply channels by which the 
sewage of one village became the drink- 
ing water of the next. They did double 
duty. They acted at one and the same 
time as sewers for the carrying away of 
refuse, and as aqueducts for supplying 
water. In wet weather, when the streams 
were swollen, the people got more water 
than sewage, but in time of drought they 
got more sewage than water. He would 
only refer to one case which illustrated 
this point, and that was as evidence 
which a clergyman recently gave at a 
sanitary inquiry. That gentleman said— 

‘‘T took a walk about three miles down a cer- 
tain brook. At its very source is a village, 
where it appeared to be washing-day, for the 
women were all employed emptying their suds 
into the brook, a few yards below the spring, 
while filthy drains were discharging their con- 
tents in the same direction. About a mile below, 
I came to another large village, where the same 
acts were being repeated on a large scale. After 
this several farmyards contributed their drain- 
age to the brook, which had become in colour 
and smell just like a very bad horsepond. Being 
by this time got on to the dry clay, where any 
other source of water is at present unknown, I 
looked forward with sad interest to see what 
would be done at the next village. On arriving 
there I found a dozen men and boys bathing in 
a delectable semi-fluid, while a large drain was 
pouring out a sluggish black slime just opposite, 
and fifty yards or so before this were a number 


of poor women engaged in dipping out the 


water, as they called it, to make their tea.” 

It was unnecessary to give further illus- 
tration as to the condition of the rural 
districts with respect to water. That had 
been already done by the hon. Member 
for Wenlock. He wished to call the 
attention of the House to another aspect 
of the question, and that was the supply 
of water to the large mining and manu- 
facturing villages in the Northern and 
Midland Counties. In the Black Coun- 
try, in Staffordshire, Lancashire, parts 
of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and 
Durham a different condition of things 
existed from thatin the southern andagri- 
cultural counties. They were not scat- 
tered villages there, but one continuous 
street of houses. Village ran into vil- 
lage, and town into town. From the 
Tees to Blyth it was almost a continuous 
population. If you ascended a hill you 
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could see at work from 150 to 200 steam- 
engines, all engaged in tearing out trea- 
sures from the bowels of the earth, or 
hurrying them away for export by sea, 
or by some great trunk railway. Around 
these engines, and factories, and mines, 
were gathered villages, varying in popu- 
lation from 200 to 2,000. The ground be- 
neath them was, to a large extent, honey- 
combed by coal working. All the wells 
and springs were drained into the mines, 
and the villages themselves were in 
many instances absolutely drained of 
water. There were thus huge lakes un- 
derground, containing not millions, but 
hundreds of millions of gallons of water; 
but this, however, was not useable for 
culinary or domestic purposes, as it was 
impregnated with all manner of impuri- 
ties. In times of long drought, the suf- 
fering for want of water in colliery dis- 
tricts was very great. No part of the 
country required legislation on this sub- 
ject more than that to which he had 
referred. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) could testify to 
the want of water in the pit villages 
of the borough he represented. The 
mode of dealing with two classes of dis- 
tricts must be somewhat different. In 
agricultural localities the mass of the 
people were careless as to the water they 
consumed. They did not know the value 
of having it pure, and they drank the 
filthy fluid that came to them without 
hesitation. The gentry, on the other 
hand, were in too many instances non- 
resident. When they did live in the 
country, they had an abundant supply 
of good water on their own premises, and 
they did not, therefore, feel the want. 
They interested themselves in magis- 
terial duties—in maintaining the high- 
ways, county bridges, and the police— 
but they were indifferent as to the supply 
of water. The farmers and tradesmen, 
again, viewed the question purely as one 
of rates and expenditure, and declined 
to incur the cost of bringing the neces- 
sary supply to their homesteads. The 
ignorance of one section, the indifference 
of another, and the selfishness of the 
third had prolonged the condition of 
affairs that existed in the agricultural 
districts. This was not the case, how- 
ever, in manufacturing or mining places. 
There the coal-owners were interested 
directly in the health of their workmen. 
If they built 100 houses for their miners, 
and 10 or 12 out of this 100 were con- 
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stantly disabled by bad health, arising 
from defective sanitary conditions, it was 
a direct loss to them. The owners recog- 
nized this fully, and the houses and sur- 
roundings of the colliery villages had 
unquestionably been improved of late 
years. Another difficulty arose with 
them, and that was the want of autho- 
rity to bring the water to the villages. 
The mines, as he had explained, had 
drained the wells and springs, and the 
only way to get the water was by bring- 
ing it some distance from the hills. They 
had no existing authority that could ac- 
complish this. He knew a mining vil- 
lage in the North of England that was 
situated in two Poor Law Unions, three 
parishes, four townships, and that had, 
in addition, two Local Boards of Health, 
two Burial Boards, besides other local 
bodies. It was impossible to get these 
different bodies to adjust their conflicting 
interests and obtain the requisite power 
for bringing water from a distance. The 
Government had promised to bring in a 
Bill to establish County Boards, and one 
of the first and most important duties it 
would have to discharge would be to 
provide machinery for giving a good 
supply of water. One other point he 
wished to submit to the House. It was 
only indirectly connected with the ques- 
tion, but it was worthy of their consi- 
deration. In the borough of Tynemouth 
they had recently utilized sea water for 
sanitary purposes. They had erected an 
engine, and utilized an old reservoir into 
which sea water was pumped daily. 
This liquid was used for three purposes 
—watering the streets in dry and dusty 
weather, flushing the sewers, and sup- 
plying the public baths, as well as being 
furnished to such private individuals as 
wished to have salt water baths in their 
houses. This experiment had been 
highly successful. It was found that the 
streets moistened with salt water re- 
mained damp longer than when sprinkled 
with fresh water. The sewers were not 
only flushed but deodorized by the sea 
water. Much of the offensive smell was 
removed from them, and the cost had 
been so reduced that it had almost 
disappeared, because the persons who 
used salt water in their houses paid 
nearly a sufficient sum to recoup the 
Corporation for the expense they in- 
curred in the work. He mentioned this 
as a consideration for hon. Gentlemen 
who lived near the seaside, or on the 
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banks of tidal rivers. The time for 
making the changes proposed was spe- 
cially propitious. The Government, too, 
were under a pledge to do something for 
the sanitary condition of the villages. 
The Home Secretary promised, when he 
introduced the Artizans Dwellings Bill, 
that it should be extended to the rural 
localities. That promise had not yet 
been fulfilled. The Artizans Dwellings 
Act had been eminently successful in 
large towns, and doubtless it would 
prove equally successful in country dis- 
tricts. This was not a Party question. 
There was no political excitement in the 
country. Not a movement stirred the 
placid surface of public life. They lived 
in dull, common-place, humdrum, Con- 
servative times. The vocation of the 
Radical agitator was for the present 
gone. This subject was one that they 
could all engage in, irrespective of Party. 
He hoped, therefore, the Government 
would prepare some measure for dealing 
with the subject without delay, and 
would thus earn the thanks of both 
present and future generations. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
not complain of the manner in which 
the Motion had been introduced by the 
hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. 
Brown), who had shown a consistent and 
very commendable interest in that im- 
portant question for many years past. 
No words of his own could exaggerate 
the importance of a pure and plentiful 
water supply, and he feared that a good 
deal remained to be done before that 
matter could be placed in a perfectly 
satisfactory position. At the same time 
the hon. Member had scarcely done jus- 
tice to the efforts which of late years 
had been made by Parliament and by 
local authorities, and through which, in 
almost every quarter of the kingdom, 
those elements of sanitary science had 
been made known which 30 or 40 years 
ago were unrecognized. The House, he 
thought, would hardly do well to agree 
to a Motion of that somewhat general 
character, as the hon. Member had not 
brought forward any specific plan for 
their consideration. He had also wan- 
dered somewhat from the strict subject 
of his Resolution—namely, the condition 
of the water supply in the rural districts. 
The hon. Gentleman had relied on a 
Report of the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners. That Report, a very interesting 
document, was the sixth and last of a 
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series of volumes which had proceeded 
from the same quarter; but before it 
was printed and circulated in the coun- 
try, a great deal had been done by way 
of anticipation; and therefore much of 
the evil connected with the water supply 
of the rural districts had either been 
dealt with already, or was in process of 
being dealt with. The hon. Member had 
referred to the clause of the Public 
Health Act which provided means for 
the closing of polluted wells. That 
clause had been in operation with the 
happiest results. As to the owner of a 
polluted well not being compelled to 
seek another well in the place of the 
one that was closed, it must be remem- 
bered that the pollution of a well might 
arise from the misfortune rather than 
from the fault of the owner; and it did 
not at all follow that he was responsible 
for its polluted state. With regard to 
the many cases in which milk had be- 
come impure from the uncleanliness of 
the utensils in which it was sent to 
market, that important fact had become 
known through the action of the Inspec- 
tors under the Local Government Board, 
who had made most careful Reports on 


the subject, and had disseminated valu- 
able information for the service of the 
whole community. The hon. Member 
said they had not attended sufficiently to 
the prevention of pollution in the public 


stores of water. But they had given 
ample powers to the local authorities, 
and they ought to be a little patient 
when they saw things were going on 
well, and the local authorities were 
awakening rapidly to the duties which 
the law had recently cast on them. He 
objected to the hon. Member’s proposal 
that the Local Government Board should 
have power to issue a mandamus for the 
purpose of compelling local authorities 
to execute sanitary works. Compulsory 
powers were vested in various Depart- 
ments of the Government, and more 
particularly in the Department with 
which he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was con- 
nected, and he was not averse from exer- 
cising those powers when absolutely 
necessary. But he did not ask Parlia- 
ment to confer on his office any further 
powers of that kind than could be shown 
to be positively required for the public 
interest, as regarded safety. He would 
ask the House what would be the diffi- 
culty of determining many of the ques- 
tions which would indirectly arise. In 
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the first place, the hon. Member sug- 
gested that, in future, no house should be 
permitted to be inhabited unless it was 
furnished with a proper water supply; 
but in carrying that out difficult ques- 
tions would invariably arise in deter- 
mining what would be a reasonable cost 
to put on the owner, and what should 
be deemed a proper supply. Surely, 
when they saw the sanitary authorities 
exerting themselves to perform their 
beneficial functions in their several dis- 
tricts they ought to encourage them to 
proceed in that course, but should not 
harass them by Government compul- 
sion, or interfere with them by more 
direct action as between the owners and 
the tenants of house property. The hon. 
Member showed, in some of his observa- 
tions, how imperfectly he had considered 
a number of the difficulties connected 
with this question. One of his sugges- 
tions had been that, as it would be un- 
just to throw the whole of the cost of a 
small village supply on the owners of 
the houses, a portion should be charged 
against the owner of the estate. That 
showed that he imagined that all these 
cottages were owned by the owners of 
large estates; but some of the most 
scandalous cases were owned by small 
proprietors or by the inhabitants them- 
selves. With respect to the Pollution 
of Rivers Act of last year, he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had always felt that to 
put that Act in force in its full scope would 
require some further legislation. The 
local authorities would have to be 
strengthened when they came to deal 
with the large rivers which were highly 
polluted by the manufactories aggrega- 
ted on their banks; but he had stated, as 
a particular inducement to the House to 
pass the Act of last year, that it would 
give the means, immediately it came into 
operation, of purifying the upper parts of 
rivers, which formed the sources whence 
unpolluted water could be drawn. There 
was no reason why, within a very short 
period, the upper streams should not be 
thus purified. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Mowastinagen-vie 
(Mr. J. Cowen), that, so far as it had 
come under his notice, some of the 
mining and manufacturing districts were 
worse off than the agricultural districts in 
reference to water supply. But, on the 
other hand, the mining districts were more 
easily dealt with, because they were much 
more populous, and it ought not to be 
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difficult to make proper provision for the 
water supply of a large population. It 
might be fair to consider, when legislation 
as to the public health was again before 
Parliament, whether the owners or oc- 
cupiers of mines, who by their lucrative 
operations cutoff the supply of water from 
districts, should not be put under some 
obligation to replace that supply. The 
difficulty of carrying ‘out these arrange- 
ments in the several rural districts was 
very greatindeed. He would re-state for 
the information of the House some ob- 
servations on this subject which he made 
last year. He then showed that this 
question of water supply, especially for 
country districts, had been continually 
under the notice of the Government, and 
that it had received a great deal of his 
attention during the three years he had 
been in office. The subject was also 
brought under his notice by an impor- 
tant and influential deputation in 1874. 
He consulted his Colleagues whether it 
was desirable or not to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the subject ; 
but, for reasons that he would not go 
into then at length, it was considered 
unnecessary, as the Pollution of Rivers 
Commission had gone fully into the sub- 
ject and obtained much valuable infor- 
mation in reference to it, and therefore 
it was thought better to act on the infor- 
mation they had and lose no time in 
taking steps in that direction rather than 
relegate the whole subject to a Royal 
Commission and delay legislation until 
a distant period. In 1874, Parliament 
amended the existing Sanitary Acts, 
by a measure which contained many 
provisions relative to a better supply of 
water in the rural districts. That was 
the existing law. Again, in 1875, the 
whole of the sanitary laws were consoli- 
dated with further amendment in the 
same direction, and in the last Session 
of Parliament the Pollution of Rivers 
Act was passed, to the immediate 
operation of which he looked forward 
with some confidence for considerable 
beneficial results. The passing of the 
Public Health Acts’ of 1872, 1874, and 
1875 had drawn the attention of the 
sanitary authorities to this subject. The 
rural sanitary authorities had not been 
negligent in exercising their powers in 
providing water supply. In 1873 the 
total amount of money borrowed by 
them for the improvement of water 
supply was £1,992; in 1874 it was 
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£16,628; in 1875 it was £31,274; and 
in 1876 it was within a fraction of 
£40,000. Now, though that £40,000 
might not be a very large sum to dis- 
tribute among not less than 40 different 
Unions and districts, yet it was not asked 
for exclusively by the sanitary authori- 
ties of the more populous districts—it 
was asked for, toa great extent, in very 
small sums indeed. In one case only 
£350 was borrowed, in another £500, 
in another £257, andsoon. The sums 
distributed in these 40 Unions and dis- 
tricts ranged from £1,502 to £250. 
That was avery satisfactory indication 
of the rapidly growing interest that was 
being taken in the subject, and that the 
sanitary authorities of the rural districts 
were not slow to avail themselves of the 
powers which they possessed. The rural 
sanitary authorities had just the same 
powers of providing for a supply of 
water as the urban sanitary authorities 
had. They could authorize the digging 
of wells, the construction of reservoirs, 
the buying of waterworks, and the con- 
structing of new ones, and they might 
require any water company to lay on 
water if it should be found necessary. 
Then it might be asked, why did this 
ery for pure water come more from the 
rural districts than from the towns? 
The answer was plain. In urban dis- 
tricts, the population being large, it 
was easy to lay on a rate and make each 
occupier or owner contribute to the ex- 
pense ; while it was very difficult to do 
it in rural districts where the population 
was sparse. However, the Government 
had every reason to believe that the 
owners of property in the rural districts 
were becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of meeting the wants of 
their tenants, and the tenants were be- 
coming more and more alive to the ad- 
vantages of a pure water supply. The 
Sanitary Commissioners undoubtedly 
went further, and proposed that every 
house without a water supply should be 
regarded as a nuisance; but that was a 
very important and delicate question to 
deal with, In 1875, when considering 
the Amendments on the Public Health 
Act, he informed the House why he 
thought the time had not come when 
such an interference with property in 
the country districts would be just or 
tolerated. The House acquiesced in 
that view, and no communication reached 
him from any quarter to press the mat- 
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ter further. He admitted, however, 
that something further was required to 
be done. He had lately received a com- 
munication from an important rural sani- 
tary authority, asking that they might 
be empowered to make bye-laws by 
which to deal with every house in the 
district not properly supplied with water. 
He was glad to see such an application 
coming from the public, because it was 
satisfactory to know how much attention 
was being given to the subject, and a 
desire for improvement in that respect, 
before such a startling proposition was 
made by Parliament. There was acase 
in his own neighbourhood of a parish 
of 5,000 acres, where there had recently 
been a water supply established, and 
the expense charged on the rates. Be- 
fore, however, the proposition could be 
made general, there were many points 
to be considered. It was a question 
whether all the inhabitants of a district 
should be compelled to take water, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman would see how 
extremely unjust it would be to do so, 
when a large number of the houses 
might be supplied by water from their 
own wells by their own agency, or by 
their landlords. The rural sanitary au- 
thorities having all these powers, and 
the difficulties such as he had indi- 
cated to contend with, was Parliament 
to interfere with a view to strengthen 
the law by passing an abstract Re- 
solution committing them to peremp- 
tory action, or wait until they saw an 
opportunity of dealing with the sub- 
ject in a way that would cause no irri- 
tation, and might answer the purpose, 
without adopting such suggestions as 
had been made by the hon. Member 
for Wenlock. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had stated very shortly what had been 
done in this direction since the present 
Government had been in office, and 
what he expected would be the result of 
the Act of last Session. His noble 
Friend the President of the Council 
was about to propose a Committee in 
the House of Lords which would deal 
with a very important portion of this 
subject, and his noble Friend, he be- 
lieved, would himself be the Chairman 
of that Committee. There was also a 
Bill before Parliament which he hoped 
—and, indeed, he saw no reason to 
doubt—would be passed this Session, to 
give power to the limited owners of 
estates to charge them for the expenses 
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incurred in providing storage for water 
and expenses of that character; and 
the Burials Bill, which had been intro- 
duced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, proposed to deal with the pollu- 
tion of water arising from neighbouring 
churchyards, and he might mention that 
since he had been in the House that 
evening he had been informed of an 
outbreak of fever directly attributable 
to that cause. That being the state of 
the case, and the amelioration of the past 
being of a very satisfactory character, 
he was not afraid of being taunted with 
the permissive character of most of the 
legislation that had taken place on the 
subject. He thought they had educated 
the local authorities upon this subject. 
The time, however, had not arrived for 
another amendment of the Public Health 
Act for dealing more largely with a 
great portion of this subject, yet the 
subject would not be lost sight of, neither 
by the Government nor by himself; and 
the hon. Member would give them credit 
for not having under-valued the import- 
ance of the question. He could not pro- 
mise to introduce this year or next a 
Public Health Bill, and he must ask the 
hon. Member, under the circumstances, 
not to press his Motion that evening to 
a division. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
think that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had satisfactorily disposed of the argu- 
ments of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. Brown). The 
right hon. Gentleman was always fair in 
intention at least, but he had not on this 
occasion entirely met the statements of 
the hon. Member. In his(Mr. Stansfeld’s) 
opinion the House was greatly indebted, 
and for himself he was much obliged, 
to his hon. Friend for having so lucidly 
drawn its attention to this very important 
subject, and the speech he had made in 
introducing the matter had been distin- 
guished by its moderation of expression 
and by its felicity of exposition. His 
hon. Friend had shown the character 
of the evil complained of, the nature and 
extent of the danger to which it gave 
rise, and the remedies that should be 
adopted to remove it. His hon. Friend 
had undoubtedly hit a blot in the Pub- 
lic Health Act of 1875, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had failed to show that 
the remedies he proposed would not meet 
the requirements of the case. It had 
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been clearly shown that the rural water 
supply was injuriously affected, and 
that, through the milk supply, the large 
towns were also affected by it. His hon. 
Friend had also given instances of the 
pollution of water used for domestic 
purposes in various parts of the country, 
and he (Mr. Stansfeld) was himself con- 
fident that the statements had not been 
exaggerated. His right hon. Friend 
opposite had complained of his hon. 
Friend’s severe comments on the Pollu- 
tion of Rivers Act of last Session; but 
if it was then competent to discuss the 
measure, he (Mr. Stansfeld) should be 
much more severe upon its provisions. 
He put no impediment in the way of 
passing that Act; but the machinery of 
the Act was most imperfect, and could 
not be for a moment defended. His hon. 
Friend’s general proposition was unas- 
sailable—namely, that when the supply 
of water in any district was not fit for 
domestic use, the local authorities should 
have power not only to close wells, but 
to provide an equivalent supply of pure 
water, and distribute the cost of providing 
it in the way which might appear best to 
them. This question was becoming one 
of extreme national importance, and it 
might be considered advisable to impose 
upon all sanitary authorities the duty 
of providing a proper supply of pure 
water, as well as an effectual system of 
drainage. But when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—*‘ Be a little patient ; what 
we have been trying to do has been to 
educate the people of the country and the 
sanitary authorities in sanitary adminis- 
tration, do not let us be in too much of a 
a but let us encourage them to go 

,” he (Mr. Stansfeld) entirely agreed 
with him. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the time would come when 
something more would have to be done 
in this matter, and he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
hoped his hon. Friend would be content 
with this explanation, and not divide 
the House upon his Amendment. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, he would 
accept the advice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stansfeld), and would with- 
draw the Resolution. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 64 ; Noes 
37: Majority 27.— (Div. List, No. 58.) 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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PUBLIC OFFICES AND BUILDINGS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to call attention to the annual expendi- 
ture on Public Offices and Buildings, 
said, he had given Notice of a Motion, 
which by the Rules of the House he was 
prevented from moving, to the effect 
that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the annual ex- 
penditure on Public Offices and Buildings 
in the Metropolis, and to see whether 
the adoption of a more comprehen- 
sive plan for the extension and improve- 
ment of the public buildings would not 
be more economical and advantageous 
than the present system. He wished to 
point out that the annual sum expended 
under the existing system of maintain- 
ing the higher public offices amounted 
altogether to not less than £36,000 or 
£37,000—that amount being wasted on 
buildings which were totally inadequate 
for the purposes of the State. That was 
quite an extravagant expenditure in view 
of the alternative of the more compre- 
hensive system which he (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) wished to see carried out in 
regard to these public buildings. His 
argument in that direction might be 
easily enforced by reference to various 
Departments—the War Office, the Board 
of Trade, and so forth. The total num- 
ber of offices was only 45. The War 
Office occupied about 17 different houses. 
But he would invite the House to weigh 
the opinions of Select Committees 
which had sat upon this subject. In 
1831 there was an inquiry into the state 
of the Foreign Office buildings — the 
buildings generally in Downing Street 
occupied for public purposes—and the 
result was, that they were condemned. 
Between the years 1831 and 1853 some 
£24,970 was laid out on these houses 
in Downing Street, and he believed .a 
similar amount had been laid out since ; 
and yet a Committee which sat in 1855 
condemned those buildings as being 
unfit for the purposes of the State. 
Before that Committee, of which Sir 
William Molesworth was Chairman, 
Mr. Pennethorne, an architect, gave 
evidence, in which he said— 

“The Foreign Office at present is in a 
he dilapidated condition. In fact, all the 

buildings round Downing Street are in a vay 
bad state, because their foundations are on peat, 
and everyone of them has settled considerably. 
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All the heavy chimneys have sunk, and the 
walls having been shaken and KA by the 
chimneys, are in such a state that, although the 
houses may stand for some time, for 20 or 30 
years, they are not susceptible of alteration, and 
are not worthy of repair.” 


Again, in 1858, the condition of the build- 
ings in Downing Street was brought be- 
fore a Committee. Before that Commit- 
tee Mr. Hamond said— 


‘““That in order to sangert the floor at any 
party there were forced to be props placed un- 
der the large room; also under the staircase. 
When a ball was given the building was obliged 
to be shored up in Fludyer Street. All our floors 
on one side of the house are hanging from the 
roof. There is a large iron truss girder, and all 
the floors are suspended from it. We have had 
sometimes very unpleasent alarms from it. At 
this very moment under one of the rooms the 
arches are sprung very much indeed.”’ 
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Such was the state of Downing Street 
20 years ago; the place was not fit to 
be inhabited then, and, though these 
houses were not worth the money ex- 
pended on them, and a different system 
ought to be adopted, yet he believed 
that this year a large sum of money was 
laid out to make the house in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resided fit 
for habitation. In 1868 the Committee 
over which his noble Friend the Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners) 
presided, concluded their Report thus— 


‘The Committee are of opinion that it would 
be the truest economy, in the long run, for the 
State to acquire at the earliest opportunity at 
least the freehold of such adjacent property as 
will for some time be required for the public 
service ; the system of bit by bit purchase is 
always the most expensive, as each successive 
acquisition materially raises the value of the 
residue.” 


Mr. Hunt (now Sir Henry Hunt) ex- 
pressed the same opinion, when he 
said— 

‘* You ought to buy freeholds at once, other- 
wise you will have to pay a much larger price 
when you require the land; for if you buy the 
fréeholds, as you pull down you raise the value 
of that which you leave, but if you buy it all 
at once, I think you do the public a great 
service.”’ 


Lord John Manners’s Committee also 
said that the Civil Departments should 
be all concentrated in a line with the 
Military and Naval Departments on the 
area bounded by Downing Street on the 
north, Great George Street on the south, 
Parliament Street widened by the in- 
corporation of King Street on the east, 
and St. James’s Park on the west. Sir 
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Henry Hunt proposed a much greater 
scheme, for when examined before the 
Committee of 1855-6, he recommended 
the purchase of all the ground in the 
vicinity of the Houses of Parliament— 
not only all the block of houses between 
Downing Street, Great George Street, the 
Park, and Parliament Street, but also 
all the houses on the side next the river, 
where unfortunately, St. Stephen’s Club 
and the new Opera House were now 
situated. Sir Aiea Hunt was then 
asked— 

‘* Supposing the public offices were concen- 
trated on this site, what property do you think 
it would be desirable for the Government to take 
pores to purchase in the immediate neighbour- 


His answer was— 


‘The ground on the south side of Great 
George Street bounded by Princes Street on the 
west, the Broad Sanctuary on the south, and St. 
Margarets’s Church on the east ;”’ 


And he continued— 


‘*T think it desirable to include in any scheme 
Abingdon Street, Great College Street, and the 
houses abutting on Westminster School; also 
the ground near the Wellington Barracks, which 
is bounded by York Street and James Street.” 


Sir Henry Hunt went on to say that 
Victoria Street had partially failed, be- 
cause enough property was not bought— 
only sufficient for frontages. ‘‘ Few 
people,” he said, ‘‘ will live in Victoria 

treet, overlooking the wretched pro- 
perty that exists there.” All the ground 
on the south side of Great George Street 
vp to Wellington Barracks Sir Henry 

unt estimated at £642,000. What we 
wanted was a concentration of the pub- 
lic offices, which Sir Richard Bromley 
had stated would result in the following 
advantages :—1. A saving of all the 
money paid for rent; 2. Economy on the 
amount annually paid for the repair of 
buildings; 3. A better arrangement of 
all public records; 4. Saving of time in 
the transaction of official business and 
greater convenience to the public; 5. A 
more prompt audit of public expendi- 
ture; and 6. General economy. Since 
1868 there had been no Committee, and 
in spite of the excellent advice given 
by the Committee in that year, advice 
which he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) enter- 
tained and desired to impress upon the 
House, we found now that even in Par- 
liament Street all the houses had not 
been purchased up to Great George 
Street. Thus, by want of foresight and 
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of a comprehensive plan, we had added 
to the value of the property we required 
by the bit by bit system we had fol- 
lowed. The Foreign Office, upon which 
alone the sum of £24,000, already men- 
tioned, had been twice expended since 
the year 1831, and the India Office were 
both full of blunders, which would not 
have occurred if the proper quantity of 
ground had been purchased in the first 
instance. The India Office had been 
aptly described by Lord Russell as con- 
taining windows that did not let in the 
light, and passages that led to nothing. 
There were passages in the same building 
which in the day time had to be lighted 
with gas. Neither would the offices have 
been built in their present form. It was 
because we had only a small piece of 
ground that we had to group as many 
as we could together. The whole of the 
property desired, not only up to Great 
George Street but as far as Westminster 
Abbey, might have been purchased for 
the sum of £4,000,000. After deducting 
£36,000 now spent in the hire of build- 
ings, and about £300,000, which would 
probably be derived from the sale of 
certain public offices, the ultimate cost 
would be reduced, according to his own 
calculation, to about £3,000,000, for 
which amount adequate buildings might 
have been erected. The general feeling 
was opposed to the system of bit by bit 
purchase, even on economical considera- 
tions. Yet, in spite of the advice which 
had been given by the Committees to 
which reference had been made, we had 
still the old unsatisfactory state of things, 
and that, too, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase of business in recent years 
which rendered the adoption of a more 
comprehensive system all the more ne- 
cessary. By the adoption of such a sys- 
tem there could be no doubt that for a 
sum of money which would be small 
when compared with what we expended 
under the existing system we could have 
a set of public offices which would be 
infinitely better than the present, and 
more worthy of the country. The adop- 
tion of a more comprehensive system, 
of the nature which he had indicated, 
would be attended with various advan- 
tages, both in the way of economy and 
the furtherance of Public Business, and 
he trusted that the matter would re- 
ceive the attention of the Govern- 
ment and the House. He hoped the 
Government would appoint the Com- 
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mittee, and that its labours would do 
something to improve and beautify the 
metropolis. He thought that their pub- 
lic buildings ought not only to be an 
ornament to the metropolis, but a great 
education to the people. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER expressed 
an earnest hope that the Government 
would grant the appointment of this 
Committee. Good might have been done 
if Dover House, between the Treasury and 
the Horse Guards, had been purchased, 
and the land lying between Parliament 
Street and Great George Street, and also 
between Parliament Street and the river. 
The official buildings of the country had 
not grown at all in proportion to the 
Public Business. It was quite necessary 
not only to give public servants adequate 
remuneration, but to place them in fairly 
suitable buildings in which to perform 
their work; he believed the country would 
not grudge the money requisite for both 
objects. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
subject was well worthy the attention of 
the Government, and he thought both 
the House and the country were indebted 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
for having brought it forward in the 
comprehensive and able manner in 
which he had. There was one point 
which he (Sir George Bowyer) hoped the 
Committee, if granted, would take into 
consideration—he meant the propriety of 
making public buildings loftier than was 
now the practice in this country. Land 
was very expensive, but air cost nothing, 
and a great deal of money would be 
saved by erecting buildings higher than 
was now the custom. A grand effect 
could not be produced without height. 
If buildings were made much higher, 
they would be more capacious, a great 
deal would be saved in area, and they 
would be more handsome. Even if the 
National Gallery were only made twice 
or three times its present height it 
would have a certain grandeur. The 
quadrangle of Windsor Castle was 
another of the public buildings of the 
country which was low, and which 
therefore lost much of the attraction and 
grandeur of aspect that would otherwise 
attach to it. This Motion might be con- 
sidered a call to repentance as regarded 
the past, and its importance could not 
be better illustrated than by reference to 
what had occurred in regard to the site 
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for the New Courts of Law. An enor- 
mous area had been acquired; the houses, 
of which the rents constituted a consider- 
able annual income, had been entirely 
cleared away, and the new buildings 
were not commenced for several years, 
so that they lost not only the rents, but 
also the interest on the purchase money, 
which had remained perfectly unpro- 
ductive. He hoped that would be a 
warning against similar proceedings in 
future. He also hoped that one result 
of the appointment of the Committee 
would be the adoption of some plan of 
public buildings without so-called orna- 
mentation, carving, or statues, and that 
thereby there would be a large saving to 
the public purse, and more useful and 
much handsomer buildings than had 
hitherto been erected. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER said, that though it was true 
the Forms of the House would not allow 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
to move, nor the House to proceed to 
the appointment of such a Committee as 
he asked for; yet he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was quite prepared to 
say, in answer to his observations, that 
the Government would be most happy 
to co-operate with him in the formation 
of such a Committee as he had suggested. 
It might be of very considerable use, 
and the time which his hon. Friend had 
chosen for bringing the subject under 
the consideration of the House was very 
suitable. He confessed he shared, in 
common with all Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, some dread when he heard plans 
for large and comprehensive public 
buildings discussed, and he confessed he 
was not so much impressed with that 
portion of his hon. Friend’s argument as 
perhaps he expected with reference to 
the house in which he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had the honour to reside. 
It was no doubt true, as his hon. Friend 
had said, that it had been condemned 
some years ago, but it had since done 
very good service, and was by no means 
to be considered as valueless to the 
country. At the same time, nobody could 
doubt that the time must come when 
some further changes must be made in 
our public buildings, and the longer 
they were delayed, the greater the price 
they would have to pay for the land 
ultimately to be occupied. Everyone 
who looked at the subject must feel the 
force of the argument as to the very 
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great annual expenditure incurred by 
renting buildings which were not only 
not the property of the Government, but 
scattered very inconveniently over diffe- 
rent parts of the town, and in places 
unsuitable to the purposes to which they 
were put. Therefore, it was in the 
interests of true economy that they 
should deal with this subject in a bold 
and comprehensive way, keeping in 
mind the great maxims of economy 
which he would venture to remind the 
House ought to guide them as far as 
they could in this matter. He did not 
at all undervalue esthetic considerations. 
Of course, if they were to have any great 
construction of offices, they musi be 
suitable to the purpose for which they 
were intended, reasonably handsome, 
and appropriate to this part of this great 
metropolis; but, on the other hand, they 
must take care not to sacrifice higher 
considerations or lay too great stress on 
mere architectural display. He was sure 
this was the spirit in which his hon. 
Friend asked for a Committee. It was 
very heart-breaking when they had spent 
a large sum in erecting a building of 
architectural character, to find that two 
things might have been avoided if they 
had not uselessly sacrificed them to the 
fancy of some architect—money might 
have been saved, and more convenience 
might have been attained. He hoped 
the Committee would look carefully into 
the whole of this subject. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend that this was a 
very suitable time for looking into the 
question. It was some considerable 
period since there was any such inquiry 
by a Committee of that House; and in 
the interval some experience had been 
gained by the erection of the new Foreign 
Office, the India, and the Home Offices, 
There were unoccupied and unfinished 
portions of buildings to be dealt with, 
and there was unoccupied ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the India Office 
which it was undesirable te leave unoccu- 
pied longer than could be helped. The 
Government would be willing to have a 
Committee constituted with an intention 
and Instruction to inquire into the 
most useful and, at the same time, the 
most suitable way of providing for the 
wants of the public Departments, and 
laying down a plan on which Parliament 
could act with some consistency. Schemes 
were proposed, talked over, and some- 
times adopted, and sometimes notices 
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were given for the acquisition of land, 
and, after all, some uneasiness was felt 
on the score of expense, the matter stood 
over, and afterwards property had to be 
acquired at a higher price than would 
have been given in the first instance. 
If his hon. Friend would give Notice for 
an early day, say Monday, of a Motion 
for a Committee, the Government would 
assent to it and co-operate with him in the 
formation of the Committee. In conclu- 
sion, he thanked the hon. Member for 
bringing the subject forward and for the 
manner in which he had introduced it. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE—COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON, in rising to 
call attention to the organization of the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, said, he believed that the heads 
of that Office were fully impressed with 
the importance of the duties of the de- 
partment which related to commerce, 
and he could testify that it was impos- 
sible to have any transactions with the 
gentlemen who were connected with that 
department without feeling grateful for 
the readiness and courtesy with which 
those who had business with them were 
invariably met; but it was precisely 
because there was that impression of the 
importance of the duties which required 
to be discharged, and that readiness to 
meet what were believed to be the re- 
quirements of the public service, that he 
regretted to find there was no intention 
apparently of giving additional strength 
to the department in question. It seemed 
to be supposed in official quarters that 
nothing was required beyond what at 
present existed; but that was not the 
impression of the Mercantile Bodies of 
the country. Year after year at the 
annual meetings of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce motions had been 
brought forward, the object of which 
was to improve that portion of our public 
service to which he referred; and al- 
though he did not agree with the pro- 
posal which had been received with the 
greatest amount of favour by those 
Bodies—namely, the appointment of a 
Minister of Commerce, he entirely shared 
in the feeling that a want existed which 
ought to be supplied. So far back as 
1864 a Select Committee of the House, 
known as Mr. Forster’s Oommittee, 
had been appointed on the subject; at 
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that time the relations of this country 
with foreign States were in the hands 
jointly of the Board of Trade and the 

oreign Office. Questions appeared to 
have been handed backwards and for- 
wards between those Departments in a 
manner which occasioned great loss of 
time, which was in various ways preju- 
dicial to the commercial interests of the 
country, and which culminated in 1864 
in the neglect of a question which arose 
upon the commercial relations of Eng- 
land and Belgium. A number of changes 
had been made since then. One was 
effected in 1866, when the Commercial 
and Consular departments of the Foreign 
Office were amalgamated ; but the Com- 
mercial department of the Board of 
Trade continued to exist. In 1872 that 
department of the Board of Trade was 
abolished ; and he thought it was gene- 
rally understood at that time that steps 
would be taken of such a nature as to 
constitute what he might call a true 
department of Trade at the Foreign 
Office. A further change, he believed, 
had since occurred; but the net result 
of all the alterations had been that in 
the opinion of the commercial Bodies of 
the country the department was not yet 
in a satisfactory condition. He gave in- 
stances showing that official information 
on important subjects was not obtained 
at the Foreign Office until many weeks 
and even months after it had apyeared in 
the newspapers ; and occasionally there 
was also delay experienced in the publi- 
cation of those interesting Reports which 
were received from our various Consuls 
abroad. He referred to cases in connec- 
tion with the imposition of duties on 
goods in Russia and Austria, more par- 
ticularly in the iron trade, in one of 
which the Foreign Office did not appear 
to be in possession of information until 
five months after it could have been ob- 
tained. [Mr. Bourxe inquired what par- 
ticular instance the hon. Member referred 
to.] He referred to an inquiry as to 
the duties whieh under the most favoured 
nation clause were leviable by Austria 
on machinery. He imputed no blame to 
the heads of the Foreign Office; but it 
seemed to him that there was a want of 
force within the department itself to deal 
with those questions, and that if it had 
been more fully and adequately organized 
he had no doubt they would have dealt 
with these and other matters with 
greater promptitude. It was not possible 
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for a private Member of the House to 
say what the constitution of the depart- 
ment should be; it was the business of 
the Foreign Office so to constitute itself 
that each department should be fully 
capable of meeting the requirements of 
that portion of the business which was 
entrusted to it. When the question of 
the admission of gentlemen to the Foreign 
Office Diplomatic Service was discussed 
in the House a short time since, the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) pointed to the great 
facilities which existed in the Office for 
mutual interchange, and exemplified this 
by referring to the ease with which gen- 
tlemen had been withdrawn from their 
duties to accompany Lord Salisbury on 
his recent diplomatic mission. It oc- 
curred to him (Mr. B. Samuelson) at the 
time, that that remark did not apply to 
the commercial department. He wished 
to ask the Under Secretary if it were 
true that a gentleman who was actively 
engaged in the business of the Commer- 
cial department had been appointed a 
Commissioner to negotiate the Treaty of 
Commerce with France, and that he 
would be accompanied by Sir Louis 
Mallet. A more judicious selection 
could not be made; but would the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
assure the House that the places of the 
gentlemen to be sent from the depart- 
ment could be as well and as readily 
supplied from the general staff as the 
places of those gentlemen who had been 
taken from the Foreign Office to accom- 
pany Lord Salisbury to Constantinople ? 
It should be remembered that France 
was not the only country with which we 
were likely to be in negotiation at this 
time for a Commercial Treaty. A new 
Treaty must be made with Italy, and 
our Commercial Treaty with Austria, 
signed on the basis of the most fa- 
voured nation clause, was only of short 
duration. With these three countries 
we had a commerce amounting to 
nearly £100,000,000 sterling, and there 
should be no want of strength in a de- 
partment having charge of matters of so 
much importance. He thought he need 
say no more in order to point out how 
important it was to have a properly or- 
ganized department to deal with transac- 
tions of that kind. These were matters 
which could not be delayed, for he be- 
heved that loss had already accrued to 
this country with regard to the neglect 
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of the renewal of the Treaty with Aus- 
tria. As he was unable to conclude with 
a Motion, he would only say that if he 
had raised the question, it was not be- 
cause he accused the Foreign Office of 
any breach of duty. There was only a 
want of strength in that department 
which required to be supplied. If he 
were asked what remedy he should like 
to have applied to the existing state of 
things, he would reply that it was much 
more important that an Under Secretary 
should be appointed for the department 
in question than that a new legal Under 
Secretary should have been appointed at 
the Foreign Office. He would be glad 
to hear that something was being done 
to increase the working power of the de- 

artment, and he trusted that the Under 

ecretary would be able to give the 
House some satisfactory assurances on 
the subject. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that it 
was the duty of each Member of the 
House to do all he possibly could in 
order to preserve and extend that com- 
merce which had made this country what 
it was in the eyes of the world. It had 
been said that the commerce of England 
had attained to the highest point which 
it was destined to reach; but he hoped 
and believed that that would not be 
found to be the case. At any rate, we 
should certainly take care not to allow 
ourselves to fall behind our neighbours. 
The feeling of the commercial commu- 
nity was that the Foreign Office gave a 
little more attention to politics and diplo- 
macy than to commerce. That might be 
a wrong impression, but it was an im- 
pression which existed ; and if the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs could dis- 
abuse the public mind of that idea he 
would render a distinct service. Com- 
merce was the life-blood of the country, 
and certain he was that the House would 
not refuse to strengthen this depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office in any way 
which the Government might think ne- 
cessary. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
MEXICO.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN called attention to 
the several cases of inconvenience arising 
to the trade of this country, owing to 
the want of Diplomatic or Consular re- 
lations between Great Britain and 
Mexico, Our trade with that country 
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was somewhat considerable. He be- 
lieved the imports valued last year some 
£700,000 or £800,000, and the exports 
to us some £800,000 or £900,000, and 
that trade could be largely increased if 
official relations were re-established be- 
tween the two countries. There was, he 
knew, some little difficulty in the way 
of bringing about an understanding in 
consequence of some point of honour 
or punctilio between this country and 
Mexico; but surely from the position 
which England held she could readily 
afford to make the advances which 
would terminate the existing dispute. 
He hoped that the Foreign Office would 
give their serious attention to the subject, 
with the view of taking some steps to 
remedy the present state of things and 
bring about one which would promote 
the interests of both countries. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was per- 
sonally in favour of the establishment 
of a separate Department of Trade and 
Agriculture; but until that was possible 
he wished the House of Commons would 
give such assistance to the Foreign 
Office as would strengthen it and enable 
it to meet any emergency that might 
arise. He could say for himself and for 
those with whom he acted, who were 
connected with Chambers of Commerce, 
that they had always found the Foreign 
Office ready and willing to co-operate 
with them in all matters which they had 
occasion to bring under the notice of 
that Department. Their letters were 
promptly answered, and every possible 
information was cheerfully given. There 
could be no doubt, however, on the 
other hand, that the Staff of the Foreign 
Office required to be strengthened, and 
that the branch of it which was con- 
nected with Trade and Commerce was 
entitled to claim the services of a Secre- 
tary of its own. Lord Tenterden, of 
whom he could not speak too highly, 
had devoted some of the time which he 
could spare from other matters to com- 
mercial subjects, but the Foreign Office 
had to draw on the Indian Office in cases 
of emergency—for instance, in the late 
Conference at Constantinople and in the 
negotiations for the new French Com- 
mercial Treaty. In regard to the ques- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Mexico, 
he had been requested by a large num- 
ber of merchants trading there, or who 
might wish to trade there, earnestly to 
press the question upon the attention of 
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the Government. He, therefore, desired 
to support the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea, having 
no doubt that the re-opening of Diplo- 
matic or Consular relations between 
England and that country would be of 
great advantage to the trade of each, 
He was glad to see that France was 
meditating a restoration of diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, and he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be able to co-operate in the endeavour 
which the French Government seemed 
disposed to make. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he did not think 
that either the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) orthe hon. Member for Ban- 
bury (Mr. Samuelson) could have cause 
to complain of the fact that a division 
was not possible upon the questions they 
had brought under notice, because it 
was clear that upon both subjects there 
was not much difference of opinion in 
principle. In regard first of all to 
Mexico, of course every one must wish 
that our relations with foreign Powers 
should be as amicable as possible, and 
also that every facility should be given 
for increasing as much as possible our 
commerce with foreign countries. What 
was so much to be regretted was that 
when our relations with Mexico were 
broken off, they were broken off in a 
manner which rendered it almost im- 
possible for the British Government to 
initiate any step to restore them. What 
happened was, that in 1867, when the 
revolution in Mexico came to an end, 
the Mexican Government refused in the 
most arbitrary manner to have any com- 
munication whatever with those Powers 
which had diplomatically recognized the 
Emperor Maximilian, and not only did 
they break off these relations, but they 
declared all Treaties made with those 
Powers to be null andvoid. He did not 
mention these facts for the purpose of 
widening the breach between ourselves 
and Mexico, but in order to show how it 
was that the Government was prevented 
from renewing the negotiations. And 
until some advance was made by Mexico 
it was considered by many persons im- 
possible to restore the former relations. 
They had, however, told many persons, 
and he was free to state, that if the Mexi- 
can Government by itself or through the 
mediation of another Power, made pro- 
posals for the restoration of the relations 
which once existed between their own 
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country and England, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed to meet 
those proposals in a friendly manner. 
With the exception of the few cases 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Swansea he had not heard of any hard- 
ships inflicted upon British commerce 
with Mexico owing to the fact that we 
had no Consular representative there. 
Our Consular business had, since the 
rupture of the relations, been conducted 
by the United States Consul. It would, 
without doubt, be advantageous to have 
Consular representatives of England at 
the Mexican seaports; but the con- 
dition of affairs in Mexico was such 
that it would not be desirable to place 
Consular officers in the interior of a 
country the Central Government of 
which was not likely to give to such 
officers the protection which they had 
a right to require. In a despatch of 
Lord Derby’s he said that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no wish to be 
on any other but friendly terms with 
Mexico, both countries having interests 
in common, and that any communication 
from the Mexican Government would 
receive the most friendly consideration. 


With regard to the subject to which the 
hon. Member for Banbury had referred, 
he was glad to give him the warmest 
thanks for the manner in which he had 
spoken of the Commercial department 


of the Foreign Office. It would tend 
to encourage that department in the 
efficient performance of its duties. The 
hon. Member had, however, stated that 
the commercial community of the coun- 
try was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the business of the department 
was managed. He (Mr. Bourke) could 
not think, judging from the small num- 
ber of hon. Members present, that this 
was a perfectly accurate representation 
of the facts. He agreed in the opinion 
which had been expressed, that the 
prosperity of the country turned on the 
mode in which its commercial relations 
were managed. With regard to the re- 
organization of the Office which had been 
made, he had never heard that the com- 
mercial Bodies of the country were dis- 
satisfied with it. It was true that in 
former times when the business was 
divided between the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office, the work was 
not done in a satisfactory manner, but 
since the re-organization of the depart- 
ment in 1872 a much better state of 
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things had existed. As far as the 
question of tariffs which had been raised 
was concerned, he could only say that it 
involved considerations which could not 
be dealt with offhand, but that careful 
attention should be paid to the points 
which had been laid before the House. 
The hon. Member had made allusions to 
the examinations for the Diplomatic ser- 
vice, and had inquired whether any in- 
terchange of duties could take place. 
There was no difficulty on that subject. 
The organization of the Commercial de- 
partment of the Foreign Office was 
exactly the same as that of any other 
of the departments, and there was not 
the least difficulty in transferring a clerk 
from one department to another, al- 
though such transfers did not often take 
place. So far as regarded the constitu- 
tion of the Commercial department, it 
was organized exactly in the same way as 
any other department of the Office, and 
it would not be possible to put an Under 
Secretary at the head of one department 
without putting a similar officer at the 
head of the other departments. The 
commercial Bodies who came up to 
London had no complaint to make 
of the way in which the business was 
transacted, and under those circum- 
stances he certainly did not think a suffi- 
cient case had been made out for a 
change. He, at the same time, was 
glad that the hon. Member for Banbury 
had had an opportunity of bringing the 
subject before the House, because he 
was quite sure his noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office would pay 
every attention to the debate and would 
not, if he saw necessity for it, hesitate 
one moment to increase the staff. He 
could not, however, hold out the hope, 
seeing the way in which the work of the 
office was done, that any great charge 
would be made in the organization of 
the Commercial department. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £127,437, Public Buildings. 

(2.) £16,290, Furniture of Public 
Offices. 

2B 
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(3.) £34,275, Houses of Parliament. 

(4.) £2,250, New Home and Colonial 
Offices. 

(5.) £8,488, Sheriff Court Houses, 
Scotland. 

(6.) £195,741, Revenue Department 
Buildings, Great Britain. 

(7.) £9,337, British Museum Build- 
ings. 
(8.) £48,305, County Court Buildings. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,664, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for 
erecting and maintaining new Buildings, in- 
cluding Rents, &c., for the Department of 
Science and Art.” 


Mr. DILLWYYN said, that there was 
a very large increase in this Vote. It 
began very moderately with a sum of 
£2,000, and it had gone on growing, 
growing, growing ever since. 

Mr. EDWARD JENKINS remarked 
that these Votes were taken under a 
Treasury Letter, dated May 24, 1866, 
which, in addition to a previous ex- 
penditure of £119,000, authorized a 
further expenditure of £195,000. The 


House ought to be informed how much 
of that sum had been already taken. 
One of the items in the present Vote 
was £3,000 for the enlargement of a 
sketch by Mr. Leighton, and he thought 
some explanation on that subject was 


due to the House. He complained of 
the manner in which the accounts of the 
Science and Art Department were pre- 
sented to Parliament. They were not 
submitted to Parliament, as was the 
case with the British Museum. It was 
a Chinese puzzle to him to know how 
this money had been spent. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL gave some ex- 
planations as to the purposes for which 
the different items were intended. 
£1,390 was required to decorate the Re- 
freshment Room, the South Court, and 
the Lecture Theatre, the other item of 
£1,320 was to discharge outstanding 
claims in respect of decorative works on 
the Lecture staircase. 

Mr. BARING objected to Votes 
which seemed only proposed for the 
purpose of gratifying the extravagant 
whims of the original designer. 

Mr. MELLOR wished to know whether 
the contracts for the various buildings 
were submitted to public tender ? 
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Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE was of 
opinion that the expenditure on the 
South Kensington Museum had given the 
greatest satisfaction to the general public, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that all the 
buildings at South Kensington were the 
subject of tender and contract, and the 
greatest care was taken that the work 
should be executed by responsible 
builders, and at the lowest possible cost. 
The enlargement of a sketch by an 
artist could not, however, be made the 
subject of tender. The whole amount 
of the sum mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) had been 
spent on the buildings which were com- 
pleted. The expenditure now required 
for the construction of an Art library 
had been rendered necessary by the re- 
moval of the old building, which had 
become unsafe. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, this was the 
commencement of an expenditure which, 
they. were informed, would amount to 
£80,000, and possibly would come to as 
much more. They had already spent 
only £735 on this Art library, and they 
ought to pause before they committed 
themselves finally to the enormous ex- 
penditure which was contemplated— 
namely, £71,607—and which he looked 
upon as unnecessary. He moved that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£5,000 in respect of the Art library. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,664, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for erecting and maintaining new Buildings, 
including Rents, &c., for the Department of 
Science and Art.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. GERARD NOEL said, this coun- 
try possessed the most magnificent Art 
collection in the world, but it was 
crowded into insufficient rooms, and a 
new building was absolutely necessary. 
While the Government were not pre- 
pared at present to proceed rapidly with 
the work in question, on account of want 
of funds, they thought it desirable to 
incur some expenditure, so as not to 
disband a number of skilled artificers 
who were at present employed. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL con- 
sidered the explanation of the right hon. 
Member (Mr. Noel) unsatisfactory. He 
thought this Vote was neither one thing 
nor another. The Government ought 
to determine to go on and finish the 
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work out of hand, or they ought not to 
touch it at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON also supported the 
reduction of the Vote, and wished to 
know under what circumstances this 
large expenditure commenced, and what 
it was to lead to. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that con- 
sidering the state of the revenue, and 
the diminished confidence of the people 
in the South Kensington establishment, 
the House would do well to endeavour 
to stop this increasing expenditure. 

Viscount SANDON said, that the 
question of enlarging the Art library 
had been pressed on the Government 
last Session by several hon. Members. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite had asked 
him whether it was not the fact that the 
health of the students suffered in conse- 
quence of the confined room in which 
they had to study. [ Cries of ‘“‘Name!”’] 
He did not remember the name at that 
moment; but he recollected the question 
having been asked, and that it caused 
him to pay a special visit to the library, 
where he found that the allegation was 
correct, and that many of the students 
had suffered materially from overcrowd- 
ing. This building was required for 
Art education, and was constantly being 


used by artizans, students, and others ; 
and it was necessary that it should be 


put into a good condition. Part of the 
building was at present dangerous for 
the safety of the collection of engravings, 
and that danger ought to be removed. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the Com- 
mittee ought not to interpose its vote, 
and prevent a place being built for the 
study of high Art ; but was this building 
really required ? 

Viscount SANDON said, the present 
building must be replaced, and it would 
be foolish to do that in an unworthy 
manner. The plan had been adopted 
by the Government, and this was part 
of a larger scheme. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the library might be a very sensible 
thing ; but he objected to money being 
spent for the purpose in driblets, and 
recommended the withdrawal of the 
Vote till the Government decided whe- 
ther the work was really to be carried on. 

Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
the Government were proceeding on the 
lines which hon. Members opposite 
wished, and had specially urged upon 
him last year. It was part of a great 
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scheme, and this was not a Vote taken 
for something which had not been well 
considered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
Committee would not be put to a divi- 
sion. He understood that this library 
was necessary for the use of artists and 
artizans, and they could hardly say that 
the work should be done in an incom- 
plete manner. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood that the 
Works Department had had to put 
pressure upon the Treasury, and that 
the Treasury had acceded with a bad 
grace. He hoped that the Committee 
would now put their foot upon this Vote, 
and not yield as the Treasury had done. 
It seemed to him that they were having 
an extravagant building. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had referred to the authentic record of 
their proceedings, and he found that the 
junior Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) last year spoke of the absolute 
necessity of providing library accommo- 
dation at South Kensington. The then 
First Commissioner of Works (Lord 
Henry Lennox) responded in a manner to 
meet the very reasonable view of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and, doubtless, of 
other hon. Members opposite ; and the 
Vote was in fulfilment of that promise. 

Mr. EDWARD JENKINS said, that 
what he objected to was not that the 
expenditure asked for should be de- 
manded, but that it should be asked for 
by a sort of side-wind, instead of being 
honestly set forth to the Committee 
under its proper designation in the first 
instance. There was great expenditure 
at the South Kensington Museum for 
engravings, whilst there was at the 
British Museum a fine collection of en- 
gravings, which it was very difficult to get 
tosee. Ifthey were to spend £80,000, ac- 
cording to the original estimate, for the 
Art library and facade, a full statement 
ought to be made to the House. 

Mr. SWANSTON asked whether the 
new building would cover the whole of 
the ground on the south side of the quad- 
rangle? Ifso, it was a moderate sum 
for such a purpose. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, it would 
not cover the whole of the ground. The 
plans could be seen. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked whether the 
new building was really wanted ? Many 
of the sums expended on South Ken- 
sington had been the cause of grave 
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public scandal, and it was right that the 
present proposal should be properly in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that last 
year’s Supplementary Estimates inclu- 
ded a Vote for £3,500 on account of 
the Science and Art Library and facade, 
and there was distinct notice given that 
it was proposed to spend £80,000. [ Mr. 
Dittwyny : When wasthat?] That was 
in July. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I hope it will be a 
warning to the House not to take Sup- 
plementary Estimates in July again. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he would 
not object to the Vote, if the Committee 
could see the plans, and know exactly 
what was proposed to be done by the 
Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whe- 
ther the voting of the £5,000 would 
pledge the House to the expenditure 
of £80,000? 

Sr ANDREW LUSK wished the 
Vote postponed, as they did not know 
what had been done. 

Mr. GREGORY thought it would be 
satisfactory to know what the country 
was getting for the £80,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON also desired informa- 
tion as to what the £80,000 comprised. 

Viscount SANDON trusted that the 
Committee would come to a decision on 
the matter, which he must again say 
had been well considered. The sum 
asked for now was only a portion of the 
amount that would be required, though 
no doubt the voting of a part did commit 
the House to the whole. What was in- 
tended was to provide an Art library 
and a reading-room for students to go 
to. He understood last year that the 
House had agreed to the expenditure of 
£80,000; but he could not pledge him- 
self that that sum would cover the whole 
cost of the building. The Art library 
was, he believed, an institution quite 
unique in England. It was perfectly 
free, and advantage was taken of it not 
only by artists and those connected with 
Art in higher positions in life, but also, he 
was informed, largely by working men. 
It would not be worthy of the country to 
have a building of a shabby character, 
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and it was proposed that it should be | g 


constructed with good terra-cotta orna- 
ment, after the manner of the quad- 
rangle, with which hon. Members were 
familiar. The whole sum would be ex- 
pended on the Art library and the 
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reading room, and in making more 
safe their depositories of articles in the 
Museum. The House having voted the 
sum taken for commencing the work, 
it would hardly now refuse what was 
required for continuing it. Any hon. 
Member who wished to see the plans 
could see them at South Kensington. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 30; 
Majority 58.—(Div. List, 


Noes 88: 
No. 59.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) £133,500, Surveys of United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked, whe- 
ther any steps had been taken, or were 
about to be taken to complete the survey 
of North Wales ? 

Mr. RAMSAY asked, when it was 
probable that the survey of Scotland 
would be completed? It was begun 40 
years ago, and he thought there was no 
more extravagant method of spending 
money than spreading it in this way over 
along series of years. He should be glad 
to learn from the Chief Commissioner of 
Works when the sur sy would be com- 
pleted, and how soon the country would 
have the advantage of getting any return 
for the money which had been expended 
during so long a period. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
give an assurance to the country that the 
survey of Scotland might be expected to 
be completed at an early date. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
survey of many of the counties of North 
Wales had been discontinued. Prece- 
dence had been given to the mineral dis- 
tricts ; but as they had been surveyed, the 
staff had been withdrawn to be employed 
elsewhere. The whole of the main land 
of Scotland had been surveyed. The 
survey of the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, which would complete the ge- 
neral survey, was now in progress. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £9,490, Harbours, &c. under 
the Board of Trade. 
(12.) £10,000, Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
ade. 
(13.) £208,991, Rates on Government 
Property. 

Mr. HAYTER asked why there had 
been a diminution of £30,000 in the 
Vote? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
estimate of expenditure had been here- 
tofore taken at an approximate amount. 
It was only recently that the Government 
had been able to get at anything like a 
correct amount, which accounted for the 
apparent decrease. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £1,000, Wellington Monument. 

Mr. GOLDSMID asked when this 
monument would be completed? He 
asked the same question when he entered 
the House in 1866, 15 years after Wel- 
lington’s death, and he was then in- 
formed by the First Commissioner of 
Works that the monument would be 
completed in the course of a year or 
two; and the same answer had always 
been given in subsequent years to the 
same question. From what he could 
see, however, when he visited St. Paul’s 
last week and looked through the cracks 
of the scaffolding surrounding the monu- 
ment, it would be some time yet before 
the work would be completed. He must 
again say he should much like to know 
when it was likely to be finished. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied, that 
he went to St. Paul’s about a month ago, 
and on inquiry he was informed that the 
monument, which had been 25 years in 
hand, would be completed in six weeks 
or two months from that time. 

Mr. GOLDSMID inquired whether 
the original ridiculous design by which 
an equestrian figure of the Duke sur- 
mounted the canopy over his recumbent 
figure, was to be carried out. He would 
advise that the pedestal which had been 
placed over the baldachino should be 
removed, as the monument would be 
quite complete without it. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL stated that the 
equestrian statue would not be erected. 
He was diffident about expressing any 
opinion upon it in that critical Assembly ; 
but he thought when the monument was 
completed and was thrown open to the 
public that it would be found to be a 
noble one, and well worthy of the illus- 
trious man whose memory it was in- 
tended to perpetuate. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman wish the pedestal to be left or 
removed ? 

Mr. GOLDSMID hoped that the 
pedestal would be removed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the object 
of the hon. Member for Rochester, whose 
presence the House always enjoyed, was 
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to inquire when the pedestal was to have 
a figure on the top of it, and he trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would long continue 
to be a Member of the House to ask the 
same question. 

Mr. GOLDSMID remarked that if the 
hon. Gentleman would prefer that he 
should put his observations in the form 
of a question to the House he would 
oblige him. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he would 
not pledge himself to remove the pedes- 
tal without grave consideration. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £70,000, Natural History Mu- 
seum. 


In reply to Mr. Dintwyn, Mr. Epwarp 
Jenkins, and Sir Henry Havetock, 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
although the architect’s estimate had 
been £350,000, yet when the contract 
came to be given out, it was found it 
would have to be increased to £395,000. 
Of the £80,000 voted last year, only 
£70,000 had been expended, and hence 
only £70,000 was asked for in the 
present Vote, which was a decrease of 
£10,000. The sum which remained to 
be voted would be sufficient to complete 
the building. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,825, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, for the Metropolitan Police Courts.” 


Mr. RYLANDS asked if that was the 
sum of money to be contributed towards 
the purposes of the police courts them- 
selves, as regarded maintenance, or was 
any part of it a grant in aid of the erec- 
tion of those buildings in London. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
amount was not a contribution towards 
the maintenance of the courts, but that 
£5,000 of it was towards the erection of 
Bow Street police court, the entire cost 
of the work being a charge on Votes of 
Parliament. 

Mr. RYLANDS hoped the Committee 
would refuse to pass the estimate. They 
had £5,000 now asked for without the 
slightest information as to the total 
amount required. This coming down to 
the House for grants from the Consoli« 
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dated Fund to aid the metropolis in the 
matter of police courts was open to 
grave objection. He would like to know 
why Liverpool and other large towns 
should not come down for grants. He 
thought the policy was one that could 
not be maintained. He would like to 
know, whether the Government could 
inform the Committee what the total 
cost would be? He’ begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£5,000. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,825, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3ist day of March 
1878, for the Metropolitan Police Courts.”— 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not give the information. The 
present police court was not adequate, 
and a new one was required. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought that means 
should be adopted in cases like the 
present for showing what the entire cost 
would be, and that might be done by a 
separate column. By voting the sum of 
£5,000, the Committee could not know 
to how large an expenditure they might 
be committed. He objected to the Com- 
mittee being asked to vote £5,000 when 
they had no information given to them 
as to the total cost of the new court. It 


might turn out that it would be £40,000 
or £50,000, and it was in this sort of 
way that the House got committed to 


large expenditure. A vote of this sort 
was taken to begin with, and next year 
the Committee would be told they had 
sanctioned the first Vote and were 
bound to go on. 

Mr. MELLOR agreed with the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that 
the metropolis should be subjected to 
the same rules as other places. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS reminded 
the Committee that the metropolitan 
police courts had a claim on the Exche- 
quer whidh provincial courts had not, as 
as a great deal of business was done in 
the metropolitan courts affecting the 
whole country as well as London, and 
the fees received there were paid into 
the Exchequer, whereas the fees in the 
borough courts belonged to the muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that as well 
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know the object of this expenditure ; 
whether it was for the site of a court, or 
for the building. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the 
£5,000 was for pulling down the old 
building and commencing the new one. 
At present, no definite estimate could be 
arrived at, and from what was said on 
the subject last, year it was thought ad- 
visable that no time should be lost. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER thought it 
was quite time a new police court should 
be built at Bow Street. The state of the 
police cells in which the prisoners were 
placed in the morning while waiting to be 
brought before the magistrate was dis- 
graceful. The late Sir Thomas Henry had 
frequently spoken to him on the subject. 
He had examined them, and could say 
that they were not fit for a man to be 
kept in for five minutes. He should 
like to know whether any improvement 
of them was contemplated. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that these build- 
ings should be erected; but Parliament 
ought to have some estimate of the cost 
before this Vote was taken. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman placed the 
Committee in a worse position than be- 
fore, leaving it quite uncertain what was 
to. be paid, as no estimate had yet been 
made. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL admitted that 
an estimate ought to be given, and he 
was prepared to withdraw the Vote. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS quite agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
William Fraser) that the cells in the 
metropolitan police courts were not such 
as they ought to be; but a great im- 

rovement had been made within the 

ast two years, and it was the anxious 
desire of the Commissioners to continue 
their improvement. The cells under the 
jurisdiction of the First Commissioner of 
Police, in which night prisoners were 
confined, were generally in a satisfactory 
state. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK could not help 
thinking, when he heard so much about 
the state of the police cells, that some 
people talked too much of what they did 
not understand. They were not quite 
such barbarians in London as people 
tried to make them out, and the police 
cells, like the police courts, belonged to 
a former day, and were not, perhaps, so 
good as they might be, but they had been 
improved and would by-and-by be made 
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better. Certain persons had almost lived 
in them for years and years, and he 
objected to their being held up to exe- 
cration in this way by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir William 
Fraser). 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER explained 
that he had not spoken of police cells 
generally, but of those attached to the 
police courts. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave 
withdrawn. 


(16.) £120,325, New Courts of Justice 
and Offices. 

Str HENRY JAMES complained of 
the delay in the erection of these build- 
ings. Enough money had not been spent 
in accordance with previous Votes. 
£1,181,000 had been expended, princi- 
pally for the site, £218,000 of which 
had been expended on the erection of 
the buildings, leaving a sum of £547,000 
to be expended. They were, therefore, 
paying interest on the £1,181,000 with- 
out any result. By the original con- 


tract the buildings were to be finished 
in 1880; but it was quite evident from 
the little progress that had been made 


that the contract could not be fulfilled 
within the time. At the present moment 
not only had no return been received 
for a very large expenditure, but the 
administration of justice was inadequate 
for the want of proper buildings for its 
administration, and the evil every year 
would become more aggravated. He 
did not blame the Government, the con- 
tract having been entered into with their 
Predecessors; but an expression of opi- 
nion on the part of the Committee might 
be of service. It was evident that the 
contractors could not fulfil their contract. 
He hoped that warning would be given 
to the contractors that they must fulfil 
their contract, or the penalties would be 
exacted as some return to the public for 
the expense and inconvenience which 
would be caused by the non-completion 
of the work by the specified time. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, the hon. 
and learned Member was justified in ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction at the slow pro- 
gress made with the building ; but lately 
the progress made had been more satis- 
factory, and the evidence of this was the 
fact that there had been a Supplementary 
Estimate for £40,000 to provide the 
money required for work that had been 
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done. The administrative offices would 
be completed by the spring of next year. 
It would be a strong measure to enforce 
the penalties, but the expediency of 
doing so would be taken into conside- 
ration, and every endeavour would be 
made to force on the building as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. GREGORY considered it was 
most desirable on all accounts that the 
building should be completed with as 
much despatch as possible. The Govern- 
ment were losing something like £40,000 
or £50,000 a-year in the shape of interest 
upon the money laid out upon the site, 
and they were also compelled to pay a 
composition to the rates in respect of the 
buildings pulled down. There was a 
much more serious consideration, how- 
ever, than any mentioned by his hon. 
and learned Friend—namely, the im- 
possibility of bringing the new Judica- 
ture system into harmonious operation 
until these buildings were completed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £1,082, New Palace at West- 
minster—Acquisition of Lands and Em- 
bankments. 


In reply to Sir Wiz11Am Fraser, 


Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that no 
conclusion had been arrived at as to the 
disposal of the vacant land to the west 
of the Houses of Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £177,637, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance 
of the several Public Buildings in the Depart- 
ment of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished 
to make an inquiry of the hon. Gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench. In the 
Vote under the head of Board of Works 
no less a sum than £29,000. was put 
down for the labour of the servants of 
the Board. He asked whether the work 
might not be more economically done by 
contract ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, though the 
sum was £29,000, yet if the hon. Gen- 
tleman turned to the Schedule he would 
find that it referred to a large number 
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of buildings, and the amounts themselves 
were very small. The work was executed 
by contract, as far as possible. 

Mr. BUTT said, in the Vote there 
were items which ought not to be in- 
cluded at all. Forinstance, considerable 
grants for Queen’s Colleges were in- 
cluded, and they would more properly 
come under the head of education. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Vote 
was set forth in the usual manner. 

Mr. MELDON, referring to the Vote 
of £431 for the Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin, said there were other places like 
the Botanic Gardens which afforded an 
immense amount of amusement to the 
public, and also encouraged a taste for 
flowers, and tended very much to elevate 
the masses. The Botanic Gardens was 
a very useful place, and drew an im- 
mense population out of Dublin away 
from the public-houses, and tended very 
much to the public advantage. But 
there was another place which was pro- 
bably of very much more use, and which 
stood very much in need of some assist- 
ance from the Government. He referred 
to the Zoological Gardens, which were 
not only celebrated in Ireland, but had 
acquired a European fame. The breed- 
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ing of wild animals had been conducted 
there with very great success, and they had 
acquired a wide reputation for efficient 


management. He regretted to say that 
the amount of support they received from 
the public was not at all adequate to their 
deserts and necessities. The Zoological 
Gardens were very badly in want of houses 
for keeping the wild beasts, and he hoped 
the Government would take into consi- 
deration between now and next Session 
the propriety of giving a grant to the 
Gardens. At a time when they were en- 
deavouring to legislate with the view of 
keeping people out of the drinking shops, 
he thought that one of the first things 
they ought to do was to afford them 
greater facilities for spending their time 
in places of harmless recreation. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would see his way next 
year to recommending a grant that 
would enable the parties to provide per- 
manent houses for the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens. Another point to 
which he wished to call attention was 
the frightful state in which the Board 
of Works allowed the Four Courts of 
Dublin to remain. The Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer had only 
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lately been incapacitated from discharg. 
ing his duties by reason of an illness re- 
sulting from the filthy, dirty state of the 
Court in which he sat. When he spoke 
of the Court of Exchequer, he might 
apply the same remark to all the other 
Courts. The state in which they were 
kept was monstrous, but no order could 
be obtained from the Board of Works to 
put the Courts in a proper state either 
as regarded the condition of the sewage 
or the ventilation. It was only very re- 
cently that it was found impossible for 
the Judge, jury, or counsel to remain in 
one of the Courts, it was in so bad a 
state, arising from the miasma which 
obtruded into the atmosphere; but al- 
though this had been going on for a 
length of time, the Board of Works 
could not be induced to make arrange- 
ments such as would render the build- 
ings properly habitable. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would see that the 
Board of Works did their duty in this 
matter. 

Mr. BUTT objected to the way in 
which these Estimates were set out, as 
compared with the way in which similar 
Estimates were brought forward for 
England. He should have been in- 
clined to object to the Estimates with 
regard to the Queen’s Oolleges and 
other matters, but owing to the way in 
which the Votes were furnished, he 
could not go through them without 
great inconvenience and an unnecessary 
tax on the time of the House. He 
would suggest, however, that the Irish 
Votes should be furnished in the same 
way as the English Votes. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved the 
reduction of the Vote by a sum of £100. 
He complained thatno detailed statement 
was given of Estimates for expenditure 
on post offices in Ireland. On a recent 
occasion, in the city of Limerick, a new 
post ‘office was built; but the old one 
was still kept open for the accommoda- 
tion of the public in that portion of the 
town in which it was situated.. Suddenly 
that post office was closed, and the busi- 
ness was transferred to a shop in the 
neighbourhood so small and inconvenient 
that merchants and professional men had 
informed him they were afraid to trust 
important letters to it, and were thereby 
subjected to considerable inconvenience. 
The closing-up of the old post office had 
all the appearance of a job, and had 
caused much dissatisfaction. He as- 
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sumed the cost of fitting-up the shop as 
a post office was about £100, and there- 
fore he moved the reduction of the Vote 
by that amount. He considered it a viola- 
tion of all laws of economy to make such 
a removal, and complained that the fact 
was not set out in the Estimate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £177,537, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, for the Erection, Repairs, and Mainte- 
nance of the several Public Buildings in the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland.” —(Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
recommendation of the hon. Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), as to the 
Zoological Society of Dublin had been 
anticipated, and a sum of £500 was 
annually granted to that Society. With 
regard to the Four Courts, he would 
undertake that the attention of the Office 
of Works in Ireland should be called to 
the observations of the hon. Member. 
If he was rightly informed, however, 
it was not altogether in the power of 
the Office of Works to prevent the 
state of things complained of. If the 
Liffey was in a better condition it would 
be much more easy for the Office of 
Works to undertake to place the Four 
Courts in a better condition ; still, so far 
as it was in their power to remedy the 
evils, he would undertake that every effort 
should be made by them for that pur- 
pose. The remarks of the hon. Member 
as to the closing of the post office in Lime- 
rick had taken him and his noble Friend 
the Postmaster General completely by 
suprise. His noble Friend was not 
aware that anything had been done to 
inconvenience the inhabitants of Lime- 
rick, and an inquiry would be made into 
the particular case mentioned. With 
regard to the complaint of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Butt), he would 
do all in his power to make the Esti- 
mates generally more intelligible when 
they were next laid before the House. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY withdrew 
his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAMSAY objected to an item 
of £13,000 for the erection of public 
elementary schools in Ireland being in- 
cluded in this Vote. They should be 
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placed before the House in the Vote 
for educational purposes. 

Mr. MELDON thought that the item 
of £13,000 referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk was an illustration of 
the inconvenience alluded to by the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick of 
mixing up Votes which should be kept 
distinct. The year before last this sum 
came under discussion with the Educa- 
tion grant, while last year and this year 
it was placed among the Public Buildings 
works, with which it really had nothing 
to do. He also wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, whether the Government 
were prepared to put the vested schools 
on the same footing with non-vested 
schools as regarded Government grants ? 
The non-vested schools managers were 
empowered to erect residences for 
teachers, paying half of the purchase 
money by instalments, Government find- 
ing the other half. But the other class 
of managers did not enjoy the same 
privilege. He would also like to know, 
if the Government would make it com- 
pulsory on the part of managers to erect 
residences for teachers ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that the reason why the item for 
schools in Ireland appeared in this Vote 
was, that the money was' expended by 
the Board of Works in Ireland, and 
not by the National Education Board 
as the latter Board had nothing to 
do with the purchase of land, and the 
erection of buildings thereon. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare, he did not think it 
desirable to compel the managers of 
schools to provide residences for the 
teachers, but the question whether a 
system of loans should not be substi- 
tuted entirely for the present grants in 
aid of building was one well worthy of 
consideration. He was expecting a full 
report on the subject from the proper 
Department, and that was the reason 
he had made no proposition with regard 
to it. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that the ex- 
planation was not satisfactory, and that 
this system of expending public money 
prevented any comparison being drawn 
between the grants for the three coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MELDON wished to state that 
the observations that he made with re- 
ference to the compulsory provision of 
having school residences were made 


Service Estimates. 
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without consultation or communication 
with anyone, and they represented his 
own views only. He thought that it 
was just as requisite to provide a resi- 
dence for the teacher as to find the chil- 
dren with suitable appliances. A grant 
of money would not be made unless all 
the arrangements of the school were 
approved of, and he asked why a grant 
should be made where a residence was 
not provided? These were his own 
views, and he hoped the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would not lose sight of this 
point. Then, with reference to the 
Zoological Gardens, he was perfectly 
well aware that the charge for main- 
tenance was included; but the drift of 
his observations was that some money 
should be spent beyond the mere main- 
tenance—some small sum of £200 or 
£300—to do what was necessary for the 
protection of the animals which they 
had there for the purpose of amusing 
and interesting the visitors. 

Captain NOLAN observed that if 
they were compelled to find residences 
for the teachers, one-half of the schools 
in Ireland would be closed, and the 
teachers would thus be deprived of their 
salaries. In the interests of the teachers 
of Ireland he hoped that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would not make 
this compulsory provision. He was 
anxious to see residences for the teachers, 
but he thought that it would be very 
wrong to shut up all the schools where 
a residence was not provided for the 
teacher. It certainly would be a very 
great advantage to have them if the 
Government would provide them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(19.) £11,660, Lighthouses Abroad. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,907, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1878, for the British Embassy Houses and Lega- 
tion and Consular Buildings, including Rents 
and Furniture.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF com- 
plained that the Government had not, 
ursuant to a recommendation of the 
ouse in 1870, purchased Embassy 


Mr. Meldon 


{COMMONS} 
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houses in place of renting them. As 
matters stood they were constantly ex- 
posed to increased rentals, and from the 
present Estimates it appeared that the 
rental at Berlin had been increased from 
£1,500 to £3,000 a-year, which was an 
extravagant sum, as at St. Petersburg, 
which was quite as expensive as Berlin, 
only £1,440 was paid for a better 
house. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL pointed out 
that there was sometimes an objection 
to purchase in the event of the price 
being too high. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, there were 
many items in this Vote which required 
explanation, and he would therefore 
move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 


(Mr. Macdonald.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID wished to draw 
attention to the case of the Embassy 
house at Rome—{ ‘‘ Progress ! ’? }|—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER would have been glad, as this 
was the last Vote, if the Committee 
would have consented to have completed 
its discussion ; but as there really ap- 
peared to be a desire to debate some of 
the items, he would not oppose the 
Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon J/on- 
day next ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS LAW 
CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in moving 
for leave, said, that at that late hour it 
was not his intention to take up any 
length of time in laying before the House 
the provisions of a Bill which he hoped 
he might be permitted to introduce to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to Factories and Workshops. Before 
going into the measure at all, he thought 
it would only be due to the Royal Com- 
missioners who inquired into this matter 
for a considerable space of time, that he 
should thank them publicly for their 
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labours, and for the great mass of evi- 
dence which they had got together, as 
well as for the very able Report which 
they had presented to Parliament. The 
Acts of Parliament relating to factories 
and workshops at present were contained 
in no less than 16 statutes, and the Com- 
missioners were quite right in saying 
that the first thing to be done was to 
consolidate the Acts. Anyone who re- 
membered the way in which these Acts 
had grown, the tentative processes with 
which they first commenced, the way in 
which they had been improved from 
time to time and from year to year, and 
the way in which they had been ex- 
tended to different trades and manu- 
factures, and eventually to include work- 
shops—of course, a very much larger 
scheme—must see that in passing 16 or 
17 Acts of Parliament of that kind, the 
present state of the law must be very 
much confused, more particularly when 
it was remembered that all those statutes 
were full of exemptions of all kinds and 
descriptions; many of them most incon- 
veniently placed in Schedules to the Acts, 
and dealt with in such a way as that, at 
the present moment, it required really a 
very great amount of study to find out 
what the law on any particular point 
really was. Therefore the first object 
he had in view was to sweep away all 
these Acts of Parliament and repeal 
them, and the Bill which he hoped to 
present to the House would be a con- 
solidation of all existing statutes relating 
to these matters. He hoped the House 
would not think the Consolidation Bill 
too long when he said that the 16 statutes 
had been placed in 100 clauses. The 
next question he had to consider was 
how far he should extend the provisions 
of the factory law. Of course, that 
might be done in one of two ways. 
They might, in the first place, extend 
them to every person employed every- 
where, but that was too wide a field for 
him to be inclined to enter upon. The 
Commissioners did, however, recommend 
certain extensions of the Acts, and that 
was the other alternative he referred to. 
They first recommended that he should 
take the Bakehouse Acts in and repeal 
them; and he had also extended that 
recommendation to certain other trades, 
such as public laundries, shipbuilding 
yards, at industries of that kind. Now, 
if they went into the old law they would 
find, as the Commissioners stated, that 


{Arrm. 6, 1877} 
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it was drawn in three different ways. 
First of all, there were textile factories, 
which were dealt with in a most re- 
stricted form. Then they had the appli- 
cation of the law in a modified form in 
the Acts of 1864 and 1867 to other 
manufactures; and, lastly, there were 
the workshops, to a certain extent fol- 
lowing the same lines, but vastly diffe- 
rent in the way in which they were 
treated, and creating a great amount of 
confusion between persons working in 
one class of manufactory and those work- 
ing in another. It often happened that 
children sometimes of the same family, 
and frequently living in the same street, 
were working in these factories, and 
great confusion existed as to their hours 
of labour and matters of that kind. It 
was, of course, quite impossible in trying 
to amend the law, to place everybody 
upon the same level, and if they did they 
would be inflicting great hardship in 
many cases. On the other hand, by re- 
laxing other restrictions in certain cases, 
they would revive many of the evils 
which the Factory Acts were designed 
to cure. He proposed to start by deal- 
ing with the textile factories. He had 
taken it for granted that when the Act 
of 1874 was passed, so far as those fac- 
tories were concerned, they had arrived 
at a satisfactory settlement, both as re- 
garded employers and employed, and it 
was not his intention in this Bill to inter- 
fere with that settlement in any way. 
With regard to the other factories and 
workshops, he had endeavoured to draw 
them together as far as possible. He 
had done away with the limit of 50 
hands, which was the dividing line be- 
tween factories and workshops, than 
which a more unsatisfactory line of divi- 
sion could not be taken, for it often hap- 
pened that persons employed 48 hands 
in order to escape the provisions of the 
factory law and to remain under the 
Workshops Act. He had retained in 
his Bill the names of ‘ factories” and 
‘‘ workshops,” and of ‘“ manufacturing 
processes”? and “handicrafts,” simply 
as a convenient nomenclature, but the 
words would have the same meanings in 
the Interpretation Clause. There could 
be no doubt, however, that there must 
be a certain difference between a manu- 
facturing process and handicraftism, and 
that some dividing line was necessary, 
because some relaxation must be given 
in certain trades. He had, therefore, in 
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the Bill called that a factory—he was 
not now speaking of textile factories—in 
which there was any steam, water, or 
other mechanical power used, and he 
classed all the rest under the head of 
workshops. When hon. Members read 
the Bill they would find that both fac- 
tories and workshops, so-called, were 
dealt with precisely on the same basis, al- 
though in one or two instance there were 
certain relaxations, which he had re- 
ferred to as being necessary, in favour 
of the workshop class. He did not wish 
to interfere with adult female labour 
any further than was necessary, and 
therefore he proposed to allow women 
their own hours; and he did not think it 
was wise to restrict adult women work- 
ing where there was steam, water, or 
mechanical power. The other restric- 
tions were of slight importance. Then 
came the question of how they were to 
meet the case of domestic factories, where 
a man had his workshop in his own 
family, and in regard to that the hours 
of labour alone would be dealt with. 
But so far as sanitary measures went, it 
was very much better, in his opinion, to 
leave them under the Sanitary Acts. He 
did not interfere with that or the ques- 
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tion of their meals or their registration, 
because he did not think it was possible 
to have a sufficient staff of Inspectors to 


carry it out. These were the main lines 
upon which the Bill had been drawn. 
He would now very shortly explain the 
working of the Bill. The first part of 
the Bill was given entirely to what he 
called the law of factories—that was to 
say, where there was nothing but an ordi- 
nary factory or workshop the whole law 
was given very simply. He would now 
run over the heads very shortly. There 
was a provision as to the prevention of 
the escape of effluvia or anything offen- 
sive from a drain ; secondly, a provision 
as to the fencing-in of machinery and 
matters of that kind; and then they 
came to the point of meal hours, in 
which case he had drawn a distinction 
between the textile and non-textile fac- 
tories keeping the textile factories to 
the Act of 1874. There was a great 
change made in the hours concern- 
ing those employed in workshops, be- 
cause they were thrown into the same 
category except in the case of adult 
women, who would remain as at the pre- 
sent moment. With regard to the clause 
relating to the holidays, and the clause 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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with regard to education, and also with 
regard to certificates for fitness, and cer- 
tified surgeons, and to accidents, that 
was the whole law simply put in the first 
33 clauses of the Bill for the ordinary 
model workshop or factory. He treated 
them all in the same manner, so that 
members of the same family and of the 
same neighbourhood, though working at 
different places, would be pretty much 
on the same footing. He next came to 
the second part of the Bill, which re- 
ferred to particular classes of factories 
and workshops. He was alluding to 
those exemptions which formerly were 
put at great length in Schedules— 
exemptions which enabled certain fac- 
tories at certain times to work at from 
8 to 8 and from 9 to 9, instead of from 
6 to 6. But there were one or two 
points of importance in which he had 
treated those exemptions in a différent 
way from the present law. In the first 
place, no exemption for the future could 
be given to an individual manufacturer. 
The exemption, where it applied at all, 
applied to a class of manufacturers or a 
locality, and the reason for the exemp- 
tion was shown in the Bill. A man did 
not apply as he used to do to the In- 
spector for leave; but the exemption 
was placed in the Bill itself, and the 
trades to which the exemption applied 
would be found in the Schedules of the 
Bill; and the Secretary of State had 
also power, if he thought fit, for special 
reasons pointed out in the statute, to 
extend the exemption to special trades. 
There were also special clauses in the Bill 
to show that where these special exemp- 
tions were allowed certain special provi- 
sions would be added, in order to avoid 
certain special dangers, as a condition of 
manufacturers availing themselves of the 
exemptions in the statute, and before any 
manufacturer could avail himself of any 
of these exemptions he would be bound 
to fix in the factory a notice of his inten- 
tion todo so. There was a further ex- 
emption to which he would allude, and 
that was as to the question of hours; 
because there was a class of persons 
whom he thought it was necessary to 
deal with in the second part of the Bill, 
and that was the class of persons en- 
gaged in bleaching and dye works. 
There would be a great objection to 
putting them on the same footing as 
— employed in textile factories, 

ecause textile factories had always 
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hitherto stood by themselves, and there 
had never been in a textile factory any 
of the exemptions to which he had al- 
luded ; therefore, he had put bleaching 
and dye works in the second part of the 
Bill, because they had certain exemp- 
tions which it was almost necessary they 
should have by the peculiar circum- 
stances of their trades, because in the 
trades in which they were employed 
they could not stop at a moment’s notice. 
They had, by law, an extra half-hour 
for certain processes, and if that was not 
granted, the whole of their trade might 
be put a stop to. Then came the ques- 
tion of hours, and looking to all the cir- 
cumstances, as to the character of the 
trades and the engagement of the chil- 
dren of the same families working, some 
in one, and some in another factory, he 
proposed that the hours in bleaching 
and dye works should be the same as 
the hours in textile factories. That was 


the course which he had adopted, after 
much ‘discussion, and he felt sure that 
it would give great satisfaction to the 
country. The third part of the Bill took 
up the administration of the law. He 
wished to add very little, if at all, to the 
number of Inspectors, but there was 


one matter that must be altered, and 
that was that the whole inspection 
should be under one head. They had— 
as hon. Members were aware—at pre- 
sent two co-ordinate jurisdictions in the 
factory administration. For both the 
gentlemen exercising it he had the 
highest regard and esteem; they were 
both most admirable public servants; 
they had worked the Acts most judi- 
ciously, and deserved the thanks and 
praise of the country. At the same time 
he thought that for the future carrying 
on of the work it would be very much 
better to have all managed by one head. 
That really was the Bill. And he hoped 
that hon. Members when they came to 
read it, would see that it was clear, and 
that its provisions were easy to be un- 
derstood, that no mistake was possible 
as to the provisions affecting any parti- 
cular trade, and that it would practi- 
cally put an end to the confusion which 
now existed. He had endeavoured to 
take care that masters should be respon- 
sible for the health, safety and comfort 
of those under their charge, and he 
hoped on the other hand, that those who 
were employed would find that they 
had every consideration, not only for 
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their health and safety, but for their 
education, and would be satisfied with 
the change. He did not think he should 
be justified in taking up any longer the 
time of the House. Although he had 
altered the scheme, he had preserved 
the spirit of the old law, and had en- 
deavoured in the Bill to consolidate it 
on broad and general principles. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the measure 
proposed was of too much importance 
to be discussed at that hour. He must, 
however, express his satisfaction that 
the Home Secretary was going to stand 
by the educational clauses of the Factory 
Act of 1874. There was an important 
exception, however, as to the regula- 
tions affecting children in regard to hours 
of labour and education. He referred to 
children employed in agriculture. The 
effect of the Bill would be that children 
employed in textile manufactories—say, 
in a village in Yorkshire—would be 
educated from the age of 10 to 13; 
while children, perhaps of the same 
family, employed in agriculture would 
only be educated up to their 10th year. 
He thought the House should recognize 
the fact that education was as important 
in the one case as in the other, and he 
wished to know if there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
supplement this Bill by another, in order 
to improve the education of agricultural 
children. If the right hon. Gentleman 
should find it inconvenient to answer at 
once, he (Mr. Fawcett) would ask the 
question on a subsequent occasion. 

Mr. TENNANT said, that by the 
Bill one great inequality remained un- 
touched. He should therefore on the 
second reading move the following Re- 
solution :— 

“That, in any measure for the consolidation 
and amendment of the Law relating to Fac- 
tories and Workshops, it is desirable, in the in- 
terests alike of employers and employed, that 
all trades and manufactures employing the 
same class of labour should be placed on the 
same footing, and under the same protective 
and restrictive regulations.” 

Mr. MACDONALD congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on having 
placed the whole inspection of workshops 
and factories under one head. There 
were several matters which, he con- 
sidered, would be defects in the working 
of the measure, but he would, at the 
present, abstain from expressing any 
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general opinion upon its merits. That 
he thought the proper course, as, from 
a mere statement as to what a Bill was, 
they were often drawn into making 
statements they often had cause to regret. 
He should like to know when the Bill 
would be in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the Bill had been printed for some time, 
and he hoped it would be in the hands 
of hon. Members by the beginning of 
the week—say, Monday or Tuesday 
next. He would not propose the second 
reading until the country had had an 
opportunity of considering the provisions 
of the Bill—namely, on Thursday, the 
26th April. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to Factories and Workshops, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Cross and Sir 
Henry Setwin-lpperson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 123.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION OF 
TOWNS (IRELAND). 


Select Committee of last Session to inquire 
into the operation in Ireland of the following 
Statutes, 9 Geo. 4, c. 82, 3 and 4 Vic. c. 108, 
17 and 18 Vic. c. 103, and the Acts altering 
and amending the same; and to report whether 
any and what alterations are advisable in the 
Law relating to Local Government and Taxation 
of Cities and Towns in that part of the United 
Kingdom, re-appointed :—Committee to consist 
of Seventeen Members:—Mr. Kavanaeu, Mr. 
Burt, Sir ArtHur Guinness, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
MvrHoianp, Mr. Cotirws, Mr. Assueton, Mr. 
Ratuzsong, Mr. Arrorney Genera for Ire- 
LAND, Sir JosepH M‘Kenna, Mr. Bruen, Mr. 
O’SHaveunessy, Mr. Cuartes Lewis,‘Dr. Warp, 
Mr. James Corry, Mr. Murpny, and Sir 
Micuatt Hickxs-Beach:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

Ordered, That the Reports and Evidence from 
the “ Local Government and Taxation of Towns 
Inquiry Commission (Ireland),” be referred to 
the Committee.—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 9th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrpty—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
(Vore on Accounr)—Resolutions [April 6] 
reported. 


Mr. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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Pustic Brits — Resolution in Committee — Or. 
dered — First Reading—Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1) * [126]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Lo Government 
Provisional Orders (Horbury, &c.) * [126]; 
Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) * [127]. 

Committee—Mutiny—x.P. 

Committee—Report—Prisons (Scotland) * [4-124]. 

Considered as amended—High Court of Justice 
(Costs) * [99]. 

Third Reading—Judicial Proceedings (Rating) * 
[77], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o1Qo — 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH DEPART. 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the Post 
Office has not established direct commu- 
nication between Manchester and the 
London Stock Exchange, Liverpool and 
the London Stock Exchange, and Glas- 
gow and the London Stock Exchange ; 
and, why a like facility is not afforded 
between the Dublin and London Stock 
Exchanges? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (for Lord Joun 
Manners): The Post Office did not es- 
tablish direct communication between 
the London Stock Exchange and the 
Manchester and Glasgow Stock Ex- 
changes ; it simply continued the privi- 
lege of an arrangement which had been 
afforded by the late telegraph compa- 
nies, and the continuance of which ar- 
rangement is justified by the large 
amount of business transacted. The 
number of messages passing between 
the London and Dublin and Stock Ex- 
changes is insufficient to warrant the De- 
partment in giving up a wire exclusively 
for their transmission. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—SANITARY 
CONDITION OF PORTSMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
his attention has been called to the re- 
port of Dr. Thorne Thorne, which ap- 
peared on the 17th ultimo in “ The 
Hampshire Telegraph” and ‘Sussex 
Chronicle” in respect to the sanitary 
condition of Portsmouth, and more 
especially to the two following cases, 
viz. :— 

“In the overcrowded house of a tailor and 
dealer in second-hand clothing, a child was 
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attacked with scarlet fever. Isolation was im- 
possible, and a second child was attacked, one 
case terminating fatally. At the house of an- 
other tailor, where several cases occurred, I as- 
certained that at the date of the outbreak the 
mother divided her time between nursing her 
sick children and the manufacture of articles of 


clothing ;” 

and, whether, considering the repre- 
sentations that have already been made 
to the Government in respect to cases of 
this kind, it will order an inquiry to be 
made into the danger that exists for the 
spread of contagious diseases by allow- 
ing tailors to manufacture clothing in 
their private dwellings ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
the Report of Dr. Thorne, which was a 
very important and interesting one, as 
to the sanitary condition of Portsmouth. 
The gist of that report was, not that 
there had been any actual spread of 
scarlet fever in Portsmouth in conse- 
quence of the practice of tailors making 
clothes in their own homes, but was to 
the effect that the authorities ought to 
provide further accommodation, with a 
view to the isolation of the disease in its 
early stages. The Report, which was 
dated January last, had been referred 


by him to the authorities of Portsmouth, 
and they had replied that they were 
taking steps to provide proper hospital 


accommodation for such isolation. The 
two cases of the tailors to which the 
hon. Member had referred were specially 
alluded to by Dr. Thorne, who might 
have gone further and given other cases. 
He had been in communication with his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
on the subject, and he was not aware 
that at this moment there was anything 
which would show the necessity for 
taking further steps with respect to 
strengthening the provisions of the 
Public Health Act in connection with 
the matter. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
OF WICKLOW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BYRNE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
Town Commissioners of Wicklow have 
been recently compelled to pay to Mr. 
Finlay, the Government auditor, seven- 
teen pounds ten shillings and sixpence 
for taxed costs, and five pounds three 
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shillings and fourpence, the auditor’s 
charges for lost time, in relation to pro- 
ceedings before the magistrates of Wick- 
low for the recovery of a surcharge of 
three pounds, in which the magistrates 
refused to order any costs; and, whether 
he, as a Member of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has any control over such 
charges ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: 
I am informed, Sir, that this surcharge 
of £3 was part of a disallowance of a 
considerably larger sum made by the 
Government auditor on the Town Com- 
missioners of Wicklow for the year 1875. 
It had been illegally paid by the Com- 
missioners to the Chairman for presiding 
at the election of Town Commissioners. 
He refused to refund it, but paid it 
without notice into the bank while the 
case was being heard by the magistrates. 
The magistrates in these circumstances 
did not consider themselves justified in 
making an order for costs, being pro- 
bably unacquainted with the provisions 
of the law which enact that an auditor 
in such circumstances— 

‘*shall be paid by the Governing Body all 
such costs and expenses, including a reasonable 
compensation for his loss of time, incurred by 
him in such proceedings, as are not recovered by 
him from” 
the person against whom the surcharge 
is made. I think it is clear that the 
amount of costs incurred in such a case 
cannot depend on the sum for which 
the surcharge is made, and it is, I think, 
also clear that a person in the position 
of a public auditor ought not to be 
charged with costs incurred in the execu- 
tion of his duty. I do not consider that 
there is any necessity for my interference 
as a Member of the Local Government 
Board. 


THE CUSTOMS (LONDON)—THE PLAY- 
FAIR SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is proposed to apply the scheme of the 
Right honourable Saislbceiiet the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh University, commonly 
called ‘‘the Playfair Scheme,” to the 
Customs London Establisment; or, if 
not, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any other scheme in contempla- 
tion ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the views of 
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the Government on the immediate ap- 

lication of ‘‘the Playfair scheme ’’ had 
one set forth in an Order in Council of 
the 12th of February, 1876. The out- 
door establishment of the Customs had 
been already dealt with, and the other 
branches of that Department would be 
revised, in common with other branches 
of the Civil Service, according to the lines 
laid down in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Report and the Order in Council. The 
detailed application of the Report could 
not be promised unconditionally, as it 
might be subject to considerations of 
expenses and the varying circumstances 
of particular Offices. 


EGYPT—SALE OF SLAVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government has yet 
received information from Egypt as to the 
alleged sale of three hundred women at 
Cairo a few days after the Egyptian 
Government had sent a ship of war down 
the Red Sea for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade; whether the statement of 
Captain W. R. Kennedy, R.N., to that 
effect is confirmed; and, whether that 
sale was in any way at the instance of 
the Egyptian Government; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
remonstrated with the Khedive on such 
inconsistency ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received in- 
formation in reference to the alleged sale 
of 300 women at Cairo from the Consul 
general at Cairo. The Consul general 
stated that he had madea mostcarefuland 
minute inquiry into the statement, and 
he had not been able to find anything at 
all to substantiate the statement of Mr. 
Kennedy, which appeared in the news- 
papers last February. The Consul also 
stated that it would be, in his judgment, 
impossible that a public sale of slaves 
on so large a scale could have occurred 
without becoming generally known ; and 
he added that it was the habit of the 
authorities at Cairo to capture the dif- 
ferent batches of slaves that were at- 
tempted to be brought into Cairo, and to 
release them. 


BRITISH MEDICAL DEPARTMENT CODE 
(INDIA).—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 

Secretary of State for War, When para- 
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graph 25 of the British Medical Depart- 
ment Code (India), viz.— 

‘‘In order to be qualified for holding an ad- 
ministration appointment in this country” 
(India) ‘‘it is required that an executive medi- 
cal officer should have served as a surgeon for 


three years with a European regiment in 
India,” 


was made general in its application, and 
in what manner this conversion of a rule 
believed to be local into a general rule, 
was made known to the officers affected 
by it in the general medical service of 
this country; whether there are any 
medical administration officers now hold- 
ing appointments who have not com- 
plied with the condition of paragraph 
25; and whether this local rule now 
made general has been published in 
England with the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for War; and, if so, whe- 
ther that publication legally sets aside 
the condition of the Royal Warrant 
1876, paragraph 16? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, it 
was not made general until the issue of 
the Warrant of 1876, but it must have 
been perfectly well known throughout 
the Department, because in 1867 it was 
necessary to pass over 60 or 70 officers 
to obtain the requisite number for India 
who had the qualifying service. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, there are medical administrative 
officers now holding appointments who 
have not complied with the ccadition of 
Paragraph 25, for the necessities of India 
having been supplied, some of the offi- 
cers who were then passed over, as above 
stated, were promoted to administrative 
rank at home and in the Colonies. The 
effect of this was really unfair, as it gave 
some men long tropical service, and 
others an undue amount of home ser- 
vice, and so interfered with the roster ; 
and, therefore, last year I considered it 
advisable, with the concurrence of His 
Royal Highness, to establish one system 
for promotion—namely, by selection, one 
of the elements of which was the neces- 
sity of having three years’ Indian ser- 
vice. This does not in the least set 
aside the conditions of Paragraph 16 
of the Royal Warrant of 1876, which 
lays down ability and merit as quali- 
fications for promotion, as opposed to 
seniority, but not as excluding other 
grounds for non-selection—such as ill- 
health, inability to perform tropical 
service, &e, ‘ 
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JAMAICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether a Memorial was received 
at the Colonial Office during the past 
year from the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
complaining of certain grievances under 
the new form of government instituted 
in 1865, and its defective administration, 
especially of the great increase of taxa- 
tion and public expenditure, of public 
works undertaken beyond the means and 
requirements of the Colony, and of mis- 
management in certain public depart- 
ments; whether any instructions have 
been given, or anything done, to remedy 
the evils complained of; and, whether, 
now that a new Governor is about to 
proceed to Jamaica, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will amend the new form of 
government by introducing a certain 
proportion of members elected by the 
different districts, or by increasing the 
number of non-official members to be 
taken as far as possible from the dif- 
ferent districts of the island, so as to 
afford an independent representation of 
the public opinion of the country ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a Memo- 
rial has been received (to the effect men- 
tioned in the first part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Question), purport- 
ing to emanate from the inhabitants of 
the island of Jamaica, though bearing 
the signatures of only a very limited 
alr of the population. The 

emorial has been retained in order 
that the Secretary of State may confer 
with the new Governor, Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, who has recently arrived in 
England, upon the questions of alleged 
defective administration which are raised 
by the memorialists, and upon other 
matters of importance which have been 
brought to Lord Carnarvon’s notice by 
gentlemen interested in the Colony. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
at present of effecting any change in the 
Constitution of the Colony, and informa- 
tion to that effect has already been con- 
veyed to the memorialists. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the Go- 
vernment, having had in their hands for 
some weeks the evidence taken before 
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the Royal Commission on Railway Acci- 
dents, is now prepared to introduce, 
during the present Session, any measure 
for the better prevention of accidents on 
Railways? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
before deciding what legislation should 
be adopted in consequence of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Railway 
Accidents, the Government have thought 
it desirable to confer with the railway 
companies as to what steps they would 
voluntarily take with regard to some of 
the principal recommendations contained 
in that Report. Until, therefore, the 
Government have learnt what course the 
companies will take, they are not in a 
position to state what legislation may be 
requisite. They hope, however, that 
good will result from the communica- 
tions which are going on, and that the 
companies will agree together to carry 
out some of the suggestions of the Com- 
mission to secure greater safety to the 
public. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can give any informa- 
tion as to the progress of the Mission to 
the South African Republic; and, whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement 
that Her Majesty’s Commissioner, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, has warned the 
Government at Pretoria that, failing an 
arrangement for Confederation ,it would 
be necessary to annex the territory of 
the Republic to Her Majesty’s South 
African Colonies ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, there is no 
official information which can at this 
moment be given to the House, but from 
private communications received at the 
Colonial Office there is reason to believe 
that Sir Theophilus Shepstone has 
pointed out to the Government of the 
Transvaal the hopeless condition of 
anarchy into which the Rupublic has 
fallen and the imminent risks of further 
outbreaks on the part of the Native 
tribes, involving the greatest danger not 
only to the whole White population of 
the Transvaal, but to the peace of Her 
Majesty’s Possessions in South Africa— 
a danger which would become very im- 
minent if he were to return, leaving the 
Government of the Republic in no safer 
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and stronger position than at present. 
Her Majesty's Governmant have no 
desere to interfere in the internal ad- 
ministration of the Transvaal, if the 
authorities are able to defend themselves 
and to maintain order; but failing this, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone may obviously 
be compelled, for the protection of the 
lives of British subjects, both in the Re- 
public and the neighbouring Colonies, 
to call in the aid of Her Majesty’s troops 
now stationed for the purposes of public 
security on the frontier of Natal. 


SUEZ CANAL CERTIFICATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the promise, which 
appears from Colonel Stokes’ letter to 
Lord Derby of 23rd February 1876, and 
the protocol of 22nd (Parliamentary Pa- 
pers, Egypt, No. 9, 1876) to have been 
made by M. de Lesseps, namely, that 
the practice of re-measuring ships having 
Suez Canal Certificates issued by the 
Board of Trade should at once be dis- 
continued, has been carried into effect; 
and, if not, what steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to obtain 
the performance of this undertaking ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir. We be- 


lieve that the promise has been carried 
into effect; and we are informed, upon 
the authority of M. de Lesseps himself, 
that the most stringent orders have been 
given to the officers of the Company not 
to measure vessels bearing the special 
certificate. 


ITALY—EXTRADITION OF ITALIAN 
CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther any correspondence has taken place 
between the Foreign Office and the 
Italian Government respecting the intro- 
duction into this country of Italian 
children taken away from Italy in viola- 
tion of the laws of that Kingdom ; and, 
if so, whether such Correspondence can 
be laid upon the Table; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
by diplomatic or, if necessary, legisla- 
tive action to second the efforts of the 
Italian Government to put an end to this 
practice ? 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE. 
QUER: Sir, I have made inquiry at 
the Foreign Office, but do not find that 
there is any very recent correspondence 
on this subject. In March, April, or 
May, 1874, the Italian Minister did call 
Lord Derby’s attention to the subject, 
and expressed a wish that this Govern- 
ment would avail itself of some means 
of applying the extradition principle to 
the case of children imported into this 
country under the circumstances to which 
the hon. Gentleman has alluded. Lord 
Derby referred the matter to the Home 
Office, and my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State communicated with 
the Foreign Office on the subject, point- 
ing out that there is no power of dealing 
with the case under any Extradition 
Acts; but suggesting that the Italian 
Government might prevent the egress of 
those children by refusing to grant pass- 
ports, and that this Government would 
do all that could be done to assist them, 
by preventing the ill-usage of the chil- 
dren by those who had charge of them. 
I do not find that there has been any 
further correspondence on the subject ; 
but there will be no objection to present 
what correspondence there is. 


ARMY—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— 
ALLOWANCES TO TROOPS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
intended to make any special allowances 
to the Offices and Troops serving in the 
Straits Settlements during the late out- 
break ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, it 
has been arranged that they shall have 
the same advantages as were enjoyed 
by the European troops sent to Abys- 
sinia, and application has been made to 
the India Office to ascertain what those 
advantages were in order that they may 
be given to them. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
WILLIAM ANCKETELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has as yet made 
the promised inquiry into the circum- 
stances affecting the fitness of Mr. 
William Ancketell to be retained on the 
commission of the ‘peace for the county 
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Monaghan, made public in the Belfast | cial inquiry into the present working of 
= r the Collector General’s office ? 


—— ; and, if he will lay upon 
the Table a Copy of the Lord Chancellor’s 


Report ? 

‘Ste MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
I submitted such information, Sir, on 
this subject as was in my possession to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
has, I believe, also received a statement 
from Mr. Ancketell himself. The Lord 
Chancellor has informed me that he did 
not consider himself justified in acting 
without further inquiry, as there is no 
complete authoritative report or other 
document to which, as finding the facts, 
reference could be made. He therefore 
recommended that an inquiry should be 
held into the subject by a Queen’s Coun- 
sel, and a warrant is now being issued 
for that purpose. 


NAVY-—CHIEF ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, in the pro- 
posed scheme for the promotion lt re- 
tirement of Naval engineers, it is in- 
tended that the provision by which all 
confirmed time from twenty years of age 
is to be counted shall apply to all chief 
engineers, or only to those chief en- 
gineers who have completed eleven 
years’ service in that rank ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON : Sir, I regret 
that indisposition prevents my right 
hon. Friend from being present to an- 
swer the Question of my hon. and learned 
Friend. I will, however, do so for him, 
and beg to say that this provision will 
only apply to those chief engineers who 
complete 11 years’ service in that rank. 
The chief engineers who have completed 
the 11 years’ service will, under the new 
regulations, be allowed to reckon from 
three to five years more time than for- 
merly—that is, the time they served as 
second-class assistant engineers. 


COLLECTOR GENERAL OF RATES, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Sm ARTHUR GUINNESS asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is his intention during this Session to 
introduce any Bill dealing with the legal 
powers of the Collector General of Rates 
for the City of Dublin ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will previously institute an offi- 








Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, a Bill extending the legal powers 
of the Collector General of Rates for the 
City of Dublin in certain points has been 
recommended to me by the Town Coun- 
cil, the two Boards of Guardians of the 
North and South Dublin Unions, and 
the Collector General himself. It is very 
possible that some such legislation as 
has been recommended is advisable ; but 
from the evidence taken by the Select 
Committee on Local Government and 
Taxation of Towns in Ireland last Session, 
I am inclined to think that some im- 
provement might also also be made in 
the direction suggested by my hon. 
Friend, and I will consider whether such 
an inquiry should be instituted. 


THE EMBASSY AT BERLIN—MILITARY 
ATTACHE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
withdraw our Military Attaché to the 
Embassy at Berlin; and, if so, whether 
he can state the circumstances which 
have induced the Government to adopt 
that course ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
reply to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I have to inform him that we have 
not withdrawn our Military Attaché 
from the Embassy at Berlin. General 
Walker has resigned the office he has: 
held with so much distinction, but the 
Government have not come to any 
decision not to fill it up.. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
—ALLEGED OUTRAGES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any informa- 
tion has yet been received from Her 
Majesty’s Consul with regard to the 
two outrages detailed by the correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” of 
the 26th March—one of which outrages 
was stated to have occurred at Otchievo, 
in Bosnia, and the other at Glomosh, in 
the Herzegovina; and, whether the 
Government has received any further 
information of the state of the rural 
districts of Bosnia and the Herzegovina ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am extremely 
anxious to give the House all the infor- 
mation that we have upon this subject, 
and it may be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that the day before the House 
adjourned for the holidays I mentioned 
that I had sent a telegram, as proposed 
on the 18th March, to Consul Holmes, 
asking him whether any outrages, such 
as had been reported. in Zhe Manchester 
Guardian, had come under his notice; 
and on the 14th I stated we received an 
answer from Mr. Holmes that he had 
not been able to hear anything of those 
outrages. Since the House adjourned 
we received two considerably long des- 
patches from Mr. Holmes upon this 
subject; and I hope that these des- 
patches will be amongst the Papers 
which will be laid before the House in 
a very few days; but if hon. Members 
will permit me, I will read one or two 
extracts which will give Mr. Holmes’s 
opinion generally upon the subject. Mr. 
Holmes says on March 14— 


“With reference to your telegram of 13th 
March, to which I have just briefly replied, re- 
garding the statement that murders and out- 
rages are on the increase in the north of Bosnia, 
I can only say that I have heard nothing to con- 
firm this, nor, so far as I can learn by inquiry 
to-day, has any oneelse. It is well known that 
bands of insurgents, with Despotovich at their 
head, have passed the winter unmolested at 
Grahovo and Bihké, and that there are roving 
bands along the frontier ; also that the desultory 
fighting between these bands and the Turks, 
which has been going on for many months, has 
long since had the effect of driving away most 
of theinhabitants, and no doubt murdersand other 
outrages occur on both sides. I havelately been 
informed on good authority (not Turkish) that 
12 Mussulman cattle dealers of Prujavor and 
Durbent, returning from Banialuka with the 
proceeds of their sales, were attacked at Zlatina 
by a band of insurgents and 11 of them killed. 
Probably this will lead to acts of retaliation, and 
I fully expect, now that peace has been made 
with Servia, and as the spring advances, all the 
unemployed and needy Slav patriots, aided and 
encouraged by Slav committees, will find their 
way into Bosnia, and cause a renewal of the 
brigandage on a large scale, which—ruinous to 
and deplored by both native Turks and Christians 
—it has pleased Slav sympathisers to call “in- 
surrection.” It is no wonder, then, that with 
these prospects those Christians who still remain 
should be anxious toquit the country, and I think 
that the unavoidable dilemma in which they 
are placed now, between their enraged Mussul- 
man neighbours and their filibustering friends 
from without, has much more effect in deter- 
mining their action than alleged atrocities on 
the part of the Turks, which it has been the 
fashion to take for granted.” 


That is a portion of one despatch, and 
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there is another despatch dated March 
16, two days later, in which Mr. Holmes 
says— 


‘‘T have the honour to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention to the enclosed copy of a 
letter from the Austrian Correspondent of The 
Times, which appeared in that paper of March 6. 
It gives an admirable description of the state of 
affairs in the North-west of Bosnia, and agrees 
with all my own information. In contrast with 
this statement I will quote and criticize a few 
extracts from a letter of an Occasional Corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian, who 
writes from Knin, on the Dalmatian frontier, to 
show how incorrectly what passes in Bosnia, is 
represented by the Slavophiles, who, from their 
vicinity and facility for correspondence, ought 
to be better informed, if they desired to do so.” 


I need not quote all the extract from 
The Manchester Guardian which is sent 
in the despatch, as it is already before 
the public. After reciting its statement, 
Mr. Holmes calls attention to this par- 
ticular passage in the Correspondent’s 
letter— 


‘¢¢ Even in Serajevo, the capital of the Pro- 
vince, and where, if anywhere, the Osmanli 
ought to have some control over the native fan- 
atics, the situation is deplorable. I have the 
authority of a European resident for saying 
that the whole Mussulman population has been 
armed to the teeth, that the Christian inhabi- 
tants of the city are daily insulted, and that 
gangs of fanatics patrol the streets at night, de- 
fying the authorities.’ All this is utterly false, 
and the ‘ European Resident,’ in giving this in- 
formation to the writer to The Manchester 
Guardian, must have wilfully deceived him 
simply saying what, as a Slavophile, he thought 
it would be most agreeable to him to hear. It 
is true that the Mussulmans are armed, but 
scarcely anyone is to be found wearing arms in 
a town in which it is strictly forbidden. The 
Christians are not daily insulted. A few cases 
may naturally occur, but not to be spoken of as 
the writer evidently intends, as an intolerable 
persecution ; and gangs of fanatics do not parade 
the streets at night, firing off pistols and defying 
the authorities, since I have returned here, an 
Mr. Freeman assures me that while I was ab- 
sent nothing of the kind has ever occurred. The 
streets at night are undisturbed, and Serajevo 
is, and has been, throughout these events, per- 
fectly quiet and orderly. The writer gives many 
other cases of murders by ‘these ruffians.’”’ 


Mr. Holmes adds— 


“These cases may or may not be true, though, 
like everything else said to take place in this 
land of lies, they would, I imagine, be very 
difficult to substantiate. Nothing whatever, I 
may remark, is ever said or written about the 
murders and outrages committed by the Chris- 
tian party, which, according to opportunity, 
have been, I believe, as hideous as those perpe- 
trated by the Mussulman, but which, as the 
Turks for the most part have thought it more 
dignified to revenge than to complain, have had 
no chroniclers. I am quite aware that I am 
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represented as a ‘passionate Turcophile;’ but 
I trust that your Lordship and my superiors in 
general will give me credit for speaking the 
truth to the best of my knowledge and ability ; 
and that being the case, I can afford to pass 
over the disadvantage under which I labour, in 
common with the few who have any knowledge 
of affairs in Bosnia, in having to contend against 
the great majority of uninformed and prejudiced 
speakers and writers on the state of affairs in 
these countries.” 


We received a despatch this morning 
from Mr. Holmes, dated March 29, con- 
firming the Reports of the 14th and 
16th, in which he states that he has con- 
tinued his inquiries both from the au- 
thorities and well-informed private in- 
dividuals, Turks as well as Christians, 
and has always been assured that there 
is no truth whatever in the assertion 
that there is an increase in murders or 
outrages, and he is of that opinion him- 
self. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: May I ask 
the hon. Member, Whether the Govern- 
ment has or has not telegraphed to 
Consul Holmes to ask him whether he 
can obtain any information with regard 
to the two particular outrages mentioned 
in the Question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am not quite cer- 
tain whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was present when some days ago I 
answered the Question put to me on this 
subject. I stated on that occasion that 
general instructions had been sent to all 
our Consulson the subject of these alleged 
outrages. They were told, inthe strongest 
and most peremptory manner, to report 
all outrages®or atrocities which occurred 
in their districts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will see that it would cause an un- 
necessary multiplication of telegrams to 
ask for a report in each particular case, 
and that it is a much more convenient 
and satisfactory way of dealing with such 
matters than sending telegrams when- 
ever Questions are asked in this House. 
By this means we should be supplied 
immediately with all the information of 
occurrences of the kind which came to 
the knowledge of our Consuls. The 
multiplication of telegrams on this sub- 
ject h&s been very great. Ifthe House 
will look at the Estimates it will be 
seen that a very large sum of money has 
been already spent in telegraphing ; and 
I think we should not be justified in 
multiplying telegraphs unless we ob- 
tained some substantial evidence. We 
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are anxious to give the House all the 
information we can on this subject; and 
I have no doubt that if these particular 
atrocities to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alludes have taken place we shall 
hear about them from Consul Holmes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What I wish 
to ask is this—Whether the Govern- 
ment have taken any pains to inform 
Consul Holmes that intelligence of these 
atrocities had been received in England, 
and whether he was therefore asked to 
inquire if the accounts were true? The 
hon. Gentleman will see that there is a 
very great difference between a general 
request to send information with regard 
to atrocities Consul Holmes may hear of, 
and a special request to inquire about a 
particular atrocity. 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I can only state that 
we have not sent a special request for 
information in regard to these particular 
outrages, because it was not necessary to 
do so. It would be absurd to do such a 
a thing after we have sent the orders we 
have done. We have regularly sent to 
the Consuls notices of these Questions in 
the House of Commons, and there is no 
instance during the whole of these occur- 
rences where, when Questions were 
asked, our Consuls have not taken 
notice of them and sent us all the infor- 
mation they could obtain. I have no 
doubt when Consul Holmes sees that 
this question has been asked, he will 
inquire into the matter immediately in 
order to send information respecting it. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
PROTOCOL.—NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish, Sir, to give Notice that on Friday 
next I will, on going into Committee of 
Supply, move an Address for further 
Papers on the affairs of Turkey, and 
particularly for the Draft Protocol pre- 
sented to Lord Derby by the Russian 
Ambassador on 11th of March ; and also 
for any Correspondence with reference 
to the Russian Circular of the 19th of 
January and the Protocol of the 11th of 
March. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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When they might hope to receive the 
promised Papers respecting the South 
African Confederation, so that the House 
might be able to form an intelligent opi- 
nion of what was going on? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Sir, some Papers 
on the subject will shortly be ready for 
presentation ; but I cannot say when it 
may be advisable to present them, on 
account of the present-position of affairs, 
which may perhaps render it necessary 
that the Papers should be in a more 
complete shape before they are laid on 
the Table. 


PRISONS BILL—PRISON LABOUR 
CLAUSE.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MORLEY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Deartment, If, be- 
fore he brings up the Report of the 
Prisons Bill, he will state the terms in 
which he proposes to refer to prison 
labour ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, what he had stated in ‘Committee 
on the Prisons Bill was, that he was 
disposed to preface the clause on this 
subject by a Preamble, stating that the 
intention of the Legislature was that 
prison labour should not press heavily 
upon any trade or industry if it could be 
avoided. That Preamble would appear 
on the Paper among the Notices of 
Amendments to be proposed on the 
Report. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——o 0m — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Suprpry—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 
Crvit Services AND REVENUE DeEpart- 
MENTS (VoTE on Account). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,046,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 
31st day of March 1878, viz :— 


Crvit Services. 
Cuass I. 
Great Britain :— £ 
(18.) Metropolitan Police Courts 1,900 


Abroad :— 
(23.) Embassy Houses and Consular 
Buildings : : 


Mr. Sut 


8,000 


{COMMONS} 
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Crass IT. 
England :—- 
1.) House of Lords Offices, 
‘2. House of Commons, Offices . 
Treasury, including Parliamen- 
ol Counsel 
(4.) Home Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. 
( Foreign Office 
Colonial Office 
Privy Council Office and Subor- 
dinate Departments 
(8.) Board of Trade and Subordinate 
Departments .. : ee 
(9.) Privy Seal Office a 
(10.) Charity Commission (including 
Bey Schools Department) .. 
a3 Civil Service Commission 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe 
" Gammlaien es 
(13.) Inclosure and Drainage Acts 
enses 
(14.) Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
Rg ~ i 


.) Friendly Societies, Registry i 
Local Government Board (in- 
‘cena Pauper Lunatics) F 
eg Lunacy Commission .. 
Mint tp 
ne, National Debt Office . ; 
Patent Office 
Paymaster General’s Office 
Public Record Office 
.) Public Works Loan Commission 
-) Register Office, General 
.) Stationery Office and Printing 
.) Woods, Forests, &c., Office of . 
‘) Works and Public Buildings, 
Office of 3 
(28.) Secret Service 


Scotland :— 
(29.) Exchequer and other Offices 
ist. Fishery Board 
31.) Lunacy Commission . . 
(82. Rogie Office, General : 
(83.) Board of Supervision (including 
Pauper Lunatics 


Ireland :— 
34.) Lord Lieutenant’s Household .. 
35.) Chief Secretary’s Office = 
36.) Boundary Survey 
(37.) Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests Office .. 
.) Local Government Board 
-) Public Record Office . 
.) Public Works Office .. 
.) Register Office, General 
-) General Survey and Valuation 
.) Pauper Lunatics 


Cuass ITI. 
England :— 
-) Law Charges P 
Criminal Foaieuilinig 
.) Chancery Division, High Court 
of J ustice 
dQ Queen’s Bench, &e. ’ Divisions, 
igh Court of Ji ustice .. 
Probate and Divorce Registries, 
igh Court of Justice .. 
tp ow Magistey: High Court 


(22. 
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6a.) Wreck Commissioner’s Office 

7.) Bankruptcy Court, London 

8.) County Courts on 

9.) Land Registry Office oe 
=. 3 Police Courts, — and Sheer- 


s 


Great Britain .. 
(13.) Convict Establishments in Eng- 
land and the Colonies 
County Prisons, Great Britain 
.) Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Great Britain ., 
(16.) Broadmoor —— Lunatic 
Asylum 
Scotland :— 

18.) Lord Advocate, and Criminal 
Set grains 3 
Courts of Law and Justice 

“4 Register House Departments .. 
21 Prisonsand Judicial Statistics .. 
Treland :— 
22.) Law Charges and Criminal Pro- 
oo ° 
Court of Chancery ve oe 
a Common Law Courts. 
35 Court of Bankruptcy and Inso- 
vency .. 
.) Lanced Estates Court _ 
27.) Probate Court 
.) Admiralty Court Registry 
Registry of Deeds... 
.) Registry of Judgments 
.) Dublin Metropolitan Police 
32.) Constabulary 
Government Prisons, &e. 
County Prisons and Reforma- 
“ori oe 
35.) Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asy- 
lum .. s 
36.) Miscellaneous Legal Charges e's 
Crass IV. 
England :— 
.) Public Education 
) Science and Art eh eee 
) British Museum 
) National Gallery ma 
, National Portrait Gallery 
\ 


iaeaiiien, Police * 
Police, Counties and Boroughs, 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Learned Societies 

University of London 

Deep Sea Exploring Expedition 
Paris International Exhibition 


| 
Scotland :— 
10.) Public Education . 
11.) Board of Education . 
12.) Universities, &c. ee 
13.) National Gallery ° 
Ireland :— 
14.) Public Education 
15.) Commissioners of Education (En- 


owed Schools) .. ee 
} National Gallery 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
rf 
8. 
9. 


n13 


Queen’s University .. 
Queen’s Colleges 
Crass V. 


1.) Diplomatic Services .. 
2.) Consular Services .. 


{Apri 9, 1877} 


£ 
2,100 
8,500 
75,000 
1,000 


2,500 


». 110,000 


1,000 


75,000 
17,000 


60,000 
5,000 


500,000 
50,000 
18,500 

1,200 
400 
2,100 
1,800 
700 
2,100 


125,000 
500 
3,100 
400 


165,000 


200 
400 
800 
2,100 


51,000 
62,000 
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£ 
t Colonies, Grants in Aid 12,000 
4.) Orange River Territory and S 
Helena 
(5.) Suppression of the Slave Trade 
6.) Tonnage Bounties, &c. 
7.) Emigration .. pe ps 
(8.) Suez Canal (British Directors) 
Cuass VI. 

(1.) Superannuation and Retired Al- 
areeee i. . 115,000 

(2.) Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pen- 
“sions, &e. 
(3.) Relief of Distressed British Sea- 
men Abroad... 
(4.) Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ire- 
land 


500 
1,300 
3,000 

500 

300 


8,500 
5,000 


4,600 
(5.) Miscellaneous Charitable and 
other Allowances, Great Britain . 
(6.) Miscellaneous Charitable and 
other Allowances, Ireland 
(7.) Commutation of Annuities 
Cuass VII. 
ex Temporary Commissions 
2 


1,100 


1,100 
1,200 


5,100 


Miscellaneous Expenses 1,500 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Customs .. 

(2.) Inland Revenue 

3.) Post Office 

4.) Post Office Packet Service 
5.) Post Office Telegraphs 


.» 165,000 
.. 300,000 
.. 550,000 
.. 192,000 

. 309,000 


£4,046,100” 


Mr. RYLANDS objected to so con- 
siderable a Vote on Account as interfer- 
ing with the due discussion of the seve- 
ral items, and moved to reduce it by 
one-third — namely, £1,348,700. His 
object was to bring the Vote down to 
what had been usual at that period of 
the Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,697,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 
31st day of March 1878.”—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER would appeal to the Committee 
whether the Government had not done 
all in their power to bring forward Sup- 
ply as early as possible. Owing, how- 
ever, to the pressure of Business it had 
not been in their power to make the 
same progress with Supply as they had 
done last year.. It appeared to be the 
wish of hon. Members opposite that the 
Secretary to the Treasury should this 
year make a Statement on moving the 
Miscellaneous Votes, and this Statement 
had necessarily taken some time, which, 
if otherwise employed, might have en- 
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abled the Government to get a number 
of Votes. The hen. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) would see on examining 
the different items that the Government 
only asked for two months’ Supply on 
account, and that request was neither 
unusual, unnecessary, nor unreasonable. 
The Government did not desire to with- 
draw the Votes from discussion so as to 
evade criticism, and he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the 
charge of £500 for the Lord Privy Seal. 
The Vote had been supported against 
former attacks by the suggestion that 
the Lord Privy Seal was the odd 
man in the Cabinet, ready to take up 
any work that might arise which did 
not belong to other Departments. That 
had been disputed; and now the Prime 
Minister by accepting the office, had 
proved the incorrectness of the allega- 
tions. He should certainly propose to 
reduce the Vote by the amount charged 
by the Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. DILLWYN complained that the 
amount for these Votes on account was 
increased every year, and it was there- 
fore time to put a stop to the system. 
These Votes on account prevented the 
House from having any control over the 
Expenditure, and he should therefore 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. He thought that by giving the 
Government as small a sum as was pos- 
sible the House would exercise a greater 
control over them. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER suggested 
to the Government the advisability of 
combining the two offices in future, and 
paying the full emoluments of both. For 
a rich country like Great Britain the 
Prime Minister was underpaid rather 
than/ overpaid, and he thought that the 
salary attached to the Privy Seal would 
be a willing addition to that of the 
Premier. 

Mr. PARNELL referred to the Vote 
for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tion (Ireland), for which was required 
on Account £14,500, and the Estimate 
for 1877-78 was £85,428. This sum ex- 
ceeded the past year’s Estimate by 
£5,000, and he asked if the whole of the 
amount was required for this year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, to the 
best of his belief, all the charges men- 
tioned in the Vote were for the current 
year. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Supply— Civil 
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Mr. WHITWELL admitted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary to the Treasury had used due 
diligence in pressing forward Supply, 
but he objected to so large a Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. MONK suggested that the Vote 
for £500 on account of Lord Privy Seal 
should be withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that it 
was not competent to omit any item 
after a proposal had been made to re- 
duce the whole Vote, unless the Amend- 
ment were by consent withdrawn. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, what was proposed was, 
that if the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) would with- 
draw his Motion, the Government would 
propose to ask leave to withdraw the 
item of £500. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question, 


‘*That the Item of £500, Privy Seal Office, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,045,600, be 


granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the aa: 5 for the following 


Civil Services and Revenue 
31st day of March 1878.” 

[Then the Votes set forth as before, 
in order, excepting Vote 9, Class II., 
Privy Seal Office, £500. | 


Mr. RYLANDS proposed to reduce 
the amount by the sum of £530,100. 
He had very reasonable grounds for 
asking the Government to accept that 
proposal, for the amount they would 
receive would be equal to any Vote on 
Account which had been made during 
the last five years, and he was not aware 
of any exceptional circumstances which 
could induce the Government to ask for 
a Vote so much in excess of past Votes. 
During the past few years the Votes on 
Account for Civil Service had varied from 
£1,037,000 to £2,039,000 at this period 
of the year. If the large sum asked 
for were granted, the only effect would 
be to prevent opportunities for consider- 
ing many of the items of expenditure 
being afforded hereafter. The reduc- 


epartments, to the 
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tion which was proposed would not be 
such as to occasion any difficulty in 
meeting the exigencies of ‘the Public 


Service. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,515,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 
31st day of March 1878.”—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER thought the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Burnley 
would amount to little more than a pro- 
test. He did not know of any sufficient 
reason why the particular reduction pro- 
posed should be made. 

Mr. CHILDERS contended that it 
was not so much a protest against the 
Vote under discussion which actuated 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Burnley, as an emphatic protest against 
the large increase that had of late taken 
place in the amount of these Votes on 
Account. He could not understand on 
what possible ground it was necessary 
to have more than three months’ pay in 
hand for the Irish and Metropolitan 
Police. They were paid at very short 
intervals, and the Vote on Account was 
now asked for for the first time. The 
Government asked for £110,000 out of 
£431,000 for the Metropolitan Police, 
and for £275,000 out of £1,086,000 for 
the Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH stated that the 
amount asked for was the least which 
was necessary. It was unavoidable to 
ask for some of the Votes on Account. 
As for the Irish Constabulary they were 
paid quarterly, and their pay was now 
due. 

Mr. HERMON objected to an item 
connected with the Trade Marks Regis- 
tration Bill—the sum for the carrying 
out of the provisions of which he thought 
would be thrown away, inasmuch as the 
Act in question was mischievous and un- 
workable, had inflicted considerable in- 
juries upon manufacturers in the North, 
and would before long have to be 
amended. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
it would be competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to move the omission of all charges 
on this account when the Patent Office 
Vote was before the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL wanted to know how 
it happened that the Vote for Law 
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Charges and Criminal Prosecutions (Ire- 
land) had been raised from £5,422 to 
£10,422? ‘The hon. Member the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury said a little while 
ago that to the best of his opinion ‘all 
these charges were for the current year. 
He (Mr. Parnell) wished to direct the 
hon. Gentleman’s particular attention to 
this special matter, as it was curious 
that the expenses for prosecutions and 
general law charges last year was 
£5,422, and this year it was nearly 
double. He wished again to ask him 
whether the whole of this £10,422 was 
incurred last year or this year? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, with regard 
to the matter, he had to repeat what he 
stated the other night—that the provi- 
sion for the Law Charges had been in- 
sufficient for some time past, and last 
year there was a Supplementary Esti- 
mate passed, but this was for the service 
of the year, and was not intended to 
cover arrears. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed that that 
was not an answer to the hon. Member 
for Meath. What they really wanted to 
know was, if this £4,000 or £5,000 was 
the sum to defray the Phoenix Park pro- 
secutions ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was not. 
Certain legal proceedings which had 
arisen out of what were called the Phoenix 
Park Riots in Dublin were still pending 
on appeal, and therefore the accounts 
relating thereto could not be closed. 
Not more than about £140 had been 
paid out of the public funds during the 
year ended 31st March, 1876, on account 
for the costs incurred by the then Irish 
Executive in reference to the proceedings 
in question. The current expenditure 
for Law Charges in Ireland had been in 
excess of the provision for three years 
running, and the House had granted 
Supplementary or Excess Estimates to 
make up that deficiency. It was thought 
right that that should continue to be so 
no longer, and, therefore, what was 
voted in these Estimates was for the 

ear. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I want to know if 
the costs of the Phoenix Park prosecu- 
tions in which verdicts have been had 

ainst the Government have been paid? 
This is a matter of four or five years’ 
standing, and we have not yet had a 
chance of discussing that transaction on 
a Vote of the House. If these are not 
those costs, when will those costs be 
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brought before us to give us an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the transaction ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason) said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sullivan) was in error 
as tothe present Vote. The transaction 
referred to occurred in 1871. He be- 
lieved that the House had already voted 
a small sum this Session in respect of the 
costs incurred amounting to some few 
hundreds of pounds. There had been 
decisions in favour of the Government 
pro nounced by the Court of Exchequer, 
and there were appeals pending, and 
until the question was determined all 
the expenses could not be finally ascer- 
tained. He believed the appeal would 
be heard during the present year. 

Mr. BUTT wanted a further explana- 
tion. He spoke in the recollection of 
the Secretary for the Treasury when he 
said that he believed there was a sum 
of £6,000 in this present Session in a 
Supplementary Estimate for these costs 
of the Phoenix Park prosecutions. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): No. That 
sum was for general legal matters con- 
nected with Ireland and included the 
small sum already referred to. 

Mr. BUTT said, then he might be 
wrong. But £6,000 had been paid out 
of the public Treasury for the defence 
of the police who had acted with such 
severity against many poor people on 
the occasion referred to, the late Chief 
Secretary, and the Under Secretary for 
Ireland, and he wanted to know under 
what authority that was done and the 
money so applied? No public money 
should have been expended without the 
sanction of Parliament and it was a very 
unconstitutional proceeding to do as had 
been done in this matter. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was glad 
attention had been called to the subject, 
because for years past they had been 
watching the proceedings of the House 
with the view of obtaining a favourable 
opportunity for discussing the matter. 
They knew that law costs to the extent 
of about £5,000 had been incurred by 
the Government as the result of the 
Phoenix Park affair, and they had waited 
in vain to see the items composing it 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. They had been aware in Ire- 
land for the past eight or ten years that 
a practice highly objectionable on con- 
stitutional grounds had prevailed. It 


Mr. Sullivan 
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was the practice of indemnifying Go- 
vernment officials for illegal conduct. 
There could be nothing more injudicious 
than the carrying into effect of such a 
principle of indemnity. Irish Members 
wanted to know if it was true that the 
Government had swept through the 
Committee of that House, without con- 
ferring on its Members a fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter, Votes 
for thousands of pounds expended in the 
direction he had named. For his own 
part, he waited last Session night after 
night watching the Estimates, and at 
that time he had a suspicion that some 
day they would wake up and be told that 
the Vote had already been passed in the 
bulk of the Estimates. What he wanted 
to know that night was on what date it 
had been passed; and, if not so passed, 
when it would be brought into the Esti- 
mates? He did not hold the present At- 
torney General for Ireland personally re- 
sponsible, but it was quite evident that 
a responsibility rested with somebody. 
Juries had again and again declared the 
conduct of the police and of the Govern- 
ment illegal, but upon a flimsy techni- 
eality the Government had recourse to 
an appeal. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to let them have some definite 
information and explanation on the 
subject. 

Tue CHAIRMAN being about to put 
the Question 

Mr. BUTT said, that he did not think 
the Government ought to treat the mat- 
ter with silent indifference. He really 
hoped some explanation would be given. 
Were they not intelligible <uestions? 
Could they be answered or not? Had 
large sums of money been applied to the 
defence of defendants in actions brought 
to recover damages for persons injured 
in the Phoenix Park riots? Ifthe public 
money had been so applied, when was it 
voted by the House? It was not be- 
coming on the part of Ministers to meet 
such a question with silence. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he should be very glad if, at that 
moment, he could give them some precise 
information on the subject. He had no 
doubt whatever that considerable sums 
of public money had been paid to meet 
the costs of the defence alluded to. 
Those amounts had, no doubt, been ac- 
counted for at the proper time. The 
expenses of each year had been paid by 
the Votes of Parliament in each year, 
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In the Estimates under discussion he 
did not believe that there could be said 
to be anything for prospective costs in 
the matter alluded to, for the simple 
reason that it had not been anticipated 
that any further costs would be required. 
He might, however, add that very little, 
if any, of the money had been paid since 
the present Government came into office, 
almost all the litigation having occurred 
under the administration of the late Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement ap- 
peared to be directly the contrary of 
that of the Attorney General for Ireland, 
who had said that the Vote included a 
sum for these costs. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) replied that he 
had referred to Excesses taken before 
Easter, and not to the Vote now before 
the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether the 
Government had made any provision in 
the Estimates of the year for the costs of 
any pending appeal ? 

Mr. MACDONALD, considering the 
grave charge that had been brought 
against the Government by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), begged 
to move to report Progress. He thought 
that when a charge of such a description 
was made, and not answered directly or 
indirectly, such a course as he proposed 
should be adopted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Macdonald.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID trusted that the hon: 
Member for Stafford would not press his 
Motion to report Progress. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not well be 
charged with refusing to answer ques- 
tions upon this subject, because they 
absolutely knew nothing about it, the 
circumstances in connection with it hav- 
ing occurred before they came into office. 
He thought hon. Members would be 
satisfied by an assurance from the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary that 
inquiry should be made into the matter, 
and all information with respect to it 
given at a future time. So many ques- 
tions were put to the Government upon 
various topics, that they must be walk- 
ing cyclopeedias to be able to answer 
them off-hand. 


{Apr 9, 1877} 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
wished to add to what had been stated 
by the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary and by the Attorney General 
for Ireland, that it was impossible for 
the Members of the present Government 
to inform the Committee precisely what - 
was the amount which had been spent 
in the course of this litigation, because 
they were not in office when the chief 
part of the litigation was being carried 
on. His impression was—of course, he 
could not speak accurately on the subject 
at so short a notice—that information 
had been asked for and obtained as to 
the sums spent on those trials. At all 
events, it could never have been a secret 
that considerable sums had been ex- 
pended by the Government on the con- 
duct of these trials. If hon. Members 
representing Irish constituencies wished 
to raise any question with reference to 
these expenses, they should have done 
so upon the Vote for Law Charges in 
Ireland, in which, although not specially 
mentioned, these expenses were provided 
for. It seemed to him that the better 
course for them now to take would be 
to move for a Return of the sum which 
had been expended for this purpose. 
If, however, it was the intention of those 
hon. Members to object not to the amount 
of the costs incurred in this litigation, 
but to the policy out of which that liti- 
gation arose, it would be open to them 
to take that course on giving proper 
Notice. It was inconvenient that the 
subject should have been brought for- 
ward without Notice, and at a time when 
there was no expectation that it would 
be discussed, because the right hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
County (Mr. Law), who was responsible 
for these proceedings having been taken, 
was not now in his place, although he 
had been in attendance on many pre- 
vious oceasions for the purpose of de- 
fending the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment in the matter. He (the Marquess 
of Hartington) trusted that ifthe subject 
were to be discussed on a future occasion 
due Notice would be given of the inten- 
tion to bring it forward. 

Mr. BUTT quite agreed with the 
noble Marquess that it was at an incon- 
venient time, and that the very best 
course the Government could take would 
be to assent to a Return setting fourth 
the money expended in defence of the 
actions raised. He did not think that 
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anybody could have expected that the 
question would have arisen; but at the 
same time, since it had come forward, 
the Government should have no objec- 
tion to give a clear explanation of the 
matter. However the decision might 
go, he would on a future day raise the 
whole question, and ask the opinion of 
the House upon it. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that if a Return of the expenses 
were moved for, he should be most 
happy to give every information in his 
power; and if the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Butt) would communicate 
with him on the subject he would, as far 
as possible, assist him. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RYLANDS wished again to ap- 
peal to the Government to reduce the 
large amount now asked for, and he 
hoped they would accede to his request. 


Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,515,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 
31st day of March 1878.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 108; 
Noes 149: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 60.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crvim Service Estates, Crass I. 


Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £46,907, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for British Embassy Houses and Legation and 
Consular Buildings, including Rents and Furni- 
ture.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,907, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st or of March 1878, for British Embassy 
Houses and Legation and Consular Buildings, 
including Rents and Furniture.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF con- 
lained that the Embassy house at Berlin 
had not been purchased in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which had sat in 1870. We were 
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now called on to pay £3,000 a-year for 
a house which might have been pur- 
chased for £50,000. It was clear from 
that that it would be wiser to purchase 
the house than to continue to pay the 
present rent, and he hoped Government 
would withdraw the Vote. He would 
not, however, move any Amendment. 

‘Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he agreed 
in the main with the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
that, as a rule, it was better to purchase 
a house than to take one on a lease, but 
that was only when they paid a fair and 
proper price for it. The Government 
were offered three houses in Berlin. One 
was Count Arnim’s for £67,000, another 
at £60,000, and Dr. Strousberg’s at 
£70,000. A competent surveyor was 
sent to Berlin to examine and report 
upon these properties, and he advised 
that the prices asked were excessive, 
and recommended that a lease should be 
taken of Dr. Strousberg’s house. That 
had accordingly been done. 

Mr. GOLDSMID did not think that 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
was satisfactory. If the Government 
had purchased Dr. Strousberg’s house 
at £70,000 the interest on the purchase 
money would, with other expenses, have 
been but £2,300 a-year, whereas they 
had chosen to give £3,000 a-year for 10 
years, and at the end of that period the 
value of the property would doubtless 
be enhanced, and if they purchased it, 
they would have to give a larger 
sum than was now asked. It was the 
same with other Embassy houses; for 
instance, at Rome and Vienna. The 
house at Vienna was not a very good 
one. He contended that if a house 
had been purchased at Vienna for the 
Embassy some years ago, more suit- 
able accommodation could have been 
obtained at much less cost. For his own 
part, he thought it a mistaken policy to 
allow our Ambassadors to be lodged in 
the present hand-to-mouth fashion. He 
was of opinion that the right principle 
on which to proceed was to purchase 
good houses for them in all the principal 
Capitals of the world, and not to hire 
them at extravagant. rentals. 

Mr. HERMON could state from his 
own experience that the Embassy house 
at Vienna, where he had received great 
hospitality, was a very comfortable one. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he had no- 
thing to say against Sir Andrew Bu- 
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chanan, from whom he also had met 
with great courtesy; but he still 
thought the house was not a first-class 
one. All he contended for was that the 
Government would have done better if 
10 years ago they had bought an Em- 
bassy house in one of the principal parts 
of Vienna. 

Mr. HAYTER said, the charge for 
repairs of tie Embassy houses at Pera 
and Therapia was excessive. The charge 
for Berlin was only £300, and for Paris 
£650; but the charge for the house at 
Pera was £916, and the house at The- 
rapia £947. He also called attention to 
the addition charge of £12,000 for the 
Embassy house at Rome. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that when 
the sum of £21,000 was voted in February 
last for the Embassy house at Rome, he 
stated that £12,000 more would be re- 
quired to complete the purchase. The 
charges for the houses—for there were 
two—at Constantinople were for special 
works in the maintenance of the build- 
ings. They were much less than the 
sum voted last year. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKREY said, 
there was a charge of £200 for repairs 
to the Embassy house at Madrid. Mr. 
Layard informed him yesterday that at 
least £1,000 would be required to be 
expended on it, and that it would then 
be a very bad residence. If the house 
were bought now, a great saving would 
be effected. It was a waste of public 
money to rent houses when they could 
be purchased at reasonable prices. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, a lease 
for 10 years of the house at Madrid 
existed, and therefore they could not 
purchase at present. 

Mr. RYLANDS objected to the pur- 
chase of Embassy houses. In 1831 the 
house purchased at Constantinople had 
to be pulled down, and temporary ar- 
rangements had to be made for the 
lodging of our Ambassador. The new 
building cost £200,000, and every pre- 
caution was taken against its destruction 
by fire. There was a reservoir con- 
structed, pipes laid down, and every ap- 
pliance adopted; but, after all, a fire 
occurred and the house was burnt down, 
because there was no water at the time 
in the reservoir, and the pipes leaked. 
There was no doubt a clerk of the works 
there at that time, as well as now, at a 
salary of £400 per annum, but all he 
appeared to do was to make out Reports 
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to be sent to the Treasury justifying ex- 
penditure in the enlargement and altera- 
tion of the buildings. Wherever there 
was a building bought for an Embassy 
there was certain to be a great increase 
in the extraordinary expenditure, and 
even the salary of the Ambassador was 
likely to be eked out in order that he 
might be able to keep up a style befit- 
ting to his large establishment. He had 
no doubt that our Ambassadors were 
very hospitable persons; but he had not 
had the honour of testing it. If he 
asked the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
for what was called in Foreign Office 
parlance a ticket for soup he, no doubt, 
would give him one to every Ambassador 
in Europe, who would, no doubt, enter- 
tain him with very great distinction. 
The question was whether it was to the 
public advantage. It certainly was not 
a sufficient reason for paying such large 
sums of money for Embassy houses. He 
complained that when the £21,000 was 
voted for the purchase of a house at 
Rome no intimation was given that a 
further sum of £12,000 would be re- 
quired. The report of the Diplomatic 
Committee, of which he was a Member, 
recommended, by a majority of 1 only— 
namely, 9 to 8, that these houses should 
be purchased. The maintenance of these 
enormous buildings, so far from being 
an economy, was a perfect waste of pub- 
lic money. For himself, he recommended 
leases at moderate periods. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
whatever the majority was, the hon. 
Member’s Report condemning the pur- 
chase of Embassy houses was not 
adopted, and the recommendation to 
purchase these houses remained as the 
recommendation of that Committee. He 
protested against Constantinople being 
singled out as an example. It was a 
very peculiar place. It was impossible 
to obtain houses there, except at very 
high rates, and the Embassy house had 
to be sufficiently large to accommodate 
not only the Ambassador and those who 
partook of his hospitality, but the 
attachés and the other employés of the 
Embassy. It was not fair to charge the 
Government with the fires that took 
place at Constantinople, as fires were 
constantly occurring in that city. He 
quite agreed that £400 per annum, and 
£50 a-year standing expenses, was much 
too large a sum to be paid to the clerk 
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of the works there for the work he did: 
£100 a-year to some employé would do 
quite as well. The annual expenditure 
at Paris was £1,200; but such a house 
would now cost many thousands a-year 
to rent. They were giving £3,000 
a-year for the House at Berlin; but if 
the £70,000 had been paid, this would 
only have been £2,100 a-year—an 
arrangement which was as improvident 
as could be imagined. He appealed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was so enlightened in these questions. 
He did not blame the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, who had been misled 
by the surveyor’s report. He did not 
like to move the rejection of the Vote, 
but it was necessary to put a check 
upon the yearly growing expenditure in 
connection with Embassy houses, and 
he therefore suggested that the Govern- 
ment should postpone the Vote, and see 
if they could not in the meantime make 
more satisfactory arrangements. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he dis- 
tinctly stated last February, when he 
moved a Supplementary Estimate of 
£21,000 for the Embassy house at 
Rome, that a further sum of £12,000 
would be required. He did not see 
how a clerk of the works could live at 
Constantinople, and discharge his duties 
efficiently, on less than the salary and 
expenses now paid him. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that having been appealed 
to by the hon. Member for Christchurch, 
he would say a few words. Whenever 
cases of the purchasing of Embassy 
houses had been before the Treasury 
since he had had the honour of holding 
office, he had always taken an interest 
in them, and had favoured the purchase, 
except that on several occasions the 
terms had appeared to be excessive. 
But he was very sensible of the advan- 
tages of purchase, so well described by 
the hon. Member, where they could get 
the building on fair terms. It would, 
however, be unwise to postpone the 
Vote. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he was not satis- 
fied with the explanation given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and could adopt no 
other course than to move that the Vote 
be reduced by £450, which represented 
the salary and travelling expenses of 
the clerk of the works at Constantinople 
and Therapia. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item for British Embassy Houses 


and Legation and Consular Buildings, be re- 


duced by £450.” —(Mr. Hayter.) 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not divide 
the House ; but now that the new works 
were about to be completed, allow the 
Government to withdraw the official in 
question, who was, he believed, a per- 
fect nuisance at the Embassy. In fact, 
the Ambassador’s wife could not move a 
chair from one room to another without 
his permission. 

r. GERARD NOEL said, it was 
possible some arrangement might be 
made for the withdrawal of the clerk in 
question. 

Mr. DILLWYN supported the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that nothing was 
clearer than that, having engaged the 
services of the gentleman referred to, 
they were bound to pay him his salary ; 
but still it was necessary to go to a 
division, as a protest against his reten- 
tion in the appointment. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL promised that 
all matters connected with the Vote 
which had been raised by hon. Members 
should be taken into serious considera- 
tion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 77; 
Noes 124: Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
No. 61.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crvm Service Estrmares, Crass II. 


(3.) £35,859, to complete the sum for 
the House of Lords Offices. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he could not 
allow the Vote to pass without remark- 
ing upon the very large expenditure in- 
curred for officers in the House of Lords 
as compared with the House of Commons. 
The work done by the officers of the 
House of Commons was four times as 
much as that performed by the officers 
of the other House. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked what arrange- 
ment had been made for the payment of 
Black Rod? That officer had hitherto 
been paid only a nominal salary; but 
rumour said he had received very large 
emoluments in fees. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the House 
of Lords paid their own officers. There 
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had been no new offices created, and 
no new charges incurred. He had 
reason to believe that the House of 
Lerds would propose that Black Rod 
should be paid a salary of £2,000 a-year 
in future, which would be a very con- 
siderable reduction from the emoluments 
that officer had formerly received. The 
fees would be paid into the Exchequer, 
and it was estimated that between 
£4,000 and £5,000 would be paid into 
the Exchequer in the coming year, and 
the gain, therefore, to the Treasury 
would amount to between £2,000 and 
£3,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
charges for the officers of the House of 
Lords was only £8,000 when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury ; now it was 
no less than £19,000. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, of course if 
they kept an ornament they must pay 
for it. They were all quite aware that 
the House of Lords was an expensive 
ornament. The doorkeepers of the House 
of Commons were paid much less than 
similar officers in the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons sat for many 
hours every night, whereas the House 
of Lords scarcely ever had a late sitting ; 
and yet, while the doorkeepers of the 
House of Commons received one £250, 
and the other £300 per annum, there 
were more of these functionaries in the 
House of Lords and they received at 
least as much, if not more, than those of 
the House of Commons for doing not a 
a tenth of the work. The pruning-knife 
of the Secretary of the Treasury might 
be well exercised in that branch of ex- 
penditure. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £41,187, to complete the sum for 
the House of Commons Offices. 

(5.) £49,352, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury, including Parliamentary 
Counsel. Y 


Str WILLIAM FRASER suggested 
that it might be worthy of consideration 
whether the offices of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Privy Seal, which 
were now both held by the present Prime 
Minister, should be permanently com- 
bined, and thatthe £2,000 a-year, towhich 
the Privy Seal was now entitled by law, 
but which was not drawn by the present 
holder of that office, should be received 
by the occupant of the two offices when 
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so united, in addition to the £5,000 now 
aid to him. The First Lord of the 
easury, although he had the largest 
share of responsibility and was put to 
great expense, was only paid £5,000 
a-year, the same amount as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and various other 
officers of the Crown, and it was only 
reasonable that he should receive some 
increase of payment. He thought the time 
was opportune for granting some slight 
additional salary. Another point to be 
considered was that the Prime Minister 
had no social precedence except as Privy 
Councillor. 

Mr. GOLDSMID rose to Order. There 
was no payment for social precedence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was not strictly in Order. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, his 
suggestion was, that the two offices he 
had mentioned should be permanently 
united, and the salary of the Lord 
Privy Seal, which was now only nomi- 
nal, added to that of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF in- 
quired whether any clerks had been 
admitted into the Treasury by public 
competition? His reason for asking 
the question was, that he understood 
the clerks in the Foreign Office did not 
receive as high salaries as the clerks in 
the Treasury, because the positions in 
the one Office were not thrown open to 
competition while in the other they 
were. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there had 
been no examinations for admission into 
the Treasury during the present Govern- 
ment by open competition. There had 
been two appointments made within the 
last three years, and the gentlemen 
selected were transferred from the Admi- 
ralty, where there had been a redundant 
number of clerks. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £74,588, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office and Subordinate De- 
partments. 

(7.) £60,602, to complete the sum for 
the Foreign Office. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Government would take 
into consideration the salaries of the 
clerks in this Department, and raise 
them to a point equal to the salaries of 
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the clerks atthe Treasury. Such salaries 
had been raised at the Colonial and 
Home Offices. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it was stated 
the other day that it had become neces- 
sary to appoint a new Under Secretary 
in this Department. He wished to know 
who had been appointed, and whether 
it was a permanent one ? 

Mr. WHITWELL asked for an ex- 
planation as to what position the gen- 
tleman, if appointed, would fill? 

Mr. BOURKE said, the Secretary of 
State, after a full consideration of the 
matter, found it was impossible to get 
on with the work of the Foreign Office 
without the aid of a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with legal documents and with 
the preparation of them. Some years 
ago a gentleman with such acquirements 
was appointed to assist the Colonial 
Office. Sir Julian Pauncefote, who had 
for some time acted as legal adviser to the 
Colonial Office, had been appointed Assist- 
ant Under Secretary to the Department. 
The appointment was a permanent one, 
and the gentleman appointed would per- 
form the double function of looking 
after such of the legal business of the 
Department as was not referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and of 
taking a share in the current business 
of the Under Secretary’s and the Assis- 
tant Under Secretary’s Departments. 
Since the appointment of Sir Julian 
the work had been performed in a 
more satisfactory manner. With re- 
gard to the observations of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Christchurch, he 
had to state that his noble Friend at the 
head of the Department was most anxious 
to carry out economy in his Department. 
He had given much consideration to the 
question of the salaries, and last year 
and the year before a very careful in- 
quiry was made with reference to the 
salaries of the clerks in the Foreign 
Office and the salaries of the clerks in 
the Treasury and the Colonial Office, and 
it was found very difficult to make ajust 
comparison between the salaries paid in 
the Foreign Office and those paid in 
other offices. The Foreign Office, upon 
the whole, came to the conclusion that 
the clerks in the Foreign Office were not 
paid less than the clerks in the Treasury 
and the Colonial Office, because their 
hours of employment were different and 
they had different functions to perform. 
He could not hold out any hope at pre- 
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sent that there would be an increase in 
the salaries. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it was only 
fair to remark that as a new appoint- 
ment was requisite, a better selection 
could not possibly have been made than 
that of Sir Julian Pauncefote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £30,110, to complete the sum for 
the Colonial Office. 

Mr. DILLWYN complained of the 

eat delay in this office in making the 
sey ordered by Parliament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Dillwyn) spoke as 
if the Colonial Department had only to 
put its hands into a basket and produce 
a Return asked for. He would admit 
that there had been sometimes delays in 
the production of Papers ordered by 
Parliament; but it was due to the ne- 
cessities of the case, and arose through 
the Office having to send to distant parts 
of the world for the information desired ; 
and then, after waiting probably many 
weeks or months for the arrival of a 
mail, when it came, the Returns had to 
be compiled. He would, however, en- 
deavour to,secure that the Orders of the 
House should be fulfilled as punctually 
as possible, and no effort on the part of 
the Colonial Office should be wanting to 
promote the convenience of }1on. Gentle- 
men. He might observe that there had 
been no reduction in the number of 
clerks, but a re-arrangement of their 
duties in the Office. 


(9.) £27,919, to complete the sum 
for the Privy Council office and subor- 
dinate Departments. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked, why it was 
intended to abolish the Secretaryship of 
the Veterinary department ; and at this 
time, when so much attention was neces- 
sary in reference to the cattle plague ? 

Mz. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
there was a very large number of clerks 
in the Office in proportion to the amount 
of work which was done. No doubt, 
the Department issued very many sta- 
tistics, but a large portion of them were 
of no value whatever. He doubted 
whether the inspection of foreign cattle 
had been sufficiently strict, and hoped 
that in future the Department would 
be administered with greater vigour. 
The sum of £6,000 was voted, and that 
seemed to him to be amply sufficient for 
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an inspection which should guard this 
country against the importation of the 
cattle plague. 

Viscount SANDON stated that Dr. 
Williams, who had been working very 
hard, was prematurely cut off this year, 
and he did not think the re-organization 
of the Office was completely arranged at 
the present moment. With regard to the 
working of the Office being rendered as 
efficient as possible, he could assure the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Barclay) 
that the Lord President took an im- 
mense amount of personal trouble in this 
matter. His noble Friend had been con- 
stantly watching the working of the 
Office —- the last few months, and 
if the hon. Gentleman had any sugges- 
tions to make for the promotion of its 
efficiency the noble Duke would be very 
glad to receive them. The Depart- 
ment, he might observe, was not in his 
(Viscount Sandon’s) hands administra- 
tively, being entirely administered by 
the Lord President of the Council; but 
he would communicate to him the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. A. J. MOORE, alluding to the 
charge of £278 for special trains, asked 
what they were employed for by this 
Department ? 

Viscount SANDON said, the outlay 
was in connection with the visits to the 
Queen when special Privy Councils were 
held in the country. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked for an explana- 
tion concerning the 18 clerks of the 
lower division who had been recently 
appointed. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked, whether any 
Inspectors in England were paid out of 
local rates, or whether all were paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and what 
special duties they had to perform ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in reference to the remark of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council, 
said, he had always understood that 
every Department was represented by 
some Member of the Government in that 
House, and that if the noble Lord was 
not the officer properly responsible for 
the Vote now before the Committee, it 
was desirable that the House should 
know who was responsible. 

Viscounr SANDON remarked, that 
he did not mean to say that he was not 
the proper officer to answer in that 
House for the Department, which, how- 
ever, was practically not under his ad- 
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ministration; but under that of the 
noble Duke. The 18 clerks of the 
lower division took the place of the 23 
temporary clerks who were formerly 
employed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE bore testimony 
to the great exertions made both by the 
central and the local authorities to pre- 
vent the spread of cattle disease since its 
re-appearance in England. 

Viscount SANDON explained, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Cavan, 
that in some cases it was desirable to 
appoint temporary Inspectors who did 
not come on the permanent Staff. They 
were sent down when any outbreak of 
disease occurred ; and they also had to 
see that railway companies performed 
their duties; and that the local autho- 
rities did their duty. He believed the 
cost was defrayed out of Imperial 
funds. 

Mr. BUTT said, what his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan wanted to know 
was, whether the expenses of these gen- 
tlemen were all paid out of the Estimates 
voted by Parliament; or were any of 
those expenses paid out of local funds, 
as in Ireland? Did any of these In- 
spectors discharge analogous duties to 
the Inspectors in Ireland ? 

Viscount SANDON replied, that he 
would give the hon. Member for Cavan 
the information asked for before the 
Report on Supply was taken. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY expressed the 
hope that a Report with reference to the 
recent cases of cattle plague, showing 
how the disease had found its way into 
this country, and stating what action 
had been taken by the Veterinary de- 
partment in dealing with it, would be 
laid before the House at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Viscount SANDON thought the sug- 
gestion a very valuable one, and he 
would take care that some Report was 
laid on the Table of the House on the 
subject as soon as possible. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £148,506, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” 


2D 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he desired to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the enormous increase which had taken 
place in the expenditure of the Board of 
Trade in consequence of the passing of 
the Merchant Shipping Act of last year. 
He found that the total amount required 
for salaries and allowances under that 
Act was no less a sum than £47,138. 
He was not quite sure that it was con- 
templated, when the measure to which 
he referred became law, that it would 
be necessary to appoint such a large 
number of officials as had actually been 
appointed—namely, 170, and he must 
call attention to the fact that many of 
the gentlemen who had received appoint- 
ments under the Act were officers of the 
Royal Navy already in receipt of pen- 
sions. He should like to know, and he 
thought it would also be satisfactory to 
the country to be informed whether the 
salaries of the surveyors of the Board 
were fixed in view of the amount of 
labour which they rendered to the pub- 
lic, or in view of the fact that they re- 
ceived additional sums of money in the 
shape of those pensions ? 

Mr. HERMON said, the Merchant 
Shipping Act of last Session was very 


much required, and was a very impor- 
tant one; and that being the case hon. 
Members should not now carp at the 
expense necessarily incurred in carrying 


it out. Every Act which was passed 
entailed a certain and justifiable outlay, 
and hon. Gentlemen should not forget 
that fact when they were doing all they 
could to press certain measures through 
the House. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he would admit 
the force of much that had been said in 
relation to the importance of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act; but he did not 
think that credit should necessarily be 
given to the manner in which it was 
being carried out, and he would like to 
ask what were the results of the expen- 
diture? There could be no objection to 
any reasonable and proper expenditure 
being incurred in carrying out an Act of 
Parliament, but the question was, whe- 
ther the outlay which took place under 
the Merchant Shipping Act was an ex- 
penditure of that description. In con- 
nection with the subject he desired to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
certain proceedings which had been 
taken by the Board of Trade surveyors, 
and he must say that the Returns pre- 
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sented by that Board to Parliament were 
either very misleading, or that the work 
which was being done was not only un- 
necessary, but was not at all what was 
contemplated or desired when the mea- 
sure of last Session was passed. Parlia- 
ment had desired one thing, and one 
thing only, in the legislation to which he 
alluded, and that was that the Board of 
Trade should interfere where it was ne- 
cessary to prevent ships from proceeding 
to sea when they were in a dangerous 
condition. He had before him a long 
list of vessels which were said to have 
been detained by surveyors of the Board 
owing to unseaworthiness, overloading, 
or other causes. It was a list which was 
perfectly appalling; and he did not 
hesitate to say that if the Returns which 
had been presented to Parliament by the 
Board of Trade were authentic and ac- 
curate, and did not include a number of 
items requiring explanation, they would 
reflect upon the shipowners of the coun- 
try and upon the underwriters more than 
any documents which had ever been laid 
before the House of Commons. But 
what was the actual state of the case? 
He did not say that the officers of the 
Board of Trade were not rendering ex- 
cellent service to the country; but he 
desired to point out that Parliament was 
paying for certain things being done 
which were entirely unnecessary, and 
which the Legislature had uever con- 
templated. Perhaps the Committee 
would be surprised to hear, but it was 
the fact, that what the Board of Trade 
had been doing was not to exhibit great 
care and anxiety in order to prevent the 
going to sea of unseaworthy ships, but 
to lay hold of vessels which were known 
to be unseaworthy, and which were con- 
sequently under actual repair at the 
time of their ‘‘detention.”’ In other 
words, the Board went through the farce 
of ‘‘ detaining” those ships when there 
was not the slightest intention of sending 
them to sea; and then they were in- 
serted in the official lists as vessels which 
the activity of the officers of the Board 
of Trade had prevented from going to 
sea when in an unseaworthy condition. 
For instance, a vessel called the Hope, 
appeared in the Board of Trade list. 
This ship had put to sea in a seaworthy 
state, but was obliged by stress of wea- 
ther to put back to port, where, when 
repairing the damage done to her, a 
detainer was laid upon her to prevent 
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her from going to sea. Ultimately, she 
was released; but the fact was that she 
was voluntarily placed by the owners 
under repair, and ought not to have ap- 
peared on the list at all. In another 
case a vessel, having met with heavy 
weather, broke a crank shaft; the owners 
could not afford or did not choose to 
repair her, and wished to have her laid 
up for sale. There was no thought of 
sending her to sea, but the Board of 
Trade stepped in and “detained ”’ her. 
In another case the Board of Trade offi- 
cials laid a vessel under detention, and 
ordered her cargo to be unloaded. Her 
owner appealed, and her cargo was or- 
dered to be put on board again. The 
hon. Member went page after page 
through his Return, and read instances 
wherein ships were detained on alleged 
frivolous grounds; one of them, nota- 
bly, on the statement of a drunken sailor, 
who stated unfoundedly that her pumps 
would not work. He (Mr. Reed) did 
not complain that vessels were detained 
when unseaworthy; what he complained 
of was that the Board of Trade did not lay 
eases of the kind he had mentioned be- 
fore Parliament, and he emphatically 
objected to such vessels being paraded 
in the Returns of the Board of Trade as 
ships which would have proceeded on 
their voyage but for the vigilance of the 
Board of Trade surveyors. In some of 
those cases the owners were put to con- 
siderable expense, and in others owners 
resisted and refused to pay damages 
which they considered unjust. Those 
were matters which he considered called 
for explanation ; and he hoped for the 
satisfaction of the House and the ship- 
owners, for whom the Government 
seemed to care so much, that they would 
be given. He wished also to call atten- 
tion to a statement formerly made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board with reference to the per- 
centage of the vessels detained which 
had been classed at Lloyds and other 
offices. There was something he could 
not understand in that statement—that 
of the 50 ships detained since the Act of 
last year, 22 had been classed; but it 
now appeared that only 12 classed ships 
had been detained, seven of which had 
been classed at Lloyds and five at other 
Registry Offices. In other cases ships 
had been detained, simply because of 
imaginary defects. What he wished to 
point out was, that it was very injurious 
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to the register offices and shipowners, as 
well as to the public, to have such ships, 
ships which had been classed and which 
were detained only because of some tri- 
vial defects, put into the same category 
as those which were detained for unsea- 
worthiness. He did not wish to reflect 
upon the Board of Trade, or,give the 
right hon. Gentleman any uneasiness ; 
but the practical suggestion he would 
make was, that the Return, professing 
as it did to give specific information to 
the House, ought to be drawn up in the 
clearest possible form so as to give exact 
information as to the ground on which 
the ships had been stopped. They ought 
not in future to look down the list and 
see the names of ships which had been 
detained under the circumstances alluded 
to, and then be told they had been 
stopped for unseaworthiness. The au- 
thority of the House ought not to be 
used, as it now practically was, to injure 
ship property in the way it must be in- 
jured when owners found their vessels 
improperly classed with unseaworthy 
ships. He could hardly doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
give satisfaction to shipowners; but it 
never was intended to detain a vessel 
unnecessarily or to cast odium on its 
owner, unless it was in a disreputable 
condition. He had said a few evenings 
ago that he was not entirely satisfied with 
the appointments which had been made 
under that Act. He had been complained 
of for that, but he still felt bound to say 
that gentlemen had been appointed at 
high salaries to perform duties which 
they did not understand. A very large 
part of their duties depended upon their 
knowledge of the structural condition 
and the state of repair of the ships, and 
he was afraid that at the Board of Trade, 
as in other places, people made the mis- 
take of supposing that people who had 
been tosea in ships necessarily understood 
their construction. But a ship captain 
was no more able to go on board a ship 
and say what was necessary to be done 
for her in the shape of structural repairs 
than a shipbuilder was to command her, 
and he knew, as a matter of fact, that 
a great number of these officials ad- 
mitted that they did not even know the 
name of some of the parts of the ves- 
sels. He would say, however, for the 
credit of the Department, that they had 
usually given the chief appointments to 
men in every way worthy of them, and 
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to officers who understood the technical 
details. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he could 
speak from his own knowledge of many 
similar cases to those of which his hon. 
Friend( Mr. E. J. Reed) had spoken, for 
during the past two or three years nume- 
rouscomplaints had been made to him with 
reference to the objectionable manner 
in which ship’s owners had been dealt 
with by the Board of Trade. In one case 
which was brought under his notice, the 
ship had just arrived in port, and it 
was found that a small part of her bul- 
warks had been broken away. The 
captain had scarcely commenced to un- 
load, when the vessel was arrested as 
unseaworthy. She was surveyed from 
day to day, and £15 was charged by 
the surveyors; and payment of the 
amount was forced from the captain by 
the Board of Trade, who would not 
release the vessel until the money was 
forthcoming. In another case, a ship 
had been arrested by the Board of Trade, 
acting upon an anonymous letter ad- 
dressed to them in London. They sent 
off a telegram ordering the arrest of 
the vessel, and that order was complied 
with. Yet that letter was afterwards 
found to have emanated from a rival 
owner, and to have been inspired by 
unworthy motives. Such cases as these 
and others he could name reflected great 
discredit upon the surveyors. With 
regard to side lights, great complaints 
were made by smaller shipowners, such 
as owners of coasting vessels, who could 
ill afford to pay for the caprices of the 
surveyors. He had heard of a case in 
which the side lights of a ship had been 
objected to no less than three times by 
three different surveyors, who had each 
ordered a different pattern. Atone port 
the surveyor insisted on the lights being 
altered. His order was complied with ; 
but at the next port the ship put into, 
the surveyor condemned the new lights, 
and ordered others, and this instruction 
was also carried out. And then, again, 
at a third place, another surveyor had 
taken a different opinion, and had 
ordered other lights. He knew the Act 
of Parliament had not intended to deal 
with such cases; but it was a fact that a 
surveyor could and did go on board ships, 
particularly coasting vessels, and insist 
upon these alterations being made. If 
they found a ship wanting a rail, or some 
small thing of that kind, the result was 
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that she was arrested and detained until 
the repair was carried out. The sur- 
veyors were composed of officers in the 
Royal Navy, and it seemed to him that 
they were not proper persons to appoint 
to such a position. The ships of the 
Navy, as everyone knew, were fitted up 
in a style which was impossible in mer- 
chant ships, and an officer who had 
come from one of Her Majesty’s ships, 
which had been fitted up without regard 
to expense, was likely to have notions of 
his own how a merchant vessel should be 
prepared for sea. He would naturally 
expect a higher standard of excellence 
in merchant ships than at all neces- 
sary when he examined them. If ship- 
owners were to be obliged to fit up 
their vessels as ships in the Royal Navy 
were fitted up, those owners would 
soon be driven to the Bankruptcy Court. 
Then it was most unfair, he held, that 
merchant captains should be judged 
by the same standard as captains in the 
Navy. There were many cases where, 
in consequence of the assessors being 
Navy captains, captains of merchant 
vessels did not get the proper allowance 
made for them for thenature of their ser- 
vice as compared with that of the Navy. 
He should be happy to submit a list of 
the cases he had alluded to to the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade. He also 
stated that he was informed as a fact 
that the surveyors received £1 a-day as 
expenses in such cases where ships were 
detained. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, the Returns of 
the Board of Trade were misleading with 
reference to the stoppage of classed ships, 
and he would mention a case in which 
a vessel that was being repaired by the 
owners was stopped by the Board. The 
Returns led to the impression that classed 
ships were stopped, because they were un- 
seaworthy, whilst in many of the cases, it 
was because the owners had not done a 
few necessary, but non-essential, repairs. 
He also reiterated the complaint made by 
the last speaker (Mr. J. W. Barclay) of a 
want of regularity and system among 
the Board of Trade surveyors as to what 
was really required to render a ship fit 
for sea. For instance, some of them had 
insisted upon particular lights, which 
were objected to at the first port the 
vessel came to. He thought there should 
be a more systematic survey, and that 
rules should be prepared for the guid- 
ance of the surveyors, in order that the 
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shipowners might be secure from that 
barassment they laboured under at 
resent. He did not quite concur with 
om Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) as to the appointment of captains 
as Board of Trade surveyors. His expe- 
rience went to show that many captains 
knew rather more than some ship- 
builders, not only about the technicali- 
ties, but about building and repairing. 
Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley) had complained of want 
of system in the inspection of ships by 
Board of Trade officers. The principal 
object of the Act of last year, however, 
was to introduce more systematic action 
and uniformity of practice, and in that it 
had been successful, for the blemish re- 
ferred to had been reduced, if not alto- 
gether obliterated, by the Act of last 
year. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had complained of what 
he styled the enormous expense which 
had been incurred under the Act, and 
which he said amounted to £47,000. If 
the hon. Member had looked to the other 
side of the account, he would have seen 
that giving credit for the amount re- 
ceived by the Treasury, the expense was 
not £47,000, but, in round numbers, 
£13,000. The hon. Member further 
complained that a number of officers of 
the Royal Navy had been appointed 
under the Act by the Board of Trade ; 
but the fact was that, so far as he knew, 
not one officer of the Royal Navy had 
been appointed to conduct the survey of 
ships alleged to be unseaworthy. Again, 
with respect to the complaint of the hon. 
Member as to the number of surveyors, 
it should be recollected that the House 
passed the Act with a full knowledge of 
the Staff that was to be employed, and 
it was now rather late to make a com- 
plaint on that point. With respect to 
the criticisms of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), he would 
say that they amounted to a contradic- 
tion—that the Board of Trade had done 
too much and had done too little. They 
had acted simply in accordance with the 
intentions of Parliament in discharging 
the duty imposed on them. Reference 
had been made by the hon. Member to 
the large number of ships that were, as 
he said, unnecessarily detained, as they 
were not going to sea. Now, he (Sir 
Charles Adderley) thought that was a 
compliment to the Act of last year. One 
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of the merits, indeed, a special one, of 
the Act of last year was that it limited 
the duty of the Board of Trade, as im- 
posed on them by the Act of 1873, to 
stopping only unseaworthy ships when 
about to go to sea. The whole list of 
the quotations of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke was in praise of the Act of 
last year, as cases of the more offensive 
duty which existed before; and he 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
him the list, and he would then state the 
real facts respecting every one of the 
cases mentioned, and would lay a state- 
ment of them on the Table of the House, 
and thus enable hon. Members to judge 
on what foundation the present state- 
ments were made. He believed that 
ex parte statements were generally with- 
out foundation. He had had a Return 
made and carefully revised, of all the 
ships which had been stopped since the 
Act of last year came into operation, and 
he found that all of them were being 
brought forward for some service at sea. 
He thought that the hon. Member for 
Pembroke must allow that his charge in 
that respect had fallen to the ground. 

Mr. EK. J. REED said, he could allow 
nothing of the kind. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he stopped those ships when 
they were brought forward to go to sea ; 
but a ship which was brought ‘“ for- 
ward ’”’ need not be going to sea, 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY re- 
marked that one of the benefits of the 
Acts of last year was that it only called 
upon the Board of Trade to stop a rotten 
ship from going to sea, and not when 
she was brought forward to prepare to 
go to sea, and he defied the hon. Member 
to adduce a single instance of a ship 
being stopped which was not going to 
sea. The next point of the hon. Member 
was the statement he (Sir Charles Ad- 
derley) had made to the House, in answer 
to a Question, as to the kind of ships 
which were detained during the three 
months after the coming into force of 
the Act, and the hon. Member thought 
the answer conveyed a reflection upon 
Lloyd’s. So far from that being the 
case, it was the highest compliment that 
could be paid to Lloyd’s. It was his 
(Sir Charles Adderley’s) duty, in answer 
to the special question, to show that 
classification was no guarantee against 
unsafe ships being sent to sea, for out 
of 12 ships that were detained, six of 
them were classified at Lloyd’s. And if 
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the classification at Lloyd’s, which was 
the most perfect, accurate, and trust- 
worthy in the country, was no guarantee 
against a ship being sent to sea in an 
unseaworthy state, what guarantee could 
any classification have? No less than 
50 per cent of the ships detained for 
defective hulls were classed at Lloyd’s. 
The hon. Member then stated that the 
Board of Trade had appointed officers 
under the Act to perform duties they did 
not understand, and complained that 
more engineers had not been selected. 
It so happened that there was a con- 
siderable number of engineers, both 
amongst the principal and subordinate 
officers, and he could only say that 
all matters in reference to machinery 
passed under the eye of an engineer 
officer; but it must be remembered 
that many other subjects had to be 
considered and decided on by the prin- 
cipal Superintendents of Districts, and 
that the various requirements of the 
officers included a knowledge of seaman- 
ship as well as of engineering, and of 
the general work of ship artificers. The 
hon. Member might as well say that 
over a great landed estate the agent 
should be an agricultural engineer. On 
that ground, therefore, he took issue 
with the hon. Member. He hoped the 
Committee would consider that the Go- 
vernment had made some effort to per- 
fect the survey organization throughout 
the Kingdom laid down by the Act of 
last year, and that they had effected this 
not only without increasing the burdens 
on the public, but with an absolute 
saving to the country. 

Mr. D. JENKINS observed that 
though there was no increased burden 
on the public, yet a large amount had 
been received in a form which created a 
tax on merchant shipping. He objected 
very much to the system of appointing 
naval officers and merchant captains to 
be surveyors of merchant ships. It by 
no means followed that seamen made 
the best surveyors. [Sir Cuartes Ap- 
DERLEY: They are not appointed under 
the new Act.] Notone? [Sir Cuartzs 
AppERLEY: No.] Then the sooner they 
were got rid of the better. He wished 
to point out that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not said how the ships re- 
ferred to as being unseaworthy had been 
classed at Lloyd’s. In his opinion not a 
single one of the ships had been classed 
Al. 
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Mr. E. J. REED expressed much 
surprise at the tone and substance of the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he (Mr. Reed) had taken his in- 
stances from the old Act, but at least 
two of them were taken from the new 
Return. He could not admit that the 
Board of Trade had in all cases made a 
judicious choice of surveyors, or that 
they had always entered upon their 
duties in the proper spirit. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he would only answer 
his (Mr. Reed’s) complaints, if he would 
give him a list of the vessels detained. 
All he could say was that all the details 
in his possession were at the right hon. 
Gentleman’s service, and he should be 
glad to see that a public Department 
could be vindicated. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY wished 
to explain that when the principal sur- 
veyor was an engineer, the second was 
always a sailor, and vice versd. He 
would again remind the Committee that 
one of the improvements of the Act of 
last Session was limiting the Board of 
Trade to detain only those ships that 
were about to proceed in an unsafe state 
to sea. Before that Act passed the Board 
was obliged to detain ships on other 
grounds. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, there 
could be no doubt that the Board of 
Trade sometimes stopped ships for very 
small matters; but he must honestly 
admit that the Board of Trade surveyors 
managed things fairly well. The Act 
had given the Board of Trade enormous 
powers, and he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would deal generously and 
discreetly with shipowners, because a 
vessel could not be stopped without 
serious damage to a man’s property, and 
it was not right that ships should be 
stopped for the fees. It was too late to 
complain then, and he hoped the Board 
would not place unnecessary restrictions 
on trade. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, why it 
was that the Board had not provided 
standards of metric weights and mea- 
sures? Some years ago a Bill was 
brought in and carried by the then hon. 
Member for Dumfries, by which metric 
weights and measures were legalized. 
No standard for the metric system had, 
however, been since provided by the 
Board of Trade. He saw that there was 
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an item in the Votes for the expenses of 
attending the Congress on the metric 
system which met at Paris, and he 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment meant at any time to prepare 
metric standards; and if not, whether 
they proposed to abolish the legalization 
of a system which it was impossible to 
test by standards ? 

Mr. RYLANDS observed that the 
real question was, whether the survey- 
ing officers had not been appointed in 
excessive numbers, and whether the 
effect had not been an oppressive action 
on merchant shipping. The general 
rule of the Civil Service of the country 
was, that when an officer received a 
salary which was a full remuneration for 
the duties he performed, any pension he 
might be in the enjoyment of merged in 
the salary. In the present case, how- 
ever, a new rule had been established 
which the President of the Board of 
Trade had not atall justified. He objected 
also to the sum paid to certain officers 
of the Staff for appearing as experts, or 
producing documents in Courts of Law 
at the instance of litigants. In conclu- 
sion he moved that the Vote be reduced 
by £4,000, which sum, at the least, was 
enjoyed by the first-named officers in the 
form of pensions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £144,506, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. RAMSAY wished to ask a ques- 
tion with reference to a different branch 
of this Vote, and that was, whether 
the expenses of the Law Charges in- 
cluded the costs incurred by the Crown 
in the various attempts which had 
been made to subvert the law of Scot- 
land with respect to the foreshore and 
have the foreshore conveyed to the 
Crown. Various attempts had been 
made to deprive individuals of their 
right to the foreshore. By the law of 
Scotland persons having the land adja- 
cent to the sea had usually a right to 
the foreshore. The Crown brought an 
action a few years ago for the purpose of 
obtaining the right to the whole of the 
foreshore ; but that action was according 
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to the Scotch law decided against the 
Crown. He thought it was wrong that 
the Crown should try to establish rights 
which had never heretofore been known 
in the law of Scotland. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY be- 
lieved there had been an attempt on the 
part of the Board of Trade to defend the 
rights of the Crown with regard to certain 
foreshore in Scotland, and that it had 
failed; but he thought the Vote did not 
apply to that. The Vote proposed for the 
surveying staff was the inevitable result 
of the Act of last year. The whole staff 
had been transferred to the Treasury 
and the receipts also; and the two so 
nearly balanced each other that there 
was only a net charge of £13,000. As 
to the number of the new officers, he 
could say they were only 10, a number 
much smaller than was contemplated 
when the Act was under discussion. He 
could hardly conceive on what ground 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Rylands) complained of the Vote, or in 
what other way he would propose the 
carrying out of the Act of last year. The 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. Samp- 
son Lloyd) asked why this Department 
had not adopted the metric system. They 
had not done so simply because they had 
not been authorized by Parliament to do 
so. It was a matter not to be decided 
by any Executive Department. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, it was a rule 
of the Public Service that if an officer in 
the receipt of a pension received new 
employment, his pension should merge 
for the time in the salary which he was 
to receive. He should very much like 
to hear, what had not been given, an 
explanation as to the way in which such 
of these officers as had naval pensions 
had been dealt with. And he would 
repeat the question, did these estimates 
bring a number of gentlemen for the first 
time into the Civil Serviceof the country? 

Mr. D. JENKINS asked, whether 
there would be 10 additional appoint- 
ments under the new Act? 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD wished to 
know, whether the Government would 
ask Parliament to give them the au- 
thority which the right hon. Gentleman 
said they wanted. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would answer 
the questions put. Would a surveyor 
be entitled to receive a salary and a 
pension at the same time ? 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that as diffi- 
culty would have arisen in settling the 
rights of these gentlemen, it was thought 
advisable to transfer them with all their 
rights as they stood. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that 178 men 
appeared for the first time in the Esti- 
mates receiving an average pay of £300 
each. Were these salaries formerly paid 
out of the Mercantile’ Marine Fund, or 
were they paid under some new scale 
settled between the Board of Trade and 
the Treasury? If their footing was a 
new one, then the Committee were en- 
titled to apply to them the rule which 
was applied to all Departments—namely, 
that their salaries should be the whole 
sum which they received. While they 
were drawing salary the pension should 
be in abeyance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he fully 
concurred in the remarks which had 
been made. He understood that the old 
Staff would be paid under this new 
arrangement precisely the same salaries 
and pensions as they were paid under 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. There 
were additional officers with additional 
duties, and their salaries were paid 
under the scale now before the Commit- 
tee. The new ones received no pen- 
sion. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Were they on the 
Civil Service Establishment before this 
new arrangement ? 

. Mr. W. H. SMITH: They were not. 
If they were, they would not receive 
pensions for both naval and civil service. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that this was 
so, no doubt. But these gentlemen, re- 
ceiving pensions already, were put in 
the way of receiving other pensions 
without passing through the Civil Ser- 
vice. This was, therefore, a re-organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITWELL had hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
seen that all the exertions made on that 
side of the House were in his favour by 
assisting him to keep down expenditure. 
The Board of Trade had taken over from 
former establishments a large Staff with- 
out proper consideration, and thus all 
were liable to become civil servants, and 
to acquire pensions accordingly. The 
Board had not been sufficiently careful 
in the appointment of their officers, and 
had spent large sums which were unin- 
telligible—for instance, £900 for ‘‘ char- 
women.”’ 
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Mr. CHILDERS wished to know 
whether the transferred officers would 
in future be in precisely the same posi- 
tion as they had been in the past ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was 
undoubtedly the intention and spirit of 
the arrangement, and he would take 
very good care, so long as he was at the 
Treasury, that it should be carried out. 

Mr. RYLANDS inquired, whether 
they had been receiving from the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund salaries with the 
same annual increment as it was now 
proposed to pay them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that they 
were transferred precisely as they stood, 
no change whatever being made in their 
position. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. RAMSAY again complained of 
the action of the Crown in attempting to 
establish a right to the foreshore in 
Scotland, and moved to reduce the Vote 
by £500. 


- Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £148,006, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” —(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
right to the foreshore in Scotland be- 
longed to the Crown, except in cases 
where it was granted to the owners of 
private property; and it would be an 
unfortunate sere. to lay down that, 
where a Crown right existed, that right 
should not be enforced. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the Motion 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, in cases 
where the right to the foreshore was 
vested in the proprietors by charter, 
there would be no difficulty in showing 
their right to it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Be cant cr to sit again upon Wednes- 

ry: 
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MUTINY BILL. 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, The Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Stanley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
rising to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
desirable to bring under the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act any Militia officers, except officers 
belonging to regiments embodied for Service or 
assembled for training, and such officers as are 
already specially provided for by sections 56 to 
58, and 66 to 70 of the Militia Act of 1875 (38 
and 39 Vic. c. 69),” 
said, that before going into Committee 
on the Bill, he wished to draw attention 
to the important change proposed to be 
made in it, and if necessary to take the 
opinion of the House upon the question, 
as he thought it was the duty of the 
Government to state their intentions with 
regard to it. It was proposed to place 
the whole of the Militia officers under the 
Mutiny Act, and no reason had been as- 
signed for that step, so far as he was 
aware, except that he found it recom- 
mended in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat last year on the Militia 
Acts, and which formed only a part of a 
series of recommendationsagreed upon by 
that Committee. The Secretary of State 
for war, in moving the Army Estimates, 
drew attention to the point, and said 
that he would fully dwell upon it when 
the Mutiny Bill came before the House, 
and it was with some surprise that he 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) found that the 
Mutiny Bill was read a second time 
without any notice being taken of the 
change. The Secretary of State for War 
had said that the change was necessary 
because the Militia, being no longer a 
civilian corps, it was thought desirable 
to bring it more into conformity with 
the Regular Army. In Paragraph 103 
of their Report, the Committee gave it 
as their opinion that— 

“Tt is highly desirable that officers of the 
Militia should be placed under the Mutiny Act 
not only during the training, but also during 
the non-training period,” 


and the grounds on which they justified 
their recommendation were—first, that 
the subject had been prominently 
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brought before the Committee; se- 
condly, that His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief was in favour of 
the proposal; and, thirdly, that other 
officers of experience had expressed a 
similar opinion. In reference to those 
assertions, he undertook to show in a 
few words that the question had not 
been prominently before the Commit- 
tee, that the Commander-in-Chief had 
not expressed an opinion in favour 
of the proposal, and that other officers 
of experience had not expressed a 
similar opinion. He would refer to 
the Blue Book containing the evi- 
dence, and he must complain that it 
had been presented to the House in a 
most incomplete form, and without any 
index, so that great trouble had been 
incurred in going through the 10,030 
questions which it contained. Thirty-one 
witnesses were examined by the Com- 
mittee, including 17 Militia officers, and 
of those 17, only three had been asked 
questions on the subject. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman then referred to the 
evidence given by Lord Norreys, Major 
Garnham, and Sir Robert Cunliffe, and 
contended that it showed that they had 
not brought the subject before the Com- 
mittee in a prominent manner, and yet 
that was all the evidence which was 
brought before the Committee. Then 
as to the evidence of His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, he sub- 
mitted that it did not show that he was 
in favour of the proposal. Indeed, His 
Royal Highness spoke with uncertainty 
on the matter, because he did not appear 
fully to comprehend the questions put 
tohim. He had his attention drawn to 
the 107th clause of the Mutiny Act, 
which provided that any man enrolled 
and not complying with the provisions 
of the Act should be tried by a court- 
martial, and was then asked his opinion 
as to the propriety of bringing military 
commanding officers into connection with 
the Mutiny Act, and His Royal High- 
ness said—‘‘ It has always been so, has 
it not?” Nine other officers of the 
Regular Army were examined, but 
not a single question was put to one 
of them as to Militia officers being 
placed under the Mutiny Act. Gene- 
ral Peel and Mr. Clode, the legal 
adviser to the War Office, were ex- 
amined, but to them no question on the 
subject was put, and therefore he was 
justified in saying that the Report of the 
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Committee was not borne out when it 
said that experienced officers were in 
favour of the proposition. Seventy offi- 
cers of Depot Brigades, who were ex- 
amined by the Committee by means of 
written queries, had not been asked a 
question on the subject, nor had the 156 
Militia colonels, to whom a series of ques- 
tions had been submitted, and therefore 
he was justified in stating that, with the 
exception of His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, no experienced 
officer had expressed any opinion on the 
question. For 100 years, at least, the 
well-established and recognized prin- 
ciple on that matter was that the State 
had a right to control those whom it 
paid, and Militia officers did not belong 
to that category. The principle to which 
he referred was settled in 1792 by the 
decision of Lord Loughborough in the 
case of Sergeant Grant, who appealed 
against the sentence passed on him, on 
the ground that he had never been en- 
listed, and therefore was not liable under 
the Mutiny Act. The case came before 


the Queen’s Bench, and it was decided 
that he had received pay as a soldier, 
and was therefore subject to the penalties 


of the Mutiny Act. The Army Re- 
serve men, who received 4d. per day, 
were not under the Mutiny Act, because 
they were not upon full pay, nor was 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock), 
or any other officer who was on half- 
pay, liable to those penalties. Much 
less, then, were Militia officers, who re- 
ceived no pay, liable. He could not tell 
what was the object of placing these 
officers under the Mutiny Act, since the 
Crown could at present remove them 
from their position in the same way that 
half-pay officers were removed in cases 
of misconduct. The change, however, 
which was now proposed was to be made 
by inserting one linein the Mutiny Act— 
namely, ‘‘ whether they be the Regular 
Forces or the Militia.” The effect of that 
alteration, if it were agreed to, would 
be to place the officers of the Militia 
upon a different footing from the men of 
the same Force, and that would be a 
very anomalous thing to do. Beyond 
that it would place upwards of 3,000 
Militia officers who had entered the Ser- 
vice on the understanding that they 
should not be liable to the Mutiny Act 
during the non-training period, under its 
provisions at all times. At present the 
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Militia were only under the Mutiny Act 
when embodied for service or called out 
for training, and under no circumstances 
could they be subjected to the penalty 
of death. By the insertion of these little 
words Militia officers would be placed on 
the same footing as ordinary officers of 
the Army. Again, the Militia could not 
be embodied unless Parliament was 
called together within 10 days; but 
under this Act, the Government had 
power to call any number of Militia 
officers out for duty. Now, he contended 
that it was unconstitutional to call out a 
Militia officer unless his regiment was 
embodied. As things now stood, a Militia 
officer was at liberty to go where he 
pleased; but if the Bill passed in its 
present shape, he would not be able to 
go abroad, even to take his wife to Bou- 
logne, without the permission of the 
Horse Guards, and he certainly would 
not be able to go to Khiva if he wanted. 
The proposal had been made without a 
single word being said in its favour by 
any Minister, and therefore he was at a 
loss to know on what grounds it had 
been brought forward. He had no op- 
portunity of calling the attention of the 
House tothesubject except by the present 
Motion. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would not assent to this part of the Bill, 
or that before it went to the House of 
Lords the Government would consult the 
Law Officers of the Crown as to the 
legality of the step which they were 
about to take. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. J. HOLMS, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, the question which it involved 
was one of great constitutional, as well 
as financial, importance. Ever since the 
days of Charles II. the House of Com- 
mons had very jealously guarded its 
power over the Army, and, indeed, it 
was in that very jealousy that the Mu- 
tiny Act had its origin. As the law now 
stood, the Militia when embodied came 
under the operation of the Mutiny Act, 
but when they returned to their homes 
they again formed part of the civil com- 
muuity. It was, however, proposed by 
the Bill before the House that officers 
and non-commissioned officers of Militia 
should always be under the Mutiny 
Act, and in another Session the men 
might be placed in the same position. 
When the measure was introduced, the 
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Secretary of State for War said not one 
single word upon the Bill. What was 
the reason for this novel proposal ? Had 
he found any serious difficulty in dealing 
with the Militia officers? Were they 
not amenable to control, or was it aim- 
ing at bringing the whole of the Militia 
ultimately under the Act because there 
had been so many desertions from the 
ranks of late? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not said anything of the kind, 
and had apparently never considered the 
officer his chief difficulty. Yet he asked 
for power to place the whole of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
under the Mutiny Act. What was 
the reason of this request? Militia 
officers themselves were divided on the 
question ; one side were in favour of the 
Bill and the other opposed to it. He 
would take the last first. At present, 
when the Militia werecalled out they were 
under the Mutiny Act; but when they 
were disembodied, they became part of 
the civil community, and were under 
its laws. Although he (Mr. Holms) was 
personally opposed to the Militia, yet he 
was in favour of doing justice to every- 
one — the officers and privates of the 
Militia as much as anyone else; and it 
was only fair to them that we should 
protect their interests; we had made a 
contract with them, and were bound to 
do them justice ; and those who were in 
favour of maintaining things as they were 
considered that the 105th Article of War 
bore completely upon the question, and 
provided adequate punishment for all 
crimes not capital. He now came to the 
other class who were in favour of the Bill; 
and the reason they were in its favour 
was the fact that the measure would 
offer increased facilities for getting into 
the Regular Army through the Militia, 
a step they were anxious to take. When 
the measure for abolishing Purchase 
was passed, the nation expected great 
results ; but all the benefit of that change 
was quickly disappearing. When Pur- 
chase was abolished, the understanding 
was that there should be but one road 
into the Army—namely, competitive ex- 
amination. Had that system been main- 
tained or not? At first, it was declared 
that there would be great difficulty in get- 
ting men to offer themselves for commis- 
sions in the Army after Purchase was 
abolished ; but the fact was that in 1878, 
1874, and 1875, the number of Cavalry 
and Infantry appointments was 1,180, 
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or a yearly average of 393, while the 
average number of candidates was 
1,300 ; and at the half-yearly examina- 
tion in July last the number of vacancies 
was 135, for which 675 candidates pre- 
sented themselves, or five for every 
place. Looking at the justice which 
should be done to the Army and the 
country, it might have been thought that 
the Secretary of State for War would 
not have permitted candidates to enter 
by any other door; but there was a side- 
door to the Army, and one which he (Mr. 
Holms) thought, should not be opened 
so wide—namely, the Militia. Year 
by year this door was opened wider. 
In 1873, 81 officers of Militia qualified ; 
in 1874, 91; and in 1875, 100; so that 
in the three years 272 Militia officers 
qualified for the 1,180 places, or 23 
per cent of the whole; and, within 
the last three months an Order had 
been issued increasing the number that 
might enter up to 142, so that about one- 
third of the whole of the commissions 
in the Army would be obtained through 
the Militia. If the House passed that 
Bill, they would have a great influx into 
the Army of officers with but slight ex- 
amination. The condition of the Army 
was such that the House of Commons 
could scarcely separate this Session 
without knowing what the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the Army was for the future. 
The right hon. Gentleman this Session 
had searcely treated the House of 
Commons with due respect in relation to 
the Army. On the 5th of March, the 
Secretary of State for War made his 
speech on the Army Estimates, and in- 
formed the House that that morning 
hon. Members would find delivered to 
them a Report of the Committee on the 
Militia and Brigade Depots. 

Eart PERCY rose to Order. The 
question was whether Militia officers 
should be put under the Mutiny: Act ? 
and the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Holms) had commenced to speak on the 
general question of the conduct of the 
Government with respect to Army mat- 
ters, which was not the subject before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the question 
before the House was whether it should 

into Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 
That being so, it appeared to him that 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Hackney were relevant to the question. 
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Mr. J. HOLMS said, that although 
hon. Members had not been put in pos- 
session of the Report when the right 
hon. Gentleman made his statement, in 
the course of which it was referred to at 
considerable length, yet it was ready for 
delivery several weeks before, because 
on the 17th of February Zhe Times gave 
many extracts from it. The Report 
ought to have been delivered to hon. 
Members in time to enable them to form 
an intelligent opinion as to what the 
right hon. Gentleman was saying re- 
garding it when referring to it on the 
Army Estimates. Again, although 
more than a month had elapsed since 
the discussion was postponed it had 
never been resumed, while £11,000,000 
of the Army Estimates had yet to be 
voted. Yet hon. Members were now 
called upon to consider this Bill at a 
period when it must become law if the 
Army was not to go to pieces. He 
thought it would be but fair to hon. 
Members that the debate on those Esti- 
mates should be resumed with as little 
delay as possible, but that a day should 
now be named and that the resumed 
debate should be the First Order of 
the Day. Why was it that the Bill 
contained the words relating to Militia 
officers? It was because it was part of 
a great scheme embodied in the Com- 
mittee on the Militia and Brigade 
Depots Report. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in his speech on the Sth of 
March, that the Committee had recom- 
mended ‘that Militia officers should be 
subjected to the Mutiny Act. The Com- 
mittee said that they had not made that 
recommendation without the knowledge 
that it must lead to a large increase of 
expenditure, and he thought it ought to 
be made clear to the House what that 
large expenditure was for. This was a 
very important question, and it was in- 
timately connected with the Localization 
Scheme, for which the country had to pay 
£3,500,000. He maintained that it ought 
to be submitted to the House as a whole, 
accompanied by a Ministerial Statement, 
and he warned the House not on any 
consideration to accept the proposal 
which was now under discussion, but to 
ask the Government to declare in a bold 
and open way what their military policy 
was. The House should remember that 
this was a very important question. 
The Government had asked them to con- 
sider the whole Localization Scheme, 
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for which the country paid the large 
sum he had mentioned. Were they 
to understand that the Localization 
Scheme was a failure? If the right 
hon. Gentleman said it was, he en- 
tirely agreed with him. It had not 
in the least degree answered its purpose. 
To show that that was the case, he would 
lay before the House a picture of one 
Brigade Depot, drawn from the most 
reliable authority, and which was a fair 
sample of many others, which, he 
thought, would help the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the necessity of his 
undertaking the work of reconstruc- 
tion. It appeared from a table which 
had been supplied to him that a con- 
siderable percentage of the men in 
the Brigade Depot in question were 
for various reasons non-effective, some 
being under forfeiture of pay, and 
others undergoing imprisonment for 
military crimes. Fully 75 per cent of 
the defaulters were known to the police 
prior to enlistment. Another table showed 
that 30 per cent of the Depot might be 
described as sick, lame, lazy, or useless. 
If that were a true picture of the Brigade 
Depéts, he would ask would not the House 
support the right hon. Gentleman in his 
desire to have a full investigation into 
this subject? But after he had com- 
pleted that investigation, the House was 
entitled to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to state fully the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to the future. They had here 
a small measure apparently ; but it intro- 
duced changes of very great importance, 
and would tend to enormously increased 
expenditure. Two other Committees 
had been sitting at the War Office—one 
relative to the enlistment of boys, and 
the other on the subject of the retire- 
ment and promotion scheme. Before 
the House was asked to give any Vote 
with respect to those schemes it was 
entitled to the fullest information, and 
opportunity of discussion. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would support the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite. 


Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is not desirable 
to bring under the provisions of the Mutiny Act 


er 


any tia officers, except officers belonging to 
regiments embodied for service or assembled for 
training, and such officers 4s are already specially 
provided for by sections 56 to 58 and 66 to 70 
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of the Militia Act of 1875 (38 and 39 Vic. 
¢. 69),”—(Sir Alexander Gordon, ) 


—instead thereof. 


aig eyes “‘That the words 
e 


Question 
eft out stand part of the 


proposed to 
Question.” 


Mr. STANLEY said, that before he 
roceeded to answer his hon. and gal- 
fant Friend behind him (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) he hoped he might in all good 
humour be allowed to congratulate his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Holms) on having at length de- 
livered himself of his speech against 
Brigade Depots, which some of them 
had anticipated hearing at an early 
period of the Session. How far that 
speech was connected with the question 
before the House, he did not think it 
necessary to discuss. He would only 
say that he did not see how, from aself- 
compounded table, from which the hon. 
Gentleman recited to his own satisfac- 
tion columns dividing the men into 
classes of lazy, useless, and so forth, 
they were to throw discredit on a system 
which the hon. Gentleman never lost an 
opportunity of attacking. 

Mr. J. HOLMS: The hon. Gentle- 


man can scarcely have caught what I 
said. The table is not self-compounded 


in any way whatever. Ithascome from 
the best possible sources. 

Mr. STANLEY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman would allow him to say that 
the tables from which he had quoted 
contained divisions, such as lazy and 
incorrigible, which were not recognized 
in the Service; and in the absence of 
any authority for those tables he might 
perhaps be allowed to set his opinion 
against that of the hon. Gentleman’s. 
As to the practical question before the 
House, he would endeavour to show 
that the dreadful consequences antici- 
pated were not likely to follow from the 
proposal made. His hon. and gallant 
Friend complained—and the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite seemed to agree with 
him--that no general announcement 
had been made in respect to the policy 
which was to be pursued with regard to 
the Report of the Committee as to 
Militia officers. Now, no one who had 
known the conduct of his right hon. 
Friend while he held the office of Secre- 
tary for War could think for a moment 
that he wished in the slightest degree 
to keep back information from the 
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House; and indeed, as he (Mr. Stanley) 
had before had the honour of explain- 
ing, the very incompleteness of the 
Report to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had taken exception, arose from 
the fact that his right hon. Friend was 
anxious to lay it before the House as 
early as possible, though it was a De- 
partmental document which did not 
strictly concern the House. After the 
Report was laid upon the Table on the 
first night of the Session, a slight delay 
arose as to its circulation, in consequence 
of a re-casting of the printing arrange- 
ments of the Appendices being found 
requisite, in order to bring them into 
harmony with other Parliamentary docu- 
ments. A copy had been placed in the 
Library on the first night of the Session, 
and he thought he might quote a re- 
mark in illustration of the fact that 
there was no overpowering demand for 
intelligence on this subject. On asking 
the librarian whether he should like to 
have a few office copies of the Report, 
he replied that he should, but that no 
one at all had asked for it. He wished 
to impress upon the House that his 
right hon. Friend, so far from keeping 
back information, was anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of explaining to 
the House his policy on the subject of 
Brigade Depots. When the Militia 
Vote came on, that would be the proper 
occasion for doing so; and it was in- 
tended that a statement should be made 
by him (Mr. Stanley), as Chairman of 
the late Committee, as to those points in 
the Report of the Committee which were 
or were not to be carried out. His hon. 
and gallant Friend took exception to 
placing Militia officers under the Mutiny 
Act, and demurred generally to the 
opinion of the Committee. He should 
endeavour to disprove from the state- 
ments of the witnesses quoted by his 
hon. and gallant Friend, the deductions 
he had drawn from their evidence. It 
was true that three witnesses were 
asked the questions cited by his hon. 
and gallant Friend; but during the in- 
quiry, it came prominently to the notice 
of the Committee, that according to the 
rules which they had found laid down 
by their Predecessors in office in actual 
practical working, the Militia and the 
Brigade Depdts were so inseparably 
mixed up that they found it was abso- 
lutely necessary to go one step further, 
and to recognize that for certain pur- 
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poses ah were part and parcel of one 
unit. ith regard to the first of the 
three witnesses who were asked as to 
the question of placing the officers 
under the Mutiny Act, he had followed 
his hon. and gallant Friend very closely 
in his quotations, and it seemed to him 
that he read it in an entirely opposite 
sense to that which it was intended to 
bear. Lord Norreys thought it would 
be advisable to place the Militia officers 
under the Mutiny Act at all times; that 
it would define their position better; 
that they would take no objection, it 
being understood that they could be on 
leave 11 months of the year. Another 
witness cited by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, Major Garnham, the cross-ex- 
amination of whom was not directed to 
the main question, but to the minor 
question whether an officer should re- 
port himself to the general officer of the 
district, expressed himself strongly in 
favour of officers being placed at all times 
under the Mutiny Act, and a third wit- 
ness, Sir Robert Cunliffe, said he thought 
it would be a good thing, and that there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
officers to being so placed. He feared 
that there was some feeling on the part 
of his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
status of the Militia officer might be un- 
duly raised, and that in his remarks 
there was a trace of what he might call 
the old trades union jealousy between 
the officers of the Army and the Militia. 
[Sir AtExaNDER Gorpon said, he enter- 
tained nothing of the kind.] He was 
glad to hear the disavowal of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and had no 
doubt it would be agreeable to the 
Militia. With regard to the evidence 
given by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, he was very fully ex- 
amined as to the working of the depdts, 
and he pointed out, that to expand the 
number of officers to the proportionate 
number of men would be a very great 
absorption of officers, and would lead to 
an undue promotion of the officers. Ex- 
ception had been taken to the principles 
involved in the measure, and he was 
free to admit that the Report of the 
Committee pointed to an extension of 
the liabilities of those officers beyond 
what at present attached to them. The 
hon. Member for Hackney had said that 
the House was jealous of the state of 
the Army, and he went on to draw a 
terrible picture of the carelessness of the 
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Secretary of War with regard to the 
Estimates, end appeared to think that if 
the first year the Tficers should be placed 
under the Act, that the non-commissioned 
officers would be placed under the Act 
in the second, and that in the third year 
the men would be placed under the same 
Act. But the hon. Member for Hackney 
based his argument on the question 
where was to be the limit, for they 
might increase the Service indefinitely ; 
but he must remember where the limit 
was at present. It was the officers alone 
who were included, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
would move a technical Amendment 
which would place this beyond a doubt. 
It was by the voluntary consent of the 
Militia officers that they were brought 
under the Mutiny Act, and any officers 
who chose came under this liability at 
present when they were attached to 
depots and to regiments. The hon. 
Member asked what they wanted with 
all these things, and said it would be 
thought the Militia force was in a state 
of insubordination. He would ask the 
hon. Member whether he considered it 
right to wait until difficulties actually 
occurred, and it might be necessary to 
impose the Act, or did he not think it 
was a better and more proper course to 
see beforehand what the War Office and 
Parliament might wish to be done, and 
to take steps for carrying out such mea- 
sures as they were shown to be wise and 
valuable? Both the hon. Member and 
his hon. and gallant Friend laid some 
stress upon objections which might be 
raised. With regard to the Report, he 
had seen many criticisms of it, but he 
had not seen one where exception had 
been taken to placing the Militia officers 
under the Mutiny Act, nor had he heard 
of one objection on the part of the Militia 
officers themselves. Weighing on the 
one hand the advantages which would 
accrue to the Service generally, and what 
was believed to be the well-founded 
opinion expressed by officers who were 
questioned on the subject, also taking 
into account the fact that no objection 
was taken to the proposal, the Committee 
felt justified in coming to the conclusion 
that it was desirable that Militia officers 
should be under the Mutiny Act not only 
during training, but also during the 
non-training period. The proposal was, 
in fact, one to place under the Mutiny Act 
officers who could already be brought 
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under it by their Volunteer Act, officers 
who entered the Service voluntarily and 
could quit it to-morrow. It was not pro- 
sed to repeal those clauses of the 
Militia Voluntary Enlistment Act which 
reserved all their civil rights, and he re- 
eated that not one single objection had 
Toon raised among the whole body of 
these officers. In depéts it was abso- 
lutely essential for many reasons that 
Militia officers should be brought under 
closer relations and placed under the 
Mutiny Act. Before the year 1875 a 
militiaman could be tried by court 
martial for offences committed during 
the period of training, and officers were 
also liable to be tried for disobedience of 
orders. Again, accounts had to be made 
up, for which an officer was nominally 
responsible, and it was not found possible 
practically to bring to a conclusion at 
the moment when his liability ceased 
duties which he could only perform when 
brought under the Mutiny Act. He 
maintained, therefore, that during the 
non-training period a Militia officer 
must be treated as being on long leave, 
but as being, although practically from 
military duty, still liable to the rules of 
the Service. He had no doubt he should 
be able on a fitting occasion to explain 
the rules which, laid down by the military 
authorities, would, he believed, recom- 
mend themselves to those acquainted 
with the Service, and which could not, 
he thought, except by wilful misrepre- 
sentation, lead to any confusion as to 
the position of Militia officers. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had said that no 
question had been asked of any of the 
depot officers, and it was quite true that 
it had not been deemed necessary to press 
them on hypothetical points, seeing that 
they only had a general knowledge of the 
subject; but all the evidence which had 
been obtained from them seemed to show 
more and more clearly how inexplicably 
the Militia and the Line were mixed up 
together in the performance of the duties 
of the Brigade Depot. Under all the 
circumstances, the Committee thought 
they were best discharging their duty 
in making the recommendation in ques- 
tion. The Government, also, were of 
opinion that they would best discharge 
their duty by taking the course which 
they had adopted, and he trusted he had 
succeeded in removing some of the fears 
which his hon. and gallant Friend 
seemed to entertain on the subject. 


{Apri 9, 1877} 
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Mz. H. B. SAMUELSON, as a Militia 
officer, said, that no policy could be more 
constitutional than that of blending, as 
far as possible, the Militia with the 
Regular Army, while preserving the 
characteristics of the former ancient and 
constitutional force, of which the cha- 
racter would not be altered materially 
by the proposed change. The objections 
urged against the scheme were exagge- 
rated ; it could do no harm, and, in his 
opinion, would be productive of good ; 
and, while advocated by all the authori- 
ties examined by the Committee, it was 
not opposed by a single Militia officer in 
the House. He supported the proposal, 
not as tending to raise the status of his 
brother officers, for their status was 
already sufficiently established, nor for 
the purpose of causing their position to 
be confounded with that of officers of 
the Regular Army, for Army, Militia, 
and Volunteers had each their own place 
in our national system of defence which 
they would continue to occupy without 
jealousy or contempt,one of another, 
ready at all times to serve their country 
in their proper spheres; but he sup- 
ported the change as being convenient 
in the interests of discipline. The argu- 
ment that it was inexpedient to bring 
Militia officers under the Mutiny Act, 
at times when they were not in the 
receipt of pay was neutralized by the 
fact that they held Her Majesty’s com- 
mission, and were not only entitled, but 
obliged to wear Her Majesty’s uniform 
on many occasions out of the training. 
The objection of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms) should be taken 
cum grano salis, for he was an advocate 
of the abolition of the Militia. Militia 
candidates for commissions in the Army 
had to work very hard to pass a test 
examination, and to know their drill 
perfectly, and he believed that those 
who had obtained commissions had given 
satisfaction. The Force had immensely 
improved of late years. If deficiencies 
still existed, they could easily he re- 
moved; and, if the Militia were en- 
couraged and treated well, it would 
amply repay the care bestowed upon it. 
The proposal under discussion was part 
of the recommendations of the Militia 
and Brigade. Depots Committee ; and he 
believed that if the Militia officers 
throughout the country could be polled, 
it would be found that the great majority 
were in favour of it. If the Brigade 
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depot system had not yet fully answered 
its purpose, it was only because it had 
not yet come fairly into operation ; but 
he was sure that some day excellent re- 
sults would attend it. He thanked the 
Secretary for War for the attention 
which he was paying to the Militia, 
and heartily supported him in his pre- 
sent course. 

Eart PEROY said, that the objec- 
tions taken by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir Alexander Gordon), and 
by the hon. Member who seconded him 
(Mr. Holms), were entirely opposite. 
One said that the Militia officer’s posi- 
tion would be improved ; the other, that 
he would be subjected to serious penal- 
ties, capital punishment, and other dis- 
agreeable consequences. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had said that martial 
law depended on those who were subject 
to it being paid by the State. But Vo- 
lunteers under arms were subject to it. 
He thought that if any real dissatisfac- 
tion existed in the Militia they would 
be certain to have heard of it, as the 
Militia was very much like the Army in 
grumbling at anything it did not like. 
He could not think, however, who the 
officers were who had written to the 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Holms) on this 
subject, and made him the representa- 


tive of their views. He was quite sure, 
however, that esprit de corps was not 
to be destroyed so easily as they seemed 
to think, nor did he believe that that 
was the natural tendency of the system. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
observed that much had been said in 
this discussion which had no real bear- 
ing upon the point at issue, which was 
a very small one—namely, whether 
during the non-training period Militia 
officers should be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Mutiny Act. He held 
that the proposal should be dealt with 
on its own merits. His hon. and gal- 
lant Friend who moved the Amendment 
had criticized the report of the War 
Office Committee, whose inquiry had 
been directed with so much industry and 
ability by his hon. Friend the Financial 
Secretary, and he had endeavoured to 
prove that their recommendation in this 
respect was not based on sufficient evi- 
dence from Militia officers. But he 
would remind his hon. Friend of the 
composition of the Committee itself. 
There sat upon it the Duke of: Buc- 
cleuch, Lord Exeter, Lord Limerick, 


Mr. H. B, Samuelson 
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the hon. and gallant Member for Shrop- 
shire, and the Financial Secretary him- 
self, who commanded a Militia regiment, 
and he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ques- 
tioned whether a more influential body 
of Militia officers than these could be 
named. But the House would not ac- 
cept the proposal or reject it because it 
had or had not been recommended by 
any Committee. They would look at 
it on its merits, and there might, no 
doubt, be considerable difference of opi- 
nion on the subject. The advantages of 
placing Militia officers under the Mutiny 
Act were obvious, and by doing so 
they would get rid of many anomalies. 
There was, first of all, the fact that if 
they were not so placed the military au- 
thorities would have no control over 
them during the greater part of the 
year, since they had no power to take 
cognizance of their conduct during the 
whole of the period they were not in 
training. Again, Militia officers were 
often mixed up in the Brigade Depdt, 
in an awkward way, with officers who 
were already under the Mutiny Act; . 
and, lastly, if they were not under the 

Mutiny Act, all correspondence with 
them which took place during the non- 
training period passed through the 
civilian department of the War Office, 
while during the short period of training 
it went to the Horse Guards. These 
were obvious anomalies and inconve- 
niences which the House would see it 
must be desirable to remove. A Con- 
stitutional question indeed had been 
raised in relation to this subject, and he 
would admit that, perhaps, there might 
be something of that nature involved; 
but he might ask whether there was 
not such a thing as a pedantry of Consti- 
tutionalism, and whether hon. Members 
who had urged Constitutional considera- 
tions as being involved in this matter 
had not somewhat strained their point. 
He submitted that there was no evi- 
dence whatever either that there would 
be danger to the State in placing these 
officers under the Mutiny Act, or that the 
officers themselves had complained that 
their being so placed would interfere 
inconveniently or seriously with their 
personal liberty. That being so, the 
countervailing advantages which he had 
mentioned, as well as the expediency on 
general grounds of assimilating so far as 
they could the position of Militia officers 
to that of officers of the Regular Army, 
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were sufficient to justify the House in 
supporting the Government on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, as a 
Member of the Committee, he felt it 
would be his duty to oppose the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. The provision of the Bill, he 
thought, would raise the status of the 
whole body of the Militia, as officers 
would be very chary of their conduct 
when they knew they were liable to be 
tried and dealt with by court martial. 
The Committee had carefully guarded 
the rights of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers. The objection to what was proposed 
to be done was a purely technical one, 
and the proposal itself was strongly sup- 
se by almost every Militia officerin the 

ingdom. The position of an officer on 
full-pay was entirely differentfrom that of 
an officer on half-pay in reference to the 
Mutiny Act, the former being under its 
provisions, and the latter not. The 


pore under consideration had been 
rought forward for some time without 
evoking any complaint that he was 
aware of on the part of military officers, 
and he believed its adoption would be 
beneficial to the Army and the country. 


Captain NOLAN pointed out, as an 
objection to the Government proposal, 
that it would place the Militia officer on 
a different footing from his brother offi- 
cer of the Line, inasmuch as it would 
put him under the operation of military 
law when he was receiving no pay, which 
was quite contrary to the rule which ob- 
tained in all the Continental Armies. 
When a Line officer was absent on 
leave, he was not subject to military dis- 
cipline, and he could take it out of the 
district. That was the rule in this coun- 
try ; but the Militia officer being always 
at home must take it in his district, and 
rubbing against other officers, he was 
not so free from restraint. This seemed 
to be hard upon him, as he had no pay; 
and it would be harder still to bring 
on under the operation of the Mutiny 

ct. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
the blot in the whole of the arguments 
which had been advanced against the 
proposed change was, that no account 
seemed to have been taken by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) of the great alteration which 
had been of late made in the Militia 
itself, which was no longer a county and 
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local Force, but formed part of the 
Regular Force of the United Kingdom. 
The commissions of Militia officers were 
now made out in the same form as for 
the Regular Army, and everything was 
being done to bring it into conformity 
with the Army. Regulations were laid 
down suitable forthe Militia ; but it was 
intended that the law should be equally 
enforced against them when necessity 
required that it should be so. He 
need not, however, after what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend beside him (Mr. 
Stanley), say anything further by way 
of explanation of the reasons which 
had induced the Government to intro- 
duce into the Bill the provisions on which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment had, he thought, 
laid too much stress. The hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Holms) seemed to 
think that he had sought to keep some- 
thing back with regard to the Army. 
That was not at all the case. On the 
very first day of Parliament he laid be- 
fore the House the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and every effort had been made 
to supply the House with all the infor- 
mation, but the digest, which was in 
progress, had not been completed, but 
he hoped it would be in the hands of 
Members very soon. The hon. Member 
with his experience of the House must 
know that it was not in his power to 
command the time for discussion. He 
could only say that when the Army Esti- 
mates came on, or any other matter re- 
lating to the Army, he would be very 
happy to discuss them fully with the hon. 
Gentleman. At present he thought he 
would best consult the convenience of the 
House by allowing it to go into Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: I was quite 
taken by surprise, Sir, at the proposal 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair, 
and the House go into Committee on 
this Bill. The Government surely cannot 
intend to go on. I have several times 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War(Mr. Gathorne 
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Hardy), at what time he proposed to take 
this Committee, and he has always said 
not after 11 or half-past 11. I must pro- 
test against this yearly attempt to cram 
this Bill down our throats as a thing 
which we have to accept and not to dis- 
cuss. The right hon. Gentleman has 
again this Session attempted to force a 
second reading before the Bill was 
printed, and I shall certainly divide the 
House against the proposal that we shall 
go further to-night. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY denied 
altogether that he was cramming the 
Bill down the throat of the House. The 
Bill had been printed last year for the 
first time. As the hon. Member had 
said, he had said he would not bring on 
the Bill after a certain hour, and as far 
as was in his power he had kept his 
word. He hoped, therefore, they would 
be allowed to go on. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: If I used any 
expression stronger than was warranted 
by the facts, I beg the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. I am aware he at 


Summary Jurisdiction 


once gave way last year when I objected 
to the Bill being read a second time be- 
fore it was printed, and I should have 
thought that would have been a pre- 


cedent for this year. But there are 
matters of detail connected with this 
Mutiny Bill, which excite considerable 
interest in the House and in the country, 
and I beg to remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that minorities have their rights 
as well as majorities, and that we ought 
not to be asked to discuss matters of this 
importance at 1 o’clock in the morning, 
when all power of appeal through the 
Reporting Gallery to the country is 
gone. I beg to move that Progress be 
reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Mr. BIGGAR also objected to the 
right hon. Gentleman pressing his 
Mutiny Bill at that late hour. 

Mr. PARNELL was proceeding to 
speak on the same side, when—— 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY rose, and 
said he would agree to the Motion. He 
would not contest it, nor engage the 
House in a contest at that late hour on 
this question; but he hoped that on 
another evening he would be allowed to 


Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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proceed, even though at a rather late 
hour. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION (No. 1) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under “ The Gene- 
ral Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to 
Barremman (Gareloch), Brixham, Hornsea 
(North), Hornsea (South), Lynmouth, Rosslare, 
Ryde, and Towyn. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Sranuopre and Sir 
Cuaries ADDERLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(HORBURY, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satz, Bill to confirm cer 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Governmen 
Districts of Horbury, Hyde, Luton, and Skip- 
ton, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Satur and 
Mr. Scrater-Booru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catan, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to cases of Summary Jurisdiction 
in Ireland, and the Prevention of cffences under 
“The Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cartan, Mr. Downine, 
Mr. Parricx Marri, and Mr. O’SHavucHnessy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 127.] 


House adjourned at quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 10th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wrair Issuep—For Salford, 
v. Charles Edward Cawley, esquire, deceased. 

Se.ect CommirrEE—Thames Floods Prevention, 
appointed ; Lord Cochrane’s Petition, ap- 
pointed ; Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
their Servants, Mr. Ripley added. 

Pusuic Bruits — Ordered — First Reading — 
ia of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) * 

128]. 

ain Reading—Public Parks (Scotland) [111]. 

Committee —'Town Councils and Local Boards 
[11]—r.p. 

Third Reading—High Court of Justice (Costs) * 
[99], and passed, : 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o or 


FACTORY SYSTEM (INDIA) — REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If no result 
is to come from the Government inquiry 
into the factory system in India; if he 
is aware that the abuses are as bad as 
ever, that some mills work from day- 
light to dusk the week through, with 
little interval for meals, and that chil- 
dren under eight years of age are thus 
sometimes worked from seventy-six to 
eighty hours in the week; and, if the 
Indian Government will not now intro- 
duce factory legislation ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that the question was at pre- 
sent in this position—As he informed 
the hon. Member last year, the Govern- 
ment received a Report of a Commission 
appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquire into the condition of the fac- 
tories, as well as that of the operatives 
who worked in those factories. Of the 
Commission, four were against and two 
were in favour of legislation. The Re- 
port was forwarded by the Bombay Go- 
vernment to the Indian Government for 
their consideration, and as yet no definite 
reply had been received from the Su- 
preme Government. But the Secretary 
of State had recently addressed them on 
the subject, asking them to inform him 
as quickly as possible of the decision at 
which they might arrive. As regarded 
the second part of the question of the 
hon. Member, no information had been 
received subsequent to the Report of 
the Commission, and therefore he was 
unable either to confirm or impugn the 
accuracy of the statement referred to by 
the hon. Member, and which had ap- 
peared in certain public papers. But 
the Secretary of State had addressed the 


Bombay Government on the subject, 


and requested them to inquire specially 
into the points referred to in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked if the Re- 
port of the Commission had been laid 
before the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
if hon. Gentlemen wished it, there would 
be no objection to lay the Report upon 
the Table. 


{Aprrn 10, 1877} 
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COAL MINES (SCOTLAND)—THE HOME 
FARM COLLIERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has ordered or will order that 
efforts be made by the owners of the 
Home Farm Colliery, near Hamilton, to 
recover the bodies of the four persons 
that lost their lives there by an inunda- 
tion of water some weeks ago; and, 
whether the leakage of the water was 
well known to the manager for several 
days before the men were shut up in the 
mine or drowned; and, if so, whether 
he has ordered proceedings to be taken 
against him for neglecting to protect 
the lives of the men employed in the 
Home Farm Colliery ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that in the first place he had no 
power to make such an order as that re- 
ferred to in the Question; and, in the 
second place, he thought the owners of 
the mine did not at the present time 
contemplate making a search, and he 
was informed that the Inspector would 
object to any such search being made. 
The hon. Member had made inquiry as 
to the accident about the time of its oc- 
currence, and he (Mr. Cross) had in- 
formed him that he had placed the whole 
matter in the hands of the Procurator 
Fiscal, in order that he might investigate 
the matter and report to the Home Office. 
He was glad to say that he had now re- 
ceived the Report, which said that the 
inquiry did not disclose any case of 
culpable neglect on the part of anyone 
connected with the management of the 
mine. Further inquiries had since been 
made, and the last Report was that no 
blame was to be attached to any person 
responsible for the proper working of 
the mine. Under these circumstances, 
no prosecution could take place. The 
owners objected to making search for 
the bodies, as it would expose others to 
needless danger. 


AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce, during the present Session, a mea- 
sure for securing the school attendance 
and regulating the hours of labour of 
children employed in agriculture ? 
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Viscount SANDON : Sir, the Govern- 
ment having passed last Session a mea- 
sure compelling the school attendance of 
all children, and forbidding the labour 
of all children up to the age of 10 years 
after the 1st January, 1877, during school 
time in all employments, including agri- 
culture, it is not our intention to intro- 
duce another measure on this subject 
during the present Session. 

Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that he 
should move that it be an instruction to 
the Committee on the Factory and Work- 
shops Bill to introduce into that Bill pro- 
visions which would secure for children 
employed in agriculture the same ad- 
vantages of school attendance and hours 
of labour as are enjoyed by children 
employed in manufactories and other 
branches of industry. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTIONS. 


Str WALTER BARTTELOT asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther an outbreak of cattle plague has 
taken place at Willesden; and, if so, 
what steps have been taken by the local 
authority to stamp out the disease; and, 
whether he is able to trace in any way 
the source of this fresh outbreak? He 
also wished to ask his noble Friend, 
whether it is true that an outbreak of 
cattle plague has occurred at Kirtling- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, at a considerable 
distance from London ? 

Viscount SANDON: I regret to say 
that an outbreak of cattle plague at 
Willesden was reported to the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Council on 
Saturday, the 7th of April. The Chief 
Inspector was instructed to proceed to 
the place at once, and on his arrival he 
found 15 cows out of a herd of 157 
affected with the disease. These animals 
were immediately slaughtered and buried. 
On the following day other cases oc- 
curred, and the Middlesex Local Autho- 
rity, which appears to be acting with 


great promptitude on this occasion, held | 


a meeting on Monday, and ordered the 
slaughter of the whole herd, and directed 
the adoption of other precautionary mea- 
sures under the Act and Orders to pre- 
vent the spreading of the disease. I 
have just been informed that the Mid- 
dlesex Local Authority has stopped all 
fairs and markets, and the removal of 
cattle in the county of Middlesex. With 
regard to the other part of the Question, 
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we suppose this outbreak was connected 
with the outbreak at Shepherd’s Bush; 
but at present we are unable to trace 
the connection between the two. In con- 
sequence of a report in some of the 
morning papers that cattle plague had 
appeared on a farm at Kirtlington, in 
Oxfordshire, the Clerk of the Council 
telegraphed to the clerk of the peace, 
and, I am glad to say, received the fol- 
lowing reply—‘‘ The report is untrue. 
The case at Kirtlington is wholly uncon- 
nected with cattle plague or any conta- 
gious disease.” I beg to give Notice 
that on Thursday next I shall move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
causes of the recent outbreak of cattle 
plague and the measures taken for its 
suppression ; into the effect which the 
importation of live foreign animals has 
upon the introduction of disease into 
this country: and how far such importa- 
tion is essential to the food supply of the 
country. 

Sr WALTER BARTTELOT wished 
to know, whether instructions had been 
given that the manure of the infected 
cattle should be burnt or destroyed ? 

Viscount SANDON did not know 
precisely what the local authorities had 
done in that matter; but instructions 
were given by the Inspectors that the 
manure should be either disinfected or 
burnt. 

Coronet KINGSCOTE asked, if it were 
not the case that the cattle plague broke 
out at Willesden on the 3rd April, and 
that, though the owner knew or believed 
the disease to be cattle plague, informa- 
tion did not reach the Government till 
Saturday, the 7th April ? 

Viscount SANDON was unable to 
enter into details at present, but was 
afraid that some delay had taken place 
in reporting the matter to the Depart- 
ment. 


TURKEY — OUTRAGES IN BOSNIA — 
DESPATCHES FROM CONSUL HOLMES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay at once 
upon the Table of the House the two 
Despatches from Consul Holmes, the 
extracts from which he quoted yester- 
day, and also the third Despatch, the 
purport of which he stated at the same 


time ? 











Mr. BOURKE: There will be no 
objection whatever to lay these three 
despatches upon the Table; and as I 
understand it is the wish of some hon. 
Gentlemen that they should be presented 
without delay, I will lay them upon the 
Table this evening, and they will be in 
the hands of Members to-morrow.— 
[P.P. Turkey, No. 11, 1877.] 


ARMY—DISTURBANCES IN LIMERICK. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he has received any 
intelligence of a serious disturbance be- 
tween the soldiers of the 90th Regiment, 
now stationed in Limerick, and the people 
of the town; and, whether any steps 
have been taken by the Military autho- 
rities, by confining the soldiers in bar- 
racks or otherwise, to prevent the exas- 
peration of the popular feeling ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman came to me yes- 
terday evening and stated that he had 
heard that a disturbance had occurred at 
Limerick between the military and the 
population. I at once ordered a telegram 
to be sent requesting details of any such 
disturbance, and during the evening I 
received an answer, which I communi- 
cated to the Colleague of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and which, unfor- 
tunately, he did not return to me. I 
have, however, procured another copy, 
which will give the information as well 
as I have got it. The answer I received 
last night was from Lieutenant Colonel 
Palmer, commanding the 90th Regiment, 
who also commands the troops there. 
He says— 

“Disturbances have taken place between the 
soldiers and the roughs of the population here. 
All quiet now. No one seriously hurt. The 
regiment has been confined to barracks. Full 
particulars reported to the General Officer com- 
manding the district.” : 

We telegraphed to the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief the Forces in Ireland. 
He says— 

“Disturbances took place at Limerick last 
night (that is Sunday night) between some civi- 
lians and men of the 90th Regiment. Police 
reports received, but no military reports yet. 
Immediate report called for from the command- 
ing officer. No report of any disturbance to- 
day.” 

This morning we have received another 
communication from the Commander of 
the Forces, in which he says— 
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‘<The officer commanding the troops at Lime- 
rick reports last night no renewal of the dis- 
turbances between the troops and the civilians 
since the 8th instant. The regiment has been 
confined to barracks.” 

Mr. BUTT: I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he will direct 
an inquiry to be made into the causes 
which led to the bad feeling between the 
troops and the civilians. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 
been promised full information by post. 
Of course, we shall receive an account 
of the whole transaction, and I shall be 
ready to answer any Question on Mon- 
day. What I have read was received by 
telegraph. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY ACTS— 
THAMES FLOODS PREVENTION. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. COOPE, in moving that a Select 
Committee be appointed ‘‘on the Thames 
Conservancy Acts, to inquire and report 
what amendments, if any, are required 
in order to deal more effectually with 
the injuries inflicted by Floods,’ ob- 
served that floods in the Thames valley 
had been of frequent occurrence. About 
a century ago a great flood occurred, 
when the water covered Palace Yard to 
the depth of two feet, and access to the 
House of Commons was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. Again, in 1821 
there was a most extraordinary flood, 
and since then the floods had been of 
much more frequent occurrence. That 
frequency was attributable, in his (Mr. 
Coope’s) opinion, to three causes. In 
the first place, the drainage of the sur- 
face water had prevented the land from 
acting as a sponge and retaining the 
water for a considerable time, for the 
surface water was now immediately car- 
ried away by means of drainage pipes, 
and in times of heavy rains floods were 
caused. The frequency of floods had 
also been increased by the removal of 
the old London, Blackfriars, and West- 
minster Bridges, which three bridges 
having but small openings impeded the 
upward flow of the tide. The tide now 
went much further up the river than it 
did when those three Bridges existed. 
The third cause to which he referred 
was the contraction of the channel of the 
river by that vast and splendid work 
the Embankment, and works in other 
parts of the Thames Valley, by which 
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some 50 or 60 acres had been taken 
away from the bed of the stream. The 
only public body that could control these 
floods was the Thames Conservancy 
Board, constituted by private Act in 
1857, by which the jurisdiction of the 
river, which had been possessed by the 
Corporation of London, was handed 
over to a Board of 12 Commissioners, of 
whom seven were members of the Cor- 
poration. In 1864 the powers of the 
Board were enlarged, and then their ju- 
risdiction extended all the distance from 
Yantlet Creek to Staines, while its Com- 
missioners were at the same time in- 
creased in number to 18; and in 1866 
the whole upper valley of the Thames 
as far as Cricklade, 40 miles above 
Oxford, came under their charge, with 
powers to prevent pollution of the river, 
six water companies being bound to 
contribute £1,000 per annum each to- 
wards the expense. The power to control 
the floods, was, he believed, admitted by 
engineers. The question was whether 
the Thames Conservancy Board had 
used due diligence in the matter. His 
object in muving for a Select Committee 
was to obtain a re-constitution of the 


Thames Conservancy. That body at 


present represented the Admiralty, the 
Trinity House, the Corporation of Lon- 
don, the shipowners of the port, the 
owners of lighters and steamers, and 
the Board of Trade, for whom two mem- 


bers sat. He desired that power should 
be given to the Board to take such steps 
as would prevent the repetition of these 
serious floods; and in order to carry 
out that efficiently it would be desirable 
that the riparian owners and also a 
number of local authorities along the 
Thames Valley should be represented on 
the Board. Oxford, Staines, and Windsor 
were at present altogether unrepresented ; 
and it was most desirable that, as they 
would have to contribute to the funds 
which would be required, they should 
be represented on the Conservancy 
Board. The result of this Committee, 
if appointed, would, he trusted, be to 
control the floods in the river at a cost 
not at all equal to that contemplated by 
the Thames Conservancy, as shown in 
their Report made in February. If it 
were decided that amongst other modes 
of meeting this difficulty reservoirs 
should be constructed, they could be 
so placed as to meet, in some degree, 
the wants of villages to which attention 
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was drawn the other night by an hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. A. Brown), and 
also to aid in supplying the ever-grow- 
ing wants of the Metropolis. It was 
true that at present the Thames River 
(Prevention, of Floods) Committee was 
sitting ; but it only affected the district 
contained within the area over which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works exercised 
jurisdiction. A Committee, appointed 
on the Motion of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was also sitting in ‘‘ another 
place”’ to consider the general question 
of drainage, sewerage, and the preven- 
tion of floods throughout the country. 
But he would appeal to the House whe- 
ther it would not be right and proper to 
appoint a special Committee to consider 
the question of floods in the Thames? 
The Thames was an exceptional river; it 
flowed through this great metropolis, 
past the walls of the House in which they 
were then assembled ; on its banks were 
to be found our grandest and greatest 
University ; one of the largest and most 
celebrated of our public schools; and 
the majestic residence of the Sovereigns 
of England from time immemorial. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
a Special Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into floods in the 
Thames, and he therefore begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
no objection, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, and he only rose to explain why 
when there was a Committee of the other 
House of Parliament sitting to consider 
the general question, it was considered 
desirable to refer this particular case to 
a separate Committee. The Committee 
‘‘ elsewhere”’ was charged with a general 
inquiry, would gather together an ample 
fund of facts, and would have quite as 
much work as it would be able to get 
through. Their business, however, 
would be to inquire into the flooding of 
rivers generally and the storage of water 
supply, and he looked upon the latter as 
quite as important a topic as the former, 
and the general result of their labours 
might be that certain points should be 
sifted out upon which it might be neces- 
sary to appoint a Royal Commission. 
They had been asked to grant a Royal 
Commission in the first instance; but 
he had objected to that course on the 
grounds that it might have wandered 
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from the special subject, and that it was, 
in his judgment, better that a prelimi- 
nary inquiry before a Committee should 
be held. No doubt this Committee had 
to inquire into floods generally; but in 
the case of the Thames there was a Con- 
servancy Board, and Acts of Parliament 
both for the Upper and Lower Thames ; 
and the consideration of how these Acts 
might be improved, and how the funds 
of the Conservancy Board were ex- 
pended, and other matters relating 
thereto, involved an inquiry of a totally 
different character from that involved in 
the general question with which the 
Duke of Richmond’s Committee had to 
deal. He, therefore, assented to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the ap- 
pointment of a special Committee to 
inquire into the Thames Conservancy 
Acts. 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was glad that the Government 
had acceded to the request of his hon. 
Friend. He believed that the flooding 
in the Thames arose from the improve- 
ments that had been effected in the river 
during the last 50 years, and that the 
true remedy was to deepen the river 
higher up and widen its area so as to 
allow of a greater volume of water being 
stored. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, this was 
rather an important question, but he 
thought the composition of the Thames 
Conservancy Board had not been too 
generously dealt with. It very fairly 
represented the interests of the river, 
and there were representatives from the 
higher parts as well as from those more 
adjacent to town. The only real com- 
plaint that could be made against them, 
so far as he was aware, was that they 
did not prosecute with sufficient vigour 
those who higher up the river poisoned 
the water with their sewage ; and it 
would be well for the Committee to have 
instructions to inquire into this matter 
at the time they were investigating the 
cause and cure of the floods. The in- 
quiry, in fact, should cover the whole of 
the ground over which the authority of 
the Board extended. 


Select Committee appointed, “on the Thames 
Conservancy Acts, to inquire and report what 
amendments, if any, are required in order to 
deal more effectually with the injuries inflicted 
by Floods.” —(Mr. Coope.) 


And, on April 30, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr, Samvet- 
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son, Mr. Ricnarpson-GaRpNER, Mr. Water, 
Sir Cuarues Russert, Mr. Witiiam Carr- 
wricut, Mr. Hatt, Mr. Watney, Colonel 
Cartncton, Mr. Cuartes Prazp, Mr. Aucrr- 
non Ecerton, Mr. Witrt1am Henry Guap- 
sToNE, and Mr. Coorpz:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


NAVY—(PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING). 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. P.A. TAYLOR in rising tomove— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived when the punishment of flogging in 
the Navy should be altogether abolished,” 
said: Sir, when I last year, for the 
first time, brought forward a Motion 
for the prohibition of flogging in the 
Navy, and treated of the various steps, 
reducing the punishment from 500 lashes 
to 200 and 100, I remember telling 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hunt)—who I regret not to see in his 
place, and I regret also the reason—that 
there was still one chaplet to be gained 
by the man who should relieve the Navy 
of England from the stain of being the 
only Navy in the world which permitted 
this blot to remain, and I offered to place 
that chaplet on his brow. I repeat that 
offer to-night. The Motion I made had 
not been agitated throughout thecountry. 
I found the country did not know this 
practice remained in the Navy, and it 
was not known even to many in this 
House. I venture once more to make 
the offer I then made, and if the Go- 
vernment would undertake to reform the 
Naval Discipline Act with a view to re- 
move flogging, which, however, is not 
the only abuse or inconsistency in the 
Act, I will not press for a division; but 
I will further venture to say that this 
is the last time I will make such an 
offer. If it be necessary for me to enter 
into the case again, should I now 
fail, the honour will not be with the 
Government; and I say this confidently, 
because I am perfectly certain that the 
people of this country, when this prac- 
tice is made known to them, will not rest 
until it is abolished. When I first came 
into this House, I proposed for succes- 
sive years the omission of the flogging 
clauses of the Mutiny Bill. The aboli- 
tion of flogging in the Army was car- 
ried on the Motion of my Friend, 
Mr. Otway, and it is not really asking 
too much that it should be abolished 
in the Navy too. We are told it is 
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practically abolished, that there are two 
classes in the Navy, that the upper class 
are never flogged, and that if men get 
into the lower class and then offend, they 
would probably be dismissed without 
flogging. There is for this no founda- 
tion in fact. Under a court martial at 
this time a man may be flogged for any 
offence whatever. The terms of the Act 
are that he may, be flogged for ‘‘any 
act, disorder, or neglect, to the prejudice 
of good order and naval discipline.” 
It has been said that the power 
to flog by summary order of the com- 
mander is limited to mutiny. What 
does “mutiny”? mean? Not to resist 
officers and gain possession of the vessel, 
for if you do gain possession, you cannot 
be flogged, because you will be in posses- 
sion of the vessel. What, then, does 
mutiny mean? It means insubordina- 
tion, rudeness, disobeying the com- 
mander, or striking a petty officer. In, 
fact, it means that should any dispute 
arise, the commander as judge and 
executioner shall have power to decide 
what is insubordination, and punish it, 
with the cat. There is a court martial 
now going on—I will mention no names, 
as the case is not yet concluded. I 
would not allude to it at all, except that it 
equally illustrates my position, whether 
the commander be acquitted or not. In 
that trial many officers have come for- 
ward and borne testimony to the long- 
continued ill-usage by the captain of an 
inferior officer, whose presence they de- 
clared appeared to irritate his com- 
mander as a red flag does a bull. The 
junior officer appears to have offered no 
resistance, but to have yielded almost 
abjectly to a galling and continuous op- 
pression. Now, whether this is true or 
not, the fact remains that a number of 
British officers believe it not incredible 
that such a system of persecution could 
have been maintained. Now, what ifa 
common seaman were placed in such cir- 
cumstances? How easy for such a com- 
mander to goad the man into insubordi- 
nation, and then order him to be flogged ! 
The regulations affecting punishment 
appear to outsiders truly astonishing. 
Thus in Section 56 it is laid down— 

‘‘ Except in case of mutiny no man shall be 
sentenced to flogging until his offence has been 
inquired into by a sort of improvised court 
martial, appointed by the commander ; and yet, 
should the man be reported as innocent to the 
parr he may still flog him if he thinks 
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The Regulations of 1875 are more re- 
strictive in regard to summary cor- 
poral punishment, but are specially 
limited to a time of peace. Was ever 
such fatuity ? Suppose the time should 
come when we should unhappily be 
again at war and should need the 
best men and their hearty patriotism 
—that is the time which we choose to 
wave anew the cat over their heads. 
You have 20,000 of the merchant ser- 
vice reserve—what think you would be 
their answer to your appeal? It is 
true the punishment of flogging has been 
nominally retained in the Army in time 
of war; but I do not believe any Army 
officer will ever exercise it. It is held to 
be necessary in order to prevent fire and 
rape in towns that may be occupied. 
Well, there are no towns on the deep, 
and therefore no excuse could be more 
untenable for the Navy. In fact, the 
excuse made for the retention of flogging 
in the Army applied ten-fold less to the 
Navy. There was no case in the world 
where a man was more absolutely sub- 
ject to the will of another than on board 
a vessel on the broad waters of the sea. 
A hundred years ago, it was deemed 
necessary to inflict as much as 500 lashes. 
‘‘ Discipline must be maintained, Sir, 
you know.” We are now the only Navy 
on the face of the world where discipline 
cannot be maintained without the cat. 
The Mercantile Marine can maintain 
their discipline without the cat. I 
have been able to get the opinion of a 
very intelligent man-of-war’s-man. He 
says— 

““I believe that were the Service polled, it 
would be found that by far the great majority 
were in favour of its entire abolition, on the 
ground that it is inhuman, not deterrent, and 
disgraceful alike to both judge and culprit; also 
that our seamen are now sufficiently educated to 
admit of an appeal being made to their mental 
faculties, rather than to their brute feelings.”’ 


Another case shows how you may raise 
a feeling more dangerous than any 
crime. One who gives me his address, 
writes— 


‘* Having served in Her Majesty’s Navy, and 
been in action with the enemy, and also been 
tied up to the grating, I can give you the effect 
of such a disgrace—a longing for vengeance.” 


The remainder of the letter, showing 
how that vengeance was carried out, I 
dare not read. It was said last year 
that although the American Navy had 
abolished flogging, they had found it 
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necessary to resort to other severe 
punishments. I have taken means to 
ascertain from the American Navy how 
that representation originated. My cor- 
respondent, writing from New York, 
August, 1876, says— 


“The Act of Congress, 1850, abolished flog- 
ging in the Navy and on board vessels of com- 
merce. As nothing was substituted for flogging, 
this law left the commander of a vessel without 
legal means of maintaining discipline by punish- 
ment, and thus a system which gave our Navy 
for a time an unenviable reputation was forced 
upon the Service. By the Act of 1862, com- 
monly known as the ‘Articles of War,’ this 
omission was corrected, and the punishments 
that may be inflicted were enumerated with 
much precision. There is no doubt that officers 
have at various times violated the law of 1862; 
but the Navy Department has invariably marked 
its disapprobation of such irregularities in the 
most emphatic manner, and in three notable cases 
of late years officers have been court-martialled 
for exceeding their authority in the punishment 
of seamen. The law in this respect is now 
rarely if ever violated. Officers prefer to govern 
their ships with as little punishment as possible, 
rather stimulating their men by hope of reward, 
&c., confinement in metal-boxes, tricing up by 
the thumbs, tricing up in the rigging, tying 
offenders near the boilers, &c., are practices now 
entirely unknown in the United States Navy.” 
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Unhappily such practices have not al- 
ways been unknown in our own Navy. 


In The United Service Gazette of last 
Saturday I find— 

“There is an expression made use of by eth- 
nologists to signify the obscure traces of some 
forgotten custom, and which is styled ‘a sur- 
vival.’ In this sense the continuance of the 
custom of flogging in the Navy may be looked 
upon as a survival of the Draconian code of 
punishments formerly used at sea, and which 
include ‘keel-hauling,’ ‘ gagging,’ ‘ kettling,’ 
confinement in coal bunkers, the application of 
the stomach-pump in the case of drunken men, 
and other ingenious methods of punishment too 
numerous to mention.” 


Up to 1847 there ‘was no power of im- 
prisonment, and therefore no means of 
punishing refractory seamen, except by 
some such rough-and-ready method as 
i pores. It was suggested last year 
©G#hat I should postpone my Motion until 
I could find three admirals and three 
captains to support me in the matter. It 
was certainly not by means of colonels or 
captains that flogging was abolished in 
the Army. It was certainly not by the 
action of the Judges as a body that the 
abuses of capital punishment were re- 
moved in this country, and it was not by 
the hands of the manufacturers that the 
Factory Acts were passed. Not that 
any of these very men, or the officers 
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of the Navy, were more cruel and cold- 
hearted than other Englishmen, but be- 
cause they were naturally steeped in the 
traditional superstitions of their profes- 
sion. I am sure there is not a kinder- 
hearted man than the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stirlingshire (Sir William 
Edmonstone), who told us last year that 
the revolver and the cat were necessary 
to get the decks of a gun-brig properly 
cleaned. Sir Charles Napier said— 

“You may put the stripes on a corporal’s arm 
and take them off again, but the stripes you put 
on the sailor's back with the cat you can never 
remove. 


If I am asked how I would dispose of 
these men, who are so bad, what I would 
do with them, I would venture to say 
with Dogberry—‘‘ Why then, take no 
note of him, but let him go, and pre- 
sently call the rest of the watch together, 
and thank God you are rid of a knave.” 
There are, in fact, two classes of men in 
the Navy whom we cannot afford to 
retain there; the one is the man who will 
not do his work without the influence of 
the lash, and the other is the officer who 
cannot maintain discipline without the 
aid of flogging. But it may be said, 
that in the year 1874 there were only 
seven men flogged, and I may be asked 
why, if only so small a number of men 
out of so many are flogged, what is the 
use of making such a fuss about the 
matter. Now, this is just one of those 
arguments—cutting both ways, used to 
bolster up a foregone conclusion. If 
700 men instead of seven had been flog- 
ged last year, it would then have been 
urged against me that flogging was an 
absolute matter of necessity. I contend, 
on the other hand, that as only seven 
men were flogged last year in the whole 
Navy, that the argument is irresistible 
in favour of my Motion for its abolition, 
for this very fact proves that flogging is 
utterly unnecessary. Among other com- 
munications I have received on this sub- 
ject, is one from a naval officer of over 
30 years’ standing, from which I will 
venture to read an extract— 

“ Flogging is a rare thing in the Navy—now 
it may be said, that there are not more than 
seven men out of 40,000 flogged in the course of 
a year; one special reason, I submit, why you 
should abolish it altogether rather than run 
counter to the sentiments—prejudices if you will 
—of the remaining 39,993 men. No man stays 
with you after you have flogged him; he takes the 
first opportunity afterwards of deserting. Wisely 
or unwisely, he makes up his mind not to run 
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the risk of a second application of the cat if he 
can help it. Every naval officer will tell you 
this. The enormous amount of corporal punish- 
ment among the boys (535) leads to the belief 
that they must be a very bad lot. No wonder. 
What decent parents would consign their sons 
to the one sole employment in the country in 
which they are liable to the cat. So long as you 
continue it you will be more and more dependent 
on the workhouses to supply the raw material; 
and a Service which in other respects offers so 
many advantages to enterprizing lads will be- 
come the monopoly of the waifs and strays of 
society.” 


I greatly regret that the House should 
have refused the Return which I asked 
for recently, as to the extent of crime 
and punishment in every ship in the 
Navy. But as that was refused, it is 
ten times more essential that flogging 
should be abolished. It is an absolute 
abomination to maintain flogging in the 
Navy, and to refuse the fullest particu- 
lars to this House and to the country. 
It is contended that it is not a disgrace 
to the Navy to have a cat waved over 
its head when it is not inflicted. Why, 
then, are officers, by a specific clause in 
the Naval Discipline Act, exempted 
from this punishment? It may be ad- 
mitted that there is a small danger of 
an officer being flogged. It might be 
said, also, that there is small danger of 
a gentleman committing murder or 
rape; but, at all events, he ought to be 
left to take his chance. Here is a class 
difference of the grossest character, 
giving a key to the whole position—that 
it is a matter of caste relations. Well, 
Sir, in conclusion, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt), if he were 
here, and his Representative as he is not, 
When do you mean to abolish flogging 
in the Navy? You do not mean to tell 
us that for all time England shall remain 
the only country in which the Navy is 
governed by the lash? If not, then 
when will you do it? If not this year, 
will you do it next year, or the year 
after? The time is long past when, by 
all logic and decency, it should have been 
abolished, and therefore I appeal to the 
House to say that now is the time to 
abolish it. Lord Clarence Paget, in 
1860, in introducing the Naval Discip- 
line Act, said— 


‘*And if any should think how Draconic 
they still appear I pray them to bear in mind 
that we have to deal with a great body of men 
of all classes, often drawn from the very dregs 
of society, who too frequently enter the Na’ 
without religious or moral principles, and wit. 
tainted morals, and who are rarely improved 
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¥ ~ boxed up together, as it were, in a 

I cannot resist the pleasure of 
ec to the House certain statistics with 
regard to corporal punishment which I have 
been at some trouble to procure, as they show 
that year by year this degrading punishment is 
decreasing in a steady ratio, and is gradually 
dying out of the Service. I am positive that 
the necessity for its continuance will even more 
rapidly diminish if the House will continue, as 
it has hitherto done, to support the Government 
in its efforts for the maintenance of discipline, 
and for the improvement of the Service by the 
training of a large number of boys, who, having 
entered at an early age, become attached to the 
Service, and in the great majority of instances 
turn out skilful and valuable seamen.”— 
[3 Hansard, clx. 1651-1656.] 


But flogging is still going on, although 
that was 17 years ago. Instead of now 
sweeping the dregs of your ports, in 
order to get men for the Navy, you have 
now a body of seamen who enter the 
Navy as boys at 15 or 16, and gradually 
work their way through the training 
ships until they become full sailors. 
They cost you £300 or £400 each— 
they are, in fact, costly machines — 
there are not 2 per cent of the whole 
class now in the Navy who arz not thus 
trained, and these are the men whom 
you now hold up to the scorn of the 
world as the only men who cannot be 
governed without the lash. The school- 
master still has an antagonist in the 
irresponsible martinet, who still waves 
his lash over their backs. Educated 
men are now necessary in consequence 
of the change in naval affairs. We do 
not now want men who can merely reef 
a sail—our sailors are obliged to know 
something of machinery. These men 
are drawn from the respectable working 
classes of the country, and from the 
small shopkeepers, and I tell you they 
will not stand the continuation of this 
system. I have said that I believe the 
best authorities are against this system 
of flogging. Let me quote a few words 
from Zhe Army and Navy Gazette :— 
‘*In truth we recognize the fact that our sea- 
men have altogether grown beyond the lash. 
It is a punishment inconsistent with their supe- 
rior education, habits and t —entirely 
opposed to the spirit of the eager not even 
practised in foreign Navies, where its retention 
was more excusable, if possible, than in ours. 
We cannot see what possible good can arise 
from subjecting the sailor to a degrading pun- 
ishment from which we shelter the soldier; it 
is enabling the soldier to point the finger of 
scorn and derision to his comrade the sailor.” 
How do you obtain the men with which 
you fill the Army? “You have been 
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obliged to lower your physical capacity, 
and to raise the age. You are now 
actually recruiting men of 25 and 30, 
of whose antecedents you know nothing. 
Yet you have not dared to maintain the 
eat over their heads, although these 
seamen whom you have educated, and 
whose education you have taken under 
your parental care from 145, are still 
subjected to this abominable degrada- 
tion. I read in Zhe Times the other day 
an incident to which I should wish for 
two reasons to direct the attention of 
the House— 


Navy (Punishment 


‘‘The other day an order was issued forbid- 
ding seamen to wear plain clothes on shore, 
without special permission in each case from 
their captains. A meeting of the men was 
called, and delegates were appointed,” 


—enough, I should think, to frighten 
the hon. and gallant Member for Stir- 
lingshire out of his head— 


‘“‘The Admiralty telegraphed that the men 
were to be told not to attend ; if they did so, it 
would be at their peril.” 


I narrate this fact for two purposes. 
First, I wish to ask why it is that the 
sailor feels it a degradation to be seen 
in his uniform on the shore in town; and, 
in the second place, I venture to mention 
it to show that the men, though they 
yielded to the Admiralty, have a power, 
and will use it, to protest against the 
continuance of such a degradation as the 
cat. I know there are very strict regu- 
lations to prevent the men from com- 
municating with the newspapers, or from 
attending public meetings; butthe Admi- 
ralty cannot prevent their communicating 
with their fellow-subjects and Members 
of Parliament. I have a communication 
from a number of sailors—I dare not 
mention the port where they are sta- 
tioned, or anything connected with it— 
expressing their sympathy with my 
Motion, and their hope that it will suc- 
ceed. They have sent me a model of a 
cat—not, as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Stirlingshire wished, to be ap- 
plied to my shoulders, but to show what 
they have to put up with ; and I declare 
I will never stay my agitation in this 
matter until I succeed. I appeal to the 
House, to the Government, to the coun- 
try, I appeal to the Press, to save this 
country from the degradation of being 
marked out before all the world as the 
only country which cannot manage its 
Navy without the cat. John Milton 
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said it was England’s high prerogative 
to teach the nations how to live—more 
modest in our ambition, we are content 
to show them how to flog. I beg, Sir, 
to move the Motion which stands in my 
name. 


Mr. HOPWOOD seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived when the punishment of flogging 
in the Navy should be altogether abolished.” — 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the hon. 
Member had begun his speech by asking 
for a distinct expression of opinion from 
the Government with respect to the point 
under discussion. He had no objection 
to give that opinion. It was this—that 
the Admiralty, as at present advised, 
had no intention of altering the existing 
regulations in regard to the infliction of 
corporal punishment in the Navy. The 
Board regretted the necessity which ‘ex- 
isted for the maintenance of the rule; 
but they were unable to see how disci- 
pline was to be maintained unless the 
power to flog offending seamen was re- 
tained. The Board of Admiralty could 
not think that the time had arrived at 
which corporal punishment could safely 
be abolished. Admirable as it was in 
some respects, the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman displayed very considerable 
ignorance of the principles on which the 
question under debate rested. He had 
had no experience whatever of what took 
place either on board ship or in the case 
of an Army in time of war. He (Mr. 
Egerton) had had experience of both. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
under the existing regulations no officer 
would take the responsibility of flogging 
a soldier in time of war. That was a 
mistake. During the Abyssinian cam- 
paign soldiers were frequently flogged ; 
and in his own experience there was an 
officer called a provost-marshal with every 
Army in the field, who had the power of 
inflicting summary corporal punishment 
without the preliminary of a court mar- 
tial. To his knowledge the same thing 
was done daily at Balaclava. With 
regard to discipline at sea, there were 
officers on both sides of the House who 
who would, he believed, corroborate him 
when he said that from the information 
he had received, in some cases it would 
have been impossible to preserve dis- 
cipline without having recourse to the 
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lash. He was, however, happy to say 
that the cases of flogging were be- 
coming fewer every year. But it was 
in the interests of the Service found 
necessary to leave such a power in 
the hands of the commanding officer. 
In 1875 there were seven instances of 
inflicting corporal punishment, and there 
were seven courts martial held. Every 
single case of corporal punishment was 
reported to the Admiralty, and it was 
carefully watched by the Members of the 
Board. One of the seven instances re- 
ferred to in 1875 might be quoted as a 
sample of the rest. A brig having on 
board a number of boys and ordinary 
seamen, commanded by a lieutenant, pro- 
ceeded on a cruise to Lisbon. When at sea 
an ordinary seaman struck a petty officer 
and resisted the escort, and was guilty of 
an act of insubordination, fearing the 
spread of the spirit of insubordination, 
the consequence was that the officer in 
command of the ship ordered the man 
to receive corporal punishment, and the 
crew came back from the cruise in excel- 
lent order. The hon. Member might say 
that if the punishment had not been in- 
flicted the ship would have returned in 
an equally satisfactory state; but what 
would have been the state of affairs? 
The man would have been put in irons, 
he would have been brought home, have 
been tried by court martial, and probably 
sent to prison for one or two years, and 
the country would have lost his services 
for that time. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that corporal punishment was de- 
grading. No doubt it was; but the 
enormity of the crime ought also to be 
borne in mind. Had the man referred 
to been in the French or Italian Navy 
the probability was he would have been 
shot. As far as he knew, the discipline 
of the British Navy was as well pre- 
served as any Navy in Europe, or on the 
other side of the Atlantic; and that was 
the reason why the Admiralty did not 
consider it right entirely to abolish this 
punishment. It was now inflicted only 
in cases of mutiny and insubordination. 
The hon. Member spoke lightly of acts 
of insubordination; but he seemed to 
have forgotten that that class of offence 
spread very rapidly. In another instance 
he would refer to, the commanding officer 
of a ship expressed his desire to abolish 
the use of the cat; but a spirit of insub- 
ordination broke out, and the crew were 
only brought to discipline by resort to 
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the cat. He might quote various in- 
stances where its use had been beneficial 
and necessary; and so long as the morale 
of the British Navy was such as at 
present, he thought that it was neces- 
sary that this punishment should be 
preserved. 

ApmrraL EGERTON considered it 
was necessary to preserve corporal pun- 
ishment in order to ensure discipline. 
He quoted the advantage of it by an 
instance in the war in the Malacca 
Straits, where a blue-jacket sentry was 
caught asleep, and was punished with 
the lash. Of course, the lives of a great 
number of men were dependent on his 
vigilance. In a foreign Navy that man 
would have been shot, but instead he 
received 36 lashes, and probably the 
next day he was again employed on duty. 
With reference to the punishment being 
degrading, that might be the case; but 
he would cite a case to show that 
in one instance at least a man who 
had been flogged bore no revengeful 
feeling. When he (Admiral Egerton) 
was in command of a small ship he was 
the prosecutor in a case where a man got 
four dozen lashes and was dismissed his 
ship. On the following day he met that 
man, who saluted him just as if he still 
belonged to the ship and had not been 
punished. Within three or four months 
of that time the same man was serving 
as a petty officer in the Navy, and pro- 
bably he ought to have reported him ; 
but he deemed it right in the interests 
of the Service to be blind on that occa- 
sion. That instance at least showed that 
the flogging had not had a demoralizing 
influence on that man. Last year an hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir William Ed- 
monstone) defended the punishment of 
flogging on the ground that the men 
rather liked it; but, without going that 
length, he himself thought that it was 
probable that 999 men out of 1,000 in 
the Navy who knew that they were not 
going to be flogged might not be entirely 
opposed to the thousandth man being 
liable to be flogged, inasmuch as it se- 
cured them from having to do his 
work. The Admiralty had announced 
that it was not their intention to abolish 
this punishment in the Navy, and he 
presumed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were able to carry out their views. 
For the reasons he had stated, he was 
unable to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for jonmeront 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 122; Noes 
164: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD—LORD 
COCHRANE’S PETITION. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, in 
rising to move that a Select Committee 
be appointed 

‘To inquire and report upon Lord Cochrane’s 
Petition, laid upon the Table of the House upon 
the 8th instant, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously pleased to complete the gracious act of 
Royal justice which restored the late Lord Dun- 
donald to his rank and honours,” 


said, he felt sanguine that he should be 
able to carry the House and the Govern- 
ment with him in this matter. Hon. 
Gentlemen who had been kind enough 
to read the Petition of the noble Lord 
as laid on the Table of the House would 
probably have come to the conclusion 
that the case was one which might al- 
most be left to speak for itself. It was 
the case of one of the most distinguished 
men who ever bore Her Majesty’s com- 
mission in the Royal Navy. It was the 
case of one of the most distinguished 
sailors in the long list of distinguished 
men who had served the Crown in the 
British Navy —the case, it might almost 
be said, of the most distinguished ser- 
vant the Crown had ever had in this 
country. That was saying a good deal; 
but anyone who looked at the exploits 
of the late Lord Dundonald would not 
be disinclined to admit that in the 
whole record of the glorious achieve- 
ments of the British Navy there were 
to be found the names of few men who 
had done so much to cover the flag of 
England with glory as had the late Lord 
Dundonald. His achievements formed 
part of the noble records of that Service 
to which every British officer and sailor 
looked back with pride. It was not his 
intention to trouble the House with a 
detailed account of his many eminent 
services, but to deal with that part of 
his history which related to the Motion 
before the House. It was well known 
that after a very distinguished career, 
when he had every hope and was rising 
high in the Service, the late Lord Dun- 
donald, then Lord Cochrane, was charged 
with being mixed up in the matter of 
bringing false news to the Stock Ex- 





change with the view of trying to raise 
the funds. He was tried for that offence 
before Lord Ellenborough, was found 
guilty, dismissed the Navy, fined £1,000, 
and condemned to the great humiliation 
of standing in the pillory; while, sub- 
sequently, by a vote of the House of 
Commons—a vote which, without disre- 
spect, it might be said that it was not 
one which did much credit to the House 
of that day—was expelled from that 
House. It was a very delicate thing, 
even after a long interval, to bring a 
charge against a man whose reputation 
stood so high as that of Lord Eilen- 
borough ; but it could be shown that 
the mind of the then Lord Chief Justice 
of England was, to say the least of it, 
biased against Lord Cochrane. That 
was the opinion entertained by the late 
Lord Campbell and other distinguished 
lawyers. In his work, Lord Campbell 
referred to the matter in the following 
terms :— 


‘¢ Of these (criminal cases) the most remark- 
able was Lord Cochrane’s, as this drew upon the 
Chief Justice a considerable degree of public ob- 
loquy, and, causing very uneasy reflections in 
his own mind, was supposed to have hastened 
his end. In the whole of the proceedings con- 
nected with it he was, no doubt, actuated by an 
ardent desire to do what was right; but, in 
some stages of it, his zeal to punish one whom 
he regarded as a splendid delinquent, carried 
him beyond the limits of mercy and of justice. 
. . . . It so happened that Lord Cochrane was 
then in London, was living in his uncle’s house, 
and was much in his company ; but there is now 
reason to believe that he was not at all impli- 
cated in the nefarious scheme. However, when 
the fraud was detected, partly from a belief of 
his complicity, and partly from political spite, 
he was included in the indictment preferred for 
the conspiracy to defraud the Stock Exchange. 
The trial coming on before Lord Ellenborough, 
the noble and learned Judge, being himself per- 
suaded of the guilt of all the defendants, used 
his best endeavours that they should al! be con- 
victed. He refused to adjourn the trial at the 
close of the prosecutors’ case, about nine in the 
evening, when the trial had lasted 12 hours, and 
the jury as well as the defendants’ counsel were 
all completely exhausted, and all prayed for an 
adjournment. The following day, in summing 
up—prompted, no doubt, by the conclusion of 
his own mind—he laid special emphasis on every 
circumstance that might raise a suspicion against 
Lord Cochrane, and elaborately explained away 
whatever at first sight appeared favourable to 
the gallant officer. In consequence, the jury 
found a verdict of Guilty against all the defend- 
ants.” —[ Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices— 
Ellenborough—vol. iii., pp. 218, 219.] 


A new trial was moved for, but was re- 


fused. Lord Ellenborough would not 
hear the motion, and speaking of the 
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decision against Lord Dundonald, Lord 
Campbell remarked that it was ‘‘ pal- 
pably contrary to the first principles of 
justice, and ought immediately to have 
been reversed.” That showed that the 
trial was conducted, as against Lord 
Cochrane, at least with a very strong 
bias adverse to him in the mind of the 
presiding Judge. After all these humilia- 
tions, the first step which the electors 
of Westminster took was to re-elect the 
noble Lord as their representative in 
the House of Commons. That showed 
the opinion of the electors of Westminster 
as to the merits of the case. With re- 
gard to the fine of £1,000, that was im- 
mediately paid by subscriptions through- 
out England of a penny a-piece; and 
the number of people who subscribed to 
the fund was 2,640,000. That at least 
showed that in the public mind of Eng- 
land: there existed a very wide-spread 
opinion that Lord Cochrane had been 
unjustly convicted, and that the fine was 
not one that ought to have been inflicted. 
With regard to the third punishment, 
that of standing in the pillory, it was 
recorded of his Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Westminster in Parliament 
(the late Sir Francis Burdett) that he had 
declared if such a disgraceful humilia- 
tion were inflicted on Lord Cochrane he 
would stand with him in the pillory 
himself. This last punishment, it was 
gratifying to think, never was inflicted 
on the noble Lord. With regard to the 
Petition, its object was set forth in the 
terms of the Motion—namely, to com- 
plete the act of justice which had been 
done towards the late Lord Dundonald 
by restoring him to honour; and the 
way in which that could be done was 
by refunding the half-pay of his rank 
which he had lost when dismissed, and 
which was due even by the very terms 
of the Memorandum under which the 
noble Lord was restored to honour. On 
May 2, 1832, an announcement appeared 
in Zhe London Gazette, intimating thatfrom 
that date, in pursuance of His Majesty’s 
pleasure, Lord Dundonald was promoted 
to be Rear Admiral of the Blues, in the 
position on the List which he would 
have occupied if he had never been 
struck off the List. He was accordingly 
restored to all his honours, and, in the 
very nature of the case, he ought to 
have been restored at the time to his 
half-pay. Having been restored to his 
rank, which was the greater thing, it 
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followed that he ought also to have been 
restored to his half-pay, which was the 
lesser thing. The Government of the 
day had restored him, because they be- 
lieved he was not guilty of the offence. 
Now, it was unworthy of the British 
nation that one of its most distinguished 
servants, in the person of his grandson, . 
should come forward to claim full resti- 
tution and be refused, merely because it 
happened to be a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It was conceivable 
that on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
technical objections might be raised to 
the refunding of the half-pay on the 
ground of interference with the preroga- 
tive of the Crown—on the ground, pos- 
sibly, that a Committee would have to 
deal with a question of the granting of 
money; and that it would be precluded 
by the Rules of the House from enter- 
taining any such question as that in- 
volving the granting of money. Any 
possible reply of that kind was met by 
reference to the Select Committee which 
was appointed in 1858 to inquire into 
the case of Mr. William Henry Barber, 
who was tried in 1844, some 14 years 
before the Committee was moved for. 
If it was thought right to go back 14 
years in that case, there was no reason 
why we should not go back 40 years in 
the present instance. Mr. Barber was 
tried for forgery on the Bank of Eng- 
land, was found guilty, condemned as a 
convict, and sent to Norfolk Island. 
The very first objection raised to the ap- 
pointment of that Committee was that 
by a Standing Order of the House the 
Committee would have no power to re- 
commend a grant of money in such a 
case, and would be precluded from enter- 
ing into the question of compensation. 
The Commission was appointed, and re- 
ported to the effect that it found the 
statements of the Petition substantially 
proved—a conclusion which there would 
be no difficulty in arriving at in the pre- 
sent case—and that, though precluded by 
the Rules of the House from recommend- 
ing a grant of money, yet, in view of the 
facts which had come under their notice 
with regard to the conviction of Mr. 
Barber, the sufferings he had endured 
in his confinement in Norfolk Island, 
and his subsequent exculpation, the 
Committee could not forbear saying that 
the case appeared to be a peculiar one, 
ealling for exceptional treatment, and 
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having strong claimson the Crown. He 
relied very strongly on that case; and 
the more so because, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Barber received a full pardon and 
£5,000 as compensation from the Crown 
for his unjust imprisonment. If compen- 
sation in the shape of an absolute money 
grant was awarded in this case, how 
much stronger was the case of a man 
who demanded only the half-pay to 
which he considered himself entitled, 
from the fact of his having been restored 
to that position in the Navy which he 
would have occupied if he had never left 
the Service? On that Committee sat 
many distinguished persons, including 
Mr. Brady, Mr. Crossley, Mr. Wood- 
ridge, Lord Hotham, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Bright. 
The only conceivable objection to the 
appointment of the Committee was that 
it would interfere with the Prerogative 
of the Crown. Now, he admitted that 
the Royal Warrant replacing Lord Coch- 
rane in the position he occupied before 
he was dismissed the Service also bore 
upon it that his half-pay was to date 
from 1832, the period of his restoration, 
and so far it was against him. But he 
contended that it was not a question of 


the power of the Crown to grant the 


half-pay. The Orown restored his 
honours and his rank, and it was for 
the Government of the day to say as to 
the half-pay ; as was done in the case of 
Sir Robert Wilson. Therefore, the 
Committee would only supplement the 
powers of the Crown in the very point 
in which, so to speak, a supplementary 
power, flowing from the Treasury or 
from the House, was required. One 
thing was plain, that the services of 
Lord Cochrane were never in his life- 
time rewarded as they ought to have 
been, considering the deeds he_ per- 
formed, the fame he won, the scourge 
he was to the whole of the French coast, 
and that he with one ship did more than 
other men with seven or eight ships. So 
far from his services being adequately 
rewarded, they were miserably ill- 
rewarded. Although it was a long time 
ago, surely the memory of their distin- 
guished sailors could live in the mind 
of the House for 40 years; and it was 
not too much to ask that his services 
should not be forgotten in 1877, because 
they were performed in the early part of 
the century. So far from this being the 
case, they would live in the recollection 





and be gloried in by all our sailors, and 
our sons who were sailors, so long as the 
records of the British Navy existed. If, 
therefore, the question was merely one 
of reward of services, he might, without 
going back to precedent, rely upon that 
as constituting, in the case of the peti- 
tioner, some claim for recognition of a 
competent and handsome kind at the 
hands of that House. But they had a 
——— in the case of Sir Robert 

ilson, who was dismissed from Her 
Majesty’s Army for having disturbed 
the funeral of Queen Caroline in 1821. 
He was restored in 1830, and was 
ordered to rank as lieutenant-general 
next to Sir Herbert Taylor. In October 
of the same year he applied for his back 
pay from the date when he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-general in the Army, 
and it was granted, upon the ground 
that he was restored to rank from a cer- 
tain date, and from that date it was 
reasonable that he should receive his pay. 
Lord Cochrane was restored to the Ser- 
vice, so as to be in the same position as 
he would have held if he had never left 
it. Therefore, if Sir Robert Wilson 
claimed it, much more could the repre- 
sentative of Lord Cochrane claim it. He 
therefore recommended this Motion to 
the favourable consideration of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, feeling sure that if he could he 
would grant the Committee asked for. 
It was a case in which the credit of the 
Government was concerned. It was not 
right—it was hardly decent—for a mat- 
ter of pounds, shillings, and pence to 
stand between the representative of a 
distinguished man like Lord Cochrane, 
and full justice being done to his 
memory; and therefore he had every 
confidence in submitting this Motion to 
the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in order that the whole of 
the facts might be brought before the 
House. 

Mr. WALPOLE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he would not weaken the 
remarks which had just been made by 
his hon. Friend by dwelling at any 
length on the points on which he had 
touched. There was no doubt that there 
was something peculiar in the Motion, 
and in some respects it was almost un- 
precedented ; but in answer to any ob- 
jection being made to it on the latter 
ground, it seemed to him that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were also so 
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unprecedented as to entitle the hon. 
Baronet to bring the whole matter under 
the consideration of the House. For, if 
the facts contained in the Petition were 
substantiated, the justice of the case 
emphatically demanded that the grievous 
wrong that had been inflicted on Lord 
Dundonald should receive a fuller com- 
pensation and a completer redress than 
had hitherto been made to him. The 
question, no doubt, involved, to a cer- 
tain extent, the Prerogative of the Crown 
and the proper functions of Parliament ; 
but he hoped to deal as frankly as pos- 
sible with all objections. It might, in 
the first place, be urged that the length 
of time which had elapsed since the cir- 
cumstances to which the attention of the 
House had been called occurred, were, 
if not actually a bar to re-opening the 
case, at least a strong argument against 
it; and, secondly, that the reparation 
granted to Lord Dundonald in his life- 
time might be taken as a sufficient satis- 
faction for the claims which were now 
attempted to be made upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But it appeared to 
him (Mr. Walpole) that neither the 
length of time that had elapsed nor the 
partial reparation that had been made 
to Lord Dundonald could be any answer 
to this case where so grievous a wrong had 
been committed, and unless they could 
be considered as an insuperable bar to 
anything further being done, it was only 
an act of justice to grant this Committee 
that the facts of the case might be 
accurately ascertained. Now, it was 
a wise principle of our Constitution 
that no time should run against the 
Crown in asserting rights which had 
been wrongfully withheld from it, and 
it seemed to him to be an equally wise 
principle in our Constitution—or, per- 
haps, it was only a part of the same 
principle — that no time should run 
against the Crown in confirming and re- 
cognizing those rights which had been 
unjustly withheld from any of its sub- 
jects. Could anyone say that much wrong 
had not been done to Lord Dundonald, 
and that the reparation had not been 
postponed from time to time until he 
was deprived of that which was due 
to him? The moment that he was 
restored to his rank what was now asked 
for should have followed. There was 
one point in the facts of the case which 
he admitted, as his hon. Friend had ad- 
mitted, was a very delicate matter, but 
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he could not pass it by, for, in 
fact, the whole foundation of the case 
rested upon it. Since Notice was given 
of this Motion he had referred to the 

roceedings which took place at Guild- 
fall on the occasion of the trial, and 
also to the proceedings which took place 
in Parliament, with reference to that 
matter. Well, what was the conclusion 
which anybody would draw from a fair 
reading and study of those proceed- 
ings? The only conclusion he, for his 
part, could possibly draw was that Lord 
Dundonald had not altogether been 
fairly treated at his trial; and that, in 
point of fact, it was in consequence of 
political rancour, or, as Lord Campbell 
called it, ‘‘ political spite,’’ that justice 
had not been done to him on that occa- 
sion. It was clear from those proceed- 
ings that a great prejudice had been 
raised against him. As Lord Campbell 
said, special emphasis was laid on every 
suspicion which could be urged against 
him, and everything which could be 
urged in his favour was elaborately ex- 
plained away. That was the opinion de- 
liberately given by Lord Campbell, after 
a long and careful review of the whole 
proceedings, in his Lives of the Lord 
Chief Justices of England. But the wrong 
done to Lord Dundonald did not end 
there. On the ground that the charge 
against him had been that of conspiracy, 
and that a new trial could not be granted 
in the absence of the other defendants, 
his application for that purpose was re- 
fused. On this point Lord Campbell 
remarked that the refusal of a new trial, 
under such circumstances, was palpably 
contrary to the first principles of justice. 
Well, if that was the case, was it not 
extraordinary to find that so many years 
should have passed away after that trial 
before any attempt was made by any 
Government or any person to do some- 
thing like justice to Lord Dundonald? 
Until the year 1832 nothing was done— 
no attempt was made by anyone to do 
something like justice to Lord Dun- 
donald, or to put him in a position by 
which he might have been relieved from 
the stigma that was cast upon him. In 
that year he was restored to the position 
he would have held in the Navy if he 
had never been deprived of his rank in 
the Service. But the pay to which he 
would have been entitled was not given 
to him, nor was the Order of the Bath 
restored to him, Twelve years passed 
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away, and he again applied to have his 
case re-opened. He was then told by 
the Ministers of the day that a period of 
30 years having elapsed, and a free par- 
don having been given to him, they 
could not advise the Crown to accede to 
his petition. Accordingly, in 1844, that 
Order which he had so gloriouslyegumtt 
in some of the greatest actions in which 
their country had taken part was still 
withheld from him. Lord Brougham, 
in his Lives of British Statesmen, said— 
“The withholding of that honour was a 
stain, not upon him, but upon the Coun- 
cils of the country ;’’ and afterwards he 
remarked—‘‘ It was as inconsistent and 
as incomprehensible as it was cruel and 
unjust.”’ In 1847, however, by the grace 
of the Crown, the Order of the Ba 

was at length restored to him; but the 
back pay was never granted to him. 
In his remarkable Autobiography, Lord 
Dundonald said the reason for refusing 
the pay was the fear of creating a bad 
precedent—a bad precedent indeed! 
Why, every precedent must have a be- 
ginning; and he (Mr. Walpole) con- 
sidered that if the circumstances of a 
case were just and right and required 
that a precedent should be made, it 
ought to have been established in order 
to do justice, instead of being withheld 
so as to inflict injustice. The answer 
to that observation was twofold—first, 
that if circumstances and justice de- 
manded that a precedent should be 
made it could not be a bad one; and, 
secondly, there was a precedent in the 
case of Sir Robert Wilson. He was 
told that a distinction should here be 
taken—namely, the length of time dur- 
ing which Lord Dundonald had been 
deprived of all these rights and honours. 
If so, it was rather a distinction which 
ought to induce them to make good what 
was 80 long waited for, than to say that it 
wasabartoit. By establishing the facts of 
this case before a Committee the Govern- 
ment would be in a better position to 
recommend what should be done, and 
the House would be in a better position 
to determine whether it was reasonable 
or not to make any grant. He felt con- 
fident that this was not a case in which 
the Government could think that the 
partial reparation made, or any of those 
excuses hitherto offered, should be 
lightly allowed to interfere with that 
which the justice of the case, in his opi- 
nion, imperatively demanded. The Go- 
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vernment of 1832 had the honour and 
satisfaction of restoring Lord Dundonald 
to his rank. The Government of 1847 
had the honour and satisfaction of re- 
storing him to the Order of the Bath; 
and he hoped the present Government 
would feel, aftera full consideration of all 
the facts, that they could advise the Crown 
to grant the prayer of Lord Cochrane’s 
memorial. He hoped and believed that 
when his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had satisfied himself 
of the justice of the case, there was no 
man in that House who would be more 
anxious that full justice should be done 
to the memory of one whose sufferings 
and services alike entitled him to the 
sympathies of the nation, and with that 
confidence in his right hon. Friend he 
left the case in his hands. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise now—though I observed 
that an hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
about to rise, and though, as I have no 
doubt, there are many who would desire 
to join in the expression of the feeling 
of the House, which has been so admi- 
rably stated by the Mover and Seconder 
of the Motion, with regard to the high 
character and great services of the late 
Lord Dundonald—still I rise at once, 
because I think it is right, feeling as I 
do, and feeling very strongly, the diffi- 
culties of this case—I feel it right at 
once, without waiting for further dis- 
cussion, to state the views which I must 
submit on behalf of the Government. I 
approach this case with a most anxious 
desire to meet the wishes of those who 
are bringing forward this Motion. Iam 
actuated by ‘feelings, which, I think, 
everyone must share—feelings of admi- 
ration for the great man whose services 
have been now brought before the 
House. I am actuated also by another 
feeling, that of sympathy and respect for 
those motives of filial affection which 
have induced his representatives to come 
before this House, not so much, as I 
verily believe, for the sake of obtaining 
the grant of a more or less important 
sum of money, as for the object—the 
truly worthy object—of executing that 
duty which they rightly consider was 
laid upon them by the charge of their 
ancestor, in that most touching address 
which he left to his grandson, the duty 
of clearing his character completely and 
the putting forward of his claim. I 
think no one can, without a feeling of 
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deep sympathy and without emotion, 
enter upon a question which touches so 
very many chords in our nature. I 
therefore feel all the greater difficulty 
and embarrassment in addressing the 
House, because I think it to be my duty, 
as the representative of the Government 
—looking at the whole of the circum- 
stances of this case—to call the attention 
of the House to circumstances and con- 
siderations which ‘may possibly be con- 
sidered to be hardly worthy of the ques- 
tion that has been raised, but which I 
think it my duty to impress on hon. 
Members. The points to which I wish 
to direct attention may be said to be of 
a merely technical character. The diffi- 
culties which suggest themselves to my 
mind, with reference to the Committee 
now moved for, may be said to be of a 
character which ought not to weigh with 
us when we have such motives brought 
before us for compliance with the Motion. 
Yet, if the House will calmly consider 
the matter, I think they will see there is 
reason to pause before we take the step 
which we are now invited to take. Both 
my hon. Friend the Member for Fife- 
shire (Sir Robert Anstruther), and my 
right hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Wal- 
pole), who have spoken, appeared to be 
embarrassed by the question they touched 
upon as to the possibility and propriety 
of this House, by any action of its own, 
interfering in a matter which is really 
one of Royal Prerogative, and in which 
it would be exceedingly difficult for the 
House to interfere with without setting 
an example and a precedent which might 
be found to be a very great incon- 
venience hereafter. Let us see what are 
the facts of the case. I wish to lay aside 
all reference whatever to the painful 
circumstances of the trial of Lord Dun- 
donald, and to his removal from the 
Navy. Taking the facts as they appear 
in the official record, I see that in the 
Warrant by which Lord Dundonald, 
then Captain Cochrane, was removed, 
no reason is assigned, except that it was 
done at the pleasure of the Crown. Lord 
Dundonald was, however, subsequently 
restored to the Service with the rank of 
Rear Admiral; and I observe in the 
Warrant by which he was restored to 
the Service the statement that he was to 
be re-instated with the rank of Rear 
Admiral, and that his half-pay was to 
commence from the date of his restora- 
tion, in the year 1832. That was the 
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decision which the Government and 
Sovereign of the day arrived at, being 
cognizant of all the circumstances of the 
case, and no doubt being actuated by 
the warmest feelings of admiration and 
friendship for Lord Dundonald, and 
with every desire to do him justice, 
Now, Sir, the complaint made is that in 
merely replacing him in the rank he 
held in the Navy before he was removed 
from it an act of incomplete justice was 
done. It is very difficult at the present 
day to weigh the precise motives which 
may have actuated the Government of 
the day and the Crown in making the 
restoration in the terms in which they 
did make it; but there can be no doubt 
that they made it deliberately, and with 
the most perfect knowledge of the facts 
of the case, such seeming to them to be 
the proper course to pursue. I am told 
by those who are more cognizant with 
these matters than I am that there is 
a principle laid down both in the 
Army and in the Navy which may ac- 
count for the step they took. The prin- 
ciple is this—that pay, military or naval, 
should not be given to those who were 
not actively or constructively in the 
service of the Crown; and the prin- 
ciple is one which it is important to 
maintain, because cases may arise, not 
like this, but ofa very different character, 
in which claims may be put forward by 
persons out of the Service for pay which 
they think they ought to be granted for 
time when they were not actually in the 
employ of the Government. I may 
be met by a technical objection from 
the hon. Baronet opposite to this techni- 
cal question. But what, I ask, was the 
case of Sir Robert Wilson? He was 
removed from the Army in the year 
1821, he was restored in the year 1830, 
in the month of July, and when he was 
so restored it was the object of the 
Crown to do for him what they did 
afterwards in the case of Lord Dun- 
donald—namely, to restore him to the 
same position in the Army which he 
would have occupied if he had never 
been removed from it. The mode in 
which Sir Robert Wilson’s case was 
dealt with was this. He was replaced in 
the Army, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general; and, in order to re-instate him 
in the position he had previously held, 
which was next to a certain officer, he 
was gazetted as lieutenant-general from 
a certain date in the year 1825, In the 
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Army that, I understand, is the usual 
and necessary practice by which a proper 
rank can be given. But that is not the 
case in the Navy, for the commission, 
though dated from a subsequent period, 

laces him in the position which is men- 
tioned inthe commission. After he had 
been actively and constructively replaced 
in the Service in 1825, Sir Robert Wilson 
claimed his pay from the day on which 
he was so constructively replaced. I 
very much doubt whether it was the 
intention of those who restored him that 
he should have any back pay; but 
undoubtedly, according to the terms of 
the restoration, he considered himself 
able to claim it—indeed, he did claim it, 
and after some difficulty the concession 
was made to him; but it was made to 
him as being an officer still in Her 
Majesty’s Service. When the concession 
was made he distinctly stated that he 
did not, and could not, claim any pay for 
the years which had elapsed between 
1821 and 1825. He did not claim pay 
for the whole time during which he had 
been out of the Service. That constituted 


the distinction between the two cases; 
and the fact that Sir Robert Wilson did 
not claim his pay during that time 


establishes and confirms the principle 
upon which I feel it my duty to demur 
to the proposal now made to the House. 
As this has been a case which has been 
before successive Governments, all of 
whom were well disposed towards those 
interested, but who were hampered by 
the difficulty of creating an injurious 
precedent, I feel that my course is not 
free in the matter. Shortly after Lord 
Dundonald’s death his representatives 
made a claim, and Lord Palmerston 
declined to accede to it, on the ground 
that pay should not be given for the 
time during which Lord Dundonald was 
out of Her Majesty’s Service ; therefore, 
there is a very great difficulty in comply- 
ing with the wishes expressed in the 
Petition. There is also a great diffi- 
culty in the matter being referred to a 
Committee of this House. What is such 
a Committee, if appointed, to do? Is 
the Committee to inquire into the facts 
—to re-try the case as it was tried in 
1814? There would, I think, be the 
greatest possible objection to such a 
proceeding on the part of a Committee 
of this House. How is it possible when 
60 years or more have elapsed, and 
probably everyone connected with the 
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case has long since died, that a Commit- 
tee can pursue an inquiry in the nature 
of a re-trial of the whole case? Then, 
if it was assumed that there had been 
misconduct on the part of Lord Ellen- 
borough at the time, and a failure of 
justice in consequence of transactions at 
the trial, there might be some feeling 
on the part of those interested, either in 
the memory of Lord Ellenborough or in 
any of those who were concerned in the 
trial, that their case also should be con- 
sidered, and their answer to accusations 
such as those brought forward by the 
hon. Baronet should be heard. I must 
confess I was sorry to hear the hon. 
Baronet speak of the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough in a way which seemed 
to me unnecessarily to prejudice the 
matter. This is a case in which there 
was a strong feeling, and everybody 
knows that charges were brought against 
Lord Ellenborough of a very grave 
character for having politically perverted 
justice—charges which no one looking 
calmly at the matter will think were 
well-founded. "Whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, Lord Dundonald had all 
the advantages which he ought to have 
had in the way of defending himself, 
and whether, if he had had them, the 
result would have been different, is quite 
another question. But when it is 
implied that there had been, if not 
conscious, at any rate serious misconduct 
on the part of Lord Ellenborough, that 
is a point with which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for a Committee to deal, 
and upon which they could not arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. If anything 
is to be done in the matter, it must be 
done on different grounds from those 
which have been urged. It might be a 
question whether it was possible for the 
Crown, by grace and favour, to propose 
any Vote of money for the purpose of 
recognizing the services of an illustrious 
man. That was a different idea. But that 
a Committee of this House should now 
undertake to look into a question of this 
sort seems to me to be a proposal of 
very grave consequence. My right hon. 
Friend says that is objected to be- 
cause it might set a bad precedent, and 
he remarked that all precedents must 
have a beginning. But that is just the 
aac precedents generally do get a 

eginning in a hard case, and lead on in 
time to results which are very inconve- 
nient. It will, I think, be inconvenient 
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to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the question of recommending to the 
Crown a grant of money. Again, it 
would be a grave inconvenience to set 
aside the principle of not applying money 
in the nature of pay to an officer not in 
the Service; and there would be some 
inconvenience even in re-opening, after 
so long a time, a case of this kind, on 
the ground that the services of an eminent 
person who died a’considerable number 
of years ago had not been adequately 
rewarded. It may be perfectly true that 
the services of Lord Dundonald have not 
been adequately rewarded. I am far 
from saying they have been. But, on the 
other hand, there may be many cases 
in which persons might put forward 
claims of their ancestors for services ren- 
dered 30, 50, or even a greater number 
of years ago, and might plead that pre- 
cedent as a reason for doing so. For 
all these reasons I confess that I feel a 
great objection to the appointment of 
the Committee. The only thing the 
Committee could really do would be to 
establish more clearly perhaps the facts 
of the case as far as regards the exact 
steps that have been taken, and the time 
and the manner in which Lord Dun- 
donald was removed from the Service 
and restored to it, and to compare these 
with the corresponding precedent of Sir 
Robert Wilson. But it would hardly be 
worth while to appoint a Committee of 
the House for such a purpose as that. 
If there is any desire on the part of the 
friends of the family to bring out more 
clearly the facts of the case, the Govern- 
ment have every disposition to give 
Returns and information which might 
establish them. But I feel—and I have 
not come to the conclusion without re- 
luctance and hesitation—that we are not 
in a position to recommend the House to 
adopt the Motion. I should be sorry to 
meet a proposal of this kind with a di- 
rect negative. It would be entirely con- 
trary to my feelings to do so. I prefer 
to appeal to the Mover and Seconder of 
the Resolution to consider whether it 
would not be better not to put us to the 
pain of a division on a question on which 
a division might seem to give a false im- 
pression. I am sure no hon. Member 
would wish that there should be even 
the appearance, however unfounded, of 
anything like unwillingness to recognize 
the claims of Lord Dundonald to the 
gratitude of the nation, or of any doubt 
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as to their sympathy with his long and 
undeserved sufferings. I, therefore, hope 
that the hon. Baronet will not press his 
Resolution to a division, but will allow 
it to rest on the discussion which we 
have had, and let us see whether, by 
bringing the facts of the case more com- 
pletely together and putting them in a 
shape in which they have not yet been 
placed—for there seems to have been 
some misconception as to the precise 
steps which have been taken—we cannot 
arrive at some conclusion of a more 
satisfactory character. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The con- 
ciliatory speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as well as the general cha- 
racter of the debate, must prove satis- 
factory to the friends of the late Lord 
Dundonald. I may, without presump- 
tion, class myself among them, for the 
gallant Admiral selected me to be the 
depository of his secret plans for de- 
stroying an enemy, and his papers on 
this subject are in my keeping. I need 
not again refer to the circumstances 
which led to his judicial sentence, and 
to his expulsion from this House. When 
the late Earl solemnly stated in his 
Autobiography that, as a man standing on 
the brink of the grave, he declared him- 
self innocent of all knowledge of the 
Stock Exchange transaction, this denial 
sufficed for his friends, end time has 
softened his enemies, if any be still 
alive. To the last moment of his life 
he bitterly felt the injustice which he 
had suffered. I hold in my hand a 
letter written within a few days of his 
death, perhaps the last letter that the 
brave old sailor ever wrote. In this 
letter he tells me that he is dying, but 
he still reverts with pained feelings to 
the life-long injustice which he had 
to endure. True, during his life, in 
1832, the King gave him a free pardon 
for a crime which he never committed. 
Then the Admiralty restored to him his 
rank in the Navy, and authorized his 
half-pay to begin from that date. In 
this the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sees a difference from the case of Sir 
Robert Wilson, upon which so much 
stress has been laid. So do I; butin 
completely an opposite view. The future 
half-pay of Admiral Dundonald was a 
necessity of his restoration, and was 
within the competence of the Admiralty : 
the retrospective pay was a question for 
the Treasury, just as in the case of 
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General Wilson it was given by the 
Treasury and not by the War Office. 
But it was not till the 3rd of February, 
1848, or 34 years after the event, that 
the Treasury deal with the matter of 
back pay to Lord Dundonald, and then 
do not see that they can give it. On 
what grounds? Well, we will see this 
in the Papers promised to us. At 
present they are inconceivable. Sir 
Robert Wilson was dismissed in 1821, 
and was restored in 1830 to his proper 
position among generals, receiving from 
the Treasury his back pay as dating 
from 1825, when in ordinary course he 
would have become a general. © Here, 
however, is only a case of partial restora- 
tion. His new commission dated four 
years after his dismissal. There was no 
such proviso or partial restorationin Lord 
Dundonald’s case. To the honour of 
the King and Government of 1832 it 
was full and complete, at least as regards 
rank. When he was dismissed in 1814 
he stood as post-captain under the Hon. 
G. Dundas. In 1832, on restoration to 
rank, he was put among the admirals 
immediately under the Hon. G. Dundas, 
also then an admiral. So there were no 
conditions attached to his rank by the 
abstraction of any period of service. It 
was full and complete so far as rank 
was concerned, its only failure being 
that retrospective pay did not follow 
as a matter of course. But that, as I 
have stated, was only considered in 
1848, 16 years after the restoration. 
The Treasury, however, then had not 
been strengthened by a Parliamentary 
_expression of opinion. Sir Robert 
Wilson’s case was twice before this 
House. He himself moved for Papers 
in 1822, but was refused them on a 
division. Again, in 1825, Mr. Aber- 
cromby brought the case before this 
House, and was supported by Mr. 
Brougham, Lord William Bentinck, 
and other speakers. On that occasion, 
as to-day, the speaking was all in favour 
of justice being done, and yet the Trea- 
sury took five years longer to do it. 
But we may hope for a more favourable 
issue now. The Government of 1822 
refused even to produce Papers relating 
to the dismissal of General Wilson, 
while the Government of 1877, through 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, volun- 
tarily offers us the Papers to let us get 
fully at the facts in the ease of Lord 
Dundonald. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, however, sees a difficulty in 
the case, because it is a rule of the 
Combatant Services only to pay officers 
who are actually in the service. I think 
he is mistaken in laying down this rule 
so rigidly. When prisoners of War are 
made by the enemy, they are certainly 
no longer in the service of this country ; 
and yet, when they are liberated, if 
their capture was not due to cowardice 
or fault of negligence, their back pay is 
given to them as if they had continued 
in service. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were somewhat more explicit 
I would urge upon the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion for a Select 
Committee that it would be well to ac- 
cept this offer on the part of the Govern- 
ment and not to press their Motion to a 
division. I have entire faith in the 
impartial spirit with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will deal with 
the question. The Treasury is now 
quite in a different position from 1848. 
The public reparation was then stillmore 
partial than itis now. It is true that 
the Queen had just restored the Order 
of the Bath to the Naval hero; but the 
Government did not restore the banner 
to his stall at Westminster. That 
banner had been not figuratively, but 
physically kicked out of the Cathedral 
with every mark of ignominy, and it 
was only replaced when the gallant old 
seaman was dead. And yet he died in 
full confidence that a nation would re- 
pair his wrongs. Tardily, but steadily, 
all the acts of 1814 have been repaired 
except one, and that is that the nation 
still keeps the fine of £1,000 and the 
back pay of the officer unjustly deprived 
of his commission. There is no Statute 
of Limitation for a debt of national 
honour. That debt, in full reliance 
on public conscience, Lord Dundonald 
left to his grandson, the present Lord 
Cochrane, whose Petition lies before us. 
Let me read from his autograph will, 
which I hold in my hand, the touching 
terms in which it is bequeathed— 


‘*T leave exclusively tomy grandson Douglas 
all the sums due to me by the British Govern- 
ment for my important services, as well as the 
sums of pay stopped (under perjured evidence) 
for the commission of a fraud on the Stock 
Exchange. Given under my trembling hand 
this 21st day of February, 1860, the anniversary 
of my ruin.” 


Will we, who represent the public, re- 
fuse to the memory of an illustrious 
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hero the completion of justice which he 
asks at our hands? Whatever may be 
the decision of the Government, or of 
this House, on a review of the whole 
case with the Papers fully before us, we 
may be certain that the old Party bitter- 
ness which led to so much persecution 
will not influence the decision now. The 
question will be resolved on the single 
issue—is it or is it not for our national 
honour that full reparation should be 
made to the memory of one of its most 
gallant sailors ? 

Apmirat EGERTON said, he would 
occupy the attention of the House only 
a few minutes; but he could not help 
saying how much he felt that the country 
would to-morrow regret the observations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon this question. There was an in- 
tense feeling of satisfaction throughout 
the whole of the Profession many years 
ago when it was known that the flag of 
this gallant officer was once more afloat 
at the masthead, and he was sure that 
the feeling of the Profession was the 
same now asthen. He could not help 
feeling that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be glad if he were to re- 
ceive gentle compulsion, and he hoped 
that if they went to a division such com- 
pulsion would be applied. 

Mr. BUTT contended that they were 
bound to consider that the conviction of 
Lord Dundonald was wrong. If the 
House went to a division they ought to 
clearly understand the issue which was 
before them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared to think that the 
object of the Committee which was 
asked for would be to inquire what took 
place in 1810; but that was not so. 
They now proceeded upon the ground 
that the conviction of Lord Dundonald 
was erroneous, and that his having been 
restored to his honours the conviction 
was unjust. The question now was, 
whether, having been wrongfully con- 
victed—and no one who had studied the 
case could come to any other conclusion 
than that the conviction was unjust and 
wrong—and partial reparation having 
been made to him, they ought not to 
complete that reparation by the very 
small act which was now asked? It 
was said that this might possibly be an 
interference with the prerogative of the 
Crown; but an instance had been re- 
ferred to in which, after inquiry by a 
Committee into a case of improper con- 
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viction, large compensation was voted 
by Parliament ; and he remembered the 
case of a magistrate in the North of 
as where compensation was given 
under similar circumstances. No pecu- 
niary grant could compensate Lord Dun- 
donald if he were alive for the injury 
suffered by him in his conviction at a 
time when he stood as the equal of Nel- 
son in the eyes and in the affections of 
the British nation ; and the intensity of 
his feelings on the subject was painfully 
illustrated by the touching words 
written shortly before his death, and 
dated on the ‘‘ Anniversary of my ruin.” 
Perhaps he felt more strongly upon the 
matter from the circumstance that among 
the memories of his life it had been his 
privilege to meet Lord Dundonald on 
more than one occasion at the house of 
a mutual friend, and he could never for- 
get the manner in which that great and 
noble man spoke, almost in the agony 
of a broken heart, of the injustice that 
had been done to him. Lord Dundonald 
only sought the payment of the amount 
which he considered to be due to him, 
because the fact of its being withheld 
conveyed something like an imputation, 
and seemed to indicate that his country 
had not fully recognized the injustice of 
his conviction. It was in the same 
spirit that the claim was now made by 
his grandson, who brought the case 
forward, not for the sake of the money, 
but in order that full and complete jus- 
tice might at last be done to the memory 
of Lord Dundonald. He (Mr. Butt) 
looked back to his conversation with 
Lord Dundonald on the subject with 
some satisfaction that after an interval 
of 40 years he was able to give his vote 
for the removal of the stigma that must 
rest upon the memory of that gallant 
officer till full and complete reparation 
was made for the great injury he had 
sustained. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER gathered 
from the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were of opinion that it might 
be desirable to vote a sum of money as 
a recognition of the claims of Lord 
Dundonald, and that that would meet 
the difficulty. He wished to know 
whether the Government would perform 
the graceful, generous, and just act of 
proposing such a Vote. They often heard 
it said that the House must not interfere 
with the Royal Prerogative; but there 
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was nothing unconstitutional in the 
House advising the Crown as to the 
exercise of its Prerogative. In fact, the 
Royal Prerogative had always, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, been exercised 
upon the advice of the Ministry or of 
the Great Council of the nation. 

Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, in 
reply, said, he thought that from the 
temper of the House he was justified in 
concluding that if they went to a divi- 
sion he would carry his Motion; but he 
did not wish to do that in the face of 
the observations made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. [‘‘ Oh, oh! 4 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ha 
not expressed himself hostilely to the 
Motion, but to the form of it; and after 
those expressions he felt warranted in 
believing that, so far as the substance 
was concerned, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was favourable to the Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said he 
would produce the Papers; but would 
he also give him this further under- 
standing—that when the Papers had 
been produced he would, with the con- 
sent of his Colleagues, take action upon 
them ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will just say that my objec- 
tion to the Motion is that I think the 
Committee, if appointed, would not be 
sufficiently authoritative for any other 
purpose than that of ascertaining facts 
which might be equally well put on 
record by the production of Papers. The 
Papers I shall be ready to produce, and 
then my hon. Friend can take any 
course he pleases. Further than that I 
cannot go. 

Srr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER: In 
that case I see no choice but to take a 
division. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 
report upon Lord Cochrane’s Petition, laid upon 
the Table of the House upon the 8th day of 
March last, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously pleased to complete the gracious act of 
Royal justice which restored the late Lord Dun- 
donald to his rank and honours.”—(Sir Robert 
Anstruther.) 

And, on May 14, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Soricrror GENERAL, WaAL- 
pote, Admiral Ecrrron, Mr. WuitTsreap, 
Mr. Russert Gurney, Mr. Witt1am Hows, 
Mr. Auusorp, Mr. Burt, Mr. Atrrep Marten, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Sackxvintz, Mr. Greene, 
Mr. O’Byrnez, Mr. Tremayne, and Sir Ropert 
ANSTRUTHER: — Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 
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THE CITY COMPANIES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. JAMES, in moving— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
some legislative measure empowering the Crown 
to make full investigation into the present con- 
dition and revenues of the eighty-nine Compa- 
nies mentioned in the Second Report of the 
Municipal Commissioners, 1837,” 


said, he had adopted a somewhat dif- 
ferent course from that which he had 
taken a year since, when the House 
would recollect that he moved for a Re- 
turn of the property possessed by the 
City Companies; but, as the accredited 
representatives of those bodies were un- 
willing to give this information, it was 
thought undesirable to ask the Crown to 
assent to what he asked. He regretted 
that since that time the information 
should not have been voluntarily pro- 
duced, so that this question might have 
been discussed and set at rest. How- 
ever much the Government might object 
to the conclusions on which this Motion 
rested, they would not object to it on 
constitutional grounds. In former times 
—those of the Plantagenet, Lancastrian, 
and Tudor—these Guilds had been over- 
hauled. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
all charities were inquired into all over 
the Kingdom ; and in recent years Com- 
missions had inquired into the endowed 
schools, ecclesiastical property and cha- 
rities. He had been frequently told that 
this Motion was inquisitorial and unjust; 
but he submitted that it was a justifiable 
one, and that he had a perfect right to 
ask how, on public grounds, it could be 
refused? He was told that this question 
could only be considered together with 
the much larger subject of the municipal 
government of London; but he thought 
it would be almost impossible to place 
the conflicting jurisdictions of the metro- 
polis under that one direct and complete 
administration some desired for it, and 
if it was desired to extend to the suburbs 
some of the advantages monopolized ex- 
clusively now by the City, this could only 
be done after some inquiry as to how the 
City had become entitled to them. As the 
inquiry could not be long delayed, he 
urged the Government to assent to it at 
once. It was not the case, as was some- 
times said, that his Motion aimed spe- 
cially at those twelve great Companies 
described by Herbert, and which, though 
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identified with objects of an educational 
and philanthropic kind, were associated 
chiefly with those gorgeous banquets 
and elaborate festivities of which they 
frequently heard. That was not so—he, 
however, certainly maintained that an 
enormous amount of money was annually 
spent in this way that ought to be put 
to a much better use. One reason for 
inquiry was that the powers and duties 
of many of the Companies had been 
entirely abrogated by modern Acts of 
Parliament. Thus the Grocers’ Com- 
pany’s duties were discharged by officials 
under the Adulteration Acts, the Fish- 
mongers’ duties were discharged by the 
Court of Sewers, under whose jurisdic- 
tion unsound fish was seized, and the 
Vintners’ duties were fulfilled by the 
officers of Excise and Inland Revenue. 
Many of the trades with which the Com- 
panies were identified no longer existed. 
If there were nothing worse than the 
powers of granting votes which these 
Companies possessed, there ought to be 
a full inquiry. Nothing could be worse 
than the powers of voting these bodies 
possessed—in 1876 it appeared by a 
Return that no fewer than 1,932 livery- 
men had bought their votes. Was 
that a system which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would be 
prepared to support? In one Company 
the duties of the Master, Assistant, and 
Clerk were all consolidated in one person, 
and he increased the members of the 
Company by his own choice. Of the 
Loriners’ Company 273 members had 
purchased their votes, in the Coach- 
makers’ 79, in the Curriers’ 48, the 
Butchers’ 69, the Founders’ 75. The only 
argument in favour of the present state of 
things was that the usages were imme- 
morial, and that they worked well for 
the good of the City of London; but 
such an argument was more adapted to 
the time of Lord Eldon than to the 
present day. If these things happened 
in any other Corporation they would be 
resented—why should they be allowed 
in the Corporation of the City of 
London? The House had recently 
granted a Commission to inquire into 
the doings of the Stock Exchange, and 
could they allow these close Corporations 
to go on without some inquiry into them 
being made? It was all very well for 
parties to say that the Fishmongers’ 
Company were Liberals, and that the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company were Con- 
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servatives; but he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether these distinctions 
were necessary? He felt that if this 
Committee were not granted great injury 
would be done to the Companies, the 
public, and the Corporation. He be- 
lieved that 15 times during the last 40 
years this question had been brought 
before the House; and while, on the 
one hand, the desire for reform had 
become more pressing without, it had 
within become gradually more faint- 
hearted and languishing. While in 
some parts of the country the machinery 
of local government was quite inadequate 
to the requirements which had to be met, 
the reverse was found to be the case in 
the City, where there was at present going 
on a waste of power upon a population 
diminishing both in number and quality. 
The Guilds were, no doubt, intended 
originally to promote that sort of family 
feeling and relationship upon which the 
whole of modern society might be said 
to hinge; but hon. Members knew per- 
fectly well that throughout the country 
great changes had taken place in the 
conditions of industry—that mechanical 
appliances had, to a large extent, super- 
seded manual skill; that in other direc- 
tions handwork had in a considerable 
measure taken the place of labour of the 
head; and that the Guilds, instead of 
being useful for the purposes for which 
they were originally formed, were now 
very largely devoting their funds to 
those magnificent entertainments which 
had been so frequently described, and in 
consequence of which many unpleasant 
and even discreditable things had been 
said. Lord Macaulay said that the Fish- 
mongers’ were the greatest Company for 
gourmandise in the world, and that he 
was perfectly astounded on hearing that 
they gave dinners yearly at 10 guineas 
a-head. Thackeray, in his Book of Snobs, 
described them as “a flare of candles, a 
ceaseless clinking of glass and steel, the 
knives all darting down the assembly’s 
throats,’’? and he asked—‘‘ Are there no 
poor? Is there no reason? Is this mon- 
strous belly-worship to exist for ever?” 
In an extract from a London paper he 
found the City described as one of the 
most fostid cess-pools of corruption in 
the world; and it further stated the in- 
come of the City Companies at £700,000 
a-year, adding that not one-half of that 
sum was devoted to its proper — 
while those who controlled it set aside the 
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original income and spent the surplus in 


all sorts of guzzling and jobbery. Why 
did not the City Eecliesies so reform 
their institutions that it should be impos- 
sible for such things to be said of them ? 
It was most desirable and important 
that the manner in which the Guilds 
exercised their trusts should be dis- 
tinctly known. He had been informed 
that since this agitation had commenced 
the City Companies had combined to- 
gether and determined by a few munifi- 
cent gifts to do something by which ad- 
verse feelings might be allayed and 
praise be bestowed upon them for their 
liberality. Some few days since he saw 
in The Times a scheme with regard to a 
Technical College. He did not know 
whether that scheme partook of the 
character of a paper constitution or not ; 
but he hoped that if there were anything 
really intended by it, the Guilds would 
vote towards that object a good round 
sum of hard cash. At the same time, 
before such a vote were made, it should 
be made distinctly clear what were the 
powers and trusts which the Companies 
possessed ; and those powers and trusts 
could not be known as they ought to be 
known until such a Committee were ap- 
pointed as that for which he moved, 
and the appointment of which could not, 
he submitted, in the interests of the 
public, be long delayed. Since the last 
inquiry was held, 40 years ago, great 
changes had taken place, and whilst the 
property of some of the City Companies 
had increased 200 and 300 per cent, that 
of others had actually decreased. For 
instance, in the Bakers’ Company, the 
Snow’s Charity, which formerly brought 
in £89, now yielded only £56. In the 
case of the Goldsmiths, a charity for- 
merly £1,057 was at present £988. In 
the Mercers’ Company, property in St. 
Martin’s Lane by which 30s. was paid to 
the poor was now rated at £27,575. An- 
other property had risen from £47 8s. 4d. 
to £5,000 per annum. The original 
value in 1615 of John Vernon’s pro- 
perty, which was in the hands of the 

erchant Taylors, was £83 ; it was now 
between £6,000 and £7,000. Then the 
property of Sir William Craven, which 
was in the hands of the same Company, 
and the total value of which in 1616 was 
£116, had a present rateable value of 
nearly £3,700. The Kebyll oper 
devised to the Grocers to pay 6d. weekly 
to poor members of the Company now 
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yielded annually close upon £10,000, 
and the accounts of 1868 showed a rent- 
charge of £9 2s. spent in support of the 
poor. He was convinced that many 
members of the different Companies 
would be glad that the secret manner 
in which the funds were administered 
and the affairs of the Companies were 
conducted should be subjected to in- 
quiry; and, therefore, he hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government would ac- 
cede to the Motion he intended to move. 
Last year the Government assented to a 
request preferred by the hon. Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) for a 
Commission to inquire as to certain Cor- 
porations not included in the Act of 
1835, on the ground that those Corpora- 
tions exercised judicial functions. On 
the same ground he thought his Motion 
should be agreed to, in that the City 
Guilds, members of which could purchase 
their right to vote, elected the Lord 
Mayor and the Recorder, who were 
among the greatest judicial officers in 
England. Another ground on which 
he sought an inquiry was the vast 
amount of the charitable funds en- 
trusted to these bodies. According to 
a Return moved for by the noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Montagu), in 1868, the 
amount of trust property belonging to 
these Companies under the control of 
the Charity Commissioners was £98,000. 
Was that always expended in a way 
which the country would approve? Was 
it given to those who could help them- 
selves, or to encourage some small, mise- 
rable and petty job? It was said it was 
given in accordance with the intentions 
of the founders’ wills. It was difficult 
to say what those intentions might 
have been. To say that a man who 
bequeathed property wished it to be 
bestowed in the same way for 300 or 
400 years after his decease was sim- 
ply absurd. They heard of confisca- 
tion. He would like to know what con- 
fiscation meant. They must have some- 
where a regulating power. If no 
regulating power existed in the State, 
it was in the governing body of the 
charity itself. Why was the Kcclesias- 
tical Commission appointed 40 years 
ago? Something in the nature of a 
small executive Commission for these 
bodies should be appointed now. They 
had dealt with endless charities and en- 
dowed schools; their great difficulty was 
the patronage they so dearly loved. 
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Why, except to promote particular 
trades, should the Companies have 
adopted particular names? the very fact 
that some of these trades no longer 
existed supported the plea he urged. 
Another ground upon which he based 
his demand for inquiry -was that, with 
the exception of one or two Compa- 
nies, they had done nothing either for 
education generally, or for the trades 
with which they were .nominally identi- 
fied ; and it was not difficult to imagine 
that with the large and increasing in- 
comes of which many of them had been 
in possession abuses had existed. In 
the case of the Goldsmiths’ Company, it 
had been asserted that £30,000 was 
spent in dining, and that the Skinners’ 
and other Companies were not far be- 
hind that amount. That statement had 
been contradicted, and the amount 
placed at £7,000; but, if even that 
moderate estimate were correct, some 
inquiry was surely needed. If the Gold- 
smiths provided a home for the poor of 
Clerkenwell some good might be done. 
Then there were salaried wardens of 
Companies, salaried assistants, salaried 
clerks, whose pay amounted, not to hun- 
dreds, but sometimes to thousands a- 
year, agents, surveyors, and a host of sub- 
ordinate retainers, of whose duties the 
public were entirelyignorant. In the Inn- 
holders’ Company, upon the average of 10 
years, out of an income of £852, a sum of 
£808 went in fees, feasting, and salaries. 
The Court of this Company constituted 
quite a ‘‘ family party,” there being no 
fewer than eight salaried officers of one 
family name. Of a striking instance of 
the relinquishment by a Guild of the 
members of a craft, he would appeal to 
the departure of the Merchant Taylors, 
in the management of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, from the terms of the 
charter under which it was first incorpo- 
rated. Efforts had been made to prove 
that the title was one to which they were 
not fairly entitled, and that they were 
not Merchant Taylors, but merchant 
princes. Of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1801, Dr. Wilson in his his- 
tory said with pride that not 10 pupils 
could be found whose parents could be 
identified with the trade. Herbert, in 
his History of the Twelve City Livery 
Companies, said— 

“The Taylors’ and Drapers’ Company went 
hand in hand, not as members of the same fra- 
ternity, but as equally contributing to furnish 
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the necessary articles of clothing; and notwith- 
standing the attempts to exalt them above their 
seemingly servile origin, and to make their 
change of name from Taylors to Merchant Tay- 
lors a result of their being merchants in cloth, it 
is certain that the Company itself was a working 
one.” 

Machyn, in his Diary, 1555, speaking of 
the Company in that year, stated that all 
the Wardens of the Company were not 
only tailors, but tailors’ sons; and when 
it was recollected that the great City 
historian Stowe was a tailor of London, 
and his contemporary Speed, the general 
historian, as well as Antony Munday, 
Thomas Middleton, and others, besides 
a fair proportion of the distinguished 
civic senators and benefactors of former 
days, there could be no reason to despise 
the brethren of that very necessary craft 
at any stage ofits history. The objections 
to granting the inquiry he asked could 
not be very different from those which 
were in 1837 placed on record by the 
Court of Merchant Taylors. They con- 
tended that while a power for inquiry 
was vested in the Crown by virtue of its 
prerogative, and that the enforcement of 
such a power also was in the hands of 
Parliamentary Committees, it was only 
possible in the administration of justice 
to compel any subject to make disclo- 
sures. They alleged that a Court of law 
was the only proper tribunal for the en- 
forcement of grievances. That was a 
doctrine quite at variance with the prin- 
ciples which for the last 40 years that 
House had propounded, and as an illus- 
tration he needed nothing stronger than 
the fact that one inquiry into these Com- 
panies had already been granted. In 
the resolution passed at the Court of 
Merchant Taylors, the freedom of the 
Universities, of the Colleges in the 
Universities, of the Deans and Chap- 
ters of all Cathedral Bodies, the Bank of 
England, the College of Physicians, 
were all severally quoted as being beyond 
all legislative control or inquiry, both 
on the part of the Crown or either of the 
two Houses. They alleged that they 
were protected by their oaths and decla- 
rations, and that in no sense could they 
be considered municipal corporations. 
He (Mr. James) could only say that 
black was white and white was black, and 
that such words had long since ceased 
to have their meaning to anyone who 
could deny that they were strictly and 
distinctly corporations, with municipal 
privileges and responsibilities. They 
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claimed rights by virtue of their char- 
ters; but their privileges, monopolies, 
and lands were given in consideration 
of duties which they no longer dis- 
charged. There was a theory held by 
some that the charters of these Com- 
panies placed them beyond the reach of 
reforming adventurers and sacrilegious 
innovators; but the Municipal Act dis- 
pelled all that, for Sir Robert Peel said 
that it suspended Prerogatives and super- 
seded charters. The Companies flew for 
refuge to immemorial usage; but that was 
self-assertion and very little else. They 
held land in mortmain, and in respect of 
which succession a duty had not been 
paid. He objected to absent, non-resi- 
dent, and never-resident landlords, be- 
cause in such cases the property was 
neglected and handed over to the mercies 
of clerks, surveyors, and subordinate re- 
tainers. Maintaining the full right of 
the House to investigate the affairs of 
these Companies, he disclaimed the idle 
curiosity imputed to him last year, when 
it was said he moved for a fishing Re- 
turn ; and he based his claim for investi- 
gation distinctly on public grounds. 
Much public assistance had been offered 
him. There had been a series of meet- 
ings at which the Resolution he sub- 
mitted had been approved. It had been 
endorsed by the London Trades Council, 
which spoke in the name of trades that 
received no benefit from these Guilds. 
The Report of the Committee of the 
London School Board suggested the use- 
ful purposes to which the surplus funds 
of these Guilds could be applied, and 
showed that the amounts applicable to 
education would, if devoted to elemen- 
tary, instead of upper and middle class 
instruction, almost supersede the neces- 
sity for a school-board rate. There was 
no complaint of the expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Board, although it was 
three times that of the London School 
Board; and, in spite of the complaints 
made of that, it was evident from the 
School Board elections that there was a 
strong feeling in the metropolis against 
allowing the question of education to be 
settled by an appeal to bare economy 
and nothing else. The reason for that 
was, that so many candidates were ready 
to do what they could to restore these 
endowments to their original purpose. 
The metropolitan ratepayers would not 
be content with a few munificent dona- 
tions from individual Companies. He 
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intended to take a division upon his 
Motion, and the issue would be a very 
simple one. Did they wish that this 
property should be frittered away, and 
squandered and wasted in small sums, 
or would they shrink from granting an 
inquiry to show that that allegation was 
not true? He thought such an argu- 
ment as that should appeal at least to 
those who called themselves Liberals, 
and should induce hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side to grant an investiga- 
tion in order to ascertain the justice of 
the case. 

Mr. PEASE, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he would offer no apology for the 
part he took in this discussion, as the 
matter had been so much before the 
public that the House and the country 
must be fully prepared to discuss it. He 
did not wish to cast any reflection upon 
the managers of these Companies; but 
he would confine himself to the origin of 
the Companies, their present character, 
and the manner in which they fulfilled 
their trust. There were great difficul- 
ties in procuring such an investigation 
as was asked for, as the veil of secrecy 
had so long enveloped the affairs of these 
Companies that anyone who attempted 
to scrutinize their character and doings 
was to some extent groping in the dark. 
However, both he and the hon. Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. James) resided so 
far from the scene of the Companies’ 
labours that they were able to take an 
impartial view of the subject; but he 
(Mr. Pease) had carefully endeavoured 
to obtain what information he could, and 
he would submit the result to the House. 
In a paper issued by the City Guilds 
Reform Association it was said that the 
subject was one that nearly affected the 
tradesmen and artizans of the metro- 
polis, whose rights were entirely disre- 
garded. Most of the Companies were 
incorporated for the benefit of specific 
trades, to train artizans, and to discou- 
rage bad workmanship, and every trades- 
man had a right of admission to his own 
Guild ; but the Companies had now be- 
come close Corporations, and the funds 
given originally for trade purposes were 
appropriated by persons who had nothing 
to do with the trades for which those 
funds were intended. The same paper 
also said that the increasing local bur- 
dens of the householders rendered it 
necessary to ascertain whether the money 
left for the benefit of London past should 
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not be applied for the benefit of London 
present. The City Company system had 
been frequently attacked, and on each 
occasion fewer reasons were shown 
against the demand for investigation. 
In 1833 many of the Companies refused 
to give evidence before the Commission 
that was then appointed, and in cases 
where evidence was taken the Commis- 
sion so far recognized the unwillingness 
of the civic officers to be examined that 
they exonerated them from taking the 
oath. A Bill on the subject had been 
brought in in 1856 by Sir George Grey, 
the then Home Secretary, which aroused 
an almost tumultuous feeling in the 
City ; and the hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Sir James Lawrence) had referred to 
that measure, moderate as it was, by 
likening it to the action of a Border 
plunderer, who only took away what he 
could carry, leaving the remainder for a 
future foray. In 1870 Mr. Morrison, 
then Member for Plymouth, moved for 
a Return, but was answered with the 
statement that a full Return was made 
in 1837, and that there was no new in- 
formation to give. That was certainly a 


statement in advance of the truth. The 
fact was, there had never been any dis- 
position on the part of the City Compa- 


nies to allow an inspection of their affairs, 
although their functions were so public 
that they ought to be publicly inspected. 
It was the boast of the Companies that 
they were the descendants of the old 
trades Guilds, the objects of which were 
to regulate employment, aid improve- 
ments, educate children, bind appren- 
tices, and care for the needy and the 
aged. He admitted that the country 
owed much to the part these Guilds had 
taken in the past history of England ; 
but with these, as often with Guilds, there 
had come a time when those who once 
were lovers of freedom became lovers of 
monopoly and almost tyrants in them- 
selves. He thought that any reasonable 
man would be convinced thatthese Guilds 
were of a classso public in their whole 
character asto come under the cognizance 
of the House. Their possessions, both in 
and out of the City, were enormous, a 
vast amount was held in mortmain, and 
that amount was constantly increasing ; 
it had passed from generation to gene- 
ration without paying the succession 
duty imposed on other property. Their 
income from property within the City 
was stated to be between £400,000 and 
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£500,000 a-year, and their expenditure 
might be divided into three classes— 
namely, that which was known, that 
which was partially known, and that 
which was totally unknown. That which 
was known seemed to be but a very 
small part of the whole, and appeared 
from the Returns of the Charity Com- 
missioners to be as follows :—Education, 
£19,000 ; apprentices, £5,600 ; £17,000, 
parish schools; £5,300, almshouses. The 
partly known was expended in dinners, 
in grants to schools, and various chari- 
ties. The unknown seemed to him to 
be the vast remainder, and he could find 
out but little traces of how it was spent. 
The functions of the Companies were at 
one time exercised under the Crown, 
then under the control of the City Cor- 
poration, and finally their charters were 
restored. Henry VIII. had made them 
pay £20,000; Edward VI., £18,000 ; 
Queen Mary, £65,000 ; Queen Elizabeth, 
£10,000; and King Charles, £100,000 ; 
while Charles II. forfeited their charters 
and William III. restoredthem. Some 
of the bequests to the Guilds were very 
curious. Thus £20,000 had been left to 
the Clothworkers ‘‘to make themselves 
comfortable.” The Goldsmiths spent 
£12,000 in building an almshouse that 
only accommodated 20 people. The 
Drapers acknowledged in 1837 that they 
had an income of £24,000. It:was now 
probably £50,000. How was it spent? 
They acknowledged £5,000 for dinners 
and entertainments, £4,000 for salaries, 
and £5,000 for pensions. The functions 
of these powerful bodies were once exer- 
cised under the control of the Common 
Council, but that had now passed away, 
because the Court of Common Council 
and the Guilds were essentially the 
same individuals. Some short time 
ago he found that out of 232 members 
of the Common Council only 20 were 
not members of the Guilds. In fact, 
this vast amount of accumulating wealth, 
which ought to be expended for the 
public benefit, was now managed by 
private Companies unanswerable to any 
person and uncontrolled either by King 
or Parliament. Many of the Companies 
had jurisdiction beyond the City—one of 
them as much as 20 miles; and he be- 
lieved there could be no doubt that these 
Guilds had power to compel all the 
tradesmen of London to become mem- 
bers of them. [Sir James Lawrence 
remarked that they had not the least 
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power.] He (Mr. Pease) understood 
that the contrary was the case, and he 
held in his hand an order from the Court 
of Common Council that all trades should 
enter into the Guilds. In 1657 the 
Common Council passed an order giving 
the wardens of the Dyers’ Company 
control over the trade. As late as 1754 
the Common Council made an order 
that all butchers were to become free of 
the Butchers’ Company. In 1763 an 
order of Common Council inflicted a fine 
of £5 on all sale of poultry made by 
anyone not a poulterer. In 1765 an- 
other order decreed that all watch and 
clock makers must become free of 
the Company. Very few of these 
Guilds were taking any active part in 
assisting apprentices, or assisting the poor 
or aged members of their craft. The 
Spectaclemakers were no longer doing 
anything to assist defective vision. The 
Tallowchandlers had ceased to light our 
rooms. The Clothworkers knew nothing 
about cloth. The Broiderers had de- 
clined business, and the only place where 
the art of embroidering was now taught 
was at South Kensington. Nearly all 
the Companies had ceased to develop the 
trades they were originally intended to 
help. There was no doubt that some of 
them did so, but they were under special 
Acts of Parliament, and were not guided 
by the terms of the ancient charters. 
Then a man who was a freeman of these 
Companies was also an elector for the 
City of London. [Sir James Lawrence: 
Not one.] At all events, a freeman was 
a liveryman, and had a vote in the elec- 
tiou of Lord Mayor. Surely that would 
take the Guilds away from the class of 
private bodies managing private funds. 
It seemed to him to be the worst argu- 
ment that could be invented that as the 
monopolies had ceased, there was no 
longer any further profit in the monopo- 
lies. It was obvious that the moneys 
were intended for the promotion of cer- 
tain trades, or, in the words of ‘the old 
Charters, for the common benefit of 
the people, and that many of them were 
no longer used for the purposes of those 
trades; that the money was used for 
purposes entirely different from those for 
which it was intended, and therefore 
they could not be looked upon as private 
Companies. It was quite true that small 
sums were given in charities, but very 
large sums were spent in dinners. He 
could not for the life of him see why 
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inquiry should not go forward. If these 
Companies were really carrying out in 
spirit the duties cast upon them by their 
charters, they would come out of the in- 
quiry, and stand before the world free 
from all suspicion, and under any cir- 
cumstances they would not be prevented 
doing anything they were entitled to do. 
He trusted the Government would go into 
this inquiry, for it was quite plain that 
these City Companies were the only 
unreformed Corporations which now 
existed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
some legislative measure empowering the Crown 
to make full investigation into the present con- 
dition and revenues of the eighty-nine Com- 
panies mentioned in the Second Report of the 
Municipal Commissioners, 1837.”—(Mr. James.) 


Mr. ISAAC confessed when he placed 
on the Paper his Notice of Amendment 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend he 
little knew the task he had undertaken. 
He expected that his hon. Friend would 
give him the opportunity of replying to 
some startling disclosures as regarded 
the City Companies; but no such dis- 
closures had been made either by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead, or his 
Seconder. They had both so mixed up 
the Corporation of the City of London 
with the Livery Companies, and so mis- 
stated the facts, that he had great diffi- 
culty in replying to them. The time 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead had devoted to get up this 
case might certainly have been applied 
more beneficially than in endeavouring 
to revive what was called last Session a 
fishing inquiry into the private property 
of the City Companies. The hon. Mem- 
ber had certainly failed to convince him 
—and he believed he had failed to con- 
vince a large majority of the House— 
that he was correct in his facts, or even 
right in his principle. He thought he 
could show that these Companies had 
performed, and were now performing, 
the duties pertaining to their body with 
firmness and fidelity; and although, as 
had been stated, they had some years 
ago refused to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission, it was not from fear 
that anything would be discovered in 
the shape of delinquency, but on the 
broad principle which he hoped would 
always be maintained by Englishmen, 
that there should be no inquiry into the 
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private funds of these bodies. Although 
the hon. Member had mixed up the 
Corporation with the Livery Companies 
in the hope of making the House believe 
there was some ground for considering 
that the latter were municipal bodies, 
he had failed in the attempt, and left it 
evident that they were no more corporate 
bodies than any private establishment in 
the City of London. Ifthe speeches of 
the hon. Members were compared with 
those they delivered on a similar Motion 
last year, it would be found that in 
the interval, so far from discovering 
any great crimes and misdemeanours, 
they had toned down their complaints 
and reduced most materially their 
charges. The hon. Member for Gates- 
head last yearquoted from speeches made 
by Sir John Bennett, from pamphlets 
written by Mr. Phillips, and copious 
extracts from Mr. Firth’s book. This 
year he had, no doubt, favoured the 
House with quotations from the book 
of a Mr. Gilbert. Hon. Members would 
readily understand how much more 
pleasing it was to read works of fiction 
than listen to matters of fact. He him- 
self did not intend to trouble the House 
by reading extracts from the public 
papers, from Lord Macaulay, or any of 
the gentlemen named, but would en- 
deavour to deal with the facts of the 
case as they presented themselves. He 
thought it useless to compare the action 
and operation of those Companies now 
with what it had been. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead said— 

‘¢ An idea prevails generally out-of-doors, and 
is increasing, that the funds are applied to pur- 
poses very different from those which they were 
originally intended to subserve, and the chari- 
ties are very often frittered away and given to 
those who least deserve them, and that nothing 
is done to ‘promote the industries upon which 
their success ought in a great measure to de- 


pend,” 
but he had in no way proved this state- 
ment, nor had he by any evidence or 
argument justified his statement. He 
said— 

«What I complain of is, that they in no way 


keep up the purposes for which they were origi- 
nally established.” 


What the hon. Gentleman had said 
on the subject fell to the ground, be- 
cause the hon. Member contemplated 
nothing less than the destruction of the 
Livery Companies. The hon. Member 
who had seconded the Motion (Mr. 
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had been expressed by the Municipal 
Corporations Reform League; but as 
those who united for a particular object 
generally spoke in favour of their par- 
ticular views, it was unnecessary for him 
to endeavour to combat their assertions. 
The only charges the hon. Member 
(Mr. James) had brought against these 
89 Companies were that in 1812 a set of 
almshouses was built by the Grocers at 
a cost of £600 for each inmate. In one 
case where an apprentice fee of £10 was 
to be charged, the Court made it an 
excuse for a dinner which cost £100, 
and that the Fishmongers’ Company 
had on one occasion given a dinner 
which had cost 10 guineas a head ; but 
even if these possibly exaggerated state- 
ment were true, he wished to know what 
the House of Commons had to do’ with 
the manner in which the Companies ex- 
San their private funds? The hon. 

ember had also asserted that the 
Livery Companies were not carrying out 
the intention of their founders, and that 
the trades unions had consequently 
sprung up in their places. Trades 
unions, however, were essentially differ- 
ent from the Livery Companies, and 
connected as the hon. Member was with 
the North, his experience of trades 
unions must be much more fortunate 
than theirs was in other parts of the 
country. The hon. Member for Gates- 
head had shown from his ow: papers 
and documents what a large stock of 
information with reference to these City 
Companies he had accumulated, and he 
could not understand, therefore, what 
good could possibly result from further 
inquiry with regard to them. The hon. 
Member promised that if his Motion 
were granted, many persons would come 
forward and prove how wrongly the 
Companies acted. But the hon. Member 
forgot to tell them who the persons were 
who would prove that. He ventured to 
say the hon. Member would have a 
difficulty in finding one who would come 
forward and say, much less prove, that 
these Companies were not fulfilling the 
functions set forth in the charters under 
which they were instituted. The hon. 
Member spoke of the great voting power 
which, by means of these Companies, 
was acquired by purchase; but he (Mr. 
Isaac) would ask in what way voting 
could be acquired other than by pur- 
chase? If a man purchased a house 
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he obtained a vote for such house 
—did he not obtain it by purchase ? 
He had gathered his facts, not from 
works of fiction, but by inquiry; and 
he could prove that the harsh remarks 
the hon. Member had made, to the effect 
that the Companies had frittered away 
and squandered their property, were un- 
called for and unnecessary, and much 
that had been said with regard to 
the Corporation and the Guilds might 
just as well have been left unsaid. He 
(Mr. Isaac) contended that neither in his 
address last year nor in his address this 
had the hon. Member substantiated his 
charges against the Companies. No 
cause had been shown for making this 
inquiry. The property held by the City 
Companies was of two classes—the one 
charity-trust property, the other corpo- 
rate, which was also private property. 
The two classes to which he referred were 
altogether separate and distinct. With 
respect to the charity-trust property, it 
was well known that Parliament had pro- 
vided means of dealing with such funds. 
The Livery Companies of London pre- 
sented their accounts to the Charity 
Commissioners every year, and no 
accounts could be more satisfactory. 
Then as to the second class, it consisted 
of contributions and gifts from members, 
and of purchases from the Crown. It 
was private property, and ought no more 
to be the subject of inquiry than should 
be the possessions of any Member of 
that House. For example, William 
Thwaytes’ bequest of £20,000 to the 
Clothworkers (1835), ‘‘to be laid out 
in the way that may tend to make the 
said Society comfortable,” together with 
other £20,000 for Pensions to the Poor 
Blind. His hon. Friend had referred to 
this bequest of £20,000 to the Cloth- 
workers Company, but he (Mr. Isaac) 
asked whether all the powers of Parlia- 
ment could do away with a gift which was 
left to a Company to enable its Members 
to enjoy themselves? But as to the 
main question, he could show that not 
only were all the charity-trust funds dis- 
posed of for their proper purpose, but 
that, in addition, a large amount of the 
private funds was expended to promote 
the same ends. One Company he could 
name which not only had a charity-trust 
fund amounting to £16,500 a-year, but in 
addition tothat sum spent of its corporate 
funds for educational purposes no less 
than £12,900 a-year. Another Company 
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to its charitable trust fund of £12,000 
a-year added from its corporate funds 
£15,000 a-year. Yet the hon. Member 
for Gateshead complained that these 
Companies neglected Stheir functions. 
He had also referred to education. 
He (Mr. Isaac) could, however, name 
a case where a bequest having been 
made for the purpose of educating 20 
children, the Company, as trustees, 
were now educating 1,556 children. 
Then the hon. Member referred to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and he rather 
taunted them with the large sums which 
Mr. Firth said they expended in con- 
viviality. He did not tell the House, 
however, what the Goldsmiths’ Company 
did besides banqueting. The charity 
fund of that Company amounted to 
£9,000 a-year. Out of the general cor- 
porate fund they expended in charities 
alone £10,500 a-year, and £6,500 be- 
yond that from their private funds 
for educational purposes. Yet the hon. 
Member wanted an inquiry into the appli- 
cation of these funds. He found, more- 
over, that the Company had founded 76 
open competitions of £50 each a-year at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and gave £500 
a-year for the encouragement of technical 
education, besides establishing a school of 
instruction for modelling and designing. 
More than that, they were about to build 
and endow a great church at East Acton 
at a very considerable cost. The cost of 
management of the Company’s property 
did not exceed £1,500 a-year, and though 
Mr. Firth stated they spent £30,000 
a-year in dining, he was told they had 
never, in any one year, spent more 
than £6,000. He thought, then, that 
those gentlemen should not be subjected 
to that annual Parliamentary Motion. 
With respect to the encouragement of 
technical education he thought he need 
only refer to the fact that last year when 
this subject was under discussion in the 
House of Commons, the noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Lord Frederick Cavendish), ad- 
dressing a meeting at Leeds on the occa- 
sion of the opening of an educational 
institution there, spoke of the liberal 
assistance which had been rendered to 
it by the Clothworkers’ Company, in the 
following terms :— 


‘They had that day seen the College in full 
and successful operation, but he would venture 
to say that it was extremely doubtful whether 
that institution would yet have begun its useful 
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career if it had not been for the encouragement 
free by the Clothworkers Company. 

ey were met in a most friendly spirit by the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, who gave im- 
portant aid, but above all, they were met by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, who offered to hand 
over funds to a considerable amount, if the 
Council of the College would take charge of 
them, to provide technical instruction in con- 
nection with the textile industries. Al- 
though the College was not yet two years old, 
there were now 80 day students on the books, 
and, in addition, well-nigh 150 evening students. 

”. He must now congratulate the Cloth- 
workers’ Company upon the success of that part 
of the experiment which they had mainly initi- 
ated with respect to technical instruction 
He must, therefore, congratulate the Cloth- 
workers’ Company upon the success in its earlier 
stages of an experiment which he believed would 
not have been tried here, nor probably else- 
where, had it not been for the munificent and 
long-sighted generosity of that honourable Guild. 

- . » Great had been the part played by these 

honourable City Companies in the past. In 
times of lawlessness and anarchy they nurtured 
and protected the industries of our country. 
When the freedom of this country was im- 
perilled they did their part well, as would be 
found recorded in our constitutional history. 
Whether their public spirit would ever be called 
forth in these fields again he could not say, but 
he would venture to say that these Companies 
would have a wider field in the future for the 
display of their liberality and public spirit than 
they had ever had in the past.” 


The Companies having large funds had 
joined for the purpose of founding a 


technical school. Nearly the whole of 
them had stepped to the front for the 
purpose of promoting the technical edu- 
cation so much spoken of, their object 
being to found a sound system of tech- 
nical education, to raise the tone of in- 
dustrial life and intelligence throughout 
the country, by establishing high stan- 
dards of excellence in masters, managers, 
and foremen, by means of selected youths 
educated on the most approved models, 
whose example should percolate down to 
the lowest stratum of the working popu- 
lation. He thought he had shown 
enough to induce Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to say that it was inexpe- 
dient to grant an inquiry into their con- 
stitution. Lord Hatherley, Lord Sel- 
borne, Baron Bramwell, and many other 
distinguished men had been Masters of 
these Companies. Would they lend 
themselves toanything like wrong-doing ? 
As to the voting power of the Livery 
Companies, he had made an inquiry for 
the purpose of ascertaining how many 
liverymen of London would have votes, 
provided they had no other qualification 
than their livery. In the Haberdashers’ 
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Company there were 321 liverymen who 
would be entitled under their livery to 
vote, butof thatnumber 257 were qualified 
as householders of the City of London to 
vote, and those who were qualified to 
vote ring. by their livery numbered 
only 64. Nearly all of those 64 had 
been presented with the livery on ac- 
count of their good works. In the Sta- 
tioners’ Company there were 259 livery- 
men, 141 of whom could vote in respect 
of their livery. Coming to smaller Com- 
panies, he found that the Fanmakers 
had eight liverymen, but six of them 
could vote without being liverymen; 
and the Framemakers had 11 liverymen, 
of whom eight could vote without being 
liverymen. The Motion of his hon. 
Friend asserted a right to deal with the 
poeeet of private persons. He trusted 

is right hon. Friend (Mr. Cross) would 
find he was able to refuse a Motion of that 
kind, and that the House would show by 
their vote that they were disinclined to 
deal with private property. There were 
two courses open to his hon. Friend. One 
was to bring forward a Bill that would 
deal with the property of these Com- 
panies openly and candidly. Let that Bill 
be fought out fairly and freely, instead 
of bringing forward annually a Motion of 
thiskind. The other cousre was this—if 
his hon. Friend could find any charge 
against one or more of these Companies, 
he could appeal to the Law Courts, and 
get the greatest amount of justice. His 
hon. Friend had, no doubt, been misin- 
formed as to the facts and figures which 
he had given the House; and he (Mr. 
Isaac) would conclude by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice—namely, that all the words after 
‘is’? be omitted, in order to insert the 
words 

‘‘inexpedient and unnecessary for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any legislative 


measure affecting the Livery Companies of the 
City of London.” 


Mr. Atperman COTTON seconded 
the Amendment, and said he felt certain 
that the Motion would be rejected, as it 
had been rejected last year. No Mem- 
ber of the House could be in a position 
to bring forward facts of the kind men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. James) with good ground, 
for secrecy was imposed upon all mem- 
bers of the Companies. It was true 
these Guilds had property the accumu- 
lation of centuries ; but it was as much 
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rivate property as was the property of 
ap Member of that House. Tf M - 
tions of this kind were to be continually 
brought before the House, the House 
would be transformed into an inquiry 
office to look after private property, 
which when found wusla not be returned 
to the owners. These Companies were 
carrying out the purposes for which 
they were created, attending not only 
to technical education, but looking after 
the widow, the orphan, and the dis- 
tressed. They did not object to fair 
comment; but they did object to 
these continued assaults. With re- 
gard to the outlay on _ hospitalities, 
he did not think that in the case of 
the more important Guilds it exceeded 
30 per cent of the total expenditure. No 
one could accuse the Companies of a 
grudging hospitality. It was bestowed 
freely and wisely, and gave citizens 
and others almost their only oppor- 
tunity of meeting together. At many 
of the court dinners the guests far ex- 
ceeded their hosts in number; and the 
members might say, in the spirit of 
the old song—‘‘Though the rich we 
entertain, we don’t forget the poor.” 
The estimates of £500,000 and £750,000 


which he had heard quoted were quite 
imaginary. The Guilds were very large 
institutions, and many thousands were 


interested in them. They were well 
administered, and an annual influx of 
new blood strengthened the Courts. It 
would be too great an iniquity for the 
House to grant this inquiry, as it would 
be an undue interference with the 
rights of private property, and would 
shake the very foundation upon which 
private property was held. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘is” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“inexpedient and unnecessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any legislative measure 
affecting the Livery Companies of the City of 
London,”—(Mr. Isaac,) 


—instead thereof. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
speeches of the Mover and Seconder of 
the original Resolution were founded on 
the fallacious assumption that all pro- 
perty which belonged not to an indivi- 
dual but to a corporate body must be re- 
garded as something different from pri- 
vate property. A corporate body stood 
in point of law—whether under the 
English law or under the law of any 
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other country—in perfectly the same 
position as an individual. It was a 
persona, and might hold both private 
property and trust property. These 
Guilds—these persone—possessed pro- 
perty of both kinds. They held property 
in trust for the public, and with regard 
to it they were amenable to the Charity 
Commissioners or to a Court of Law. 
They also held private property, which 
had not come to them for any purpose 
in which the public had an interest, and 
which they possessed in precisely the 
same manner and with the same rights 
as would be the case if they were in- 
dividuals. In respect to that property 
they were, in fact, treated by the law as 
private persons; and an outsider had no 
more right to object to what they spent 
out of it on dinners, than to object to 
what the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. James) spent in entertaining his 
friends. If there was any question as 
to the rights of property, the Courts of 
Law ought to be got to decide upon it. 
A more unconstitutional course than 
that recommended by the hon. Member 
for Gateshead had never been suggested, 
nor had a proposal ever been supported 
by a weaker case, and therefore the 
Motion ought to be refused. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. James) last year asked 
for a Commission to inquire into the 
City Companies ; and now he asked the 
House to affirm a proposition that the 
Government ought to introduce a Bill 
for the purpose of making an inquiry 
into the revenues of these Companies. 
He fully admitted the distinction be- 
tween corporate and private property, 
and had no doubt that if it were shown 
that any abuse existed in regard to trust 
property held by these Companies, 
Parliament might order an investigation 
into the administration of it; but before 
Parliament was asked to take such a 
serious step it ought to be shown that 
an abuse existed. There was no pro- 
perty held by a higher or better title 
than that which belonged to these 
Companies. Their charters were, in the 
time of Charles II., surrendered in a 
fright, owing to the Quo warranto which 
was issued against the Corporation of 
London; but the proceedings on that Quo 
warranto were found to be so iniquitous 
that an Act of Parliament was passed 
in the reign of William and Mary re- 
versing the judgment, and granting to 
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the several City Companies the right to 
hold and enjoy their property under 
their old titles. His objection to the 
Motion was that it was for a fishing in- 
quiry. The hon. Member had given 
no good reason for any inquiry. He 
had shown no malfeasance. There had 
been no argument except the question 
of dinners. Every item of the property 
held by the Companies was known and 
published in books accessible to all. 
There were the Reports of 1837, 
which gave all the information re- 
quired. Of course, property had in- 
creased in value since that time. It 
was true that the original objects of 
some of these Guilds had become obso- 
lete; but it wasa mistake to suppose 
that they existed for the purpose only 
of the old foundations. These Compa- 
nies possessed almshouses, schools, and 
charities, numerous and valuable, and 
could any hon. Member say that they 
were not properly administered ? There 
had been no malversation during the 
last 25 years at least ; and why, there- 
fore, should the House of Commons be 
asked to condemn these Companies? If 
no charge could be made against them, 
why should Parliament ask the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill to enable the 
Crown to issue a Commission of Inquiry 
into supposed abuses? He was inclined 
to agree that their expenditure upon 
dinners was too lavish; but was the 
House going to lay down a sumptuary 
law? Was there to be no whitebait, no 
hock, no turtle? Was the House to 
extend its legislation to the quantity of 
provisions the guests ate at the Lord 
Mayor’s table? No doubt the aggregate 
expenditure of all the Companies upon 
entertainments was large ; but in indivi- 
dual cases it was by no means so large 
as was supposed. One great reason of 
the jealousy felt towards the City Com- 
panies was the opinion that existed that 
they were part of the Corporation of 
London; but that was not so. With 
the exception of the Lord Mayor, the 
members of the Corporation were elected 
by the same persons who returned Mem- 
bers to that House. One reason why 
he wished to see these Companies con- 
tinue to exist and flourish was that the 
great secret of the freedom of this coun- 
try was local self-government, and in 
these bodies we had models of local self- 
government. If some real ground could 
be shown for inquiry, he would himself 
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vote for it; but in the absence of such 
ground he did not believe the House 
would grant an inquiry; and the Mo- 
tion, under such circumstances, seemed 
very like a gratuitous attack upon the 
Companies, which would confer no bene- 
fit on the public at large. 

Str JAMES LAWRENCE said, he 
had listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Mr. James) 
with the feeling that he was listening to 
a romance and not to a history of facts. 
He failed to recognize in it the truth 
connected with a single Company with 
but one small exception. Throughout 
the speeches of both the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion one fallacy was 
evident—namely, an utter confusion as 
to the true meaning of municipal insti- 
tutionsasdistinguished from bodies which 
from their very foundation down to the 
present time had really been benefit 
societies. The first charge upon these 
City Companies was the benefit of the 
members composing them, and that the 
managers were obliged to carry out. In 
all the great Companies a large number 
of the humbler members were receiving 
pensions and benefactions in conformity 
with the rules and charters upon which 
those Companies were founded. No 
portion of that money was to be expended 
for a public object, and the Companies 
were, in fact, trades’ union societies, 
the members of which banded themselves 
together and provided their own funds. 
No public funds were given them ; there 
had been no founders in the sense in 
which the founder had been spoken of 
in the discussion; and the only funds 
left for specific purposes were those 
which were now in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners, to whom every 
year each Company was bound to make 
a return. Almost all the Livery Com- 
panies supplemented from their own 
funds the sums they were required to 
expend for particular objects. No public 
object was ever entrusted to a Company 
except such as it had itself desired for 
special trade purposes. There were 
surplus funds as a Company grew 
wealthier and the wants of its members 
were satisfied. [Jronical cheers.]| Those 
cheersshowed that hon. Gentlemen did not 
understand the matter ; because in their 
minds there was an utter confusion of 
thought between a municipal institution 
and a private body. The property of 
these Companies was as much the private 
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and personal property of each member 
of the Sonepeny as the property of any 
Member of that House was his own. 
Every examination which had been 
made into the subject had attested the 
soundness of that view ; and hence this 
Resolution was brought forward with 
the idea that the threat of an inquiry 
would put some kind of pressure upon 
the Companies, and induce them to de- 
vote their funds to objects which they 
were under no legal obligation to support. 
It wasnot true, ashad beensuggested, that 
the Companies, alarmed by the threat- 
ened inquiry, had taken up the subject 
of technical education. On the contrary, 
that subject had been continuously 
before them for the last eight years, and 
year after year they had voted larger 
sums for its promotion. The more this 
question was examined the more it 
would be,seen that the Livery Com- 
panies consisted of individuals banded 
together for their mutual benefit, and 
there was nothing to hinder them 
from dividing every shilling of the pro- 
perty which they held between them. 
They had heard much lately about the 
sale of the property of Serjeants’ Inn; 
and he thought it would be far more 


difficult to justify that act than to jus- 
tify any similar measure on the part 


of the City Companies. He had heard 
with regret a remark about absentee 
landlords. If that referred to Ireland 
he thought many Irish Members would 
be ready to acknowledge that the Livery 
Companies were the landlords who had 
shown the most desire to benefit the 
people, and had spent the largest pro- 
portion of their rents for the improve- 
ment of their estates. True, a few 
years ago some of them had become 
alarmed, and the Clothworkers’ Company 
in particular had sold its estates to a 
private owner. The tenants would tell 
whether they had benefited by that 
change. He hoped that in future hon. 
Gentlemen, when they tried to make out 
a case against the Livery Companies, 
would verify their information, and not 
lay before the House statements which, 
from his own personal knowledge, he 
knew to be highly exaggerated. , 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, his hon. 
Friend had based his Motion on the fact 
that these institutions were incorporated 
by Royal charter, and were entrusted 
with public objects and charitable trusts. 
These were so intimately connected, that 
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it was impossible to divide them; but, 
as a matter of fact, the Guilds had almost 
totally ceased to exist for the purposes for 
which they were originally constituted. 
It was impossible for them to know much 
in regard to the actual facts owing to the 
secresy in which the affairs of the Com- 
panies were shrouded; but they con- 
tended that these bodies misapplied the 
money entrusted to them for charitable 
purposes, and applied it to private pur- 
pose. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton), the late Lord Mayor, speaking 
on behalf of the Guilds, said that though 
they entertained the rich they never for- 
got the poor. By a singular hazard 
there appeared in the newspapers of the 
7th of April a little incident illustrating 
the manner in which the Companies of 
the City of London treated their ‘poor. 
Mr. Humphrey, the coroner, held an in- 
quest at the Whittington and Cat Tavern, 
Bethnal Green, on the body of Mary Ann 
Nash, aged 71. It appeared from the 
evidence that the deceased and her hus- 
band were in receipt of £5 per annum 
each from the Cordwainers’ Company; 
but in the event of their receiving parish 
or other relief that money would be for- 
feited, and therefore they did not apply 
to the parish. Out of the 4s. a-week they 
paid 2s. 6d. rent, leaving only 1s. 6d. 
per week for food, clothes, and firing. 
The doctor stated that he had never seen 
a worse case, and that the woman had 
been starved to death. The jury found 
that the regulations of the Cordwainers’ 
Company with respect to their charities 
had contributed to the death of the 
deceased, and requested the coroner to 
write to the Company on the subject. 
The hon. Member commented on the 
peculiar privileges of the Companies, 
such as their right of holding land, and 
others. It might be admitted that we 
no longer wanted loriners or armourers, 
and in the case of those still existing 
Companies whose objects had died out, 
might it not be argued that their money 
should be applied to other purposes? The 
late Lord Mayor challenged the statement 
that the income of the Companies was 
£750,000 a-year. But the property of the 
Livery Companies in the City was rated 
at £500,000 a-year, and they had estates 
in Ireland yielding £88,500 a-year, 
which would shortly be increased by 20 
per cent. Would anyone contend that 
the value of their property was not far 
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greater than the amount at which it was 
rated? Thus there was a property of 
between £600,000 and £700,000 a-year 
in the hands of Companies who kept 
their affairs so secret that every member 
was bound to take an oath not to reveal 
them; so that not only the general public, 
but the commonalty of the Companies 
were not permitted to know how their 
revenues were expended. That was an 
anomalous state of things which fully 
justified the demand for an inquiry. The 
greater number of the members of the 
largest Companies were laymen. Lord 
Selborne, for instance, was no more a 
mercer than the man in the moon; but 
what was still more absurd was the fact 
that the charities of the Companies were 
not now administered in the interests of 
those for whom they were originally 
intended. Hardly any part of them was 
applied for the benefit of the trades 
which the Companies were supposed to 
promote. Again, the rating of all the 
Halls of the Liveries of the City of 
London was in the gross sum less than 
£58,000. There could be no doubt that 
this was much less than it should be, 
and that the sum should be £75,000 or 
£80,000. Hon. Gentlemen asked for 
one or two facts. Now, if he could not 
produce one or two facts, he could ask 
one or two .questions. In 1837 the 
Drapers’ Company returned their in- 
come at £24,000 per annum. Their 
Hall was assessed at £8,000; it was 
built for £70,000. Their garden had 
been let at £15,000 per annum. They 
were, therefore, worth more than the 
£24,000 of 1837. What were they doing 
with the rest of the money? Their din- 
ners and entertainments were set down 
at £5,000; salaries, £4,000; pensions 
and gratuities, £5,000. The Haber- 
dashers’ Compary had 24 houses; eight 
were in Haberdashers’ Square, returned 
as producing £170 a-year, six in St. 
Giles’s. Who wasthe lucky person who 
had the eight houses in Haberdashers’ 
Square for £170 a-year? If statements 
had been made about the Companies in 
the course of the debate which were 
wrong why should not those bodies at 
once open their books, produce their 
facts, and disprove the statements to 
which he referred? So long as they 
declined to do so the public would con- 
tinue to believe that there were points 
and transactions in connection with them 
which they dared not bring into the 
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light of day; and those who had to do 
with the Guilds would lay themselves 
open to the imputation of being dishonest 
men. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he had listened for a considerable time, 
in order to find out what were the facts 
upon which this inquiry, as it was 
called, was sought for. Allegations had 
been made, fragments and extracts 
from newspapers had been quoted, 
which those who brought them forward 
disavowed their belief in—but no facts 
had been suggested against the City 
Companies until the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) rose; and he 
(the Solicitor General) was bound to 
say that what had been rather suggested 
than positively stated had in his case 
found definite expression. The hon. 
Member said that what the allegation 
really meant was this—that the City 
Companies had misapplied the money 
which they had received for charitable 
purposes. Now, that raised a definite 
issue, and one which required careful 
treatment. In the first place, it was 
obvious that, if the money had been 
received for charitable purposes, every 
person receiving it was under the super- 
vision of the law. The han. Member 
must be aware that, in the first place, 
an account must be rendered, which, if 
withheld, those withholding it could be 
sent to prison ; and if it was mis-stated, 
those who made the mis-statement 
would be subject to penalties, and also 
could be sent to prison. If there was 
any foundation for the statement that 
those gentlemen were misapplying the 
money entrusted to them for charitable 
purposes, they would be liable to in- 
dictment. What had been said, there- 
fore, was in truth a suggestion that a 
new tribunal should be erected, in order, 
forsooth, to find out whether some per- 
sons had been guilty of dishonest con- 
duct, and whether they should not be 
indicted and punished. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to Order. 
Hon. Members, he said, knew that the 
charity funds of the Companies, as 
charity funds, were under the control of 
the Charity Commissioners to a certain 
extent; but his argument was that it 
was impossible to separate the original 
purpose of those Companies as trade 
societies and their charitable purpose 
from each other, and he contended that 
the money not now under the control of 
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the Commissioners was not devoted to 
charitable purposes. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
then, it was important that the House 
should ascertain what funds were within 
the control of the Charity Commission- 
ers. The statute of Elizabeth gave the 
number of heads to which money and 
lands devoted to charitable objects could 
be applied. The first was for the relief 
of the aged, then to maintain poor 

eople, sick and aged soldiers, and 
schools of learning. Among those ob- 
jects were, also, ‘‘ the marriage of poor 
maidens,” the support and aid of young 
tradesmen, the relief and redemption of 
prisoners, aid in payment of rates, &c. 
These were heads sufficiently wide in 
themselves; but the hon. Gentleman 
was himself aware that the Courts had 
put a still wider construction on them. 
There was nothing which came within 
these heads that the Courts would not 
administer on what lawyers called the 
cy pres doctrine; by which was meant 
that in defect of the more specific ob- 
jects of a testator’s bounty, the Court 
would apply the fund to the next cog- 
nate object. To take a leading case. A 
gentleman left to one of the Companies 
a large estate, charged with the re- 
demption of Christian slaves in Turkey 
and Barbary. It was reported to the 
Court of Chancery that the object for 
which the bequest was intended no 
longer existed; whereupon, under the 
direction of the Court, the fund in ques- 
tion was applied to the foundation of 
certain scholarships at one of the Uni- 
versities in which it was ascertained the 
testator took a considerable interest. It 
was said to be impossible to disentangle 
the charity from the other funds of these 
Guilds. But where there was any part 
of the property, personal or real, clothed 
with the character of charity it imme- 
diately came within the supervision of 
the law. It was said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. James) that 
these Corporations—and he described 
them as municipal Corporations—were 
instituted for public purposes. Now, 
these Corporations were not Municipal 
Corporations, except in a very wide 
sense indeed ; and they were not insti- 
tuted for public purposes. At all events, 
it was enough for him to say that 
none of those Gentlemen who had 
addressed the House on the subject had 
brought forward any charter or fact 
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proving that these Corporations, which 
were in the nature of private societies, 
were ever instituted by the Crown, in 
the sense which the argument implied, 
for any public purposes whatever. They 
were apparently in their origin mere 
voluntary associations, instituted by 
persons who were interested in one par- 
ticular subject or matter. We had in 
our midst in these days voluntary agen- 
cies for almost every conceivable subject 
which interested mankind. They dif- 
fered from those ancient associations in 
this—that they conveyed their property 
to trustees, charging it with a private 
trust to give effect to the original wishes 
of those who contrived these associa- 
tions. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member for Gateshead belonged to 
any of the societies which owned those 
magnificent buildings they saw in Pall 
Mall, which were devoted to political 
objects, and which did not, he believed, 
publish their accounts or give any ac- 
count of what their property was. What 
was the distinction between those clubs 
and these City Guilds? The simple dis- 
tinction was, that the former had settled 
their property on trustees, who held it 
in trust for them. If they were to ask 
the House to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the funds, and what were the 
objects, of the Reform Club or the Car!- 
ton Club, he thought it probable that 
there would be considerable resistance 
to any such inquiry. The origin of 
these City Companies was precisely 
analogous. It was assumed that they 
received the money of the Crown, and 
were instituted by the Crown for this or 
that public purpose. That was entirely 
a mistake. He could not help thinking 
that those hon. Members who had more 
than once referred to the Commission 
ought to have thought it within the 
scope of their inquiry to find out what 
the Commission said upon the subject. 
They had had numerous extracts from 
newspapers, but no one had brought the 
Report of the Commission before the 
House. That Report contained the fol- 
lowing passages, which he would, with 
the leave of the House, read :— 
‘Considered as distinct or special commu- 
nities, the Companies were probably, in their 
original conformation, not so much trading 
societies as trade societies, instituted for the 
purpose of protecting the consumer or the em- 
ployers against the incompetency or fraud of 
the dealer or the artizan ; and equally with the 
intent of securing a maintenance to the work- 
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man trained to the art, according to the notion 
of early times, by preventing his being under- 
sold in a labour market filled by an unlimited 
number of competitors.” 


In fact, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Lambeth (Sir James Lawrence) was 
not far wrong when he described them 
as neither more nor less than trades’ 
unions— 

“Furthermore, the Companies acted as do- 
mestic tribunals, adjudicating, or rather arbi- 
trating, between master and man, and settling 
disputes ; thus diminishing hostile litigation and 
promoting amity and good will. They were 
also in the nature of benefit societies, in which 
the workman, in return for the contributions 
he had made, when in health and vigour, to 
the common stock of the Guild, might be 
relieved in sickness, or when disabled by the in- 
firmities of age. This character speedily attracted 
donations for other charitable purposes from 
benevolent persons who could not find any better 
trustees than the ruling members of these com- 
munities; and hence-arose the numerous chari- 
table gifts and foundations now entrusted to 
their care.—[2nd R. M. C., p. 19, 1837.] 

“ They also possessed the character of modern 
clubs. They were institutions in which indi- 
viduals of the same class and their families 
assembled in social intercourse. So important 
was this object deemed, that several of the Com- 
panies now actually hold their banquets under 
Royal. Charters. The annual feasts of the 
Skinners, Haberdashers, Clothworkers, &c., for 
instance, are legal and corporate franchises.” 


He thought it would be observed from 
that Report that it was quite possible 
to separate the funds which they had 
for charitable uses from those which 
they enjoyed as the owners of private 
property. They had obtained their po- 
sition, not from any supposed grant 
from the Crown, but by the payment of 
money to be allowed to do that which 
he asserted every modern club was 
in the habit of doing, by appointing 
trustees. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Crown in many cases 
parted with its privileges for money 
considerations. Then it was said they 
had ceased to perform their functions. 
What functions? Ifit was meant that 
they did not any longer visit the dif- 
ferent tradesmen in or about the Metro- 
polis, that must not be attributed to any 
neglect of duty, but rather to the fact 
that modern commerce had emancipated 
itself from the trammels by which in 
early times trade was surrounded ; and 
because that sort of supervision would at 
this moment be considered an intolerable 
invasion of the privileges of free trading. 
It must be remembered that these things 
were not imposed as duties, but granted 
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as privileges, which from time to time 
were surrendered in compliance with 
the demands of modern thought. Then, 
again, it was sought to make them 
public bodies, because it was said they 
were engaged in some such way as gave 
them the franchise; but that was a 
mistake. It was true that a liveryman 
was, under certain circumstances, en- 
titled to the franchise; but if it was said 
that as a member of a Company he 
was improperly qualified, and that he 
ought not to have the franchise because 
of his being a member of a Livery 
Company, surely that would be a 
reason for altering the franchise, and 
not for inquiring into what money the 
Companies possessed. In a county every 
40s. freeholder was entitled to exercise 
the franchise; but that did not give 
Parliament any reason for inquiring 
into the manner in which each man 
became possessed of, or what he did 
with his 40s. He ventured to think 
that the Livery Companies, in so far as 
they were possessed of private funds—- 
and it was quite possible to distinguish 
between their private funds and their 
charitable funds—were in no different 
position from any other private society 
or private individual. They hada right 
to use those funds as they pleased, and 
it was very much to their credit—though 
he did not urge it as justifying them— 
that, being in the possession of those 
private funds, instead of squandering 
them as they might have done, or divid- 
ing them amongst themselves as they 
might also have done, they had preserved 
them with the object apparently of carry- 
ing on their ancient Guilds upon the 
ancient principles upon which they were 
founded, just as the political clubs car- 
ried on their establishments and distri- 
buted their funds upon the prin- 
ciples upon which they were origi- 
nally founded. It was said that some of 
the Companies had behaved well and 
some ill; that some were rich and some 
poor; and it was asked that they should 
all be lumped in asort of general indict- 
ment, and that a new tribunal should 
be elected to inquire, not into the mode 
in which they used their funds, or to 
suggest how they should dispense them 
for the future, but simply to inquire 
what they had got. The hon. Member 
who spoke last uttered asentiment against 
which he, for one, emphatically pro- 
tested. He said—‘‘ A great many people 
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have been talking against you. True, 
there is no evidence; but a great many 
people have been saying things, and 
unless you choose to come forward and 
disclose all your affairs, the inference 
will be drawn that you are dishonest 
men.” That was a startling proposi- 
tion, and if applied to private property 
it would only be necessary for the 
accusers to make their statements as 
reckless and as offensive as possible, 
and, having made the most infa- 
mous accusations, to call upon the 
proprietors to show that they were not 
true. The City Companies rightly re- 
garded these Motions for inquiry as 
accusations, made by those who had 
no right to inquire what the Com- 
panies did with their private property. 
Some people said that it was not pri- 
vate property, and that there was a 
distinction to be drawn between what 
they did with this money and what 
they did with that. For his part, he 
preferred the bold outspoken way in 
which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down made his attack. If they 
searched a man’s pockets, the act con- 
veyed something like an imputation that 
the searcher thought he had something 
that he ought not to have, and those 
who had authority to command a search 
did not generally exercise that authority 
unless they had reasonable ground for 
believing that the man had unlawfully 
got some property which he ought not to 
have. He hoped the House would reject 
the Motion, because it appeared to him to 
be of most mischievous example—a sort 
of general Communistic inquiry—an in- 
quiry the request for which appeared to 
be principally founded upon the sug- 
gestion that the Companies had very 
large funds. One hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site spoke almost with a degree of rapture 
of the great wealth which he (the Solicitor 
General) supposed was to be distributed 
among some objects that the hon. Mem- 
ber thought worthy. He (the Solicitor 
General) hoped it would be rejected, not 
only because one naturally felt inte- 
rested in those Companies, which had 
done good service in the past, and were 
doing good service now—Companies 
which for years had been bringing all 
sorts of ranks together : and if this were 
a luxurious age, and we spent more 
than we ought, the observation hit a 
great many besides the City Compa- 
nies. These gatherings were among 
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the objects contemplated in the founda- 
tion of the Companies; and if there 
was nothing unlawful in them, on which 
the Charity Commissioners could lay 
hold as involving misappropriation, upon 
what ground, except the growth of the 
funds, was the proposed tribunal to 
be justified? Sanctioning such an 
inquiry would be a most mischievous 
example; it would establish the prin- 
ciple that you had only to point out 
the existence of a large quantity of pro- 
perty, and that that would be a suf- 
ficient justification for the interference 
of a reformer in search of a victim. It 
appeared to him that the effect of Mo- 
tions of this sort would be to create 
an uneasy feeling, and to unsettle the 
idea that private property was sacred in 
this country. If there was no misappli- 
cation of public funds or charities, and 
if no public function such as the exer- 
cise of the franchise was concerned, then 
this was simply a Motion to find out 
what the property of these City Compa- 
nies was, with the ill-concealed object 
behind that if that property were found 
to be very large, then there should be 
an inquiry on the part of the public— 
which public meant each particular 
man’s crotchet—as to what should be 
done with this property. The example 
would be set of an inquiry into a per- 
son’s property, and he did not believe 
that in the heat of the discussion the 
distinction between private and public 
property would long be observed. The 
principle of instituting such an inquiry 
for no public reason and when no mis- 
conduct had been suggested was, in his 
opinion, most mischievous, and he trusted 
it would never be affirmed by that 
House. 

Mr. JAMES said, he thought he had 
some reason to complain of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman having applied such 
a term as ‘‘communistic” to his re- 
marks. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have done 
honour to the days of Lord Eldon and 
Lord Lyndhurst—it was a piece of spe- 
cial pleading. No doctrine could be 
more monstrous than that corporate pro- 
perty could be private property. In 
1833 the Attorney General of the day, 
on the debate on this very question, had 
said that some inquiry must shortly be 
held into the state of these Companies, 
seeing that the functions they exercised 
were distinctly municipal, and there- 
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fore made them municipal corpora- 
tions. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that 16 years 
ago, long before the agitation had been 
raised, the Clothworkers’ Company sub- 
scribed £500 a-year to the teaching of 
textile fabric making in Leeds and 
other centres of textile industry. They 
had also contributed very largely to the 
Yorkshire College of Science at Leeds. 
He opposed the Motion, contending 
there was no evidence whatever to jus- 
tify the proposed inquiry. 


Town Councils and 





Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
168: Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is inexpedient and unnecessary for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any legislative 
measure affecting ‘the Livery Companies of the 
City of London. 


TOWN COUNCILS AND LOCAL BOARDS 
BILL—[Buu 11.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Morley,) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 5 inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to insert a new 
clause after Clause 5 extending the pro- 
visions of the Bill to Ireland. He could 
not see any reason why the property 
qualification should exist in Ireland with 
regard to Town Councils when it had 
been abolished in England. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the municipal laws of Ireland 
were different from those of England, 
and that there was now a Committee 
sitting to inquire into the former. He 
hoped the hon. Member would not press 
his Motion now, but would bring it up 
on the Report, when he would consider 
the question. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
property qualification had been abolished 
in England; but in Ireland no one was 
qualified to sit in the Town Councils, 
unless he had a property qualification, 
and resided in a house with a rental of 
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(Mr. Biggar) sought to do was to abolish 
this unjust state of things in Ireland as 
it had been abolished in England. 

Mr. MELDON thought that before 
Bills of this kind were introduced, the 
question of how Irish as well as English 
law would be affected should be con- 
sidered. Some legal authority ought to 
consider how far any measure introduced 
for the benefit of England could be ap- 
plied to Ireland. He should support 
the clause moved by the hon. Member 
for Cavan. He would oppose the pro- 
gress of this Bill at every stage, unless 
the same advantages were to be ex- 
tended to Ireland that were proposed 
for England. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he saw 
no good reason why Irish Members 
should offer opposition to a useful 
measure for England which English 
Members would be quite ready to sup- 
port for Ireland if another Bill were in- 
troduced for that country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
complain that Irish Members should 
wish to share in the benefits of the 
measure. In Scotland no qualification 
was exacted, and England and Ireland 
ought not to exact a qualification. But 
he deprecated such opposition as that 
threatened by the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon). 

Mr. HIBBERT said, there was more 
in this matter than some hon. Members 
seemed to think, and if they were to 
legislate for England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land as one country, they should hear 
less of Home Rule. At the same time, he 
thought the remark of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was 
reasonable, and he would suggest that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn 
and brought forward on the Report. 

Mr. PARNELL supported the new 
clause. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, if it was desirable to insert the 
clause, it could be very well inserted on 
the Report. A Select Committee was 
now inquiring for the second Session 
into this very subject, and it was not de- 
sirable to propose any legislation until 
the Report of that Committee had been 
presented to the House. The Bill would 
also require very considerable alteration 
in order to adapt it so as to meet the 
views of the hon. Member for Cavan. 
The 4th clause referred solely to Acts 
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England and Wales, and that would 
have to be altered if the proposed new 
clause was adopted. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY supported the 
clause, and said the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland seemed to forget that the Irish 
and English Municipal Acts were both 
framed alike. That being so, he did not 
see why, if an alteration had to be made 
in the English Act, the same should not 
apply to Ireland. He should support 
the hon. Member for Cavan if he went 
to a division, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman ought to press the question 
to a division. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that private 
Members had always found a difficulty 
upon introducing Bills onthisor any other 
subject, and he thought if the present Bill 
were passed, the hands of Irish Members 
would be strengthened in their efforts 
to extend the municipal privileges in 
Ireland. When the Committee now 
sitting upon the subject of Local Taxa- 
tion in Ireland had presented their Re- 
port, Irish Members would be able to 
refer to the Bill, and claim the same 
benefit for Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR saw in the fact just 
mentioned, that Irish Members had 
always met with difficulty in legislating 
on their municipal law, a reason why ad- 
vantage should be taken of the present 
opportunity. 

Mr. PEASE moved that Progress be 
reported. If the Committee went toa 
division then they would do so on a false 
issue. He had always supported the 
view that legislation for Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England should proceed to- 
gether; but a question of that im- 
portance could not be decided by a 
division, after a short discussion, at half- 
past 12. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Mr. Pease.) 
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Mr. HERSCHELL hoped that the 
Motion would be withdrawn, and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan considered on the Report. 

Caprain NOLAN said, he was one of 
those who had been accused of obstruct- 
ing the Business of the House. He had 
never denied or affirmed the accusation, 
but who were obstructing in the present 
instance? He did not think the Irish 
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Members ought to be deserted by the 
Liberals below the Gangway. To bring 
up the Amendment on the Report would 
embarrass the Bill; and, probably, there 
would not be such a fair opportunity of 
discussing the clause in a businesslike 
way. He hoped the House would be 
allowed to take a division on the clause. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to address the 
Committee; but the cries for ‘‘ Pro- 
gress’ and “ Division” prevented any 
part of the hon. Member’s speech being 
heard. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
think that the spirit of retaliation mani- 
fested that night would conduce to the 
dignity of the House. He would pro- 
pose to omit the recital of the Bill, so as 
to allow the Irish Members to propose 
any Amendments they pleased on Re- 
port if the hon. Members for Durham 
(Mr. Pease) and Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
would withdraw their Motions. 

Mr. PEASE said, he would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw his Motion on the understanding 
that he should be at liberty to bring 
his new clause forward on Report. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
the case of London ought also to be 
considered. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC PARKS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Sir Windham 
Anstruther, Sir George Balfour, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. William Holms.) 


[pitt 111.] sECcOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it would not be neces- 
sary for him at that late hour to tres- 
pass on the time of the House with 
regard to the measure. Its object was 
to assimilate the laws of England and 
Scotland as concerned the acquisition by 
local authorities of land for the pur- 
poses of Public Parks and pleasure 
grounds. The whole of the contents of 
the Bill would be found in existing 
Acts, and he had merely brought those 
together in a convenient and workable 
form. There was not, he believed, any 
objection on the part of the Govern- 
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ment to the second reading of the Bill; 
and he had therefore only to ask that 
the House would allow that to be done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Fortescue Harrison.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, on the ground that 
at a quarter past 1 o’clock it was too late 
to proceed with it. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(I/r. 
Biggar,)—put, and negatived. 


Newspaper 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULATIVE VOTE) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuee novssz, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Election of 
Aldermen in Municipal Boroughs by the appli- 
cation thereto of the Cumulative Vote, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Wuertnovuse and Mr. 
Isaac. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 128.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First 

Reading— Plumstead Common (Conservators) * 
129]. 

Phe Reading—Newspapers Registration [8], 
negatived; Congé d’élire [35], debate ad- 
Journed. 

Committee—Report—Town Councils and Local 
Boards [35]. 


NEWSPAPER REGISTRATION BILL. 
(Mr. Waddy, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Cole.) 
[BILL 8.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WADDY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he thought it desirable in the first in- 
stance to get rid of one or two miscon- 
ceptions with respect to it which ap- 
peared to have obtained considerably 
not only amongst hon. Members, but 
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amongst persons outside the House. It 
seemed to have been supposed—and he 
saw that one of the newspapers which 
would undoubtedly become the subject 
of this legislation had stated in its lead- 
ing article to-day—that the purpose of 
the Bill was to introduce some novelties 
of his own invention of an oppressive 
and annoying character into the law re- 
gulating the Newspaper Press. It was 
right, therefore, that he should begin 
by saying that he was seeking by the 
Bill simply to restore by legisiation that 
which had dropped out of the Statute 
Book per tncuriam, and not in any way 
to introduce any innovation whatever. 
He had carefully adhered, not only to 
the spirit, but to the words of former 
Acts of Parliament. The Bill introduced 
nothing whatever that was new, and, 
properly looked at, nothing whatever 
that was oppressive. The mistakes that 
had arisen in regard to the measure 
had arisen from the by no means un- 
common cause of persons not having 
taken the trouble to read the Bill they 
attempted to criticize. He would now 
state that this Bill was simply a Bill for 
the assistance of the Judicature of the 
country by simplifying the procedure— 
beyond that he did not desire to go. It 
was not intended to infringe in any way 
whatever upon the rights, privileges, 
and courtesies of the public Press. He 
had been asked several questions which 
showed that wrong impressions pre- 
vailed as to its character. He had been 
asked whether it was not something to 
do away with the terrible and unknown 
editorial ‘‘ We,” or whether it was not 
a measure affecting the registration and 
copyright of newspapers. It was no- 
thing of that kind, but only a measure 
which sought to make the course of law 
simpler in the matter of evidence. There 
had formerly been in force an Act from 
which this had been mainly copied— 
namely, the 6th and 7th Will. IV., 
cap. 76. This Act had a double aspect, 
for it had reference in the first instance 
to the stamp duties imposed on news- 
papers, and then placed certain restric- 
tions upon them, and required the pro- 
prietors to make a declaration as to the 
ownership, in order that the Revenue 
authorities might know from whom to 
collect the stamp duty. In the year 1869 
the then Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the day, introduced into the 
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House a Bill repealing a number of Acts 
affecting the Press, and the right hon. 
Gentleman in introducing that Bill de- 
scribed it as one for repealing Acts 
which had been passed in very troubled 
times, and the necessity for which had 
entirely passed away. The Schedule to 
that Act contained a large number of 
Acts, amounting to something like 20 or 
80, some of them, no doubt, Acts passed 
in troubled times, and the necessity for 
which had passed away, but amongst 
them was this Act of the 6th and 7th 
Will. 1V., cap. 76. One Act was said 
to have been passed with the object 
of preventing French subjects from 
using the English Press for seditious 
purposes ; but not one word was said in 
either House with regard to the use of 
any of these Acts for the purpose of 
evidence. The repealing Act came into 
operation on the 12th July, and it was not 
until after it had so come into operation 
that the extent of the legislation it had 
introduced had been inquired into. He 
found that on the 23rd July Questions 
were put in that House which showed 
that certain principles in regard to proof 
and evidence were swept away by the 
repealing Act which it was never in- 
tended to repeal. It was clear also that 
the person who drew the repealing Act 
had looked upon this 6th and 7th 
Will. IV., cap. 76, merely as a Stamp 
Act, for he did not attempt to deal 
with that Act as related to evidence, 
but merely as regarded the declaration 
of ownership required to be represented 
before the newspaper was printed, and 
the provisions for securing the payment 
of the stamp duties on the papers and 
the advertisements. ‘The Act was clearly 
looked upon as a Stamp Act, and had no 
reference to the manner in which the 
publication of a newspaper was to be 
proved. What was the real effect of 
that legislation? Up to 1869 there 
were two provisions in the lawin regard 
to the ownership of newspapers—one 
was that the owners of newspapers were 
required to be registered for the purpose 
of the collection of the stamps and taxes, 
and in addition to that was another provi- 
sion equally, and from some points of view 
almost more, important, that wherever 
newspapers were indicted for an infringe- 
ment of the law of libel the declaration 
which had been lodged at the Stamp 
Office could be used as evidence, and the 
mere production in Court of the certifi- 
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cate of the Chief Commissioner of Stamps 
and Taxes was sufficient and conclusive 
proof of ownership of the paper, and 
who was its printer. But this Act had 
been repealed not only in regard to the 
stamp duty, but also in regard to the 
proof in evidence which the certificate of 
the registration afforded as to owner- 
ship. As a matter of fact, there had 
been instances in which a newspaper 
had been conducted in a most disgraceful 
fashion, and where the aggrieved per- 
sons, with the fullest right, had com- 
menced actions and criminal proceedings; 
yet, though it had been a matter of per- 
fect notoriety who was the guilty party 
—though no well-informed man through- 
out the whole country had the slightest 
doubt as to who was the man upon 
whom the finger ought to be placed, and 
who ought to be punished—the technical 
difficulty of proof was so great as entirely 
to cause the escapé of the offender and a 
perversion of justice. That was a sort 
of thing which ought not to be; yet it 
was a difficulty which had been felt in 
the Courts on several occasions. There 
was, therefore, a real necessity for an 
alteration in the existing practice, and 
either there must be a restoration to the 
custom which existed before the unfortu- 
nate slip was made in the 32nd and 33rd 
Vic., cap. 34, or some other system must 
be proposed. He had thought, on the 
whole, it was desirable to escape from 
the charge of novelty, and the objections 
which would be sure to arise on any 
attempt to initiate legislation in a fresh 
direction, and to do so by simply revert- 
ing to the old law on the subject. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) he saw 
had given Notice of his intention to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate, on the 
ground of the shortness of time which 
had elapsed since the Bill was printed. 
It was, of course, undesirable that any 
measure should be brought and pressed 
of which the House had not ample 
Notice; but that was not the case with 
this Bill, and, therefore, he trusted that 
upon consideration his hon. and learned 
Friend would not think it desirable to 
press that Amendment upon the House. 
The Bill involved no new principle, and 
in addition it should be remembered 
that, with the exception of one small 
matter of detail, it was precisely the 
same Bill as he had introduced last 
year. Last year he had only revived 
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the provisions of the old law; but 
upon being informed by a Member 
of the Government that there was a 
difficulty in regard to placing the duties 
upon the Office of Stamps and Taxes, he 
had this year substituted the name of 
the Queen’s Coroner and Attorney. He 
would also say that it was entirely 
owing to an accident that the Bill had 
only been printed two or three days ago. 
He found also that besides, there were 
no fewer than five Motions meeting the 
principle of the Bill with a direct nega- 
tive, and the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Cowen) had given Notice of an 
Amendment which, though not a direct 
negative, was yet crushing the Bill down 
by placing upon his shoulders a burden 
in passing it through the House which 
he did not feel himself competent to 
bear. And now a word or two as tothe 
necessity of moving at all in the matter. 
A decision given by Mr. Justice Lush a 
short time ago in Chambers had, it was 
true, partially removed the difficulties 
which lay in the way of getting at the 
real proprietors; yet that decision did 
not really remove the difficulty with 
which the Bill proposed to deal. He did 
not suppose anyone could be found to 
maintain that there should not be some 
system of reaching the responsible 
owners of newspapers of the class to 
which he had alluded. The power of 
the Press was enormous, and it was 
right it should submit to restrictions 
which its very influence and power ren- 
dered necessary. The present system 
was entirely inadequate. Mr. Justice 
Lush, in the judgment to which he had 
referred, decided that the power of ad- 
ministering interrogatories under the 
Judicature Act could be used for the 
purpose of eliciting this information. 
But he (Mr. Waddy) would point out 
that the power was entirely inadequate 
to meet the worst cases, inasmuch as it 
was beneficial only to persons bringing 
civil actions. There were cases in which 
a merely civil remedy was entirely in- 
adequate. There were instances in which 
persons were so entirely lost to all sense 
of decency and morality that it would be 
idle to try and inflict a merely pecuniary 
penalty upon them. A man who de- 
liberately set himself—as some men had 
been known to do—to be a general nui- 
sance to society, and to inflict injury 
upon his fellow-countrymen—and not 
for the purpose of raising the character, 
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but of making pecuniary profit for his 
paper, pandering to the vilest tastes of 
the lowest, basest, and most offensive 
of our people—those were a class of men 
with whom they did not deal properly 
by extracting from them some portion of 
the money which was stained with the 
very iniquity to which they had pan- 
dered. When they came to deal with 
this class it must be, not by appealing 
to their pockets, but to their persons. 
There was another class of newspapers 
which rendered it necessary to retain the 
power of resorting to criminal informa- 
tion, and that was the class which, for- 
tunately, formed the overwhelming bulk 
of newspaper proprietors, whose wealth 
rendered the infliction of a pecuniary 
penalty a very trifling matter. It was 
right that such a power should be used 
very sparingly, and the Courts had 
always so used it; but it was only pro- 
per that there should be some power by 
which, in extraordinary cases, they could 
reach the wealthy proprietor in a manner 
which would fall more severely upon 
him than by the infliction of a fine. It 
was to such cases as these that the de- 
cision of Mr. Justice Lush would not 
apply, for the interrogatories adminis- 
tered under the Judicature Act could 
not be used in a criminal proceeding. 
Moreover, it was the law that the com- 
mencement of civil proceedings deprived 
a person of afterwards claiming the as- 
sistance of the criminal law in respect 
of the same matter. Then, again, there 
was a difficulty from which even hon. 
Members of that House had suffered. 
A man was libelled in the public Press. 
What did he do? In the first instance 
he found the name of the printer, who 
might be a man of straw; he found, 
perhaps, on the very front of the ob- 
noxious publication the name of the 
professed editor—yet all that did not 
assist him, and he had still by some 
other means to find out the real person 
against whom the action ought to be 
brought. He was put to enormous 
trouble and expense, and after doing all 
that, it was both possible and probable 
that the real culprit would escape; and 
if he did not altogether escape, the only 
thing that could be done at present was 
to abandon criminal proceedings, and 
have recourse to the very inadequate 
remedy of civil proceedings. But when 
he had done that, he found himself in 
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against somebody, and he might ad- 
minister his interrogatories to that 
somebody; and then it might turn out 
that he was proceeding against the 
wrong person after all. The person ag- 

ieved ought to be able to ascertain the 
author of the annoyance without a mo- 
ment’s delay. He proposed, therefore, 
that whenever a newspaper was about 
to be started, a declaration should be 
made at the office of the Queen’s Coro- 
ner and Attorney, setting out the title 
of the paper, where it was to be printed, 
the name of the printer and publisher, 
and also to give some knowledge of the 
real proprietors—those who owned the 
goodwill of the paper. It was not enough 
that they should find themselves, after 
all, going against a man of straw; but 
that they should be enabled to proceed 
against the persons who were really 
making money by the paper. It was 
suggested in one of this morning’s 
papers, that the names of all the mem- 
bers of a joint stock company would 
have to be given; but it would be well 
before persons criticized the Bill, that 
they should give five minutes to the 
study of its provisions. No such thing 
was proposed. It was ee for ob- 
vious reasons, to compel every proprie- 
tor who resided out of the United 
Kingdom to declare his connection ; and 
also every proprietor who resided in the 
United Kingdom, where the number of 
proprietors did not exceed two. In cases 
where the number exceeded two it would 
be sufficient if two only were named ; 
but in order to guard against their being 
men of straw, it was provided that the 
two whose names were given should 
have an interest in the paper not less 
than any other two persons. For the 
life of him he could not understand what 
objection there could be to that. There 
was no disgrace in being proprietor of 
a newspaper, and therefore there was 
no reason why the name should be con- 
cealed. In reference to the Amend- 
ments which had been put down, they 
emanated from Gentlemen who no doubt 
had the best reason to be heard on one 
side of the question, for in every case 
the Movers were Gentlemen who had 
had acquaintance with newspaper life, 
and who understood the nature and 
working of newspapers ; and he had no 
doubt the House would hear from them 
some reason why this mistake which 
was made in 1869 should not at once 
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be remedied. In regard, however, to 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), he 
wished to point out that it opened up a 
tremendous field. The hon. Member 
proposed to move— 


‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, no 
legislation for the compulsory registration of 
the proprietorship of newspapers can be con- 
sidered satisfactory which does not provide for 
the repeal of the exceptional Law which renders 
newspaper proprietors criminally as well as 
civilly responsible for the acts of their em- 
ployés.” 


It might be right or it might be wrong 
to do what the hon. Gentleman would 
wish to see effected; but, considering 
that it was entirely wide of the scope of 


the Bill, he sincerely hoped they should . 


not have a mere matter of procedure and 
proof—a mere matter of the law of evi- 
dence—complicated by an infinitely 
wider and, perhaps, more important 
question. The proprietors of newspapers 
wielded an exceptional power, and it 
was right that there should be excep- 
tional means of dealing with them. As 
long as there were men who, while a 
disgrace to a noble Profession, were at 
the same time a nuisance to their coun- 
try, it was right that exceptional legis- 
lation should be provided to hunt them 
down. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Waddy.) 


Mr. FORSYTH moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, on the ground that 
the Bill had been printed only 48 
hours, and there had been no time for 
considering it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Forsyth.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
would withdraw his Motion, in order 
that those who had put down Amend- 
ments on the Paper might have an 
opportunity of dividing upon them. He 
also wished to suggest, to save the time 
of the House, that the Bill might be 
referred to the Copyright Commission 
now sitting, before whom the news- 
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paper proprietors also might lay their 
views. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. J. COWEN, in moving the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, no legis- 
lation for the compulsory, registration of the 
proprietorship of newspapers can be considered 
satisfactory which does not provide for the 
repeal of the exceptional law which renders 
newspaper proprietors criminally as well as 
civilly responsible for the acts of their em- 
ployés,”’ 
said, the career of the Bill of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) had been some- 
what unfortunate. It had been three 
years on the Order Book of the House ; 
but it had never come up for discussion 
until now. In 1875 the day for the 
second reading arrived before the Bill 
was printed at all. Last year it was only 
printed a week before the second read- 
ing was fixed, and this Session it was 
only distributed on Monday, and they 
were asked to read it a second time that 


day. He (Mr. Cowen) did not think— 
and he certainly did not say—that there 
was any intention to take advantage of 
* the House, or the opponents of the Bill, 
in this delay in making its contents 


known. His hon. and learned Friend 
was incapable of seeking to promote a 
measure, either by subterfuge or sur- 
soi But still, the fact that it had 

een so long in reaching hon. Members 
created a prejudice against it, and was 
calculated to hinder rather than to help 
its progress. There was no reason why 
its publication should have been delayed. 
The Bill this year was but a re-produc- 
tion of that proposed last year, and that 
of last Session was simply a copy of an 
Act passed 41 years ago, in the 6th and 
7th of William the Fourth. The hon. 
and learned Member, therefore, had 
really himself to blame for not having 
the Bill distributed at an earlier date, 
and any injury he sustained in conse- 
quence could not be laid to the account 
of anyone but those who had charge of 
the measure. There was no necessity 
for all the present hurry. He knew if 
the Bill was not discussed that day that 
it would be practically shelved for the 
Session. Still, there was no occasion for 
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any precipitancy. There was no interest 
suffering, there was no loss being sus- 
tained, there was no popular demand for 
a fresh mode of registering newspapers. 
Indeed, the only persons whom he had 
ever heard of wanting such a Bill were 
his hon. and learned Friend himself, and 
some old and cantankerous Members of 
the judicial Bench. The newspaper 
proprietors were anxious for an Amend- 
ment of the law of libel; they had long 
sought for a change, but the Bill went 
entirely in a wrong direction. It was 
retrogressive and not progressive. It 
went backward and not forward. It was 
bounded by petty pains and penalties, 
by fines, fo unnecessary restrictions. 
It was more suited to the dark and dis- 
trustful days of the Regency than to the 
hopeful and trustful times in which they 
lived. The newspaper proprietors com- 
plained of the law of libel, in the first 
place, because it was capricious and un- 
certain. No one clearly knew what was 
and what was not a libel ; the law really 
was a Judge-made law. One Judge 
took a broad and comprehensive view of 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
Press, and interpreted the law liberally ; 
another took a narrow, technical, and 
jaundiced view, and decided in accord- 
ance with the conception of the subject. 
An article was declared one week by one 
Judge to be within fair bounds of legiti- 
mate criticism, and next week another 
Judge pronounced an article, almost 
identical, to be highly libellous. News- 
papers demanded to be relieved of this 
uncertainty. He knew the difficulty of 
fixing the phrases of a libel, because it 
greatly depended on the spirit and tone 
of the article, and upon the circumstances 
and conditions under which it was made 
public; but still, any change of the law 
could not fail,to be an amendment. 
Certainly, it would be somewhat difficult 
to invent a law more uncertain and 
undependable than at present. Within 
recent years great complaints had been 
made of the manner in which legislation 
had interfered in the direction of various 
businesses. Within a Session or two 
that House and the country had been 
made vocal with the sufferings of the 
shipowners. When the Mines Regula- 
tion Bill was under consideration, they 
were wearied with a recital of the woes 
of the coalowners; but he made bold to 
declare that there was no body of trades- 
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country under more stringent restrictions 
than the newspaper proprietors. They 
were held to be not only civilly, but 
criminally, responsible for the actions 
of those in their employment. It was a 
principle of English law that no man 
should be held criminally liable for the 
wrong doings of another; yet that prin- 
ciple was directly violated in the case of 
newspaper owners. Only last year, the 
proprietor of an influential London 
journal, when travelling on the Conti- 
nent, many miles from home, read an 
intimation of criminal proceedings being 
taken against him for the publication of 
an article which, up to that time, he had 
never seen, and was entirely ignorant of. 
He (Mr. Cowen) had been in a like 
position. Not very long ago a para- 
graph was printed in the paper of which 
he was the proprietor, reflecting on the 
conduct of an official personage. He 
knew nothing of the cause of complaint 
against the gentleman in question, nor 
had he ever seen the paragraph. The 
first intimation he received of it was by 
reading, when many miles from home, 
that an action for malicious libel had 
been commenced against him. Gentle- 
men connected with the Press would re- 


member the case of Mr. Goldschmidt. A 
paragraph about his wife, the once famous 
singer, Jenny Lind, was published in 


America. That was copied, quiet inad- 
vertently, into Public Opinion, and one 
or two other highly respectable metro- 
politan publications. Notwithstanding 
apologies made by the proprietors of the 
paper, Mr. Goldschmidt was not satisfied, 
criminal proceedings were taken against 
the parties, and each of them was called 
upon to suffer for an offence of which 
they had not been individually guilty. 
The case of Zhe Sheffield Telegraph was 
still more recent. Mr. John Leng, the 
proprietor of that paper, was known 
as an able and experienced journalist. 
The paper he owned and directed was 
one of the most influential of the pro- 
vincial daily Press. A paragraph sent 
from London to Sheffield, late on the 
‘Sunday evening, was inserted in The 
Telegraph. Its admission was more ac- 
cidental than designed; yet Mr. Leng, 
who never saw the paragraph, was pro- 
secuted most bitterly for its publica- 
tion. No apology or explanation he 
could offer, no attempt to buy up all 
the copies of the paper that he could 
lay his hands on, was sufficient to ap- 
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pease the irritated individual; and if 
it had not been for very strong and 

werful representations made on Mr. 

eng’s behalf, he might have been sent 
to prison for the publication of a piece 
of news that he was ignorant of, and as 
little concerned in as any Member of 
that House. No newspaper proprietor 
was anxious to evade his civil responsi- 
bility. If Mr. Leng or any gentleman 
in like circumstances had been assessed 
in damages for the injury that had 
been sustained by the libellous matter, 
no one could complain; but what pro- 
prietors did complain of was that they 
should be held criminally responsible, 
and that they should be charged with 
malicious libel for the publication of 
articles and paragraphs which they did 
not sanction and could not control. In 
most instances—he might say in all in- 
stances—these libellous publications were 
made not only without the knowledge of 
the proprietors, but in direct contraven- 
tion of their instructions. Another 
hardship under which newspaper pro- 
prietors lay was their being held ac- 
countable for reports of the proceed- 
ings of public gatherings. They could 
print what transpired in a Court of 
Justice, because that was deemed to 
be privileged. If a barrister attacked 
a person in the prosecution of his case, 
and he carried his criticisms to the full 
limit of the liberty enjoyed by the bar, 
the newspaper could not be prosecuted 
for the publication. A speech delivered 
in that House, commenting very bitterly 
on the conduct of a public man, could 
also be recorded without fear, but a 
notice of the same speech delivered by 
a Member to his constituents could be 
treated as libellous matter. He instanced 
the case of The Manchester Courier. This 
was an influential, well-conducted, and 
high-class Conservative journal. It re- 
ported a meeting of a Lancashire Board 
of Guardians. It appeared that the 
medical officer in one of the Lancashire 
Unions had neglected his duty towards 
some of the pauper patients. His re- 
missness was complained of by the chair- 
man of the house committee, by the 
master of the workhouse, and by several 
guardians. The matter was referred to 
a committee and inquired into. The 
committee presented its report, and 
upon that report a discussion took place. 
The Courter gave the discussion fully, 
faithfully, and fairly—without malice 
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and without feeling—yetthe medical 
officer felt himself aggrieved at the pub- 
lication of the charge, and commenced 
an action for libel against the Manches- 
ter paper. A verdict was given against 
it. In an appeal to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, three Judges held that the 
publication was libellous, inasmuch as 
the matter was not of public interest. 
The case was carried from the Common 
Pleas to the Court of Appeal, and the 
Judges there overruled the decision of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and held 
that the matter was of public interest, 
but that the conditions under which it 
was published still rendered it libel- 
lous. He cited that instance to show 
even among Judges that much differ- 
ence of opinion existed. What he 
contended was this—that if the pro- 
ceedings in the national Parliament 
at Westminster were allowed to be 
printed as privileged matter, the pro- 
ceedings of a little local Parliament 
sitting in any provincial town ought to 
have equal protection. The constitu- 
tion of the two bodies was the same. 
They both represented the ratepayers. 
They both were elective. One levied 
taxes, the other levied rates, and the 
people in the locality were as much in- 
terested in the doings of a Board of 
Guardians, or a Town Council, as the 
nation at large was interested in the Im- 
perial Parliament. He maintained that 
it was unjust to newspaper proprietors 
to hold them responsible for the speeches 
of a public man, while the public man 
himself was allowed to go uncensured 
or unpunished. They had no objection 
to be held responsible for the leading 
articles of the editor, for the summaries 
of the sub-editor, or the narrative and 
descriptive accounts of the reporters ; 
but they did complain, and with justice, 
of being held accountable for the ut- 
terances made in public gatherings, 
when those were fairly and dispas- 
sionately reported. No settlement of 
the law of libel would be considered 
satisfactory or complete by newspapers 
until the points he had raised were 
fairly grappled with and adjusted. 
There was another aspect of the ques- 
tion he would call attention to. It was 
not one on which newspaper proprietors 
were all agreed, but still it was worthy 
of consideration. The owner of a jour- 
nal had only a property in the title 
of his paper. He had no property 
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really in its contents. He owned the 
type, the machinery, and the unprinted 
paper. He owned, too, the intelligence 
in manuscript form; but as soon as 
the paper, type, and news were brought 
into contact, and the sheet was issued 
to the world, his right of property 
ceased, and any man a few minutes after- 
wards could appropriate the intelligence 
that a newspaper proprietor had col- 
lected at vast expense, and had caused 
to be telegraphed probably from the 
other side of the globe. They recognized 
the right of the composer of doggerel 
verses like ‘‘Zommy make room for 
your Unele”’ and ‘‘ Champagne Charlie ;” 
but they did not recognize the right of 
newspaper owners to the very valuable 
and costly communications to which they 
daily gave publicity. At the same time 
that a newspaper proprietor ceased to 
have a property in his intelligence, his 
responsibility for that intelligence was 
augmented. The Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Barnstaple dealt 
only with one aspect of the question. 
As the law at present stood, every news- 
paper proprietor was compelled to print 
the name of the publisher at the bottom 
of the paper, and to give his address in 
full. Anyone who issued a paper with- 
out the name of the publisher was liable 
to a fine of £5 for every copy sent into 
the world. That, he contended, was a 
sufficient means of verifying the respon- 
sible persons in connection with any 
paper. What the Bill proposed was 
that the printer and proprietor, as well 
as the publisher, should have their names 
registered. The last Bill proposed that 
the names of the editors also should be 
registered. That, however, had been 
abandoned in this Bill. When a news- 
paper had many proprietors, it was pro- 
erm to take two of the largest share- 

olders and register their names. The 
machinery for accomplishing this was of 
a complicated and restricted character. 
Now, what he wanted to ask was, What 
ground had there been shown for mak- 
ing this change? Had the newspapers, 
as a rule, attempted to evade their re- 
sponsibility? He did not think such a 
statement could be justly made. There 
were upwards of 1,700 newspapers pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, and there 
were 50 trials for libel in the year. 
There was a large number of other cases 
commenced, but some were compromised 
by apologies, or by other arrangements 
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being made. He did not mean to say 
that the newspaper proprietors were 
either better or wiser, more upright, or 
more trustworthy than any other body 
of tradesmen; but what he did assert 
was that he had a fair knowledge of the 
Press of this country, and he was not 
aware, within a period of 20 or 25 years, 
of more than one instance, or at most 
two instances, where a newspaper pro- 
prietor had attempted to evade the full 
responsibility of his publication. There 
had been no attempt to set up dummy 
publishers, or to seek protection behind 
aman of straw. Nor was he aware of 
a single instance where a verdict, having 
been given against a newspaper, the 
proprietor did not discharge the liabilities 
entailed upon him. There was no reason 
shown, therefore, for the change pro- 
posed. It was absurd for them to make 
an alteration of the law simply to meet 
one case. Hard and exceptional cases 
always made bad laws. They should 
legislate for the mass of the parties in- 
terested, and not for a single one or two. 
Newspaper men, like all other bodies, 
had black sheep amongst them. Bar- 
risters were not entirely free from stain 
in that respect, and the Profession to 
which his hon. and learned Frierd be- 
longed would not care to be judged by 
the exceptional and erratic proceedings 
of one or other notorious members of 
their body. Why, then, should it be 
attempted to treat owners of newspapers 
in this exceptional manner? What he 
objected to was the animus that un- 
derlay the measure. The imputation 
was that newspaper men were not to be 
trusted, that they ought to be called 
upon to give guarantees as to their cha- 
racter and their commercial , stability. 
They did not ask that of other tradesmen. 
If he started business as a pork butcher 
and sold putrid meat, or as a green- 
grocer and sold rotten vegetables, thereby 
poisoning half the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict, the inspector of provisions would 
proceed against him. If he was con- 
victed he would be fined. If he was un- 
able to pay the fine, his goods would be 
seized, and if they could not liquidate 
the debt, the tradesman would be there 
personally to answer for his offence. 
But no one attempted before a pork 
butcher or a greengrocer commenced his 
trade to enforce securities that he would 
not dispense unwholesome food. Why, 
therefore, should they raise a presump- 
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tion against the character and mode of 
action of newspaper owners? They were 
surely as much worthy of credit as ap 
ordinary tradesman. This legislation 
was in keeping with the spirit that cha- 
racterized the proceedings in Parliament, 
on the J maida heanch, and in the country 
50 or 60 years ago. The Press was 
always at that time regarded with 
jealousy and suspicion. It was looked 
upon as a rival authority to the Legis- 
lature. It was fastened round by all 
sorts of fetters and bound down by all 
sorts of restrictions. The raw material 
of newspapers was taxed, a stamp was 
put on the papers, and another on ad- 
vertisements. No newspaper proprietor 
was allowed to commence business with- 
out being licensed and giving heavy 
guarantees as to his character and com- 
mercial standing. He was not allowed 
to publish news except at a date when 
its novelty was destroyed, and then his 
paper only could be issued at a price 
fixed by Parliament. All these restric- 
tions had been removed one by one. 
They were told when they were taken 
away that the stability of the national 
institutions would be imperilled, and that 
the Throne would be endangered. Noneof 
these disastrous consequences had arisen 
from the change. On the contrary, the 
very reverse had been the result. There 
was no Press in the world freer than the 
English Press of the present day. There 
was none, too, conducted with greater 
energy or superior ability, and he made 
bold to say, take it as a whole, there was 
none that was purer. Newspaper pro- 
prietors and those connected with them 
felt the responsibility of their position. 
The Press was really carrying on a 
work of voluntary national education by 
supporting and sustaining every be- 
nevolent educational and progressive 
agency in the country. He thought 
the Bill under consideration was a re- 
actionary step, that no reason had been 
shown for the change proposed, and he 
trusted the House would reject it. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 

Dr. CAMERON, in seconding the 
Amendment, remarked that, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen) had said, newspaper pro- 
prietors did not object to the fullest civil 
responsibility for their employés, nor did 
they object to criminal responsibility for 
their own acts, nor to criminal respon- 
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sibility being imposed upon their em- 
ployés for their acts ; but they did object 
to the vicarious criminal responsibility 
which the Bill before the House would 
impose upon them. He did not believe 
that there was any necessity for anything 
more than a civil responsibility to keep 
in check any evils that might result from 
libel. In Scotland, in effect, there was 
nothing more than this civil responsi- 
bility. No criminal: proceedings could 
be brought in Scotland without the con- 
currence of the public prosecutor, and 
the result was that, so far as he was 
aware, a criminal proceeding for libel 
was altogether unknown in that country. 
He had no objection to every facility 
being afforded to the public for the iden- 
tification of the proprietors of news- 
papers. By all means let them be regis- 
tered for the purpose of civil actions. By 
all means let the property of newspapers 
be liable for any verdict or judgment 
given against the registered proprietor. 
But that was a very {different matter 
from what was proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member who had introduced the 
Bill. He did not believe that any change 
in the laws was necessary for the pur- 
pose of securing civil responsibility. The 
hon. and learned Member himself told 
them that a judgment had recently been 
delivered in a Chamber case which en- 
abled the plaintiff in a civil cause to in- 
terrogate a suspected proprietor, and so 
to point out who was the real proprietor 
for civil purposes. [Mr. Wanppy said, 
it enabled him to interrogate the de- 
fendant after the action was com- 
menced.] He thought that for civil 
purposes that was sufficient. The plain- 
tiff was able to interrogate the suspected 
proprietor, and the fact of his having 
interrogated one suspected proprietor 
did not prevent him, when he found out 
who the real proprietor was, from the 
bringing a civil action against him. He 
(Dr. Cameron) could not conceive what 
possible necessity there could be for the 
printer and publisher to be registered, 
as was proposed by the Bill. They were 
subordinate servants in a newspaper 
office; they were altogether under the 
control, not merely of the proprietor, 
but of the editor of a paper; and to 
hold them civilly, or, worse still, crimi- 
nally responsible for the acts of their 
employers or superiors, appeared to him 
a monstrous proposition. As the law at 
present ote: in England, newspaper 
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proprietors and printers were theoreti- 
cally sible—criminally as well as 
civilly —for the acts of other people; 
but, in point of fact, as the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Waddy) had ex- 
plained, it was impossible to get at 
them when those obstacles were placed 
in the way, which the most respectable 
journalist would place in the way of the 
institution of criminal proceedings, with 
the view of forcing the injured party to 
seek redress by civil process. The Bill 
before the House, however, sought to 
alter this, and to restore the law to the 
condition in which it stood previously to 
the passing of Mr. Ayrton’s Act. He 
(Dr. Cameron) wished, therefore, in 
order to exemplify the great hardship 
of the existing law with respect to the 
criminal responsibility of newspaper 
proprietors for the conduct of other 
people, to refer at greater length than 
was done by his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Cowen) to the case of Mr. Leng, of 
Sheffield, for it appeared to him that 
his hon. Friend had omitted one or two 
points which illustrated the hardship of 
the present law in a most striking degree. 
In this case the proprietor of Zhe Shef- 
field Telegraph did not happen to know 
anything about the paragraph on which a 
criminal information was granted against 
him. This ignorance was: not attribu- 
table to any carelessness upen his part, 
for Mr. Leng was actually in his office 
when the libel was inserted in his paper. 
The paragraph was sent down through 
a telegraphic agency, and related to a 
cause celebre which the writer asserted 
might soon be expected in the Divorce 
Court, and which would create great 
public excitement. The then sub-editor 
of The Sheffield Telegraph, no doubt to 
show how well-informed he was with- 
out consulting Mr. Leng, added to 
that paragraph that he understood it 
related to persons of very high rank in 
the country, whom he named. The 
paragraph in question was never sub- 
mitted to Mr. Leng, and he knew nothing 
about it until he saw it in’the paper 
the next morning. The moment Mr. 
Leng saw it he took every step in 
his power to remedy that evil. He 
did his utmost to prevent the further 
circulation of the paper containing the 
libel. He published a statement in a 
conspicuous portion of his next impres- 
sion rectifying and apologizing for it 
publicly. He apologized privately to 
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the injured parties. The sub-editor also 
wrote to the injured parties, explaining 
the whole facts of the case, and taking 
upon himself the entire responsibility. 
Mr. Leng also avowed his full civil re- 
sponsibility ; but, notwithstanding all 
this, criminal proceedings were taken 
against Mr. Leng, and were carried out 
to the bitter end; and the fact that he 
finally escaped with a fine of £50 was 
owing to the Judge who heard the case, 
and not to the law, for that learned 
authority held that, under the circum- 
stances, it was a most extraordinary thing 
that Mr. Leng should have been prose- 
cuted in such a manner. He (Dr. 
Cameron) knew of a similar case in 
which it was discovered that there 
existed a sleeping partner among the 
proprietors of the paper concerned. He 
took no part in the management of the 
paper, and knew nothing of the libel; 
but the fact of his proprietorship be- 
coming known, he, too, was threatened 
with criminal proceedings. If the hon. 
and learned Member’s Bill were carried, 
then there would be nothing to prevent 
persons totally innocent of any possible 
connection with the insertion of a libel 
being saddled with a criminal respon- 
sibility for the acts of a man they might 
never have seen. It might even be that 
they might be proceeded against crimi- 
nally on account of the publication of 
some libellous statement made at a 
legally constituted municipal or school 
board meeting. The hon. and learned 
Member who introduced the Bill had told 
them that he had provided for the case of 
papers owned by joint-stock companies. 
He(Dr. Cameron) should liketoknow how 
he “ee to fix criminal responsibility 
upon them? He thought it had always 
been hitherto admitted that a joint-stock 
company, like a corporation, had neither 
a soul to be saved, nor a body to be 
kicked. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed to get over the difficulty 
by having the two largest shareholders 
registered as the proprietors, and putting 
pe them all the criminal responsibility 
of .proprietorship. That certainly was 
one of the crudest devices he (Dr. 
Cameron) had ever heard of. A man 
who was the largest proprietor to-day 
might not be the largest proprietor to- 
morrow, and he became a larger or a 
smaller proprietor not by any action or 
desire of his own, but by the action of 
buying or selling by the other share- 
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holders. As he had said, newspaper 
proprietors had not the smallest objec- 
tion to full civil responsibility for the 
actions of their employés, they had not 
the slightest objection to criminal re- 


sponsibility for their own acts; but they 
objected to the vicarious criminal respon- 
sibility which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed to re-impose upon them. 
They protested against it as being a 
vicarious responsibility of the very worst 
kind, not merely a vicarious criminal 
responsibility of the employer for the em- 
ployed, but a vicarious criminal respon- 
sibility of an employé for the deeds of 
his employer, or of a superior in the 
same employ. ' He begged, therefore, to 
second the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢in the opinion of this House, no legislation 
for the compulsory registration of the proprie- 
torship of newspapers can be considered satis- 
factory which does not provide for the repeal of 
the exceptional Law which renders newspaper 
proprietors criminally as well as civilly respon- 
sible for the acts of their employés,’—(Mr, J. 
Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
the two last speeches that had been 
addressed to the House had come from 
interested parties, who represented the 
proprietorship of newspapers—but it was 
just possible that others than those con- 
nected with the Press might have rights 
and liberties on this question which 
ought to be protected. Only the other 
day he had occasion to bring before the 
House the case of a distinguished Colonel 
who had been grossly libelled in one of 
the newspapers. He was a_ perfect 
stranger to him (Sir Charles Russell), 
and it was by mere accident that his 
attention was called to the case. The 
gallant Officer consulted his solicitor as 
to how he should obtain redress, and 
was told he could proceed against the 
publisher by way of action for libel, and 
that if he was fortunate the case might 
probably be decided in a year and a- 
half. He, however, took the advice of 
friends, who suggested that a Question 
might be put in that House. He (Sir 
Charles Russell) undertook to ask it, 
and he obtained from the Secretary of 
State for War an answer, totally exonera- 
ting the distinguished Colonel of a dis- 
tinguished regiment from the gross and 
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cruel imputations under which he was 
lying. He might be told this did not 
touch the case. So far as he understood, 
the state of the law was this—they 
must proceed against the printer of the 
paper; and although it might seem ex- 
tremely easy to prove who the printer 
was, it was sometimes by no means an 
easy task. A difficulty presented itself 
at the very threshold as to proof of 
the publication—that involved both time 
and expense. He would put a case 
which had occurred within the last two 
months. An individual was grossly 
libelled in a newspaper. He was advised 
to proceed by criminal information. The 
publication was proved against the prin- 
ter, and costs were incurred to a very 
considerable amount. The printer was 
a highly respectable man, and was 
wholly innocent of the libel—which, in- 
deed, he had never seen. He tendered 
£10 as all he was able to pay for damages 
exceeding £300. The individual so 
aggrieved went to his solicitor and asked 
him what he should do. The solicitor 
informed him he might take further 
proceedings against the printer, and 
possibly he would be imprisoned. But 
what could be done in such a case? 
Here was the printer in his shirt sleeves, 
utterly without means, and having a 
wife and family to support. Would any 
hon. Member in these circumstances 
proceed against him? All this Bill did 
was to provide that there should be 
some responsible person who on convic- 
tion after a fair and impartial trial 
should be in a position to be answerable 
for the consequences. As the law stood 
it was absolutely a farce. It was a 
mere triangular duel, like that so amu- 
singly narrated in Midshipman Easy. 
A insulted B, and B called out and shot 
C. That was really the state of the case 
at present. Something had been said 
as to the respectability and high cha- 
racter of the Press; he thought it quite 
unnecessary to say anything on that 
subject. But, on the other hand, it was 
well-known that there was a class of 
newspapers established to write up 
bubble companies; but under the pre- 
sent state of the law, it was impossible 
to get at the parties answerable for any 
misrepresentations. Another class had 
been started for the purpose of ran- 
sacking the private lives of individuals 
and invading the sacred privileges of 
homes to pander to the prurient feelings 
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of a certain portion of the public; but in 
these cases the registered printers and 
publishers were men of straw, against 
whom it was useless to proceed, and 
against whom very few would care to 
proceed; while the real authors of the 
scandals could not be got at. He 
thought, therefore, the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Waddy) had done well in 
bringing forward this Bill, which was 
exceedingly moderate in its character. 
If there were any defects in the measure 
they could be amended in Committee; 
but do not let them continue this sham 
any longer, and have to proceed against 
@ poor printer or publisher, with a wife 
and five children to support, whilst the 
actual offender went free. He hoped 
that the House, for the credit of the 
Press as well as for the good of the 
public, would read this Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. BUTT said, they were not then 
discussing the general question of the 
law of libel, and certainly the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir Charles 
Russell) had not correctly stated the 
present law. It was not the printer who 
was the responsible party for what ap- 
peared in a newspaper; it was the pub- 
lisher who was liable to be sued, and the 
printer was sued only because he took 
part in the publication. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle was, he 
thought, wrong in supposing that the 
“imprint” giving the name of the pub- 
lisher supplied evidence as to the pro- 
prietor. Then, as to what this Bill did. 
The individual proprietor was caly liable 
to an action for libel if anyone could 
prove the buying of a paper at his office. 
The law was the same in respect to the 
publication of every pamphlet and book 
that was brought out; but there was 
something peculiar in the nature of the 
newspaper publication. Ifa book libelled 
anyone, the libelled party could send to 
the shop where it was sold, and most 
probably would have no difficulty what- 
ever in buying a copy. But the publi- 
cation of a newspaper was temporary, 
and had ceased probably before the 
person libelled knew that he had been 
libelled; and if the publisher refused to 
sell him a copy of the paper, there was 
a difficulty in bringing home the case. 
That was the reason why there should be 
some peculiar facility for tracing the 
person who was responsible ; and he was 
very far from believing that those difli- 
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culties did not often occur in fact. The 
way in which this Bill proposed to deal 
with the subject was as follows:—The 
old law required that the names of the 
printer and publisher should be regis- 
tered. In the last statute that provision 
was omitted, probably by a mere acci- 
dent, and by a slip in legislation such as 
frequently occurred in their law-making. 
That old law also contained stringent 
conditions of security that the party re- 
gistered should pay the damages in any 
action against him. Everyone wished 
to be rid of such restrictions as these— 
the time for them had gone by; but he 
thought unintentionally there was got 
rid of in getting rid of those restrictions 
the facility for proving the ownership of 
the paper. This Bill restored that. But 
in the manner in which it proposed to 
restore it there were two objections. It 
obliged the proprietors of a newspaper 
to be registered. Now, he was not quite 
sure that they ought to call upon every- 
one who happened to be a proprietor of 
a newspaper to register his name. It 
did not affect the responsibility which the 
law placed upon the paper. He thought 


. a much better way would be to require 


every _newspaper—every person pub- 
lishing a newspaper—to register some 
one as the publisher of the newspaper, 
who, if damages were recovered against 
the newspaper in a civil action, should 
be treated as the proprietor, so that the 
plant and copyright of the newspaper 
would be answerable for the damages. 
In suggesting this, he did not think he 
was going much beyond what the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
would consent to. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
establish a system which would enable a 
person libelled to get at the real man. 

Mr. BUTT said, the real men could be 
got at by another process; but he thought 
it would be sufficient for all purposes of 
just liability that for the purposes of an 
execution or a judgment against the 
paper, they should declare that the pro- 
perty of the paper should belong to the 
man named. If they made everything 
connected with the paper the property of 
the man named, they went far to accom- 
plish all that was desired. But there 
was another, and he thought a more 
serious question—namely, whether this 
evidence ought to be used in a criminal 
trial. He did not think it ought, and 
there was an obvious reason why not. 
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His opinion was—perhaps he was speak 

ing rashly—that the law as to the re- 
sponsibility of men for the acts of their 
servants was very often in criminal 
prosecutions for libel very far strained. 
He thought the principle of the old law 
in almost every case was that the act of 
their servant was primd facie evidence 
against them that they authorised it, be- 
cause it was laid down in old books to the 
effect that in former times they might 
show in a criminal case that the act of 
their servant was not their act at all, and 
that they never authorized it. He thought 
that had been too much lost sight of in 
recent criminal prosecutions for libel. 
But from experience in defending such 
eases his hon. Friends at the Bar knew 
that all the effort was directed to this 
point, and the juries were implored by 
their verdict to mitigate the severity of 
the law which bore hardly upon a man 
who had no connection with the offence. 
The reason why he objected to allowing 
this to be used as evidence in criminal 
proceedings was that it was giving legis- 
lative sanction to an extension of the 
doctrines by which they held one person 
responsible for the acts of another. That 
principle was contrary to the whole 
spirit of the English law, and if they 
enacted that registering a man as pub- 
lisher—as would probably be most con- 
venient—was to be evidence against him 
in a criminal prosecution, they were 
sanctioning the principle that he should 
be held responsible for what he knew 
nothing about. He believed there was 
a necessity for some change which might 
enable them to hold some one respon- 
sible; but in some cases very highly 
respectable men, who knew nothing 
whatever of the offence, and with which 
they had had nothing to do, were threat- 
ened with criminal proceedings, and this 
was felt to be a practical injustice. There 
ought to be the means of bringing a 
civil action, and he had suggested the 
mode which he thought might be adopted. 
He was disposed to support the second 
reading of the Bill, but only to the ex- 
tent he had stated, and with the view 
and hope that it would be modified in 
Committee. Perhaps he ought to say 
one word in reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). It had 
been ruled that they could interrogate a 
defendant whether he was the proprietor 
or not. That was an inversion of the 
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old principle that a man was not bound 
to criminate himself. But what did that 
do? They could not by that means get 
at the real proprietor. They had a right 
to ask—‘‘Are youa proprietor?” But 
they had no right to ask—‘‘ Who is the 
proprietor?”’ He thought the subject 
was deserving of great consideration, 
and that there was a necessity for some 
action, and with these views and feelings 
he should vote for the second reading. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had listened with great attention to 
the very able speech of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), and to a 
certain extent he agreed with some of 
observations he had made. He thought 
it very doubtful whether those who had 
to do with the publication of newspapers 
as proprietors should in all cases be 
rendered liable criminally for what might 
appear in a newspaper, unless to the 
extent to which they knew of the con- 
tents; but no one should be liable cri- 
minally for what appeared in news- 
papers, unless it were absolutely proved 
that he had personal knowledge of the 
insertion of the libel or had directed the 
insertion of it. But when they consi- 
dered the evils that arose from the publi- 
cation of libels—the agony of mind they 
caused and the ruin they brought upon 
individuals, the blast they brought upon 
their future prospects in life—it did 
seem absolutely essential for the protec- 
tion of the community that somebody or 
other should be responsible for the mat- 
ter which found its way into a newspaper. 
He did not care whether they called him 
proprietor, printer, or editor, if only 
somebody was responsible— some one 
whose business it was to take care that 
no libel detrimental to individuals should 
be published. If that duty was neglected, 
or if its performance were avoided, let 
him be civilly responsible, together with 
those who were the proprietors who had 
reaped, or might reap, the fruits of what 
had been done. So far with respect to 
those who should be civilly responsible. 
But let the man whose business it was 
to protect the public and see that inju- 
rious matter was not inserted in the 
paper be criminally responsible where 
e had written or directed the insertion 
of that matter. With regard to the 
general law on the subject, it was diffi- 
cult to deal with it on so short a notice. 
The question was a most important one 
—a more important, a more intricate, 
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and more difficult question could not be 
brought before Parliament ;—but it was 
not now necessary to go into the wide 
question of the general law of libel. The 
question now before them was this— 
Was it or was it not desirable that some 
easier means should be afforded than 
they now had of proving the publication 
of alibel? As the law now stood no 
doubt there was a difficulty ; because in 
case of a libel, whether they proceeded 
civilly or-criminally, they could not ques- 
tion the man against whom they pro- 
ceeded without rendering him liable to 
give an answer which might subject him 
to an indictment. Then they could get 
information from him only to a limited 
extent. It had now been held by one 
of the learned Judges that a defendant 
in an action might be interrogated whe- 
ther he was proprietor of a newspaper— 
he (the Attorney General) did not know 
whether it went further than that—but, 
in order to get that limited amount of 
information, they would have to bring 
an action; he might say on speculation. 
Besides, the answer might be unsatisfac- 
tory; and they could not interrogate 
him with reference to the particular 
libel ; so that in the result, perhaps, they 
would be no better off than they were 
before. He certainly agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Waddy) 
that there ought to be some easier way 
of proving the publication of a libel in 
civil and criminal cases than at present, 
and, so far as the object was concerned 
which his hon. and learned Friend 
sought to attain, he entirely sympathized 
with it. In these days libels had ap- 
peared so foul and abominable that there 
ought to be no difficulty in bringing the 
authors of them to instant justice. But 
while he sympathized with the object of 
his hon. and learned Friend, he could 
not say that he at all approved of the 
means by which he intended to carry 
that object into effect. The Bill “bristled 
with penalties,’’ and would impose all 
sorts of restrictions and obligations on 
proprietors of newspapers. As a rule, 
the newspapers of this country were ex- 
cellently conducted. They were an 
institution of which Englishmen might 
be justly proud—they did infinite good 
to the community—therefore he thought 
they ought not to impose any unneces- 
sary restriction or any condition which 
would be harassing or irritating to them, 
if it could possibly be avoided. He did 
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not think it necessary in order to accom- 
plish avery simple object to resort to 
the cumbrous and unwieldy provisions 
of this Bill. He did not think that for 
the purpose of bringing two or three 
wretched offenders to justice they should 
adopt a machinery which might have a 
seriously injurious and, at all events, a 
harassing effect on the great bulk of 
newspapers. They ought to treat the 
Press leniently, and not unnecessarily 
interfere with it. Although, he repeated, 
he sympathized with the object in view, 
he could not approve the means by which 
his hon. and learned Friend sought to 
carry it out, and therefore he could not 
support his Bill. 

Mr. INGRAM said, that after the 
speech of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, it was not necessary for him to 
make many remarks. Speaking for 
himself and other proprietors of respect- 
able newspapers, he desired to repel 
the suggestion that the proprietors of 
newspapers were actuated by interested 
motives in opposing the Bill. He could 
assure the House that it was their 
earnest desire to eliminate from their 
midst any black sheep who would bring 
the profession into disrepute. Although 
the object of the hon. and learned 
Member for Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) 
might be a very commendable one and 
worthy of support, the Bill itself would 
not effect the object at which it aimed, 
for a newspaper proprietor wishing to 
publish a malicious libel could evade 
the provisions of the Bill by having 
other persons as proprietors, who might 
be men of straw. At present there 
were great facilities for putting a stop 
to a newspaper, and he should not ob- 
ject to seeing greater facilities afforded. 
He did not see why, when damages had 
been awarded against a newspaper, the 
Judge should not make an order that 
unless the sum awarded was paid in a 
certain number of days, the paper 
should no longer be issued. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, the Bill 
proposed a return to legislation that 
had been discarded because it was felt 
to be out of harmony with the spirit of 
the time. The hon. and learned Mem- 


ber in charge of it (Mr. Waddy) ought 
to have adduced instances in which the 
provisions of the present law fell short 
of what was required; there might be 
such instances, but they were so few as 
not to justify the placing of additional 
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restrictions on all journals. He never 
heard ofacasein which a person proceeded 
against was not substantial enough to 
pay the damages and costs awarded by 
the Court. Instead of furnishing a 
victim for a reformer and requiring ad- 
ditional restrictions, journalism was too 
easily assailed, and needed, if anything, 
defensive legislation. 

Mr. HERMON said, they were placed 
in a dilemma by the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, who ad- 
mitted that something ought to be done, 
and he hoped the Government would 
give an assurance that they would take 
the matter in hand with a view to legis- 
lation that would enable the hon. and 
learned Member to withdraw the Bill. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that while the 
Members of that side of the House on 
which he sat loudly professed to be ad- 
vocates of the liberty of the Press all 
over the world, not a single prominent 
Leader of the Opposition had entered his 
protest against this Bill, which was re- 
trogressive and almost medieval in its 
character; and it had been left to the 
Tory Party, who had been so long and 
persistently maligned as enemies of 
popular rights, to make a stand against 
this despotic measure. He entirely dis- 
sented from much that had been said 
about the incorruptibility of the English 
Press; and it was not upon that ground 
that he would oppose this Bill. Upon 
some questions it might be that the Press 
was sometimes honest ; but upon certain 
other questions, to which he need not 
more particularly refer, there was no 
Press more corrupt and infamous than 
the English Press. This, therefore, was 
not the source of his opposition to this 
measure. He opposed it, because he 
held it to be perfectly unnecessary. The 
law had already sufficiently hedged 
round and guarded the personal rights 
of all, so that there was no difficulty for 
any man in getting redress for any 
wrong done him by the Press, if he 
pleased. Everyone knew that this Bill 
was introduced to the House under judi- 
cial auspices ; and it could hardly appear 
under any that were worse. The up- 
holders of contempt of court doctrines 
had already manacled the Press. They 
now sought further to enslave it. He 
did not intend to have addressed the 
House at all upon this question, but for 
certain things that he had heard ad- 
vanced by the Attorney General; yet 
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neither he nor the hon. Member for Barn- 
staple, as it had been well pointed out 


by the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. | p 


Hutchinson), had adduced a single in- 
stance where a person supposed to be a 
victim of what the Attorney General had 
called ‘‘false and abominable libels,”’ 
had not, under the existing law, full 
means of prosecuting and punishing the 
offenders. There were ample provisions 
for such a prosecution. - A proprietor of 
a paper was obliged to register his 
copyright in it; and he was generally a 
person of means and substance enough 
to answer any proceeding, civil or cri- 
minal. It was a false pretence, there- 
fore, for any man to get up and say— 
‘I do not prosecute for libel, because I 
cannot get at any man who is responsible 
for it.” A great deal of misrepresen- 
tation and misapprehension had been 
spread throughout the House upon this. 
It was hinted that there was a large 
number of injured and interesting indi- 
viduals, who had been the victims of 
‘‘false and abominable libels;’’ and 
who went about complaining that they 
took no steps in defence of their cha- 
racters, because they were unable to 
reach the offenders. The whole of this 
was false. They could reach the offen- 
ders if they thought fit. But it seems 
they were not satisfied, unless they could 
get further facilities for sending the 
offenders to prison—it might be to the 
treadmill. They were not content with 
their civil remedy. In an action, both 
sides could be heard—the man libelled, 
as well as the supposed libeller. But 
this did not satisfy them, so they pre- 
ferred criminal proceedings, where all 
that they alleged could be heard upon 
oath, but where the lips of the man ac- 
cused of libel were closed; and he was a 
prisoner in the dock. The House could 
not approve of such tactics, or give fur- 
ther aid to those who used them. For 
what was the object of a proceeding for 
libel? Was it the gratification of ven- 
geance? Was a would-be prosecutor to 
say—‘‘ I will not be satisfied with money 
damages in a civil suit; I want to send 
the offender to gaol and to the treadmill. 
I should like to see him pick oakum.” 
That was not the theory of English law in 
| aaron or proceedings for libel. 

ibels were prosecuted, not for the grati- 
fication of private revenge, or in order 
to retaliate upon the writers, but for the 
vindication of character wrongfully as- 
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sailed. Further than that, no right- 


minded man can desire to go. Let us 
ut a case. Suppose that any man had 
published of him (Dr. Kenealy) that he 
had made a corrupt and wicked contract 
to buy another man’s wife, or get her 
from him by means of a divorce, founded 
on perjury; or had alleged that he had 
been guilty of card-sharping, cheating, 
or embezzlement—did anyone suppose 
that he would hesitate to prosecute or 
to vindicate his character against such 
‘false and abominable libels,”’ because 
he would not have the luxury of sending 
the offender to prison? He would pro- 
secute, or proceed for the vindication of 
his character, for his own honour’s sake; 
and would not allow the wretched ques- 
tion of revenge to operate upon his mind 
in the least. He would not avail himself 
of such a false and miserable pretext, 
and say—‘‘ Oh! I did not prosecute be- 
cause I could not send the writer to 
gaol.” That was a position unworthy of 
encouragement by the House, and one 
that would not be entertained by the 
country. The pretended instances, there- 
fore, of abstention from proceedings for 
‘false and abominable libels,” were 
imaginary. They had no existence in 
fact. The House had been glutted with 
the cry of ‘libel, libel,” got up by the 
promoters of this Bill. But it was not 
because a newspaper attacked public 
persons, that those attacks were there- 
fore ‘‘ false and libellous.” They knew 
very well that there were persons guilty 
of the most infamous, corrupt, and pro- 
fligate conduct in high places; and 
were they to be told that a newspaper 
was to shrink from the duty of call- 
ing the attention of the authorities 
and the public to these infamous cha- 
racters ? Tt had been taken for granted, 
almost throughout the entire debate, 
that the difficulties in the way of bringing 
offenders to justice were almost insur- 
mountable. There was not a syllable of 
truth in such representations. It had 
been laid down by Mr. Justice Lush 
at Chambers that a man might be inter- 
rogated, if he was a defendant, as to his 
connection with libels or libellers. He 
might be asked whether he was the 
printer, or publisher, or writer of the 
libel. He might be asked from whom 
he got the “copy,” or who was his em- 
ployer, or who paid him for the printing. 
Neither was there much difficulty, under 
circumstances, in getting the actual manu- 
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script copy of the libel itself. How, then, 
could it be said that there were such irre- 
mediable obstacles in the way of obtain- 
ing justice? How could it be alleged that 
such actions were speculative, after the 
ruling of Mr. Justice Lush—a ruling, 
however, the legality of which he very 
much questioned. However, it had not 
been questioned upon appeal, though it 
probably might. The real difficulty in 
the way of those suffering victims who 
had been “‘ falsely libelled”’ was, that they 
dared not face a Court of Law, so as to 
have the truth or falsehood of the libel 
examined. The case of Sir Travers 
Twiss was before many of them, and it 
had a deterrent effect. They preferred 
therefore to pocket their libels, and 
“raised a howl of imaginary incapacity 
to obtain satisfaction. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell) had mentioned the case of an 
unfortunate individual who could not 
discover his libeller, and therefore pro- 
ceeded by criminal information against 
the printer, the printer subsequently de- 
clared that he was not worth £10, after 
the prosecutor had expended £300; and 
he made a piteous appeal to the hon. 
Baronet, whose benevolence wasmoved by 
the wife and five children of the printer. 
If the hon. Baronet would allow him to 
say so, he ventured to think that he had 
been very badly advised in that case. A 
more skilled adviser would have told him 
how to get hold of the proprietor of the 
paper, and probably of the actual libel- 
ler, without resorting to such a ridi- 
culous proceeding as he had. It was 
not, therefore, that because the hon. 
Baronet had received bad advice that 
the House was to enact a stringent mea- 
sure that was totally uncalled-for. The 
printer of the libel in question must 
have been a man of considerable means, 
as the hon. Baronet, if he had had good 
counsellers, might easily have disco- 
vered. This grievance, therefore, melted 
away when it was examined. It had 
been assumed all through by the parties 
to the Bill that its main, primary, and 
most beneficial object, was to get some- 
body who should be held responsible for 
libels; but there were already several 
persons who were responsible. The 


printer was responsible ; any newsagent 
who sold the libel was responsible ; the 
hon. Member for Westminster, if he sold it 
at his bookstalls, was responsible; the 
proprietor of the copyright was respon- 
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sible? What more was wanted? In 
truth there was no difficulty whatever in 
getting hold of those imaginary libellers. 
The real difficulty, as he had already 
stated, laid with those innocent victims 
themselves, who dared not confront their 
supposed libellers by prosecuting them 
civilly, and who now sought to increase 
the powers that already existed of shut- 
ting up their mouths by treating them 
as criminals. He could give many in- 
stances of the horrible tortures to which 
innocent persons had been subjected under 
the present state of the law. A man of 
means. and position might be brought 
before a criminal Court, because an 
errand boy, or a printer’s devil, or some 
subordinate, at the last moment, and in 
the hurry of business, in the haste to 
fill up some vacant corner of the news- 
paper, which must be ready probably 
in an hour, had inadvertently inserted 
something which turned out to be offen- 
sive to some one. The proprietor of the 
paper might be 100 miles away at 
the time. Yet for that insertion, by an 
unauthorized person, the unfortunate 
i ree of the copyright might be 

rought before a criminal Court, or 
placed in the dock at the Old Bailey, as 
had indeed happened, for an act of 
which he had no more cognizance than 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
of the House. There was no want, 
therefore, as had been pretended, of 
persons of responsibility, as the pro- 
prietor of the copyright, or the owner of 
the printing press and plant, were com- 
monly persons of means, and substance, 
and capital; not such printers as the 
hon. Baronet had met with, who pleaded 
poverty and five children. There was 
another danger to which newspaper 
proprietors were exposed. There were 
persons of bad character, who had 
nothing to lose; and these persons, 
trading upon some accidental allusion 
to them in newspapers instituted crimi- 
nal proceedings, and had the owners of 
the papers brought before magistrates. 
If the magistrate was a man of sense, 
and dismissed the summons, these per- 
sons could go to the Central Criminal 
Court and get a bill found by a Grand 
Jury, and the proprietor might have to 
stand in the dock and take his trial 
without any guilty breach of the law. 
And he could have no redress for these 
prosecutions, which were instituted either 
out of malice, or to extort money; for 
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the proceedings were probably origi- 
nated by men or women of straw, who 
had been put on him by his enemies to 
harass him; or who sought to frighten 
him to buy them off. Surely, all these 
were enough to satisfy the most ardent 
hater of libels or of the Press. It was 
not by despotism that ‘‘false and abomi- 
nable libels’”’ could be put down. They 
generally carried with them the seeds of 
their own destruction. He fully agreed 
with those who thought that if any man 
conducted a newspaper upon the prin- 
ciple of libelling honest, honourable, 
and virtuous people, the good sense and 
good feeling of the country would revolt 
against him; and his newspaper by the 
mere force of public opinion would come 
to a speedy end. But that was a very 
different thing from holding up to public 
scorn infamous characters in high public 
position, who might use that position 
for purposes as vile and infamous as 
themselves. To do this was not to libel, 
but to do a public duty, and accomplish 
a public good. He was no advocate for 
libel, or for making false charges. But 
he had been an advocate for outspoken- 
ness, and had been so as long as he had 
been a member of the Bar. And that 
outspokenness had worked his ruin. 
Had he been a slave, a coward, a liar, 
ready to justify falsehood, as he had 
been asked to do from the Bench, he 
would not now be in his present posi- 
tion, and a ruined man. [ Jronical 
cheers.| He did not repent his course, 
and he could therefore bear with 
philosophy the ironical cheer which 


had just come from the miserable - 


quarter below the Gangway. He con- 
cluded by again expressing his thanks 
to the Government for the line it had 
taken on this Bill; while there could be 
no feeling but that of scorn and con- 
tempt for the absence of all the Leaders 
of Opposition from their bench, where 
they ought to be to give their voice 
against the measure. 

Mr. SULLIVAN : Lobject to the Bill 
before the House, because admittedly it 
is levelled at the one disgraceful excep- 
tion to the splendid character of the 
British Press. With one exception, the 
journalists of this country when chal- 
lenged to account for the contents of 
their pages have manfully avowed their 
responsibilities. Once within my memory 
has a man professing to own a newspaper 
proved himself ‘‘aslave and a coward.” 
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I have owned four journals, and, feeling 
strongly how mean and despicable it 
e+ be to evade the responsibility, I 
adopted the course of not even putting 
in the imprint at the foot the name of 
my printer. I registered myself as pro- 
prietor, and publisher, and printer. And, 
because I did so, I bore the penalty both 
civil and criminal of publications which 
I had never seen—as a matter of fact, I 
state it now—until they were read 
against me. I had four members of my 
family connected with me in the publi- 
cation of those journals. If I werea 
coward I would have put at the head of 
my paper, ‘‘ Edited by Sullivan,” in 
order by that mean and despicable dodge 
to baffle an honest man whose character 
was calumniated in my pages. We know 
of only one such coward pretending to 
belong to our honourable Profession, 
and yet that man might be a man who 
would mouth about the liberty of the 
Press. I could imagine such a character 
talking of this House as a mean, and 
tyrannical, and corrupt Assembly until 
he found a seat init. I could imagine 
such a mean and despicable coward as 
would mention you, Sir, by name in 
terms of opprobrium, and yet when he 
came into this House to talk of ‘‘this 
hon. Assembly,” no man in the Assembly 
believing the ‘‘ hypocrite, slave, and 
coward”? who used the terms. I hope 
no Member of this House will vote for 
a Bill like this, promoted because of the 
revulsion of the public conscienve against 
an excrescence upon the journalism of 
this country. I have been concerned as 
plaintiff and as defendant in libel actions. 
The House has discussed this Bill as if 
journalists were always defendants; but 
occasionally they are plaintiffs, for a 
journalist may complain of a journalist. 
I need only refer to the libel action of 
Kenealy v. The Belfast Daily Mercury, 
in the city of Kilkenny, where my old 
friend, whose death I regret, the pro- 
prietor of a Kilkenny journal, sued the 
proprietor of another journal for libel. 
It seemed that some wretched man in 
this country had been punished for mal- 
treating or neglecting in some way his 
illegitimate child, and Zhe Kilkenny 
Moderator at once imputed to my friend 
that he was connected with this wretched 
individual in England—in fact, that he 
was the man himself—and a libel action 
arose out of this. My friend, the late 
proprietor of Zhe Kilkenny Journal, was 
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able to show that he was not married 
yet, and had no child, either legitimate 
or illegitimate, and that he was not the 
person referred to. I have myself also 
been a plaintiff in an action for libel, 
and I say, having been plaintiff and de- 
fendant, it is necessary that the public 
Press of the country should be held to 
be responsible morally and legally for 
its conduct, although no doubt fetters 
upon publication may hamper the in- 
dependence and freedom of the Press. 
But it will be a very bad day for the 
country when the journalists of the 
country claim any immunity from ac- 
countability, personal or public, for their 
conduct. At present I believe the public 
opinion of the country is the tribunal 
which a journalist most fears and feels, 
and as long as this reverence for the 
moral sentiment of the community pre- 
vails in this country we shall need few 
penalties to regulate the public Press. I 
appeal to this House not to be led away 
into adding fetters upon the public Press 
of the country, which is admittedly a 
credit and an honour to the land, and a 
public service to the country, because 
one wretched individual exception may 
for a moment have arisen to shock and 
outrage the public morals and the public 
conscience. 

Mr. GREENE should vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, because a 
newspaper proprietor ought not to be 
made criminally liable for what was pub- 
lished unknown to him. He had for- 
borne from speaking on another matter 
that sometimes came before the House, 
in which he was personally interested ; 
but as the Members connected with 
newspapers had set a different. example, 
he should feel warranted in addressing 
the House on some future occasion upon 
a subject in which he also felt personally 
interested. He was liable for damages 
if his coachman ran against another car- 
riage and injured it; but it would be 
very hard for him to be tried for man- 
slaughter if his coachman ran over any- 
one in the streets. On the same prin- 
ciple a newspaper proprietor ought not 
to be made criminally liable unless he 
was directly cognizant of the libel in 
question. . 

Mr. WADDY, in reply, said, it was 
a mistake on the part of newspaper pro- 
prietors to suppose that this Bill would 
increase either their legal or criminal 
liabilities. It left the law of libel ex- 
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actly where it was, and only removed 
the difficulty in carrying it into effect. 
It was hardly a dignified argument on 
the part of newspaper proprietors to say 
that they did not want a change in the 
law, because they were already protected 
by being so difficult to be got at. He 
had intended to take notes in order to 
reply to the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan); but the truth was that 
while the hon. Gentleman was speaking 
he forgot to take notes. All those who 
had opposed this Bill were newspaper 
proprietors, with the single exception of 
the hon. Member for Stoke. He had 
been told he had given no instances in 
which injustice had been done, or a 
failure of justice had occurred for the 
want of the provisions contained in the 
Bill. It had never occurred to him that 
it was necessary to mention such in- 
stances. He thought they were known 
to every well-educated Englishman. 
There was not only the flagrant instance 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Louth, but the figures quoted by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
showed a great many actions of this de- 
scription had been brought, while others 
had been threatened. It had been said 
that newspapers that supplied such 
garbage as had been adverted to 
would speedily descend into well-merited 
oblivion. He wished it were so ; but the 
mere instance in question showed that 
sometimes when violent and wicked at- 
tacks were made upon perfectly innocent 
men—the higher their station and the 
more sacred their functions the better— 
a large and rapid increase in the circu- 
lation of such a journal occurred. And 
if any person owning a publication like 
that could put up his groom, or his 
footman, or his sons, and endeavour 
under a cover like that to escape from 
the consequences of an action, that, it 
must be admitted, was an unsatisfactory 
state of things and a blemish upon the 
statute law. If the House would give 
his Bill a second reading, it might be 
amended in Committee; or, if the Go- 
vernment would give a pledge to deal 
with the subject, he would withdraw his 
Bill in a moment. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT regarded 
the law of libel as defective in many 
particulars; but he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, that 
the Bill was objectionable in placing the 
whole Press under torture and ban. 
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Unless, however, the Government held 
out some promise to deal with the sub- 
ject, he should reluctantly vote for the 
Bill, if the hon. and learned Member 
for Barnstaple (Mr. Waddy) went to a 
division. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would recommend the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Waddy) 
to withdraw the Bill, and introduce a 
more limited measure, in accordance 
with the suggestions of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 
The Government would be prepared to 
give their support to such a Bill, and as 
it would be in accordance with the feel- 
ing of the House that due responsibility 
should attach to the proper persons, it 
would no doubt become law. To ask 
the Government to pledge itself to deal 
with a general revision of the libel law 
was, however, a serious matter, and he 
was not prepared, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to give any undertaking of 
that kind. He would ask the hon. and 
learned Member for Barnstaple, whether 
he would not be furthering his own 
views by withdrawing the Bill and 
bringing in an amended measure ? 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD thought that 
if anything were to be done this Session, 
it must be done now. The Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee, or it 
might be amended in Committee of the 
whole House; but to withdraw the Bill 
would be to put an end to any hope of 
legislation during the present Session. 
He trusted the Government would allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
149: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 


On the numbers being declared— 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE—MR. SUL- 
LIVAN AND DR. KENEALY. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Mr. + Sm eee 
with considerable regret, I have to men- 
tion to you an incident that took place 
in the Lobby within the last two 
minutes. While passing through the 


Lobby the hon. Member for Stoke 
came up to me—he never spoke to me 
before, and I have never spoken to him. 
He told me that I had made an un- 
provoked attack upon him, that he 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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had made none upon me, and that it 
was an hon. Member of this House near 
me whom he had referred to. I did 
not want to engage in any controversy 
with the hon. Member, and I simply said 
—drawing away—‘“ Sir, anything I have 
said in my place in the House was de- 
served.”” He replied—‘“ Sir, you are a 
liar ’’—in the hearing of the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Forsyth), and two or three other Mem- 
bers of this House. Now, Sir, had that 
been uttered to me outside the House by 
the same Gentleman, I should have taken 
not the slightest notice of it—and, unless 
it be thought that I am bound to vin- 
dicate the honour of this Assembly, I 
would wish not to take notice of it now. 
But I refer it to you, Sir, entirely in the 
sense that I am bound to take care that 
the independence of this Assembly, col- 
lectively and individually, must be main- 
tained, and that freedom of speech on this 
floor ought to be vindicated. I wish to 
lay this matter before you, if any notice 
be taken of it. Personally, I despise it 
—but, placing aside any consideration 
for me, as personally I seek no inter- 
ference or protection, I only wish you, 
Sir, to do whatever becomes the dignity 
of this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If such an expression 
as that stated by the hon. Member for 
Louth had been made within my hearing 
in this House of course it would have 
been my duty at once to interpose, on my 
own authority. The expression, however, 
was used in the Lobby, and it will be 
for the House to determine what course 
to take under the circumstances. The 
hon. Member for Louth has, it appears 
to me, done quite right in bringing the 
matter under the notice of the House; 
and I think, following the ordinary 
course in cases of this kind, it becomes 
my duty to call upon the hon. Member 
for Stoke that he may be heard by the 
House in explanation of the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Louth. 

Dr. KENEALY: Mr. Speaker— 
When I found myself in the Lobby I 
heard the hon. Member for Louth re- 
peating to some persons around him the 
words ‘‘coward,” ‘‘slave.”” I went up 
to him, and said—‘ Mr. Sullivan, I can 
assure you that your attack upon me, or 
your observations about me, were en- 
tirely undeserved and unprovoked. I 
did not mean to allude to you in any 
way whatever; I made no allusion to 

















ou, but to another hon. Member. And 
as I had not the slightest reason to think 
that any hostility was exhibited by you, 
so I certainly did not mean to refer to 
you at all.”” The hon. Member for 
Louth seemed to pause for a moment, 
apparently meditating and considering 
what he should say, and at the end of 
that time, he said—‘‘ All that I said was 
deserved.” In the speech which he made 
in this House the hon. Member for Louth 
had implied that I was a liar; he had 
called me ‘‘aslave,”? and had several 
times called me ‘‘a wretch.” Although 
I was not specifically named by him, yet 
no one could doubt to whom he referred. 
Therefore, I said, bearing in mind that 
he had so designated me—‘‘ You are a 
liar.” I now place myself in the hands 
of the House, and if the House thinks I 
have done wrong I will apologize to it; 
but, at the same time, I appeal to the 
hon. Members of this House, who are 
men of honour, to consider this matter 
without reference to the prejudice which 
the hon. Member has sought to raise 
against me in a speech which was utterly 
undeserved and unprovoked by me, and 
I appeal to them whether, under the 
circumstances, I was not justified in using 
the expression. If they think I was not 
justified, and that I had no provocation, 
and that I am to sit down philosophically 
bearing the reproach of the hon. Member 
for Louth, I will do so, and I am ready 
to comply with any order which the 
House may make.—And then left the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: With reference to 
what has passed, it is right that I should 
state at once to the House, with re- 
spect to the allegation of the hon. 
Member for Stoke that he was charged 
with being ‘‘a wretch,” or words of 
that kind, by the hon. Member for 
Louth that if any expression of that kind 
had been used by one Member of this 
House with respect to another Member, 
in the House itself, it would have been 
my duty to interpose. The question now 
before the House narrows itself to this one 
point. Itis admitted by the hon. Member 
for Stoke that he used the expression in 
the Lobby to the hon. Member for Louth 
that he was ‘‘aliar.’”’ It is for the House 
to determine whether that observation 
should be withdrawn by the hon. Member 
for Stoke. If it had happened within the 
House, it would, of course, have been 
my duty at once to call upon him to 
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withdraw the expression. It may be 

convenient to the House that I should 
int out a precedent which has some 
earing upon this matter— 

“On the &th of June, 1852, complaint being 
made to the House by a Member in his place 
that another Member had been guilty of misbe- 
haviour towards him, Mr. Speaker informed him 
that if he persisted in such conduct it would be 
ne or him to call the particular atten- 
tion of the House towards him, in order that 
the House might take such steps as would 
prevent the repetition of it in future. Upon 
which the Member rose in his place, and 
addressed the House, expressing his regret for 
what had occurred.” —[ See 3 Hansard, cxxii. 274.] 


That is very much what has happened 
upon the present occasion. Then the 
matter was left to be dealt with by the 
House. It will now be for the House 
to take such a course with reference to 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Stoke as it shall think necessary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: As I was one 
of the Members present during the dis- 
cussion which has led to this occurrence, 
I think I may venture to express an 
opinion. It really is a very easy and 
clear matter that is before the House. 
It is this—whether we should consider 
that language used in the Lobby such 
as would immediately call for your re- 
pression in the House—and in which 
the House would support you—should 
be permitted in the Lobby because it 
happens to be the Lobby and not the 
body of the House? I understand there 
is no doubt whatever about the facts. 
The hon. Member for Stoke has not dis- 
puted that he thought fit to use the ex- 
pression which we have heard to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth; and 
I understand the hon. Member for Stoke 
to have said before he left the House 
that if, in the opinion of the House, that 
expression ought not to have been used, 
he was willing to withdrawit. I under- 
stand that to be his statement, and 
therefore we might very well end this 
somewhat disagreeable occurrence. If 
it be necessary to put it in the form of a 
Motion I will move—‘“ That, in the 
opinion of this House, the hon. Member 
for Stoke be required to withdraw the 
expression which he used—’’ [Cries of 
‘No, no!” ‘“‘Order!””] Ifhon. Members 
will allow me to finish the sentence— 
‘that he should withdraw the expres- 
sion, and apologise for having used it.” 
I beg, therefore, Sir, to make that 
Motion, 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS : I am very 
sorry that my right hon. Friends and 
myself were not present, owing to a 
Cabinet Council, which has only just this 
moment broken up, having kept me 
away from the House; but having heard 
from hon. Members who were sitting on 
this bench what has taken place, having 
had communication with the first 
Authority in the House, and having 
listened to what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, I beg to 
second the Motion he has made. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not know 
whether I put my Motion exactly in the 
form in which it ought to be put, and 
whether it ought not to be added that 
you, Sir, be requested to call upon the 
hon. Member for Stoke to take that 
course. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The following terms 
will probably carry out the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman :— 

“That the honourable Member for Stoke be 
ordered to withdraw the offensive expression 
addressed by him, in the Lobby, to the honour- 


able Member for Louth, and to apologise to the 
House for having used it.” 


Resolved, That the honourable Member for 
Stoke be ordered to withdraw the offensive 
expression addressed by him, in the Lobby, to 
the honourable Member for Louth, and to apo- 
logise to the House for having used it.—(Mr. 
William Edward Forster.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the wish of the 
Members of the House that the hon. 
Member for Stoke be called in? [ ‘Hear, 
hear!”’] Sergeant, let the hon. Member 
for Stoke be called in. 

Dr. KENEALY having accordingly 
entered the House— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Stoke will take his seat. The House 
has come to the following Resolution :— 
and 

Mr. SPEAKER, having acquainted 
the hon. Member with the Resolution of 
the House— 

Dr. KENEALY : In compliance with 
the Order of the House I withdraw the 
offensive expression used in the Lobby, 
and I apologise to the House for having 
used it. 





The following is the entry in the 
Votes :— 


On the numbers being declared, Complaint 
was made to the House by Mr. Sullivan, Mem- 
ber for the County of Louth, of an offensive 
expression addressed to him by Dr. Kenealy, 
Member for the Borough of Stoke, in the Lobby, 


during the Division just taken :— 


{COMMONS} 
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complained of been used in the House, it would 
have been his duty to deal with the matter on 
his own authority ; but asthe complaint referred 
to words used in the Lobby, he left it to the 
consideration of the House: and Mr. Speaker 
called upon Dr. Kenealy to explain his conduct, 

Dr. Kenealy was heard in his place; and, 
having admitted that he had used the expression 
complained of, desired to submit his conduct to 
the decision of the House; after which he with- 

Ww i— 

Resolved, That the honourable Member for 
Stoke be ordered to withdraw the offensive 
expression addressed by him, in the Lobby, to 
the honourable Member for Louth, and to apo- 
logise to the House for having used it.—(Mr. 
William Edward Forster.) 

Dr. Kenealy being called in, Mr. Speaker 
acquainted him with the Resolution of the 
House. 

Dr. Kenealy thereupon withdrew the offensive 
expression complained of, and apologised to the 
House for having used it. 


NEWSPAPERS REGISTRATION BILL, 

DEBATE ON SECOND READING, continued. 

Question, 

“That the words ‘in the opinion of this 
House, no legislation for the compulsory regis- 
tration of the 8 srramgee of newspapers can 
be considered satisfactory which does not provide 
for the repeal of the exceptional Law which 
renders newspaper proprietors criminally as well 
as civilly responsible for the acts of their 
employés,’ be there added,”’ 


put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
no legislation for the compulsory rzgistration 
of the proprietorship of newspapers can be con- 
sidered satisfactory which does not provide for 
the repeal of the exceptional Law which renders 
newspaper proprietors criminally as well as 
civilly responsible for the acts of their employés. 


CONGE D’ELIRE BILL—[Bu1 35.] 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Forsyth, Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Mr. Assheton.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said, he 
was fully aware of the difficulties with 
which he had to contend in introducing 
a Bill affecting to some extent the laws 
and customs of the Church of England, 
even though he did so, as he was pre- 
pared to prove, in the best interests of 
the Church itself, and with the sole 
view of removing one of those gross 
blots and anomalies which impaired the 
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influence and usefulness of the Church 
in this country. He was also sensible 
of the serious responsibility he incurred 
as a private Memberin asking the House 
to agree to the second reading of a Bill 
which abolished the licence granted by 
the Crown to the Dean and Chapter to 
elect a Bishop, better known as the 
congé @élire. He fully admitted that 
such a measure would come better from 
the Government; but he was convinced 
that no Government would move in the 
matter until it had been thoroughly ven- 
tilated in Parliament. He accepted the 
responsibility the more readily as he be- 
lieved that nine-tenths of the laity de- 
sired to see the mock election by congé 
@élire done away with. In 1874 he 
brought in a Bill with that object, but 
he could not secure a day for the second 
reading. In 1875 the Government 
passed the St. Alban’s Bishopric Act, 
enabling the Crown to appoint the 
Bishop by Letters Patent without the 
legal fiction of a congé @élire and the 
intervention of a Dean and Chapter. 
By that Act and by the Truro Bishopric 
Act of last year the whole principle of 
election by congé d’élire was given up 
by the Government and by Parliament. 
In the earliest ages of Christianity the 
elevation to the Episcopal chair was by 
election, which was performed by the 
laity and clergy in common. Owing to 
tumults and disturbances arising at 
these popular elections, the early Chris- 
-tian Emperors took the appointment of 
Bishops into their own hands. On a 
vacancy occurring, the Chapter sent a 
ring and crozier to the Sovereign, who 
appointed the Bishop and invested him 
per annulum et baculum. In this country 
in Saxon times the Bishops were ap- 
pointed by the King, to whom the right 
of patronage accrued as founder and 
endower of the Sees. From the reign 
of William the Conqueror to that of 
King John it was the custom to choose 
Bishops at a meeting of the Bishops 
and Barons in the presence of the 
King, and of a delegation of monks or 
canons who represented the vacant See. 
King John surrendered to the clergy 
the undisputed right of electing their 
Bishops. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
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an Act was passed—25 Henry VIII. c. 20° 


—for regulating the appointment of 
Bishops. It was repealed in the reign 
of Queen Mary, but was re-enacted in 
that of Elizabeth, and continued to be 
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the law on that subject. It provides, 
first, for issuing the Congé @élire with 
the Letters Missive containing the name 
of the person to be elected; then for the 
mode of election by the Dean and Chap- 
ter, who must elect within 12 days and 
signify the election to the Crown, or incur 
the penalties of premunire. After the 
oath of fealty had been taken by the 
Bishop elect to the King, his Majesty sig- 
nifies the same to the Archbishop, requir- 
ing him to confirm, invest, and consecrate 
under like penalties. In the reign of 
Edward VI. all Bishoprics were made 
donative by the King by Letters Patent; 
but that Act was repealed in the reign 
of Mary. ‘In Ireland Bishops were also 
made donative by 2 Eliz. c. 4 (Ireland), 
and continued to be so up to the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, no congé 
@élire being issued, no confirmation 
being required, and no election taking 
place on the part of the Dean and 
Chapter. The object of his Bill was to 
enable the Crown to recur to the practice 
sanctioned by Parliament in the reign of 
Edward VI. by abolishing what was 
a mere mockery and pretence of an 
election. Under the present law no 
real election—no real confirmation—of 
a Bishop could take place. Both were 
as much legal fictions as were those 
mysterious personages, John Doe and 
Richard Roe, who were now defunct. 
Dr. Deane, the Vicar General of the 
Province of Canterbury, in his evidence 
before a Committee of the Lords last 
year, stated that he thought the juris- 
diction of the Vicar General exercised at 
the confirmation of a Bishop ought to be 
done away with, as it was a sham, the 
objectors having no right to be heard. 
Thrice had scandal arisen within the 
last 20 years, and injury been done to 
the Church by reason of these legal 
fictions being disputed. In the well- 
known case of Bishop Hampden’s con- 
firmation at Bow Church the Judge re- 
fused to hear the objectors; and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench upheld his deci- 
sion, on the ground that the act of con- 
firmation of a Bishop was a Ministerial, 
and not a judicial act. But great 
scandal was caused by the proceedings 
in Bow Church and in Westminster 
Hall. So it was in the cases of Dr. Lee, 
Bishop of Manchester, and of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Exeter, whose elections 
were disputed at the time of their confir- 
mation, It seemed to him that the 
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religious service ought not to be mixed 
up with a Ministerial act. It appeared 
to him to be little short of blasphemy to 
invoke the Holy Spirit to guide the Dean 
and Chapter in the choice of a Bishop, 
when they had no choice in the selection. 
In the interest of Deans and Chapters 
themselves he asked the House to re- 
lieve them from the false position in 
which they were placed, and from which 
their Irish brethren had been relieved 
since the reign of Elizabeth. In a de- 
bate in the House of Lords in 1848 
Bishop Phillpotts and Bishop Thirlwall 
re that the congé d’élire was ‘‘un- 
mixed tyranny,” and Lord Chief Justice 
Denman recommended that the congé 
@élire with Letters Missive should be 
abolished. He (Mr. Monk) was of the 
same opinion as those right rev. Pre- 
lates were that the absolute power of 
appointment should be reserved to the 
Crown. In framing his Bill he had 
followed closely the precedent of the 1 
Edward VI., c. 2. He hoped he had 
sufficiently proved that the forms of elec- 
tion and confirmation were unreal and 
objectionable. As to the costs, he found 
in Collier’s Church History that the 
Bishop’s fees amounted to £331, of which 
£110 were for the consecration dinner 
at Lambeth, and for the Archbishop’s 
servants; £48 for gloves for the con- 
secration; and £52 for doing homage. 
At the present time, he believed the 
fees amounted to between £400 and 
£500. Great delay arose in the election 
and consecration of a Bishop, and fre- 
quently three months elapsed before the 
new Bishop appeared upon the scene, 
and the consequent postponement of 
ordinations and other Episcopal duties 
was a source of serious inconvenience. 
The hon. Member for West Kent had 
given Notice of an Amendment to the 
effect that reality should be given to 
the forms now observed in the election 
of Bishops. He should listen with in- 
terest to the development of his scheme 
by the hon. Gentleman; but, for his own 
part, he (Mr. Monk) believed that the 
absolute appointment of Bishops by the 
Crown had worked well in this coun- 
try, and he should deprecate any re- 
turn to popular election or to the more 
restricted election by the clergy. What 
he aimed at by this Bill was to do away 
with the mock election and the scandal 
denounced by Bishop Phillpotts and 
Lord Denman in the House of Lords. 


Mr. Monk 
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He believed that a vast majority of 
Members would agree with him that 
the Congé @élire was indefensible, and 
he appealed with some confidence to the 
House to give a second reading to his 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that while 
sympathizing with the motives which 
had induced the hon. Member for 
Gloucester to bring forward this Motion, 
he could not follow him to the conclusion 
at which he had arrived with regard to 
abolishing the congé d’élire. He should 
prefer seeing the present practice amended 
rather than swept away altogether. He 
did not at all approve the despotic power 
being in the Crown which this Bill 
would place in its hands; but he wished 
to give an opportunity to Deans and 
Chapters, when called upon to elect the 
person nominated by the Crown, to 
show cause why they should not do so. 
That being his view, he had placed on 
the Paper an Amendment— 

‘‘ That, instead of assenting to the principle 
of this Bill, it is desirable to ascertain how far 
reality can be given to the forms now observed 
in the Election and Confirmation of Archbishops 
and Bishopsin the Church of England.” 


He admitted that there were grievances 
under the present system in respect of 
the confirmation of Bishops, and he 
quoted a passage from the writings of 
the Bishop of Carlisle—then Dean of 
Ely—in which that eminent Prelate 
exposed strongly the mockery of sum- 
moning persons to object to the confir- 
mation of Bishops, and then refusing to 
hear them; and he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do well to take 
the subject in consideration. He was 
quite sure his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester would be the last per- 
son to inflict a grievance on the Church, 
and trusted he would direct his attention 
to framing some practical proposal for 
the removal of any scandal which might 
at present exist. He trusted his hon. 
Friend would not press this crude mea- 
sure, in which he actually sought to re- 
enact the penalties of premunire, em- 
bodied in a statute of Richard II.; but 
would see the desirability of endeavour- 
ing rather to remove the evils complained 
of by more reasonable means, The hon. 
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Memberconcluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he also opposed 
the Bill, at the same time giving only a 
qualified support to the Amendment 
which had just been moved. He would 
here observe that the object of the Act of 
Edward VI. was to guard against the 
encroachments of the Pope rather than 
to limit the powers of the Deans and 
Chapters. Standing up entirely for the 
Prerogative of the Crown in regard to 
its connection with the Church in this 
matter, he proposed, with that view, to 
insert in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend; after the word ‘‘reality,’’ the 
words ‘‘ without derogation to the Pre- 
rogative and privileges of the Crown.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
to rise to second the Amendment. He 
could not in so doing move another 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“instead of assenting to the principle of this 
Bill, it is desirable to ascertain how far reality 
can be given to the forms now observed in the 
Election and Confirmation of Archbishops and 
Bishops in the Church of England,”—(Mr. John 
Tatbot,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. FORSYTH supported the Bill 
because he believed it would have the 
effect of removing what he thought was 
a scandal which seriously affected the 
Church. He put it to the House, whe- 
ther it was right to continue a law which 
compelled the Deans and Chapters of 
the Church of England, in the election 
of Bishops, to go through the form of a 
solemn farce? He thought the present 
system ought to be abolished, and that 
the Crown ought to have the same right 
of direct appointment with regard to 
Bishoprics in this country as it had with 
regard to Irish and Colonial Bishoprics. 
In the case of Dr. Hampden, which 
came before a Court of Law, the exist- 
ing form of procedure had been de- 
nounced in the strongest language by 
the late Mr. Justice Coleridge, than 
whom there never was a warmer friend 
of the Church of England. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT op- 
osed the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
er for West Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot). 
What did that Amendment mean, and 
why was it pressed at the present mo- 
ment? It was perfectly well-known that 
there was a party in the Church who 
maintained that the Church was repre- 
sented and ought to be directed and 
governed by the Clergy and the Clergy 
alone; and that was the explanation of 
the Amendment. The hon. Member for 
West Kent asked that the congé @’élire, 
which was now a form, should be made 
a reality. Whatdidthat mean. Why, 
it meant that a veto should be given to 
the Clergy upon the nomination of the 
Bishops by the Crown. And what was 
that but to attack one of the fundamental 
rinciples of the Reformation in Eng- 
and? One of the first fundamen- 
tal principles of the Reformation was 
that the Clergy should not have a po- 
tential voice in the nomination of the 
Bishops of this country ; and if ever the 
Clergy should have such a_ potential 
voice in the election of the Bishops, the 
Church of England as an establishment 
would cease to exist. He believed that 
one of the things which had reconciled 
the people of this country with the Estab- 
lished Church was, that the nomination 
of the Bishops was lodged in the Crown. 
Now, however, it was proposed that in- 
stead of having the Crown as the great 
trustee in this matter, for the laity of 
this country to set up against the existing 
principles of the Church the Ultramon- 
tane doctrines which were but thinly 
veiled in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Kent. He believed 
that the principle embodied in the 
Amendment was the same principle as 
was asserted in the memorial put forth 
within the last fortnight by a consider- 
able number of dignitaries and eminent 
members of the Church of England, who 
urged that the Church should have some 
voice in the nomination of Bishops. The 
Church had some voice in that matter. 
The Crown represented the Church, but 
it represented mainly the lay element, 
and not the clerical element of the 
Church. The clergy were not the Church 
of England—they were the ministers of 
the Church of England. If their claim 
were allowed their Church would cease 
to be the National Church. If it de- 
served that name it was because it re- 
presented the national and lay element 
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and not merely the clerical element. He 
would very willingly see the removal of 
the congé @élire; but from the moment 
it was made a reality it would be mis- 
chievous and odious. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT explained that he 
had said nothing about the clerical ele- 
ment. His object was to enable Deans 
and Chapters when called on to elect a 
Bishop to say why they did not wish to 
do so if they objected to the person 
nominated. 

Mr. RATKES said, the “allocution” 
with which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
had just favoured the House was ad- 
dressed to a very wide and abstract 
principle rather than to the particular 
question at the present moment under 
their consideration. The question raised 
by the Amendment was not whether a 
dominant voice should be given to the 
clergy in the election of Bishops, but its 
object was to enable the House to con- 
sider the whole subject and to givetheGo- 
vernment and the House an opportunity 
of considering whether the present mode 
of appointing Bishops was so good that 
it ought to be continued. He thought 
the mode in which the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester proposed to deal 
with this subject would put us in a worse 
position than we were in at present. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) must have 
been in the dreams of his youth when 
he appealed so earnestly to us to put 
the appointment of Bishops on what he 
told us is the footing in the Colonies and 
in Ireland. Need I remind him that at 
the Cape—not a little owing to a noto- 
rious case referring to these very Letters 
Patent—in Canada, in Australia and 
New Zealand, and throughout the Co- 
lonies, the appointment of Bishops has 
become, or is becoming, a matter of 
popular election. Now, I do not look 
upon that as a desirable state of things 
for England, and so I am jealous of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s appeal to the 
Colonies. But he does not stop there. 
He actually appeals to Royal nomina- 
tions in Ireland as an existing fact; and 
I must ask him—‘‘Are the Bishops in 
Ireland now appointed by the Crown or 
are they not?” And I will put to him 
another question—‘‘ Would the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland have fallen so 
easily as it has done, if it had stood 
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upon the broad basis of authority com- 
bined with popularacceptance upon which 
the Church of England stands?” I be- 
lieve not. I believe that this absence 
or neglect of ancient forms in Ireland, 
the absence of the general interest 
arising outzof lay patronage, and other 
differences of the same character, had 
a great deal to do with Irish disestab- 
blishment. Then came my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
city of Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
with that touching appeal. I put on 
one eide all that he has said about a 
dominant clergy, all his references to a 
certain Memorial, and all those hank- 
erings after premunire which animated 
his oration. My hon. and learned 
Friend said that the ‘‘fundamental prin- 
ciple” of the Reformation was that the 
clergy should not have a potential voice 
in the appointment of their own chief 
ministers. I know that whenever a 
Member desires to make an ecclesiastical 
speech, and happens to be at a loss for 
argument, he is apt to fall back upon 
the ‘‘fundamental principle of the Re- 
formation.” Now, I believe that there 
are—not one, but a great many funda- 
mental principles of the Reformation, 
and one of these, I was always educated 
to believe, is the right of private judg- 
ment. But it seems that my hon. and 
learned Friend has discovered that ‘‘the” 
fundamental principle of the Reforma- 
tion is, that the clergy of the Church of 
the Reformation are alone to be deprived 
of this right of private judgment. Then 
my hon. and learned Friend said that 
the clergy are not exclusively the 
Church, and I agree with him there. 
The laity are a part of the Church also. 
But then he went on to say, not only 
that the clergy are not the Church, but 
that they are only the ministers of the 
Church. So they are, in one sense; but, 
admiring as he does the Reformation 
Settlement, and admiring it, as I also do, 
let me call his attention to this fact—that 
in the great Act of Henry VIII., which 
established the Church of England upon 
the present system of national inde- 
pendence, the clergy are not called 
ministers, but the ‘‘Spiritualty,” and 
that it is there declared that the Spirit- 
ualty, as such, have their assigned posi- 
tion in the constitution of the Church. 
That position is not a dominant one. 
It is one of recognized and Constitu- 
tional—in short, of potential right, and 
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my hon. and learned Friend, in pressing 
the views which he holds, has no more 
right to refuse that to them than he 
would have to claim for the Spiritualty 
the domination which we have no 
desire as he that they should possess. 
No one avers that they, and not the 
Crown, are the trustees of the Realm in 
the matter of appointments. The Crown, 
I agree, is the trustee of both clergy and 
laity; and it follows that the Crown 
should have the potential voice in the 
first selection of a Bishop. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Mary- 
lebone then quoted the language of Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, in the Judgment on 
the Hampden Case, and as repeated by 
him, the words fell with an impressive 
ring upon the House. They were still 
more impressive from the learned 
Judge’s own lips, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where I had the privi- 
lege of hearing them uttered on that 
memorable occasion. My hon. and 
learned Friend had the courage to quote 
this defence of the reality of Confirma- 
tion in support of a Bill, the object of 
which is to declare that, for all time to 
come, this ceremony of confirming the 
selection of the Crown, and, in theory at 
least, securing its exercise with wisdom 
and judgment, for the benefit of the 
Church and the nation, should be swept 
away! I should have understood him, 
if his contention had been to put life 
into the dry bones. Whence, I ask, is 
this new-born zeal in favour of simple 
nomination and of appointment direct 
from the Crown? Elsewhere the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination and 
selection by merit has secured an even 
intolerant adhesion. In the Church 
alone we are told to fall back on naked 
patronage. In fact, it is to be made 
the all-in-all, and the contingent power 
which now accrues to the Chapter, and 
then to the Archbishop, of reviewing the 
selection made by the Crown, is to be 
taken from them. Iagree with the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees, 
that the confirmation of the choice made 
by the Crown should be a reality, and 
that the Chapter, if they have any well- 
founded objection to the person nomi- 
nated, should have the power of electing 
under protest. This one change, for- 
mally affecting the later stage of con- 
firmation far more than the earlier one 
of the election, would be sufficient to re- 
deem the congé d’élire from the charge 
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of being a mockery. That protest would 
become the subject-matter of contention 
at the confirmation, and the election so 
far would be made a reality. 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


PLUMSTEAD COMMON (CONSERVATORS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Corz, Bill for vesting the 
management of the open spaces known as Plum- 
stead Common, in the county of Kent, in a body 
of Conservators, with a view to the preservation 
thereof: and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Core and Mr, H. B. 


SHERIDAN. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 129. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 12th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Suprrry—considered in Committee 
—Civin Services anD Revenve DeEparr- 
MENTS—Resolutions [April 11] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee. 

Pusuic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Reservoirs * [132]; Registered Writs Execu- 
tion (Scotland) * Hea: Poor Law Amend- 
ment (Scotland) * [134]. 

Report of Select Committee—Ecclesiastical Offices 
and Fees* 12-130] ; Metropolis Toll 
Bridges * [18-131]. 

Committee—Mutiny—x.P. 

Considered as amended—Settled Estates * [61]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—on.Qrior— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—UNPARLIA- 
MENTARY LANGUAGE. 

DR. KENEALY AND MR. SULLIVAN, 
NOTICE OF QUESTIONS. 


Dr. KENEALY gave Notice to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to-morrow, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of the 
evidence given in the case of the ‘‘ Queen 
v. Kenealy,” tried on the 11th of May, 
1850, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
before Lord Campbell, with a copy also 
of the sentence pronounced by Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson on the defendant, on the 
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80th of May, 1850, and of the affida- 
vits read in Court on the said day of 
sentence ? 

To ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as Leader of the House, Whether 
it is in accordance with the custom of 
the House, and its traditions as an as- 
sembly of gentlemen, that incidents in 
the lives of private Members, which 
took place more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, should be perpetually revived 
there for the purpose of holding up these 
Members to the ridicule, contempt, or 
hatred of the House of Commons: the 
majority of the said Members being in 
complete ignorance of the real facts ? 

To ask Mr. W. E. Forster, the Mem- 
ber for Bradford, Why it was that in 
moving his Resolution of Wednesday 
last he did not at the same time call 
upon the Member for Louth to withdraw 
and apologize for the following language 
used by that honourable Member in the 
House and in the Lobby, as reported in 
the daily papers of April 12: ‘ A slave 
and coward ;” ‘‘a coward and a libel- 
ler;’’ “(a wretch;”’ ‘‘a mean and des- 
picable coward ;” ‘‘a wretched indivi- 
dual who had arisen to shock and out- 
rage the public morals and public con- 
science of this country;”’ a wretched 
man who had maltreated and starved his 
illegitimate child’ (the latter portion of 
which charge was wholly without foun- 
dation) — epithets and language that 
provoked the Member for Stoke into the 
use of a retort which he does not regret, 
but for which he has been compelled to 
apologize to the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am obliged to 
point out to the House, and the hon. 
Member, that the last Question of which 
he has given Notice is one which, fol- 
lowing the practice of the House, ¢an- 
not properly be put. In the first place, 
it refers to a preceding debate in this 
House; and, in the second, it is of an 
argumentative character, and Questions 
of an argumentative character cannot 
be put in the form of a Question. If, 
however, the hon. Member desires to 
bring the matter to which he has re- 
ferred to the notice of the House, he is 
at liberty to do so in the form of a sub- 
stantive Motion. 

Dr. KENEALY: I thank you, Mr. 
Speaker, for kindly informing me. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: I feel that I cannot avoid 
taking notice of an expression used by 
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the hon. Member in the Question of 
which he gave Notice—that which you, 
Sir, ruled cannot be put—which, I think, 
was not in accordance with the Rules of 
this House. The hon. Gentleman made 
reference to something which passed 
yesterday—I was not myself present— 
but I believe it is well known what oc- 
curred. The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
having been provoked to use an expres- 
sion which he said he did not regret, 
although he had been compelled to 
apologize for it. Sir, I think that this 
is language which it is hardly right for 
an hon. Member of this House to use in 
reference to an expression which in de- 
ference to the honour of this House he 
has felt it necessary to withdraw. I feel 
sure the ion. Gentleman on considera- 
tion will see that the expression ‘‘ which 
he does not regret” is one which he 
ought not to have used. 
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CEYLON—FOOD TAXES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been drawn to the scarcity in the island 
of Ceylon, as reported in the ‘Ceylon 
Times” of 7th March; whether any in- 
formation has reached the Government 
as to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission recently appointed in Ceylon to 
inquire into the present working of the 
food taxes in that island; and, whether, 
as a measure of temporary relief, the 
Government is prepared to sanction 
certain proposed branch Railway exten- 
sions in order to give work to the un- 
employed immigrant families reported 
to be now suffering severe privations in 
Ceylon? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The attention of 
the Colonial Office has been drawn to 
this matter, and Lord Carnarvon has 
been for some time past incommunication 
with,the local authorities as to the best 
means of meeting the difficulties referred 
to. With reference to the second portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, the 
Commission which has been appointed 
by the Governor has only recently com- 
menced its labours, and has not yet re- 
ported. As to sanctioning certain pro- 
posed railway schemes, it is obviously 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adopt any specific scheme until 
it has been thoroughly investigated. 
Meanwhile, however, roads and other 
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relief works are in contemplation, and 
considerable sums have been already 
voted for those objects. I am happy to 
be able to add that the reports of the 
general crops in the island are satis- 
factory, and that the emergency is only 
expected to be of a temporary character. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—THE 
METRIC SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A.H. BROWN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council of Education, Why 
the foot-note in the Code of 1873, which 
required the children in all public ele- 
mentary schools in Standards V. and VI. 
to know the principles of the metric 
system, has been omitted in the Codes 
of 1874 up to 1877 ; and whether he has 
any objection to restore it in future 
Codes ? 

Viscount SANDON: As the metric 
system has not been adopted by this 
country, and as, since we have been in 
Office, we have been raising and im- 
proving the education which is given in 
our elementary schools, and have also 
added to the subjects of instruction 
taught in them, we think it better to re- 
lease the children from the additional 
burden of learning the metric system 
until it has been decided by Parliament 
to use that system generally. 


SUNDAY TRADING—LEATHER LANE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the mode in which the Law in regard 
to Sunday trading is being enforced by 
the Holborn Vestry in Leather Lane, 
viz., by drenching the boards and goods 
of the costermongers with carbolic acid 
from a water cart; and, whether he will 
take steps to prevent the repetition of 
that procedure ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the clerk of the Holborn Board 
had forwarded to him a letter from the 
medical officer, an extract from which 
he would read. The medical officer said 
that before any attempt was made by 
the Board to suppress street trading 
after 11 o’clock on Sunday mornings he 
had directed this particular street to be 
watered during the Summer months on 
Sundays with a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid, in order to prevent injury to 
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health arising from the large quantity 
of animal and vegetable refuse left upon 
the carriage-way by costermongers and 
stall keepers. That proved so successful 
that it was adopted generally on Sun- 
days. The solution was so weak that 
it could not injure either person or pro- 
perty, and since that precaution had 
been adopted they had only had one 
case of preventible disease—small-pox— 
in the neighbourhood, and that one was 
imported. The Vestry, therefore, in- 
tended to continue it. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther in the event of peace being con- 
cluded between Egypt and Abyssinia, 
the Government will take steps to secure 
free access to and egress from Abyssinia, 
as far as Egypt is concerned, to all 
British subjects, including those who 
wish to take service under King John; 
and, if there is any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Correspond- 
ence on the subject of the recent arrest 
of Mr. Barlow and others by the Egyptian 
authorities at Massowah, and the con- 
tinued detention of Mr. Barlow at 
Suez ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The opposition of- 
fered to the free entry of Mr. Barlow 
and other foreigners into Abyssinia was 
an exceptional measure, consequent on 
the war between that country and Egypt, 
and it may be presumed that as soon as 
peace is concluded the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will not offer any hindrance to the 
free passage of British subjects to and 
from Abyssinia. With regard to the 
Papers mentioned by the hon. Member, 
they are being printed, and there will 
be no objection to lay them on the Table 
when they are ready. 


ARMY REGULATIONS, 1871—REGI- 
MENTAL COMMANDS. — QUESTION. 


Cartan O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the regulation 
made in 1871, limiting the command of 
regiments to a period of five years is for 
the present to be held in abeyance, as 
the present uncertainty is calculated to 
injure seriously the prospects of a large 
number of officers who have remained 
in the service, trusting to this regula- 
tion being strictly adhered to. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that it was intended to adhere to 
that Regulation, and, where it had been 
recently departed from, the reason had 
been that in those cases some delay was 
necessary ; but there had been no inten- 
tion of altering the system. 


JUDICATURE ACTS—THE NEW JUDGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the Cause 
List of the Chancery Division which 
has just been published, and to the fact 
that, although the Judges of that Divi- 
sion have been sitting for the despatch 
of business almost continuously since 
Christmas, Cases set down before them 
have largely exceeded in number the 
cases disposed of ; and, whether, under 
these circumstances, he will state to the 
House when the contemplated arrange- 
ments for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Judge of that Division are likely 
to be completed and carried into effect ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, that in the event of Par- 
liament assenting to the proposal of the 
Government for the appointment of a 
new Judge, the necessary arrangements 
relating to the appointment would be 
made without the slightest delay. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT, 1868 — KIB- 
WORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
If he will be good enough to state why 
the scheme for the Kibworth Grammar 
School, adopted by the Endowed School 
Commissioners in April 1874, and sub- 
mitted for approval and approved of by 
the inhabitants of Kibworth, was with- 
drawn by the Charity Commissioners ; 
why another scheme has been adopted 
in which the number of governors is re- 
duced from thirteen to ten, the three 
struck off having been representative 
members, one for each of the parishes 
interested; if a memorial against the 
last named scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and numerously signed by 
persons of all shades of religious and 
— opinion, was presented to the 

ucation Department; and, if it is now 
the intention of the Council on Educa- 
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(Animals) Act.— Question. 


tion to recommend the adoption of the 
scheme of 1874? 

Viscount SANDON: The scheme for 
the Kibworth Grammar School was not 
withdrawn by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, but was altered by them in ac- 
cordance with certain changes which 
were made and remitted to them by the 
Education Department. Various propo- 
sals to alter in a fundamental way the 
original scheme, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes, were made to the Education 
Department. Most of them were re- 
jected ; but, after considering the argu- 
ments as to the constitution of the 
Governing Body, it was thought better 
for the school to alter the Governing 
Body to that which now appears on the 
scheme lying on the Table. A memorial 
against the scheme was presented to the 
Department signed by a considerable 
number of persons. But the whole 
scheme having been most carefully con- 
sidered by the Department before coming 
to a decision, we are not prepared to 
alter the views we have taken and the 
arrangements which, in our judgment, 
appear most likely to secure the best 
school for the locality. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—DAIRY TRAFFIC IN LONDON. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Government has been called 
to the fact that a direct line of commu- 
nication exists between country dairies 
and infected districts in the metropolis 
by the daily return of milk cans, very 
often in an uncleansed state, from such 
metropolitan dairies into the country; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the propriety and necessity of se- 
curing the enforcement of some regula- 
tions, with a view to limiting as far as 
possible the obvious danger of such a 
traffic ? 

Viscount SANDON: The attention 
of the Government has already been 
called to the removal of milk cans from 
premises where cattle plague has existed 
without proper disinfection ; and a re- 
presentation has already been made by 
the Department to the local authority 
on the subject. Ican assure my hon. 
Friend that this matter, which is of 
no slight importance, will be carefully 
watched by the Department, and I be- 
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lieve the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board proposes to take some steps 
in his own Department on the subject. 
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MINES ACT — INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 
FOR 1876.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Reports of the Inspectors of Mines 
are now ready; and, if so, when they 
will be likely to be laid upon the Table 
of the House or placed in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Reports had been ordered 
to be sent in to the Home Office on the 
lst of March, and that order had been 
implicitly obeyed. It was a mere ques- 
tion of printing how long their produc- 
tion was delayed. 


INDIA—THE DELHI COLLEGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Secretary of State for India will 
withhold his assent to the proposed 
abolition of the Delhi College until a 
Memorial, which was passed at a nume- 
rously attended public meeting at Delhi 
in opposition to the intended abolition 
of the College, has been received and 
considered at the India Office ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, if the hon. Member would 
furnish him with a copy of the Memorial 
it should be forwarded to the Indian 
Government, with a request that they 
would carefully consider it before coming 
to any decision upon the subject. 

Mr. FAWCETT would undertake 
that the Memorial should be sent in at 
once. 


POST OFFICE — MAILS TO THE 
HEBRIDES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Post- 
master General to state, Why, notwith- 
standing the urgency of the case, no 
agreement has yet been made for the 
carriage of the Mails by steamer from 
Strome Ferry to the Hebrides? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: It is true 
that no agreement has been come to. I 
apprehend that the landowners do not 
see their way to raise the necessary con- 
tributions, and the cost of the existing 
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service exceeds the whole sum received 
for the postage of the letters. 


Museum.— Question. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—SECTION 61— DISINFECTION OF 
PERSONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether he is aware that inspectors 
and others who have been in contact 
with animals suffering from cattle plague 
are allowed by the local authority in 
London and Middlesex to leave the in- 
fected premises without disinfecting their 
clothes, as required by section 61 of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act; 
and whether the Privy Council will take 
any steps to prevent the spread of disease 
in that way? 

Viscount SANDON: The inspectors 
of the Local Authority are entirely un- 
der the direction of the Local Autho- 
rity. We have no information that 
the Local Authority has sanctioned the 
omission of the precautions required by 
the Act as to the disinfection of persons 
who have been in contact with the 
disease; but, fearing that sufficient at- 
tention may not have been paid to these 
requirements, the attention of the Local 
Authorities has already been called to 
the provisions of Section 61 of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, with 
the view to insure greater care. I have 
just been informed that the Middlesex 
authorities have issued the strictest order 
as to disinfection of the clothes of per- 
sons who have been in contact with 
diseased animals. 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL MUSEUM— 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to sanction any scheme for the erection 
of a Colonial and Indian Museum on 
the Thames Embankment or elsewhere, 
the cost of such building to be paid 
partly out of the revenues of India 
and partly out of the revenues of the 
Colonies ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government have no defi- 
nite proposal before them for the erection 
of a Colonial and Indian Museum on the 
Thames Embankment or elsewhere. I 
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am, therefore, not in a position to state 
their views on the subject. 





SPAIN—SPANISH PROTESTANTS AT 
CADIZ.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the “‘ Times”’ of the 9th instant, 
mentioning the forcible dispersion by 
the civil authorities at Cadiz of a con- 
gregation of Spanish Protestants while 
engaged in the celebration of Divine 
Worship on Thursday in Holy Week ; 
and, if so, whether he has requested 
the British Minister at Madrid to re- 
monstrate with the Spanish Government 
on so grave a breach of religious free- 
dom; or, whether he has received any 
communication from him on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Cadiz has reported that on the 
night of the 29th of March the service 
in the Evangelical Chapel in that town 
was put a stop to by the Municipal 
Guard, who forced the minister to de- 
scend from his pulpit, turned the congre- 
gation out of the chapel, which is Spanish 
property, and shut up the building. The 
officer declared that he acted under the 
orders of the alcalde. The complaint 
made against the minister, a Senor 
Hernandez, was that his voice was 
heard in the streets, which was con- 
trary to law. When Mr. Layard re- 
ceived the Consul’s telegram he made a 
representation to the Spanish Govern- 
ment on the subject. From a conver- 
sation with Mr. Layard to-day, I learn 
that Senor Canova, the Spanish Prime 
Minister, has promised to inquire into 
the conduct of the alcalde. Mr. Layard 
told him the occurrence would make a 
painful impression in Parliament and 
in this country, and the reply was that 
if the facts were such as were reported 
by the Consul the alcalde should be 
punished. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
“FORTITUDE.” —QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether any 
report has been received respecting the 
wreck of a vessel called the ‘‘ Fortitude,” 
lost with all hands at Bude, in Corn- 
wall, on the 20th of February last; and, 
whether it is true that this vessel had 
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been surveyed about a fortnight before 
the wreck, at Swansea, and that she was 
sixty years old? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, an official investigation was 
held at Swansea, on the 21st of March, 
on the loss of the Fortitude. The vessel 
was 60 years old. It appeared in evi- 
dence that she underwent thorough re- 
pair two years ago, and had further re- 
pair in October last to the satisfaction of 
the surveyors of the Maldon Mutual In- 
surance Society, one of the surveyors 
himself having to pay his share in the 
loss of the vessel. The Commission de- 
cided that there was no culpability in 
sending her to sea. She was not sur- 
veyed a fortnight before, but she was 
visited three weeks before the wreck by 
two Board of Trade surveyors for draft 
of water and freeboard, and there was 
nothing suspicious about her. The 
owner’s son was on board and lost with 
all the rest, trying to put into Bude 
Harbour. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
“ CATRO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether there 
has been any confirmation of the tele- 
gram received at Lloyd’s respecting the 
supposed loss of the ‘‘ Cairo,” an emi- 
grant ship which left London for Port 
Philip in November last; if he would 
state when the ‘‘ Cairo” was last heard 
of, since it is supposed that the vessel 
was lost between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Melbourne, somewhere near 
Goff Island ; and, whether some arrange- 
ment could not be made for one of Her 
Majesty’s Ships, or for some private 
vessel, to call at Goff Island for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if anything is there 
known of the “‘ Cairo”’ or her crew and 
passengers ? 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY : There 
has been no further confirmation of the 
supposed loss of the Cairo. She was 
last spoken by the Miltiades on the 21st 
of December, in latitude 1 8S., longitude 
30 W.—that is, somewhere about Ascen- 
sion Island. An inquiry has been or- 
dered in this case, and the master of the 
Strathdon, who saw some wreck off the 
Goff Island, has been called on for a 
further report as to what was seen by 
him. Ihave the authority of the Ad- 
miralty to say that the first ship ordered 
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to leave for Australia shall be instructed 
to call at Tristan d’Acunha and Goff 
Island to try to get further information. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—BRITISH 
SEAMEN ABROAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpErMAN W. M‘ARTHURasked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in May 1876, a seaman named 
P. Davies, belonging to a ship called 
“Conway Castle,” lying at Lobos de 
Tierra, about four hundred miles from 
Callao, who was alleged to have been 
illegally forced on shore, presented him- 
self at the British Consulate of Callao 
complaining of ill-treatment by the 
Master, and bringing other serious 
charges against him; whether, on an- 
other occasion, a seaman of a vessel 
called the ‘ British Empire,’”? when 
dying, is alleged to have charged the 
Master with causing his death; whe- 
ther, in a third case, the Master of the 
British ship ‘ Frankling,”” was mur- 
dered at a port called Salavery, also in 
Peru, about two hundred miles from 
Callao; and, if these cases occurred, 
whether there were any ships of war in 
those waters ; what means there were of 
inquiring into and meting out justice 
when such crimes were committed at a 
considerable distance from a Consulate; 
what steps were taken in the above cases 
by Her Majesty’s Minister at Lima, the 
British Consul at Callao, and the Naval 
Officers on the Station; and, whether 
there is any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House any correspondence 
which has taken place bearing on the 
above cases ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
cases mentioned by the hon. Member 
have all been reported to the Board of 
Trade. The places where they occurred 
are distant trading stations along the 
coast of Peru, hundreds of miles from 
Callao. The Consul at Callao, on any 
complaint being made to him, has no 
other means of proceeding than calling 
on the commanders of any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships there to proceed to the spot 
and hold Naval Courts, which they 
would do themselves if the complaint 
came direct to them. At the Lobos de 
Tierra Islands there is no authority but 
the Harbour Master, and in the largest 
places, in Callao itself and Lima, the 
authorities would not investigate crimes 
alleged to have been committed in 
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foreign ships. The reasons which pre- 
vented the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships at this time from proceeding to 
hold Naval Courts would not, of course, 
be communicated to the Board of Trade. 
What Correspondence has passed with 
the Board of Trade on the subject I 
shall have no objection to present, if the 
hon. Member moves for it. 


EGYPT—ALLEGED SALE OF SLAVES 
AT CAIRO— PARLIAMENT—ORDER— 
ARGUMENT ON PUTTING A QUES- 
TION. 


Mr. ANDERSON rose to put the fol- 
lowing Question:—To ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Consul General in Egypt, in 
answering the Questions as to the sale 
of slaves, sent no information as to the 
slaves of Ismail Sadyk Pasha; and, if 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
information from any other sources that 
when that Minister was removed his 
property was confiscated by the Egyptian 
Government, and those three hundred 
women were sold? The hon.Gentleman 
said, as this was the fourth occasion on 
which he had thought it necesary to put 
the Question on the Paper, he desired, 
with the permission of the House, to 
make some explanation; and, as in the 
course of that explanation he should 
have to pass strictures on somebody, he 
must ask leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] He did so 
with regret, because he thought that 
was a form which should be very rarely 
exercised. This was only the second 
time in his Parliamentary career that 
he had availed himself of it. Some time 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave the House a lecture on the putting 
of Questions. 

Mr. WALPOLE rose and said, hs 
always understood that it was convenient 
to the House that any application to the 
Ministers in the form of a Question 
should be simply in the terms on the 
Paper, and he wished to ask the Speaker, 
Whether it was competent for the hon. 
Gentleman to go into a long statement ; 
and whether, in order to do so, he was 
entitled to move the Adjournment of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has always been 
the rule of the House that no argument 
or debate should be allowed on putting 
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a Question. At the same time, I am 
bound to admit that it is open to an hon. 
Member, if he thinks proper, to move 
the Adjournment of the House on putting 
his Question. I would wish, however, 
to point out to the hon. Member and 
to the House that very great incon- 
venience would arise if a practice of that 
kind should prevail. The practice of 
putting Questions to Members of the 
Government and receiving their Answers 
to Questions is highly convenient to the 
public service, and if Motions for the 
Adjournment of the House were fre- 
quently interposed when Questions were 
put, that practice would have to be re- 
considered by the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had already 
stated that he knew he was taking an 
inconvenient course, but he wished to 
add that the blame rested not at his 
door, but at that of the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who, by not 
answering his Question fairly on Monday, 
compelled him to take this course. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had read a 
lesson on the putting of Questions ; but, 
in his opinion, something also required 
to be said on the answering of Questions 
by those in Office. There were several 
instances on Monday last in which Ques- 
tions were answered in a most improper 
way. In this case he put a Question on 
the Paper on the 19th of March, and 
asked it in the House on the 22nd, when 
he was told that a telegram had been 
sent to Egypt and no answer received. 
He repeated the Question on the 26th, 
and again on the 9th of April, three 
weeks after the first Question, and only 
then he was told there was an answer by 
telegraph. Surely after three weeks 
there was time to have received a reply 
by letter to the first telegram. The 
telegram said there was nothing to con- 
firm the report of Captain Kennedy with 
respect to the sale of 300 women at 
Cairo in February last, and it was im- 
possible there could have been a public 
sale of slaves without its becoming gene- 
rally known, and that the authorities of 
the Government frequently stopped and 
released small batches of slaves coming 
to Cairo. Now, the hon. Gentleman had 
imported here the words ‘‘ February” 
and ‘‘public,” which were not in his 
(Mr. Anderson’s) Question. He did not 
think that the hon. Gentleman intended 
to mislead him or the House, but the 
answer was entirely misleading. His 
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Question was not whether there was a 
sale in February, nor whether it was a 
public sale ; but whether there was a sale 
at all at the instance of the Egyptian 
Government. Little more than a month 
ago they were told by the Under Secre- 
tary that Her Majesty’s Government 
was negotiating a Treaty with the 
Khedive for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. He wanted to show that the 
infamous Turco-Egyptian Government, 
while pretending to negotiate for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, while 
pretending to send ships to the Red Sea 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
while pretending to empower Colonel 
Gordon to suppress it, and while pretend- 
ing, as they were now told, to stop and 
liberate batches of slaves, was at that 
time selling slaves itself and putting the 
proceeds of that infamous traffic into its 
own pocket. The facts of the case were 
perfectly well known at Cairo. Some 
time ago the Financial Minister, Ismail 
Sadyk Pasha, was banished up the Nile, 
and his property, amounting to about 
£5,000,000, confiscated, and among that 
property were 300 women—the Minis- 
ter’s harem—and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment proceeded to sell those slaves. So 
it seemed they liberated slaves when 
they could do it at other people’s ex- 
pense, but sold them when the loss 
would be their own. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary drew cobweb 
distinctions between selling and trans- 
ferring, between domestic slavery and 
the Slave Trade. Why, the one was 
the sole cause of the other. If slaves 
could not be sold at Cairo they would 
not be brought there. Then, how could 
the Khedive be honestly trying to sup- 
press the Slave Trade while encouraging 
a market in Cairo? This country had 
neglected its opportunities of dealing 
with this matter. It should long ago 
have insisted on Suppression Treaties 
with Turkey and Egypt, and put down 
the vile traffic in the Red Sea. But he 
must say a word about the Consul Gene- 
ral. He could not possibly be igno- 
rant of these things, and yet pretended 
to make careful inquiries and contradict 
them. The Government was to blame 
for that. They encouraged their Con- 
suls to silence. They all saw how Sir 
Henry Elliot had been praised and sup- 
ported for his secrecy and silence, and 
so now they had Mr. Vivian following 
the example. The hon. Member con- 
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cluded by moving the Adjournment of 


the House. 
Str EDWARD WATKIN seconded 


the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Anderson.) 
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Mr. BOURKE: I am very sorry in- 
deed that the Answer which I gave the 
other day, to the best of my ability and 
according to the best of my information, 
was not satisfactory to the hon. Member. 
As far as I could hear the hon. Member 
his complaint comes to this — that 
whereas he asked a Question upon one 
subject, I gave him an Answer upon a 
totally different subject. The Question 
he had asked was as to the sale of certain 
slaves reported by Captain Kennedy in 
a Paper which he had seen at the Foreign 
Office. That report was telegraphed to 
Mr. Vivian, and certainly in the report 
of Captain Kennedy the word ‘ public” 
occurred, and the date, February, was 
mentioned. [Mr. AnpErson: No.] It 
is my impression they were in the Ques- 
tion ; but I have not got it by me, and so 
cannot prove my assertion. At any rate, 
the full report of Captain Kennedy was 
sent to Mr. Vivian, and we received Mr. 
Vivian’s reply to that Question. As I 
stated in my reply the other day, Mr. 
Vivian stated it was impossible there 
could have been a public sale of slaves 
in Cairo without its being publicly 
known. [Mr. AnpERson: Public sale ?] 
Yes; I said public sale. He stated that 
he had made very minute inquiries, and 
could not find that any such sale had 
taken place. Everybody knows that 
slavery does exist in Egypt, and there- 
fore there can be no doubt that transfers 
of slaves do continually occur and are a 
very common occurrence. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: By the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Well, that is a ques- 
tion I have not been asked. 

Mr. ANDERSON: “Yes, it is. 
[‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
is in possession of the House upon a 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, and he is entitled to speak to 
the conclusion of his address without 
interruption. 

Mr. BOURKE: If hon. Members 
will look at the Question now put they 
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will see that the name of Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha is introduced. This is the first 
time that the name of Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha has been mentioned at all, so 
that my Answer the other day did not 
apply to that particular Question. The 
Question as to the sale of Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha’s slaves is a different Question 
altogether. In reference to this Ques- 
tion I have now to state that in the 
despatch which was mentioned by me 
the other day Mr. Vivian did allude to 
the sale of these women; but I was not 
asked a Question about Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha, and therefore only answered the 
Question asked by the hon. Member. 
We sent the report of the alleged sale 
to Mr. Vivian, and asked him to report 
upon the sale of the Pasha’s slaves, and 
the reply has not been received yet. 
When it arrives I have not the slightest 
hesitation to give the fullest information 
on the subject. I have no wish to con- 
ceal anything relating to the question of 
the Slave Trade in Egypt. Indeed, we 
are rather obliged to hon. Members for 
bringing forward Questions in this 
House relating to the Slave Trade. 
There is nothing to which Her Majesty’s 
Government can look with greater satis- 
faction than the efforts they have made 
during the time they have been in Office 
to suppress the Slave Trade, whether in 
Egypt or elsewhere. But there is a 
radical difference between the Slave 
Trade and slavery in Egypt. The hon. 
Member’s Question the other day was 
about the Slave Trade; the Question he 
asks now is about the sale of slaves in 
Egypt, which, there can be no doubt, is 
an every-day occurrence. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in withdrawing 
the Motion, explained that the word 
“February” and the word “ public’ 
never occurred in Captain Kennedy’s re- 
port or in any of his own Questions, while 
the whole point of them had been, was 
theselling at the instance of the Egyptian 
Government ? 

Mr. PELL said, that as a not inatten- 
tive Member, and one desirous of pro- 
tecting the Privileges of the House, he 
could not but feel that they were upon 
the point, after such an example as they 
had just had, of jeopardizing those 
Privileges. Members had had the right 
to ask simple Questions of the Govern- 
ment and of their fellow Members; but 
they had a correlative duty, which was 
that they should not mix up with those 
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Questions matters of debate which could 
not be adequately considered. By doing 
so, he considered that they weakened and 
imperilled the proper Privileges and 
advantages. He did not intend himself 
to call attention to the matter at some 
future time; but hoped that some hon. 
Member of higher position and more 
experience would do so. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE FULLER CASE IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOWE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether any 
decision has been arrived atin the Fuller 
case; and, if so, whether he will lay 
the Papers before the House, with any 
opinions recorded by Members of Council 
on the subject ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, there were two despatches on 
the subject in the India Office, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman moved for them 
they would be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


COAL MINES (SCOTLAND)—THE HOME 
FARM COLLIERY INUNDATION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a copy of the evidence taken by 
the Procurator Fiscal of Hamilton, and 
the opinion on that evidence in respect to 
the Home Farm Colliery inundation ; 
and, further, if he will with these lay 
upon the Table of the House the reasons 
of the Advocate Depute for declaring 
there was no ground for a prosecution 
in the Home Farm Colliery case ? 

Tre LORD ADVOCATE: I fear I 
cannot comply with the request made 
by the hon. Member for the production 
of the Papers. There was no evidence, 
properly so called, taken in the case, 
and there is no Paper at the Home 
Office which embraces the information 
and the advice given by the counsel for 
the Crown to the Home Office. I may 
state further to my hon. Friend that in 
this case, as in other cases, I, as Lord 
Advocate, am responsible for the acts of 
the Advocate Depute, and, in a case of 
such public importance, I can assure him 


that no action would be taken upon the 
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opinion of one of my deputes unless after 
inquiry I was personally satisfied that he 
had arrived at a right conclusion. 


Questions. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
view of the public importance of the 
matter and of the interest which it now 
excites, the constitution of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners can be con- 
sidered at an early day, with the object 
of providing appeals from its decisions, 
and of making such other amendments 
as experience may have shown to be 
demanded in the public interest; and, 
whether he proposes to give effect to the 
Recommendations of the Commission on 
Railway Accidents as to the qualification 
of Railway Commissioners ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that as the Act 
under which the Railway Commissioners 
were appointed would expire next year, 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to consider the course which should be 
pursued in reference to that Commission, 
and due consideration would be given to 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners on Railway Accidents as to the 
qualification of Railway Commissioners. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—THE NEW ART 
LIBRARY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House, before 
the discussion in Supply of Estimates, 
Class 4:—1. Copies of correspondence 
between the Lords of the Treasury and 
the Privy Council and the Science and 
Art Departments on the subject of the 
new Art Library at South Kensington ; 
2. Minute of the Treasury on the sub- 
ject; 3. Plan, if any, of the proposed 
erection ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, he 
should be happy to comply with the 
request of the hon. Member. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he has 
received any information to the effect 
that the cattle plague is spreading at 
Willesden, and that symptoms of it have 
shown themselves on another farm in 
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that neighbourhood, as reported in the 
newspapers of the 11th ? 

Viscount SANDON : No Report of the 
extension of the cattle plague from the 
infected premises at Willesden has been 
received at the Veterinary Department. 
The Report to which my hon. Friend 
refers, of the appearance of the disease 
at another farm, has not, I am happy to 
say, been confirmed. The Local Autho- 
rity had no such information up to 4 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. PELL asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether, in the case of 
the recent outbreak of cattle plague at 
Willesden, it is true that there was 
delay on the part of the inspector of the 
local authority in making the legal de- 
claration under his hand and delivery of 
notice, so that the premises in question 
might become an infected place; and, 
whether the Inspector did, with all prac- 
ticable speed, make the declaration re- 
quired by law of the existence of cattle 
plague, and send a copy thereof to the 
Privy Council; and, if not, how much 
time was lost in the performance of these 
duties ? 

Viscount SANDON: The owner of 
the dairy farm at Willesden states that 
he first observed symptoms of. illness in 
one of his cows on the 3rd of April; 
that on the following day he communi- 
cated with the Inspector, who visited the 
premises on the 5th of April; but that 
he was not satisfied on his first inspec- 
tion that cattle plague existed. On the 
6th of April we are informed that the 
Inspector made another examination of 
the suspected cattle, and declared that 
cattle plague existed. Information of 
the outbreak was given to the Veteri- 
nary Department on the 7th of April 
by the Inspector of the Local Authority 
in person. A copy of the declaration, 
dated April 6, was received by the 
Department on the 10th of April. 

Mr. PELL asked the noble Lord, 
Whether, after three months’ trial of the 
local authority in the Metropolis, the 
Lord President of the Council had taken 
any steps, and if so what, to make use 
of the large power conferred on the 
Council by the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act for stamping out the 
cattle plague? 

Viscount SANDON: The Govern- 
ment has observed with very great con- 
eern—as the House has also—the fact 
that the cattle plague has been lurking 





about the Metropolis for more than 
three months. It unfortunately seems 
to have got hold of some dairies at the 
East End of London, and of one leading 
dairy at the West End. A great deal of 
trouble has no doubt been taken by the 
Local Authorities to prevent the spread of 
this terrible disease; but the House will 
feel that it is no slight matter for the 
Local Authorities to deal with such a 
fearful disease even in London. The 
Government have considered the matter 
carefully, and to-day an Order in Council 
has been passed by which the Privy 
Council has taken to itself the power, 
which they can do under the Act of 
1869, of assuming the whole functions 
of the Local Authorities throughout the 
police district of the metropolis. The 
House is aware that this is a very strong 
measure to adopt; but, considering that 
this terrible disease has been lurking 
about the metropolis for the last three 
months, and that there is a most serious 
danger of its spreading beyond London, 
the House, I think, will agree with me 
that the strong measure taken has been 
justified under existing circumstances. 
The authority, therefore, hitherto exer- 
cised by the Local Authority falls into the 
hands of the Privy Council. 

Coronet KINGSCOTE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, After what 
hour he will not bring on the Motion for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Cattle Plague and Importation of Live 
Stock ; and, if he cannot bring it on this 
day at an hour when it can be discussed, 
whether he will say on what day he will 
do so? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
he did not propose to bring on the 
Motion after 11 o’clock that evening ; 
but he hoped to be able to bring it for- 
ward to-morrow night in time to enable 
hon. Members who wished to do so to 
speak upon the subject. It was desirable 
that as little delay as possible should 
occur in appointing this Committee. 


GAME ACT—SALE OF WINGED GAME 
DURING BREEDING SEASON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the increasing sale of winged game 
during the breeding season of the year ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment will consider the desirability of 
fixing a definite period in the year during 
which no birds (of particular species) 
may be exposed for sale, or of other 
legislation with a view to avoid the total 
loss of so much valuable food ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that no representation had been 
made to the Home Office with regard to 
the sale of winged game in the breeding 
season in any way. How far it was 
possible to extend the law relating to 
certain game to other birds than those 
now under the Wild Fowls Act it was 
difficult to say. A great quantity of 
these birds came from abroad, and with 
their sale it was not necessary to inter- 
fere. The matter was certainly worthy 
of consideration, and he should take 
care it received it. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Despatches were 
reteived from Vice Consul Freeman with 
reference to the state of Bosnia during 
the period when Consul Holmes was at 
Constantinople for the meeting of the 
Conference; and, if so, whether he will 
lay them upon the Table of the House 
at the same time as the Despatches from 
Mr. Holmes ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have looked through 
Vice Consul Freeman’s despatches when 
Consul Holmes was at Constantinople, 
and I find in them very few references, 
indeed, to the state of Bosnia. But the 
despatches will all be laid on the Table, 
in, I hope, a very few days. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
PROTOCOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS desired to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which he had not had an opportunity 
of giving him private Notice. It was, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a telegram which appeared in The 
Times of that morning to the following 
effect :— 

“The Nord of this evening says that Lord 
Derby has sent to Constantinople, not a despatch, 
but a letter declaring categorically that the 
Porte must not rely in any way upon England;”’ 
and, if so, can he state whether that 
statement is correct ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: My attention has not been 
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drawn to the statement in question, as I 
dare say it ought to have been. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman would repeat his 
Question to-morrow. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he would 
do so. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—NOTICE OF 
MOTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, before the Orders of the Day are 
proceeded with, I hope I may be allowed 
to make an appeal to my hon. Friend 
the Member dor Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
and other hon. Members who have 
Notices on the Paper on the Motion for 
going into Supply to-morrow. I have 
thought it right to give Notice of a 
Motion for further Papers on the Eastern 
Question, and think I ought to take 
the earliest opportunity in my power to 
ask the House for a decision upon the 
subject. If the Motion had been one 
involving a question of Want of Confi- 
dence in the Government, I should have 
had no hesitation in appealing to the 
Government for a day on which to discuss 
the matter, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the Government would have 
very little difficulty in responding. As 
the Motion which I propose to make does 
not raise a Motion of that character, I 
think I should not be justified in asking 
the Government to interfere with the 
progress of the Public Business, at all 
events until I had exhausted every other 
means in my power of obtaining the op- 
portunity of discussing it. I believe 
that it is possible that the Motion I shall 
make may lead to some discussion, and 
I think it would be the desire of the 
House that that discussion should be 
held at a convenient hour. I am always 
extremely unwilling to trespass on the 
opportunities that private Members with 
so much difficulty obtain for themselves, 
and I know I am asking for a great 
sacrifice on their part. Still, I hope it 
will not be thought unreasonable, and 
that it will be considered for the advan- 
tage of the House that my request should 
be complied with; and therefore I wish 
to ask, if the House thinks fit to allow it, 
hon. Members who have Motions on the 
Paper for to-morrow, whether they will 
be good enough to postpone them until 
I have had an opportunity of making 
the Motion of which I have given 
Notice ? 
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Dr. CAMERON: A Motion in my 
name stands first for to-morrow ; but, 
as I some days ago told the noble Lord 
privately, I was quite prepared to make 
way for him if he thought it necessary. 
When I said this, I confess I did so with 
considerable reluctance, because the mat- 
ter to which my Motion referred was 
one of a very pressing nature, and must 
be brought on at once to be of any use; 
but I am sure he will be glad to learn 
that the necessity for bringing on that 
Resolution has been done away with 
by the decision which the Prime Minister 
announced to a deputation on the sub- 
ject which waited on him this afternoon. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE postponed 
his Motion, which was on the Paper for 
to-morrow, until the Ist May. 

Mr. MELDON also postponed his 
Motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 0 —— 
WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 
Ways anp Mrans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Raikes, when, a few weeks 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) asked 
me, on the occasion of our bringing for- 
ward certain Supplementary Estimates 
of expenditure, how I thought the year 
then current was likely to close, I told 
him that, although I was not then in a 
position to bring forward my Budget, I 
hoped the year would close in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. I stated that, 
though undoubtedly there was under 
some heads of revenue signs of failure, 
there were compensatory circumstances 
connected with others, and that, upon 
the whole, I saw no reason to apprehend 
that the year would end otherwise than 
satisfactory. Since that time un- 
doubtedly there has been no improve- 
ment in those branches of the revenue to 
which I referred as being then in an 
unsatisfactory condition. I allude, of 
course, to those great branches of re- 
venue—the Customs and Excise. While 
the returns from these branches of 
revenue have been less than was antici- 
pated, Iam happy to be able to say that 
the Statement I have to make as to the 
result of the financial year now last past 
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—the year 1876-7—is one which reason- 
ably answers the description which I 
ventured to give of it some weeks ago. 

The Budget Estimate of revenue last 
year was £78,412,000, but the actual 
revenue has been £78,565,036, or an 
increase on the Estimate of £153,036. 
On the other hand, the expenditure, 
which was estimated in the Budget 
Statement at £78,043,845, has turned 
out actually as an expenditure of 
£78,125,227, which is an excess over 
the Estimate for the year of £81,382. 
The result, therefore, is, that the sur- 
plus, which was expected last year to be 
£368,000, turns out to be £443,000. 
Comparing this with the financial results 
of former years of great prosperity, it is 
not what would be called a brilliant 
result. But, on the other hand, having 
regard to the circumstances of the year 
just past, and to the condition of trade 
and industry of the country generally, I 
think we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the result being what it is. 

I will now briefly state both what the 
yield of the different items of revenue 
has been, and also what the result of 
the expenditure has been, under each 
head. Hon. Gentlemen are already 
aware, I have no doubt, by the publica- 
tion in the newspapers, what the revenue 
has produced; but, at the same time, it 
is convenient that I should re-state it 
upon this occasion. The estimate of 
revenue from Oustoms for the year 
1876-7 was £20,250,000, but the actual 
receipts only amounted to £19,922,000, 
or £328,000 less than the Estimate. On 
the other hand, the Excise Duties, which 
were expected to produce £27,624,000, 
actually produced £27,736,000, which is 
a revenue in excess of the Estimate 
amounting to £112,000. The Stamp 
Duties, which were expected to produce 
£11,000,000, only resulted in a revenue 
of £10,890,000, or £110,000 less than 
the Estimate. The Land Tax and House 
Duty, which were estimated to produce 
£2,500,000, actually yielded £2,532,000, 
or £32,000morethan wasanticipated. The 
Property and Income Tax paid amounted 
to £5,280,000, as against an Estimate of 
£5,268,000, which gave an excess of 
£12,000 over and above the Estimate. 
The revenue of the Post Office for the 
year was estimated at £5,950,000, but it 
produced £6,000,000, or £50,000 more 
than the Estimate. It was estimated 
that the Telegraph Service would yield 
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£1,325,000, but it produced £1,305,000, 
or £20,000 less than estimated. The 
Crown Lands were estimated to yield 
£395,000; but, as a matter of fact, they 
produced £410,000, or £15,000 in excess 
ofthe Estimate. I may mention, in pass- 
ing, that the revenue derived from Crown 
Lands exceeds, for the first time, the 
amountgranted to Her Majesty onaccount 
of those lands when the arrangement for 
the Civil List was made. The miscella- 
neous revenue, which was estimated at 
£4,100,000, produced £4,490,000, or 
£390,000 more than the Estimate. I 
may say a very few words upon the 
principal variations in these Estimates. 
With regard to the Customs, the falling 
off has taken place in several articles, 
but more especially in spirits. The total 
revenue from spirits, which was esti- 
mated at £5,956,000, resulted in only 
£5,769,000. The next great falling off 
is in tobacco, which fell off from an 
Estimate of £7,950,000 to £7,775,000. 
There is a falling off also on wine, anda 
small falling off on tea. Upon one or 
two articles, especially upon currants 
and raisins, looking at the magnitude of 
those heads, there were considerable in- 
creases ; and this is satisfactory, because 
those are articles much in use among 
the poor as luxuries, and therefore they 
afford some kind of indication of the con- 
suming power of the poorer classes. In 
gegard to the Excise, there again isa 
very large falling off in some branches 
of the revenue. Spirits were estimated 
at £15,150,000, and they produced only 
£14,875,000. But, in the case of the 
‘Excise, there was a compensatory re- 
*covery of duty upon malt. Malt, which 
was estimated at only £7,750,000, actu- 
ally produced £8,040,000; and this large 
j increase from malt has more than covered 
the decrease from spirits and has con- 
verted a deficit in the Excise into a sur- 
plus. I may say, with regard to malt, 
there were peculiar circumstances, which 
‘ made the yield an exceptionally good 
one. The lateness of the barley harvest 
of 1875-6 threw into the year 1876-7 a 
part of the duty which, if the harvest 
had been early, would probably have 
been collected in the preceding year. 
On the other hand, the early harvest of 
1876-7 brought into that year certain 
produce which, perhaps, might otherwise 
have belonged to the year on which we 
are now entering. Therefore, the year 
1876-7 was fortunate, so far as malt 
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goes, at both ends. There is one other 
item of revenue upon which the Com- 
mittee may wish for an explanation. 
They will hardly care for the slight 
variations upon other items; but I have 
no doubt that they will have been struck 
with the very large increase upon the 
Estimate in the case of miscellaneous 
revenue. That is an item which we 
often see described as a very mysterious 
item ; and I believe there are many per- 
sons who have a very imperfect notion 
of what the miscellaneous revenue of the 
year really does include, and how far it 
is a source of revenue which admits of 
being accurately calculated. Well, Sir, 
the fact is that, with regard to the mis- 
cellaneous revenue, it is divided into a 
large number of heads. In the first 
place, there are fees received from the 
Public Offices; fees received from the 
County Courts, as well as old stores of 
the Army and Navy; and there are pay- 
ments that are received from the Go- 
vernment of India in respect of the 
settlement between this country and 
India for the troops, which we pay for 
in the first instance, and which are paid 
for ultimately by the Government of 
India. Then, again, there are generally 
the extra receipts which come in from 
the different Departments of which my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury spoke so fully the other day. Again, 
there is a very important item of interest 
on public loans. We now lend largely 
to local authorities, and the interest 
from those loans comes, by the arrange- 
ment made three years ago, into the 
Exchequer under the head of miscella- 
neous revenue. There are other items 
to which I need not specially refer ; but, 
in the current year, or rather in the year 
just expired, there have been consider- 
able increases on one or two of those 
heads. There has been a large increase, 
as my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury pointed out, in the estimated 
receipts from the Civil Departments and 
the Revenue Departments. There has 
been an increase of £54,000 in the in- 
terest on public loans ; it was estimated 
at £600,000, and the amount really re- 
ceived was £654,000. That is depen- 
dent upon the amount to which our 
loans went and the time of year at which 
they were got. There is one item upon 
which a very considerable addition was 
received; I mean fees from County 
Courts, which were estimated at £380,000, 
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but the amount actually received is 
£519,000, being about £140,000 more 
than the Estimate. The explanation of 
that is not that there was a larger 
amount of fees received in the whole, 
but that the practice with regard to fees 
in the County Courts is that the Trea- 
surers of the County Courts receive the 
money as it is paid in from time to time, 
and then at certain periods there is a 
settlement with the Treasury, and the 
Treasurers pay over the money in their 
hands to the Government. This year 
the time for making these payments 
to the Treasury has been somewhat ac- 
celerated. This acceleration of the time 
for making these payments has not been 
brought about, as some hon. Members 
may perhaps imagine, in the interest of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for, in 
fact, he knew nothing about it. It was 
a suggestion which was made by the 
gentlemen who are connected with the 
Department of the business of the Trea- 
sury for the convenience of the Service. 
I fully admit that this addition to the 
revenue of the country was not inconve- 
nient in the circumstances, and the con- 
sequence of the alteration has been, that 
in the course of the last financial year, 
instead of receiving County Court fees 
for four quarters we received them for 
five quarters, and thus the revenue under 
this head of Miscellaneous Civil Services 
has been increased by £140,000. This, 
of course, is an operation that cannot be 
repeated—it being, in point of fact, 
something like the one that was carried 
into effect by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe), when, being Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he received five quarters’ 
Income Tax in one financial year, with 
this difference only—that we did not 
take a single sixpence out of the pockets 
of the public a day earlier than they 
would have paid it in ordinary circum- 
stances. Alt that we did was to take 
the balances out of the hands of the 
Treasurers of the County Courts sooner 
than they would otherwise have been 
taken. Not a single person who paid 
fees was affected by the settlement being 
made earlier, and, as I have said, this 
was a transaction entirely for the con- 
venience of the Department, and not in 
the interest of the revenue. The result 
of all these transactions has been that 
the miscellaneous revenue exceeded the 
Estimates by £390,036. 
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Now, with regard to the expenditure 
of the past financial year, it has been 
very close indeed—only £81,000 above 
the amount at which I put it at the time 
of the Budget Estimate. No doubt hon. 
Members may be surprised at this result, 
because they had notice that in the course 
of that period Supplementary Estimates 
of no inconsiderable amount have, at 
different times, been asked for; and, if 
the money voted in these Supplementary 
Estimates had all been spent, in addi- 
tion to the amount voted for the ordi- 
nary supplies, no doubt the expenditure 
would ie been considerably greater 
than itis. I think that the expenditure, 
if you had taken all those Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, would have amounted to 
£79,020,000. But hon. Members who 
have watched the course of our finances 
are aware that, although under our pre- 
sent system Supplementary Estimates 
must be asked for, still there must also 
be certain savings, and this year the 
amount of those savings has been very 
considerable, and they will, within about 
£80,000, equal the amount of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates. Taking the 
various items under their respective 
heads, we find that the Estimate for the 
Permanent Charge of Debt was placed 
in last year’s Budget at £27,700,000, 
and that the expenditure under that 
head was precisely that amount, because 
any surplus which might arise from the 
slight variation in the interest of the 
Debt and of the balances, is applied 
under the present plan to the redemption 
of Debt. The Estimate under the head 
of Interest on Local and Temporary 
Loans was £160,000, whereas the ex- 
penditure was £142,921, being a saving 
of £17,079. The Interest, &c., on Ex- 
chequer Bonds (Suez) was estimated at 
£150,000, and was actually £149,912. 
The other Consolidated Fund Charges 
were estimated at £1,590,000; the ex- 
penditure was £1,595,040. The Charge 
for the Army had been estimated at 
£15,421,600; the actual expenditure was 
£15,251,355, being a saving of £170,245. 
The Estimate of £170,000 for Charges 
Defrayed on account of Troops in India 
had been exactly met by the expenditure. 
The expenditure by the Army Purchase 
Commission was estimated at £514,200, 
whereas only £498,362 was actually ex- 
pended, showing a saving of £15,838. 
The next item to which I need allude is 
that which comes under the head of the 
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MiscellaneousCivil Service, the Estimate 
for which was £13,913,901, whereas the 
actual expenditure was only £13,333,851, 
showing a saving under this head of 
£617,099. [Mr. CumprErs: You are giv- 
ing the total grants, not the Estimates. } 
I beg pardon; the right hon. Gentleman 
is right. Iam comparing the total grants 
of the year with the results. The ex- 
pense of collecting the Customs and 
Inland Revenue was estimated at 
£2,783,834, the actual expenditure being 
£2,766,279; the saving effected being 
£22,880. The estimated charge for the 
Post Office was £3,187,406, the sum 
expended being only £3,159,218; the 
amount saved being £28,188. For 
the Telegraph Service the Estimate 
was £1,161,148, the expenditure was 
£1,141,000; the sum of £20,148 being 
saved. The expenditure on the Packet 
Service was £850,889, giving a saving 
of £1,041. Thesum taken for the Navy 
was £11,372,000, and the actual expen- 
diture £11,364,383; being £8,000 less 
than the total grant. The total Usti- 
mates for the past year, therefore, 
amounted to £79,020,000, while the total 
expenditure amounted to £78,125,227, 
showing a total saving of £895,566. I 
will not dwell further upon this point at 
present, although I may, perhaps, have 
occasion again to refer to it before I sit 
down, because doubtless the Committee, 
like novel readers, are anxious to get on 
to the end of my story, and to ascertain 
as quickly as possible what is going to 
be done. 

I must first give the Estimateof expen- 
diture for the year 1877-8. In the first 
place, there is the permanent charge of 
the Debt. That is now £28,000,000. 
According to the arrangement which 
was entered into two years ago, we have 
raised the sum which is to be applied to 
the charge of the Debt to that which is 
to be its maximum amount; and I may 
say, in passing, that the system appears 
to be working in a very satisfactory way. 
I will give some details on the subject in 
a few minutes. Now comes the Interest, 
&e., on Local Loans. The expenditure 
under that head last year amounted to 
£142,921, and we now propose to take 
£220,000 in respect of it. Then comes 
the charge for the Suez Canal Loan, 
which last year amounted to £150,000, 
and in respect of which we now ask for 
£200,000. The other Consolidated Fund 
charges, which last year amounted to 
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£1,595,040, will this year come to 
£1,600,000. The charge for the Army, 
as it is intended to present it, will be 
£14,538,700, as against £15,251,355, 
the amount of the expenditure last year; 
showing a decrease under that head of 
£712,655. The difference, of course, is 
effected by the exclusion and separation 
of the home ch for the Forces in 
India. That will be taken separately, 
because it does not really belong to the 
Army expenditure. It is a matter of 
account which is entered on one side 
and on the other—therefore the Army 
stands at £14,538,700). The charge for 
Home Forces in India will be £1,000,000 
this year, as against £170,000 expended 
under thishead last year, while £500,000, 
practically the same amount as last year, 
will be required for the purposes of the 
Army Purchase Commission. For the 
Navy £10,979,829 will be required, 
showing a decrease of £384,554 com- 
pared with the charge of last year. 
That Estimate does not provide for any 
change being effected in that branch of 
the Service. The charge for the Civil 
Services will be £13,726,198, which will 
be an increase over that of last year of 
£392,347. The charge under the head 
of Customs and Inland Revenue will be 
£2,767,165, being within a fraction the 
same as that of last year. That for the 
Post Office will be £3,261,461, being 
an increase over that of last year of 
£102,243. The cost of the Telegraph 
Service will be £1,232,814, showing an 
increase of £91,814; while the charge 
for the Packet Service will be £767,877, 
being a decrease of £83,012. The 
total Estimates for the current finan- 
cial year will, therefore, amount to 
£78,794,044, as against a total ex- 
penditure last year of £78,125,227, 
showing a net estimated increase of ex- 
penditure of £668,817 which weshall have 
to meet. I cannot give a very brilliant 
account of the prospects of the revenue 
for the current year, because it would ap- 
pear that we can no longer rely upon that 
growing increase in the revenue to which 
we have been so long accustomed, and 
which seems to be the normal law of the 
revenue of this country in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Under ordinary circum- 
stances and in ordinary years there can 
be no doubt that the growth of popula- 
tion and the accumulation of wealth does 
bring in a considerable addition to the 
revenue which is derived from the ex- 
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penditure of the people; but Iam afraid 
that we must admit that at the present 
time there is not so satisfactory a condi- 
tion of trade—there is not so satisfactory 
a condition of the consuming classes of 
this country as to induce us to form any 
very sanguine estimate. At the same 
time, I do not think there is any reason 
to take a very desponding view of the 
situation. There are many signs which 
would lead one to hope that the resources 
of the country are still untouched, and 
thatthe great consuming power of the 
people, which has stood us in such good 
stead in former years, is only temporarily 
less powerful than it was. We are, in 
fact, in the position of those who on the 
sea coast watch the rise of the tide. They 
see one wave follow another, and, al- 
though sometimes a succeeding wave 
does not roll higher than its predecessor, 
still the tide advances; and so I hope 
and trust will be the case in respect to 
the revenue of this country. But we 
have, of course, to look from year to 
year at each separate wave, and not at 
the general advance of the tide; and, 
therefore, in consultation with those of 
my experienced advisers who watch 
these matters and who are able to form an 
excellent judgment—as I think the result 
has proved—of the probable forecast of 
affairs, I have been obliged to take 
moderate estimates of revenue. The 
Customs, from which I last year re- 
ceived £19,922,000, I now put at only 
£19,850,030. These figures represent a 
decrease of £72,000. In former years, 
extending up to last year itself, it had 
been the happy privilege of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to think they might 
venture to add something to the revenue 
derived from Customs. I am not, how- 
ever, able to venture to add anything on 
this occasion; on the contrary, I am 
obliged to take an estimate a little below 
the actual yield. With regard to the 
Excise, I am obliged to be still more 
moderate in my Estimate. The Excise, 
which last year yielded £27,786,000, I 
only estimate this year at £27,500,000, 
or £236,000 below the amount which it 
actually yielded last year. With regard 
to Stamps, the actual revenue in 1876-7 
was £10,890,000, and I am now obliged 
to take them at an increase of simply 
£30,000, making the amount derivable 
from that source £10,920,000. The 
Land Tax and House Duty, which yielded 
last year £2,532,000, I take this year at 
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£2,560,000, there being an increase of 
£28,000. Then comes the Income Tax. 
With regard to that tax, hon. Members 
will remember that last year we raised 
the rate from 2d. in the pound to 3d.; 
and of course the financial effect of this 
was to bring into the year which has 
just expired four-fifths of the revenue at 
the increased rate. But the first part of 
the year’s remanet was carried over from 
the year before, and was of course a 
remanet at the rate of 2d. Therefore, 
as the tax has to be taken for calculation 
at the full rate of 3d. now for the whole 
year, we have a better remanet coming 
over to us from last year; and, therefore, 
I am able to anticipate more revenue 
from the Income Tax in the course of 
the present year. The revenue from 
that tax last year was £5,280,000. I 
take the estimate for the Income Tax 
in the coming year on very nearly the 
same assessment as it was taken on 
last year. Generally speaking, there 
is progress in the Income Tax, as in 
other sources of revenue; and I ven- 
ture to anticipate that the amount 
of assessment upon which the duty is 
calculated will be higher in each suc- 
ceeding year. But in the present case 
we do not take it at much advance. I 
think the increase in the total assessment 
will not be more than about £10,000; 
and the effect of that is, that I estimate 
the Income Tax during the present year 
at £5,540,000, or £260,000 more than 
that tax yielded last year. Next comes 
the Post Office, which yielded last year 
£6,000,000. This year I am advised to 
take it at £6,100,000, being well satisfied 
that is a safe estimate. The Telegraph 
Service produced last year £1,305,000; 
I take it this year at the round figure of 
£1,300,000. Perhaps I might as well 
take it at £5,000 more or £5,000 less; but 
I prefer to take it on the lower side. The 
Crown Lands I take at the same sum as 
last year—namely, £410,000. Then we 
come to our old friend, miscellaneous 
revenue, and the Committee will see 
that a good deal depends on the amount 
at which we can fix that revenue. I 
must remind the Committee, with regard 
to the miscellaneous revenue — and, 
indeed, with regard to some portions of 
the expenditure only—that the State is 
now becoming a great banker and a 
great money-lender, and that we are 
continually going on making advances 
on public securities, in return for which 
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advances we are continually receiving 
payments. We are also carrying on 
the various kinds of business which 
bring money into the miscellaneous re- 
venue, while at the same time they 
appear on the other side of the account. 
Now, Sir, the miscellaneous revenue 
on the present occasion will exhibit 
signs of a good deal of business of im- 
portance; and I will therefore, instead of 
giving at once the whole amount of the 
miscellaneous revenue in gross, mention 
some of the principal items we shall have 
to take. In the first place, there will be 
the interest on Public Loans, amounting 
to £750,000. Then there will be the 
annuity which we receive from the Khe- 
dive of Egypt in respect of the shares of 
the Suez Canal—£199,000. These two 
items, therefore, come to £949,000. Next 
there will be various items of fees in 
Public Offices, except County Courts, 
which I take at £278,000. The County 
Court fees I take at £388,000; the store 
receipts for the Navy at £217,000, and 
the store receipts for the Army at 
£600,000. As to the Indian revenue, I 
take the effective charges at £500,000, 
the non-effective at £400,000, and the 
arrears at £100,000. The commutation 
of pensions will be £230,000. The extra 
receipts from the Civil Departments will, 
it is estimated, be £300,000, and those 
from the Revenue Department £266,000. 
There will also be received £100,000 
from the Mint, and there will be various 
savings on grants and small receipts 
which will bring the total amount up to 
£4,840,000. The grand result of these se- 
veral calculations is that we shall have in 
thecurrent year arevenue of £79,020,000. 
The expenditure, as we saw just now, 
is estimated for the year to come at 
£78,794,044, and, as we have got an 
income of £79,020,000, we find ourselves 
in excess of income above expenditure of 
£225,956. In these circumstances, I 
think I may say that we have a Budget 
ready made to our hands. With an 
expenditure of £78,794,044, or nearly 
£78,800,000, and an income of 
£79,020,000, showing an estimated sur- 
plus of £226,000, I think it is pretty 
clear that we neither ought to think of 
taking off taxation or of putting on tax- 
ation. There is one rule which we ought 
to act upon—namely, “Let well alone.’’, 

Now, Sir, I will venture just to make 
one remark on the amount of the large 
revenue which we are nowcontemplating. 
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It is said we are taking a very large sum 
out of the pockets of the people. Un- 
doubtedly we are taking a large sum out 
of the pockets of the people; but when 
we have a revenue of £79,020,000, it 
must be borne in mind that that gives a 
very exaggerated idea of the real amount 
of revenue which is charged to the tax- 
payers. You must deduct, as not form- 
ing any part of the charge on the tax- 
payers, the Post Office revenue, which is 
received for services rendered; also the 
Telegraph Service, the Crown Lands, and 
a large amount of miscellaneous revenue, 
together with the fee stamps and patent 
fees, which likewise are considerable, 
Taking all these items together, you will 
find that they come to no less than 
£13,400,000, and that of the amount of 
£79,000,000 of which we speak, only 
£65,600,000 is really charged on the 
taxpayers. The fact is that the large 
increase which occurs in the figures of 
our revenue and of our expenditure is 
an increase which easily deludes the un- 
observant portion of the public; because 
a great deal of it depends upon a better 
and improved system of book-keeping, 
and on bringing into account matters 
which formerly were not reckoned at all. 
Take, for example—though it is a com- 
paratively small matter—the change 
which was made three years ago with 
regard to the interest derived from the 
loans which we make to public bodies. 
That formerly was not reckoned at all as 
income; now it is so reckoned. For- 
merly it went into the Exchequer; it lay 
there undistinguished from other Exche- 
quer balances; and it was used in such 
a manner as these balances might be 
used; but it did not appear in the 
revenue of the year. Now, however, we 
bring it into the Exchequer, and this 
year it adds £750,000 to our revenue 
without, in fact, imposing a single six- 
pence of charge on the taxpayers. In 
former times, too, many officers were sup- 
ported by the fees which were paid by 
the public. These continue to be paid, 
but instead of going to the officers of 
Departments, they go into the Exche- 
quer; and, on the other hand, the Ex- 
chequer pays the officers by salary. That 
is a good and economical arrangement, 
but it has the effect of swelling the 
accounts on one side or the other; and 
hon. Members must not, therefore, run 
away with the idea that a mere increase 
in the figures of our balance-sheet imr 
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ply that much more, or indeed, any more, 
money is taken out of the pockets of the 
people. I think it is very much better 
we should pursue in every way we can 
that system; that we should, as far as 
possible, endeavour to make our accounts 
as clear as we can. With that view, I 
have proposed in the present balance- 
sheet to make a distinction with respect 
to the modes in which those miscel- 
laneous payments are received. It seems 
to me to be inconvenient that we should 
have these enormous sums, which puzzle 
everybody, continually increasing under 
our eyes, and deluding people by giving 
the impression that we are receiving 
money in some mysterious manner. It 
would be inconvenient to give in too 
great detail the receipts under the head 
of Miscellaneous; but there is one item 
which I think ought to be separated, and 
that is the interest on loans for local 
works. Last year, when we introduced 
the new system with regard to the in- 
terest on local loans, we were anxious 
that that interest should not form any 
part of the great item of £28,000,000, 
which constituted the permanent charge 
for Debt. We, therefore, in order to 
keep the matter clear before Parliament 
and the country, divided the interest for 
Debt into the permanent charge I have 
just mentioned, interest on local loans, 
and the charges for the Suez loan. I 
propose, in the account of income that we 
should give, after the item of Crown 
Lands, ‘‘interest on advances for local 
works and interest paid by the Khedive 
on account of Suez shares, £950,000,” 
and then miscellaneous will stand at 
£3,890,000. The figures, of course, are 
the same. 

I have no doubt that the Committee 
will wish to know what has been the 
result of the National Debt transactions 
in the course of the past year. The 
total amount of the Funded Debt, as it 
stood on the 31st of March, 1876, was 
£7138,657,517.* Since that time we have 
borrowed, under the Acts for the pur- 
chase of the Telegraphs, sums amounting 
to £284,406, which gives a total of 
£713,941,923. Against that there has 
been—debt cancelled by the new Sink- 
ing Fund, £642,000; life annuities, 
£810,000 ; and other sums, bringing up 
the total amount cancelled to £1,592,733; 


* This sum for convenience assumes that the 
new Sinking Fund had all been applied in the 
purchase of stock by the 3lst March. 
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so that the Debt, which stood at the 
beginning of the year at £713,941,923, 
is now only £712,349,190. As to the 
new Sinking Fund, I said just now that 
the scheme was working satisfactorily. 
The Committee will bear in mind what 
the scheme was. It was to set apart a 
fixed sum, which last year amounted to 
£28,000,000, to cover, in the first place, 
all the charge of interest and manage- 
ment of the Debt, and then the balance, 
whatever it might be, was to go to the 
redemption of stock. At the time I pro- 
posed the plan I was asked to lay upon 
the Table of the House a calculation 
showing how that would work in each 
year. It was rather a rough calculation; 
but I estimated that by means of the 
new Sinking Fund the amount of Debt 
which would be redeemed on the 31st of 
March, 1877, by its operation would be 
£764,700. The amount, however, is in 
point of fact more, being £939,728; so 
that the amount which has been applied 
to the reduction of the Debt is £175,028 
more than we anticipated. The Sinking 
Fund, which it was estimated would be 
sufficient this coming year to purchase 
£700,000 of stock, will, we reckon, be 
sufficient to purchase about £900,000 
worth. Therefore the scheme is working 
satisfactorily. 

I will now, with the permission of the 
Committee, state what the increase and 
diminution of Debt and Capital Expendi- 
ture has been during the three years the 
present Government has been in Office. 
For that purpose I must, of course, take 
into account the depreciation in the value 
of Terminable Annuities. Of course, 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite will un- 
derstand that I am not claiming for 
ourselves any particular merit in this 
matter; I am merely stating what has 
been the operation of the transaction. 
Shortly after we came into Office, on the 
Ist of April, 1874, the capital of the 
Funded Debt was £723,514,005. It is 
at present £712,349,190. The value of 
the stock in Terminable Annuities was 
then £51,289,640; it is now only 
£49,297,103. The total public Debt, 
therefore, which, when we came into 
Office, was £774,803,645, is now reduced 
to £761,646,293. It must be stated, on 
the other hand, that the Unfunded Debt 
has been considerably increased. When 
we came into Office it was £4,479,600 ; 
it is now £13,948,800; so that the result 
on the whole transaction is that the 
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public Debt, which on the ist of April, 
1874, stood at £779,283,000, is now 
£775,590,000, showing a decrease of 
£3,693,000. But the Committee must 
not forget what has been done during 
the period of which I am speaking be- 
sides that reduction of Debt. During 
that time we have spent £4,000,000 in 
purchasing the Suez Canal shares. We 
have lent to local bodies in excess of 
what they have repaid £7,417,000; we 
have spent on barracks and fortifications, 
&c., £1,950,000; and on account of the 
abolition of Purchase in the Army, 
£1,582,000; besides £599,000 for the 
Telegraphs, making a total of over 
£15,000,000, while the Debt has been 
reduced to the extent of £3,693,000, 
and the Exchequer balances have been 
diminished during the three years of 
which I am speaking by £1,454,000. I 
think, in considering what I may call 
the capital expenditure and the balance- 
sheet of the nation, we ought to do that 
which any person, considering the state 
of his own affairs, would do—namely, 
look not only at the state of our 
Debt, but also the state of our assets. 
When we came into power in March, 
1874, the Debt amounted, as I have 
stated, to £779,283,000. Counting ad- 
vances in the nature of assets, our out- 
standing investments were £15,300,000, 
and deducting this from the Debt we 
may say we had a net liability of 
£764,000,000. Now, at the present 
time, the Debt being £775,000,000, the 
amount of the advances, including the 
value at cost price of the Suez shares, is 
£26,800,000 — therefore, the national 
balance-sheet is better in the three years 
by £15,200,000. As to the balance in 
the Exchequer, I said last year that it 
had been brought down low, but not 
lower than was safe and profitable, and 
then it was £5,819,000; but this year 
it was £5,988,000, or £169,000 more. 
Now, let me observe that the diminution 
of the balance since we came into Office 
is entirely accounted for by the excess of 
the loans out of the Exchequer for local 
purposes ; that is to say, the excess of the 
advances over loans being £1,658,000, 
the diminution of the balance has only 
been £1,454,000. We have exchanged 
money for investments bearing interest. 
Well, Sir, with regard to the loans 
themselves, I shall not trouble the Com- 
mittee. My right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
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is about to make the Budget Statement 
on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, and he will state the amount that 
will be required for local loans. I will 
only mention two points in regard to 
them. In the first place, with regard to 
the amount we have to ask for. Last 
year the demands for advances made 
upon us by local authorities was 
£9,821,000; but we found that that 
amount was enormously overstated, and 
that £3,432,000 only was required. This 
year that demand will be £10,550,000, 
and we have considered that that, too, is 
overstated, and we have considered that 
it will be sufficient to provide for 
£4,000,000. Ishould say, for the benefit 
of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, that 
these statements in regard to local loans 
do not include advances in Ireland. 
These are kept on a separate footing. 
The amount expected last year was 
£450,000, but the actual amount was 
not quite so great. In the coming year 
the Estimate under that head is £750,000. 
My hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Treasury is about to introduce a Bill, in 
many respects similar to that introduced 
last year, for the purpose of assimilating, 
as far as possible, the law respecting 
loans in Ireland to that which is in ope- 
ration in Great Britain. It is necessary 
to pass that measure as quickly as pos- 
sible, and I hope we shall have the assist- 
ance of hon. Irish Members with that 
object; because the funds at the disposal 
of the Board of Works in Ireland for 
general purposes are very nearly ex- 
hausted, and the works will come to a 
standstill unless something is done. 
There is one other point I should like 
to mention in connection with the subject 
of loans—I allude to the system of Trea- 
sury Bills which we have lately inaugu- 
rated. I need not go into the details of 
the system; but I may observe that the 
result of the experiment has been ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. We desired to 
raise, to begin with, £2,200,000, and we 
advertised through the Bank of England 
for that amount, to be subscribed by 
means of bills at three and six months. 
Tenders were received for £970,000 in 
bills at six months, the prices varying 
from £2 158. to £1 5s. per cent, and for 
£2,384,000 in three months’ bills, the 
prices varying from £3 to £1 12s. per 
cent. We accepted £561,000 in six 
months’ bills, at an average price of 
£2 4s. 9d., and £1,639,000 in three 
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months’ bills, at an average price of 
£1 14s. 9d. While speaking on this 
subject, I cannot avoid making a passing 
allusion to the name of a gentleman 
who took a great interest in this as in 
many other economical measures, and 
who, by his able advice, contributed not 
a little to the successful adoption of the 
scheme in question; but who has very 
recently, to our regret, been removed 
from us, and by whose death I am sure 
England has sustained a great loss. I 
refer to the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
who was well known to Members of this 
House, and whose reputation extended 
over the country. Let me also acknow- 
ledge the handsome manner in which 
the Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of England assisted us in this matter. 
There is still another subject to which 
I wish to refer. It is time, I think, that 
something should be done to put an end 
to a scandal which has often been thrown 
in the teeth of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer—I mean the increasing defi- 
ciency upon the Savings Bank accounts. 
There has been a great misconception in 
the mind of the public as to the nature 
of the deficiency, and fears have even 
been expressed that the funds of the 
depositors were in some way in danger. 
Of course, everybody who knows any- 
thing of the matter is aware that there 
is no ground whatever for such an appre- 
hension. Perhaps I ought to apologize 
to the Committee for making this obser- 
vation; but these things are read outside, 
and it is desirable that there should be 
no mistake on the point in the mind 
of the public. There is not the slightest 
suspicion that the funds entrusted to the 
Government are not equal to any call 
that may be made upon them. At the 
same time, as a question of accounts, 
and as one affecting the Exchequer, the 
matter is in an unsatisfactory and not 
altogether a creditable position. I ven- 
tured two years ago to deal with this 
question. I fell into an error in the 
manner in which I desired to deal with 
it. I am not now going to raise the 
question ; but I think I may venture to 
say that it was somewhat misunderstood 
at the time. What I propose now is of 
a very much simpler character, and is 
not intended, I may say, to be of the 
nature of a great measure of Savings 
Bank reform. I merely wish to stop the 
leak. Before long it will probably be- 
come the duty of Parliament to consider 
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the whole position of these banks, and to 
determine whether any changes should 
be made in the arrangements under 
which they are conducted. But I do not 
want to enter into these questions, and 
IThopeI may be allowed to bring for- 
ward the humble proposal which I have 
to make without being compelled to go 
into the wide general question. I will 
not touch the question of the so-called 
eapital deficiency. That is difficult to 
ascertain. But what we can ascertain 
and deal with is the excess of interest 
paid or credited year by year by the 
National Debt Commissioners to the 
Trustees of Savings Banks, over and 
above the interest earned by the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners on the funds 
in their hands on account of the Savings 
Banks. That is easily ascertainable. It 
is stated at the end of every year, on the 
20th November. I propose that year by 
year that sum should be brought under 
the notice of Parliament with the view 
of having the amount voted. I propose, 
also, that where there is an excess on 
the other side—as there is in the case of 
the Post Office Savings Banks—that is 
to say, where the interest received is in 
excess of theinterestcredited—we should 
bring the surplus into the Exchequer as 
revenue. The actual state of things will 
thus be kept before the eyes of the 
House and of the country, and whenever 
Parliament should wish to deal with the 
matter, there will be no difficulty in deal- 
ing with it. Now, I find that in the last 
year, the year ending November 20, 
1876, the excess of interest paid or cre- 
dited by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners to the Trustees of Savings Banks 
was £72,776, and that the excess of in- 
terest paid or credited to the Trustees of 
Friendly Societies was £49,647, making 
between the two an excess amounting to 
over £122,000. On the other hand, I see 
that the excess of interest which is stated 
to have been earned by the Government 
in respect of the Post Office Savings 
Banks is £159,000. From that sum, 
however, considerable deduction must 
be made, because the postal revenue 
bore a great amount of charge in 
respect of those banks which it ought 
not to bear. A correspondence is now 
going on to ascertain what deduc- 
tion should be made. It will bring it 
to a sum not very different from the 
amount I propose that we should vote 
in respect of the deficiencies. There- 
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fore, the financial effect of this opera- 
tion, so far as the Budget is concerned, 
will be, I may say, mi/. There will be 
about as much voted in Supply in 
respect of the deficiency as will be 
brought into the revenue by the profit 
on Post Office Savings Banks. I hope 
the plan will commend itself to the 
judgment of the House. 

I do not think I need trouble the Com- 
mittee with any further observations. I 
cannot say that it has been my fate or 
fortune to bring forward a brilliant 
Budget; yet I think it may be regarded, 
in the circumstances of the time, as not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen are well aware—for the fact has 
forced itself upon the attention not only 
of commercial circles, but of the whole 
community—that the times are, and 
have been, very unfavourable. The 
depression of trade which has kept 
down the elasticity of the revenue for 
the last two or three years still, unfor- 
tunately, continues, and there are but 
faint and feeble signs—if, indeed, any 
signs at all—of that revival of com- 
mercial prosperity for which we earnestly 
look. Ido not think the depression is 
confined to this country. In other 
countries we find that the state of 
things is even worse. But this, at all 
events, we may say—that the country 
is at present bearing with considerable 
firmness the charges which are laid upon 
it in order to maintain a sound financial 
system. I think no one can look can- 
didly and impartially into the financial 
system of this country without admitting 
that in its general principles—and I be- 
lieve I may go so far as to say even in 
its minute details—it is a sound system. 
I do not say that improvements might 
not be effected here and there. From 
time to time we have endeavoured, as 
other Governments have endeavoured, to 
bring about improvements. On the 
whole, however, I think the country 
may rest satisfied that its finances are 
in good order; that its taxation is not 
exceedingly burdensome; that there are 
existing resources which, if necessary, 
could be called upon, but which we 
hope it may not be necessary to call 
upon; that we proceed year by year 
upon the sound and wholesome system 
of maintaining the public credit, that 
we are reducing on a moderate but sys- 
tematic plan the National Debt—in 
short, that the country is being main- 
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tained in a position which I may desig- 
nate as one of financial strength. There 
is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to put any unnecessary strain or 
pressure on the taxpayers of the country. 
We desire, above all things, to keep 
down the cost of government in every 
possible way consistent with efficiency. 
We desire, in every possible way, to 
keep down the demands made for either 
naval or military expenditure to the 
amount strictly necessary to keep the 
great Services in an efficient condition. 
We believe that the Government of this 
country and the military and naval 
Services of this country are worth the 
money that is expended upon them. We 
believe that the country is in a sound 
and healthy condition in case we should 
be called upon unfortunately to enter 
into struggles such as we do not care to 
contemplate. But we are convinced that 
our strength lies in endeavouring to 
husband and nurse our resources, and 
in endeavouring, as far as possible, to 
keep taxation steady and uniform, and 
not to disorder them by great fluctua- 
tions or great alterations in our system 
of revenue or expenditure. We believe 
there is nothing more important to a 
country than that there shall be reason- 
able certainty as to what the country 
shall have to pay and how it shall be 
called upon to pay it. Therefore, al- 
though it is not a very brilliant result 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
arrive at, I may say that I find some 
consolation—and I may even say that I 
rejoico—that I am in a position to say 
that though you have at present only a 
small surplus, yet there is no deficiency, 
and if there is no chance of any remis- 
sion of taxation, there is, on the other 
hand, no necessity for any addition. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, col- 
lected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chap- 
ter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains Se under Schedules (A) 
(C) (D) or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 

of Pence; 
And For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
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Tenéments, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of One Penny 


H ; 
In Sectiend end Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876, for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: It is almost im- 
possible for a person who took down a 
few vague figures on a moment’s notice, 
to discuss the position in which we find 
ourselves after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the 
general result is, that after three years 
we have no remission of taxation, but a 
slight increase of taxes through the 
steady increase of the public charges. 
This is a large question, as the Budget 
itself is, and must be considered after 
we have had reasonable time to con- 
sider the statement which has just been 
made. In the first place, I must congra- 
tulate my right hon. Friend on the at- 
tainment of that happy position which 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Chester (Mr. Dodson) predicted would 
be the most desirable in which any 
Minister of Finance could find himself— 
namely, that the most sensational Budget 
would be one in which there was no 
change at all. Before asking one or two 
questions, I wish to say with respect 
to the statement which has just been 
brought before us, that in certain re- 
spects the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be received generally 
with satisfaction. Such, in my opinion, 
is the suggestion made about the savings 
banks, which, whether it is accepted or 
not, is a simple and business-like pro- 
posal. I must also congratulate him 
upon the admirable suggestion on the 
disposition of the miscellaneous revenues. 
There are other points of detail in which 
the statement will be satisfactory, and 
these give evidence of the success of 
some of the minor legislation which has 
recently been passed. An example of 
this is the formation of the second sink- 
ing fund, which, as far as the figures go, 
has been thoroughly satisfactory. I 
must look to other points for details, but 
this has been done without any inter- 
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ference with the regular system, which, 
as far as I am concerned, has given me 
an agreeable surprise. I want, how- 
ever, to say a few words about the in- 
come and expenditure of last year, and 
to call the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to that very remarkable 
portion of the receipts which shows an 
increase of £100,000—the exact amount 
is £153,000—which arises entirely from 
one particular item of revenue. But 
that has nothing whatever to do with 
the taxation of the country, which falls 
short of the estimate through a miscal- 
culation. The calculation, for example, 
upon the miscellaneous receipts was that 
there would be a yield of £4,100,000, 
while the actual income was £4,490,000, 
so that these items were under-estimated 
by £390,000; but, if they had yielded 
no more than was anticipated, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would find him- 
self in a deficit of close upon £250,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER remarked that if the miscel- 
laneous receipts had produced no more 
than the estimate, the result might have 
been disappointing, but there would 
have been no deficit because of the 
saving on expenditure. 

Mr. CHILDERS: That is a polite 
explanation, and no doubt ‘ disappoint- 
ment’’ isagood term fordeficit. However, 
I want to point out to the House what 
it must have noticed from the analysis of 
the four quarters of the year. The re- 
sult of the revenue in the three divisions 
of Oustoms, Excise, and Stamps was 
such as ought to be well studied by the 
House and the country, and is well de- 
serving of any explanation the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can give. In 
the first part of the year the Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps give £482,000 more 
than in the corresponding part of 1875-6. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer anti- 
cipated these would give £113,000 more 
—that is to say, in the first half-year 
the Customs, Excise, and Stamps gave 
£369,000 more than was estimated in 
the Budget. In the second half of the 
year, while the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer anticipated they would produce 
£113,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1875-6, they really pro- 
duced £582,000 less—that is to say, the 
last half-year fell off by no less than 
£695,000. If we analyze these figures 
we shall gain the following results :— 
In the third quarter of the year, the 
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Customs, Excise, and Stamps gave a re- 
sult worse than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s anticipations, at the rate of 
£1,250,000 a-year, and in the fourth 
quarter they gave a result worse than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s anti- 
cipation at the rate of £1,530,000 a- 
year. Therefore you have this result— 
that whereas in the first half of the year 
the revenue was fairly progressive, and 
the great items of revenue gave signs of 
improvement, in the third quarter they 
fell short of the Budget Estimates at the 
rate of £1,250,000, and in the fourth 
quarter at the rate of £1,500,000. Now, 
it appears to me that this is a matter 
for grave consideration; and, although 
I am the last person in the world to 
take upon myself to question the Revenue 
Estimates which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer submits to the House on his 
own responsibibility after consulting 
with the Heads of the great Revenue 
Departments, yet I think it is quite 
right to criticise them, and perfectly 
right to put to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the question that, considering 
that in the fourth quarter of the year the 
Estimates have fallen off at the rate of 
£1,500,000, are you safe in only esti- 
mating a faliing off in those items at the 
rate of something over £200,000? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able 
to explain that; but it certainly would 
seem that the diminution in the revenue 
under those sources is proceeding at so 
rapid a rate as hardly to justify him 
in anticipating so slight a decrease in 
the revenue. There is another point 
connected with the receipts of last 
year to which I wish to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention. Two 
years ago the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained that one item had 
been postponed from the end of March 
to the beginning of April. Though 
there was something remarkable in that, 
it passed; but there is now a remark- 
able state of things with respect to the 
aggregate revenue received at the end 
of the last financial year and at the be- 
ginning of the present year. In the 
third week of March the revenue re- 
ceived was £1,366,000; in the fourth 
week it was £1,766,000; but in the first 
week of April it was only £1,068,000 
—that is to say, that in the last week of 
March the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
received more than in the first week of 
April by no less than £700,000. It may 
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be said that there is some difference 
between those two weeks on account of 
Easter occurring; but that is not the 
case, because each of those two weeks 
included five revenue days, and there- 
fore they might be fairly compared to- 
gether. The fact, therefore, that in the 
first of those five days the right hon. 
Gentleman received £700,000 more than 
he did in the following five days, is a 
circumstance that requires to be ex- 
plained. In the year 1872 Easter day 
fell on the 1st of April, as in the pre- 
sent year, and then the last week of the 
financial year had five days, and the 
first week of the new financial year had 
also five days. The comparison between 
1872 and 1877 is therefore complete, 
because in the former year, as in the 
latter, an additional income tax was 
imposed. I find that in 1872, in the 
third week in March, the total receipts 
were £1,522,000; in the fourth week, 
£1,422,000; and in the first week in 
April, £1,631,000. Taking the income 
tax receipts for the same three weeks 
of 1872, they were in the third week 
£234,000; in the fourth of five days it 
was £337,000; and in the first week of 
April itwas £302,000. But in 1877, in the 
third week in March, it was £311,000; 
in the fourth week £339,000; and in 
the first week in April only £76,000. 
Now, Sir, these figures, unless some ex- 
planation can be received, leave this con- 
clusion—that in the last week of March, 
1877, somebody took very good care 
that there should be a large amount of 
revenue paid into the Exchequer to the 
detriment of the first week in April. 
I should think that something like 
£400,000 was artificially got into the 
Treasury to the detriment of the first 
week in April. Thus the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been able to frame 
a satisfactory Budget as to the accounts 
of last year, because he had £390,000 
miscellaneous revenue more than he had 
expected, and £400,000 tax revenue 
more than he would have had if the 
receipts of the last week in March and 
the first week in April had followed the 
ordinary and natural course. But I 
want to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for some information with re- 
ference to the expenditure of last year. 
In the first place, he congratulated the 
Committee on the fact of the expenditure 
of last year being so much below the 
aggregate of the Appropriation Bill, 
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and he said the original Budget Esti- 
mate was only exceeded by £80,000. 
But I would remind him that it was the 
rule and practice of the former Govern- 
ment, almost without exception, to keep 
the expenditure of the year within, and 
considerably within, the Budget Esti- 
mate. I know of only one year, while 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) held 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which the Budget Estimate was ex- 
ceeded. Whereas, all we can congratu- 
late the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon this year is, that it is only a little 
exceeded, and that the excess is only a 
small one as compared with the very 
heavy expenses of the years 1874-5. I 
also notice that a Supplementary Vote 
for the Army is taken, and yet the Army 
expenditure is under the estimated sum. 
It is remarkable that in the Army Esti- 
mates they should have so miscalculated 
as to come down for a Supplementary 
Vote of £100,000 or £200,000. Well, 
Sir, I think I have said all that can be 
said as to the amount of expenditure of 
last year. We know that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has miscalculated his 
revenue, and that he has got £400,000 
or £500,000 at the end of March which 
ought to have been at the end of April. 
Of course, that is all the better for the 
new year; but I do not think that, 
without additional explanation, such an 
unusual circumstance should pass. Now, 
Sir, I come to the revenue and expendi- 
ture estimated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the present year. I have al- 
ready pointed to the very small diminu- 
tion he has allowed in receipts, and I 
think some explanation is required why 
he has only allowed £278,000 diminution 
in the three great heads of Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps, as during the last 
quarter it has fallen off at the rate of 
£1,500,000 per annum, and during the 
last six months at the rate of £1,300,000 
or £1,400,000 per annum. To justify 
an estimated improvement on the pre- 
sent rate of income of £1,000,000, re- 
quires some evidence. I have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will give it 
us. I congratulate him heartily on the 
success of his Government; but in an- 
other matter must congratulate him on 
its non-success. I congratulate him 
most heartily on the non-success of the 
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Prisons Bill last year. If it had suc- 
ceeded, he would have come to us to- 
day for £400,000 or £500,000, instead 
of having a surplus of £226,000. There- 
fore, he may be thoroughly congratu- 
lated on having escaped what would 
have been a most humiliating position. 
But there is another new charge be- 
sides that for the Prisons Bill, as to 
which we ought to have some explana- 
tion. After a very long delay, the Com- 
mittee on Army Promotion and Retire- 
ment has reported, recommending cer- 
tain steps which will lead to an aggre- 
gate expenditure of something over 
£1,000,000 a-year; and even deducting 
the present charge, there will be an in- 
crease of something like £500,000 or 
£600,000 per annum. I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to havetold 
us where and to what extent it is probable 
the charge will affect this next Budget. 
This proposal has been before the Go- 
vernment nearly a year, if not a full 
year. The Secretary of State for War 
is pledged to carry it out in principle, if 
not in detail, and if adopted during the 
present year it will certainly add 
£300,000 or £400,000 to the expendi- 
ture. There goes the surplus at one 
blow. When, therefore, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer put before us these 
figures, I cannot help thinking it would 
have been more prudent if he had 
warned the Committee and the country 
that such a charge might happen, must 
happen, during the year, the Govern- 
ment having pledged themselves to 
bring in a measure to carry out the 
views of the Commission. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will explain 
how this is, for we ought to know whe- 
ther this surplus of £226,000 is a real 
surplus, or whether he has not in petto, 
if he has not already in reality, and in 
fact, a charge which will eat that up, 
and also, in all probability, land him in 
a deficit. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred also to the state of the account 
with respect to the Funded and Un- 
funded Debt, and in respect to this I 
must congratulate myself on having last 
year formed an Estimate which is correct 
within about £100,000. I ventured to 
form an Estimate last year which was 
looked upon, if not inside the House, 
outside of it, as a very unfair one to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I ventured to 
say that, so far as I could estimate, the 
aggregate Funded and Unfunded Debt 
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would stand at the present time at 
£775,000,000. According to the figures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
figures stand nearer £776,000,000 than 
£775,000,000 ; and therefore we are en- 
titled to say we did not exaggerate in 
our comparison of the reduction made 
by the Government and that made by 
ourselves when in Office. After making 
full allowance in that calculation for 
assets which ought to he credited to the 
Government in showing their net lia- 
bility, lei me remind the House what 
those figures are. Allowing for ad- 
ditional taxes and the improvement in 
net indebtedness, the present Govern- 
ment, in four years, have reduced the 
National Debt by £14,000,000, while 
the late Government in five years had 
reduced it £40,000,000. In fact, it was 
the reduction of over £8,000,000 annu- 
ally against £5,000,000. I put forward 
these figures believing them to be right ; 
but I shall be very glad to have them 
corrected. When we hear so much of 
the Sinking Fund and the great progress 
made by the present Government in the 
reduction of the Debt, I like to look at 
the sum total of the whole, and not at 
the number of different channels through 
which the reduction has been effected, 
to see how much the Debt has been re- 
duced rather than to look at the number 
of weapons employed. No doubt, we 
had only three weapons employed ; while 
you have four. Our three weapons re- 
duced the Debt at the rate of £8,000,000 
a-year, while your four reduced it at the 
rate of only £5,000,000. I give these 
figures in order that, if wrong, they may 
be corrected ; and I think when we come 
to debate the Budget, after full con- 
sideration of these figures, we shall be 
able to do so with some advantage to 
the country. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD wished to con- 
gratulate the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the exceedingly satisfactory 
character of the Budget he had just 
delivered tothe House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had explained, and 
even apologized, for not having made 
a brilliant Budget ; but, for his part, 
he had an intense dread of brilliant 
Budgets. Consummate eloquence and 
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very intricate reasoning were only re- 
quired to recommend doubtful measures, 
or to conceal matters which ought to be 
known. The best argument and the 
best logic in a Budget speech was the 
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logic of figures, and, if they were satis- 
factory and clear, no other eloquence 
was required to recommend the Budget 
to the House. In that respect he gave 
his right hon. Friend great credit, for 
nothing could be more thoroughly clear 
and transparent than his Financial 
Statement. Everybody could follow it 
from beginning to end, and not only did 
it lay clear the accounts of the past year, 
but it promised to make future State- 
ments still more clear by improvements 
in setting out both the revenue and the 
expenditure. In both of these particu- 
lars there was great room for improve- 
ment. To put miscellaneous receipts 
under different heads was a great im- 
provement in itself; and,if he might 
suggest, it would be still better if the 
Post Office and Telegraph Departments 
were taken by themselves, not as taxes, 
but as industrial occupations, undertaken 
by the Government for the general ad- 
vantage, in the management of which, 
after paying all the expenses of adminis- 
tration, there remained a very large sur- 
plus to the credit of the account. If his 
right hon. Friend was challenged with 
having made certain miscalculations in 
his Budget, and was told that it was only 
by an accident that he was saved from a 
deficit, the accident being that while he 
overrated his receipts on one side, he 
underrated his expenditure on the other, 
he should reply that an offence of that 
kind was always treated by the House 
as of a very venial character, as it was 
impossible for anyone not a prophet to 
foretell what would be the product of 
the great sources of revenue, or what 
would be the exact amount of expendi- 
ture under unforeseen circumstances. 
The very close proximity of the amounts 
he had laid down with those of the 
revenue and expenditure entitled him to 
the credit of great accuracy, both as re- 
garded his own figures and those of the 
individuals on whom he depended for 
the compilation of his materials. He 
had nothing to say as to the contents of 
the Budget, but he did wish to say some- 
thing as to its omissions. His right hon. 
Friend had said the financial system 
of this country was essentially sound 
and safe. He quite agreed with that 
statement, and the reason was that they 
did not spend more than they had. 
Their expenditure was guided by prin- 
ciples of moderation and caution, and 
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credit that this country enjoyed—far 
superior to that of any other country in 
the world. But while he gave high 
praise to their financial system, he must 
say that our fiscal system was entitled 
to no praise at all. Our fiscal system— 
meaning by that the system by which 
the revenue was raised—was full of im- 
perfections of the most serious character. 
So long as the Imperial taxes remained 
subject to the present law which regu- 
lated their levy, he thought they could 
hardly say that our system was one 
which did not need amendment. One 
would hardly expect the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to enter on the considera- 
tion of amendments of our fiscal system 
at this stage of the Budget; but his 
right hon. Friend could easily ascertain 
the feeling of the House on those points 
in which that system was unequal and 
required amending; and he (Mr. Hub- 
bard) trusted that the opportunity might 
be afforded in the course of the present 
Session. In the meantime, there did 
not seem to be any other point on which 
the Budget, as regarded the finances of 
the year, required serious amendment. 
He approved of the new statement of 
accounts with regard to savings banks, 
because it suggested the possibility of 
their further improvement by the ad- 
justment of the interest allowed to de- 
positors. He would now content him- 
self with bearing his testimony to the 
clearness, the general ability, and the 
satisfactory character of the Budget, re- 
serving for some future opportunity his 
right to criticise various points of detail 
contained in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement. 

Mr. BAXTER said, it had been 
stated that the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not well be 
criticised on the night of the Financial 
Statement; but on this occasion there 
were no proposals to discuss, and he de- 
sired to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, because very few opportunities 
were afforded them, of saying a few 
words in regard to the financial position 
of the country, which he did not think 
was quite as satisfactory as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was disposed to 
consider it. The statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman had filled his mind with 
a good deal of apprehension. It was 
perfectly obvious—indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman confessed it—that the 
revenue of the country had entirely lost, 
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at all events for the moment, all the 
elasticity which had characterized it in 
a most remarkable manner for many 
years past. It was declining in many 
very important branches, and he was 
afraid that that decline was only begin- 
ning. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) said he 
would be the last man to criticize Esti- 
mates brought forward by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, of course, was well 
advised ; but last year, in a discussion 
which took place on a Motion proposed 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), he (Mr. Baxter) ventured to 
doubt whether the hopes of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to 
revenue would be realized; and, not- 
withstanding his demurring to the 
statement made by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract, it 
appeared that this year they had been 
saved from a deficit—not a large one— 
by the exertions of the income tax col- 
lectors, and by that remarkable windfall 
of £400,000 of miscellaneous receipts 
which had not been anticipated. The 
revenue from Customs and Excise 
during the last two quarters had fallen 
off greatly. He believed the Customs 
yielded £328,000 less than the estimate 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Stamps were £110,000 less; and 
that ought to be a note of warning to 
the House. Now, the point on which 
he expected that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have said something, 
but on which he was disappointed, was 
this—that it was not the first year or 
two of bad trade that told upon the re- 
venue. Experience had proved over 
and over again that the commerce and 
industries of the country might be in a 
very depressed state indeed, carried on 
in many instances without any profit, 
and in some cases even at a loss; and 
yet the wages-earning portion of the 
community might not suffer during that 
time, and the revenue not be seriously 
affected. It was only after a consider- 
able period had elapsed, especially at the 
end of a term of bad trade, and even 
when the prospects of trade and com- 
merce were beginning to brighten, that 
the revenue from the Customs and Ex- 
cise began to diminish. That was the 
stage at which he was afraid they had 
arrived. He had not the slightest wish 
to criticise the Budget in any Party 
spirit; but he was convinced that many 
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country and the prospects of the re- 
venue. He did not know any great 
manufacturing industry of this country 
at present making a large profit, and he 
knew that many of them were carried 
on at a very serious loss. He heard the 
other day that the Spring purchases 
made this year in London by country 
houses had been on a much reduced 
scale in comparison with the purchases 
made during the last 10 or 12 years. 
He was sorry to say he could speak from 
personal experience of the state of the 
foreign markets for manufactured goods. 
They never were worse. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a general allu- 
sion to the depressed condition of the 
markets of the world. Perhaps that 
might, in a great measure, be the effect 
of the two great wars; but, be that as 
it may, there could be no doubt that the 
commerce of the world was at present in 
a most unsatisfactory state. We were 
largely dependent on the United States 
of America. It was our greatest market. 
What was the present condition of 
that country? So far from there being 
any improvement, the Customs there 
had gone down greatly, and were 
still diminishing. The rate of wages 
was also falling, and many of the 
factories in New England were closed. 
He observed only yesterday a statement 
issued by the trades unions in America 
to the effect that there were no fewer than 
2,000,000 of people out of employment 
in the United States. There was nota 
merchant in that House who did not 
know how very severe had been the de- 
pression in the other great markets in 
which we were interested—such, for 
instance, as Chili and the River Plate. 
They had suffered very heavily, and he 
need not tell hon.’ Members that in 
India, China, and Japan not only had 
there been no profit, but very severe 
losses had been sustained, and that the 
trade there at present was in a state of 
collapse. If they added that to the state 
of Europe, the poverty of Germany and 
the dangerous condition of the markets 
of the Levant, the House would see that 
there was no prospect before us of im- 

roved trade and a buoyant Exchequer. 

nder those circumstances, it behoved a 
great nation like England to put its 
house in order and look its financial 
position fairly in the face. He was 
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sorry to think that it had not been done 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
night. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman clearly comprehended the 
main facts of the present state of trade 
as affecting the financial condition of the 
country. In a time like this, when trade 
was very bad, and likely to be bad for 
a considerable time to come, he doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s cal- 
culations with respect to the income tax 
would be realized. He doubted very 
much whether the Government would 
get £260,000 more from that source than 
they received last year, because, in times 
like the present, the commercial portion 
of the community did not contribute in 
proportion so much to the income tax as 
did the proprietors of land, professional 
men, and annuitants, and if the de- 
pression continued they would have to 
resort to new taxation. The state of the 
revenue of the country was such as he 
anticipated that there would be nothing 
to remit and that nothing would be 
wanted ; but he was satisfied that if they 
went on spending money as they had 
done they would have next year to face 
a very large deficit, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have to meet 
with additional taxation. They had but 
very few resources to fall back on; and, 
much as he deplored the difficulty they 
had to get the people to realize the 
financial state of the country, and to 
listen to economists, there were various 
indications afloat which showed that it 
would be a very dangerous experiment 
for any Government, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, to attempt to add very 
much more to the taxation of the 
country in times of profound peace. 
The estimated expenditure, as far as 
he could make out, was £668,000 more 
than that of the past year. From his 
place in Parliament he wished to pro- 
test against this continual increase in 
the expenditure of the country. Year 
by year, especially when the Gentlemen 
on the opposite side were in power, the 
expenditure went on increasing ; and his 
belief was that before many years passed 
it would be found absolutely necessary 
to reduce the expenditure. Other coun- 
tries had reduced theirs. The United 
States had most conspicuously reduced 
their expenditure with a firm and un- 
sparing hand; and, although some right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting beside him might 
not concur in his view, he held that there 
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was nothing in the world to prevent us 
from following the example of America, 
if we only had a little more moral cour- 
age. With regard to the Civil Service 
Estimates, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had shown a very careful hand. When 
he (Mr. Baxter) had the honour of hold- 
ing that Office, he endeavoured to bring 
in those Estimates at an early date; but 
his hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had outstripped all his Predecessors in 
that respect. The effect of that course 
would, however, appear to be to swell 
the Supplementary Estimates to a large 
extent, and so to disturb the caleula- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as to compel the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to lay before the House, in his 
Budget, a statement which was not 
absolutely correct. It was quite clear, as 
far as the Estimates for the Civil Service 
were concerned, for the general govern- 
ment of the country, they could expect 
very little reduction; but he did hope 
that the present financial condition of 
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the country would put an end to the| 
modern plan of transferring the burden | 


of taxes from the localities to the Im- 
perial Exchequer. That plan had re- 
sulted in many instances in removing 
the burdens from counties and placing it 
on the towns; and, if the plan were 
persevered in for another two years, it 
would make a very miserable man of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But if we 
were really to reduce our expenditure 
in any sensible proportion, and so pre- 
vent additional taxation, we must, after 
all, come to the military expenditure— 
to what the present Prime Minister had 
called ‘‘ bloated armaments.” During 
the 22 years he had been a Member of 
the House he had watched very closely 
all financial questions; and in almost 
every one of those years the House was 
told that when such and such a change 
or reform had been brought about the 
Army expenditure could then be re- 
duced. Our foreign policy had been 
quite changed ; we did not now interfere, 
and quite properly, in every dispute on 
the Continent, but reserved ourselves for 
greatoccasions; we had equippeda Volun- 
teer force, very numerous and efficient, 
which the House was repeatedly told 
would enable us to keep down the mili- 
tary expenditure. We had also a Navy, 
which was open to criticism, but he felt 
perfectly satisfied that it could hold 
its own against any combined Navies in 
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the world. But what was of more im- 
portance than that was that they had 
passed measures which had produced 
good feeling, contentment, and happiness 
among the great body of the people; and 
yet, notwithstanding these important 
changes, the expense of the British Army 
was as great as it had ever been before 
any of them was effected. He considered 
the vast expenditure was indefensible. 
He was not advocating the abolition of 
a standing Army; but what he desired 
was that, having altered our policy in 
many respects, and having left the Co- 
lonies to defend themselves, we should 
not do as had been done—namely, add 
charges to the military expenditure. 
He had only one word more to say, and 
that was to deplore the fact that the 
House of Commons appeared to have 
abdicated its ancient and honourable 
function of keeping down the national 
expenditure, and had become the chief 
source of the additions that were made 
to it. He was delighted with what had 
fallen from the Secretary to the Treasury 
the other night on this subject. During 
the time he (Mr. Baxter) held Office at 
the Treasury nothing annoyed him more 
than that the very men who criticised 
the Estimates in detail, which would save 
perhaps a thousand or two a-year, went 
to the Treasury and urged the adoption 
of schemes which, if adopted, would 
have cost millions of pounds. One of the 
dangers we were now incurring was 
that the Representatives of the people 
should look with apathy at a rapidly- 
growing expenditure, which might lead 
to financial embarrassment. No man 
could be more delighted than he would 
be if next year, or the year after, the 
state of the finances of the country were 
better than at present ; but he must say 
that the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had produced a very serious 
impression on his mind, and he was very 
much afraid that the prospects of the 
trade and commerce of the country were 
not so good as the right hon. Gentleman 
imagined. 

Mr. O'REILLY rejoiced that the tax- 
payers of the country were not to be sub- 
jected to another turn of the screw. The 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) had only expressed what was the 
feeling of a large proportion of our fel- 
low-countrymen—what had been called 
‘‘an ignorant impatience of taxation.” 
The burdens of the taxpayer were rising, 
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and theye was no prospect of their dimi- 
nishing. They had heard this evening ex- 
pressions of commiseration for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for having met 
with a declining revenue. He utterly 
disputed the accuracy of that statement. 
The revenue had not declined during the 
four years the present Government held 
Office. It was true the revenue was no 
longer advancing “‘ by leaps and bounds,” 
but it was not diminishing. In 1873-4 
the revenue was £76,500,000 ; next year, 
under the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, there was a prospective sur- 
plus of £6,000,000, and the right hon. 
Gentleman cut off some considerable 
sources of income, and yet the revenue 
was £75,000,000. In 1875-6 it was 
£77,000,000; in 1876-7 it was 
£78,500,000, and for the coming year 
it was estimated at £79,000,000, thus 
showing a steady progressive increase 
every year. But if our revenue had in- 
creased our expenditure had increased 
far more. In 1873-4 it was £73,500,000 ; 
in 1874-5—the first year in Office of the 
present Government—it was £74,000,000; 
ini 1875-6 it was £75,500,000; in 1876-7 
it was £78,250,000; and in 1877-8 the 
Budget Estimate wasnearly £79,000,000; 
and he thought there would be very little 
change out of that amount when the Bill 
had been paid. There wasnoextraordinary 
or unforeseen reason to account for this 
increase. There had not been any war, 
and so far as the cost of the abolition of 
Purchase was concerned, the Govern- 
ment was only carrying out the plans 
of their Predecessors. [The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excurquer: And paying for 
them.] Their Predecessors had also to 
pay for them, and the only Minister who 
at all showed a disposition to commit the 
country to an increased expenditure, 
when he talked of phantom ships and a 
paper Fleet, had yet been able to remedy 
all that by an expenditure of £50,000. 
It was not the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that they had to complain of, but 
the Colleagues by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The right hon. Gentleman 
should have known that his Colleagues 
were likely to bring forward increased 
Estimates, yet his general financial policy 
was open to this criticism—that he had 
not only, in his first year of Office, given 
remission of taxation, but actually cut up 
by the roots an important source of reve- 
nue, the sugar duties. In 1874 he dis- 
counted the full anticipated increase of 
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revenue, and he had done so ever since, 
bringing us to the extremely narrow 
margin of expected surplus at which we 
had now arrived. Last year he found 
himself short of revenue, with the neces- 
sity of increased taxation, and proposed 
just that increase of income tax which 

e thought sufficient, but cut up by the 
roots a very considerable source of reve- 
nue largely extending the exemptions 
from income tax, and thereby reducing 
its revenue-producing power. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had left the 
income tax on its old footing we should 
be safe this year; but in that case, again, 
the right hon. Gentleman had given up 
a source of revenue. But what he (Mr. 
O’Reilly) wished particularly to point 
attention to was, that it was not a de- 
clining revenue we had to complain of, 
but an inreasing expenditure. 

Mr. GORST observed that the right 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had pointed to the increase of expendi- 
ture, and had uttered the usual lamenta- 
tion over the extravagance of a Con- 
servative Government. Now, the in- 
crease of expenditure this year was 
£660,000, and he (Mr. Gorst) would be 
able in a very few words to dispose of 
the whole of that increase of expendi- 
ture. In the first place, there was an 
extra charge of £300,000 for the extinc- 
tion of the Debt. There went at one 
stroke of the pen one-half of the increase; 
then there was an increase in the interest 
for local loans and the Suez Canal Loan 
of £127,000. There was also an inerease 
in the revenue departments of the Post 
Office and Telegraphs of £194,000. Was 
that increase an evidence of extrava- 
gance? Why, it was expected that from 
that increase there would be more busi- 
ness to transact and more revenue re- 
ceived. Adding up these sums they 
arrived at a total of £621,000; so that 
the whole increase for which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were responsible was 
£48,000; and, as matter of fact, he did 
not believe that there was any such in- 
crease at all. Hon. Members had heard 
that the Government had adopted an 
improved system of keeping the ac- 
counts; but if Gentlemen opposite at- 
tempted to make political capital out of 
that fact by charging the Government, 
in the way which had been done, with 
increasing the expenditure, they would 
be doing their best to put an end to that 
improved system of accounting. He 
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strongly protested against any Member 
of the House—and especially against a 
Gentleman so conversant with public 
accounts as the right hon. Member for 
Montrose — making use in Committee 
of arguments on this subject which he 
must have known to be fallacious. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he regretted 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken had imputed to the 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) an attempt to advance fallacious 
arguments in order to deceive the Com- 
mittee and to make political capital. 
That was an unusual charge to put for- 
ward in the House, and he was sorry 
that his right hon. Friend to whom re- 
ference had been made was not now 
present to reply to it. His right hon. 
Friend was explaining the expenditure 
of this year as compared with that of 
1873. As to the credit taken for the 
present Government in regard to the 
extinction of Debt, why that process was 
no novelty. The late Government ex- 
tinguished the Debt in a far greater 
ratio than the present Government had 
done or could ever hope to do. The 
growth of expenditure in connection 
with the Post Office and Telegraph 
Departments had also been spoken of ; 
but that was a matter with which the 
late Government had also had to deal. 
He did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to blame for the increased 
Estimates. He had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be very 
thankful to some Members if they were 
a little more critical of the expenditure 
of the country; but the fact remained 
that there was to be an outlay of 
£26,000,000 on the Army and Navy at 
a time when the cost of materials for 
those Services was less than it had been 
on the average of the last 20 years, and 
when, in some instances, it was but one- 
half of the price which obtained in 1873. 
He could not believe that the Estimates 
which had just been brought forward 
would be realized a year hence. A state 
of matters had now been arrived at when, 
he thought, it might fairly be said that 
the prosperity of the country was ebbing. 
His conviction was that we had entered 
upon a bad period—a period which 
would show a decline in the revenue, 
and which would prove that the anticipa- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were fallacious. In connection with his 
present Budget the right hon. Gentleman 
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had evidently been saved from a large 
deficit by a piece of good luck and by a 
great whip in all the Revenue Depart- 
ments—a whip which could not be borne 
time after time without making matters 
uncomfortable for somebody two or three 
years hence. Where did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer look for an augmenta- 
tion of the revenue? He lcoked to the 
income tax for an increase of £260,000; 
but he (Mr. Mundella) was sure that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would not 
share that sanguine expectation. Then, 
with respect to the Customs and Excise, 
there could be no doubt that in those 
two great items of income a decline was 
to be anticipated. The consuming power 
of the great mass of the people was 
enormously decreasing. Many of the 
working classes had come to the end of 
the savings which they had accumulated 
during years of prosperity, and to the 
end also of their credit; and what did 
that mean? It meant a decrease in the 
power to purchase exciseable articles, 
and perhaps the will was also less. He 
believed the national conscience was 
awakened to the sin of drinking, and 
therefore they might look to a decline 
in the revenue from the sources of 
Excise. But the manner in which this 
matter was regarded reminded him of a 
couplet which he might render— 
“To revenue be very kind, 
To expenditure be very blind.” 

As he had indicated, he believed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desired to 
keep the expenditure of the country as 
low as possible; but the spending De- 
partments were too strong for the right 
hon. Gentleman. He trusted, therefore, 
that the economists in the House would 
demand from the Government a decrease 
of expenditure. They must remember 
what would probably be the increased 
cost under the Prisons Bill, the Retire- 
ment and Purchase from the Army, and 
Deferred Pay schemes. 

Mr. STORER said, he was not pre- 
pared to ‘‘ rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” and that he doubted much that 
even angels, unless they were occupants 
of front benches, would be anxious to 
rush into a ‘‘ Budget.’”’ He did not blame 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. for 
the depression of the agricultural inte- 
rest of this country; but he wished to 
know why it was that when the English 
farmers were charged a penny in the 
pound for income tax the Irish and Scotch 
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farmers were let off at three-farthings in 
the pound? The Irish Members were 
constantly complaining that they had 
not equality, and calling for it; but he 
saw no reason why there should be in- 
equality in this matter, to the disadvan- 
tage of the English farmer. It operated, 
in fact, as a bonus to the Irish landlords 
to raise their rents. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would take the matter into 
consideration. It had often been said 
that the Irish and Scotch farmers did 
not make the same amount of profits as 
the English farmer did, but it was 
notorious that the contrary was the fact. 
Something had been said as to the de- 
pression of trade, but no allusion had 
been made to the depression of agricul- 
ture in this country. Never at any 
period that he could remember had it 
been so depressed as during the last 
three or four years. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that although his 
revenue from spirits had decreased, he 
had been saved by malt. Then he had 
been saved at the expense of the farmers; 
for the malt tax was a tax upon the 
agriculturist—a burden upon the pro- 
duction of corn and meat and dairy 
produce. In fact, agriculture—that was, 
tillage—was fast falling into a condition 
which would cause it to be driven out of 
the country altogether, for every day the 
land was being more and more laid 
down in grass. He hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not be un- 
mindful of these facts, and would take 
some steps to remedy the evils to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, it had rarely 
occurred that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had the fortune to come down 
to the House and produce a Budget in 
which revenue and expenditure were so 
nearly balanced as on the present occa- 
sion. In these very exceptional circum- 
stances, and in this year of financial tran- 
quillity, it would have been of great 
public advantage, he thought, had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taken into 
consideration the change which had 
taken place during the last 15 or 20 
years in the incidence of taxation, by 
which its burden had been to a large 
extent removed from the shoulders of 
the rich to those of the poor. He would 
not then enter into the subject, but 
should direct attention to it on next 
going into Committee of Ways and 
Means. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated that as 
far as India was concerned she paid 
£1,200,000 of the miscellaneous revenue. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, what amount had been paid on that 
account by India last year, and whether 
this was to be a permanent charge on 
the revenues of India? The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) had 
taunted Her Majesty’s Government with 
having done nothing to lessen the burdens 
of the country. Well, though there might 
have been no reduction of Imperial taxa- 
tion, there had been considerable re- 
ductions of local burdens. On the two 
items of police and prisons alone the 
burden of local taxation would be con- 
siderably lessened. As far as the pre- 
sent position of the country was con- 
cerned, he thought the Government 
might take some credit to themselves 
for having a surplus of £226,000, small 
as it was, instead of adeficit. Consider- 
ing the stagnation which prevailed in 
all branches of industry, the country, he 
believed, would be satisfied with the 
Financial Statement the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been enabled to 
make. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was not 
disposed to take much account of the 
remissions of local taxation to which 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) had referred. He especially 
alluded to the saving under the Prisons 
Bill; for it should be remembered that 
saving, if any, would not occur till next 
year. He (Mr. Whitwell) did not see 
how the depreciation in the trade of the 
country could be met by the next year’s 
revenue. With regard to the expendi- 
ture on superannuations, any hon. Mem- 
ber who attended to it must see that 
it was alarmingly increasing, and could 
not be met by the ordinary mode. The 
cost of the collection of the Customs 
showed an increase of £12,000, and 
that of the Inland Revenue an increase 
of £56,397, with no addition to the 
revenue. He thought the consolida- 
tion of those two Departments would 
prove beneficial to the finances of the 
country. The revenue of the Oustoms 
was collected at an enormous cost, and 
might be greatly reduced by consolida- 
tion of the Departments. He looked 
with great regret at the depression of 
the trade of the country, a depression 
which hung like an incubus on the 
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people, and was a disheartening dead 
weight. The condition of things in the 
East called upon the Government to act 
in a decided and definite manner, and 
they ought to determine that peace 
should prevail, and that promptly. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY called 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the high rate of duty 
levied upon manufactured silver. It 
appeared that although the manufac- 
ture of all other articles had increased, 
yet the manufacture of silver had de- 
creased by nearly 20 per cent. That 
trade generally had been very much de- 
pressed, but not through the want of 
energy and skill. He considered that 
if the duty were decreased there would 
be a large increase of employment in 
the trade—indeed, he would suggest, 
looking at the total amount of the duty— 
£100,000—that it should be taken off 
altogether. As to the depressed state 
of the country, he might say that the 
poor rates collected were considerably 
less now than in the years of high pros- 
perity—and that being so, he could not 
believe that the poorer classes were in 
such a depressed state as some persons 
seemed to imagine. That, he thought, 
argued well for the future. He must 
offer his congratulations to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the position 
he had been able to take up. He could 
not admit that his view of our financial 
prospects was over sanguine. He be- 
lieved the revenue would be perma- 
nently maintained in the same progres- 
sive state which had been indicated for 
a good many years past. 

Mr. CHADWICK congratulated the 
Government on the early period at which 
the Budget had been introduced, and 
also on the fact that the revenue had 
been made to balance the expenditure. 
But whilst saying that he ventured, 
looking at the present depressed state of 
trade, to predict that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had over-estimated the 
sum he was likely to derive from Cus- 
toms and Excise, he felt almost certain 
. that the right hon. Gentleman’s calcu- 
lations would not be verified. He sub- 
mitted that the incidence of the income 
tax and the mode of assessment were 
most unjust and inconsistent; and he 
believed that this tax could be made one 
of the most equitable and reliable, as it 
was one of the most necessary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but no 
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person at present appeared anxious to 
deal with it. There was no just ground 
for making a difference in the assessment 
on farms in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and there was no justice in not 
allowing fair deductions for depreciation 
in mills and manufactories, while de- 
ductions were allowed upon ships and 
railways. ‘The incidence and present 
mode of assessment under Schedule D 
was felt to be highly arbitrary and un- 
just by manufacturers and merchants 
and by professional men, and those 
having incomes of a precarious charac- 
ter, or dependent on life, or short leases. 
The Income Tax Returns were, in many 
cases, grossly incorrect, and he con- 
tended that if the tax were properly 
levied, £250,000 a-year more would be 
produced to the Exchequer, notwith- 
standing the making of those allowances 
for depreciation and those equitable 
adjustments to which he had referred. 
This was a question which he ventured 
to urge upon the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and he trusted that 
it would receive their serious considera- 
tion. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: This discussion has been an 
exceedingly interesting one. No doubt 
there are many Members of the Com- 
mittee who are willing and able to add 
to the information that has already been 
given to us, but I venture to appeal to 
them to allow this discussion now to 
close. We are all here as advocates of 
economy, and that economy should ex- 
tend not only to our money, but to our 
time. I wish to remind the Committee 
that the hour is advancing, and that my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board has an impor- 
tant Statement to make on the subject 
of the local taxation of the country—a 
subject which we are very anxious to 
take this evening with the Budget; and, 
moreover, it is essentially necessary for 
the conduct of Public Business that my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War should be able to proceed with 
the Mutiny Bill and get it through Com- 
mittee to-night. I must therefore re- 
quest hon. Members to allow me to an- 
swer the remarks which have been made 
in the course of this discussion, and I 
earnestly hope my right hon. Friend 
may be allowed to make his Statement, 
and that any comments upon it may be 
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deferred to some more reasonable oppor- 
tunity for discussion. In reply to the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), I have to state that of course 
an opportunity will be afforded for a 
thorough examination and criticism of 
the financial plans of the Government at 
the various stages of the Bill which will 
have to be introduced. At the present 
moment, however, as the Government 
are proposing no change whatever in 
the taxation of the country, there is no- 
thing to resist in connection with their 
proposals. Criticism, of course, it will 
always be open for hon. Members to 
apply, and criticism taking the range 
not only of our estimates of revenue, but 
also of the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, we shall be quite ready to meet; 
and I think it would be most profitably 
and conveniently applied on the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. What we are asking 
now is simply a renewal of the annual 
taxes which fall in, and which must be 
renewed. I suppose nobody would, 
under the circumstances, propose that 
we should have less than those taxes, 
and I suppose nobody is prepared to 
propose that we should have more; and, 
therefore, under these circumstances, 
whatever criticism hon. Members may 
be disposed to indulge in, I think we 
might to-night be allowed to pass our 
proposals, and defer any discussion on 
the general financial position of the 
country to another opportunity. I must 
here take the liberty of thanking the 
Committee for the very kind and friendly 
manner in which my Statement has been 
received, and I can assure hon. Members 
that I very much appreciate the language 
which has been used. Most certainly 
the criticisms that have been made upon 
our plans and the questions that have 
been asked are exceedingly fair, proper, 
and useful ; and I have not the slightest 
ground for complaint in respect of them. 
Now, the first point that I noticed in the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract, was that he made the obser- 
vation—which I was obliged to challenge 
at the moment—that if it had not been 
for the unexpected increase of the mis- 
cellaneous revenue I should have had a 
deficit. Ido not think that expression 
‘a deficit,” was fairly used. My right 
hon. Friend was quite right in saying 
that if it had not been for the increase 
of the miscellaneous, my revenue would 
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have fallen short of my Estimate; but a 
deficit, I take it, is the difference between 
the income and the expenditure, and if 
the income had been less than the ex- 
penditure I, of course, should have had 
a deficit. But my surplus at the end of 
the year is £443,000, and the increase of 
the miscellaneous is only £390,000 ; and, 
therefore, if I had not had that increase 
I should have had a small surplus of 
£50,000, owing to the savings upon ex- 
penditure. Some hon. Members have 
expressed doubts as to the correctness of 
the estimates of revenue which I have 
submitted to the Committee. This is the 
fourth Budget which I have had the 
honour to submit to the House, and on 
every occasion I have found that the 
estimates of revenue have been chal- 
lenged as they are challenged to-night. 
I can only say that they have been pre- 
pared with great care and with the great 
experience which the heads of the Reve- 
nue Departments possess. Although I 
will not say, and although they would 
not say, that in every particular respect 
the Estimates will be fulfilled, yet we 
submit them with confidence. Hitherto 
we have not landed the country in a 
deficit, and I trust we shall not do so 
this year. There are circumstances and 
events which may be stronger than our- 
selves; but I submit these Estimates as 
carefully and honestly prepared Esti- 
mates—with the full belief that they are 
a reasonable forecast of the year. Of 
course, we know that trade is bad; of 
course, we see that there is at present 
barely, if at all, any idea or prospect of 
a revival. I can, indeed, see some signs; 
but I do not wish to insist upon them. 
I see some signs in the imports; I see 
some signs in what the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) referred to, 
in the condition of the poor rates ; I see 
some signs in the expenditure on articles 
other than spirits and tobacco, which are 
popular among the lower classes. But 
I do not wish to insist upon these points. 
I admit that our position is a difficult 
one, and that we should be quite wrong 
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tion of the country by imposing a tax. 
That would be the most foolish thing 
that we could do. Asto the expenditure 
of the country, every endeavour—and I 
can honestly say the most earnest en- 
deavours—to keep it within proper limits 
will be made. I think the wisest course 
we can pursue is to keep the taxation 
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quiet and steady at the point at which it 
is; and I firmly believe myself that the 
result of the year will show that we have 
not taken an over-sanguine Estimate. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite com- 
ments upon the very great differences 
between the receipts of the revenue 
within the last two weeks of the last 
financial year and the first week of 
the present financial year, and he points 
out that there was a large increase 
in receipts within the last two or 
three weeks of the last financial year. 
Now, I am not prepared to explain al- 
together what may have led to that 
increase. There are, no doubt, circum- 
stances which would account for it; but 
Ican only say that it is certainly not 
due to any pressure put on by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, for I have been 
standing stillin the matter. But with 
regard to the Income Tax, I had a 
statement furnished to me the other day 
by the Board of Inland Revenue, no- 
tice having been already taken by them 
of this large increase. It appears that, 
in the first place, years of new assess- 
ment must be compared with other years 
of new assessment, and, therefore, you 
must not compare the year 1876 with 
either of the two preceding years. You 
must go back to the year 1874. In that 
year, when also there was a new assess- 
ment, circumstances were very different. 
The Act of 1876, under which a new 
assessment was to be made, was passed 
as late as the 1st of June, so that there 
were only seven months available for the 
business of printing and issuing forms 
of assessments, returns, &c., making 
the assessment, hearing the appeals, 
and completing the multifarious busi- 
ness connected with an assessment of 
upwards of £6,000,000. For the greater 
part of this work the Government had 
to depend on the local agencies. There- 
fore, it was evident that there was a 
great deal of work to be done, and to 
be done through machinery over which 
we had not much control. Then, last 
year, there was not only this question of 
the Act being passed rather late, but 
there were two other difficulties. First, 
there was an uncertainty as to whether 
the Valuation Act—which would have 
made a great difference--might be 
passed; and, secondly, we had a new 
system of exemptions. The consequence 
was, that undoubtedly the assessment 
and then the collection fell into arrear, 
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and that, towards the close of the finan- 
cial year, there was great uneasiness felt 
as to whether the proper amount of 
revenue would be brought into the Ex- 
chequer. There was some pressure, of 
which I myself was not cognizant, put 
by the Board of Inland Revenue on the 
collectors to bring in the amount of 
revenue to the Exchequer which was due 
at that time. The result is, not that 
they brought in one sixpence more than 
they were entitled to bring in, but that 
they brought in what it was calculated 
they would bring in—namely, four-fifths 
of the assessment decided upon. If 
they had not done so, we should have 
had to come with short returns to this 
Committee, and I should have had to 
explain that the Revenue was deficient 
in these circumstances and that it would 
be obtained next year. [Mr. CuILpERs 
here interposed a remark which did not 
reach the Gallery.] I think my right 
hon. Friend must know better than to 
place an implicit faith, as some other 
Gentlemen do, in the weekly Returns. 
There is, I think, no fallacy so great, 
even among the racing prophets, as the 
fallacy into which Gentlemen fall when 
they predict the results of the revenue 
from these weekly statements. I do not 
see in his place the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), who made 
rather a sharp attack upon us to-night; 
but I excused him, because I felt he was 
one of the disappointed prophets who 
had proved to be wrong, going down as - 
he did to the city of Carlisle to pro- 
phesy that we should have a deficit of 
£1,000,000, perhaps upon the faith of 
these weekly Returns. If my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers) makes himself 
uneasy as to the Returns of a particular 
week, let me commend to his attention 
the Return which will appear this week. 
It is equally fallacious, but it will sur- 
prise my right hon. Friend. Then my 
right hon. Friend said—‘‘ How is it 
that you have an Army saving, and 
also an Army Supplementary Esti- 
mate?’ The answer is, that the Army 
saving belonged to a different year, 
being a surrender from the year 1875-6. 
The surrender had reference to one year 
and the Estimate had reference to 
another. Again, my right hon. Friend 
desires information respecting the Army 
Promotion and Retirement. I am not at 
the present moment able to say much 
We are not yet in posses- 
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sion of the matured views of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War. A great deal, of course, depends 
upon his discretion; but the subject has 
not escaped my attention in the con- 
sideration of our position. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Baxter) gave us a sound and 
salutary admonition upon the propriety 
of keeping down our expenditure. Well, 
I can only say, for myself and for 
the Treasury, that we thank all those 
who have impressed that upon the 
House; and I do most cordially thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
pointed out how it is that Members of 
this House, though they are quite ready 
to come forward as critics, are also quite 
ready to come forward as horse-leeches, 
andentail upon us a considerable amount 
of expenditure. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
undoubtedly did charge us with going 
on this year with a course of reckless 
additions to the expenditure at a time 
which I am afraid he only too truly said 
was a time of unsatisfactory prospects. 
He charges us with adding £660,000 to 
the expenditure this year; but he was 
admirably answered by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) who pointed out that we are 
not doing anything of the sort; that we 
were adding £300,000 for payment of 
Debt—which is investing money in Con- 
sols; we added £127,000 to the interest 
we pay for loans—which is investing 
money in good securities of the different 
local authorities ; and again, the expen- 
diture for the Post Office Telegraph 
Service is not adding to the expendi- 
ture, being only an outlay to produce a 
revenue. The same principle might be 
carried further with regard to some of 
the extra receipts in the Civil Service 
Estimates. But I also wish to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman and others 
who have spoken, that if we are increas- 
ing expenditure upon these heads, it is 
not entirely due to to our own proceed- 
ings, but to the proceedings of our Pre- 
decessors. They are in the happy 
position of a gentleman who has given 
a good dinner to some of his friends and 
has, of course, obtained a great deal of 
popularity from his guests, and then has 


left somebody else to pay the bill. When | 
depression of the agricultural interest. 


they talk of this addition to expenditure 
I ask how many of these things are we 
answerable for? There is a charge of 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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£500,000 for Army Purchase. Who, I 
should like to know, is it that is respon- 
sible for the abolition of Purchase in 
the Army? I donot say whether the 
abolition was a good or a bad thing; 
but it is a legacy which has been left us 
by our Predecessors in Office. Again, 
there is a great increase in the Educa- 
tion Estimates. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite take great credit to themselves, 
and very naturally so, for all that they 
have done on the subject of Education ; 
but we have to pay for it, and it is, 
under the circumstances, I cannot 
help thinking, a little hard to accuse 
us of profligacy in our expenditure be- 
cause we carry out their work. I recol- 
lect that when two or three years ago 
the Sultan of Zanzibar was in this coun- 
try there was a rather good story told 
of him. It was said he was shown a 
picture of the Good Samaritan, and that 
he remarked the parable was one which 
applied to himself; that the poor man 
who wanted to be lifted up was the slave 
to be relieved, and that the excellent 
man who was relieving him was the 
English Government, and that he him- 
self was the person who would have to 
bear the burden of the body. I do not 
wish to make that comparison; but it 
seems to me, I must say, rather hard 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
should take all the credit of their Army 
Purchase and Education measures tu 
themselves and throw upon us the re- 
sponsibility of bearing the charges which 
they entail. The right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) made an ex- 
traordinary attack upon us for taking 
off the sugar duties and extending the 
exemptions of the Income Tax. This I 
regard as a curious attack, because I 
thought the removal of the sugar duties 
was a relief to the consumer, and there- 
fore an act for which we should have 
deserved some commendation rather than 
blame. As to the Income Tax, I may 
remark, in answer to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
O’Reilly), that I calculated it would pro- 
duce with all the exemptions at the rate 
of £1,835,000 per penny, whereas it may 
hnve produced £2,020,000, making a 
difference of something under £200,000. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Not- 
tinghamshire (Mr. Storer) spoke of the 
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depression of which he speaks is real. 
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It is not, however, I can assure him, 
a matter to which the Government are 
insensible. Since we have been in Office 
we have endeavoured, without adding 
to the other burdens of the country, to 
do what we could to relieve the rates. 
We have not had the means of doing 
more, and I am sure it would not be 
right, in the present state of the revenue, 
to ask the country to submit to more 
taxation for the purpose of relieving the 
agricultural interests of the country. It 
is to us a matter of great interest—not 
for any personal reasons—but because 
we believe that it is the great support 
of our manufacturing and commercial 
industries. The home trade is of great 
importance, and everything that is for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest 
must be for the benefit of the manufac- 
turing interest also, of whom the farmer 
is the best consumer. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
asked a question as to how much more 
India had to pay this year. The amount 
is, I think, £330,000, and the reasons 
for the payment are of a temporary cha- 
racter. There are certain arrears of 
£100,000 which have to be paid, and the 
capitalization of pensions amounts to 
£230,000. Those are all the explana- 
tions I have to offer. I can only say, 
in conclusion, that Iam much indebted 
to the Committee for the kindness with 
which they have received my Statement. 
I still entertain a very fervent hope that 
we shall find that our Estimates, which 
have been very carefully prepared, will 
be realized. But there are things beyond 
our calculation, and I can only say we 
have done the best we could; and I am 
fully convinced we should have done 
wrong if, for the mere purpose of hold- 
ing out a larger surplus, we had meddled 
with or increased taxation. It is a 
matter of very considerable importance 
as regards Public Business that we 
should be allowed to go on rapidly with 
the Business to night; that my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) should 
be allowed to make his Statement re- 
specting the Local Finances of the coun- 
try; and that then we should take up 
the Mutiny Bill, as it is really essential 
it should pass without delay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had in a most good- 
humoured way made a three-fold demand 
on the Committee. He asked them to 
conclude the debate on the Budget, to 
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hear the Financial Statement of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and then to take up the Mutiny 
Bill. They were all anxious to meet the 
views of the Government; but they had 
reason to complain that the Business had 
been so arranged that they were unable 
to have an exhaustive debate on any of 
those important subjects. [The Can- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer: Not at this 
stage.| The meaning of that was that 
the statements of the Government were 
to go forward to the public, and remain 
uncontradicted for weeks, and that when 
all the interest in them had passed, the 
discussion was to be resumed. The 
proposal of the Government to pass to 
other Business, if adopted, would lead 
to a bad precedent. There was in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s State- 
ment much to discuss, to examine, and 
much which they wished to know; and 
he wanted to know if they were to have 
an opportunity of further discussing the 
Budget in Committee of Ways and 
Means? He wished, he might add, to 
direct attention to one point in the ob- 
servations which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had just made. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he had been 
left the legacy by the late Government 
of the abolition of Purchase in the 
Army; but the late Government, in 
1878, when they were responsible for 
the finances of the country, took the 
sum of £800,000 for Purchase in the 
Army, whereas the present Government 
only now asked for £500,000. He should 
like, too, to know what the country 
would have to pay for the Army Pro- 
motion and Retirement Scheme. [Mr. 
GatTHorRNE Harpy: That is your burden 
too!] [Ministerial cheers.| Our burden 
too! Hon. Gentlemen cheer that state- 
ment, which is entirely unsupported by 
argument. The position in which the 
Government placed them was this— 
They hada Budget with a margin of 
something over £200,000—a very small 
margin indeed in such times as these— 
and there was a scheme before the Go- 
vernment of which no notice was taken ; 
but which, if carried out, would require 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annu- 
ally. ‘They asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for an explanation, and he 
said, mysteriously, that he had taken 
the matter into account. Did the Go- 
vernment expect, or did they not, that 
in the year 1877-8 they would be called 
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upon to contribute in any way sums of 
money for Army Retirement and Promo- 
tion? Ifso, why did not the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer take the House of 
Commons into his confidence, and tell 
them where he expected to find the 
means? Looking at the present state 
of the Continent—which might be en- 
joying profound peace for all that was 
said to the contrary in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman—they did not 
know, with regard to trade, how far 
customers abroad would be able to take 
the: goods manufactured in this country. 
Were there not financial and commer- 
cial dangers on every side? And yet 
they were expected to put up with the 
smallest possible balance, and to have 
contingent liabilities hanging over their 
heads, with regard to which liabilities 
they knew nothing. If it was true that 
the preceding Administration imposed 
on the country the particular burden to 
which he had been referring, it was also 
true that they provided for the part of 
the expense which fell upon the time 
with which they had to deal. They in- 
troduced no reform without being pre- 
pared to pay the cost; but the present 
Government were found giving a boon 
one year, and leaving for future years 
the task of finding the necessary re- 
sources. This was the case with regard 
to the Prisons Bill, the deferred pay to 
the Army, and a number of other mat- 
ters. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
therefore, was not well advised in taunt- 
ing the Opposition with the legacies 
they had left. When the present Go- 
vernment went out of Office, and left 
their Successors the legacies of those 
future charges to which he had referred, 
he hoped they would follow the example 
of their Predecessors, and leave them 
also a legacy of £5,000,000, with which 
to meet those charges. He wished to 
know what course the Government 
would take with reference to the con- 
tinuance of the debate. 

Mr. HIBBERT joined in the wish 
that the debate might be continued, if 
not at that time, on some other evening ; 
for, having come recently from an elec- 
tion contest, he could say there was no 
subject on which the country felt more 
strongly than that of the growing na- 
tional expenditure. He did not think 
Governments should taunt each other 
with leaving heavy legacies for their 
Successors to pay. The present Ministry 


dlr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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since they had been in power by 
their grants in aid of local taxation ; 
and those grants would be a heavy 
burden on their Successors if ever 
there was another change of Govern- 
ment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Undoubtedly, ifit is the desire 
of the right hon. Gentleman and others 
opposite to have a full opportunity of 
discussing the Budget in Committee of 
Ways and Means, they shall certainly 
have it. No better reason could be 
given than the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), who 
comes from his late election contest im- 
pressed with those misrepresentations 
in regard to our expenditure which are 
so industriously propagated, and which 
we wish to show are untrue and without 
foundation. Therefore, we will take 
the Income Tax Resolution, and defer 
the Resolution as to the duty on tea 
until next week, or the week after next, 
when the discussion can be resumed. 
That will enable my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) to make his State- 
ment to-night, after which we can take 
the Mutiny Bill, which it is essential 
should pass through Committee without 
further delay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was willing to assent 
to that arrangement, on the understand- 
ing that an opportunity should be given, 
on the second Resolution, of continuing 
the discussion on the Statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WHALLEY concurred in the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) that the financial 
policy of the Government in regard to 
the agricultural interest, by transferring 
the burdens of local taxation to the Im- 
perial Treasury, was objectionable. With 
regard to the Income Tax, he believed 
that Schedule D was immoral, and most 
injurious to the mercantile and manu- 
facturing classes of the country, and 
should be altered or amended as soon as 
possible. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK contended 
that there had been a steady and con- 
tinuous increase in the Imperial expen- 
diture for the past few years since the 
Conservative Government had been in 
power. If it was intended to take the 
Mutiny Bill, he thought they should not 
also be asked to take the Statement of 
the President of the Local Government 
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Board, but that that statement should 
be deferred till another occasion. 


Resolution agreed to. 
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Resolved, “‘ That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun - 
dred and seventy-seven, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chap- 
ter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A) 
(C) (D) or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Three Pence ; 

And For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of One Penny 
Halfpenny ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.” 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS— 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND.]—COMMITTEE. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, they had hoped to go on 
with the Public Works Loans; but, from 
the tone taken in the House in the last 
few minutes, he was rather doubtful 
whether they would be able to do so. 
He proposed that the Local Budget 
should be taken at a later time, and he 
hoped the House would appreciate the 
spirit with which he made the postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that the 
House would quite appreciate the spirit 
in which the concession had been made. 
The importance of the two Budgets had 
rendered the course justifiable which 
the Opposition had taken, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
imagine that they intended to delay 
Public Business. 

Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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MUTINY BILL. 

(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, The Judge Advocate 

General, Mr. Stanley.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Persons subject to this). 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Cavenpisu Bentinck) moved, 
in page 2, line 26, after “officer,” to 
insert ‘‘ whether of the Regular Forces 
or the Militia.” 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that the Mutiny Bill had been built 
up during a long series of years upon 
the principle that only such persons 
as received pay from the State could 
come under its provisions. He objected 
to the alteration of the Militia Laws by 
the introduction of words into the Mutiny 
Bill. He hopedthe right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of it would give some distinct 
explanation as to the cause of the change 
which the measure proposed to effect. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
very question had been discussed for two 
hours and a-half the other night, when 
the hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) made a Motion on the 
subject, but did not press it to a division ; 
and the House, having negatived his 
Motion, then went into Committee on 
the Bill. Every commissioned officer of 
Militia in the House was, he believed, in 
favour of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

GenEeRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought the objections urged by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Aberdeenshire 
were deserving of more consideration 
than they had yet received from the 
Secretary of State for War. He feared 
that if care were not taken serious diffi- 
culties might arise from the passing of 
the Bill. 

Eart PERCY urged that the necessity 
of brigading the Militia and the Volun- 
teers with the Regular Army made it 
inconvenient to exempt the Reserved 
Forces from the Mutiny Act. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to know 
whether Militia officers under this Bill 
were to be regarded as officers on leave 
when out of their regiments; and whe- 
ther, in the event of their desiring to 
go abroad, they would have to write on 
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every occasion to Pall Mall to ask per- 
mission ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 
that they would be under that obliga- 
tion; but that provision would be made 
whereby the rules would be found not 
to operate with too much stringency. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Is it a matter of 
law? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Oh, yes; 
it is a matter of law. . 

GenEeraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was obliged to ask for leave 
every time he went abroad, and he re- 
membered on one occasion, when he had 
accidentally omitted to obtain leave, be- 
ing complained of by some other general 
officer. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
the case of a general so distinguished as 
the hon. and gallant Member, it would 
be impossible to refuse him leave to go 
abroad. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON pointed out 
that there were a large number of Militia 
officers in the House, not one of whom 
had spoken against this proposal. He 
thought Militia officers might be pre- 
sumed to be the best guardians of their 
own interests; and, if they placed con- 
fidence in the Secretary of State and the 
Administration of any rule laid down by 
him, the Amendment might very well be 
accepted. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses, 3, 4, and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to constitute courts 
martial). 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, there was 
serious inconvenience existing under the 
present law from the length of time 
which might elapse after an officer or 
soldier was arrested before he was 
brought to trial. As an instance he 
mentioned the case of Captain Roberts, 
of the 94th Regiment, who was kept 
under arrest from the 20th April to the 
27th June, without being tried by court 
martial, although there were facilities 
for calling a court martial in the neigh- 
bourhood where he was. He asked, 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
would take measures to obviate the in- 
eonvenience and hardship of such de- 
lays? But for his illness in the earlier 
part of the Session he would ere now 
have taken the opportunity, which he 


Mr. Childers 
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hoped still to find, of calling attention to 
the case of Captain Roberts. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY observed 
that as the hon. Member intended call- 
ing attention to the case of Captain 
Roberts, the matter need not be gone 
into now. As to the general question, 
it was often impossible absolutely to fix 
the time for the holding of courts martial 
owing to the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary evidence, which had frequently 
to be obtained from a distance. He 
quite agreed as to the desirability of 
putting a prisoner on trial as soon as 
possible, and he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the Field Marshal Com- 
manding in Chief always impressed upon 
officers the desirability of holding courts 
martial at the earliest possible period. 
When the matter came to be discussed 
it would be seen that there were reasons 
for delay in the case of Captain Roberts. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that for 100 years or more, until two 
years ago, an officer could not be under 
arrest for more than eight days, and the 
case mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Dundee showed the danger of a change. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 7 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (No second trial for the 
same offence, but revision may be 
allowed). 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved an Amendment, providing that 
no person who had been tried by court 
martial for any offence should be subse- 
quently punished for the same offence 
by order of the colonel; and instanced 
the case of a non-commissioned officer 
degraded by his colonel. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 7, after the word “ revision,” 
to insert the words “‘and no person subject to 
this Act, who having been tried by court mar- 
tial for any offence, shall be subsequently liable 
to be punished by order of the colonel of the 
regiment for the offence for which tried.’”— 
(General Sir George Balfour.) 


GrneraL SHUTE opposed the Amend- 
ment ; alleging that he could not believe 
in any instance having occurred of a 
non-commissioned officer who had been 
acquitted by a court martial being after- 
wards punished for the same offence. 
The power now invested in colonels was 
often an advantage to incompetent non- 
commissioned officers, and was never, 
and, indeed, could hardly be, abused. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
present power would never be abused. 
A non-commissioned officer was charged 
with stealing papers and other things 
from officer’s rooms, and some officers, 
without knowing they were authorized, 
sat as a court martial to try the man. The 
finding was quashed because the officers 
had not proper jurisdiction; but the 
colonel deprived the man of his rank, 
as such a person could not exercise juris- 
diction over soldiers with advantage to 
himself or to them. It was only in such 
cases that the colonel would exercise this 
power. 

GrenEeRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
maintained that once a man was tried— 
whether the finding was legal or illegal 
—you had no right to punish him again 
for the same offence. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in ordinary 
cases when a man was acquitted there 
was an end of the case, and he did not 
see why a soldier should be deprived of 
the advantages which were possessed by 
a civilian. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, he had 
been 28 years in the Army on full pay, 
and he had never known a case in which 
a man, having been acquitted by court 
martial, had been reduced to the ranks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
thought there was sufficient warrant for 
the Amendment, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had given no good answer to 
his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that the proper remedy in the case 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been to order another court 
martial properly constituted. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 118; 
Noes 155: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 66.) 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 15 (Crimes punishable with 
death). 

Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment which was not on the Paper; his 
object being to deprive a court martial 
of the right of awarding the punishment 
of penal servitude, leaving it the right of 
awarding the punishment of death or of 
hard labour. In many cases, he said, a 


soldier was tried by court martial for an 
offence committed in the heat of passion, 
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and there was no question of moral tur- 
pitude, such as would be found in pri- 
soners undergoing penal servitude. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to know whether under this clause the 
punishment of death would apply to 
Militia officers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
as his hon. and gallant Friend had the 
reputation of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Law of Mutiny, he 
must know that if Militia officers were 
brought under the section they would be 
subject to its penalties. With regard to 
the Amendment, it proposed that for the 
gravest offences which a soldier could 
commit, there should be no punishment 
whatever between the penalty of death 
and imprisonment with or without hard 
labour. The House would not, he hoped, 
agree to such a proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Power to commute cor- 
poral punishment for imprisonment, &c. ) 

Mr. PARNELL proposed to omit the 
figure 7 and to insert that of 3, as he 
thought three days would be a sufficient 
punishment of solitary confinement for 
the offences mentioned in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 39, to leave out the word ‘‘ seven,” 
and insert the word ‘ three.” — (Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY pointed 
out that it was in time of war only that 
this punishment was inflicted, and there- 
fore it was awarded very seldom. 

Mr. PARNELL: And on board ship 
it can be done? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Yes, 
and in that case too. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ seven’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 223; 
Noes 35: Majority 188.—(Div. List, 
No. 67.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 25 agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Power of imprisonment by 
general garrison or districtcourts martial). 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY in- 
formed the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Captain Nolan) that having 
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consulted a number of officers with re- 
ference to the suggestion made last year, 
that non-commissioned officers above the 
rank of corporal shouid not be degraded 
to the rank of private when found guilty 
of misconduct, their feeling was that the 
power of degradation to the ranks was 
essential; and the non-commissioned 
officers themselves preferred it, if it were 
accompanied by the prospect of regain- 
ing their rank through good conduct. 
Clause agreed to. 2 


Clause 27 (Power of imprisonment by 
regimental or detachment courts martial). 

Caprain NOLAN moved, as an 
Amendment, that courts martial, in- 
stead of being obliged to reduce ser- 
geants to the ranks, should have power 
to reduce them to the rank of corporal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had consulted His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject, and 
His Royal Highness and the other heads 
of the Military Department thought the 
power of reducing to the ranks was quite 
essential. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 27 to 33, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 34 (Apprehension of deserters. 
Transfer of deserters). 

Mr. PARNELL moved the omission 
of the clause, because it enabled a police 
constable to apprehend any man whom 
he suspected to be a deserter, without a 
warrant, and bring him before a magi- 
strate. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 35 to 38, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 39 (No person acquitted or 
convicted by the civil magistrate or by 
a jury to be tried by a court martial 
for the same offence). 

On Motion of General Sir Gzorcz 
Batrovr, Amendment made, in page 22, 
line 11, after ‘‘ corps,”’ by inserting 

‘and all such punishments inflicted on a non- 
commissioned officer without trial by court 
martial shall be reported to the superior officer 
in command for the information of the Com- 
mander in Chief, for review, in the same manner 
as ordered for trials by court martial.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 40 to 54, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 55 (Re-engagement of soldiers 


for a further term. Boon service to be 
reckoned). 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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Committee. 


GeverAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 31, line 25, after 
‘‘ eighteen,” to insert— 

“ And all listed men whose period of service 
has not been, completed may obtain their dis- 
charge by purchase at the rates of payment 
fixed by the rules laid down by the Secretary of 
State for War, who from time to time shall 
alone decide, by public regulations, as to whether 
the exigencies of the Service limits the applica- 
tion of the rules for granting discharges, either 
wholly to all the Service or only partially to 
to some parts of the Service.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY objected 
to the insertion of the words, on the 
ground that it was impossible to lay 
down a general rule which would apply 
to all particular cases. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. Out of 110 clauses they had 
reached 55. There remained several 
important Amendments which could not 
fairly be discussed so late at night. If 
there had been such a necessity to push 
on the Mutiny Bill, surely the Budget 
might have been postponed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. MACDONALD supported the 
Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
the Committee would pass the unypposed 
clauses. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that when 
Clause 55 was disposed of, Progress 
should be reported. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, if the Govern- 
ment would undertake to report Progress 
when Clause 55 was passed? Up to 
Clause 93 the business was merely for- 
mal, and might well be postponed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
proposed to take the clauses up to 
Clause 93. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Govern- 
ment were unreasonable. He had en- 
deavoured to facilitate business. But 
an example of obstruction had been set 
the other night by hon. Members oppo- 
site, who would not allow the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) to proceed; and not only so, but 


the Government followed their dis- 
orderly Followers into the Lobby. 
[‘‘ Order! ’”] 














Supply— 


Taz CHAIRMAN said, the expres- 
sion just used was certainly one that 
should not be used of hon. Members. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was impos- 
sible to proceed with the discussion of 
the clauses at that late hour—a quarter 
past 1 o’clock. As to the ‘ unopposed 
clauses,’’ he had himself a number of 
Amendments to propose, though, unfor- 
tunately, circumstances had prevented 
him from putting them on the Paper. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
hon. Member for Meath had been in 
daily attendance at the House, though 
he now said he had been prevented by 
‘‘ circumstances ”’ from putting down his 
Amendments. 
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After some time— 

Mr. BUTT thought the hon. Member 
ought to have waited till they came to 
one of the clauses which he wished to 
amend. He regretted that the time of 
the House should have been wasted in 
this miserable and wretched discussion. 
If, at this hour of the night, any Mem- 
ber really wished to propose a serious 
Amendment, he (Mr. Butt) would sup- 
port the Motion to report Progress—and 
so, also, he thought would the Secretary 
for War. But when there was no 
Amendment to a number of clauses, he 
must express his disapproval of the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Meath. It was a course of obstruction 
—and one against which he must enter 
his protest. He was not responsible for 
the hon. Member for Meath, and could 
not control him. He, however, had a 
duty to discharge to the great nation of 
Ireland, and he thought he should dis- 
charge it best when he said he disap- 
proved entirely of the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Meath. If the hon. 
Gentleman really had any Amendments 
to propose, he would support him; but 
he would not support him when he threw 
out vague suggestions that it was pos- 
sible on some future day he might have 
Amendments to propose. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not in the House 
when he was attempting to explain why 
he had not put down Notice of his 
Amendments. 

Mr. GREGORY expressed, on the 
part of several hon. Members, his ac- 
knowledgements to the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Butt) for his manly pro- 
test, 


{Aprit 12, 1877} 
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Mr. BIGGAR defended himself from 
the charge of obstruction, and said the 
Government had wasted more time than 
all the other Members of the House. 
[** Question.” ] 


After long time— 

Toe CHAIRMAN again said, the 
action of the Government had nothing 
to do with the Motion before the Com- 
mittee, which was that Progress be re- 


orted. 
Mr. BIGGAR withdrew his Motion 


to report Progress. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 56 to 93, inclusive, agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [April 9] reported. 
First Five Resolutions agreed to. 


Resolution 6. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £74,583, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and Subordinate Offices,” 


read a second time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. MACDONALD moved that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £7,800 
(Travelling Expenses of Inspectors of 


Mines). 
Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
supported the payment proposed. 


After short time— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to, 
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RESERVOIRS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuatuey, Bill to give 
further facilities to landowners of limited 
estates in England and Wales to charge such 
estates with the expense of constructing Reser- 
voirs for the storage of water, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Waatiey and Mr. Morcan 


Luoyp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132.] 


REGISTERED WRITS EXECUTION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. * 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
amend the form of‘ Warrant of Execution on 
certain Extracts of Writs registered in the 
Books of Council and Session and Sheriff Court 
Books in Scotland, and to provide for the authen- 
tication of certain Extracts of Writs, ordered to 
be brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and Mr. 
Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill for 
the further amendment and better administra- 
tion of the Laws relating to the Relief of the 
Poor in Scotland, ordered to be brought in’ by 
The Lorp Apvocarte and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 13th Aprii 1877. 


MINUTES.)|—Pvusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue (Duties on 
Offices and Pensions) * (35); High Court of 
Justice (Costs) * (36); Judicial Proceedings 
Rating) * (37); Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (38) ; 
South Africa * (40). 

Second Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
34). 

Committee—Report—Justices Clerks (28-39). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE PRO- 
TOCOL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY having pre- 
sented (by Command) Papers relating to 
the Eastern Question— being Turkey, 
Nos. 8 to 12 (1877)— 


Eart GRANVILLE: I presume the 
noble Earl has laid on the Table the 
Papers with regard to the Protocol, 
which have already been presented to 
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the other House? Can he give their 
Lordships any information in regard to 
the answer of the Porte in reference to 
the Protocol ? 

Tue Kart or DERBY: They are in- 
cluded in the Papers I have laid upon 
the Table. In answer to the noble 
Earl’s Question, I received yesterday 
from the Turkish Ambassador the an- 
swer of the Porte to the propositions 
contained in the Protocol of the 31st of 
March. I thought it desirable that this 
document should be in the hands of Par- 
liament as soon as possible, and accord- 
ingly I have just laid it on the Table. I 
hope it will be in the hands of noble 
Lords to-morrow. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Will the Papers 
which the noble Earl promises include 
those laid on the Table of the other 
House since the Easter Recess ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Certainly. 
All those Papers. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I will take the 
liberty of asking—Can the noble Earl, 
without inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice, give the House any information 
as to the present position of the ques- 
tion ? 

THe Eart or DERBY: I think the 
only explanation which it is in my power 
to give as to the present state of affairs 
is contained in the documents to which 
the noble Earl’s previous Questions re- 
ferred, and which I have just laid on the 
Table. When your Lordships have 
read the reply of the Porte to the 
Protocol and the Protocol itself, you 
will be in a position to judge as to the 
nature of that reply and the inferences 
to be drawn from it. Iam bound to say 
that, to my mind, it is not one of a satis- 
factory character, or one that holds out 
much hope of a peaceful settlement. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next I will call 
the attention of the House to the Papers 
laid upon the Table relating to the Pro- 
tocol signed 31st March, 1877. 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I also beg to 
give notice that on Friday next, on the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Burial Acts Consolidation Bill, I shall 
move to leave out all the words after 
(‘that ’’) in order to insert the words— 
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“No amendment of the law relating to the 
burial of the dead in England will be satisfac- 
tory which does not enable the relatives or 
friends having charge of the funeral of any de- 
ceased person to conduct such funeral in any 
churchyard in which the deceased had a right 
of interment with such Christian and orderly 
religious observances as to them may seem fit.” 


Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: May I ask the noble Earl, 
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whether he “Nae to negative the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill ? 


Eart GRANVILLE: I will move the 
Resolution of which I have just given 
Notice—though I do not hope to carry 
my Motion. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I ask your Lordships to 
consider the position in which we shall 
be placed. I shall move “ that this Bill 
be now read a second time.” In order 
that the Resolution of my noble Friend 
may be put, he will have to move the 
omission of some words from the origi- 
nal Motion. What words will he move 
the omission of ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I shall propose 
to strike out all the words of the original 
Motion in order to substitute those of my 
Resolution. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : That will be to negative the 
Motion for the second reading. 

Toe Eart or REDESDALE: If the 
word (‘‘now’’) be struck out of the origi- 
nal Motion, the Motion for the second 
reading cannot be put again. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Not on 
the same night. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) will 
find in a Motion made by the noble 
Duke himself a precedent for what I 
propose to do. 


JUSTICES’ CLERKS BILL.—(No. 28.) 
(The Lord Steward.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Viscount MIDLETON suggested that 
the measure should be extended to the 
office of Clerk of the Peace; that words 
in the Bill which would prevent the ap- 
pointment of any member of the Bar to 
the office of Justices’ Clerk should be 
annulled; and that power should be 
given to Justices to grant retiring pen- 
sions to their clerks, 
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Eart BEAUCHAMP said, the second 
of the noble Viscount’s suggestions was 
now made for the first time. It ought 
to have been put forward earlier. As to 
the two other suggestions, he could hold 
out no promise that the Government 
would accede to them. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported, without Amendment; Amend- 
ments made; Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday 
next; and to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 39.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL.—(No. 34) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, the object of the mea- 
sure was to authorize the appointment of 
an additional Judge for the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 
The circumstances which rendered this 
proposal necessary would involve a con- 
sideration of the state of business in the 
various Courts; and, as this was a sub- 
ject which excited very much interest 
out-of-doors, he would ask their Lord- 
ships’ permission to occupy them for a 
short time while he stated why, in the 
opinion of the Government, the proposal 
in this Bill had become necessary. At 
the beginning of the present year his 
attention was called to the great increase 
of business in the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice. He received, 
among other communications, a letter 
from the Incorporated Law Society, 
which he would lay on the Table that 
evening, because he proposed to allude 
to certain statements which it contained. 
Those statements were deserving of 
notice because of the intelligence and 
importance of the body from whom they 
emanated, and because they were made 
with great care and great accuracy. 
The representations of the Incorporated 
Law Society had reference to the three 
great blocks, or obstruction to business, in 
the Chancery Division. There were—first, 
to the causes and matters which stood for 
hearing before the Judges; secondly, to 
the business in the Chambers of the Chief 
Clerks; and, lastly, to the business in 
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the Registrar’s Office. Now with regard 
to the causes, it appeared that, going 
back to Hilary Term, 1875—one year 
before the Judicature Act came into 
operation—there stood on the 11th of 
January in that year for hearing before 
the four Primary Judges of the Court 
of Chancery, 301 causes ; and that at the 
beginning of the Hilary Sittings in the 
following year there were within 13 of 
the same number; but at the beginning 
of Hilary Sittings of the present year 
—being one year after the Judicature 
Act had been in operation — there 
were no fewer than 566 waiting to 
be heard. He might add that on the 
first day of the Easter Sittings, which 
commenced in the present week, the 
number of causes standing for hearing 
was 602. It would be a mistake for 
their Lordships to suppose that these 
602 cases included any arrears of causes 
which stood for hearing at the beginning 
of the Hilary Sittings of the present 
year; because he found that during 
those Sittings, which extended over 66 
days, 592 cases were heard and disposed 
of; so that the whole of the causes 
standing for hearing at the beginning 
of the Sittings and some new causes 
which had been set down subsequently 
were heard and disposed of before the 
Sittings closed. The question arose, 
what was the cause of the great increase ? 
—why, the list of causes, which amounted 
to 300 in the beginning of 1876, had 
swollen, under the operation of the 
Judicature Act, to 600. He believed 
there were two causes, which were 
referred to in the letter of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society. In the first place, 
there was no doubt that, under the new 
system, the hearing of Chancery causes 
occupied a much longer time than it did 
under the old one. Formerly the evi- 
dence was taken in writing before the 
hearing of the cause commenced. That, 
no doubt, was a very unsatisfactory way 
of arriving at the truth, but certainly 
it facilitated the hearing of the cause ; 
because the parties came into Court with 
the whole of the evidence on either side 
ready to be referred to, and counsel 
were, from the first, in a position to 
direct their attention to that portion 
of it which was really important. Now 
that the witnessses were examined vivd 
voce, he believed the truth was better 
arrived at; but it was arrived at with a 
consumption of much greater time than 
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was formerly necessary for the hearing 
of causes. That was one reason of the 
great increase. The next was the very 
considerable influx of business to the 
Chancery Division of the High Court 
which had followed the passing of the 
Judicature Act. In the letter of the 
Incorporated Law Society some particu- 
lars were given as to that point. On an 
inspection of some returns of the number 
of actions, including informations, special 
cases, and administration summonses, 
commenced in the Court of Chancery 
from 1864 to 1874, the Council of the 
Society found that the average was 
2,500 a-year. In the year 1875— 
probably in anticipation of the Judica- 
ture Act—the number was 3,932; but, 
in the year ending the 1st of November, 
1876, the number was 5,111; showing 
an increase consequent on the operation 
of the Judicature Act to double the 
normal number. He believed this was 
largely accounted for by the natural in- 
crease of business throughout the coun- 
try; but there could be no doubt 
that, to a considerable extent, it was 
accounted for by the fact that a large 
number of cases which formerly were 
tried by what were called the Common 
Law Courts were now brought to the 
Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice. Suitors had now the option 
of choosing the Courts to which they 
would take their causes, and a great 
number of them preferred to have 
their cases tried by the Chancery Divi- 
sion. Now, in noticing the time neces- 
sary for the disposal of cases, it must be 
borne in mind that in respect of busi- 
ness ordinarily brought before the Court 
of Chancery, it was not finally disposed 
of when the cause was decided by the 
Judge. Generally, some further pro- 
ceedings in regard to account or 
inquiry had to be taken in Chambers. 
It was not so in respect of cases ordi- 
narily tried in the Common Law Courts, 
because such cases generally ended with 
the hearing in Court. As to the 602 
causes now standing for hearing, he had 
no doubt that owing to the assiduity of 
the Judges they would all be disposed 
of within a reasonably short time; but 
he was bound to say that, having regard 
to the pressure on the time of the Judges 
arising from petitions and motions, he 
was afraid that all those causes, with 
the additional ones which would come 
on during the Sittings, could not be dis- 
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posed of before the Long Vacation ; and 
therefore he was of opinion that the In- 
corporated Law Society were warranted 
in saying that the judicial power of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice was inadequate. In those cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
came to the conclusion that it was their 
duty to propose to Parliament the addi- 
tion of one Judge to the ordinary Judges 
of the High Court of Justice. The Bill 
provided for the Rs rena of the ad- 
ditional Judge; and it proposed that, in 
the first instance, that additional Judge 
should be assigned to the Chancery Di- 
vision. Of course, like all other Judges 
appointed since the passing of the Judi- 
eature Act, the new Judge would be 
liable to be transferred to any other 
Division than the one to which he was 
first appointed, in the event of the busi- 
ness in the latter being such as that his 
services were no longer required in it. 
The Incorporated Law Society referred 
not merely to the state of business in 
Chambers and in the Registrar’s Office. 
The Judges of the Chancery Division 
had at present three Chief Clerks and a 
considerable number of ordinary clerks. 
The Government did not propose that 
the Judge to be appointed under this 
Bill should have any Chamber clerks or 
should be charged with the conduct of 
business in Chambers. He would ex- 
= the reason why. The Incorporated 

aw Society, speaking of the business 
in Chambers, expressed themselves in 
this way — 

“Tn reference to the Chief Clerks’ Office, the 
Council would only desire to say that they fre- 
quently receive complaints of the difficulty and 
delay in getting inquiries prosecuted in Cham- 
bers; of the assiduity of the Chief Clerks there 
can be no question; but they, like the Judges, 
cannot keep pace with the increase and accumu- 
lation of business, and the fact is that it is not 
practicable in most of the Chambers to obtain 
any appointment for a sufficient length of time 
to make any real progress in an inquiry except 
at intervals of a month, and often more. It is 
manifest that the only practicable mode of re- 
lieving the pressure on the Chief Clerks is by 
relieving the pressure on the Judges.” 

The Government proposed that the Judge 
to be appointed under this Bill should 
hear those cases which, before the pass- 
ing of the Judicature Act, would pro- 
bably have been brought in the Common 
Law Courts and which did not require 
to be dealt with in Chambers; but if he 
found that from the pressure of business 
in the Chambers of the other Judges 
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additional assistance there would be re- 
quired, it would be his duty to propose 
it. He was bound, however, to say that, 
after careful inquiries, he could not see 
any block of business or any serious 
delay in the Chambers of the Chancery 
Judges. He had referred to the learned 
Judges themselves, and he would read 
for their Lordships one of the reports 
made to him from each of the Chief 
Clerks of those learned Judges. From 
one of the Chief Clerks of Vice Chan- 
cellor Bacon he had this statement— 


‘¢There is no block in the business of these 
Chambers. It can be worked through expedi- 
tiously if solicitors are desirous of doing so. If 
an appointment of two or three hours is required, 
the longest time solicitors have to wait is a fort- 
night, but generally such appointments can be 
given within a much shorter time. Short ap- 
pointments (that is, not exceeding half-an-hour) 
can always be given within three or four days 
of the application. In pressing matters arrange- 
ments are always made for the immediate dis- 
posal of them, whether a long or a short ap- 
pointment is required. The time allotted to 
each appointment is sufficient to dispose of as 
much evidence as the solicitors are prepared to 
produce.” 


By one of the Chief Clerks of Vice Chan- 
cellor Hall this report was given— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the additional work thus 
created, there is no ‘ block,’ as it is termed, here. 
An appointment to proceed for one or two hours 
on any special inquiry or account could be given, 
after the Easter Recess, for a day as early as the 
26th of April, and similar appointments could be 
procured after that day. Special appointments 
at a quarter-past 10 in the morning for three- 
quarters of an hour could also be given for as 
early a date as the 19th of April.” 


From the Chamber of Vice Chancellor 
Malins there was this statement— 


‘* Before the Chief Clerk. — Half-hour ap- 
pointment.—Before 11 on April 12 and at and 
after 1 on April 18. One hour appointment.— 
Before 11 on April 14, and at and after 1 on 
April 18. Two hours appointment.—On April 20. 
Before the Junior Clerks. One hour and up- 
wards on April 16. From the above dates the 
books are clear.” 


From the Chamber of the Master of the 
Rolls there was this statement— 


‘* Tt is the practice to divide the day into two 
nearly equal parts, and to devote the first part 
to summonses, and the second to appointments, 
varying from ten minutes to two hours in 
length. As regards the accounts and inquiries, 
I do not think that any additional delay has 
arisen. As regards summonses the case is dif- 
ferent. The usual return for a summons is the 
third day from that of its date, and until re- 
cently it was found practicable, with rare excep- 
tions, to make all summonses returnable on the 
third day. It is still practicable to do this with 
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the simpler kind of summonses, such as those 
for time, for production of documents, for pay- 
ment into court of purchase-money, and the 
like; but for special snmmonses it has been 
found necessary to make the return longer, and 
they are now commonly made returnable at ten, 
and sometimes at 14 days, and this is still a 
growing evil. The above is the result of my 
experience in my own Division, but I have rea- 
son to know that it corresponds in the main with 
the experience of my colleagues.” 


He had been anxious that their Lord- 
ships should know the information he 
had received as to the state of business 
in the Chambers of the Judges. He 
had not the least objection, if a case 
were made out for it, to advise Parlia- 
ment to strengthen the staff in the 
Judges’ Chambers; but he had a great 
objection to make any such proposition 
unless there was a clear case of emer- 
gency, and he was not satisfied that 
there was any such case. Without ap- 
pointing an additional staff, care would 
be taken to lighten the business in 
Chambers. Under the Judicature Act, 
power was given for the appointment of 
Official Referees ; but he found that the 
business referred to those officers had not 
been sufficient to occupy their time. It 
was said that this was owing to the scale 
of fees payable in the case of reference 
to the Official Referees. He thought 
there was ground for the allegation, and 
a change would be made in that respect 
by which in proceedings before the 
Official Referees only one single fee 
would be taken. The Judges in the 
Court of Chancery were prepared to 
assign to the Official Referees business 
which would much lighten that now dis- 
charged in Chambers. The third point 
to which the Incorporated Law Society 
directed attention was that relating to 
the Registrars’ Office. In their letter 
there was this statement— 

‘«Tn regard to the Registrar’s Office, as to the 
delay in which there have been so many com- 
plaints in the public papers, the Council have 
made inquiries and learn that those complaints 
are only too well founded. And the reason is not 
far to seek. It appears that in 1866 the number 
of orders drawn up was 13,400, in 1876, the 
number was about 12,000; but in the year 
ending the lst of November, 1876, the number 
had suddenly risen to 18,400, showing again the 
enormous increase following the operation of 
the Judicature Act. And it should be stated 
that this large increase of business has had to 
be borne by an actually decreased staff of Regis- 
trars, a vacancy there not having been filled up.” 


He believed that the decreased staff 
might have had something to do with 
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the pressure. He had purposely re- 
frained from filling up the vacancy in 
the Registrars’ Office after the passing 
of the Judicature Act, in order to see 
whether it would be really necessary to 
fill it up ; but, after an experience of two 
years, he had found from the increase of 
business that it would be necessary, and 
the vacancy had been filled up. Having 
spoken of the state of business in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, he thought he would be wrong 
if he sat down without stating to their 
Lordships what was the state of business 
in the other Divisions of the Court. 
The Court of Appeal had been sitting in 
two Divisions, and had disposed of the 
business satisfactorily. He found that 
at the beginning of the Hilary Sittings 
of the present year there were 142 ap- 
peals waiting to be disposed of, and that 
at the end of those Sittings the Court 
had disposed of 156 cases; so that it had 
disposed of the whole of those which 
were waiting for hearing at the begin- 
ning of the Sittings, and of 14 more 
which had been subsequently set down. 
At the commencement of the present 
Easter Sittings there were 141 appeals 
waiting for hearing. These must have 
been set down for hearing since the 
commencement of the present year. He 
thought that was a very satisfactory 
state of things. In the three Common 
Law Divisions—the Queen’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, and the Exchequer—the 
number of jury cases set dow2 for trial 
at the commencement of the present 
Sittings was—for London 241, and for 
Middlesex 900—including both Common 
and Special Juries—making a total of 
1,141. No doubt that was a very large 
list, and so far as he knew it was a 
larger one than had been set down on 
any former occasion. It was to be borne 
in mind, however, that Easter had fallen 
somewhat earlier than usual this year; 
and, consequently, owing to the Spring 
Assizes having commenced earlier, the 
continuity of the Sittings in London 
and Middlesex had been broken. He 
thought, however, that with six Courts 
sitting daily for about 11 weeks, 
there was no reason why the list might 
not be got through before the Long 
Vacation. He deprecated any change 
at wee in regard to the number of 
Judges of the other Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice, and he did so for 
various reasons, They were in the 
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middle of a most interesting experiment, 
the whole bearing of which on the other 
Divisions could not yet be fully ascer- 
tained. Their Lordships had sanctioned 
an arrangement under which the Judges 
of the Common Law Divisions sat singly 
for the disposal, not merely of questions 
of fact before a jury, but of questions of 
law; and it would take some time before 
the effect of that legislation was fully 
known. He believed, however, great 
economy of judicial time would result 
from that arrangement. Until the new 
Courts of Justice were completed it 
would be quite impossible to realize the 
amount of business which could be done 
by the present number of Judges. When 
accommodation for a great number of 
Courts was provided in one place the time 
of the Bar and of solicitors would not be 
consumed, as it was at present, in passing 
from one place to another. At present 
there was the greatest difficulty in pro- 
viding accommodation for all the Courts 
of Nist Prius; but the great expen- 
diture which would be required to do 
away with that would be too great for 
a provision intended only for at most a 
few years. He believed that the ope 
riment now being made had up to this 
been very successful. But he did not 
think we were at the end of the 
changes. He doubted whether there was 
not a great waste of judicial strength 
in the business of the Assizes. He 
alluded more particularly to the criminal 
business of the Assizes. The Judicature 
Commission made a most important re- 
commendation, which was that the area 
of the Central Criminal Court should be 
enlarged, and that prisoners should be 
brought to trial at that Court from a 
greater distance than at present. The 
Commission also recommended that 
prisoners should be committed for trial 
at Quarter Sessions to a greater extent 
than at present—that there should be a 
schedule of offences, and that except for 
those of a very grave character prisoners 
should be committed for trial at Quarter 
Sessions. He believed that would very 
much lighten the business at the Assizes. 
From Lancashire—from the great towns 
of Manchester and Liverpool—there was 
a loud complaint as to the trial of civil 
cases. In those places, the list of civil 
actions was too long for the time at 
the disposal of the Judges to get through 
them satisfactorily. Another arrange- 
ment different from the existing one as 
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to criminal business would much facili- 
tate the transaction of the civil business 
in such towns. He could not but refer 
to another subject which was occupying 
much attention at present. A good deal 
had been done to obviate the inconve- 
nience and hardship to which untried 
prisoners were subjected ; but he could 
not think that even yet their position in 
this country was what it should be. He 
believed that if the Quarter Sessions 
were made more use of than they were 
at present for the trial of prisoners, the 
grievance of untried prisoners would be 
to some extent remedied. Again, if the 
Central Criminal Court were used more, 
that would have the same effect. There 
was another subject of considerable im- 
portance connected with the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law. He believed 
that we should not have so satisfactory 
an administration of criminal justice as 
we ought to have until we possessed 
either a Code ora Digest of the Criminal 
Law of the country. He wished there 
was a reasonable prospect of the whole 
of the English law being reduced to a 
Code or Digest ; but he felt perfectly 
certain there was no reason, if time 
could be procured for the purpose, why 
a Criminal Code should not be prepared. 
When he said a ‘‘Criminal Code” he 
meant not merely a Code in regard to 
the definition and punishment of of- 
fences, but also a Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. It did astonish him that while 
we had shown the greatest energy in 
endeavouring to reform our Civil Pro- 
cedure, we had done so little in the way 
of reforming our Criminal Procedure. 
He thought he was right in saying that 
not long ago a prisoner named Banner 
Oakley was indicted at the Central 
Criminal Court for obtaining money or 
securities under false pretences. The 
indictment against the prisoner was 
framed under the most careful advice, 
and although the gentlemen who drew 
it up felt the absurdity of it, they 
thought it would not be safe in any 
other form. Well, that indictment con- 
sisted of 140 counts, and the parchment 
roll on which it was transcribed was 
80 yards in length. It was conceived, 
however, that for the purpose of avoid- 
ing those pitfalls which existed in the 
Criminal Procedure it was necessary to 
have an indictment of that kind. As 
regards our Criminal Law and Criminal 
Procedure, he trusted Her Majesty’s 
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Government might be enabled to take 
steps to produce improvements which 
would be advantageous for the purpose 
forw hich they were intended, and would 
also save a considerable amount of judi- 
cial time. In conclusion, he moved that 
the Bill be now read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Supreme Court of 


Lorp COLERIDGE said, he was 
exceedingly glad his noble and learned 
Friend had brought in this Bill, and did 
not intend to say a single syllable to ob- 
struct the passage of a measure which, 
in his opinion, was a most useful one. 
It might, however, be right for him to 
mention that, in regard to two of the 
matters which his noble and learned 
Friend had referred to, while he entirely 
concurred in one of them, yet, in regard 
to the other, he could not anticipate that 
the relief to our present judicial system 
which he expected might be derived 
from this measure would be so great as 
his noble and learned Friend imagined. 
The statement of his noble and learned 
Friend as to the state of business in the 
three Common Law Courts was generally 
accurate. He trusted that when the 
Long Vacation arrived the very large 
number of cases mentioned by his noble 
and learned Friend might be materially 
diminished ; but he must say he feared 
that when the Long Vacation arrived 
there would be a very considerable arrear 
in Wisi Prius cases both in London and 
Westminster. He did not think the 
suggestion that relief should be given 
to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court by some of the Judges of the 


Common Law Division was at all well, 


founded. If the Common Law Judges 
discharged their own business, and dis- 
charged it with a reasonable amount of 
satisfaction, it was all they could be 
fairly expected to do. His noble and 
learned Friend had remarked that in 
consequence of the changes which Par- 
liament sanctioned last year there would 
probably be considerable economy of 
judicial time. At present it was very 
difficult to tell how far that would be 
effected; because there was a want of 
convenient rooms for the transaction of 
business. He desired the Judges to 
carry into due effect the changes which 
Parliamentmadelast year—indeed, there 
had not been on the part of the Judges 
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the least desire in any way to interfere 
with the full effect of those changes. It 
was the duty of the Judges—and he 
trusted they would always do their duty 
cheerfully—to give the fullest effect to 
any change of the law which Parliament 
made. But the matter of physical ac- 
commodation was not an easy one; and 
in particular he might mention that at 
the present moment the Judges were 
temporarily hampered in the discharge 
of their duties by the accidental destruc- 
tion of the Clerkenwell Sessions House. 
In consequence of this destruction, the 
Westminster Sessions House, which 
had been practically at the disposal 
of the Judges at Westminster for the 
greater part of the year, was now 
wanted by the Middlesex Justices, and 
consequently the Judges would be de- 
prived of two Courts at the very time of 
the year when they most required the 
use of them. Having been absent for 
some weeks on a long and laborious 
circuit, comprising the counties of North- 
umberland, Durham, and York, he could 
only say that there was scarcely a 
single criminal case among those that 
he tried—and his Colleague was of 
the same opinion—which was not per- 
fectly worthy of being disposed of by 
the best judicial power at the com- 
mand of the country. When he was a 
younger man he practised at Quarter 
Sessions ; and, although he entertained 
a great respect for the magistrates and 
the way they did their duty, yet he 
should be sorry to see anything like a 
large or indiscriminate transfer of busi- 
ness from the Circuits to the Quarter 
Sessions. Perhaps at the Quarter Ses- 
sions the business was transacted with 
less form than at the Assizes, but cer- 
tainly on the whole with a less compe- 
tent Bar. There was in connection with 
the Judicature Act another proposal 
which, as his noble and learned Friend 
must be aware, was received with the 
strongest possible resistance in one im- 
portant county. The proposal was that 
in certain cases there should be a tran- 
fer of the business of one county to the 
tribunals of another. He thought it 
would be very unwise to make such a 
change. If the country were prepared 
to break up the whole of England into 
provinces, with a centre in each pro- 
vince for the transaction of the purely 
legal business, there might be some- 





thing to be said for such a change; 
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but, as matters at present stood, the 
division into counties by means of 
which justice was from time to time 
brought reasonably near to the doors of 
the inhabitants was, in his opinion, the 
best—for he did not agree with those 
who thought that there would be much 
saving of judicial time effected by a 
great alteration of the Circuits. He had 
not, he might add, been on circuit at 
Liverpool or Manchester, but he be- 
lieved the business there had been dis- 
posed of in a reasonable time; while he 
could make a similar statement more 
particularly with regard to Leeds. He 
wished merely to observe further that 
he was heartily glad the present Bill 
had been introduced; but he should be 
glad that it contained some more dis- 
tinct provision making the new Judge 
liable to go circuit in his turn ; for if the 
fusion of Law and Equity was to be any- 
thing more than a name, it could only be 
by means of the Judges of the Court of 
Chancery from time to time, seeing the 
working of the Common Law, by going 
circuit, and the Judges of the Common 
Law, on the other hand, occasionally 
sitting in the Chancery Division. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he could not 
feel unmixed satisfaction at anything 
which made it necessary to appoint 
an additional Judge, because it was 
his opinion that the multiplication of 
Judges beyond what was really and 
absolutely necessary tended a little to 
diminish the authority of the Judicial 
Bench, and to give rise to a greater 
divergence of judgments. He had, how- 
ever, no reason to think that his noble 
and learned Friend and the Members of 
his Government entertained a different 
opinion; and when they were told by 
his noble and learned Friend that an 
additional Judge was necessary, he was 
prepared to support the proposal. In 
reference to what had been said by his 
noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chief Justice, he did not think there 
could be the slightest doubt that the 
additional Judge would have to go cir- 
cuit. He had hoped that some relief for 
the present difficulties might have been 
found by exercising the power of trans- 
fer in the same way that it was now 
used in the Chancery Division ; where, 
on the Court of one Judge becoming 
overcrowded, causes were, as a matter 
of course, transferred to another. Cases 
of the class mentioned by his noble and 
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learned Friend the Lord Chancellor were 
certainly very fit to betransferred from the 
Chancery to the Common Law Divisions; 
and Judges of the Common Law Divi- 
sions might, if at liberty, go into the 
Chancery Divisions to try such cases. 
His noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chief Justice had anticipated his obser- 
vation that every Judge of the Common 
Law Division who could be spared should 
go into the Chancery Division to assist 
as an additional Judge, by his statement 
that no Judge could now be spared for 
such a purpose. No one could have an- 
ticipated anything but an increase of 
business from any large and compre- 
hensive re-modelling of the judicial sys- 
tem of the country; and none could 
have anticipated a very great and rapid 
increase of judicial business without, 
at the same time, anticipating some 
block in the present Courts. Still, 
he did not know if suitors had now to 
wait longer for a trial of their cases 
than they had to wait before the Judi- 
cature Act was passed. It was also a 
matter for consideration how far the 
alteration of the mode of taking evi- 
dence in the Chancery Division would 
necessarily require an increase in the 
judicial strength. In regard to this 
question of the economy of judicial time, 
he could not help thinking that, if those 
engaged in the administration of justice 
—Counsel, and even the Judges—would 
exert themselves a little more to prevent 
the abuses incident to the oral examina- 
tion of witnesses than he feared they 
sometimes did, they could avoid a great 
waste of time. He could not help fre- 
quently remarking the enormous waste 
of time there was in connection with the 
taking of testimony, particularly in 
cross-examination. It often happened 
that all sorts of useless and irrelevant 
questions were asked, and frequently 
with the effect of strengthening the 
case it was intended to destroy. Surely 
the Judges might, without any undue 
exercise of authority, do something to 
prevent that waste of time? He also 
thought that something might be done 
to relieve the circuits by enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the Quarter Sessions and 
the County Courts. How far this could 
be carried out he would not undertake 
to say; but he could not help thinking 
the subject one that must, before long, 
engage his noble and learned Friend’s 
attention. 
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Ture LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that beyond doubt the Judge ap- 
pointed under this Bill would be liable 
to go circuit. The Bill gave the new 
Judge no exemptions from circuit, but 
whether he would actually go circuit or 
not was another question, which would 
depend not on him, but on those who 
were responsible for the circuit arrange- 
ments. It would be a matter for con- 
sideration whether it was desirable that 
a single Judge sitting in London, with a 
Court and Bar fully occupied, should be 
taken away for circuit work, and the 
Court shut up. It might also be a 
question whether the fairest plan would 
not be to give him a share of that work, 
and let another Judge occupy his place 
in London during his absence. How- 
ever that might be, there was, as he had 
said, no doubt that under the Bill he 
would be liable to be called upon to go 
circuit. His noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Coleridge) seemed to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement he had made 
with regard to Lancashire. With re- 
spect to Manchester, the following 
figures showed the amount of the busi- 
ness at the Assizes:—In 1876, at the 
Spring Assizes, there were 69 causes 
entered for trial, and only 10 days given 
to them. At the Summer Assizes, there 
were 92 causes and 11 days; at the 
Winter Assizes, 49 causes and six days ; 
and at the Spring Assizes of the present 
year, 76 causes and 10 days. In the 
last-mentioned case, only 35 causes out 
of 76 were tried, 20 were withdrawn— 
in other words, they did not receive the 
justice they were entitled to—and the 
remaining causes were referred to arbi- 
tration or abandoned. The Courts were 
occupied up to the last moment, and a 
jury was transported to Liverpool in 
order to complete a case. Under these 
circumstances, it must be admitted that 
the arrangements in Lancashire as to 
civil cases were not satisfactory. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*.accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for the union under one government of 
such of the South African Colonies and States as 
may agree thereto, and forthe government of such 
Union ; and for purposes connected therewith— 
Was presented by The Earl of Carnarvon; 
read 17, (No. 40.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 


Five o'clock. | 
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(Scotland).— Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Szrecr Commitrer— Report— 
Police Superannuation Funds. [No. 158.] 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [April 12] reported. 

Pusuic Brrits—Resolution [April 12] reported— 
Ordered— 

Ordered—First Reading—Newspaper Registra- 
tion (No. 2) * [135]. 

Committee—Settled Estates (re-comm.) *[61]—n.v. 


QUESTIONS. 
—7o— 


MINES ACT—THE ROBLING MINE 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to an 
inquiry before a coroner’s jury, which 
appeared in the ‘“‘ Western Mail” of 
the 6th inst., touching the death of a 
man named David Davies, who died 
from the effects of being roasted by fire- 
damp in a mine known as the ‘“ Rob- 
ling,” belonging to R. T. Crawshay, 
Cyfartha, and in respect to which the 
jury brought in the following verdict :— 

“We find that deceased came to his death 
from an explosion of gas in the Roblings Mine 
Pit on the 17th March, and we consider that if 
the owners had employed a competent person to 
examine the works before the men went in, or 
placed a door in such a place before the explo- 
sion occurred to direct the air in the manner 
they have done since, the explosion would not 
have occurred ;”’ 
and, if, considering the finding of the 
jury, has or will he direct a prosecution 
against the owner for the violation of 
‘The Mines Inspection Act, 1872?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Inspector of Mines informed 
him that, in his opinion, the manager 
of the Roblings Pit Mine, in which a 
fatal explosion took place on the 17th 
March, fad been guilty of a breach of 
one of the general rules. He (Mr. 
Cross) had, therefore, directed proceed- 
ings to be taken against him. 


SCHOOL RATES (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he is aware of 
the conflicting decisions by local courts 
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in Scotland in regard to the liability of 

arish ministers for school rates, and, 
whether, to save the useless expenditure 
of public money in obtaining a decision 
of the point in the supreme courts, he 
will introduce a Bill to interpret the 
effect of the Act of 1872, to be as stated 
by Lord Advocate Young when it was 
under consideration in this House, to 
make parish ministers liable for payment 
of school rates ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, he was aware that there had been 
two conflicting decisions in regard to the 
construction of the Act of 1872—one in 
Forfarshire, and one in another county. 
There were often such conflicts of opinion 
between the Judges of local Courts in 
Scotland ; and from his experience he 
could only say they frequently occurred, 
even in the case of higher tribunals, and 
that it would be a great increase to the 
legislative work of that House if Bills 
were required to be brought in to re- 
concile those conflicting judgments. It 
might be proper to settle the point if a 
Bill was introduced to amend the Act of 
1872; but, looking at the present state of 
Public Business, he could not promise to 
introduce a measure dealing with that 
subject. 


BANKRUPTCY PROSECUTIONS, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
has been the practice of the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, in some recent bankruptcy 
and other prosecutions taken up or 
adopted by the Government, to commit 
the conduct of such prosecutions to pri- 
vate solicitors, on the terms that half of 
the profits on the bill paid to the acting 
solicitors for the prosecution are returned 
to the Solicitor to the Treasury; if so, 
in what part of the Estimates or Accounts 
the account of such returned profits will 
be found ; and, whether such a system 
of engaging the services of members of 
the legal profession to conduct a public 
prosecution has the sanction of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it has been 
and is the practice to commit the con- 
duct of the prosecutions referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member, not 
as he has stated, but ‘‘on the usual 
agency terms of half charges,’’ which 
terms are well understood by solicitors. 
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In the event—which is excessively rare 
—of costs being recovered, those costs 
became extra receipts, and are paid into 
the Exchequer. The result has been an 


average annual saving to the publie of 
between £6,000 and £7,000 a-year. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS gave No- 
tice that, on going into Committee of 
Supply, he should call attention to the 
subject and move a Resolution. 


NAVY—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION— 
PROMOTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS (for Dr. Lust) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
will give the date when the outbreak of 
scurvy in the recent Arctic Expedition 
was first reported to the Admiralty after 
the arrival of the ships off Ireland ; the 
dates when the promotion of Officers of 
the Expedition was made; and the date 
at which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
called upon the Director General of the 
Medical Department of the Navy for a 
report on the causes of the outbreak of 
scurvy ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the outbreak of scurvy in the Arctic Ex- 
pedition was first reported to the Admi- 
ralty by telegram and letter on the 27th 
of October, 1876. The date of the pro- 
motion of officers of the Expedition was 
the 8rd of November, 1876, except that 
of Dr. Colam, which was dated March 11, 
1877, and the date at which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty called upon the 
Director General of the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy for the Report re- 
ferred to was the 9th of November, 
1876. Dr. Colam’s promotion was not 
entirely in the same category as that of 
the other officers, as it did not take 
place until a vacancy occurred. 


CIVIL BILL COURTS (IRELAND) BILL 
—RECOVERY OF SMALL DEBTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by traders in recovering small 
debts, both by reason of the distance 
they have to travel, the number of wit- 
nesses they have to produce, and the 
other legal expenses incurred often far 
exceeding the amount of the debt itself; 











Steam Boiler 


and, whether he would be disposed to in- 
troduce a Clause into the Civil Bill 
Courts (Ireland) Bill extending the 
jurisdiction of justices in petty sessions 
in ordinary cases of debt not exceeding 
£10 in a manner analogous to the juris- 
diction they already hold in cases of dis- 
puted wages? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gieson) : Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and I have 
had it under consideration. But I do 
not think it would be expedient to deal 
with it in the County Courts and Officers 
(Ireland) Bill now before the House. 
One of the clauses of that Bill provides 
that the Chairmen of County Courts in 
Treland might disallow the costs in any 
case which it was thought ought to have 
been taken in the petty sessions, and it 
is my opinion that clause will operate 
in the direction desired by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—CANAL BOATS— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PRICE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Times” 
of Tuesday April 10th, that an inquest 
was held before the coroner at Runcorn 
on the body of a child that had met its 
death on board a canal boat; whether 
the cause of death was due to the child 
having been overlain by the mother; 
and, whether the mother, in giving her 
evidence, stated ‘‘ that herself, her hus- 
band, and three children slept in the 
same cabin, which was only three and 
a-half feet wide by five feet high ?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true that an inquest was 
held. and that the jury returned a verdict 
that the child was found dead in bed, 
there being no evidence to show that the 
mother had overlaid it. He believed 
the matters stated at the end of the Ques- 
tion were substantially true, though he 
could not speak positively as to the di- 
mensions of the cabin. He wished to 
take that opportunity to state that, in 
connection with the subject, he had 
already drawn up a Bill which, he hoped, 
would meet the case of children habitually 
going about in canal boats, and at the 
first convenient opportunity he would 
ask leave to bring it in. 


Mr. A. Moore 


{COMMONS} 
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Explosions—Legislation. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE 
(IRELAND)—MR. DILLON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, For what period has Mr. 
Dillon, one of the clerks in the Registry 
of Deeds Office, Ireland, been absent from 
duty during the past four years; whe- 
ther such absence was on leave, and if 
he has, during such absence, been in 
receipt of full pay; what amount of 
money has been paid to him during the 
period of such leave; and, whether the 
office has been short-handed during a 
considerable part of such period of 
absence ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to inform 
the hon. Gentleman that Mr. Dillon was 
detached from the Irish Registry of 
Deeds Office in the summer of 1874, in 
order to assist the Commission appointed 
by the Treasury to test the value of his 
invention. Hecontinued working under 
the Commission until the summer of 
1875, and that body finally reported 
favourably on it about Christmas. It 
was believed to be more advantageous 
to the public service to allow Mr. Dillon 
a further increase of time to improve his 
system of indexing, which was thought 
to be very valuable. Since Mr. Dillon 
was detached he has been in receipt of 
his ordinary salary, now about £300 a- 
year. A writer was employed during 
Mr. Dillon’s absence. I am not aware 
that the staff of clerks has been in- 
sufficient during Mr. Dillon’s absence. 
I believe that the contrary is the fact. 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to a statement of the Man- 
chester Steam Users’ Association that, 
since the sitting of the Select Committee 
appointed in 1870 to inquire into the 
cause of Steam Boiler Explosions and 
the best means of preventing them, 391 
“geen had been killed and 713 injured 

y steam boiler explosions, 88 of whom 
were killed and 103 injured in 1876; 
and, whether he will bring in a Bill, 
either in this or next Session, for the 
purpose of instituting a Government in- 
quiry into all cases of steam boiler ex- 
plosions, such as the inquiries already 





held under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
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into explosions of boilers on board ships, 
and, under the Regulation of Railways 
Act, into railway accidents ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
facts stated in the Question, and he had 
had a long interview with the Man- 
chester Steam Users’ Association. He 
must take the opportunity of saying what 
an admirable institution, in his opinion, 
that was, and what excellent service it 
had done in the case of those who em- 
ployed its services. He did not think 
any advantage would be gained by re- 
moving from the owners of boilers the 
responsibility to which they were now 
subject of seeing that they were in safe 
and proper condition. Nor was it his 
intention to ask the Government to in- 
troduce any Bill for the purpose of hav- 
ing an inquiry into each particular case 
of explosion ; but when he saw the mem- 
bers of the Association, he promised that, 
should there be an inquiry in any case 
in which a steam boiler explosion oc- 
curred, the Home Office should be in- 
formed, through a Government law offi- 
cial whom he would send down, of any 
legal responsibility that had not been 
fulfilled. 
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CHINA—THE YUNNAN MISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
can state when the Report of Mr. 
Grosvenor’s Mission to Yunnan, and the 
Papers relating to the Convention con- 
cluded by Sir Thomas Wade with the 
Government of China, will be laid upon 
the Table? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Papers had been printed and would have 
been in the hands of Members before 
now; but he had been waiting for a 
memorandum which Sir Thomas Wade 
was preparing with respect to the Che- 
foo Convention. He had seen Sir Thomas 
Wade that morning, and he hoped to 
have the memorandum in a very few 
days. After that he trusted there would 
be no delay in presenting the Papers. 


THE QUEEN y. CASTRO—CROWN EX- 
PENSES IN THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, with reference to a 
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statement in the public journals to which 
his attention has been called, that for 
the year 1873-4, being the year closing 
the Tichborne prosecution, there was an 
excess of £484,226 in Crown legal ex- 
penses above the average of preceding 
years, and that such excess represents 
more or less the costs incurred by the 
Government in that prosecution; Whe- 
ther he will afford the necessary facilities 
for examining the accounts of Crown 
legal expenses, with a view to ascertain 
the nature of the costs so incurred by the 
Government for that year; whether it is 
the fact, as stated in letters addressed 
by the honourable Gentleman, or by 
his orders, to the National 'Tichborne 
Release Association, that the sum of 
£60,000, or thereabouts, covers all the 
expenses of the Government in respect 
of the said prosecution; and, whether 
he will afford facilities for an exami- 
nation of such expenditure, with a view 
to ascertain how much of this sum was 
paid to or on account of witnesses who, 
though subpcenaed or retained on the 
part of the Crown, were not called upon 
to give evidence ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have seen the 
statement to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers; but it is so utterly groundless, so 
entirely without a shadow of foundation 
of any kind, that I have not thought it 
necessary to take the slightest notice of it. 
I think the House will agree with me, 
that when statements without foundation 
are thus made, it hardly becomes the 
dignity of the House of Commons, or 
officers of the Government, to voluntecr 
statements in denial of them. It is not 
desirable that so much honour should be 
done them. Then the hon. Gentleman 
asks if I 

‘will afford the necessary facilities for exami- 
ning the accounts of Crown legal expenses with 
a view to ascertain the nature of the costs so in- 
curred by the Government for that year.” 

In answer to that, I must say I do not 
think it necessary, for these accounts 
have been examined by the Controller 
and Auditor General and have been re- 
ported upon to the House in the Appro- 
priation accounts. The actual expenses 
for Crown prosecutions, apart from the 
expenses of the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
were in 1871-2, £21,165; in 1872-3, 
£19,102; in 1873-4, £66,259; and in 
1874-5, £18,930. The year 1873-4 in- 
cluded the greater part of the cost of 
the Tichborne prosecution. In reply to 


Question. 
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another part of the Question of the 
hon. Member, I did state in this House 
in August, 1875, that £60,000 was the 
cost of the prosecution, and that is the 
cost of the prosecution within a pound 
or two, the actual figures being 
£60,074 19s. 11d. I am further asked 
whether I will afford facilities for an 
examination of this expenditure? I 
trust the hon. Member will be satisfied 
that such an examination as this 
House deems to be necessary for the 
security of the public money has been 
made, and that no further examination 
is required. 

Mr. WHALLEY gave Notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply he would 
call attention to the Answer of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


PARLIAMENT —ORDER—“ THE QUEEN 
v. KENEALY.”—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House, a copy of the evidence given 
in the case of the Queen v. Kenealy, 
tried on the 11th of May 1850, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, before Lord 
Campbell; with a copy also of the sen- 
tence pronounced by Mr. Justice Patte- 
son on the defendant on the 30th of 
May, 1850, and of the affidavits read 
in Court on the said day of sen- 
tence; copies of these being, it is be- 
lieved, in the Home Office or at the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
made inquiries of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, and also at the Home Office, 
as to whether these Papers have been 
preserved. I am given to understand 
that the Secretary of State had nothing 
whatever to do with the prosecution, and 
therefore the Solicitor to the Treasury 
knows nothing about the Papers. Most 
probably the whole of the documents 
will be found at the Crown Office, as the 
indictment would be moved by certiorari 
to the Queen’s Bench. It is open to the 
hon. Gentleman to apply there, andI have 
no more power over it than he has. But 
this case occurred 27 years ago; and I 
wish to observe that if these Papers are 
asked for in consequence of anything 
that has arisen in the House, I, for one, 
deeply regret that the question should 
have been raised. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Question. 


POOR LAW—ISLE OF WIGHT UNION— 
CASE OF ALLEGED STARVATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CLIFFORD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
case reported in the newspapers of a 
coroner’s inquest held at Brading, Isle 
of Wight, when the jury found by their 
verdict that a young man of the name of 
Cooper had been starved to death in the 
Isle of Wight Union Workhouse ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
case, and he had sent to the coroner for 
a copy of the depositions. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS—THE NEW 
REGULATIONS.— QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is intended, when the new competitive 
system comes into operation on the Ist 
January 1878, to extend the age for 
superannuation in the case of candi- 
dates for Army Commissions from the 
Militia ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My hon. 
Friend, Sir, is mistaken as to the date of 
the new system. It will not come into 
operation till the 1st of January, 1879, 
and very shortly regulations will be 
published dealing with the question of 
age and all other matters connected with 
the subject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
“NORD” (BELGIAN) NEWSPAPER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has 
been drawn to a telegram which ap- 

ears in the ‘‘Times”’ of yesterday from 

russels, giving an extract from the 
‘‘ Nord” newspaper, in which it is 
stated 

“that Lord Derby has sent to Constanti- 
nople, not a despatch, but a letter declaring 
categorically that the Porte must not rely in 
any way upon England ;” 
and, if he will inform the House if this 
statement was correct ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman called my 
attention to the telegram yesterday, and I 
have made inquiries at the Foreign Office. 
Iam informed there is no foundation for 
the statement in the Word. 
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Parliament— Order 


CRIMINAL LAW—APPOINTMENT 
OF A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 
QUESTION. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he can hold out any hope of 
Her Majesty’s Government introducing, 
during the present Session, a measure 
for the appointment of a public pro- 
secutor ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I think I 
stated some time ago to my hon. Friend 
that a measure of this kind was pre- 
pared; but, I am sorry to say, looking 
to the state of the Order Book and the 
facilities afforded to the Government for 
carrying on the Public Business, I do 
not see much probability that we shall 
be able to bring it forward. 


TURKEY—RUSSIAN AGENCIES IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any official information 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government 
to the effect that Russian revolutionary 
agencies have been discovered in Bul- 
garia, as stated in a telegram published 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” on Tuesday 
10th April ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no official infor- 
mation has been received as to the dis- 
covery by the Turkish Government of the 
existence of the two incendiary Russian 
agencies in Bulgaria mentioned in the 
telegram referred to. Such information 
as has been reported to the Foreign 
Office respecting the proceedings of the 
Slav Committees in the Turkish Pro- 
vinces is at the service of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and will be given with the 
Eastern Papers now being prepared. 


GIBRALTAR—TRADE REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the alarm prevailing at Gibraltar 
touching the privileges of the port as a 
free port; and, whether he will state 
whether any and what changes are con- 
templated in the regulations affecting 
the trade of Gibraltar? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that they had received communications 
from Gibraltar, and also from the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, express- 
ing anxiety lest the trade of Gibraltar 
should be interfered with. Lord Car- 
narvon had received a deputation from 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
and had promised that he would afford 
them a further opportunity of making 
known their views before the matter 
was decided on. He might add that 
there was no intention of interfering 
with any privileges or facilities for 
legitimate trade; but the object was to 
adopt such reasonable regulations as 
would prevent Gibraltar from continuing 
to be—as he feared it had been for some 
years past—an organized depot for 
smuggling into Spain. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Mr. Campers and Mr. 
Brresrorp Hops, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as the wish had been 
expressed that there should be a discus- 
sion of the Budget in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and not, as he sug- 
— upon the Second Reading of the 

ustoms and Inland Revenue Bill, and 
as it would be convenient to proceed 
uninterruptedly with the Universities 
Bill when once the consideration of it was 
entered upon, it was proposed to take 
the Committee of Ways and Means on 
Monday. If that discussion went off 
quickly, the Public Works Loans Bill 
might be taken afterwards; but he was 
afraid there was little probability of 
this, and he was afraid there was little 
chance of the Universities Bill being 
taken after the discussion on the Budget. 
The Mutiny Bill must be gone on with 
before any other Business. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—aQga— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
PROTOCOL. 


MOTION FOR FURTHER PAPERS. 
Tue Marauess or HARTINGTON, 


in rising, pursuant to Notice, 

‘*to move an Address for further Papers on 
the affairs of Turkey, and particularly for the 
Draft Protocol presented to Lord Derby by the 
Russian Ambassador on the 11th of March, and 
also for any Correspondence with reference to 
the Russian Circular of the 19th of January, 
and the Protocol of the 11th of March,” 


said: Sir, in rising to move for further 
Papers upon the Eastern -Question, I 
have neither the desire nor the right to 
make any complaint that up to a certain 
point Her Majesty’s Government have 
not amply supplied us with all the in- 
formation in their power to enable us to 
form a judgment on their policy. The 
fact is that if we have any complaint to 
make upon that subject at all, it would 
be rather that we have been deluged 
with Papers to a certain extent, that 
these Papers are so voluminous, and 
that they refer to so many and such 
various matters, and so varied a series 
of correspondence, that it is impossible 
for anyone not very much accustomed 
to study Blue Books, to derive, without 
great difficulty, any very clear informa- 
tion from them. But, since the conclu- 
sion of the Conference, the information 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
placed before us has been extremely 
limited. It is contained in the Papers 
which I hold in my hand, described as 
No. 8, Papers Relating to the Affairs of 
Turkey, and which may be read by any 
one in a very few minutes. In sub- 
mitting the Motion with which I shall 
conclude, it will be my duty to refer to 
some passages in those Papers, and to 
point out that there is much in them 
which, in the absence of further Papers 
which may contain the explanations, 
and in the absence of verbal explana- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government, 
appears to me to be totally inexplicable, 
and to be thoroughly unsatisfactory, and 
that there is in them much also which 
leads to the conclusion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are directly respon- 
sible for the present state of affairs in 
Europe. The first of these Papers is a 
Circular from the Russian Government. 
After the conclusion of the Conference, 
and the refusal of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to accept the recommendations of 
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the Conference, the Russian Government 
took what appears to be an extremely 
natural step—the Russian Government 
addressed a Circular to the Powers of 
Europe reciting, in terms to which, as I 
think, very little objection can be taken, 
the various stages of the negotiations 
which had gone on since the outbreak 
of the troubles in Herzegovina from the 
Andrassy Note down to the time of the 
conclusion of the Conference; and it 
concluded by asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Cabinets of the other 
Powers what, in view of the refusal of 
the Turks to accept the recommendations 
of the Conference, they proposed to do. 
The date of the Circular was the 19th 
of January, and on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary Her Majesty’s Government replied 
to the Circular by stating that, in their 
opinion, since the Circular was written, 
circumstances had changed, and it would 
be better to defer a reply until events 
had developed themselves. In that 
answer of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Sir, there is much that reminds one of 
the tone that was taken last June after 
the failure of the Berlin Memorandum. 
At that time also Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were asked by the Russian 
Government what their views were, 
and what, in their opinion, would be a 
satisfactory solution. The Russian Go- 
vernment explained to them what their 
own views were, and what solution of 
the difficulty they thought practicable ; 
but if Her Majesty’s Government dis- 
agreed with them, they asked them, at 
all events, to state what their views on 
the subject were. At that time, as in 
February, the only view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government appears to have been 
to wait until events had further de- 
veloped themselves, and to defer taking 
any action at all. I do not say that 
the dilatory plea which was advanced 
by Her Majesty’s Government may 
have been without justification ; all I 
say is, that the justification is not con- 
tained in the Papers that are before us ; 
and, if the justification exists, if it is 
to be found in the attitude of the other 
Powers of Europe, or in the attitude of 
Russia herself, then further Papers ex- 
plaining the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government are required, and it is for 
such PapersI am now moving. But upon 
the face of the Papers before us, I 
say that the plea of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although it may have a justi- 
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fication, it is not, at all events, a logical 
plea; it ignores the first and main pro- 
position contained in the Russian Cir- 
cular. Prince Gortchakoff said, and I 
can conceive Her Majesty’s Government 
would have difficulty in controverting 
the statement— 

‘The difficulty resolved itself into inducing 
the Government of Turkey to govern the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan in a just and humane 
manner, so as not to expose Europe to perma- 
nent crises which are revolting to its conscience 
and endanger its tranquillity.” 
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If Her Majesty’s Government could not 
controvert that statement, I maintain it 
was not, at all events, a logical reply to 
the Circular of Prince Gortchakoff to 
say that things had changed since it 
was written, and that in view of this 
change a reply should be deferred. 
What were the changes that had taken 
place? The changes pointed out by Her 
Majesty’s Government were the change 
of Government in Turkey and the nego- 
tiations with Servia and Montenegro. 
What hope was there after the fall of 
Midhat Pasha, the author of the Con- 
stitution, of whom at one time such 
great expectations were entertained, that 
the Porte was more likely now than 
when the Circular was written, to un- 
dertake to govern its Christian subjects 
in a just and humane manner, so as not 
to expose Europe to permanent crises ? 
Neither could the success of negotiations 
with Servia and Montenegro, with Pro- 
vinces which are in fact, if not in name, 
independent of the authority of the 
Porte, have been expected to exercise 
any influence in this regard upon a 
matter affecting the Provinces under the 
direct rule of the Porte. On the 13th 
of February it appears that Prince 
Gortchakoff informed. Lord Derby that 
he assented to the proposal of delay 
made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and on the 3rd of March he went fur- 
ther, and asked for still further delay. 
This may be, and I dare say it will be, 
brought forward as a conclusive justifi- 
cation of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in having postponed their 
answer to the Circular; but I protest 
against that being taken as a conclusive 
reply. There appears to me to be in that 
view a false assumption which has more 
or less pervaded all these negotiations— 
it is that, in this great issue, which 
has been pending more than 12 months 
between the Christian subjects of Tur- 
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key and the Government of Turkey, and 
in the still greater issue which has been 
pending between Europe and Turkey, 
Russia should be allowed and acknow- 
ledged by common consent to place her- 
self in the position of counsel for the 
plaintiff. It is the assumption that the 
Russian demands, which may be refused, 
or reduced, or altered, are demands 
which, under all circumstances, are to 
be considered as the measure and the 
limit—the very utmost that the Chris- 
tians or that Europe have a right to 
claim from the Government of Turkey. 
That is a position which Russia has 
always desired to assume. It is a po- 
sition not very far removed from the 
Protectorate that Russia has always 
claimed—the Protectorate against the 
extension of which the Crimean War 
was waged, the Protectorate which, ever 
since the Crimean War, Russia has en- 
deavoured to recover; the Protecturate 
which, in a blind and shortsighted op- 
position to Russian policy, we have gone 
a very long way to restore to Russia. 
Now, on the 11th of March, the Russian 
Government suggested to our own Go- 
vernment the answer to their Circular 
which they desired to receive, and it 
assumed the form of a draft Protocol, 
which it was proposed should be signed 
by all the Powers, and which, as the 
Russian Government expressed it, should 
‘‘terminate the incident.” I will ask 
to-night for the draft Protocol which 
was presented by Count Schouvaloff on 
the 11th of March. I ask for the draft, 
because it is understood that very pro- 
tracted negotiations have been held upon 
this subject, and in the absence of fur- 
ther Papers—if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unable to give further Papers 
—it is possible that a comparison of that 
draft with that which was eventually 
signed may throw some light upon the 
views which were entertained by the 
Russian Government, and on the altera- 
tions which were suggested and con- 
tended for by our own Government. On 
the 31st of March the Protocol was 
signed which is now before us. I hold 
that it is impossible adequately to discuss 
the effect of that instrument until we 
have before us the correspondence by 
which the signature of the Protocol was 
preceded. If itis, as I think, in many 
respects an unsatisfactory instrument— 
if, especially taken in connection with 





the Declaration attached to it, it does 
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little or nothing to secure the main- 
tenance of peace, if it does little or 
nothing to remove the causes of all these 
troubles—namely, the misgovernment of 
Turkey—if it does little or nothing for 
the protection of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte—still I admit there may 
yet be a justification on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The only justi- 
fication, however, which I can conceive 
is, that they may be able to say that this 
is all that it was within their power to 
do. If they can say that they would 
willingly have joined in more speedy, 
more effective, and more logical mea- 
sures, but that they found themselves 
not assisted, but retarded, by the other 
Powers of Europe, and that no other 
agreement was possible, then, indeed, I 
admit their responsibility would be con- 
siderably lessened; but if, on the other 
hand, the other Powers were willing to 
agree to more speedy and more effectual 
measures—if Her Majesty’s Government 
were the retarding influence—if they 
were the drag on Europe, then I say that 
their responsibility is very great indeed. 
In order that we may form an opinion 
on that point, upon the only justification 
which, as it appears to me, Her Majesty’s 
Government can put forward, I ask that 
we should, if possible, be provided with 
Papers, showing the views they en- 
tertained during these negotiations ; 
and if they desire—as they have often 
said they desire—to invite the judg- 
ment of the House and the country 
on the policy they have pursued, I 
invite them to furnish us with the only 
means by which they can enable us to 
form an intelligent judgment on that 
policy. Sir, I have said that the Proto- 
col may be, and in my opinion it is, an 
ineffectual instrument; but it certainly 
cannot be said to be an unimportant one. 
It contains almost for the first time a 
direct acknowledgment of the duty which 
Her Majesty’s Government have under- 
taken. In common with the other Powers, 
they have undertaken the pacification of 
the East. That is an acknowledgment 
of the greatest importance, and an ac- 
knowledgment which has never before 
been so distinctly and so definitely made. 
It may have been admitted by individual 
Ministers, but never before has it been 
stated on behalf of Her Majesty, by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have undertaken the pacification of the 
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East. It is no longer a case of friendly 
advice addressed to the Porte—it is no 
longer a question even of abandoning, 
under certain circumstances, Turkey to 
her fate. The admission has here been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government that 
they have undertaken the pacification of 
the East. They have put their hands to 
the plough, and I am sure they will not 
now come forward and tell us they have 
done so with the deliberate intention of 
turning back. But the Protocol contains 
more than that. I do not see how Her 
Majesty’s Ministers who signed this Pro- 
tocolcan any longertauntany hon. Gentle- 
man sitting on this side of the House with 
being alone in favour of a policy of coer- 
cion. I maintain that this Protocol con- 
templates coercion. We are told—I do 
not say, neither do I know, whether it is 
true or not—that a great deal of time 
has been spent on the wording of this 
Protocol, and that much depended on the 
substitution of the word ‘‘means’”’ for 
‘“‘action.”” But whether the word be 
‘‘means”’ or ‘action,’ I say that the 
Protocol does contemplate action, or else 
that it contemplates nothing. Suppose 
that the time has arrived contemplated 
by the Protocol—suppose that once more 
your hopes have been disappointed, and 
that the condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan has not been improved 
in a manner to prevent the return of the 
complications which periodically disturb 
the peace of the East—suppose the time 
has arrived when at last you, with the 
other Powers, must declare that a state of 
things has arisen incompatible with the 
peace and interest of Europe in general, 
well, in that case what will you do? Do 
you reserve to yourselves the power to 
consider the means you think best fitting 
to secure the interests of the Christian 
population and the general peace of 
Europe? What means, I ask, do you 
contemplate? Coercion may—lI do not 
say it will—secure those ends which you 
set before you. Do you know, have you 
in your mind any other means less objec- 
tionable, less drastic, equally efficacious ? 
If so, I ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
why do you not now disclose them? If 
you know of anything equally efficacious, 
short of coercion, why do you not put a 
stop to a state of things which you can- 
not but admit is at this moment incom- 
patible with the interests and the peace 
of Europe? Sir, if the Protocol contem- 
plates, as I maintain it does, the use, al- 
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though the deferred use, of coercion, 
what, I ask, becomes of the fervid protes- 
tations made not long ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Heart of State 
for War? I see that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seems prepared to address the 
House, but I ask him—whether the delay 
be one of six months, or one year, or two 
years—whether it will not bring shame 
to his face then as it would now to use 
coercion towards the Porte? Iask him, 
whether it would not be as inconsistent 
then as now, with the Treaties to which 
we are a party and with those moral 
principles to which he appealed on the 
occasion to which I havereferred? Sir, 
Isay that if the Protocol is an ineffectual 
and inefficient instrument, it is not be- 
cause it does not contain within itself 
principles of the highest importance— 
principles which establish the right of 
interference by the Powers in the affairs 
of Turkey—principles which appear to 
be inconsistent with the independence of 
the Porte, at all events in that sense in 
which it was understood at the time of 
the Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memo- 
randum—and principles which I must 
also say do not appear to me to be easily 
reconciled with the letter of the Ninth 
Article of the Treaty of Paris. If, then, 
I say the Protocol is inefficient, it is not 
because it does not contain principles 
of importance, but because the Powers 
shrink from the immediate application 
of those principles—because either they 
do not believe in the truth of their own 
assertions, or else because they shrink 
from carrying those principles to a logi- 
cal conclusion. What is the assertion 
contained in this Protocol? It is a de- 
claration that an effective improvement 
may be secured in the condition of the 
Christian populations of Turkey, and 
that such improvement is indispens- 
able to the tranquillity of Europe. Well, 
Sir, if the Government believed in the 
truth of that assertion, what reason have 
they to shrink from the conclusion 
that some immediate steps should be 
taken for effecting an amelioration of the 
condition of the Christian populations of 
Turkey? Is it that they still cling to 
the hope that the Porte will, by itself, 
be able to effect those improvements? 
If they do, I ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, what reason have they for doing 
so? What has happened since the con- 
clusion of the Conference to justify any 
such expectation? Has the condition of 
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the Christian Provinces been in any de- 
gree improved? What has happened to 
give Her Majesty’s Government morecon- 
fidence in the promises of Turkish reform 
since Lord Salisbury said that one object 
of the Conference was the obtaining of 
effectual guarantees against the bad ad- 
ministration by the Porte of those Pro- 
vinces? Are those guarantees less re- 
cies now than they were when Lord 

alisbury made that statement? And 
if they are not, why do Her Majesty’s 
Government and the other Powers shrink 
from doing that which they consider ne- 
cessary to obtain them, and which may 
yet. have to be done at some indefinite 
period? It is this clinging to the hope 
that the necessary reforms will be car- 
ried out by the Porte itself that has led 
to the making of an ineffectual use of the 
Protocol, and which has placed Her 
Majesty’s Government in a false posi- 
tion. Sir, what occurs here every day ? 
What is the attitude that is taken up by 
Her Majesty’s Government? Questions 
are asked as to these outrages, and what 
do the answers of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment amount to? They have not heard 
of the outrages, or, if they have, they 
say they have reason to believe they are 
not so bad as is reported. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Ministerial benches. | 
That is the attitude they assume, and it 
is applauded by their Supporters as if 
they were responsible in any degree for 
what has been done. But why, I ask, 
is not Her Majesty’s Government able 
to take what one would think is the 
natural position the Government of 
this country should occupy? Why are 
not Her Majesty’s Government here able 
to say—‘‘ These things may or may not 
be true, but we, at all events, are not 
responsible for them? We have done 
what we could to prevent them—we have 
represented to the Porte, in the strongest 
language we were capable of, the injury 
which we think these things are doing 
to the Government of the Porte, and we 
can do no more.” But that is not the 
attitude they assume, or the excuse which 
is made by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They assume an attitude of defence of 
themselves from something for which 
they are responsible, and which is more 
or less repugnant tothem. What is the 
reason for that attitude? It is because 
they know that to take any other attitude 
—to take what I have described as the 
natural and consistent attitude of a 
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British Government—would be to show 
the fallacy of the position they are still 
occupying, and the fallacy of the hope to 
which they are clinging—that the Porte 
of itself will affect these necessary re- 
forms. Sir, it may be said that in any 
such matter as this it is always some- 
thing to gain time, and that the effect of 
the Protocol was, at least, to gain time. 
Well, there is always something ex- 
tremely attractive, when a disagreeable 
truth has to be faced, or an unpleasant 
occasion to be met—there is in those 
cases always something very attractive 
in anything which holds out the prospect 
of gaining a little time. I have no doubt 
the unfortunate individuals who have to 
meet pressing pecuniary engagements, 
and who gain a little time at the rate of 
80 per cent, think that they gain a good 
deal; but when the bills themselves fall 
due and they have to be met, they find 
in the long run they have really gained 
nothing after all, or rather that the gain 
is not so great as was imagined. But 
was there, I ask, any good reason for 
thinking that, at any sacrifice, time 
should be gained in this matter, and 
that the necessary measures contem- 
plated by the Protocol should be indefi- 
nitely and unnecessarily postponed? On 
the contrary, it seems to me that there 
were reasons why the then present time 
was the more suitable than any other 
for making one bold and vigorous at- 
tempt to deal with this great question. 
The Powers of Europe were united. 
They were—or, at all events, a majority 
of them—sincerely anxious to maintain 
peace. Who can tell, when the time, 
the undefined period, contemplated by 
the Protocol shall have elapsed—who, I 
say, can tell what men shall be in power 
in the States of Europe, what may be 
the relations of the Powers, or what, in 
short, may be the fresh difficulties that 
will have arisen in the way of solving 
this difficult problem? So far, Sir, I 
have referred only to the Protocol ; but 
it is impossible to consider the Protocol 
without noticing the Declaration which 
has been attached to it. I do not know 
whether there is any diplomatic prece- 
dent for the Declaration which Her 
Majesty’s Government appended to the 
Protocol. There may be, but I must 
admit that, in the absence of the Papers 
on the subject and of explanations, I am 
totally at a loss to congeive what was 
the motive of Her Majesty’s Government 
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for appending that Declaration to the 
Protocol. What was the one great ad- 
vantage which, in spite of all its weak- 
ness and all its deficiency, was supposed 
to be secured by the Protocol? It was 
that it continued to prolong the European 
concert. By it the Powers— 

‘‘Before all proposed to maintain the agree- 
ment so happily established between them, and 
jointly to affirm afresh the common interest 
which they take in the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Christian population of Turkey.” 


Well, but the Declaration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at the hands of Lord 
Derby is of itself, without considering 
its terms, a departure from that common 
agreement. What was it that induced 
Her Majesty’s Government, at the very 
outset of the agreement which they de- 
sired to maintain, to launch into a sepa- 
rate line of action? If this Declaration 
was necessary, what was the reason it 
was not joined in by Germany, France, 
Italy, and the other Powers? What, I 
ask, was the reason which induced Her 
Majesty’s Government at the very outset 
to take a step in the direction of separate 
action by themselves? What was the 
danger which was foreseen when the 
Protocol was signed? It was that one 
of the Powers might separate itself from 
the common agreement and take a line 
of individual action. Well, then, whose 
interest was it to make the Protocol as 
binding and as conclusive a document as 
it could be made? Was it that of the 
Powers which desired to maintain the 
common agreement, or of any Power 
which desired to take separate action? 
Surely it was the interest of the Powers 
who desired to maintain common concert, 
and not that of any Power which desired 
to take separate action. Well, if you 
had not accompanied the Protocol with 
the Declaration, what would be the lan- 
guage you could now naturally and 
justly use towards Russia? Why, you 
could appeal at once to the Protocol, 
which was not only signed by Russia, 
but proposed by Russia. You could say 
to Russia—‘‘ This instrument—your own 
instrument—binds us to concerted action; 
that action you are now on the point of 
taking is individual action—it is sepa- 
rate action, inconsistent with the Protocol 
and the combined action it contem- 
plated.” That is the action which might 
have been used towards Russia by Her 
Majesty’s Government and those of the 
other Powers. But what have you done? 
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You have pointed out to the Power which 
desired to enter on the path of separate 
action the way by which she might get 
rid of the restraint imposed upon her. 
You have placed in her hand the weapon* 
by which she can strike off at any mo- 
ment the chain by which you might 
have restrained her. But that is not all 
you have done. You have not only put 
it in the power of Russia whenever she 
pleases to destroy the Protocol, but you 
have also put it in the power of Turkey, 
which was not a party to the Protocol at 
all, to destroy that Protocol. If Turkey 
by her own faults, by her own reckless- 
ness, by the increase of her armaments, 
even if threatened by Russia, had wished 
to put an end to the Protocol, Turkey 
would by that conduct have made it im- 
possible to disarm, and by your own 
language the Protocol would ipso facto 
have become null and void. And here I 
cannot help referring to a sentence which 
appeared the other day in the foreign 
correspondence of one of the daily news- 
papers—one not badly affected in any 
way to the Turkish cause—I allude to Zhe 
Daily Telegraph; and I do not quote the 
passage as having authority, but because 
it expresses what appears to me to be 
the truth in very plain language. It 
says— 

‘‘What Turkey most ardently desires is the 
disunion of the Powers. f she manages 
matters so that the Protocol shall become a dead 
letter, she to a certain extent breaks up the 
coalition of Europe. Can any reasonable man 
doubt what, under such circumstances, Turkey’s 
line of action will be f”’ 

Well, no reasonable man being able to 
doubt that the object of Turkey must be 
to break up the concert of Europe, what 
are we to think of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which has placed, 
by this Declaration, in the hands of 
Turkey the power—without any fault of 
Russia or of any other Power—of break- 
ing up and destroying the European 
concert, and rendering the Protocol of 
no effect? But this is not all that has 
been done by the unfortunate Declara- 
tion of Lord Derby, or by the policy 
which prompted it, for you have pro- 
voked the Russian Declaration, which 
bids fair to be the immediate cause of 
an outbreak of hostilities. Your foreign 
policy has been described—I do not say 
whether correctly or otherwise—in the 
words ‘‘ No demobilization, no Protocol.” 
But that is not exactly what you have 
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got. You have not got demobilization ; 
but you have signed a Protocol ; and in 
spite of a stipulation that under certain 
circumstances it is to become null and 
‘soid, I maintain that there is a great 
deal in the Protocol which in no circum- 
stances can ever become null and void. 
There are contained in it certain asser- 
tions as to matters of fact, assertions as 
to principles, which cannot be affected 
by anything that may happen to the Pro- 
tocol itself. The Declaration to which you 
have set your hands remains the Declara- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
all you can say is null and void is the 
engagement into which you have entered. 
There is, therefore, much in the Protocol 
which can never be unsaid ; but you are 
credited with having raised the question 
of demobilization, and if you had been 
content not to raise that question it is 
possible—I do not say it is certain—that 
Russia might have been satisfied with 
the promise, although it was a deferred 
promise, of European action, and might, 
of her own accord, have undertaken to 
demobilize. But you have pressed the 
Government of Russia to say that she 
would demobilize. Before the Protocol 
was signed, you raised the question in 
such a way that Russia, thinking her 
dignity and her honour were engaged, 
appears to have declined to undertake 
the making of terms of demobilization 
as yourequired. You consented to sign 
the Protocol; but you insisted upon 
appending your Declaration to it, and 
that resulted in the Russian Declaration, 
which seems likely to cause an outbreak 
of hostilities between Russia and Turkey. 
I must refer for a moment to the terms 
of the Declaration. I can hardly imagine 
that in a document so long and carefully 
considered there could have been any 
haste or ambiguity as to its terms; but I 
nevertheless hesitate to believe that the 
plain and obvious meaning of that De- 
claration was the one which Her Majesty’s 
Government attached to it. The terms 
of the Declaration are contained in the 
following words :— 

“Tt is solely in the interests of European 
peace that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
have consented to sign the Protocol proposed by 
that of Russia,-and it is understood beforehand 
that in the event of the object proposed not 
being attained—namely, reciprocal disarmament 
on the part of Russia and Turkey and peace 
between them—the Protocol in question shall 
be null and void.” 


I maintain that the plain and obvious 
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meaning of that Declaration and of the 
signing of the Protocol was not that the 
one was made and the other signed with 
a view to obtain a better government of 
the Christian Provinces of Turkey, or to 
remove the causes which disturbed the 
tranquillity of Europe. The obvious 
meaning of the Declaration was that 
action was taken solely in order to secure 
peace, even though it might only be 
temporary, between Russia and Turkey. 
I hesitate to believe that such was the 
meaning of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but I repeat that it was the only inter- 
pretation to be attached to the text of 
the Declaration. I hesitate to believe 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
have desired in this way to contradict 
the statements contained in the Protocol, 
the Instructions given to the Marquess 
of Salisbury before he went to the Con- 
ference, the statements which the noble 
Marquess made in the course of the Con- 
ference, or the statements over and over 
again repeated by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but soit is. At this supreme 
moment, when the Christian subjects of 
Turkey are anxiously waiting to know 
whether it is to European concert or to 
the action of Russia alone that they are 
to look for protection—it is at, this criti- 
cal moment that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment append their signature to a Decla- 
ration which, at all events, is susceptible 
of the construction that Her Majesty’s 
Government cared for none of those 
things to which I have alluded when 
they assented to the Protocol, but only 
for the preservation of European peace. 
It is not for me either to defend or to 
condemn the terms of the Russian De- 
claration, which was made in conse- 
quence of the Declaration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It is not incum- 
bent upon us to discuss the conduct of a 
foreign Government, except in so far as 
that conduct may form the basis of action 
to be taken by our own Government. I 
have no wish to defend the language 
in which the Russian Declaration is 
couched ; but the more there may be in 
it for condemnation, the more it is to be 
regretted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have taken a step which 
should in any way have led to that De- 
claration. These, then, Sir, are the 
results which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accomplished after more than 
12 months’ negotiations. They have 
laboured for peace, perhaps not in the 
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highest and largest sense—not in the 
sense of removing the causes which, 
until they are removed, must continue 
to disturb the tranquillity of Europe— 
but they have laboured ardently and 
anxiously to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey. 
What, however, is the result? It is now 
understood—I hope the Government will 
be able to contradict it—that Europe is on 
the very verge of war. Her Majesty’s 
Government have laboured to obtain 
some improvements in the condition of 
the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, but 
no such improvements have been real- 
ized. They have laboured to maintain 
the Treaty of 1856, but the Treaty of 
1856 can hardly be said any longer to 
exist. They have laboured to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
but that Empire is at the present mo- 
ment threatened with an attack more 
dangerous to its existence than any 
which has occurred within this century. 
These are the results of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] These, I say, are the conse- 
quences of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. [‘‘ No, no!” ] And surely 
this requires explanation and justifica- 
tion. I have admitted that the justifi- 
cation may be forthcoming ; but I con- 
tend that it is not contained in the 
Papers at present in the possession of 
the House, and that if further Papers, 
upon a perusal of which the House and 
the country can form an accurate judg- 
ment, are in the possession of the Go- 
vernment, they ought to be produced. 
As to the Papers for which I have asked, 
I cannot, of course, define the particular 
documents, but I have a right to assume 
that such documents exist, or ought to 
exist ; and if I am told the Protocol did 
not emanate from our Government, but 
from that of Russia, and that for that 
reason our Government is unable to 
produce the Correspondence, I should 
reply that when Russia presented her 
Protocol to the Powers she made it the 
property of Europe. Further, I should 
say that the time has arrived when 
Europe ought to know what are the 
views of Russia; and that I have a 
further right to ask that the draft should 
be produced. If, however, I am told 
that the Papers are of a confidential 
character, and cannot be produced with- 
out injury to the Public Service, I need 
hardly say that I shall not press for 
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them, as I do not ask for anything 
which the Government cannot be called 
upon fairly to produce. But, at the 
same time, I must say that if such is the 
case, it proves the necessity which existed 
for the course which I have taken ; be- 
cause, if the documents cannot be pro- 
duced, Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to give such verbal explanation as it is 
in their power to afford of a policy 
which now appears to me to be inex- 
plicable. One only other observation. 
I need hardly say that before raising 
this discussion I considered as carefully 
as I could whether at this great crisis 
any evil could result from a discussion 
of the kind. I have long thought that 
it was improbable that this tangled web, 
composed of semi-civilized forces of fa- 
natical rivalries, national and religious 
rivalries, religious jealousies, and poli- 
tical intrigues and ambition, could well 
be unravelled without an appeal to the 
sword. But, Sir, the evils of war are 
so tremendous, and the dangers of the 
extension of the war are so tremendous, 
and are so thoroughly understood and 
so justly dreaded by the people of this 
country, that I can quite sympathize 
with Her Majesty’s Government in 
having directed all their efforts towards 
the preservation of peace, even if it be 
the hollow peace which has been so well 
described on a former occasion by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and I need hardly say 
that I should be the last to utter any 
word in this House which, in my judg- 
ment, could tend to hasten even by a 
moment the outbreak—perhaps the in- 
evitable outbreak—of war. But, in my 
opinion, that cannot well be the effect of 
a discussion on this subject in this House 
at the present time. If the last word of 
England and of the other European 
Powers has been spoken—if Turkey or 
Russia, or either of them, desire war— 
then war is inevitable. There is only 
one chance, if there be a chance remain- 
ing, for peace; and that is that both 
Powers are sincere in their protestations 
that they desire peace, and that a way 
may yet be found whereby the honour 
and dignity—or the fancied honour and 
dignity—of both nations may be pre- 
served without a resort to arms. There 
is only one way now in which the honour 
and dignity of Russia can be preserved, 
and that by the mode pointed out by 
Prince Gortchakoff in the Circular of 
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June 13—namely, that Europe should 
make this question her own, and so pre- 
vent Russia from resorting to force. 
And there is only one way in which the 
honour and dignity of Turkey can be 
preserved, and that is by making her 
feel that the demands made upon her 
are the demands of Europe, and that 
she has no more chance of evading those 
demands, if made by Europe collectively, 
than if they were enforced by Russia 
alone. If Her Majesty’s Government 
can, even at this last moment, say a 
word which will give this assurance to 
Russia and to Turkey, and which will 
strengthen what they have already done 
with regard to this grave subject, it 
may be productive of much good; and 
if I have given them an opportunity of 
saying that word, then, however imper- 
fectly I may have discharged the task 
I have undertaken to-night, I shall feel 
that the course I have taken has not 
been altogether fruitless, and shall be 
satisfied with the result. I now move 
the Motion which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, further Papers on the Affairs of Turkey, 
and particularly the Draft Protocol presented 
to Lord Derby by the Russian Ambassador on 
the 11th of March, and also any Correspondence 
with [reference to the Russian Circular of the 
19th of January and the Protocol of the 11th 
March,” —(7he Marquess of Hartington,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Mi. 
Speaker, I will for one moment allude 
to the remarks of the noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Hartington) which 
he has made with respect to myself, be- 
fore I go to the general question. The 
noble Lord seems to think that I shall 
be in the position of having to apologize 
for the terms I used on a former occa- 
sion, and that I shall have to-day to say 
that I erred in the couse which I then 
took ; that I have made a mistake in the 
policy I then advocated ; and that, as re- 
presenting the Government, I shall be 
obliged to retreat from the position which 
I occupied on that occasion. The noble 
Lord is entirely mistaken. I have no- 
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thing to retract; I have nothing to un- 
say; I stand in the same position as I 
did on that occasion ; and I venture to 
defend the course of the Government 
upon the same principles as I defended 
it then. Leaving myself, as a matter of 
very little importance in this discussion, 
I will come to the important question 
which the noble Lord has put before us. 
The noble Lord, in his attack upon the 
Government—not a very moderate at- 
tack, though moderately expressed in 
some respects, having charged us with 
offering a blind opposition to Russia and 
with having given a blind support to 
Turkey—strong terms to use with re- 
spect to the Government of this country 
—instead of asking Parliament to cen- 
sure by vote the Government which has 
been guilty of such conduct; instead of 
adopting the old course, which the right 
hon. Gentleman upon that bench said 
should have been followed in the case 
of Denmark and was the course of our 
forefathers—that when they attacked a 
Government they would at least attempt 
to censure it by vote, concluded by mov- 
ing for certain Papers. Now, let us dis- 
pose of these Papers in the first instance. 
The noble Lord complains, first of all, 
that the Government has given him too 
many Papers up to a certain period and 
too few since ; and he knew that, at this 
very moment, a large number of Papers 
are on the point of being printed and 
submitted to the judgment of the House, 
so that the history of these transactions 
may be completed from the beginning to 
the end. I venture to say, on the whole, 
that on no occasion has any Government 
displayed its hand and showed the course 
of the negotiations which it has under- 
taken more fully than the present Go- 
vernment. That course we are still pre- 
pared to adopt. But with respect to the 
Papers which the noble Lord has called 
for, I will tell him at once what answer 
we shall make him. With regard to the 
original draft Protocol the noble Lord fore- 
saw what might have been the case. The 
Government has made application to the 
Powers interested in that question, and 
in consequence of their reply we are not 
at liberty to produce it. So far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, I 
will say most distinctly that we have no 
objection to the production of this docu- 
ment. It is not our document, however, 
and we have no right to produce it with- 
out the assent of the European Powers. 
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With respect to the Correspondence as 
to the Circular of Prince Gortchakoff, 
there is the Correspondence already 
given in the Papers, and so much as re- 
gards the Protocol itself—that is which 
has reference not to the draft Protocol 
of the 11th of March, but to the Proto- 
col of the 31st of March—there will be 
laid on the Table in due course all such 
Papers as the Government can properly 
produce. With respect to the present 
Motion of the noble Lord to have the 
Papers laid upon the Table—those he 
has moved for—I must distinctly say, 
‘No,” and proceed to the Order for 
“Supply” instead of agreeing to the 
Motion he has made. The noble Lord 
begins with the question of Prince 
Gortchakoff’s Circular. And I must 
here observe that it was very difficult to 
judge what course the noble Lord might 
take upon these various questions; and 
I was obliged to listen as well as I could 
to the points which he made, and I will 
endeavour, as far as I can, not to omit 
any one in the reply which it is my duty 
to make. The noble Lord has properly 
put forward the Gortchakoff Circular as 
the foundation of these proceedings, and, 
as I understand him, he condemns my 
noble Friend (Lord Derby) for not hav- 
ing at once made an answer to the docu- 
ment. Now, in the first place, if we 
delayed to give an answer to that docu- 
ment, we merely acted in concert with 
all the other Powers of Europe. At one 
time, the Government are told that they 
are to be of one mind and always to act 
in concert with Europe; and then, when 
we do that, the noble Lord turns round 
and asks why we do not act separately 
and at once reply to the document; yet he 
admits it to be perfectly true that Prince 
Gortchakoff begged that we would not 
reply immediately or hurriedly to the 
document at that time. When Lord 
Derby announced that he did intend to 
reply to it, he was pressed by the 
Russian Ambassador to delay, and re- 
quested not to make that reply at 
that time. It was perfectly obvious 
that Russia was then contemplating 
other action. It always seems to be 
supposed by hon. Members opposite that 
the whole of the action going on in these 
matters in the East is going on between 
England and Russia alone. But the 
question has been going on between 
Turkey and Russia and all Europe, and 
all the Great Powers of Europe have to 
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be consulted in these things. Therefore, 
when hon. Members think they are 
making an attack upon England, they 
are making an attack, practically, not 
upon England alone, but upon all the 
Powers acting in concert with England. 
And then the noble Lord spoke of the 
only mode of vindicating the honour of 
Russia. That is a strong thing for him 
to say—-to lay down what he considers 
is the only mode for Russia. Having 
said he would not discuss the conduct of 
Russia, because it is a difficult thing, as 
it undoubtedly is a difficult thing to 
discuss—still more difficult and improper 
for a Member of the Government than 
for a Member of the Opposition—the 
noble Lord having said that he will not 
discuss the conduct of Russia, lays down 
what he thinks is the only course which 
can vindicate its honour; I say that 
seems to me as if the noble Lord him- 
self broke the conditions, and that in a 
manner that may be more likely to lead 
to war than anything else. The noble 
Lord says he does not know whether the 
last word has been spoken; but that he 
has no doubt that the last word of Eng- 
land has been spoken. The noble Lord 
has, I think, taken a great deal too 
much upon himself, to say that either 
with respect to England or the other 
Powers of the Continent. The noble 
Lord, if I understood him correctly, said 
that the Treaties of 1856 have ceased to 
exist. [The Marquess of Harrineton 
assented. | Well, that I entirely dispute. 
Under the Treaty of 1856 it is provided 
that one of the Powers should not go to 
war with another without calling in the 
mediation of the other Powers. That 
Treaty remains in force at the present 
moment. But, besides that, does the 
noble Lord suppose that the Powers who 
have been labouring for peace, however 
ineffectually, up to this time will not still 
be labouring for peace as long as there 
is the slightest chance of obtaining it? 
Therefore, I say the noble Lord is wrong 
in saying that the last word has been 
spoken either by England, or by any other 
Power. The noble Lord has asked for 
Papers. Upon the Table will be found 
at least one Paper which the Govern- 
ment has shown no delay in laying before 
the House—the answer of the Porte to 
the Protocol and the Declaration. That 
will be laid upon the Table to-night, and 
I am bound to say it is an unconciliatory 
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but, at the same time, we disguise no- 
thing, and it will be in the hands of hon. 
Members very soon. Still, even in the 
condition of things which now exist, and 
with that document before us as the 
answer of the Turkish Government, I 
say, even yet, the last word has not been 
spoken. The noble Lord says the Go- 
vernment had no right to call in aid, in 
justification of their delay in answering 
this Circular of Prince Gortchakoff, the 
fact that the Prince had himself relieved 
us subsequently from the answer. It is 
not in the least necessary for the Govern- 
ment to call in that aid, except so far as 
this—that it shows the prudence of the 
Powers of Europe in not answering too 
hastily. Russia had changed her own 
conduct; she saw there was a difficulty 
in the way; she saw that there were 
circumstances to be met differently, be- 
cause she had changed her conduct, and 
therefore, laying aside the Circular—to 
which she had at first seemed to press for 
an answer—she proposed that the Go- 
vernment should resort to other means 
which might be more efficacious in our 
dealings with Turkey. The noble Lord 
has again repeated that which I must 
say I most firmly deny as I have 
denied it before. The noble Lord says 
we were treating Russia in all these 
proceedings as if she were counsel for 
the plaintiff, as if she were the only 
Power having any regard for the suffer- 
ings of the Christians or the bad govern- 
ment of Turkey. That is, I say, wholly 
unfounded. It is as unfounded as that 
Russia had a right to a Protectorate of 
the Christians of Turkey. I will not go 
into the Treaty of Kainardji. Hon. 
Gentlemen can read it for themselves, 
and it does not require a lawyer to read 
it—to see that it is a promise on the 
part of the Sublime Porte to treat their 
Christian subjects well. It then goes on 
to give power to Russia to interfere with 
respect to a certain church at Constan- 
tinople, and those who are connected 
with that church. If ever there was a 
case of the exclusion of the general 
Empire of Turkey from the Protectorate 
of Russia, it is done most conclusively 
and decisively, as every lawyer and 
everyone else who reads the terms 
will admit. By the admission of certain 
churches to the Protectorate of Russia, 
everything else is excluded. Now, I 
cannot help for one moment adverting 
to what was said the other night on 
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this subject, because it is said that 
all writers on it have taken different 
views from mine. I do not profess 
to be deeply acquainted with great 
writers on International Law; but, as 
I understand, Dr. Phillimore, who is 
a great authority on this subject, has 
most distinctly negatived the view that 
this Treaty gives any such power; in 
fact, it was a very disputed thing when 
Russia claimed it, and, I believe she had 
never claimed it to the full extent until 
1854. When she did claim it then, it 
was at once disputed by all the Powers, 
and, in fact, it was not destroyed by 
the Crimean War, because it had not 
had a real existence. I come next to 
what passed after the Government had 
got rid of the Gortchakoff Circular. 
When I say “got rid of,” Ido not mean 
it in any offensive sense; but we had 
passed to a new condition of things, and 
I will now call attention to what took 
place with respect to the Protocol. And 
what is the ground-work of the Protocol 
we were asked to sign? Before I do so, 
however, let me recall what has been the 
conduct of the Government throughout 
these transactions. The Government, 
I may say, has throughout laboured 
for two things. It has laboured for 
peace, in the first place, with a full 
view of all those evils which the noble 
Lord has said might result from war. 
It has laboured also most distinctly, and 
has always kept in view, and always will 
keep in view, in spite of all that is said 
against it, the British interests, the in- 
terests of this country as a great nation, 
not allowing them to be interfered with, 
if it can be possibly avoided, and not 
bringing ourselves into collision with 
others so long as we can avoid it and 
those interests are not threatened. But 
the Government has taken one decided 
course throughout, and while they are 
ready to join Europe in pressing upon 
Turkey a better administration and a 
better treatment of all her subjects, Chris- 
tians as well as Turks, a better treat- 
ment throughout her whole government 
-—that has been pressed upon Turkey 
through the whole time of these negotia- 
tions—we have as distinctly kept our 
hands perfectly free as we have kept 
them free in regard to the Protocol, and 
nobody willbe able tosay thatthe Govern- 
ment haveengaged themselves, underany 
circumstances whatever, to join in forcing 
at the point of the sword any of these 
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obligations upon Turkey, and which 
we are ready to recommend in con- 
cert with Europe. It is notorious, as 
anyone who reads the Papers can see, 
that Europe, as well as ourselves, was 
not prepared to resort to those mea- 
sures of force which I understand 
the noble Lord thinks that we ought to 
have taken. The noble Lord is some- 
what vague on the subject. In fact, we 
never can come to a conclusion with the 
noble Lord and his Adherents upon this 
point. The noble Lord talks of bold 
and vigorous demands, and of the cer- 
tainty of the means which he said 
should be changed for action. He says 
these things must necessarily mean co- 
ercion. I tell the noble Lord distinctly 
that they do not, and never have meant 
coercion, and that the Declaration at- 
tached to the Protocol, to which I shall 
afterwards call attention, most clearly 
shows that to be the case. Now, the 
noble Lord said, first of all, that in 
this Protocol there is practically nothing 
for the Christian subjects of Turkey; 
and it is very remarkable that he after- 
wards said that the Protocol had been 
made null and void because of the De- 
claration, because by that Declaration the 
Government do not profess the least care 
about the clauses in the Protocol which 
did provide something for the Christians 
of Turkey; that the Government threw 
that overboard, and used it as if they 
had no regard for the Christians at all. 
Well, if there was nothing in the Pro- 
tocol which concerned the interests of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, it seems 
to me that it was not of much conse- 
quence what the Government might say 
in the Declaration with the view of 
getting rid of it. But there was some- 
thing said, and that was said in the 
Protocol which we have said all along, 
which we have been pressing—it may 
be ineffectually, and that I admit ; but 
we have pressed it throughout with one 
object and one view—and this is the 
amelioration of the condition of the sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Porte, at the same 
time combining with it that which we 
thought essential—the preservation of 
European peace. Nor do we believe 
that the way to benefit the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte is by an armed inter- 
ference; we do not think that the only 
way to peace and prosperity is to wade 
to it through slaughter. We do not think 
the devastation of those fair Provinces, 
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which might be made so much fairer, is 
the best way to lead to their happiness 
and prosperity ; and, above all, we feel 
that we who have been engaged our- 
selves by Treaty, at least, in former 
times, who have had no _ personal 
wrongs done to us, have no right and 
no commission either as a country— 
or, as I may say, from on High—to take 
upon ourselves the vindication by vio- 
lence of the rights of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. However much we 
may feel for them, however much we 
may suffer with them—and I cannot 
deny, for I believe it to be true that the 
Government of Turkey has been un- 
speakably bad—I do not hesitate to say 
that that does not give us, without some 
commission which I cannot see eitherfrom 
earth or from Heaven, the right to be the 
executioners of Turkey, and destroy her 
because she has been guilty of destroying 
others. If, indeed, she offended against 
us, and if she interfered with our na- 
tionality, if she proceeded in such a way 
with respect to our own people as to in- 
terfere with the interests and the honour 
of this country, it would be the duty of 
this country to interfere. Yes, I will 
not hesitate, when speaking in an As- 
sembly of the subjects of Her Majesty, 
to say, in my abhorrence of war, there 
is nothing except the interests of the 
country itself which can justify resort to 
force.. We are not to draw the sword 
as Crusaders because our feelings have 
been offended. We are only to draw it 
in the interests of justice and right as 
regards ourselves. I know thatthe hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) has used language 
on this subject which he was perfectly 
justified in using if he took that view ; 
but I take a different view. But, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, like Jehu, 
is driving his chariot to the destruction 
of his enemies, let him show who sent 
him; let him have his commission to 
show who sent him and who gave him 
his authority. He derives it neither 
under Treaty obligations, nor by inter- 
national rights. He derives it only 
from feelings which do him credit, but 
which those who take a totally different 
view may have just as strongly as him- 
self. Well, then, we come to the Pro- 
tocol. The noble Lord says that we 
ought to carry out this Protocol upon 
only logical measures. But surely those 
who agreed to the Protocol must judge 
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of what are the logical measures to be 
derived from it. Rememberit is not our 
Protocol, and the reason why we signed 
it was solely in the interests of European 
peace. The noble Lord says the Govern- 
ment threw over the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Quite the contrary. Any- 
one who reads that Declaration will see 
that it bears no such meaning whatever. 
What the Government say is—‘‘ We are 
ready to join with the other Powers in 
carrying the Protocol into effect, but we 
do not believe the Protocol in itself is a 
very satisfactory mode of coming to a 
conclusion. You, however, press it upon 
us, and we will sign it.” But why was 
it pressed upon us? It was not pressed 
upon us on the ground specially of the 
interests of the Christian population of 
Turkey. Allow me to read what was 
said. In the despatch of Lord Derby to 
Lord Augustus Loftus, in which the noble 
Lord explained the mode in which the 
Protocol had been submitted to him, he 
said— 

“ After the sacrifices which Russia had im- 
posed upon herself in the stagnation of her in- 
dustry and of her commerce, and the enormous 
expenditure incurred by the mobilization of 
500,000 men, she could not retire nor send back 
her troops without having obtained some tan- 
gible result as regards the improvement of the 
condition of the Christian populations of Tur- 
key. The Emperor was sincerely desirous of 
peace, but not of peace at any price. The 
Governments of the other Powers were at this 
moment preparing their answers to the Russian 
Circular. The Russian Government would not 
express any opinion by anticipation on these 
replies, but they foresaw in them the possibility 
of a great danger.” 


Then he explains why the Circular of 
Prince Gortchakoff was not answered, 
and he goes on to say— 

“Under these circumstances it appears to the 
Russian Government that the most practical 
solution, and the one best fitted to secure the 
maintenance of general peace, would be the 
signature by the Powers of a Protocol which 
should, so to speak, terminate the incident.”— 
[ Turkey, No. 8, 1877. p. 4.] 


England, then, did not prepare the 
Protocol. But Russia, in order to carry 
its object into effect, in order to with- 
draw from a position which was crippling 
her resources and wasting her popu- 
lation, in order to get back into the 
position in which she was before she 
armed herself—Russia thought that if 
the Government would sign a Protocol 
they would assist her in taking such a 
step. Surely, then, the Government 
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has again and again shown its interest 
in the objects which were in the Proto- 
col, they have shown their interest in 
them long before the Conference in 
despatch after despatch, and also the 
objects they had in view in the Confer- 
ence, all of which were those embraced 
in the Protocol. That being so, the 
Government said—‘‘ We will sign the 
Protocol, but with the view to that 
European peace which you say will re- 
sult from it.” European peace was very 
much in the hands of the two Powers 
who were opposed and who were stand- 
ing face to face with one another. 
Russia had it in her power to disarm, 
according to the noble Lord opposite ; 
but she could not disarm without dis- 
honour, and so she placed before us a 
document by which she says—‘ If you 
sign this, we shall beable todisarm. We 
will not make it a part of the Protocol, 
but we will give you an assurance that 
if Turkey will take steps to disarm, we, 
also, will take steps to disarm.” The 
result is, that we will not make it a part 
of the Protocol, but we will give an 
assurance to disarm if Turkey will. But, 
says the noble Lord, you would not sign 
it without demobilization. We have a 
stronger word than demobilization. De- 
mobilization is a very vague and difficult 
word to interpret; it may mean nothing 
more than the mere withdrawal of troops 
from the position they are in at the 
present moment; it may merely mean 
their withdrawal from the cantonments 
in which they now are, without the 
selling of a horse or the removal of a 
gun; but disarmament is something 
special and clear—it is a word that has a 
meaning. Demobilization might have 
been turned again into mobilization in 
a few weeks; but disarmament is a step 
which cannot be reversed without very 
much greater efforts than the removal of 
mere mobilization ; and, therefore, when 
we are blamed for signing this document, 
and saying that we are bound by its 
logical consequences; what were the 
logical consequences, I may ask, that 
Russia put on it? Peace and escape 
from embarrassment to herself, and 
freedom from her enormous armaments, 
from a position which she would be glad 
to be rid of. And compatibly with it 
she considered that the interests of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte might be 
maintained without force, which the 
noble Lord thinks is so essential. Either 
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Russia thought that the interests of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte could be 
obtained if she withdrew her armaments 
or not; and if she thought they could 
not be maintained without, at the same 
time, maintaining her armaments, she 
could not, according to the noble Lord 
and the terms she used formerly, with- 
draw formally from that position ; be- 
cause she said that she would not with- 
draw without obtaining tangible results 
for the Christian population. But she 
goes on to say that if Turkey will adopt 
certain measures of reform, prepare to 
disarm, and will send an Envoy to 
Russia, she will receive the Envoy and 
accept the proposal to disarm. What 
follows? That the European concert 
can be maintained, having regard to the 
interests of the Christians in Turkey, 
with Russia disarmed, with Turkey dis- 
armed, with all the Powers of Europe 
disarmed. Unless that is true, Russia 
could not possibly have meant to disarm 
at all. She could not have meant to 
disarm, if she supposed that the Chris- 
tians in Turkey could not possibly be 
protected except by force of arms. But 
it is a little strong for the Opposition to 
call upon us to follow Russia in arms 
in order to thrust these reforms on 
Turkey at the point of the sword 
when Russia thinks that they can be 
accomplished without. The noble 
Lord has said one thing which I am 
sorry he did say, because it is an incor- 
rect statement of what has been done by 
the Government. The noble Lord says 
that whenever Questions are asked of the 
Government with respect to the outrages 
in Turkey, thé Government always puts 
itself on its defence, as if it was respon- 
sible. [Mr. MunpEtia: Hear, hear! | 
I am not at all surprised at that cheer ; 
I always know where such a cheer comes 
from; but I undertake to say that what 
has been stated by the noble Lord is not 
the fact. My hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke) 
has had to answer a great many Ques- 
tions. I want to know what the House 
requires from a Foreign Secretary or 
from the Under Secretary of State, who 
represents that Department in this 
House? Do they wish him to tell them 
what is agreeable only to their own 
wishes, or to tell them the truth? The 
hon. Gentleman who fills the Office of 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
this House has to apply for information, 
not to newspaper correspondents, but to 
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those who officially represent the Foreign 
Office abroad. If you think that they 
are the representatives of falsehood, 
bring their conduct before the House 
and condemn them; but when a Consul 
sends to his Department statements 
which he vouches for as a result of his in- 
quiry, I say, whether right or wrong, it 
is the duty of the Foreign Minister to 
state to the House the official informa- 
tion which he has received, and if it 
turns out to be false, it is the duty of 
the Foreign Office to dismiss him from 
his post ; but not, for the sake of giving 
pleasure to certain hon. Gentlemen who 
have made up their minds that certain 
things have happend, whether they have 
happened or not, to disguise that infor- 
mation. It is unfair that hon. Gentle- 
men, because they are dissatisfied with 
the reply, should say that the Govern- 
ment has taken upon itself the defence 
of any particular act. Itis not long ago 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite were say- 
ing that Lord Derby had addressed to 
the Porte on the subject of the outrages 
language such as no British Minister had 
ever used before. And I repudiate, on 
the part of my noble Friend, and on the 
part of the Government, the unjust in- 
sinuation that we have identified our- 
selves with any of these outrages that 
were perpetrated in Bulgaria. On the 
contrary, we have done all in our power 
to check those outrages and wrongs. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Well, we have done all 
that we think is in our power to do to 
check them. We have acted in that re- 
spect with the sole and only object, and 
with a view to the interests of those 
populations, and it is not because we 
take a different view of the best way 
of reaching the object it is wished 
to attain that we are less feeling or 
humane—Christian, if you may so put 
it — to these Christians than others. 
We believe that you on the opposite 
side of the House would take the 
wrong course; we believe that we are 
taking the right. The noble Lord then 
went to this point—that these things 
never could be put an end to except 
by force, and that coercion was the only 
thing that could effect these changes. I 
pr I am not misrepresenting the noble 
ord. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
What I said was that force might effect 
that object. And I asked you if you 
knew of any other means. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : I under- 
stood the noble Lord to say that it was 
absurd to talk about the Porte effecting 
these reforms, but that force might do it. 
I take issue with him on that statement. 
This is not a question of destroying a 
Government, it is a question of good go- 
vernment, and I say that the way to 
good government is as we intend to 
pursue it. The noble Lord says that 
only by a European concert in arms you 
could effectually bring this to a conclu- 
sion, and redress the grievances of the 
Christians. I know that he will say, as 
has been said by many hon. Members 
already, that, assuming a European con- 
cert which was engaged to use force, 
Turkey would be sure to submit; but I 
am sorry to have to differ entirely from 
that opinion, because when you once 
say—‘‘ We are going’ to coerce,” it is 
evident that the ultimate resort must be 
to the sword. If Turkey will not sub- 
mit, you must use the sword. The sup- 
position, then, is that an army composed 
of the Forces of the six Great Powers is 
to take possession of Turkey, and pro- 
ceed to divide it into autonomous States, 
or what you please; and you have the 
unwisdom to expect that European 
Powers who might agree to destroy the 
Turkish Army will agree to carry on tho 
government. Because Turkey will not 
make the reforms you wish, you make a 
most unwise proposal—to bring an army 
composed of different States together in 
order to compel her to do so. With all 
deference to the right hon. Gentleman 
who declaimed so strongly the other night 
against our setting up English interests 
(Mr. Gladstone), because other nations 
would do the same, I am sorry to say 
that my opinion of the world in general 
is that they all do do it. My strong 
opinion is that Russia in all these 
transactions is setting up her own in- 
terests; and so are Germany, Austria, 
and France ; and England would be very 
much behind in the race if she did not 
also consult her own interests. If, then, 
you get the European concert up to a 
certain point, you are then to suppose 
that you can also maintain a unity as 
to the division of the spoil and the re- 
arrangement of things after the fray. 
With the world in arms, if not an actual 
impossibility, it would, I believe, be 
almost such. The only chance you will 
ever have of getting good government for 
the Christians by European concert is a 
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peaceable one, a persuasive one; not 
going to its object through bloodshed, 
and so raising up enemies in every path, 
and enemies among themselves also ; 
by an agreement in peace, and never by 
an agreement in time of war. It is not, 
therefore, a question only whether you 
shall put down something, but whether 
you shall also set up something else. In 
looking forward to an agreement of great 
nations in arms, it is an absurd notion 
with regard to the history of nations to 
suppose that each will not be actuated 
by its own interests, and be actuated by 
what it considers most advantageous to 
itself. We are no better than our fore- 
fathers, and there never has been a time 
when nations, like individuals, have not 
consulted their own interests, and there 
never will be until we arrive at that con- 
dition of things that peace will be uni- 
versal and men never quarrel over indi- 
vidual, political, or social questions. It 
is difficult enough for the two Parties in 
a great House like this to agree together 
on any subject. Itis a very difficult thing 
to get any one small part of one side to 
agree with the other. And I am con- 
vinced of this, that looking on nations 
and things as they really are—with 
Ministers changing, as views on ques- 
tions change—and that going on in the 
six countries of Europe, all aiming at 
the aggrandizement of their own position 
and the advantage of their country, to 
suppose that when they were all armed 
together they would agree like lambs, 
for the sole benefit of the country they 
have entered, and come to no quarrel, is 
to suppose something so monstrous and 
absurd that I do not think it necessary 
to answer it in the way of refutation. 
The noble Lord said—‘‘ You will say 
that time is of value.” Yes, Sir; I do 
say that time is of value. I do say that 
to have kept those two great Powers 
apart so long; that is one great object 
which has been achieved. I say that the 
peace which has been maintained since 
the commencement of these transactions 
has had enormous advantages, because 
it shows that the Great Powers of Europe 
made great efforts together in every pos- 
sible way without drawing the sword to 
bring about that condition of things in 
Turkey which all thought so desirable. 
I say, therefore, I do not take to myself 
any shame so far for having been a party 
to these transactions. I rejoice that there 
has been less of bloodshed than there 
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would have been had a great war been 
begun; and I congratulate my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for having placed himself, with 
his calm, impartial judgment, between 
these contending parties, and imploring 
them to consider every other means 
tending to a more merciful solution of 
the difficulty, before resorting to war; 
and I say that the country will honour 
him for that conduct which has shown 
so little of the advocate and so much of 
the Judge. He has made himself re- 
spected in Europe, if not revered, for 
his endeavours to bring about a peaceful 
end to these transactions, and he will be 
looked on by all Europe as a man to 
whom they may look in a last resort. 
Now, then, I come to the Declaration of 
which the noble Lord speaks so slight- 
ingly. I have argued before that the 
’ Declaration was the honest statement of 
the view which England had always 
taken. She had said—‘‘ We enter into 
this with a view to preserve peace.”’ She 
said this long before, at the time of the 
Andrassy Note, and again at the time of 
the Conference. She never pretended to 
do a thing from which she would shrink. 
She never said that she would use coer- 
cion to get redress for Turkey; but what 
she has adopted is a moral and not an 
armed force. It has been her object 
throughout to do without the armed force 
of Europe. I venture, with great de- 
ference to the noble Lord, to say that 
the use of the word “solely” in the 
Declaration has no reference to the con- 
tents of the Protocol, but to the signa- 
tures. The Protocol contains the senti- 
ments of the Government, and the 
Declaration is the Declaration of Eng- 
land—that though she would desire to 
see the objects proposed accomplished, 
she would not have joined unless assured 
that it was the best means of obtaining 
peace; and the other Governments 
agreed that such a Declaration was the 
best means of securing that peace which 
the noble Lord says we have been labour- 
ing for from the beginning. We used 
the same terms as were used by Russia. - 
She knew the conditions and accepted 
them, and used the very terms we were 
using, including the word ‘ disarma- 
ment”? which we have used, also in order 
that she might conform to our Declara- 
tion; and she showed that we were 
entering into anagreement in this matter, 
which was an open transaction, not with 
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a view to ulterior measures, which we 
always refused—we guarded ourselves 
from the beginning against the mesures 
eficaces which we suspected might be in- 
tended. We declared that our object 
was the maintenance of peace, and that 
we did not believe that the way to secure 
peace was to rush into war. With re- 
gard to the Russian Declaration, I will 
not comment upon it. It is commented 
upon in the documents laid on the Table 
of the House, and you will see what the 
Turks think on that subject. Hon. 
Gentlemen may comment upon it if 
they think proper. I believe that I 
have gone through, as far as I know, 
every topic which the noble Lord ad- 
dressed to the House with a view 
to the censure of the Government. 
Speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, I say that as we have laboured 
for peace, so we are still labouring for 
peace ; and as we have laboured to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, so we are still la- 
bouring to ameliorate their condition. 
If, however, the noble Lord and his 
Friends wish to show us that we are not 
following the path which they are fol- 
lowing, and that they wish to condemn 
us for it, let them appeal to the voice of 
the House on this subject. We are en- 
titled to ask it, for it is not just or fair 
that we should be condemned for a blind 
support of Turkey, or that we should ever 
have these covert attacks made upon us. 
It is nowhere to be found in any of the 
Papers that we have shown ,a blind op- 
position to Russia, for, on the contrary, 
if you will look back, you will find that 
Russia thanked Lord Beaconsfield for 
the initiative which he had taken. We 
have pursued one steady policy from the 
beginning; we have gone on steadily 
with that policy, and when we have 
condemned the outrages, we have con- 
demned them the more emphatically be- 
cause they were worse than any that had 
preceded them. So we are prepared to 
goon. We will not subject ourselves 


to the necessity of drawing the sword | [ 


against Turkey, and were only a party 
to a Protocol which falls to the ground 
by itself if war breaks out. But if, and 
when it unhappily does so, we reserve to 
ourselves the position which we have 
always held, that on such an occasion 
every great country has a right to look 
to its own honour, interests, and dignity, 
in consulting which we shall still watch 
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anxiously over the interests of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. But, 
at the same time, we shall also not be 
neglectful of the trust which has been 
reposed in us as Ministers of the Crown, 
to maintain and support here, and in 
every part of the world, the honour and 
interest of the United Kingdom. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
the Motion and speech of his noble 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition re- 
quired any justification, it would have 
been found in one sentence, at least, in 
the speech they had just heard—he 
thought almost the only sentence he had 
heard with satisfaction—that the last 
word of England on this question had 
not been spoken. In such circumstances 
he thought his noble Friend, in the po- 
sition he occupied, was bound to call on 
the Government for an explanation of 
the course they proposed to take, and 
the policy that was likely to guide them 
in respect of the serious crisis in which 
Europe now found itself. The explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down with reference to the 
Motion before the House was a rather 
extraordinary one, and the Correspond- 
ence to be withheld was that which was 
asked for. First of all he said, with 
regard to the Protocol, that Russia ob- 
jected to its being produced. [Mr. 
GatHorneE Harpy: The other Powers 
had to be consulted, and they objected. | 
But what was wanted was the Corre- 
spondence which had passed since 
Prince Gortchakoff’s first Circular. 
Great delay had taken place. He wanted 
to know what the other Powers said, 
and what Her Majesty’s Government 
said to them, with reference to that per- 
tinent question of Prince Gortchakoff, 
‘What do you mean to do, then?” As 
none had been given, what was the 
reason for declining to produce that 
Correspondence which bore most ma- 
terially on this question? The right 
hon. Gentleman promised to give the 
Correspondence relating to the Protocol. 
Mr. GarHorneE Harpy: Yes; but not 
on this Motion.] Did the right hon. 
Gentleman really think such special 
pleading would conduce to the dignity 
of this discussion ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
Motion is for Papers relating to the 
Protocol of the 11th of March, and 
those will be produced with the Proto- 
col itself. I never promised the Corre- 
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spondence relating to the draft Pro- 
tocol. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman distinguished be- 
tween the Protocol as altered and the 
Protocol in draft; but the Correspond- 
ence with regard to the draft Protocol 
was part of the Correspondence with 
regard to the Protocol, for how could it 
be distinguished. When the peace of 
Europe was at stake he did not think 
this kind of special pleading should be 
resorted to. The right hon. Gentleman 
ended with that taunt—why did they 
not propound a Vote of Censure? But 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite did not 
approve the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment in the negotiations with reference 
to the Alabama claims; why did they 
not propose a Vote of Censure on that 
occasion? And yet the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer strongly con- 
demned those negotiations. Why did 
they not propose a Vote of Censure on 
the late Government for the negotiations 
with reference to the Black Sea Treaty ? 
Yet those negotiations were continually 
debated in that House, and the Govern- 
ment were criticized with respect to 
their conduct in the matter; and hon. 
Members opposite went into almost 
every town in the country, and made 
speeches in which the policy of the Go- 
vernment was denounced. The eloquent 
speech to which they had just listened 
was inadequate, in that it did not fur- 
nish any answer to the questions which 
had been asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that evening— What is your policy, 
and what are the means you are taking 
to give effect to it? The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Protocol was that what was 
essential to the peace of Europe, which 
the Government regarded so much, was 
a reform of the government of Turkey ; 
and he thought the House might have 
relied upon the Protocol itself for that 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what our commission was to re- 
form Turkey ; and an answer might be 
given in the words of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had said— 


“T believe it to be impossible really to secure 
the peace of Europe unless we take steps also 
for the improved administration of the Provinces 
of Turkey. As long as you leave that sore open, 
as long as you do nothing to heal what is at the 
bottom of the cause of these disturbances, any 
peace you may promote for the moment will be 
but a hollow peace, and be but as a patchwork 
—a piece of sticking-plaister put over a wound 
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while there is festering matter still below.”— 
[Speech at Bristol, Nov. 13, 1876.] 


We had tried that sticking-plaster 
policy ; we had tried Conference, Notes, 
and Protocol; and the question remained, 
instead of adhering to it, what the Go- 
vernment were going to do next to secure 
the peace of Europe? Our authority, 
our commission to interfere, was fur- 
nished in the words of Lord Derby, who 
had said— 


“As to the obligation imposed upon us by 
Treaty to do what in us lies to protect the sub- 
ject-races of Turkey from misgovernment, our 
obligation to interfere for the protection of the 
Turkish Empire from outside attack implies a 
corresponding duty of control. There is an 
Article of the Treaty, no doubt, which seems to 
preclude such interference ; but I read that 
article as in no way prohibiting a joint inter- 
vention in the interests of humanity, the inten- 
tion being clearly to guard against the exclu- 
sive interference of any one Power.” 

The policy which he (Sir William Har- 
court) and the Opposition advocated was 
the policy laid down by Lord Derby in 
that sentence, and that was joint inter- 
vention in the interests of humanity— 
the intervention being to guard against 
exclusive interference by any one Power. 
The Protocol declared that a reform of 
the government of Turkey was essential 
to the peace of Europe. It declared that 
having entered on that path, they ought 
not to desist until it was accomplished. 
It then stated that it was the right and 
duty of England to watch over the con- 
duct of Turkey in that respect, and it 
ended by the statement that in case of 
the failure of Turkey to perform this 
duty, other means ought to be tried. 
The right hon. Gentleman had never 
attempted to answer the question of his 
noble Friend—what other means have 
you got? The Conference had failed. 
The Protocol had failed, because it had 
been rejected. And now they had a 
right to ask what were the other means 
which existed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘‘ Those means are not coer- 
cion.” But what, then, were they? 
The right hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered the only question he had to 
answer ; he had not given the country 
the slightest indication of what, in the 
opinion of the English Government, 
were the other means that would be 
used; and, unless the Government knew 
what those means were, and applied 
them, they would have done nothing to 
secure the peace of Europe. The Pro- 
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tocol laid down a number of sound and 
yaluable principles, but it disposed of 
the rubbish of the Ministerial print, 
that this was no affair of ours. The 
Protocol said that this was an affair of 
ours, and that was admitted by the Go- 
vernment, because they owned that it 
was for the interest of the peace of 
Europe. A great deal had been said, 
and the Government had also admitted, 
that it was on account of our special 
Treaty obligations; but there was not a 
word in the Protocol about Treaty obli- 
gations. The Parties to the Protocol 
were Parties to the Treaty of 1856; 
but now they made no reference to 
it, and it was not necessary to argue 
the point. He was willing to leave 
the matter exactly where it was left 
at the Conference by Lord Salisbury’s 
Declaration —that the Treaty could 
not be one-sided, but that it placed 
Turkey under obligations she had not 
performed ; and, therefore, the obliga- 
tions on the other side were at an end. 
The arrangement, Lord Salisbury said, 
was founded upon the assumption that 
Turkey would reform herself, and that 
assumption had been falsified. With 
that statement we might be satisfied, 
and it followed that the Protocol was 
signed on the assumption that the 9th 
Article of the Treaty, forbidding inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Turkey, 
was not in force. The Treaty of 1856 
contained a general guarantee; what 
had become of it now that we had warned 
Turkey that we would not support her 
against Russia? That Declaration, in 
effect, terminated the arrangements of 
1856. Why? Because they applied to 
a Turkey which did not exist at that 
time, which never had existed, and 
which, he believed, never would exist. 
They referred to Turkey, not as she was 
when the Treaty was made, but they 
referred to what Turkey promised to be- 
come under the Firman which was issued 
at the time. She had never fulfilled 
those obligations and had never entitled 
herself to the guarantees which were 
dependent on the performance of her 
pledges. These were the principles of 
the Protocol, as distinct from the manner 
in which effect was given to them, and 
they were the principles held by the 
great majority of the English people. 
They had been told that the agitation of 
the autumn was a great mistake, and 
that they on that side of the House 
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ought to be ashamed of that agitation— 
re Hear, hear ! ’”]—but many hon. Mem- 

ers who said ‘‘ Hear, hear” took part 
in it themselves, and there were many 
Conservative speakers at the meetings; 
and therefore they were not in a position 
to condemn the agitation. They might 
be ashamed of it; but he and others 
were not. It was said it was a fire in 
the straw which blazed up and disap- 
peared, leaving nothing but empty ashes 
behind; but a scandal more foul was 
never levelled at the reputation of the 
English nation. If this statement were 
true, the English people were the most 
shallow-hearted, the most fickle, the 
must faithless race that could be found 
anywhere within the confines of Europe ; 
but he did not believe that that aspersion 
upon their character was true. He be- 
lieved they desired now what they de- 
sired then, and what had been declared 
at the Conference by Lord Salisbury and 
expressed in the September despatch by 
Lord Derby. It was not of the good in- 
tentions or of the sentiments of the Go- 
vernment he complained; he believed 
they had good intentions enough to pave 
half-a-dozen Hades; but what they now 
asked the Government was— What have 
you done to give effect to those valiant 
despatches? By what policy do you in- 
tend to give effect to these admirable 
sentiments? They had done little 
enough, and the result they had pro- 
duced was smallenough. In the Easter 
Recess he saw a somewhat satisfactory 
announcement, for the youngest Member 
of the Cabinet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
not finding the government of Ireland 
sufficient to occupy his attention, an- 
nounced to his admiring constituents 
that England, or the Government of 
England, were the leaders of Europe. 
If so, how had we led Europe, whither 
had we led her, and to what were we 
now leading her? If, as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland boasted, we upset 
the European concert by refusing to join 
in the Berlin Memorandum, and had in- 
stalled ourselves as the leadersof Europe, 
we were responsible for the position in 
which Europe now found herself. As 
‘leaders of Europe,” the Government 
had written letters or despatches in the 
name of the Queen to demand satisfac- 
faction for the outrages in Bulgaria. 
But those despatches had been treated 
with contempt. Then they sent Pleni- 
potentiaries to Constantinople, but they 
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had returned, and nothing had been 
done. They had withdrawn Ambas- 
sadors and were now going to send them 
back. They had signed a voidable Pro- 
tocol, and that had been civilly refused. 
That was what was called leading 
Europe. That had been the result of 
the policy of remonstrance and persua- 
sion on which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War had passed such 
a glowing eulogium. Now what really 
was our position? It-was a position of 
ignominious failure. And why had we 
failed? Thereason was this—that they 
had never convinced Turkey, and never 
taken the means of convincing Turkey 
that they were in earnest. They signed 
the Andrassy Note ‘‘with great regret ;”’ 
they rejected the Berlin Memorandum 
because it contemplated ulterior means. 
The Protocol also contemplated ulterior 
means, with this difference, he supposed, 
that the means it contemplated were not 
to be efficacious. Nor wasthat all. For 
fear the Protocol should be too strong, 
even with the inefficacious means in it, 
they appended to it a Declaration, show- 
ing the parties how to put an end to it 
when they liked. Then during the ne- 
gotiations the attitude of Europe was 
disturbed by two Ministerial speeches 
with which he had been much struck. 
To one of these he had just referred. 
The other, which was delivered by a 
more important and more experienced 
Member of the Government, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, complimented 
Turkey on her “indomitable pluck.” 
By this was meant, no doubt, the pluck 
she had displayed in rejecting the advice 
and remonstrances of Europe. What 
other interpretation, at all events, would 
the Ministers of Turkey put upon it? 
That was the course taken by Cabinet 
Ministers to convince Europe of the sin- 
cerity of the course which they recom- 
mended. They had proceeded with the 
policy of remonstrance and advice, and, 
in order to cure that terrible gangrene 
in the East of Europe, had said they 
would accept nothing but effectual 
guarantees? Now, he would ask, where 
were those guarantees? They were 
nothing but waste paper. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that he would have 
nothing to do with a sticking-plaster 
policy. That was what in America 
would be called a shin-plaster policy. 


But they had altogether failed in their 
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policy, and the question now was, what 
were they going to donext? What was 
it they had to deal with? He was far 
from disparaging the sacred cause of 
peace, but he was convinced that until 
the anarchy caused by Turkish misrule 
was cured, they could never hope to have 
more than a fitful and feverish truce and 
never peace in Europe. It was said, 
and it might be true, that the difficulty 
and agitation in the Christian Provinces 
of the Porte was due to foreign instiga- 
tion; but what was it that occasioned 
those insidious enterprizes and that made 
them succeed ? Why, it was but the pre- 
sence of a populace always ready for in- 
surrection, because they were bound down 
by intolerable tyranny and oppression. 
Round and about the decayed and de- 
caying carcase of the Turkish Empire the 
eagles were hovering. They might be 
scared away for a moment, but they would 
sooner or later swoop down upon their 
prey. Everything which had induced 
the Government to interfere at the time 
of the Andrassy Note was still in force. 
As for the Turkish Constitution, he was 
content to leave it where it remained 
after the criticism of Lord Salisbury, 
and the good-natured contempt which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
displayed for it on the first night of the 
Session. He believed the Government 
had missed several opportunities of 
securing peace upon a solid and durable 
basis. Had they not broken up the 
agreement of Europe at the time of the 
Berlin Memorandum, Turkey might 
have been induced to enter upon a path 
of reform. They might again have 
settled the difficulty by means of the 
Conference, if they had not taken care 
that the Conference should be a sham by 
telling the Turks beforehand that they 
might reject its recommendations with 
impunity. It was the spectacle of dis- 
union which prevailed, and in which 
the English Government set the most 
prominent example, that had encouraged 
Turkey in a resistance which had cul- 
minated in the refusal of the Protocol. 
It was that course of conduct which had 
hardened the heart of Turkey, and she 
now found it hard to believe that this 
country was not now on her side. Facts 
ought to be looked in the face. The 
situation, bad as it was, would grow 
worse day by day, and it would never 
be cured by pieces of paper which meant 
nothing, and which changed nothing, 
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No doubt it was the fashion to distrust 
Russia, and that distrust in which he 
certainly shared, he would add, was a 
just penalty which Russia had to pay 
for many acts of insincere policy. But 
how unwise and unstatesmanlike it was 
for us to be betrayed by that fear into 
playing Russia’s game by allowing her 
to become the champion of the oppressed 
Christian subjects of the Porte! The 
Government had declared that they 
could not aid Turkey, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had said that if this country were 
called upon to perform the stipulations 
in the Treaties it would be placed in a 
humiliating position. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by that? 
Why, that, though technically bound to 
support Turkey, it would be a humilia- 
tion to do so, and that it would be a 
humiliation which the people of this 
country would never submit to. He 
knew there were hon. Gentlemen who 
regretted that declaration. But it had 
been made by the Government and could 
not be withdrawn. ‘There were two 
policies which the Government might 
have pursued. The first was that which 
they had feebly attempted and had 
weakly abandoned—namely, that of say- 
ing to Turkey—‘‘ You must and you 
shall be reformed, and then we will 
protect you.” That was a policy which 
the Conference might have effected, if 
the Conference had been a reality and 
not a ‘‘sham.” But now what did the 
Government say to Turkey? Why— 
“You may do as you like about reform- 
ing yourself, but if you don’t reform 
yourself we won’t protect you.” Well, 
Turkey had not reformed herself, and 
she would not reform herself, and if 
anything made that reform, as far as 
regards the Christian Provinces, more 
impossible than it was before under a 
prudent Minister, it was the existence of 
a mock Parliament with a fanatical 
Mahomedan majority who had the abso- 
lute control over the great majority of 
the population, who were non-Mussul- 
man. Heretofore Turkey had been 
regarded as a stop-gap in Eastern 
Europe, and it had been our policy to 
maintain her; but nobody believed in the 
success of that policy now. Turkey was 
a stop-gap which decency and humanity 
forbade them any longer to maintain, 
and they would have to seek some other 
barrier in Eastern Europe. The Govern- 
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ment said to Turkey—‘‘ We will not 
protect you, but we will leave you to the 
mercy of Russia.’”’ What would be the 
consequence of that? They might pro- 
test as much as they liked, but Russia 
would become the executioner of the 
recorded justice of Europe. He deeply 
regretted the apparently cynical, but 
eloquent language in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. G. Hardy) 
had referred to a cause which was most 
dear to them all. That language was 
absolutely inconsistent with. the Euro- 
pean concert which it was the professed 
object of the Protocol to preserve. If 
it went forth to-morrow that England 
had no concern in the affairs of Europe 
except as far as they affected her own 
interests, they would ask in vain for the 
co-operation of Europe. {The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcnEqver dissented. ] 
He was glad to receive that disclaimer 
from the right hon. Gentleman, and 
on that assurance he would take 
it that he must have misunderstood the 
language of the Secretary of State for 
War. English interests in that matter 
were European and not exclusively in- 
sular. He did not disparage the in- 
terests of England; he believed they 
were of supreme importance, and the 
reason why he disapproved of the policy 
of the Government was because he be- 
lieved it had fatally compromised those 
interests. Whether Turkey could have 
been reformed from without, and so pre- 
served, it was too late to speculate, and 
they would never know. He thought it 
was an experiment which ought to have 
been tried, but it was hopeless now. 
They were in presence of another con- 
tingemcy, which he believed was as 
morally certain as anything could be 
that had not actually happened, and 
that was the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire, it might be by force, or by in- 
ternal convulsions and anarchy. When 
that event occurred, it might, in one 
sense, be a great calamity—he would not 
say it would be a great misfortune. It 
would, however, leave a dangerous void 
which Europe would be called upon to 
fill up. And it seemed to him that by 
the policy the Government had pursued 
they had done much when that great 
crisis arose to surrender to Russia the 
vantage ground which they might have 
and ought to have secured for England. 
He knew there were shallow politicians 
who sought only to tide over the perils 
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of the moment, utterly regardless of the 
far greater dangers of the future. Living 
only from hand to mouth, they would 
glide quietly down the stream, heedless 
of the cataract that roared below them. 
But that was not a difficulty that would 
blow over. The consciences of Europe 
and of England had been thoroughly 
awakened, and would not sleep again 
till that question had been settled. It 
was true that those sitting on his side of 
the House had no power to direct the 
policy of England ; all the responsibility 
rested on the Government, and they on 
that side did not pretend, as right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did, to be the Leaders 
of Europe. The Government had de- 
clared that there were three objects of 
their policy. The first was the peace of 
Europe. Where was the peace of Europe 
now?’ Their second object was the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
Christian populations of Turkey. What 
had they done at the Conference to ac- 
complish that amelioration? Their third 
object was to maintain the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. Where would 
that integrity be, it might be to-morrow, 
or next month, or next year? It was 
the business of those on his side of the 
House that night, and on every occasion 
which it was proper to seize, to assert 
their profound conviction that it was 
only on the principles of right and jus- 
tice that they either could or ought to 
seek a solid and durable peace for 
Europe. 

Mr. FORSYTH thought the House 
ought not to press for the production of 
these Papers, and if the Motion went to 
a Division, he would certainly vote for 
the Government. He doubted whether 
anything would be gained now by criti- 
cizing the policy of the past. They had 
to consider the present crisis and to look 
to the present and the future. He stood 
almost alone on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House in regard to his views 
on the question of Russia and Turkey. 
In the Ministerial Press, and - among 
many hon. Members on that side 
of the House, the utmost jealousy of 
Russia was shown, and he confessed he 
was astonished at the language some- 
times applied to Russia by Conservative 
speakers. She was characterized as a 
faithless, an aggressive, and a barbarous 
Power—language which was calculated 
to endanger the relations between Her 
and England. Russia was the oldest 
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Ally that we had on the Continent. He 
was no thick-and-thin defender of Russia, 
No one was more sensible than he was 
of the iniquity of the dismemberment of 
Poland; but that crime must be shared 
by Austria and Prussia as well as by 
Russia. During eight successive wars 
between Russia and Turkey we had 
been neutral in all except one, and we 
had never been on the side of Turkey 
against Russia save in the Crimean 
War; while in one war, at the begin- 
ning of this century, we had been on the 
side of Russia and against Turkey. As 
regarded the alleged aggressiveness of 
Russia, she had once taken the territory 
of Finland, she had seized the Crimea, 
and she had advanced her territory to 
the north side of the Black Sea; but, 
with these exceptions, he defied anyone 
to show that we had anything to fear 
from Russian aggressiveness as regarded 
the West and the South. In 1828, 
when the question was the independence 
of Greece, a war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey. Russia had a per- 
fectly just cause of quarrel with Turkey, 
and in the course of two campaigns she 
laid Turkey at her feet. What hap- 
pened? Did she seize Constantinople ? 
She had taken Moldavia and Wallachia, 
she had taken Bulgaria, she had crossed 
the Balkan, she had gained Adrianople. 
She signed the Treaty of Adrianople, 
and gave back every yard of the terri- 
tories she had taken in those two cam- 
paigns. Turkey knew that she made a 
great mistake in rejecting the proposals 
of the Conference, and she now found 
herself face to face with a Power with 
whom she had been repeatedly in con- 
flict, and by whom she had always been 
worsted except when she received foreign 
aid. Her position in consequence of 
her rash act might well lead her to 
exclaim— 
“Ah me! they little know 

How deeply I abide the boast I made, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell.” 
During the war against Revolutionary 
France and Napoleon, the constant cry 
against England was that she was carry- 
ing it on for her own selfish interests. 
Referring to that charge Mr. Canning 
in 1809 said—‘‘I thank God that de- 
lusion is destroyed.” He(Mr. Forsyth) 
was sorry to say that the delusion as to 
the wish of Russia to seize Constanti- 





nople was not destroyed. He hoped 
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some hon. Member in that debate would 
show that we had good grounds to fear 
that Russia, if she engaged in a death- 

pple with Turkey, would do more 
than secure to the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey that good government which in 
vain they demanded from Turkey, and 
which, he believed, Turkey would never 
give. Our great security in the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey was this— 
that although Russia might be perfectly 
right in occupying Bulgaria by her 
forces for the purpose of giving some- 
thing like decent government to it, if 
she were to show the cloven foot and 
reveal that she was going to seize Con- 
stantinople as a permanent possession, 
Germany and Austria, and most likely 
France, would enter the field to contest 
the prize of Constantinople. He thought 
the policy of Russia in this Eastern 
Question did not require any defence or 
apology. He did not believe that Russia 
from the first had been desirous of going 
to war with Turkey. He believed that 
the object of Russia had: been to obtain 
better government for the unhappy Chris- 
tians of the oppressed Provincesof Turkey. 
What had she done? The first thing 
was the Andrassy Note, in which Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia agreed, and 
to which this country gave a reluctant 
assent. This country, therefore, agreed 
in that Note, and there was nothing in 
it so strong as Lord Salisbury, in the 
name of the English Government, de- 
manded from the Turkish Government. 
That Note fell through. Then came 
the Berlin Memorandum, and the terms 
of it showed that the demands made 
by it were really less than had recently 
been required at Constantinople. That 
Memorandum was not signed by Eng- 
land, and came to an end. Then came 
the Servian war, caused, no doubt, by 
the rejection of that Memorandum. 
Then came the Conference, and it 
was found that the demands of Russia 
were so moderate that the tone of the 
Press was changed, and they said that 
Russia was afraid to go to war with 
Turkey, and that Russia was bankrupt 
in her finances. That was the way in 
which persons in this country had been 
deceived. Could they doubt that a 
nation the same in religion, and in 
blood, and other things which bound 
nations together, would not attempt to 
do something for Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina when the insurrection in that coun- 
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try broke out two years ago? What 
would the people of England have felt 
had the population of these countries 
been Anglo-Saxon? They would have 
given their blood and treasure to rescue 
the people from their position. What, 
then, was Russia to do? Was she to 
abandon the people to their fate? Their 
position was not a bit better than it was 
two years ago. What had been done by 
Protocols and diplomacy for the Christian 
populations of Turkey? Was Russia to 
hold her hands and do nothing for them ? 
It was quite impossible to believe any- 
thing of the kind. It was said that 
Turkey was going to turn over a new leaf. 
If it was the first time that was said we 
might be willing to believe it; but what 
was the experience of the last 50 
years? During that period she had 
made promises over and over again, 
and broken them over and over again. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who had 
struggled to believe in the faith of 
Turkey, had said that abuses swarmed 
in every department of Turkey. A day 
or two ago the Under Secretary of 
State read a letter from Consul Holmes 
containing some strong Turcophile ex- 
pressions ; but the same gentleman, in a 
despatch written by him a few years ago, 
said that the grievances of the Christians 
in Turkey were equally shared by the 
Mussulmans, and that when an edict in 
favour of the people was issued, there 
was not a man who was not too ignorant, 
too bigoted, too corrupt, or too stupid to 
carry it into effect. The Government in 
Turkey was, in fact, just as bad now as 
it was 100 years ago. Turkey had re- 
jected the Protocol and had thrown down 
the gauntlet, and in one sense she was 
right. It was a farce to talk of the in- 
dependence of Turkey under the Treaty 
of Paris and to treat her as we had done. 
We had prescribed certain reforms to be 
adopted by the Turkish Government, 
and had told Turkey if she did not carry 
those reforms into effect we should with- 
draw our Ambassador from Constanti- 
nople. He asserted that this was a direct 
attack upon the independence of Turkey, 
and that we had no right to invoke the 
Treaty of Paris and to hold at the same 
time such language. What would be 
thought if the five Great Powers of 
Europe met in London and declared that 
Home Rule ought to be established in 
Ireland? Was there an Irishman in 
this House who would not resent this as 
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an attack on the independence of the 
United Kingdom? Turkey must be sen- 
sible by this time that she had made a 
great mistake. She now found herself 
face to face with a Power which, upon 
every occasion, had single-handed been 
more than a match forher. Turkey was 
willing enough to make promises when 
she found herself under the eye of the 
police of Europe, and to a certain extent 
she might perform them. Nothing less, 
however, than a strong coercive power 
and the dread of armed interference 
would induce Turkey to fulfil her en- 
gagements to Europe. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY could con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War on the fiery 
Party speech he had delivered, and on 
his being a worthy Successor of a Poli- 
tician who was distinguished for his 
powers of sophistry and brush-daubing 
when he wished to make his adver- 
sary’s picture ridiculous. He must, 
however, express his surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have repre- 
- sented the coercion advocated by any 
responsible politicians as an _ indis- 
criminate attack by the Powers upon 
Turkey and a quarrel over the division 
of the spoil. Coercion had been applied 
before now in Turkey, when the nations 
which undertook it were under the 
guardianship of statesmen who knew 
perfectly well the meaning of a local 
pressure. The action which gave Le- 
banon so excellent a form of government 
as she now possessed was the direct 
armed intervention of French and Eng- 
lish troops; and, in the case of Greece, 
of Russian, French, and English force. 
Yet we never were at war with Turkey 
during the whole period of intervention, 
and there was no question of quar- 
relling over the spoil. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed unable to understand 
the difference between carrying on a 
joint general war, and the combination 
to attain some specific, defined, narrow, 
and local object. The two cases were, 
however, as different as possible; and if 
the Powers of Europe, which were now 
said to be led by England, combined for 
the latter purpose, there would be no 
difficulty in attaining their object by 
means of a Russian or Austrian military 
force, and a British naval force as the 
mandatories of Europe, and all the hor- 
rible results which the imagination of the 
Secretary of State for War had painted 
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would, he was convinced, be found to be 


non-existent. He had been astonished 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman ap. 
pealing to the prejudices of his fol- 
lowers, and asking them what right we 
had to interfere for the good govern- 
ment of the Christian subjects of Turkey, 
The right did not come from earth, and 
he did not believe from heaven; but from 
the acts of the Turks themselves. It 
was not once or twice only that we had 
saved the Turkish Empire from destruc- 
tion. In 1839 we interfered to save it 
from disruption at the hands of a power- 
ful vassal of the Sultan. In 1829 we 
restored to Turkey those subject depen- 
dencies—Crete and Samos—that had won 
their liberty by their own right hand. 
One of the gravamina of his charges 
against Her Majesty’s Government was 
that they were so unwilling to recognize 
the grave and special responsibility of 
England in this matter. As the right 
hon. Gentleman had declared that the 
Treaty of 1856 remained intact and valid, 
he would remind him of our actual obli- 
gations under that Treaty. What was 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion as to the true 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1856? In 
his speech about the Treaty, he said— 

“The Firman is not included in the Treaty, 
and no Power, therefore, has a right to say, 
‘Here by Treaty Iam entitled to come to you 
and to tell you that you have violated your Fir- 
man with regard to this villager or that priest,’or 
that peasant or that merchant, and I am to be 
the party to judge between you and your sub- 
jects.’ ” 


But he went on to say— 

“The transactions which have taken place at 
Paris, and the stipulations contained in the 
Treaty, will give all the Powers a right to watch 
whether the Firman (under which the promised 
reforms were to be effected) was carried into 
~_ and of remonstrance in case of violation 
of it. 

It gave the Powers—when the Protec- 
torate of Russia was transferred to them 
—the right of watching and remon- 
strating, and of acting together in ful- 
filment of the trust they had undertaken. 
Well, they had had Andrassy Notes, 
Berlin Memorandums, Conferences, and 
Protocols, and how many verdicts of 
guilty, he asked, were to be returned be- 
fore the Powers, which constituted the 
tribunal, took action in the matter? If 
we had no right to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey, then Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no right to dis- 
turb the country and agitate men’s minds 
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by professions and remonstrances which 
were idle and worthless. They had all 
been drenched with Blue Books and 
saturated with Protocols, and any be- 
wildered Englishman might ask whe- 
ther we were one step nearer to the 
solution of this Eastern Question than 
we were three years ago? Well, we 
were a considerable step nearer to a 
solution of these difficulties than we 
were; but it was humiliating to confess 
that the progress which had thus been 
made was ascribable to the inexorable 
march of events, and not to any wise 
action on the part of our Government. 
More than that, the progress which had 
been made, and which was being made, 
at the present moment was neither in the 
mode nor in a direction which was con- 
ducive to the prestige or honour of this 
country. Well, the past was irrevocable, 
but the future was still in our power; and 
if the country was to regain its prestige 
there must be a change, and that no half- 
hearted one, in the policy of our rulers. 
The remedies heretofore tried had failed, 
owing to the obstinacy and impotence of 
the Ottoman Porte. Europe was some 
little time ago prepared to overcome that 
obstinacy, and to supplement that impo- 
tence, to carry out the needful reforms, 
and in a way which was at once safe and 
peaceable—namely, by union and har- 
mony among the Powers. All the Powers 
were so prepared with the single excep- 
tion of this country. The Berlin Memo- 
randum had disappeared in order to re- 
appear 12 months later under a different 
name, and, which wasmuch more serious, 
under very different and disadvantageous 
circumstances—after wars and massacres 
had embittered the combatants, after im- 
punity had roused the fanaticism and 
raised the self-confidence of the victors. 
The Protocol of London, which had just 
been signed, was the posthumous child 
of the Memorandum of Berlin; but the 
estate to which it succeeded had been 
grievously battered and torn since the 
decease of its parent—so much so as to 
render it very doubtful whether there 
was anything left for it to be busy about, 
and the birth of that Protocol had been 
accompanied by acts and declarations 
which had emasculated it and destroyed 
all its influence. All through these ne- 
gotiations there had been no sufficient 
recognition of the fact that this was a 
struggle of race and nation, and not a 
mere conflict of Cabinets; all through 
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the acknowledgment of our responsibili- 
ties had been tardy; all through there had 
been an eager desire to snatch at every 
opportunity, and accept any excuse to do 
nothing. Not only so, but it would be 
observed that there had been all through 
a disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to ‘‘ hedge.’’ No sooner was any- 
thing said in one direction that savoured 
of coercion or expressed the feelings of 
the English people than another despatch 
was written, perhaps not to see the light 
for a long time, which neutralized the 
former declaration and destroyed its 
effect. Then all through there had been 
a suspicion of Russia, now insinuated, 
now stated. {Admiral Sir Wii 
EpmonsTonE: Hear, hear!] He would 
remind the hon. and gallant Admiral 
who cheered the statement that the key- 
note of the Government policy had been 
‘willing to wound, but yet afraid to 
strike.” [Admiral Sir Wiii1AM Epwon- 
TONE: Oh, no, not atall.] The conse- 
quence of this policy had been that the 
Government had not turned Russia from 
advancing to her ends, and had strength- 
ened Turkey in the belief that Eng- 
land would come to her assistance. 
Austria, who was proverbially too late, 
and never moved her Army until the 
battle was over, had been the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of our Govern- 
ment in this Eastern Question, and one 
more untrustworthy or one more likely 
to draw us into difficulties he could not 
conceive. Up to January, 1877, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not succeeded 
in impressing on Turkey that she must 
stand alone in her struggle with Russia, 
for in that month Lord Salisbury wrote 
that the Grand Vizier said that a general 
war would result from an invasion of 
Turkey by Russia. No doubt it was the 
belief that some European complications 
would arise that had encouraged Turkey 
to resist the demands of the Powers. 
His strong opinion was that within the 
last two years England had never had 
such an opportunity of extending and 
perpetuating her influence, and that the 
opportunity had been lost by the Go- 
vernment. Coercion did not mean war; 
but he hoped that it meant what was 
tantamount to war—that was to say, 
that, without gratifying the passion for 
conquest of any particular Power, it 
would, by the application of force, 
secure what united Europe believed 
to be just and right. Even at this, 
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the eleventh hour, if England were 
to say to Russia and the rest of the 
Powers that she was willing to assist 
them in compelling Turkey to carry out 
in the Provinces whatever reforms might 
be decided upon, he believed Russia 
would hand over the matter to Europe. 
If the united voice of Europe informed 
Turkey that she should be deprived of the 
government of Bulgaria, it would teach 
her the lesson that .every unpunished 
massacre would cause her the loss of 
a province. He did not think it pos- 
sible that Turkey would venture to resist 
united Europe. If she did, her resistance 
would be short. England need not fire 
a shot, but simply send out her Fleet to 
blockade the Turkish Fleet inside of 
the Dardanelles. This prospect would 
greatly influence the Turks, because it 
would enable Crete to obtain her inde- 
pendence, and would deprive Turkey of 
the assistance of troops from Egypt, on 
which she reliedsomuch. Russia would 
then be easily able to enter Bulgaria, to 
transfer its government to Servia, and 
then to retire in fulfilment of her plighted 
oath, which, when embodied in a solemn 
Treaty, she had never yet been known to 
break. England owed something to the 
Christian populations of Turkey, because 
the policy of the Government had made 
their condition worse than it was two 
years ago. They had irritated and 
goaded the Turk without curbing him; 
they had roused his savage passions 
without taking from him the power to 
wreak his vengeance on the unhappy 
Christians. He believed, if the object 
which the Government so much desired 
were obtained, and the Russian Army 
were demobilized and withdrawn, the 
scenes of massacres in Bulgaria would 
be repeated. One important lesson which 
the whole of these negotiations—now 
probably about to end in war—ought to 
teach them was that statesmen without 
active sympathies were statesmen who 
could not understand, much less lead or 
control, the great movements of the times 
in which we lived. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER: Mr. 
Speaker, the House has heard two 
eloquent speeches from two hon. and 
learned Gentlemen of the Long Robe, 
both of whom have thought it their duty 
to defend Russia. I have listened, Sir, 
carefully to the debate, and I am un- 
conscious that anyone has attacked 
Russia. The hon. and learned Member 
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for Marylebone (Mr. Forsyth) stated 
that Russia, in 1828, had Constantinople 
at her feet. I must deny that, Sir, 
I admit that history records that Russia 
overran Moldavia, Wallachia, Rouma- 
nia, and part of Roumelia; but I deny 
that history relates that the Turkish 
Government were then at the mercy of 
Russia. On the contrary, I have so read 
history that I believe the matter was 
quite the other way; and that Russia, 
by the Treaty of Adrianople, adroitly 
escaped from a very great dilemma; 
that, if the Turks had really known the 
state of things, the Russian Army would 
never have re-crossed the Balkan. As 
regards the hon. and learned Member 
for Poole (Mr. Ashley), I regret very 
much that he went out of his way to 
attack our ancient Ally, Austria. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman will, I have 
no doubt, rise to eminence; but, before 
he becomes Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, I trust that he will either alter his 
views relating to our ancient Ally; or 
that he will cease to think it prudent, at 
a juncture like the present, to say disre- 
spectful things of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. I must say, Mr. Speaker, that to 
my mind, discussions, if not attacks on 
the Government, of the character of to- 
night are at such a time very much to 
be deprecated. It is well for the noble 
Lord the Member for the Radnor 
Boroughs (the Marquess of Hartington) 


/to state that this is not a censure on 


the Government; but he must know 
that these Motions are in the eyes of the 
public out-of-doors, not only in this 
country, but still more in Europe, com- 
pletely misinterpreted. Itis everything 
at this moment, surely, that our country 
should not only be, but appear united; 
and I must protest against this move- 
ment, which can do no good; which 
must, to some extent, embarrass the Go- 
vernment, and which may end disas- 
trously for the peace of Europe. There 
is one point, Sir, which I have not seen 
noticed, either to-night or at any other 
time, in the many discussions and 
speeches on this most important sub- 
ject. It has been assumed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and by those who hold 
their views here and “ elsewhere,’’ that 
the coercion of Turkey is an easy matter. 
The Turks have been spoken of as if 
they were bales of goods, to be carted 
away when they were inconvenient, 
or abused like noisy children, that 
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could be sent to the nursery, and 
dealt with as the stronger Powers 
choose. I believe this to be a com- 
plete fallacy. I do not believe that 
the ancient and warlike race that oc- 
cupies the south-eastern corner of 
Europe can at all be dealt with in 
this easy manner. Could you, by a 
political combination, avoiding jealousy 
and repressing disunion, bring the 
combined arms of Austria and Russia 
to the walls of Constantinople; could 
ou, at the same moment, anchor the 
British Fleet in the waters of the Bos- 
phorus; could you intimate to the 
Turks that, unless your demands were 
immediately complied with, the destruc- 
tion of their city would at once ensue; 
I believe that you could not, even in 
these desperate circumstances, enforce 
your orders upon that fanatical and 
fierce people. A comparison, Sir, has 
occurred to me which I will venture to 
produce to the House. One of the most 
awful chapters in the history of man- 
kind contains particulars of the fall of a 
once mighty city, situated, like Constan- 
tinople, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. That city far transcended Con- 
stantinople in its beauty, though not per- 
haps in its situation. Public edifices of 
almost sublime grandeur adorned it, and 
its civilization was certainly higher than 
that of Constantinople at the present 
day. The mighty city I speak of was 
Carthage. What happened there? A 
vast Roman Army and Fleet invaded 
Carthage. The military prowess of the 
Romans, aided by engineers of consum- 
mate skill, at last placed the Roman 
general in a position that made Car- 
thage untenable. Having believed that 
nothing could seriously menace the safety 
of their capital, the Carthaginians found 
themselves at the mercy of their hated 
rivals. The Senate of Carthage behaved, 
under the circumstances, like dignified 
and practical men. With heads bowed 
down and in the deepest sorrow, they 
advanced from the city to meet the 
Roman “general. They acknowledged 
that their capital was at his mercy; 
and, simply expressing a hope that un- 
necessary humiliation might be spared 
them, they requested him to name his 
terms for surrender ? What was the re- 
sult? No sooner did the inhabitants of 
Carthage discover what had been done, 
than, regardless of their lives, regardless 
of everything but submission to their 
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hated rival, they rose in tumultuous 
insurrection; massacred the Italians 
residing among them; mark that! formed 
barricades in every street; and every 
citizen’s house became a fortress. So 
tenacious were they that, after three 
years’ siege, it was only by entering the 
houses and forcing a passage through 
them from one to another—much as we 
have seen in a neighbouring city in 
modern times—that the Roman Army at 
last arrived, passing over the corpses of 
myriads in the streets, at the Capitol. 
There they found a few thousand devoted 
men who, sooner than surrender, even 
when all hope was gone, voluntarily 
perished in the flames. Carthage, as we 
know, was plougbed over; and that 
ancient city became nothing but a name 
in history. The horrors of this scene 
filled the imagination of the world for 
many years. A*century later, they in- 
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spired the great Roman poet with his 
powerful, his graphic description of the 
imaginary fall of Troy. We are familiar 
with the splendid passage in which he 
describes the awful circumstances of a 
great city destroyed, that ends— 


“ Crudelis ubique, 
“Luctus, ubique pavor; etplurimamortis imago.”’ 


Such, Sir, would be, I firmly believe, 
the fate of Constantinople, if this coer- 
cion, a word so easily used, were ap- 
plied to its warlike inhabitants. The 
Turks are a brave but ferocious race: 
Yes, I use the word ‘‘ferocious,”’ for it 
is the truth; and you should not forget 
that fact when you have to deal with 
Turkey. Inspired by religious fanati- 
cism, I believe that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople would enact a tragedy 
such as has not been seen in modern 
days. That the Turkish troops have 
committed enormities, no one denies. 
They are, as you well know, as much 
deplored on this as on that side of the 
House. There is not one of you that 
dares rise in his place, and impute to 
any one of us the slightest sympathy in 
these crimes and the criminals who com- 
mitted them. We no more believe in 
the innocence of these men than you 
believe in the Christianizing influences 
of Russia. I do not wish to say one 
word which would rest on my conscience 
as having been an aggravation to the 
awful position in which Europe at this 
moment stands. For anything we can 
tell, war may have broken out, or be 
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about to break out in a few. hours. 
Surely let us, at this supreme mo- 
ment, forget the animosities, the honest 
animosities, of Party, and show to 
a civilized world a united England! 
And now, Sir, a word for a race 
and a Government that has received 
more obloquy than any that has ever 
existed. I speak of the Government of 
Turkey. Let us reflect on the unlimited 
difficulties in which they have been 
placed. Abdication, dethronement, as- 
sassination, all have taken place in the 
last 12 months in Turkey. With a 
powerful and unscrupulous enemy on 
their frontier, civil reform has been in- 
sisted upon. They have been ordered 
to form a Constitution whilst the enemy 
was thundering at their gates. No al- 
lowance has been made for political 
weakness. No generous interpretation 
has been put upon their efforts. Every- 
thing that they have done has been held 
up, in a manner that those who so acted 
ought to be ashamed of, to the execra- 
tion of Europe; while no justice has 
been done to their good sense and their 
patient endurance. Amidst all this the 
Turk has shown two qualities which 
Britons love with a passionate love, 


Courage and Dignity. No one can deny 


that. Sir, I can understand the Turk, 
amid the confusion of his real friends, 
his false friends, his indifferent friends, 
and his pretended friends, feeling that 
he can do no more; and that open war, 
whatever be its result, is better than a 
tension which is unendurable. I can 
fancy his exclaiming, in the words of 
the Greek Ajax— . 
“ Tf Greece must perish, we thy will obey; 
But let us perish in the face of day.” 


Dr. KENEALY said, that he fully 
concurred in the observation of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir William Fraser) 
that this discussion was not in the least 
calculated to lead to any useful result, 
but rather to the reverse of useful; 
and he regretted that the noble Lord 
should have inaugurated it. The present 
aspect of the Eastern Question was preg- 
nant with alarm. A month, a week, 
even a day, might involve Europe in the 
horrors of war; and light up such a 
conflagration as had not been witnessed 
since the century began. Already, the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
saw in prophetic or poetical vision the 
eagles floating in the air above the 
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dying body of Turkey, and prepared at 
any moment to devour it—he did not 
say whether they were Russian eagles, 
though he thought no one would doubt 
to what climate they belonged. Yet it 
was at such a time that the noble Lord 
brought forward his proposition, and 
used language that could not serve the 
general interests of Europe. Much had 
been said of the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministry, in having at one period 
given the Ottoman Porte reason to sup- 
pose that it might get support from this 
country in the event of danger threat- 
ening its existence; but what was to be 
said of Her Majesty’s Opposition, who 
had given perpetual encouragement of 
a similar kind to Russia? If it was 
wrong for the Government to cheer the 
one, could it be right for the Opposition 
tosupport the other? Hethought he knew 
the feelings of the English people upon 
this subject as well as those who had 
acted the part of firebrands throughout 
the nation during last autumn; and he 
was perfectly satisfied that the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, with refer- 
ence to the Eastern question, had raised 
them enormously in public opinion. If 
the necessity arose, the English people, 
he felt sure, were prepared to go to war 
sooner than see Turkey absorbed into 
Russia, or Constantinople fall into the 
hands of the Czar. It was essential to 
the interests of Europe and of this 
country—interests which he had been 
astonished to hear hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House talk of with 
contempt — that Constantinople should 
never become an appanage of the Rus- 
sian Empire. That great dominion was 
in this position—that, for the advance- 
ment of its interests, it must get an out- 
let to the sea, somehow or somewhere. 
At present it had only one, the passage 
through the Baltic; and that was not 
always practicable for her fleets. Rus- 
sia, therefore, regarded it as of the first 
importance to her future welfare that 
she should by some means, no matter 
what, get possession of the City of the 
Dardanelles. [‘‘ Why not?” ] That was 
a question which a Russian might ask ; 
but, looking at it in the interests of 
Europe and of peace, which alone he could 
consider, he would reply, ‘‘ Why should 
she?” Russia was a great aggressive 
Power, which wanted an outlet to the 
Mediterranean, not for commerce, but 
for purposes of conquest only; and it 
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was their duty to impede such purposes 
if they could. The interests of Europe 
were to be regarded more than the in- 
terests of Russia—certainly more than 
the interests of those Bulgarian Chris- 
tians, of whom they had heard so much. 
He was really almost sick of those Bul- 
garian Christians; not because he was 
devoid of sympathy for true or suffering 
Christianity, or for human sorrows, but 
because, with a view to mislead the 
public mind, there had been only cant 
talked about those Bulgarians, and the 
hardships which it was pretended they 
were enduring under Turkish rule. A 
great writer in the last century had 
talked of the ‘‘ cant of criticism ’’—but 
the cant of hypocritical Christianity was 
the fashion of the present day. He had 
read the Blue Books of last Session with 
the greatest care—with the most anxious 
desire to find out under what particular 
religious oppression or disability those 
ersons laboured ; and the only hardship 
c had been able to discover was, that 
those suffering Christians were not al- 
lowed to have bells to their churches. 
And why not? Formerly they had bells, 
but they abused this privilege; and 
whenever the muezzin went to the top 


of the mosques to summon the Mahom- 
medans to their usual prayers, the Chris- 
tians rang their bells and drowned his 


voice. And it was for this reason, and 
for this alone, that they were now de- 
nied the use of bells. There was another 
alleged hardship under which those 
‘Christians’ suffered, and of which a 
great deal had been said by the itinerant 
statesmen of last autumn; and that was 
that they were not allowed to carry arms. 
He looked upon the Order Book for this 
evening, and he found there down for 
discussion a Bill brought in by some 
Irish Members, for the purpose of al- 
lowing the Irish people to form Volun- 
teer regiments of their own. We did not 
allow Volunteers in Ireland, because we 
were afraid that they might one day 
turn their arms against us; how then 
could we complain of a similar precaution 
by the Turks? But there were Gentle- 
men on the ‘‘ Liberal” side who went 
about the Kingdom, bitterly and indig- 
nantly complaining that the Bulgarian 
rebels were not allowed to carry arms ; 
and yet when that particular Bill to 
which he had alluded came to be dis- 
cussed, these very Gentlemen on the 
Liberal side would, in all probability, be 
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found arrayed against allowing arms 
to our Irish Volunteers. Was he not 
right, therefore, in saying that these 
complaints were only hypocritical cant ? 
Those itinerants had also had a good 
deal to say on the subject of autonomy 
—it was one of the hardships that 
formed their stock-in-trade. Now what 
was autonomy? It was Home Rule. 
They were anxious to give Home Rule, 
in the liberality of their hearts, to dis- 
affected Servia and insurrectionary Bul- 
garia ; but to our own Irish people, who 
were perfectly loyal, those wandering 
statesmen persistently and almost viru- 
lently refused it. He did not believe in 
such statesmen, or in their sincerity ; 
nor had he any faith in the sham howl 
for Christianity which had been raised, 
and which had almost disgusted him 
with the very name. In his opinion 
great praise was due to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for having so long and so faith- 
fully stood out against the cabals which 
had been formed against them on this 
question. A great deal had been said 
on the subject of Treaties, and particu- 
larly upon the Treaty of 1856—the 
Treaty of Paris—which we were urged 
by those Gentlemen of the Opposition to 
disregard, even to violate. ‘Those hon. 
Members declared on their platforms 
that we need no longer observe it. It 
was always dangerous for an Empire 
like this to propound a breach of faith ; 
a violent disruption of Treaty obliga- 
tions; and if we once began he wanted 
to know where we shoull stop? He 
fancied, but was not quite certain, that 
we were bound by Treaty to maintain 
the integrity and independence of 
Greece; he was quite certain that we 
were so bound with regard to Belgium. 
Was the time at hand when a violation 
of those Treaties would be preached as 
part of our public duty, and we should 
be called upon in the face of the world 
to trample upon solemn Conventions? 
He sincerely hoped that England had 
not advanced to this. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken in the House of cen- 
turies of Turkish misrule over her Pro- 
vinces. But what was our own rule over 
Ireland? the rule of England, which 
boasted so much of her Christianity and 
her civilisation ; and which her wander- 
ing orators now contrasted with the bar- 
barous and savage Turk? As a matter 
of fact the Turks had owned those 
Provinces for about 400 years, while we 
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had owned Ireland for 700 years; and 
he believed that there was hardly a 
statesman present who would deny that 
for that long period we had misruled 
and misgoverned that country. If we, 
with all our boasted civilization, religion, 
and enlightenment, had failed to govern 
Ireland on honest, and just, and Christian 
principles, ought we not to make some 
allowance fur the Mahommedan Turk, 
instead of loading him with obloquy? 
But the Turks, it seemed, had resorted 
to considerable violence in suppressing 
rebellion. All our best feelings were 
sought to be stirred up to blood heat by 
the exciting and often exaggerated de- 
scriptions of atrocities and impalements 
to which we had been treated. But had 
this country never resorted to great 
violence and even cruelty for the same 
purpose? The House was full of hon. 
Members who could harrow us with an 
account of what Lord Castlereagh and we 
did in Ireland in 1798. The furious 
massacres of Vinegar Hill, and other 
places—fields of blood—would ever be 
remembered. There were Members 
present who probably had themselves 
witnessed the savage and frightful man- 
ner in which we had repressed mutiny 
in India. We had dragged the Brah- 
mins of that country, men of pure lives, 
and of the highest intelligence and of 
exalted rank—we had dragged them 
through blood, and had blown them 
from our guns. We were, therefore, 
nice persons to hold up our hands against 
‘‘ atrocities.” In later times, during the 
reign of the chief Leader of those 
autumnal complaints, we had crushed 
out rebellion in Jamaica by similarly 
sanguinary means. Let anyone who 
doubted the feeling on the subject enter 
into any Baptist meeting-house, or 
Independent congregation, or chapel, 
and he would hear denounced the hor- 
rible cruelties which we had practised. 
He was not speaking up for these cruel- 
ties. But unfortunately there were times 
and occasions when all countries thought 
themselves justified in resorting to any 
and all means for the repression of re- 
bellion; and considering that almost 
every page in our history was red with 
the blood which we had thus fiercely 
shed, it was hardly consistent, or even 
decent, for us to tax the Turks with the 
cruelty of which they had been guilty. 
If the present matter went to a division, 
he would vote with the Ministry. Ex- 
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cepting a recent telegraphic despatch 
from Lord Derby, which had cast a 
doubt upon the willingness of this coun- 
try to support Turkey against Russia by 
force of arms, he approved of the policy 
of the present Government. He thought 
that it was most fortunate for the inte- 
rests of Europe, and of England pre- 
eminently, that the Tories were now in 
power—having regard to the statements 
which had been made by the leading 
mouthpiece of the late Administration. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, 
that we must look to our own interests 
in this matter; and he was astonished 
at the outcry raised against such a senti- 
ment. Such an outcry could not have 
been sincere, for it was to protect the 
interests of England, and not to look 
after the interests of Bulgaria, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was appointed 
Minister. And how did the Chiefs of 
the late Administration advise us to act? 
They invited us to use coercion—to put 
down Turkey by physical force—to de- 
luge the land with slaughter and with 
blood. That was a strange mode of 
evincing the Christianity in whose name 
they summoned us to action. It was 
language of that kind which really 
urged on Russia in her violent course; 
which had encouraged her Government 
in all that it had done. It was language 
of that kind which had plunged us into 
the Crimean War; and if another Rus- 
sian War of the same sanguinary kind 
should now follow, he should always 
regard the Members of the late Ministry 
who had so committed themselves—who 
had preached those doctrines of coercion, 
terror, and blood, as the true authors of 
such a war, with all its attendant 
miseries and calamities. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I wish to express, 
in a very few words, what I think upon 
this question. I have no feeling for one 
political Party or the other. On this 
occasion, as on most other occasions of 
my life, Iam not committed to either 
side; and I shall merely express the 
opinion of one who has long studied 
politics, who has passed a long life in 
this House, and is pretty nearly ending 
his days, on a great question which may 
influence in a large measure the nation 
to which we belong. The question be- 
fore the House has been put in a very 
convenient form for those who do not 
wish in any way to incur responsibility 
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for themselves. It ranges over a vast 
subject, without reference to any danger 
that they themselves may incur, and 
they may express opinions for which 
they may not hold themselves respon- 
sible. But I think it would have been 
more consonant with the character of a 
Party of English politicians who have 
fought many a political fight here, as 
Englishmen should do, had they come 
forward in an open, plain, and honest 
fashion, and called upon the Ministry to 
account for their conduct to the country. 
Instead of this what do they do? They 
carp at the policy which has been pur- 
sued, and they call in question, in very 
dangerous times, the proceedings of the 
governors of this country, without any 
reference to the infliction of any evil 
upon the country itself. This, I repeat, 
is conduct not altogether consonant with 
that high character which ought to be- 
long to a Party in this House. The 
present Ministry came into power—as 
every Ministry in England does—bound, 
not by their own policy alone, but by 
the policy of their Predecessors. They 
came into power bound by Treaties and 
engagements with foreign Powers, and 
by the traditions of their country. Now, 
in what position did the present Ministry 
find itself, when it came into power with 
reference to the Eastern policy of this 
country? They came after an Adminis- 
tration that had taken part in the great 
Crimean War; they came following 
upon a system of policy which pro- 
tected the Turkish people and the 
Turkish Empire; they came forward 
following an Administration which had 
done its utmost to withstand the pro- 
gress of Russia—an Administration who 
had always expressed themselves ex- 
ceedingly jealous of that Power, and 
who never spoke of Russia with any 
feelings of admiration until they had 
become opponents of the Gentlemen who 
are forced by circumstances to take part 
against Russia. It was in that position 
that the Bulgarian atrocities found the 
present Ministry. They used the servants 
of the preceding Government as Consuls 
in the Eastern part of the world. Not 
like the American Government, the Go- 
vernments of this country, when they 
come into power, do not dismiss from 
their offices all persons who hold them, 
but they accept as their servants those 
placed in office in a great measure by 
their Predecessors; so that the present 
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Administration had to depend for in- 
formation as to what was going on in 
the East very much upon the Consuls ap- 
pointed bytheir Predecessors. Now, ifthe 
Consuls in Bulgaria—if the Ambassador 
to Turkey of the Whig Party in politics 
—if Sir Henry Elliot had been the ap- 
pointment of Lord Beaconsfield instead 
of the Party on this (the Opposition) 
side of the House—{‘‘ No!’ ]—I say if 
he had been, I want to know what then 
would have been the statement made? 
‘‘Oh, you have sent men of your own 
Party to Turkey ; you do not get infor- 
mation because you do not desire it, and 
because you employ agents who study 
your feelings and opinions.” But, un- 
fortunately, this could not be said. The 
Ambassador at Constantinople, whose 
duty it was to report upon the condition of 
Turkey, was appointed by the preceding 
Government; and if the Government 
did not receive from him the earliest in- 
formation it was no fault of theirs. 
This we know—that as soon as they 
learnt what had occurred they expressed 
their opinion, and to this hour nobody 
has dared to say that the Gentlemen 
on that (the Government) bench feel any 
sympathy with the perpetrators of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Lord Derby from 
the beginning expressed, in the strongest 
language the English language could 
afford him, his horror of what had oc- 
curred, and warned the Turkish Govern- 
ment that if they permitted that state of 
things to continue, they were not to ex- 
pect sympathy, far less support, from 
England. What could the Government 
do more? Well, accusations are now 
brought against the Administration. 
‘« Why did you not do something?” it 
is said. Now, that is all very well; but 
why do not the Gentlemen who put that 
question point out what they would 
have done? From the beginning of 
this business I have been very anxious 
to learn what possible course the Go- 
vernment could pursue that they have 
not pursued. I know one course which 
they could have pursued—and, if there 
is any meaning in language, hon. Mem- 
bers on this side are in favour of that 
course—which is the declaration of war 
against Turkey, in conjunction with 
Russia. But do you think the people 
of England would have borne that? 
Do you think at this moment they would 
bear it? [Mr. Wuattzy: Yes.] I 
hear some one say ‘‘ Yes.” I wonder 
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at the audacity of that hon. Gentleman. 
I know many of my countrymen, and 
often meet large bodies of them, but I 
have never yet found among them any 
desire to go to war with Turkey; and 
sure am I that if the Administration 
had taken measures to foster war—de- 
signedly to foster war—if they had 
called upon Russia to make war upon 
Turkey, their tenure of office would not 
have been worth 10 minutes’ purchase. 
What they have done from first to last 
has been to say—‘‘ Our great object is 
peace ;”’ and for that they are blamed. 
“ Peace !”’ say these Gentlemen ; ‘‘ peace! 
do you not want anything more?” Yes; 
we certainly do want something more— 
namely, all that would lead to peace; 
and, if it were absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of peace that the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte should be 
protected, and inasmuch as we can pro- 
tect them, I am sure the Government of 
this country would declare their feelings 
in the strongest manner in favour of 
those peoples. They have done so. 
They have told the Turks that they 
must treat their Christian subjects pro- 
perly, and that unless they do so, Eng- 
land will in no way support them. 
What more did hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House intend should be done 
when last autumn the minds of the 
people of this country were stirred by 
the reports from Bulgaria, and when an 
attempt was made to raise a cry against 
the Administration, as if they had 
been the supporters, the perpetrators, 
or the suggestors of those massacres ? 
Why did the Members of the Oppo- 
sition do this? Oh, they wanted peace, 
and goodwill, and kindness, and affection 
for their Christian brethren! To my mind 
they had another motive. It appears 
to me that they were animated not so 
much by a desire to benefit the Christian 
subjects of the Porte as to injure their 
political opponents. No doubt, at first, 
the people of this country — being a 
generous, sympathetic, and kind-hearted 
people—were moved with horror at the 
massacres which had occurred; and 
when eloquent and violent men came 
forward and described those things in 
Homeric language and in Homeric 
figures, the people were necessarily 
aroused at the moment, and it was 
thought—more especially by the persons 
who created the disturbances—that the 
doom of the Ministry was sealed. But, 
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Sir, the people of England, while a 
sympathetic and generous people, were 
a cautious, prudent, and honest people. 
They learnt that the matter before the 
Government was a very difficult one; 
they learnt that the Government had 
acted like honest men; like wise and 
prudent men; and true friends and 
rulers of their country. It was on that 
account that the storm thus raised sud- 
denly went down to a dead calm. It is 
now a calm, in spite of all the attempts 
made to stir it up again. ‘‘ No wind 
follows the bellows blowing;”’ and I feel 
certain that whatever may ensue—if the 
Russians do go to war, it will not be 
imputed to the Administration which 
now governs this country that they have 
made the Russians go to war. If they 
go to war, you may say what you like 
about Russian honesty and the honesty 
of Russian diplomacy; but I shall be- 
lieve that it has been thoroughly dis- 
honest. From the beginning to the end 
they have put forth pretence, and not 
reality. We are told that Turkey is 
doomed. I am nota prophet, Sir; but 
of this I am sure—that, whatever may 
happen, England will not see Turkey 
pass into the hands of Russia. Austria 
will not see it; Germany will not see it ; 
Italy will not see it; and France will 
not see it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Aye, it 
is all very well to say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
now—lI wish your ‘‘ Hear, hears ”’ were 
loud enough to be heard in St. Peters- 
burg. It is for that purpose that I de- 
sire to refer to that great dream or ex- 
pectation of the Russian people — you 
cannot meet one of them withou‘ feeling 
that they cherish it—the expectation 
that they will one day be at Constanti- 
nople. Doubtless, the climate of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg is such as would 
make it an agreeable exchange to go 
from it to that of Constantinople; and 
the passing of the Czar from the frozen 
North to the beautiful banks of the 
Bosphorus would be a very happy trans- 
lation for him. But let him not deceive 
himself. Let him not lay that flattering 
unction to his soul. The Russian will 
never be permitted to take possession of 
Constantinople while England has a 
ship at her command, or a soldier whom 
she can send out. If we are to have war, 
the consequences and the responsibilities 
of that war must rest on the Russian 
Government, and on the late Adminis- 
tration of this country. [ Zaughter.| Hon. 
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Gentlemen may laugh; but I believe the 

eople of this country think what I say. 
do say that the conduct of the late Ad- 
ministration last year was anything but 
that of patriotic statesmanship. It can- 
not be said of them that they sought 
their country’s interest, and not their 
own. The responsibility of a war —if 
war is to come—must be shared by the 
late Administration. This, I know, many 
Members will consider a bold assertion. 

‘Hear, hear!’ ] Aye, you cry ‘“ Hear, 
hear!”? It has never been my habit to 
disguise the opinions which I entertain. 
It has been my habit in life to express 
myself in very plain language. I do so 
on the present occasion ; because I feel 
satisfied that when the time shall come 
when posterity will decide—for posterity 
will have to decide—upon the share to 
be given to all who have taken part in 
these great transactions, their praise will 
be givento the present Administration, 
and their reprobation to the last. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he thought the 
House must have seen from the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down what was the true reason of all 
the hesitation which had been shown by 
the Opposition in bringing forward that 
question. It was not the serried phalanx 
on the Ministerial side that they were 
afraid of, but the divided state of their 
own Party, with its Radical and its 
Home Rule sections. It was the more 
honest Members of the Opposition who 
were not afraid to say what they thought 
on this question; and if they appealed 
from that House to the country, they 
found that when an election took place it 
was not this ‘‘ burning question ’’ which 
stirred the people — for they were one 
upon that question—but it was simply 
and solely truckling to Home Rule. 
The cry of humanity was a ‘‘ sham,” 
especially as raised by Russia, who came 
before them with hands reeking with 
the blood of Poland, of the Caucasus, 
and of Turkestan. The autumn before 
last the same battle cry of humanity was 
raised by the Opposition; and when it 
afterwards came to be asked in that 
House who were responsible for the 
Slave Circular, it was found to be the 
very men who had set up that cry. 
Now, they had a repetition of the 
same old story; and it was again 
found that the policy the Government 
were asked to undo was the policy of the 
very man whose voice had been loudest 
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in asking them to undo it. For 20 years 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
had always been in power, if not in 
office; his influence had been para- 
mount in the country; and, unfortu- 
nately, during all those 20 years the 
misery and misrule of Turkey had in- 
creased from day to day. With the fall 
of the right hon. Gentleman the power 
of the Sultan and everything in Turkey 
which by his indifference he connived 
at was giving way. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was the friend of popular 
rights, the supporter of the Crimean 
War, and rallied around him the friends 
of toleration, liberty, and free trade, 
now asked the people of this country to 
join him in backing up the one des- 
potism now remaining in Europe, and 
asked them to fight in behalf of the 
miserable intolerance of the Greek 
Church. They did not blame the hu- 
manity of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
only wished he had alittle more. ‘ Cruel 
and stupid” as those on his side of the 
House might be, they had learnt with 
astonishment and surprise that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) last 
autumn, when raising the banner of 
civilization and humanity, did not think 
it inconsistent with his policy to palliate 
and defend, with all the zeal and enthu- 
siasm he could command, the cold- 
blooded and wholesale butchery which 
had marked the progress of Russian 
conquest in Turkestan. Why was it 
that Russia when she committed crimes 
of that kind was to be defended, while 
Turkey met with nothing but words of 
sternest condemnation and no justice? 
And now, when the people of Turkey 
were coming into power and a Constitu- 
tion was being tried there, why was 
Turkey to be attacked or to have no fair 
play given to her, and why were our 
arms to be joined with those of Russia, so 
as to make the working of the new Con- 
stitution impossible? He believed that 
Russia was less aggressive since the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had gone out of power—but why was 
that? It was because we had got Mi- 
nisters with a little more backbone— 
Ministers who were not frightened by 
Russian cannon nor influenced by the 
soft blandishments of Russian emissaries. 
With regard to the opinion of the country 
on this question last autumn, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich published a book with a sensational 
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title, which sold by thousands and tens 
of thousands. About a month ago the 
right hon. Gentleman published another 
pamphlet with even a more sensational 
title, but hardly one man out of a hun- 
dred had read a single line of it. That 
showed either that the country did not 
believe the story the right hon. Gentle- 
man told or did not believe the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. He believed 
that those who understood the question 
thoroughly were convinced that Turkish 
government was as bad as bad could be, 
and not a man had been found to palliate 
the Bulgarian atrocities; but a part of 
the indignation that had been expressed 
at the perpetration of those atrocities 
ought to have been reserved for those 
who by their intrigues had urged on 
these atrocities. He knew that some 
persons disbelieved in Russian intrigue ; 
but they could only do so by disbelieving 
reports of their own Consuls, English- 
men like themselves, who protested 
against misgovernment. A noble Duke 
declared the other day, from what he 
might call the housetops of Europe, 
that he did not believe a single word 
that our Consuls had written. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) was ashamed that anyone 
could think so ill of his countrymen as 
to make that declaration. Another 
charge brought against Turkey was that 
she had not punished'the perpetrators of 
these outrages—the more shame to her 
for it ; but let them hold the scales of jus- 
tice with an even hand, and if they were 
to call upon the Porte to punish the chief 
offenders in Bulgaria, were they not also 
to call upon the Russian Government to 
punish those who took part in what 
occurred in Turkestan? Was it not a 
fact that the chief actors in those trans- 
actions had been decorated and rewarded 
by the Russian Government? The con- 
sciences of some men had been touched 
by the fact that we fought for Turkey in 
the Crimean War ; but the fact was that 
we did no such thing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
was responsible for that war, and if we 
fought for Turkey more shame for him. 
But we did nothing of the sort. What 
we fought for then, and what we should 
fight for now, if necessity arose, was 
English interests. Those interests were 
the same now as then. It was utterly 
impossible that in these provinces the 
Christians should at present govern 
themselves. He hoped the day would 
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come when they could be trusted to do 
so, for he felt that those men were the 
surest bulwarks against Russian aggres- 
sion. If they drove out the Turks from 
those provinces they would practically 
put their government into the hands of 
the Christian Bishops, who, he was sorry 
to say, were amongst the most corrupt 
and vile. Every rich man was the op- 
pressor of his poorer brethren ; there the 
taxgatherers were not Mahometans, but 
Christians. They had to bear all this in 
mind when they undertook a re-distri- 
bution of power in those provinces. 
They had practically to choose between 
Russia and Turkey ; and if they allowed 
Russia to go into Bulgaria, what was 
there to prevent her from going into 
Armenia, and Jerusalem aswell? They 
must recollect that both Russia and 
Turkey were Asiatic and almost barba- 
rian Powers. Both of them meant war; 
for he was certain that neither Memo- 
randum or Protocol would save them 
now, and for the reason that they had 
been goadedon. He felt the utmost sym- 
pathy for the Russian Ozar, who had 
been anxious to prevent this war. We 
must recollect, in justice to Russia, that 
with reference to the excitement in that 
country as to the atrocities in Bulgaria, 
fuel was added to the fire by pam- 
phlets circulated through the length and 
breath of Russia, which were written by 
one who had been an English Minister, 
and who ought at that moment to be 
sitting on that (the front Opposition) 
bench and ready to take part in the 
debate and to defend himself. Russia 
had still one of the most intolerant 
Churches, and no doubt if she got into 
Turkey, where there were at least 20 
different Churches, 19 of those Churches 
would be swept away. But if, on the 
other hand, we looked at Turkey, we 
found that she was actually reforming 
and making the greatest experiment a 
nation ever made. She had adopted a 
Constitution, and we should recollect the 
vital importance that Constitution had 
for us—that ultimately it might affect 
not only Turkey, not only Russia—who 
was terribly afraid of that Constitution 
—but might spread civilization to the 
gates of India. It was a matter of vital 
importance that that Constitution should 
have fair play, and not be stifled and 
crushed by this movement of Russia. 
All we had to do was to maintain our 
interests in the East. He believed that 
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by maintaining English interests in the 
East, much more than by regarding the 
local interests of Bulgaria and Bosnia— 
that by holding our position in the East, 
as a stronghold of civilization there, we 
should do more for humanity and for 
this country than could be done by any 
other plan. We might hope even yet 
that war would not arise. That, he 
feared, was a vain hope. But of this, 
at any rate, he was sure—that the 
English soldier when he fought for the 
English Empire fought for the cause 
of freedom everywhere. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE (who 
rose with Mr. Butler-Johnstone) said, he 
was sorry to stand between the House 
and the hon. Member for Canterbury, the 
more so as the rumour had gone round 
that they were to-morrow to lose the ser- 
vices of the hon. Member—at all events, 
that he was going to Constantinople, 
where he trusted he might be the new 
Grand Vizier ; but as the last four Mem- 
bers who had addressed the House had 
spoken on the same side, it might, per- 
haps, be time for some one to address the 
House on the other side. He repudiated 
the assertion of the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) that the two 
preceding speakers were Members of 
the Liberal Party, for his hon and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) began his remarks with 
the utmost fairness by distinctly stating 
that he was not a Member of the Party, 
and that throughout his Parliamentary 
career he had wished to be regarded 
as unconnected with either Party; and 
as to the other Member (Dr. Ke- 
nealy) he was not returned by Li- 
beral votes, nor did he represent the 
opinions of hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
that side of the House. He gave more 
votes to the Conservative side than he 
did to the Liberal, and he almost always 
spoke with Gentlemen opposite. The 
cheers with which he was greeted were 
not the cheers that were given to a 
Member on the Liberal side who occa- 
sionally made a speech in favour of the 
Government. They were the cheers 
with which he was habitually greeted 
because he was a Member of an old 
Tory Party, and ought properly to sit 
on the other side. Some of the Mem- 
bers who had recently spoken had di- 
verged considerably from the subject, 
the hon. Member for Kidderminster (Sir 
William Fraser) having talked for some 
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time about the fall of Carthage and the 
sorrows of Queen Dido, and the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) having 
gone considerably more wide of the ques- 
tion. The last speaker said no one had 
defended the Turks; but he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) thought the hon. Member 
must have been absent from the House 
when those two Members spoke, for they 
defended the Turks very strongly, and 
the hon. Member for Stoke went so far 
as to say that he was sick of the Bulga- 
rian atrocities, and that the only griev- 
ance of the Christian subjects was that 
they could not get the power of ringing 
their church bells. Now, he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) thought that a Member who 
made such statements did not deserve to 
be heard on a question in which the 
claims of humanity were concerned. 

Dr. KENEALY rose to explain that 
what he said was that the only grievance 
he could discover in the Blue Book pub- 
lished last year was a declaration as to 
the power of ringing bells. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
when the hon. Member for Hackney’s 
(Mr. Fawcett’s) Motion was on a fort- 
night ago, the Secretary of State for 
War congratulated him on his followers. 
He thought he might congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on his followers 
to-night. Damaging attacks were made 
on him by the hon. and learned Mem- 
bers for Oxford and Poole (Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Evelyn Ashley), and 
no one was put up to reply to them until 
the four hon. Gentlemen who had just 
spoken. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had taunted those sit- 
ting on that side of the House for not 
having proposed a Vote of Censure. Let 
him say at once that he wished a Vote 
of Censure had been proposed, and that 
he hoped one might yet be proposed ; 
for, though such a Vote would lead to a 
division in which there would be a large 
majority against him, he believed it 
would be a wise course to pursue. He 
must, however, protest against any attack 
being addressed from his own side of the 
House upon the front Opposition bench 
for the course they had pursued to-night. 
He thought the speech of the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) was an 
ample vindication of his Motion. He 
had pointed out the hiatus in the Papers; 
some important ones had been left out, 
and others had been printed twice over, 
apparently to fill up a space. The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had told the House not to 
assume that all action in the matter had 
been confined to England and Russia ; 
but where was the evidence of the action 
of the other Powers—where were the 
documents? There must have been vast 
quantities of despatches between the 
19th of January and the 11th of March, 
many of which, no doubt, were compara- 
tively unimportant; but they ought all 
the same to be presented to the House. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had attacked 
them for being in favour of coercion; 
and the Secretary of State for War had 
gone so far as to say that there was no 
Member of the House who could lay 
such a policy to their charge; he ga- 
thered, however, from Papers presented 
at the beginning of the Session, that at 
one time the Government had advocated 
that course. If that was not the case, 
what did the Governmentadvocate? They 
had backbone, to use the expression of 
the hon. Member for Tamworth, towards 
the end of last year; but since then their 
backbone had been extracted, and they 
now showed as much weakness as they 
had then displayed strength, though the 
Secretary of State for War had said that 
there had been no change. But had 
there really been no change? Lord 
Derby, in a despatch in September last, 
said that the Christians of Turkey had a 
right to such reparation as it was possi- 
ble to make—but which they had never 
received — and to some signal punish- 
ment of the offenders—which had never 
been inflicted—and also that some steps 
should be taken to secure them against 
the recurrence of similar abuses. But 
what were the steps to be taken? These 
were very strong words, and hardly bore 
out the mild statement of the Secretary 
of State for War. On the 14th of 
December Lord Salisbury went very far 
at Constantinople, and proposed that 
English troops should occupy Bulgaria ; 
a suggestion which he subsequently 
altered by the proposed substitution of 
Belgian for English troops, and the 
English Government offered to pay the 
cost. The Government, so far from disap- 
proving of Lord Salisbury’s suggestion, 
replied that it might be desirable, if 
Turkey were willing. Now, the words 
which they used at the time stopped 
them from saying that all depended 
upon the willingness of Turkey, for 
Lord Salisbury had written to Lord 
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Derby that the Turks would probably 
object—that that objection applied to 
all suggestions of reforms, and ought 
to have no weight, and yet the Se- 
cretary of State for War now declared 
that the policy of the Government had 
been one throughout. The Government 
did not disapprove of Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestion, but replied that it would be 
desirable that the Belgian troops should 
be introduced ; and Lord Derby, know- 
ing that the Porte would oppose that 
suggestion, wrote on the 18th of Decem- 
ber that the occupation should only 
appear to be made at the request of the 
Porte—not that it ‘‘should be’’ made, 
but that it should ‘“‘appear’’ to be made. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had a great 
suspicion of Russian policy; buthe should 
like to know what the House would have 
said if it had found that despatch in a 
Russian Blue Book signed by Prince 
Gortchakoff? They would have said 
that it was one of those tricky, dodging 
pieces of stratagem for which they be- 
lieved Russia to be celebrated ; and he, 
for one, blushed to find such a passage 
as that to which he had referred in 
an English Blue Book. A good deal 
had been said about coercion. Now, 
there was coercion of two kinds—a po- 
licy of European coercion, and also a 
policy of undignified and dangerous 
coercion, by means of which Russia 
might put the screw upon Turkey; and, 
whether the Government were favour- 
able to the policy of Europear. coercion 
or not, at all events, they were now taking 
advantage of the policy of Russian coer- 
cion. As one of the strongest opponents of 
Russia in that Honse, and as one who 
had repeatedly spoken against its acts in 
Poland, he deprecated the placing of 
Russia in that position. The Eastern 
Christians would well know from whom 
their protection came. The only Power 

that would fight was Russia, and in - 
future the Christians would not forget 
their obligation to that nation. The 
feeling of distrust of Russia which had 
hitherto prevailed would be changed for 
one of gratitude, and that would have a 
serious bearing upon our interests. He 
would have preferred to speak in sup- 
port of a Vote of Censure rather than in 
support of a Motion which, like the one 
before the House, was only a Motion for 
Papers. At the same time, when hon. 
Members opposite attacked the front 
Opposition ary for not proposing a 
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Vote of Censure, it must be remembered 
that there was a great deal to be said 
in defence of the course which had been 
taken. Had they proposed a Vote of 
Censure up to a few days ago they would 
have been told that negotiations were 
pending which they might disturb ; had 
they proposed a Vote of Censure in the 
present week they would have been told 
that they were tempting Russia to begin 
a war; and the very Members opposite 
who taunted the Members of the front 
Opposition bench had refused to support 
him in 1871 when he had moved a Re- 
solution attacking the conduct of the 
Liberal Administration in respect to the 
“‘denunciation”’ of the Black Sea clauses 
of the Treaty of 1856 by Russia. .At the 
same time, while he thought that there 
was ample ground for a Vote of 
Censure in Lord Derby’s Declaration, 
there was also much ground for the 
Motion of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion for further Papers. The noble 
Lord was very likely wrong in asking 
for the draft Protocol of the 11th of 
March; but there were many missing 


despatches which he could not be wrong, 


in asking for. There was ahiatusin the 
Correspondence between the 19th of 
January, the date of the Russian Circu- 
lar, and the 11th of March, and there 
was hardly any Correspondence between 
the 19th of January and the 31st of 
March—that was to say, between the 
date of Prince Gortchakoft’s Circular and 
the date of the signature of the Protocol. 
Now, an enormous amount of Corre- 
spondence passed in this period. The 
House had been over and over again 
informed during it that the Government 
were negotiating with their Allies, and a 
knowledge of these negotiations was 
essential to a proper understanding of 
the Government case, inasmuch as we 
had before us only the opinion of Russia 
as to the steps to be taken after the fail- 
ure of the Conference, and not the opinion 
of any of the other Powers. They had 
not even the opinion of our own Govern- 
ment, for the Government had refused 
to give a despatch for which he had 
asked, which was indexed in ‘Turkey 
No. 2” as “‘ Possible failure of Confer- 
ence. Measures to be adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government,” but which was 
omitted from the volume. The Papers 


being missing, and being refused, what 
had they before them? Nothing but the 
Protocol and Lord Derby’s Declaration. 
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By these, then, as they stood the Govern- 
ment must be judged. He warmly 
approved of the Protocol, especially 
the phrases in which the Powers stated 
that they had ‘undertaken in common 
the pacification of the East,” and that 
the treatment of the Eastern Christians 
was ‘‘ incompatible with their interests.” 
Even the word ‘‘moyens” was a very 
strong one, and the ‘‘ means to be taken 
to secure’? were a repetition of the 
‘* securities” and of the ‘‘ guarantees,”’ 
of which they had heard so much and 
seen so little. "When, however, he came 
to the Declaration of Lord Derby his 
satisfaction was turned into dismay. He 
confessed thathe thought the Declaration 
absolutely untrue, inasmuch as it de- 
clared the object of the Protocol to be 
that which palpably was not its object. 
The object of the Protocol was obviously 
from its first line to its last that improve- 
ment of the position of the rayah popula- 
tion of Turkey which was not so much 
as mentioned in Lord Derby’s Declara- 
tion. He objected to Lord Derby’s 
Declaration both as regarded the fact 
of its being made and the language in 
which it was made, and held that the 
Declaration had altogether destroyed 
the effect of the signature of the Protocol 
by England. Even if he tried to put 
himself in the position of a supporter of 
the Government Lord Derby’s Declara- 
tion would equally seem to be bad. It 
destroyed the effect of the signature of 
England to the Protocol so far as Tur- 
key was concerned; but it would not 
destroy the effect of that signature so far 
as the other Powers and our own future 
position towards them were concerned. 
No Declaration could destroy the effect 
of the Protocol on the Treaties of 1856, 
or replace those Treaties in the position 
in which they had stood before the Pro- 
tocol was signed. No Declaration could 
destroy those statements in the Protocol, 
which were statements of facts, to which 
in the future, Russia would hold us 
bound—such, for instance, as that in 
which we solemnly declared that the 
position of the Eastern Christians was 
‘incompatible with our interests.”’ Still, 
as regarded Turkey, the Declaration had 
been disastrous. He knew of no pre- 
cedent for Declarations so entirely neu- 
tralizing the effect of the documents to 
thesignature of which they were attached, 
as did those of England and Russia made 
on this occasion, As regarded the 
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Declarations of England and Russia 
made on the 3lst of March, he wished 
to ask—and here was a reason for 
further Papers — which Power set 
the bad example to the other? One 
declaration or the other must have 
been suggested first. If Russia first 
knew of Lord Derby’s intention to 
make his Declaration, then they must 
maintain that Lord Derby’s Declaration 
caused the Russian Declaration, and so 
—- the present dangers of the 

uropean situation. If, on the other 
hand, Lord Derby first knew of the in- 
tention of Russia to make the Declara- 
tion that she made, then he ought not 
to have been a party to the hollow 
mockery of the signature of a useless 
Protocol—a signature which could do 
no service to anyone not upon the Stock 
Exchange. Here was a further reason 
for asking for more Papers. Not only 
in this one case, but all along, the result 
of the conduct of the Government had 
been to destroy the effect produced by 
European concert upon the Turks. The 
refusal to join in the Berlin Memo- 
randum, the sending of the Fleet to 
Besika Bay, intended, as Sir Henry 
Elliot said, ‘“‘in order that the Turks 
might feel that they were not altogether 
deserted;’’ the speech of the Prime 
Minister in favour of the independence 
and integrity of Turkey at the end of 
last Session ; the repeated statements of 
Sir Henry Elliot; the declaration of the 
English Plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
ference on the 14th of December that 
‘the English Consuls did not believe in 
the danger to the Christians” (‘the 
Ambassadors of each of the four other 
Powers stating that the Reports from 
their Consuls were in the opposite 
sense ’’), the phrase used by England to 
describe the withdrawal of her Ambas- 
sador, which differed wholly from that 
used by the other Powers ; the announce- 
ment in the Conservative Press that Sir 
Henry Elliot was to return to Constanti- 
nople; and the ultimate determination 
to replace him on his retirement by an 
Ambassador as Turkish as himself—all 
these acts of English isolation directed 
against the concert of the Powers were 
of one piece. He condemned, therefore, 
both the language of the Declaration 
and the fact of making the Declaration, 
and believed that but for the English 
Declaration, there would have been no 
Russian Declaration ; and that but for 
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this Declaration, intended, Lord Derby 
said, in the interests of peace, the Pro- 
tocol could not, accompanied by the 
Russian Declaration, have been pre- 
sented by Russia to Turkey as an ulti- 
matum. He maintained that the Go- 
vernment policy had been tried and had 
failed, and that it was now, perhaps, too 
late for them to revert to their policy of 
September and November last. The 
peace of Europe, the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of Turkey, 
and of the Treaty of 1856, had been the 
declared objects of their policy—none of 
these had ever stood in a more pre- 
carious position than they did at the 
moment at which he spoke. As to the 
word ‘‘interests,”” he had never before 
heard such a gospel of selfishness 
preached as fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War to-night. British interests, and 
nothing but British interests, were his 
theme ; and hearing right hon. Gentle- 
men speak almost made one forget that 
England was the country which years 
ago made sacrifices not only of blood, 
but of money, in putting down the Slave 
Trade. We then tolerated direct inter- 
ference in all parts of the world—inter- 
ference on behalf of humanity—and that 
interference had its success. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the Government 
had got a stronger word than demobili- 
zation, and that was disarmament. But 
what did the word matter if they had 
not got the thing? The armistice ter- 
minated with Montenegro last night, 
and that day, the 13th of the month and 
a Friday, regarded as an unlucky coin- 
cidence in these parts, was perhaps the 
unhappy day which had seen again an 
outburst of the conflict which had deso- 
lated Eastern Europe. The Secretary 
of State for War had told the House 
that Her Majesty’s Government had two 
objects in view—peace and the defence 
of his famous British interests. He 
would only say that if England was to 
appear before the other Powers in the 
light in which she had been placed by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
much as he disliked Russia, he would 
sooner be a Russian at the present 
time. [Jronical cheers.] He was proud 
of being an Englishman—no man 
prouder; but if we were to look for- 
ward in this country to living for 
nothing but the selfish purpose pro- 
claimed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
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he would sooner belong to a nation 
which, whatever the doctrines of their 
Government, had risen superior to selfish 
considerations, and had laboured for 
the emancipation of their oppressed 
brethren in the Turkish Empire. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Go- 
vernment had laboured in the interests 
of peace; but there might be war to- 
night, or to-morrow there might be a 
Circular from Russia, playing the game 
it had played from the beginning of 
wishing to show moderation. Would 
any man in that House get up and say 
that peace had been achieved by the 
Government? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that Lord Derby came between 
the Powers, and, at any rate, kept 
Russia and Turkey apart for a time. 
Possibly it was mud or snow which 
came between the Powers, but certainly 
not the English policy ; and when the 
conflict came the verdict of posterity 
would be that it had been at least ac- 
celerated by the present Government. 
Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken fully vindicated his claim to be 
considered one of the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party. The hon. Baronet de- 
nied that the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) represented 
the Liberal Party; but that hon. and 
learned Member had many times been a 
representative of something even greater 
and better—a representative of the sen- 
timent and courage of the English people; 
and when he challenged the House to 
declare its opinion in respect to a policy 
of coercion, there was only one hon. Mem- 
ber who held up his hand in its favour. 
It was an ungrateful task to criticize the 
policy of one’s own Government; and if 
he ventured to criticize their policy in 
this matter, it would be because, having 
refused their signature to the Berlin 
Memorandum, they took on themselves 
to propose the Conference. He thought 
they ought neither to have signed the 
Berlin Memorandum, nor proposed the 
Conference. The present Prime Minister, 
when Leader of that House, gave ex- 
pression to what he thought a generous 
sentiment, when he said that the Berlin 
Memorandum had not been presented, 
and he hoped it would not be presented, 
because the late Sultan, who was the 
cause of so much evil, had been deposed 
by the people, and it would be ungenerous 
in Europe not to give the new Sultan 
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and his policy achance. That sentiment 
was cheered on both sides of the House. 
But why, within a few weeks, should 
there be a Conference proposed to ad- 
minister the internal affairs of Turkey ? 
That was the critical fault of the Con- 
ference. The International Commission 
was to be a guarantee for the good con- 
duct of Turkey; but who, he would ask, 
was to guarantee the International Com- 
mission? What order of good govern- 
ment could come out of that? It might 
have been foreseen from the commence- 
ment that the Conference must fail. It was 
said they ought to guard the integrity of 
Turkey; but it was too late to save her 
independence. ‘To destroy the integrity 
of a country—what did that mean? It 
was to lop off limbs from an Empire. 
Empires and States had lived shorn of 
limbs and deprived of Provinces ; but to 
destroy the independence of a country 
was to destroy the soul, the very essence, 
of a country, and to do this in the name 
of good government was a solecism in- 
deed. This was the leading idea of the 
Conference, and therefore it must have 
failed. The Protocol was the natural 
corollary and issue of the Conference, 
and could not help bringing about the 
same result—failure—and leaving us on 
the verge of a European war. By what 
right did we seek to press terms upon 
Turkey? We did so in the name of the 
European concert. It was said the 
Roman Augurs never met without 
laughing at the manner in which they 
were able to impose upon the public, 
and some such hilarity must have per- 
vaded the Members of the late Con- 
ference when they were assembled at 
Constantinople. It was impossible there 
could be any agreement between them. 
When had the European Powers ever 
concocted together for any good purpose ? 
He only remembered two instances in 
which they acted in concert—one when 
they met for the partition of Poland, 
and the other at Verona, to crush the 
rising liberties of Spain. Then, as to 
Europe itself, was there such a thing as 
Europe? He would be the last man in 
the world to take away a lady’s cha- 
racter; but Europe was such an old and 
notorious offender that she had no cha- 
racter to lose. She began life as the 
kept mistress of Jupiter, and ended by 
being the handmaid of Russia. It was 
said that the Treaties of 1856 were not 
binding, but Treaties represented in- 
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terests, and those remained; and we en- 
tered into obligations forthe maintenance 
of the integrity of Turkey because the 
interests of this country were involved. 
Even if the Treaties ceased to be binding, 
the interests remained. Turkey might 
be destroyed; but the result would be 
that 30,000,000 of people who had al- 
ways been friendly to us atid to English 
domination in the East would become 
the allies of our rivals and competitors. 
We might do away with the binding 
obligations of Treaties; but we should 
never get rid of English interests in the 
East. With the old English statesmen 
—with Lord Chatham, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord 
Palmerston—the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire had always been cardinal points. 
Lord Chatham would not even conde- 
scend to discuss the question. Prince 
Metternich, who was a great statesman, 
regarded the maintenance and integrity 
of the Turkish Empire as cardinal, not 
only to Austrian, but also to European 
policy; and he recorded this opinion in 
the despatch of the 5thof February, 1848, 
in which he said he would defend the 
interests of the Porte as among the most 
direct and precious interests of Austria, 
as well as of Europe; and so far from 
allowing Russia to compromise those 
interests he would, if necessary, join 
issue with that Power. In later times 
new ideas and a new policy had been 
propagated. No man had better right 
to advise the people of this country than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), though 
he should be the last man to run in the 
teeth of the history and traditions of 
England. For his own part, he would 
be the last person in the world to blame 
the right hon. Gentleman for the cam- 
paign which he undertook in the autumn 
of last year—indeed, he never admired 
the right hon. Gentleman untilthen. It 
might be a proud thing to be a success- 
ful Leader with a triumphant majority at 
his back; but to be in a minority and to 
dictate the policy of this country, this 
was a thing of which any man in his 
personal capacity might be proud. Our 
constitutional arrangements left the right 
hon. Gentleman no other course of action 
than that which he followed. Was it to 
be supposed that a man who, for a long 
time, had dictated the policy of this 
country and filled the highest offices in 
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the State, when a great question like 
this arose, involving the most vital in- 
terest of the country, on which he came 
into conflict with the policy of the Cabinet, 
was to sit still with his arms folded, 
while he believed the country was being 
committed to a fatal policy? He did 
not think anybody would for a moment 
suppose that. On the other hand, could 
anything be more unfitting, inexpedient, 
and disastrous than that a great ques- 
tion like this, which required to be 
deliberately debated, should be de- 
cided on the heath, in the market-place, 
and at the railway station? We did 
not allow the most trivial domestic 
matter to be decided in such a manner. 
In ancient times a place was provided for 
statesmen like the right hon. Gentleman. 
Questions involving the permanent inte- 
rests of this country—like the Eastern 
Question or the Treaty of Paris, or the 
fighting capacity of this country in all 
future wars—were not in former times 
decided by Cabinet Ministers or First 
Secretaries of State alone, but by the 
Privy Council, and in that Assembly sat 
statesmen of all Parties, who had served 
the Crown in high office, and who were 
regarded as the permanent advisers of 
the Crown. If the ancient Privy Council 
still existed, a place would have been 
provided for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. A legiti- 
mate sphere for his activity would then 
have existed, and we should not then 
have had the great question of the East 
decided in the streets as it had been 
during the autumn. That right hon. 
Gentleman had successfully dictated the 
policy of the country on this question, 
and had made them turn their backs on 
the ancient traditions of the country. 
The result of these negotiations had been 
that we had falsified the meaning of the 
English language, and had become in- 
volved in equivocal expressions and 
secondary intentions. We talked of 
maintaining the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Turkey, and put her at the 
same time under a warlike tutelage. 
We spoke of coercing Turkey, but it 
was not by involving her and ourselves 
in a bloody war; but it was coercion in 
some abstract and metaphysical sense 
which should act on her mind while 
leaving her batteries and ironclads in- 
tact. It struck him that it was the inde- 
pendence of our own minds which we 
ran the risk of losing’ on this subject. 
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We ran the risk of being the victims of 
the superior subtlety of foreign diplo- 
matists—of being coerced into cowardice 
and Protocolled into imbecility. The 
Government laid down for itself a spirited 
foreign policy ; but what had been their 
treatment of Turkey? They had Noted, 
Memorandumed, Conferenced, and Pro- 
tocolled Turkey. Huge armies had been 
collected on her frontier; but when all 
her energies were absorbed in her self- 
defence, we chose that moment for put- 
ting her under the microscopic eyes of 
Europe, and we held up every blot and 
foible of her administration to the indig- 
nation of the world at large. There was 
not a murder or an outrage which was 
not telegraphed to Europe by newspaper 
correspondents, and still greater pub- 
licity was given to these transactions by 
Questions asked in Parliament. The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) had talked with 
great gusto of the conscience of Europe, 
which, he said, was outraged by Turkish 
mal-administration. These appeals to 
humanity were very moving; but, for 
his own part, he did not know anything 
so much resembling the conduct of Mr. 
Pecksniff when he turned poor Tom 
Pinch out of doors as a duty he owed to 
society, as the proposal to turn Turkey 
out of the comity of nations in the name 
of humanity. Humanity was a fine 
name, and the conscience of Europe was 
a sacred name; but had hon. Members 
nothing to say about humanity when the 
conduct of Russia was concerned? What 
had been the conduct of Russia in Po- 
land? He was not talking of what hap- 
pened 14 years ago, beeause that was 
the suppression of an insurrection; but 
of the conduct of Russia in Turkestan 
and in Poland. What was the delibe- 
rate policy at the present day of Russia 
in Poland towards the United Greek 
Church? A sort of Star Chamber was 
established to induce the professors of 
the United Greek Church to return to 
the Orthodox Faith. The popes and 
priests were compelled to sign a Petition 
to the Emperor to be allowed to return 
to the Orthodox Church, and if they 
refused these popes or parish priests 
were banished from Russia. To send 
those bishops and priests into banish- 
ment was equivalent to sentencing them 
to starvation. But not only did they so 
suffer, the peasants also were bound to 
go into the orthodox churches, and Cos- 
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sacks were employed to drive them there, 
ay, and to administer 50 stripes of the 
Cossack’s whips to men who refused to 
go, five to women, and 10 to children. 
He challenged the Government to deny 
that they were cognizant of those facts. 
More than that, many peasants belong- 
ing to the United Greek Church refused 
to obey, and 40 of them took refuge in 
a barn, set fire to it, and were burnt to 
death rather than join the Orthodox 
Church. If such things happened in 
the broad day, what could they say of 
those who roared like lions when Turkish 
misdeeds were concerned and cooed like 
sucking doves when Russian misdeeds 
were spoken of. Only the other day in 
Servia, when hundreds and thousands of 
Volunteers crossed the frontier in viola- 
tion of all International Law—ay, and 
under the sacred symbol of humanity to 
kill Ottoman soldiers—was one single 
protest made against the proceeding in 
the name of humanity? There was a 
time when European humanity would 
have spoken out loudly on such an occa- 
sion as that. The truth was that Mr. 
Pecksniff was a very fine fellow, but ex- 
tremely discriminating in his humanity. 
He could quite understand those who 
were indignant with the mal-administra- 
tion of Turkey up to a year ago; but 
after the Turkish people, on the deposi- 
tion of Abdul Aziz, had shown their 
desire for reform, to talk of a ‘‘ paper 
Constitution,’”’ and of the will of the 
whole nation as manifested in their Par- 
liament of to-day as being unreliable, 
was not only ungenerous, but was not 
even common sense. How could a people 
reform itself, when its every nerve and 
every energy was engaged in defending 
its independence? In one breath they 
talked of 500,000 Russians on the 
Turkish frontier ; but if it were England 
that was menaced, where would their 
administration be then? There would 
not be a nerve that would not be strained 
to hurl back the invasion. What people 
under the sun could reform themselves 
when every farthing of their money 
went for police and gendarmes—not for 
soldiers, for they were willing to fight 
without pay, and to receive as their re- 
muneration a little rice? That was the 
moment they chose to say there was no 
reform in the administration of Turkey. 
The generous and true words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had struck the right key- 
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note when he said that it would be not 
only a national crime, but a sin, to coerce 
Turkey. They could not divorce religion 
from politics; and to coerce a nation like 
Turkey, which had never done us an in- 
jury, on the contrary, which had singled 
us out of all nations for special regard 
and consideration, would be a national 
crime and a foul and heinous sin, de- 
serving, not only the contempt of nations, 
but the indignation and punishment of 
Heaven. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that when the 
ringing cheers which greeted the con- 
cluding words of the speech of the Se- 
cretary of State for War were still in 
the ears of the House, it was rumoured 
that an intelligent foreigner had rushed 
from the Gallery under the impression 
that peace was assured in the East, and 
the” proper treatment of the Christians 
of Turkey secured. These ringing cheers 
were taken to have been called forth 
by the conclusion of peace, the obtain- 
ing of securities for the good govern- 
ment of the Christian population of 
Turkey, and it was thought that it 
was a triumph the House were celebrat- 
ing. But what was it that was being 
celebrated ? It was the celebration of a 
speech which explained how the House 
of Commons—to use an expressive phrase 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down—had been “‘ Protocolled into imbe- 
cility.”” The record of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that England 
had been baffled by Turkey and check- 
mated by Russia. [‘‘No!’”] Had Eng- 
land not been baffled by Turkey? Shef- 
ket Pasha had not been punished. The 
letter written by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and presented in the 
name of the Queen to the Sultan had not 
been obeyed. [ Jnterruption. ] 

Mr. E. JENKINS: Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that the name of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kidderminster be taken 
down. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER: Mr. 
Speaker—I repeated the word ‘‘ obeyed” 
after the right hon. Gentleman. That 
word, Sir, ‘‘obeyed,” applied to the 
Sultan of Turkey in his relations to the 
Sovereign of this country, I consider 
most improper in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If any expression 
is used in this House which is opposed 
to Order, it would be my duty to inter- 
fere. The right hon. Gentleman is quite 
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in order, and is at liberty to proceed with 
his address. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should pro- 
ceed in the discharge of his duty as well 
as he could consistent with the interrup- 
tions of the other side. He said that 
the English Government had been baffled 
by Turkey. [‘‘No, no!”’] It was surely 
not the custom for Members of that 
House to prevent free and fair debate. 
He repeated that Turkey had baffled 
England. [‘‘No, no!’’] Those hon. 
Gentlemen who were causing the inter- 
ruption ought to remember two rules 
they had learnt during their school 
days. The first was that they should 
give fair play in.a fair stand-up fight, 
and the second that they should not 
holloa when they were whipped. The 
Liberal Party, which had been taunted 
with a fear of their opponents, were now 
face to face with them in honest debate, 
and wished to discuss the question with 
them in the interests of the country and 
of their constituencies. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck), alluding to some cheers which 
were heard in the course of his speech 
in reference to what had been done in 
Russia, said that those cheers would be 
heard in St. Petersburg; but he (Mr. 
Goschen) wished it also to be remem- 
bered that other cheers which encou- 
raged Turkey would be also heard at 
Constantinople, and would be interpreted 
as meaning that a section of the House 
of Commons approved any resistance she 
might be disposed to offer to representa- 
tions and advice made by the English 
Government in the interest of peace and 
of the Christians inhabiting the insur- 
gent Provinces. He had heard with 
regret the inarticulate assent given in 
the course of the debate to statements 
which were calculated to buoy up Turkey 
with the idea that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as represented by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury at the Conference, 
was not giving utterance to the views 
either of the country at large or of the 
Party in Parliament to which he be- 
longed. It would be a disaster to Europe 
if such an idea went forward; and, on 
the other hand, he hoped nothing would 
be said or done that could encourage 
Russia to suppose that England sympa- 
thized with any isolated action she might 
be inclined to take apart from European 
concert. The great complaint of the 
Liberal Party against the Government 
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was that by their Protocols, their Decla- 
rations, and their general display of 
weakness, they had made Russia mis- 
tress of the situation. They would be 
delighted if even at the last moment 
the Leader of the House could inform 
them that hopes existed of a durable, an 
honourable, and a safe peace; a peace 
which would combine security for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte with the 
other objects which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment desired to attain. Two charges 
had been brought against the Liberal 
Party. One was that while criticizing 
the policy of their opponents they had 
no policy of their own to announce. The 
other charge was in connection with the 
autumn movement. With regard to the 
charge that they had no policy, he would 
quote the words of one who was re- 
garded as being a very high authority 
on the Ministerial side of the House. 
The noble Lord (the Earl of Beacons- 
field), when in Opposition, had stated 
that— 

“Tt is not for any man in this House, on 
whatever side he sits, to indicate the policy of 
this country in her foreign relations. It is the 
duty of no one, but of the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown. The most that we can do is to 
tell the noble Lord what is not our policy, and 
we will not threaten and then refuse to act.” 
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How apt were the words—‘‘ We do 
not threaten and then refuse to act.” 
Her Majesty’s Government had threat- 
ened Turkey in the strongest language 
and had then refused to act. True it 
was that, in language scarcely couched 
in diplomatic courtesy, they said in 
their Protocol that they were going to 
consider the means whereby they would 
compel the Porte to listen to their 
advice; but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, in his 
eloquent speech, had not condescended 
to inform the House what were the 
mysterious means which the Govern- 
ment intended to adopt, and by which 
their views were to be enforced. He 
trusted that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
addressed the House he would take 
them more into his confidence on this 
point. He regretted to see no sign of 
acquiescence on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s face. It was evident, therefore, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
content to set aside the objects upon 
which the country had set its heart in 
connection with this question. 
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charged against the Opposition that by 
the autumn agitation they had rendered 
the course of the Government in the 
most serious circumstances more difficult 
than it otherwise would have been. He 
wished to know whether that agitation 
was confined to the Liberal Party, and 
whether it was discountenanced by Her 
Majesty’s Government? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) sat 
between two hon. Gentlemen while he 
was speaking, and condemning the 
Liberal Party for the course taken by 
itin the autumn. He sat between the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard). The hon. Mem- 
ber for Christchurch had, in the midst 
of his constituents, taken part in the 
movement; and had hon. Members 
opposite forgotten the great meeting 
in the City, and the deputation that 
waited on Lord Derby? Who were 
the two chief spokesmen on that occa- 
sion? One was an eloquent exponent 
of Conservative opinions—namely, the 
late Lord Mayor—and he was accom- 
panied by his (Mr. Goschen’s) right 
hon. Colleague. Those two Gentlemen 
made speeches, which were as strong 
and as much directed against the inde- 
pendence of Turkey as any language 
that had fallen from any Member of the 
Liberal Party. He was not quite sure, 
but he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
said that Turkish authority must cease 
north of the Balkans. That was pretty 
well for a supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and after that it could 
not be said that the Liberal Party alone 
had taken part in this agitation. The 
Lord Mayor said the time had come 
when the traditional policy of England 
could no longer be pursued towards 
Turkey. Hon. Members opposite forgot 
these observations of their friends and 
the language of Lord Carnarvon on this 
question, which were not discounten- 
anced at the time even by Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the memory of hon. 
Members was so short, it was well that 
they should hear one passage more from 
Lord Derby’s despatch— 


“The Porte cannot afford to contend with 
the public opinion of other countries.” 


The Conservatives now, by their cheers 
and by their attitude, were assuring the 
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Porte that it was safe so to contend. 
The despatch says— 

“Nor can it suppose that the Government of 
Great Britain or any of the Signatory Powers 
of the Treaty of Paris, can show indifference to 
the sufferings of the Bulgarian peasantry under 
this outbreak of vindictive cruelty.” 

Those were the words of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The next were— 


‘*No political considerations would justify 
the toleration of such acts.”’ 


But Her Majesty’s Government were 
going to tolerate them. They were 
tolerating them at this moment. The 
authors of those atrocities were still un- 
punished. But in the autumn the view 
of the Government was different, when 
they said— 

“No political considerations would justify 
the toleration of such acts.’ 


Lord Derby further says— 

“ One of the foremost conditions for the set- 

tlement of the questions now pending must be 
that ample reparation shall be afforded to the 
sufferers, and their future security guaranteed.” 
—[ Turkey, No. 1 (1877), p. 238.] 
Had that future security been guaran- 
teed as demanded by the Government? 
The Protocol was already null and void. 
It had no real existence by reason of 
the action of Turkey and Russia. Was 
there any defence of the Protocol. One 
of the Members, who spoke on the Con- 
servative side of the House, said that it 
was a wretched Protocol. 

Mr. HANBURY: I entirely disclaim 
that statement. What I said was—I 
consider the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for the Radnor boroughs 
must be looked upon as a wretched 
Motion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Protocol 
was null and void now, so it did not 
much matter what the hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion was. Then the hon. Member 
for Canterbury (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) 
had spoken with the greatest contempt 
of the Protocol. He now wished to 
make a few remarks on the Protocol and 
the Declarations. In the first place, he 
wished that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had been more clear on this part 
of the question—namely, how these two 
Declarations pertained and attached to 
the Protocol. Although he listened 
with the greatest possible attention, he 
could not make out—and he did not 
believe the House.at the present moment 
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understood—whether it was by the 
action of Russia or by the action of 
England that these extraordinary De- 
clarations were appended to the Proto- 
col. What wasa Protocol? It was a 
record of the past and a minute of the 
present. This, he believed, was the 
proper definition of a Protocol among 
diplomatists. Now, what were the nine 
paragraphs of the present Protocol? In 
the first the Great Powers ‘‘recognized:”’ 
in the second they ‘‘ took cognizance ;” 
in the third they ‘considered ;” in the 
fourth they ‘‘ considered again ;” in the 
fifth they ‘‘ invited and recognized ;”’ in 
the sixth they ‘took special cogni- 
zance ;’’ in the seventh they ‘‘ believed 
they had grounds for hoping;”’ in the 
eighth they ‘‘ proposed to watch ;” and 
in the ninth they ‘‘ thought it right to 
declare, and they reserved to themselves 
to consider.”” They ‘‘ considered,” they 
‘‘ recognized,” they ‘‘took special cog- 
nizance,’’ they ‘‘ considered again,” and 
they ‘declared ;” but all their con- 
sideration and all their cognizance were 
declared null and void. Was it to be 
null and void as regards the whole of 
the six Powers, or as regards England 
alone? Lord Derby said it was solely 
with a view of patching up peace that 
we had consented to sign the Protocol— 
he presumed at the dictation of Russia ; 
because this was implied and insinuated 
by the words—‘‘ We have consented to 
sign.”” Ifdisarmament did not ensue, 
then the Protocol, it was said, was to 
be null and void. They now asked for 
Papers. Had the other Powers accepted 
the Declaration or not? What did they 
think of it? Did they approve the 
breaking-up of the European concert in 
the very document that was to establish 
it? Did they consider that the Protocol 
would be null and void as regards them ? 
After all, it was not of much importance 
whether they considered the Protocol 
would be null and void, because there 
was nothing in it that could, by any 
power of language, be made null and 
void. You could not say that your cog- . 
nizance of past acts was null and void. 
There were only two points which could 
by any straining of language be con- 
sidered null and void. They were ‘‘ that 
they proposed to watch,” and ‘that 
they reserved to themselves to consider.” 
Therefore, possibly, they abandoned the 
proposal that they would watch Turkey 
if Turkey refused to-disarm, in which 
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case she ought to be watched more than 
ever. Again, the Protocol might pos- 
sibly be null and void when they ‘‘re- 
served to themselves to consider” in 
common; and, in his belief, we must 
look to this last phrase for the intention 
of the Government in saying that the 
Protocol was to be null and void. As 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had 
pointed out, this last phrase was con- 
trary in fact to the 9th Article of 
the Treaty of Paris. That Treaty was 
not repealed in terms by the Protocol, 
but a heavy blow was dealt at it; and 
therefore-Gentlemen on that side of the 
House were not very surprised at 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War not speaking at such 
length this evening as he did on a former 
occasion on the obligations of Treaties. 
The right hon. Gentleman had changed 
his ground, and dwelt rather on the 
absence of any mission from heaven to 
insist on reforms in Turkey than on the 
obligation of Treaties which would pre- 
vent us from doing so. He apprehended 
the meaning of the provision attached to 
the Protocol was that the English Go- 
vernment would not ‘consider in com- 
mon,’’ and would refuseto take the united 
action which was contemplated in the 
Protocol if either Russia or Turkey 
should refuse to disarm. Was not that 
putting a premium on Turkey’s refusing 
to disarm, and was not that precisely 
what happened? If, at the present 
moment, there was danger in Eurcps, if 
Turkey was obstinate, had not the Go- 
vernment laid the ground for the state 
of things by telling her that if she de- 
clined to disarm, then the Declaration 


would establish that that watching over | 


her which he had mentioned would not 
take effect. The declaration of the 
Government evidently pointed to the 
whole efficiency of the Protocol itself; 
so the country now found itself in the 
position that the Protocol having been 
signed by all the Powers, owing to the 
attitude of England, who, with a cer- 
tain ostentatious isolation, attached a 
particular interpretation to it, Turkey 
was now giving what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War called an unconciliatory answer— 
an answer which might please some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who, as had been 
pointed out by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford, with 
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respect to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, would, at a moment like the pre- 
sent, like to encourage Turkey in her 
pluck, and who thought she should be 
enabled to continue the course of baffling 
the united efforts of diplomacy. He 
had spoken of the Protocol and of the 
English Declaration, which, as he had 
shown, was a direct inducement to 
Turkey to refuse to accept the Protocol, 
and thus to get rid of an inconvenient 
document ; but our Government, by con- 
senting at the same time that the Rus- 
sian Declaration, which was even more 
offensive to Turkey, should appear, 
made it still more certain that the Pro- 
tocol would be of no avail. After the 
experience of the Conference the Go- 
vernment could hardly have supposed 
that when Turkey was summoned to 
disarm in such a manner by Russia she 
would be likely toobey. If the position 
had been taken that there should be a 
Protocol in the name of all the Powers 
or none at all, then we should know 
where we were; but to issue a document 
which was to be at the mercy of Turkey 
and Russia, was to break up the Euro- 
pean concert at a moment when it was 
most necessary that it should be main- 
tained. He did not think that the 
speech of the Secretary of State for War 
was, under the circumstances of the 
case, very re-assuring. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, indeed, made a clean 
breast of what he regarded as the 
English view to Europe; but he (Mr. 
Goschen) trusted that was not in reality 
the English view, which had been so 
eloquently described by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) as the gospel of selfishness, 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
preached. But even taken on the grossest 
and most vulgar ground of English in- 
terests, was it, he would ask, for the 
true interests of England that we should 
entirely abstain, and so ostentatiously 
declare our abstention, as had been done 
by the right hon. Gentleman? He said 
on no occasion would England draw the 
sword unless it was to promote her own 
peculiar objects. Fortunately that was 
the statement of a Conservative Minister, 
whose denunciation he should like to 
have heard if the Opposition had ven- 
tured to proclaim such a doctrine of 
non-intervention. Their doctrine of 
non-intervention was non-intervention 
in the affairs of other countries, but 
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the Government had gone far beyond 
any such declaration ; and he might tell 
the hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone), who seemed to know 
nothing of European concert, that there 
had been such concert for the sup- 
pression of slavery and on several other 
occasions for the good of mankind. 
The Government were by a majority 
to determine their policy, and they 
would do it. A great deal had been 
said about humanity, or, as it had been 
expressed, the ‘“‘cant” of humanity. 
He considered it a libel on the people 
of this country so to employ the word 
‘‘cant,”’ or to give that description to 
the great movement which swept over 
the country last autumn. But what did 
the Government themselves say about 
English interests? They said they 
thought it right to declare that ‘‘ such 
a state of affairs would be incompatible” 
with their interests and those of Europe 
in general. They said that the pacifica- 
tion of the East and the security and 
good government of the Christian pro- 
vinces was a matter not only of humanity, 
but of great and vital interest to the 
English people. Were we to have no 
hand in the pacification of the East, 
and in the settlement of this great 
question? The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the difficulties we should have 
in applying coercion. He spoke of the 
dangers of wading through blood in 
order to improve the condition of the 
Christian subjects'of the Porte; and 
he spoke of the position in which we 
should find ourselves at the end if we ap- 
plied coercion in partnership with other 
Powers, all of whom would be animated 
by special and selfish interests. He 
asked, in the name of common sense, if 
this question was, so to speak, to sleep 
till one of those Powers had made war 
by itself; and, when war had actually 
broken out, did the Government intend 
that this question should be settled 
without the voice of England at all? If 
England then was to say her word, did 
they think they would find the Powers 
more ready to deal with when they had 
refused to join in any concerted or united 
action? They spoke of the difficulty of 
wading through blood, but would the 
condition be worse if there were Russian 
bayonets in the Christian provinces? 
Would not all those dangers which were 
pointed out by the Government as me- 
nacing their action. be intensified if one 
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Power took the settlement of this great 
question into the hands of itself? He 
wanted an answer to that question. Did 
the Government see their way one step 
beyond the signature of this Protocol 
and these Declarations? Did they know 
what would happen when those forces 
were let loose, which they might have 
controlled if they had remained true to 
the policy of concerted action which they 
followed for some time, but which they 
had weakly abandoned? His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
spoke of a Minister who had said that 
he was proud that England had kept the 
lead. He was not the only Minister who 
had expressed that cry. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, in addressing 
a Yorkshire audience last year said he 
was perfectly certain there was no man 
who was not proud that England had 
assumed the lead in this matter; and 
two Cabinet Ministers expressed that 
view during the Easter Recess, as if they 
could not contain themselves with their 
sense of its pride and glory. Possibly 
they would have had their justification 
if peace had been secured and they had 
been successful and able to carry out tho 
objects at which they had aimed. But 
what was the position? Peace was not 
secure; the Russians might be at this 
moment marching their troops across the 
Pruth; but England had got the lead. 
The Christian provinces might consider 
their case more hopeless than ever after 
the declaration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, yet England was taking the 
lead. Shefket Pasha, Tossoun Bey, 
and Achmet Agha, and the authors of 
the Bulgarian atrocities, might still be 
unpunished; yet the Government con- 
gratulated themselves that they were 
taking the lead. Where had they led 
us to? Tothis Protocol, which was now 
null and void. It was said that the 
Protocol was to be the bridge of gold 
over which Russia could retreat. He 
(Mr. Goschen) thought more than one 
Power had endeavoured to cross at the 
same time over that bridge—more than 
one Power had endeavoured to retreat 
from a diplomatic position; but the 
bridge was not strong enough to bear 
their united weight. Beneath that bridge 
was the mine by which the British 
Government blew up the very bridge 
they had constructed. Rather would he 
say that it was not a bridge of gold at 
all, but a bridge of snow, cleverly built 
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by Russia during the time of her own 


snows. So soon as this April had come 
with its warmer suns the bridge of snow 
melted, and Russia did not require any 
bridge over which to retire, and, in 
defiance of the English Government and 
the concert of Europe, followed a policy 
of her own. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, nobody can won- 
der, and nobody can complain, that the 
noble Lord and those with whom he acts 
should have called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the state of foreign 
affairs, and to the position, so far as it is 
before the House, of our negotiations 
with respect to the political events in the 
East. Nobody can complain if the noble 
Lord, and those with whom he acts, hav- 
ing had the experience they have had 
for a considerable time as responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, have found that 
the time was suitable, and that the occa- 
sion was one on which they could con- 
veniently and without danger, or rather 
with advantage to the public interest, 
bring this matter forward by putting 
Questions, suggesting a policy, or pass- 
ing censure on our administration. No- 
body will for a moment challenge them 
for exercising that discretion. I must 
frankly say, however, that I think there 
has been a little inconvenience in the 
mode in which they have chosen to bring 
the subject before us. It has not been 
inconvenient, perhaps, to themselves; 
but it has certainly been somewhat in- 
convenient to the House that a question 
should be raised neither with the object 
of eliciting information nor for the pur- 
pose of discussing anything in the nature 
of a Vote of Censure upon the Govern- 
ment, or a remonstrance against their 
policy. What they have done has been 
to carry on a sort of mixed discussion in 
which we have, from time to time, found 
ourselves cross-questioned as to certain 
portions of the negotiations, and sub- 
jected to tolerably severe and frankly- 
expressed criticism and censure, not only 
with regard to the latter portions of these 
negotiations, but with regard to the con- 
duct of the Government at various periods 
within the last 12 or 15 months. The 
noble Lord should, in my opinion, elect 
which of these two courses he intended 
totake. If his course was to elicit in- 
formation he should have confined him- 
self to putting Questions; or if, on the 
other hand, he intended to challenge 
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the course of conduct of the Government, 
it would have been more convenient to 
have given a Notice which would have 
enabled us to understand what the nature 
of the challenge was to be, and a discus- 
sion might have taken place on definite 
and practical points. However, I do not 
desire in any way to evade the topics 
which the noble Lord has brought under 
the notice of the House. I shall be 
ready, as far as is necessary after the 
excellent and exhaustive speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, to explain what it is thought 
necessary I should explain with regard 
to the policy of the Government; and I 
shall be pleased to offer one or two 
remarks upon definite criticisms which 
have been passed by some right hon. 
Gentlemen in the course of the discus- 
sion. Now, Sir, before I proceed to say 
anything more upon the general policy 
of the Government, I do wish, on behalf 
of my right hon. Friend—and not only 
on his behalf, but also of the Govern- 
ment, and of every Gentleman sitting on 
this side of the House—to repudiate em- 
phatically the unfair and inaccurate con- 
struction that has been put upon a por- 
tion of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend. My right hon. Friend spoke 
with warmth and spirit as to the causes 
for which alone it would be right for Eng- 
land to draw the sword and to plunge 
Europe into war; and he said—and it 
was applauded by those who listened to 
him—that he could not see the right on 
the part of England to plunge Europe 
into a war, or to enforce her views at the 
point of the sword, unless it was for 
some object in which British honour, 
British dignity, or British interests were 
concerned. With characteristic candour 
many of those who have commented 
upon the speech of my right hon. Friend 
have left out all reference to the words 
‘British honour” and ‘British dignity.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) spoke in a spirit of cynical criti- 
cism of my right hon. Friend’s speech, 
and the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) still more emphatically 
described it as the gospel of selfishness. 
I appeal to those who listened to my 
right hon. Friend as to whether there 
was anything in the tone of his speech 
which would justify the use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘ gospel of selfishness.” I shall 
venture in a moment to vindicate the 
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conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon the general question. I say that 
we have pursued from the first moment 
that we have been connected with these 
affairs a line of policy which has been in 
its main and guiding principles uniform 
throughout. We know very well that 
we are taunted from one side and from 
the other with regard to this, that, or 
the other particular of our conduct. But 
we refuse to be taunted out of the policy 
which we have deliberately adopted, and 
we say that that policy is expressed in 
the instructions which were given to 
Lord Salisbury when he went to the 
Conference at Constantinople. I men- 
tion that particularly, as it was a critical 
moment—it was a time when our views 
were, perhaps, more solemnly expressed 
than at any other; but that policy had 
been expressed on numerous occasions 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It is 
and has been our view that we were 
anxious and ready to join with Europe 
in endeavouring to bring about an im- 
provement in the condition of the go- 
vernment of Turkey, because it was our 
great object to labour for the peace of 
Europe—not merely for a hollow and 
patched-up peace, but for a sincere and 
durable peace. And we have from time 
to time expressed the opinion that no 
solid or permanent peace would be pos- 
sible unless the original cause of diffi- 
culty—the misgovernment of the Turkish 
provinces—were dealt with in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Therefore we have under- 
taken, in concert with our Allies, to do 
what in us lay to remove this cause of 
difficulty and danger from the European 
system. But, while we have announced 
that that was our policy, we have also at 
the same time announced in what man- 
ner we would, and in what manner we 
would not pursue it; and we have dis- 
tinctly said that we would not bring 
about, or be parties to bringing about, 
any reforms of that kind by the use of 
force and by a resort to war. We have 
never said that no circumstances should 
induce England to draw the sword; but 
we have said, with reference to this par- 
ticular point, that we have refused—and 
consistently refused — to exercise the 
coercion by physical force, by a re- 
course to arms, which some have recom- 
mended as the only mode of’ bringing 
about these reforms in Turkey. Now, 
we are of opinion that in adopting that 
line of policy we have been adopting 
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a line of policy which was not only 
consistent with the honour and the 
interests, of England, but which was 
the one best adapted for the attainment 
of the very object itself that we have in 
view; because we did not believe that 
by coercive measures, forcible and mili- 
tary, we could attain the object that is 
aimed at—a real improvement of the 
government of Turkey. We may have 
been wrong. Others may be of a differ- 
ent opinion, and may be right. We 
believed that although, as I ventured to 
say on one occasion, it is possible by 
coercion to compel a Government to give 
up a Province or to make any particular 
concession, it is not possible by the mere 
use of force to compel a nation to govern 
properly. You may say you will take 
away provinces and put them under 
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some other Government. That is a 
policy which is intelligible. But is that 
the policy advocated? We want to 


know what is the policy that is put in 
opposition to ourselves. We want to 
know what is suggested even. We do 
not want you to declare a policy, but 
when you blame us because we do not 
adopt a certain policy, we have a right 
to say—‘‘ Do you really want it?” If 
you do, I say itis your duty to bring 
that matter fairly forward and open the 
question and let us discuss it. Allow us 
here in the British Parliament to consider 
and fairly discuss the question whether 
that is the right course to bis pursued. 
You may say there is no use in dis- 
cussing it, because we happen to be a 
majority and you are a minority. I say 
that is a miserable reason to give. I 
say if your policy, your views, aro 
founded in reason—if you are able to 
develop them in fair argument and to 
meet the objections with which they 
would be encountered—it is your duty 
to take that method to educate the mind 
of the country and show that your argu- 
ments cannot be answered. Does any- 
one venture to say in so many words— 
‘*T aman advocate for coercion.” Iam 
told—unfortunately I was not in the 
House—that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) went 
very nearly to that point, if not quite, in 
the course of this evening. I do not 
know whether I am misrepresenting 
him—he will correct me if I am wrong 
—but I am told he said something to 
this effect—that he recommended coer- 
cion, by which he did-not mean war, but 
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something tantamount to war. [Mr. 
Evetyn AsHLEY assented. We have 


heard something to-night about a special 
plea. I really think that this is a 
matter which requires a little considera- 
tion to meet very well. It would require 
the acute examination of some eminent 
special pleader, if we had one among us. 
But I have no doubt that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has in his mind some 
subtle distinction by which we may 
appear to go to war and gain all the 
advantages of war without in reality 
oing to war at all. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: May I 
explain that I proceeded to enlarge upon 
that, and to say that I meant, not a 
general war for the general purposes of 
war, but a special coercive act, which 
had a special and limited object ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I greatly regret for my ownsake, 
and I have no doubt that there are many 
others here present who must also re- 
gret, that they had not the advantage of 
hearing this interesting illustration. I 
am told that he went on so far as to give 
an example of the sort of coercive act 
which he recommended—that is that 
somebody, I do not know that he said 
who, should take Bulgaria away from 
Turkey. [Mr. Evetyn Asutzy: North 
of the Balkans.] Is that supposed, then, 
not to produce a general war? But, 
Sir, there are others who, I think, are 
not prepared to be quite so practical ; 
who go very far indeed on the lines of 
coercion, and yet do not mean to bring 
matters actually to the arbitrament of 
arms; who think that if you threaten 
with sufficient show of force, you will 
probably carry your point, and that if 
you fail—you may in that case not do 
anything. That would be to fall into 
the error which Lord Beaconsfield pro- 
tested against some years ago when he 
said he was not ready to say what his 
policy was, but he would not threaten 
and then refuse to act. If there has 
been anything like weakness on the 
part of England in these transactions 
it is not attributable to Lord Derby, 
who has from the first expressed the 
opinion — and his Colleagues have 
maintained it— that he would not 
use threats of employing coercion and 
then not act. We have refused to join 
in certain documents, such as the Berlin 
Memorandum, because that document 
contained threats. When I use the word 
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coercion I do not mean force. Is there 
any other kind of coercion? Certainly 
there is; and it is less than military 
force, and when successful it is more 
efficient than military force—I mean the 
use of it as moral pressure, and when it 
is so pursued, and with vigour, it leads 
to more favourable results. Can we 
imagine any circumstances unfavourable 
to moral pressure? Yes; and it is when 
military coercion is threatened at the 
same time. The effect of moral pressure 
is then neutralized by the spirit of a 
nation being called up—the pride of a 
nation—a brave and gallant nation I 
will say—and then that spirit of opposi- 
tion is put forth against moral argument; 
and the common sense and feeling of the 
country are overborne by the idea of 
being subjected to military force. The 
Conference might have been more suc- 
cessful than it was, though I do not now 
admit that it was without any results. 
But the Conference would have been far 
more successful than it has been had it 
not been that the presence of the Russian 
Army and the threatening attitude of the 
Russian Army throughout the negotia- 
tions complicated the position and made 
it the more difficult for Turkey to give 
way. Well, what was the situation in 
which we were at the end of the Con- 
ference? We were in this situation. 
Turkey had proposals made to her and 
pressed upon her by every argument 
that could be used, and with all the in- 
fluence that could be brought to bear, 
and Turkey refused. I will not take 
notice of the steps which the Turks 
took within their own dominions in 
consequence of what passed. But, as 
far as the recommendations of the 
Powers assembled in the Conference 
were concerned, Turkey rejected them. 
What was to be done? That was 
a natural question for any Govern- 
ment to ask; but it was especially 
natural that the Russian Government, 
which had taken so prominent a posi- 
tion, and had taken so decided a step 
as putting her Army underarms, should 
be the first to ask. The question was 
put, and it was at once found that there 
was some considerable difficulty in an- 
swering it as long as the attitude which 
Russia had assumed was maintained. 
It was evident that the position of the 
Russian Army, which had been one of 
the causes of the difficulty at the time 
of the Conference, would continue to 
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be a cause of difficulty. Well, what 
happened? Russia came forward, after 
having put this question, which would 
not and could not be conveniently an- 
swered, and which it was not desired by 
Russia should be answered, and she told 
us what would be sufficient. She said— 
‘‘If these proposals cannot be accepted 
you may at least put matters on a foot- 
ing which will be sufficiently satisfactory, 
and which will show sufficient evidence 
of progress to enable me with honour to 
disband my troops.” We haveall heard 
about “this wretched Protocol,’? and 
every expression of contempt has been 
heaped upon it. But allow me to re- 
mind the House that the Protocol is not 
the invention of the British Government ; 
it is the proposal of the Russian Govern- 
ment. And whathappened? Precisely 
this. Modifications were introduced, 
but these modifications were accepted 
by Russia as a sufficient ground for 
the demobilization and disarmament of 
the Russian Army, provided the Pro- 
tocol was accepted, and there appeared 
to be a prospect of Turkey acting in 
accordance with what was then contem- 
plated. Then it is said by some— 
‘The Protocol is good enough in itself, 
but it is destroyed by the Declaration.” 
What is the history of this Declaration, 
which appears to be such a stumbling- 
block to the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke)? The hon. Gentleman 
approved the Protocol; but the Decla- 
ration is such a stumbling-block to him 
that he says the Declaration made by 
Lord Derby is the cause of the Declara- 
tion made by Count Schouvaloff. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that what he said was that either the 
Declaration of Lord Derby was the 
cause of the Declaration of Count 
Schouvaloff, or the Declaration of Count 
Schouvaloff was the cause of the Decla- 
ration of Lord Derby. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: But I think even a glance at 
the Papers on the Table might have 
shown the hon. Baronet that what really 
happened was that the Declaration was 
arranged by Russia before any declara- 
tion was made by Lord Derby. It is 
perfectly obvious. For what was the 
position? Russia having her troops 
under arms comes forward, and says— 
‘“‘Tf you will sign this Protocol we will 
be prepared to take the step of dis- 
armament.’””’ We say—‘Very well; 
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will you put that in your Protocol?” 
Well, there were difficulties in putting 
it in the Protocol, and the Russians 
said—‘‘ We made a Declaration,’ and 
this Declaration is true. Though it is 
not part of the Protocol, it is of equal 
authority, as showing the intention of 
Russia, and what the considerations were 
which induced us to sign the Protocol in 
the hope that it would be the best step 
to the reciprocal disarmament of Russia 
and Turkey and conjure away the dan- 
gers of war in Europe. That is the 
simple explanation of our policy, and we 
believed if that war could be conjured 
away, even if only for a year or less than 
a year, it would afford a breathing time, 
and an opportunity for pressing upon 
the Porte those measures which had been 
more or less concerted and agreed upon 
at the Conference, and in the communi- 
cations connected with that Conference, 
as being steps and measures which would 
bring about the better government of 
Turkey. Thatis the simple explanation 
of the case; and I think there is nothing 
in that which can be considered as being 
in any way derogatory to the character 
of England in what she has done. It 
was an effort, and an honest effort, and 
an effort made in good hope that we 
might be able to get rid of the great 
difficulty and danger that threatened 
Europe and seemed to us to stand in the 
way of a settlement in Turkey. But I 
am not prepared to say that all hope for 
the maintenance of peace is at an end. 
Certainly it is true, as my right hon. 
Friend has stated, and as hon. Gentle- 
men will see to-morrow morning, that 
the Turkish answer is not by any means 
of a favourable character, and therefore 
there is room for grave anxiety; but it 
is by no means a case in which it seems 
to me to be absolutely hopeless that 
even yet the dangers of war may be 
conjured away. But, say the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—‘‘ You have, 
by these Protocols, made Russia the 
mistress of the situation.”” Now, I can- 
not see that. The Declaration made by 
Lord Derby was intended to prevent our 
being entangled by this Protocol in any 
engagements which, in the event of a 
war, would enable other Powers to come 
to us and say that, in consequence of 
that Protocol, we were bound to act 
with them. We wished to keep our 
hands free, and keep the country free ; 
and it was only in consideration of the 
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great advantage that would be gained 
by the demobilization and disarmament 
of the Russian Army, that we joined in 
this Protocol, which—whether its lan- 
guage be strong or weak—does record 
various points of recognized importance 
in this discussion, and the importance of 
which is proved by the fact that Russia 
was willing to accept it as a sufficient 
reason for abstaining for the present 
from the use of force. Whether there is 
room for hope or not—whether there is 
to be peace or war—we believe the atti- 
tude this country has taken is one worthy 
of her, and one which she will be able 
to maintain, and that we shall be free 
from all entangling engagements, except 
those which have bound us in time past, 
and which are still binding upon us. It 
is said the object of the Protocol was to 
set aside the Treaty of Paris. I confess 
I do not see in what way it is to set aside 
the Treaty of Paris. I sometimes hear 
it said that any engagement or any 
proposal on the part of the European 
Powers to watch over the proceedings of 
Turkey, or to keep an eye upon the con- 
dition of her subjects, is contrary to the 
stipulations of the 9th Article of the 
Treaty of Paris. I cannot understand 
such language from anybody who has 
the Article before him. The Article says 
that the Porte, while communicating 
certain Hatti- Humayouns to the Powers, 
does not thereby givethe Powers anyright 
of interference ; but there is nothing in 
that Article which takes from the Powers 
any right to concert among themselves 
with regard to those matters which, in 
Turkey or elsewhere, may seem to them 
dangerous to the peace of Europe. 
Every nation has a right to watch what 
its neighbours are doing, if they are 
doing anything which is likely to be 
dangerous to the peace of Europe; and 
we have maintained that right still. My 
right hon. Friend was taunted with 
speaking of our caring only for the 
interests of England. We maintain the 
honour of England; we maintain the 
faith of Treaties ; we maintain the right 
England has always desired for herself— 
that of endeavouring to use her influence 
in such a manner as it may best be used 
in the cause of peace and humanity. 
Reference has been made to one of the 
brightest jewels in the Crown of Eng- 
land — the suppression of the Slave 
Trade ; and the spirit which animated 
England in suppressing it is a spirit 
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which is not dead among us. It lives, 
and is as vigorous as ever. Whatever 
may be the course of events, it need 
not be feared that those who have the 
honour and responsibility for the time 
being of directing the counsels of the 
Sovereign of England will fail to exhibit 
that spirit which has animated their 
Predecessors, and which still animates 
the nation. I am quite certain that if 
any Ministry were to fail in maintaining 
in a proper manner the honour and in- 
terests of England, they would very 
soon, whatever their temporary ma- 
jority in the House of Commons might 
be, find what it is to forfeit the honour 
and confidence of the English people. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Perhaps the House will allow me to say 
that, after what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War with regard to the Motion, I have 
no alternative but to ask permission of 
the House to withdraw the Motion. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that although no Papers would be 
given in reply to this Motion, some 
Papers would be presented, and that the 
others were confidential, and could not 
be laid on the Table. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I have no ground on which 
I can press the Motion; and, if the 
House will allow it, I will withdraw it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The proposal of the noble Lord 
is very fairand reasonable. The Motion 
has been brought forward for the purpose 
of raising a debate; and the noble Lord 
knew it could not be pressed. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SETTLED ESTATES BILL—[Buz 61.] 
(Mr. Marten, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Gregory.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—(Mr. Marten.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words “ Bill be”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the 
word ‘‘re-committed,””— (Sir Robert 
Peel, )—instead thereof, 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Word ‘‘ re-committed ” added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Bill re-committed ; considered in Com- 
mittee ; Committee report Progress; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


NEWSPAPERS REGISTRATION (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to provide for 
the Registration of the Publishers of News- 
papers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr 
and Mr. Wappy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 16th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusitic Birt — Committee — 
Report— Supreme Court of Judicature * (34). 

Second Reading—Burials Acts Consolidation tor. 
postponed, y 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 27.) SECOND READING POSTPONED. 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that when he named 
Friday next for the second reading of 
the Burials Bill, he was under the im- 
pression that no division would be taken 
at that stage, and that the Bill would be 
discussed on going into Committee. But 
as, in his opinion, the Resolution of 
which his noble Friend opposite (Earl 
Granville) gave Notice on Friday night 
last would, if carried, deal a deadly blow 
at the very root of the Bill, and as the 
Archbishop of York had informed him 
that owing to the sittings of Convoca- 
tion it would be impossible for him and 
his right rev. Brethren of the Northern 
Province to be in their places on Friday 
next, he now begged to give Notice that 
he would postpone the Motion for the 
second reading till Thursday, the 26th 
instant. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it desirable that the Archbishop of York 
and his right rev. Brethren should be in 
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their places during the discussion of his 
Resolution ; but he could not accept the 
interpretation of that Resolution adopted 
by his noble Friend. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
PROTOCOL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in calling the 
attention of the House to the Papers 
laid upon the Table relating to the Pro- 
tocol signed on the 31st of March 1877, 
said: My Lords, when I gave Notice 
that I would to-day call the attention of 
your Lordships to the Papers relating to 
the Protocol, I was not at the moment 
aware that a noble Lord (Lord Strath- 
eden and Campbell) had put down his 
Notice on the same subject for this even- 
ing. On the contrary, seeing that the 
noble Lord has several times deferred it, 
and not seeing it in the Orders of Friday, 
I was under the impression that he had 
indefinitely postponed it. However, as 
the noble Lord is not in his place, it de- 
volves upon me to at once proceed with 
the remarks which I intend to make; 
and I may at once assure your Lord- 
ships that I shall not detain you for any 
very long time. The first observation I 
desire to make will have reference to 
what, I think, will strike your Lordships 
as the very meagre information given to 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the important ne- 
gotiations which had been going on for 
the last eight weeks. The Papers re- 
lating to that negotiation, consisting as 
they do of only nine pages—some of 
which are taken up with letters of which 
there are both the original and the 
translation—present a strange contrast 
to the voluminous Blue Book, of 1,200 
pages, presented to Parliament shortly 
after the commencement of the Session. 
I must say that I think the information 
contained in those nine pages is very de- 
ficient, and does not help us very much 
in forming an accurate opinion as to the 
circumstances under which the Protocol 
was agreed to, and the Declaration of 
Her Majesty’s Government which accom- 
panies that document. The first infor- 
mation, such as it is, may be said to be 
contained in a letter addressed to Lord 
Augustus Loftus, and signed by the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and dated on the 13th of March. 
That letter appears to have enclosed the 
draft Protocol handed to the noble Earl 
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by Count Schouvaloff; but in the Papers 
presented to this House that draft 

tocol is not included. I am told that in 
“ another place’’ it has been stated that 
an objection had been made by the other 
Powers of Europe, or some of them, to 
the production of that draft Protocol. In 
regard to the signed Protocol, that is 
undoubtedly an European document; but 
I do not understand that the draft Pro- 
tocol was intended to be a European 
document. The draft Protocol handed 
to the noble Earl does not appear to be 
an identical communication to all the 
Powers of Europe, but a document 
drawn up by the Russian Government, 
and handed by the Russian Ambas- 
sador to the English Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. Therefore, I do not see 
how the other Powers of Europe have 
any ground for objecting to its produc- 
tion. If when handing it to the noble 
Earl, or even at a later period, Count 
Schouvaloff intimated that it was to be 
regarded as of a confidential character, 
of course I cannot complain that the 
noble Earl should decline to produce it. 
But, in that case, I doubt very much 
the propriety of presenting to Parlia- 
ment the two despatches of the 13th 
March, in which there is an allusion to 
that document. Going back over a 
period of 30 years, I think I can assert 
that the rule has been that if the Foreign 
Office presents to Parliament a docu- 
ment in which reference is made to 
another document, Parliament is entitled 
to have the document so referred to. And 
it appears to me inconsistent, moreover, 
to publish a reference to a particular 
document, whether confidential or non- 
confidential, on a particular subject, un- 
less the subject-matter of the communi- 
cation is also published. My Lords, 
this is not a question of Parliamentary 
etiquette—it is a matter of great im- 
portance that the country should be in- 
formed of the attitude in which Russia 
presented herself when asking for the 
adoption of the draft Protocol, as well 
as what was the attitude which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government themselves assumed. 
I do not ask for the changes in the draft 
Protocol in consequence of confidential 
communications between the Powers, but 
it is important that we should know the 
character of the original proposal. I am 
far from wishing to have all the subse- 
quent confidential communications re- 
garding the Russian proposal; but I 
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must ‘think it not a little singular,that 
there is no record whatever im thé ‘Par- 
liamentary Papers, which shows the 
general attitude of the Powers of Europe 
as well as that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. My Lords, having made those ob- 
servations, I will at once go to the Proto- 
col. Now, taking it as a whole, I do not 
think the Protocol is a very clear or 
business-like document—it contains no 
binding intimation or agreement, and it 
is obviously open to different interpreta- 
tions by the various Powers. It is not 
to my mind what a diplomatic paper of 
the kind ought to be. Next, one cannot 
fail to notice that from it is omitted all 
mention of the guarantees which the 
noble Marquess who represented this 
country at the Conference (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) joined the other Powers in 
asking at the hands of Turkey. Look- 
ing at the Protocol, it appears to me 
that during this last negotiation, as well 
as on previous occasions, Her Majesty’s 
Government seem to have had no de- 
finite line or standard in accordance 
with which they thought this country 
and the other Powers ought to proceed. 
The Powers of Europe, in going into the 
Conference, seemed to be prepared to in- 
sist internationally upon certain guaran- 
tees on behalf of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte; and although such gua- 
rantees appear to have been mentioned 
in the original Russian proposal, they 
have disappeared from the Protocol 
which we have signed. There has been, 
I think, on their part too much inclina- 
tion to be always going up and down 
according to the thermometer of Russia. 
I do not deny that in negotiations be- 
tween Powers there must be ‘give and 
take ;” but what I maintain is that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to have 
had a clear view of what is their own 
policy—they ought to have known more 
certainly what they would and what 
they would not do for the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. Having said so much 
against the Protocol, the remainder of 
my remarks in reference to it will be 
in its favour. No one can object to the 
first paragraph of the Protocol— 

“The Powers who have undertaken in com- 
mon the pacification of the East, and have with 
that view taken part in the Conference of Con- 
stantinople, recognize that the surest means of 
attaining the object which they have proposed 
to themselves is before all to maintain the agree- 
ment so happily established between them, and 
jointly to affirm afresh the common interest 
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which they take in the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Christian populations of Turkey, 
and in the reforms to be introduced in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria which the Porte has 
accepted on condition of itself carrying them 
into execution.” 

There is here a point to which I will 
call your Lordships’ attention. I know 
it has been stated that the effect of the 
Protocol is to destroy the Treaty of 1856. 
I do not concur in. that objection. I 
have, I know, been charged with having 
said last year that the Treaty was de- 
stroyed already. But what I said last 
year, and what I have repeated this 
year, is that the Treaty of 1856 exists; 


that it was not broken up, and that it is 


not desirable to break it up. I concur 
in the language held by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) at 
Constantinople—that the Turks having 
failed to carry out the solemn promises 
made by them to the Powers of Europe, 
those Powers have a right to consult 
together with the view of putting an end 
to the complications to which the non- 
fulfilment of those promises has given 
rise. I am pleased also to observe that 
the last paragraph but one of the Pro- 
tocol states that— 

“The Powers propose to watch carefully, by 
means of their representatives at Constantinople 
and their local agents, the manner in which the 


promises of the Ottoman Government are car- 
ried into effect.” 


I rejoice at that declaration. This ap- 
pears to me to be as strong diplomatic 
pressure on the Porte as can be ima- 
gined. It is pressure such as you could 
not dream of applying to any other 
Power in Europe. It appears to me to 
be the very strongest kind of diplomatic 
pressure, but one which we are fully 
justified in applying to the Ottoman Go- 
vernment, because it has utterly failed 
to carry out its promises.. The last pa- 
ragraph of the Protocol is in these 
terms— 

“Tf their hopes should once more be disap- 
pointed, and if the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan should not be improved 
in a manner to prevent the return of the com- 
plications which periodically disturb the peace 
of the East, they think it right to declare that 
such a state of affairs would be imcompatible 
with their interests and those of Europe in ge- 
neral. In such case they reserve to themselves 
to consider in common as to the ‘means’ which 
they may deem best fitted to secure the well- 
being of the Christian populations and the inte- 
rests of the general peace.” 


That, my Lords, is the language of the 
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Protocol. I will ask your Lordships to 
compare that paragraph with this passage 
in another document — the Berlin Me- 
morandum— 


“Tf, however, the armistice were to expire 
without the efforts of the Powers being success. 
ful in attaining the end they have in view, the 
three Imperial Courts are of opinion that it 
would become necessary to supplement their 
diplomatic action by the sanction of an agree. 
ment with a view to such efficacious measures as 
might appear to be demanded, in the interest of 
general peace, to check the evil, and prevent its 
development.” 
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I have read the words of the two docu- 
ments, and they are so much alike that 
if I had said I read the last phrase I 
have quoted from the Protocol and not 
from the Berlin Memorandun, I believe 
none of your Lordships, with the excep- 
tion of the noble Lord on the front Op- 
position bench, would have detected my 
error. I admit that there are differences 
in the two documents, but they appear 
to me to be exceedingly small. Before 
going into these differences, however, I 
wish to make an allusion to the Berlin 
Memorandum. During the Easter Re- 
cess two Cabinet Ministers, on the very 
same day, addressed their constituents 
on the subject of the Berlin Memoran- 
dum. Ina speech delivered at Peter- 
borough, on April 4, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is reported to have 
said— 

“The position of the country had fallen to 
such a deplorable pitch that only a few months 
ago the three great Northern Powers, having 
met to consider the Eastern Question, sent their 
propositions to London, and begged that Eng- 
land would approve or dissent by telegraph 
within 48 hours, and that a foreign Minister 
would wait in a foreign capital to receive the 
telegram. Oh, shade of Mr. Pitt! What would 
he have said of such an act? But the three 
Powers reckoned without their host, for not only 
would the British Government not reply to that 
unhappy message, but they refused to assent to 
the proposition at all, and the consequence was 
that the Memorandum that had been composed 
by these three Powers never assumed the shape 
of a Note to be presented at all, and these three 
Powers which had given the assent to the pro- 
position found reasons to withdraw. The result 
had been that for the last few months England 
had been taking the lead. ... . Courage, how- 
ever, was one of the highest qualities a man 
could possibly show, and no one could help ad- 
miring the indomitable pluck of the Turks.” 
My Lords, the words I have just quoted 
are from a speech by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty; and though such senti- 
ments ought to be admired, perhaps, 
when coming from -a jolly tar, they do 
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not appear to me to be prudent when 
coming from a Cabinet Minister at a 
time when the Government were pressin 
Turkey to agree to the demands of unite 
Europe. Another Cabinet Minister, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in a speech delivered at 
Gloucester, on the same day, is reported 
to have made these observations— 
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“England was no longer the nation to which 
a Berlin Memorandum was sent, concocted and 
signed previously by the great military Powers, 
to which the concurrence of this nation was de- 
manded, without even the ceremony of previous 
consultation. In these matters England was the 
leader of the nations of Europe. On her deci- 
sion the other day, it was said, hung the issue of 


peace or war.” 


I must say, my Lords, that there is very 
considerable identity in the speech of 
those two right hon. Gentlemen ; so much 
so, indeed, that I think there must have 
been some previous communication on 
the subject; but I should think these 
utterances must have been settled at the 
Irish Office rather than the Foreign 
Office. It would appear from what was 
said by those two right hon. Gentlemen 
that great touchiness was shown by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in respect of pro- 
ceedings at Berlin, and that conjecture 
is supported by the utterances of the two 
Cabinet Ministers to whom I have ad- 
verted. But if it be so, it is an extra- 
ordinary fact, and one which I find it 
difficult to account for. I remember that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) within 
a week after he took office said it was a 
mistake to suppose that England was 
isolated or that respect was not paid to 
her by the Foreign Powers—on the con- 
trary, he said he did not know of a time 
when more respect was paid to her opi- 
nions on all subjects by Foreign Powers. 
If that were so when the noble Earl 
made that statement, I am not aware 
of any acts of the present Government 
within the last two years which should 
have brought about such a wonderful 
change as that described by the two 
Cabinet Ministers. Again, is it a fact 
that the proposal of the Berlin Memo- 
randum was left without a reply by the 
Government of this country? I think 
they did make a reply to it. I under- 
stood from a statement made by the 
noble Earl in this House that he had 
intimated to the Government of Russia 
that it was no question of form which 
had prevented the Government of this 
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country from acceding to the Berlin 
Memorandum; and with all respect to 
the two right hon. Gentlemen, I should 
be more disposed to accept the declara- 
tion of the noble Earl on this point than 
the statements made by them in speeches 
to their constituents. I must say I re- 
gret the two speeches to which I have 
referred. I believe that diplomacy is 
never more effectual than when con- 
ducted quietly and unostentatiously. 
Even when it is a success it is a great 
mistake to trumpet it and to take all the 
credit of having led in it; but it is still 
more unwise to claim a monopoly of 
credit in the case of diplomacy when it 
has proved to be a complete failure. I 
should not have alluded to this matter 
only that I think on such grave matters 
Cabinet Ministers should be a little more 
prudent in their utterances when they 
address their constituents. Now, as to 
the Protocol and the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, I admit that there is a difference. 
For one thing, there is a difference of 
time. The armistice referred to in the 
Memorandum was one for a definite time 
—I do not now remember for how long ; 
but the armistice referred to in the Pro- 
tocol is much more indefinite. Again, 
in the case of the Memorandum, the 
future concert between the Powers was 
to have been with reference to “ effica- 
cious measures.’ By the Protocol the 
concert is to be as to ‘‘means.”’ Well, 
“means”? are ‘‘measures.’”’ True, the 
word ‘‘efficacious’’ is not used; but 
Europe would not meet to adopt ineffica- 
cious measures; and therefore I think 
the omission of the word efficacious 
amounts to nothing. You did not like 
the Berlin Memorandum. Well, there 
is this great difference between it and 
the Protocol; and though it is a differ- 
ence which may not be obvious to the 
common eye, it is still very important. 
The difference I refer to arises from the 
difference in the state of things existing 
at the time that Memorandum was pro- 
posed compared with that which exists 
now. If, instead of rejecting the Memo- 
randum and saying in effect that you 
had no policy of your own, you had 
said—‘‘ We will not take the Memoran- 
dum as it stands; it is one concocted in 
our absence, and we shail not adopt the 
words you propose, but we are willing 
to discuss modifications—we will our- 
selves propose modifications ’’—had you 
done that, might you not have succeeded 
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in obtaining a Memorandum which 
would have been accepted for the whole 
of Europe? What a difference, I say, 
this would have made. Do you believe 
that before the time when the Turks 
were encouraged by the expectation of 
disagreement among the European 
Powers — before they had been en- 
couraged by the disruption of the Euro- 
pean Conference—before they had heard 
of certain statements made in this coun- 
try during the Recess, that we had failed 
in our diplomatic efforts—before they 
heard it stated, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that there was no thorough 
accord between the European Powers— 
they would have refussed to comply with 
the united request of those Powers? 
Then, consider the advantage there 
would have been in presenting a united 
Memorandum or Protocol to Russia 
before she had gone to enormous ex- 
pense in preparations for war—before 
she had mobilized a vast army, and 
before her Emperor had committed him- 
self by a celebrated speech! I do not 
know that I have any other observation 
to make on the Protocol ; but certainly I 
wish to say a few words on the Declara- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government which 
accompanied it. I am unable to gather 
the history of this Declaration. I be- 
lieve we were told that when we read 
these Papers we should know all about 
it. I have read them, but I remain still 
in ignorance on the point. I wish to 
know who made the first declaration— 
Count Schouvaloff or the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary? In the index the 
Declaration of Count Schouvaloff ap- 
pears first; in the body of the Papers 
the Declaration of the noble Earl pre- 
cedes that of the Ambassador. This, I 
suppose, is accounted for by the fact that 
in the one case the alphabetical, and in 
the other the chronological, order is ob- 
served. I will take it that the Declara- 
tion of Count Schouvaloff was the first 
made; but I presume that there must 
have been some intimation of an inten- 
tion of the Russian Ambassador to ap- 
pend such a Declaration. As things 
have turned out that Declaration has 
been the immediate cause of the hopeless 
state in which matters are at this mo- 
ment. I should like to know whether 
the Russian Declaration was provoked 
by any demand on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? I should also like to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Government 
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objected or did not object to this Decla- 
ration of Count Schouvaloff? If they 
did not object to it there was, it appears 
to me, no necessity for further negotia- 
tions. If they did object, it would surely 
have been more natural to have said— 
‘“‘ Here we are all united in agreeing to 
sign a Protocol to gain that which we 
desire to secure — peace and good ad- 
ministration for the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. If you make a Declara- 
tion which creates new conditions and 
new difficulties, we must hesitate and 
pause before we sign it.” The strength 
of that argument would be obvious, I 
should also like to know whether the 
Declaration made by Lord Derby was 
communicated —as I suppose it must 
have been—to all the Powers of Europe 
consequent upon the Declaration of 
Count Schouvaloff; and I should like to 
know, moreover, whether all the Euro- 
pean Powers approved or disapproved 
of that Declaration? If they disap- 
proved of it, it is clearly open to the 
objection that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were taking a step which ex- 
posed you to the imputation that you 
were breaking up that concert of Europe 
which the whole of the negotiations and 
the Protocol itself were intended to 
secure. If, on the other hand, those 
other Powers did approve of the Eng- 
lish Declaration, why did they not join 
in it? If Europe was united, why 
did England put herself in the position 
of being alone? Italy has made her 
own Declaration; but if France, Ger- 
many, and Austria approved of the De- 
claration made on the part of England, 
why did these three Powers not sign 
it? Why, if there was to be such a 
Declaration as yours, were yours the 
paws to be put in the fire? If you 
had any reason to believe that imme- 
diately after the signing of the Protocol , 
Russia would go forward in disregard 
of that diplomatic act, you should have 
thought of some measures to prevent 
yourselves from appearing as her dupe. 
What a great pity it is you did not adopt 
the words of the Italian Declaration, 
which is clear and simple and meets all 
the difficulties of the case. The Italian 
Government do not use the word 
‘‘ solely,”’ as we have done, and thereby 
allow it to be inferred that they signed 
the Treaty in the interests of European 
peace alone, and without regard to the 
condition of the inhabitants of the Chris- 
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tian Provinces of Turkey. I know it is 
said that the word ‘‘solely” was not 
used for the purpose of excluding the 
latter object ; but the great advantage 
of the Italian Declaration is this—that 
it is a clear statement on the part of the 
Italian Government in this sense—‘‘ We 
sign a certain document with five other 
Powers; if one, two, or three of those 
other Powers depart from it, we shall 
not be bound by the Powers who do not 
to adhere to the agreement by that 
document come to.” That appears to 
me a safe and reasonable proposition ; 
but what have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment done? They do not put the onus 
upon the only co-signatory Power whom 
they suspect may act adversely—they 
make their observance of, and agreement 
to, the Protocol subject to the condition 
that Turkey, who is not a co-signatory, 
should disarm. Is that not to undo and 
weaken the effect of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment’s own representations ? I hold, 
and have held, that even if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were justified in 
pledging themselves against all mea- 
sures of coercion—which I do not admit 
—it was madness, at a time when the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) was using all his eloquence at 
Constantinople to enforce the views of 
the Conference, to have chosen that par- 
ticular moment to inform the Turks that 
they had nothing to fear from non-com- 
pliance with the demands made upon 
them; and I think it very unwise at the 
time when you were signing the Protocol 
to declare that it lay with Turkey or 
with Russia alone to break up the whole 
of the understanding that had been come 
to in this matter between the European 
Powers. I have not, my Lords, spoken 
at any great length, though there are 
some other criticisms which I might 
have made in respect of this Protocol. 
The observations I have made have 
chiefly for their object to obtain from 
Her Majesty’s Government information 
which these Papers utterly fail to afford. 
I cannot hope, after the refusal which 
has been given in ‘‘another place,”’ that 
the missing Papers will be supplied; but 
I do trust that the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) will, in that clear and busi- 
ness-like manner of which he is a master, 
fill up some of the gaps, give us some 
intelligible account of what has passed, 
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My chief object has been, as I have said, 
to obtain information; but, my Lords, 
in saying this I beg emphatically to re- 
udiate the doctrine said to have been 
aid down by the highest authority in 
‘another place””—that it is the duty of 
an Opposition on such a subject as this 
either to confine themselves to asking for 
information, or to propose a Vote of Cen- 
sure, laying down its own policy, and 
challenging the judgment of Parliament 
on the question. Against that doctrine 
I enter my protest. There is no graver 
responsibility than rests upon an Oppo- 
sition in dealing with Foreign Affairs. 
There are moments when they ought to 
give their warmest support even to a 
Government whose general principles 
they oppose. There are times so critical 
when, although they do not approve the 
exact course which the Government are 
taking, it might be a greater evil to 
attack them. There are, again, times 
when it becomes the imperative duty of 
an Opposition, in the teeth of the greatest 
majorities of the most powerful Minis- 
tries, to fight by every means in their 
power for the opinions which they hold. 
On the other hand, there are occasions 
—more especially when -a Ministry 
appears to waver between a course 
which the Opposition approve and one 
which they condemn—when it may be 
wise to impress upon a Government and 
the country the views in favour of the 
former, and when it would be most un- 
wise to pin the Government and commit 
Parliament by divisions to the latter and 
objectionable course. Attacks have been 
made on theconductof the Opposition both 
during the Recess and since the opening 
of Parliament. Party motives were attri- 
buted to some of us who united with 
persons of all conditions and politics in 
complaining in the Autumn.of the want 
of support which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment gave to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte—persons who were equally 
strong in support of the Government 
when, by the noble Earl’s demands for 
reparation, by the proposal of the Con- 
ference, and by the mission of the noble 
Marquess, it was hoped that the Govern- 
ment were changing their course. That 
those demands failed, that that Con- 
ference was without results, cannot by 
any possibility be laid to the account of 
Opposition; and I trust that some of 
those who were so much alarmed lest 
appeals to the sentiment of the people 
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might obscure their judgment as to their 
material interests will, in the critical 
times which are coming, remember that 
appeals to pride, anger, and prejudice 
may lead the judgment as far from a 
knowledge of their real interests as 
appeals to sympathy for suffering and 
horror of injustice and wrong. Since 
the opening of Parliament we have, I 
hope, temperately and with moderation, 
laid down the general lines of the policy 
which we advocate. It is not to alienate, 
but to conciliate, the Christian subjects 
of the Porte; it is not step by step to 
facilitate the position which Russia 
takes up of being the only Power in 
earnest in the matter, and to pave the 
way for the step which, in my opinion, 
she so unfortunately is prepared to take. 
The policy we wished to see adopted 
was that this country should be the 
promoter, and not the obstacle, to that 
union of Europe which should show it- 
self in earnest in insisting upon those 
reforms which Europe has declared to 
be necessary to the peace of Europe. 
We are told that our policy means 
the bombarding of Constantinople and 
bloody battles, resulting in a general 
partition of the spoils by the whole of 
Europe. I say that our policy is no 
such thing. You might as well say that 
I am encouraging street disturbances 
because I wish half-a-dozen policemen 
to stop a ‘‘ rough ”’ from throwing stones 
to the danger of the passers-by. If the 
boy was utterly reckless, he might kick 
a policeman’s shins, and possibly get a 
little roughly handled himself, but the 
chance of real opposition would be wii. 
Is it possible to infer from the obstinacy 
of the Turks at the present moment, 
which the noble Earl so properly con- 
demned, but which another Minister 
calls ‘‘indomitable pluck,”’ afteryou have 
succeeded in convincing them, rightly 
or wrongly, that they have Russia alone 
to fear, that they would have opposed 
a similar resistance to United Europe 
seriously and earnestly intent upon the 
pacification of Europe? As for the 
division of spoils, why is that necessarily 
to happen which has not happened be- 
fore in somewhat similar circumstances ? 
The case of the Crimean War was, I 
admit, peculiar ; but there engagements 
were made and observed that the West- 
ern Powers should derive no material 
advantages from the result. Which of 
the Powers of Europe obtained mate- 
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rial advantages after the independence 
of Athens? Did France or England 
profit materially by the occupation and 
successful settlement of the Lebanon? 
We have certainly notthoughtit ourduty 
to lay down a cut-and-dried detailed 
scheme forthe settlement of acomplicated 
Sane But I might oe not only Sir 

obert Peel, not only Lord Palmerston, 
but the First Lord of the Treasury in 
confirmation of the fact that such is not 
the duty of an Opposition. What we 
do claim—and I am certain that the 
noble Earl is not one who will propose 
to debar the Opposition or restrict it to 
the two alternatives laid down—I am 
sure the noble Ear! will admit that it is 
our right to exercise the power which 
has been possessed and has been ex- 
ercised by all preceding Oppositions 
—the power of discussing, of criticising, 
and, if necessary, of protesting, with or 
without Motions of Censure, as at the 
time may seem best and most conducive 
to the object which we have in view. 
If, by abstaining from Votes of Censure, 
Her Majesty’s Government think we 
are doing them any wrong, they have 
the remedy of Votes of Confidence. If, 
on the other hand, the moment arrives 
when we think it is necessary to bring 
this question to the test of a division, it 
will be for the country to decide whether 
in so doing we are actuated by Party or 
personal motives, or whether we are 
acting, according to the best of our judg- 
ment, for the public good. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
it is always the right, and it may often 
be the duty, of one who holds the posi- 
tion which is filled by the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville)—that of the 
official Representative in the House of a 
hag 3 and important Party in the 

tate—to challenge the conduct of those 
who are charged with the affairs of 
the country, and to do so in whatever 
form—whether by Questions simply 
intended to ask for information, or by 
Votes of Censure directed against the 
general policy pursued, or by de- 
bates such as the noble Earl has now 
raised—it is, I say, his right and duty 
to call upon us to vindicate the course 
which we have pursued, and to state, on 
his part, what is the course that he 
would have taken had he been in our 
position. So far, then, there will not 
be the smallest difference of opinion be- 
tween the noble Earl and myself. I was, 
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however, @ little surprised at the vindi- 
cation of the rights of an Opposition 
which the noble Earl thought it neces- 
sary to address to your Lordships. My 
Lords, I was not aware that anybody 
here had questioned the right of any of 
your Lordships to bring these matters 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
at whatever time or in whatever manner, 
he might think fit. Ido not believe that 
anyone either here or in “ another 
place” has ever said that it is the duty 
of an Opposition to move a Vote of Cen- 
sure against any action which they 
disapprove, under penalty of being taken 
to have acquiesced without objection or 
rotest in that course of action. What 
daresay has been said, and what I 
think the noble Earl means to refer to, 
is this—that when some distinct and 
definite issue has been placed before 
Parliament—such as that of using, or 
abstaining from using, coercion in regard 
to Turkey, and when the Government 
at the beginning of the Session had in- 
dicated the course which they intended to 
take upon that point—that course being 
that which they have adhered to through- 
out—and when the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in one or both Houses profess a 
different view, and hold that the action 
of the Cabinet in regard to that subject 
affords ground of complaint, while, at the 
same time, they refrain from bringing 
the issue to the fair test of a vote—then 
I think it is a fair matter for comment 
if that distinct issue and contrast of opi- 
nion is not brought in one or other House 
of Parliament to the test of a division. 
No doubt it will be said that such a 
course in the actual relations of political 
Parties may be impolitic; but when 
a large issue is before the country, and 
when those who have formed a decided 
opinion upon it shrink from bringing 
that issue to the test of a division, it is, 
I think, a fair criticism upon their 
course of action, that either they are not 
thoroughly satisfied as to the soundness 
of their views, or that they doubt whether 
those views will find support either in 
Parliament or in thecountry. Well, my 
Lords, I will not dwell upon that point ; 
nor do I think it necessary to discuss 
the question which the noble Earl rather 
touched upon than seriously raised, as 
to the justification which may exist for 
the agitation that was got up last 
Autumn. That matteris past; but, un- 
doubtedly, if my opinion were asked, I 
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am bound to say that I think, however 
humane may have been the feeling 
which in many cases led men to hold 
the language which they did, that agita- 
tion, in my opinion, did considerable mis- 
chief abroad, because it created a false 
impression as to the real feelings and 
ideas of the English people. That 
matter, however, the noble Earl only 
touched upon in passing, and therefore 
I shall not dwell further upon it. Now, 
the noble Earl said that he rose for the 
purpose of asking for information upon 
various points connected with the Pro- 
tocol which has just been signed. In 
the first place, he complained of the very 
meagre information given to Parliament 
as to the important negotiations which 
have taken place, and he compared the 
scanty Papers just laid on the Table 
with the voluminous character of the 
Blue Books which were presented some 
six weeks ago. My Lords, all I have to 
say in answer to that is, that when we 
are dealing with a matter of this kind 
we are under the necessity of consulting 
not merely our own feelings and con- 
venience, but—the matter being of an 
international character —of consulting 
the feelings and convenience of other 
Powers. The noble Earl says it would 
have been convenient to have seen 
the draft Protocol as it was first pro- 
posed. For my own part, I have 
not the slightest objection to that draft 
Protocol being laid upon the Table. 
I had proposed to lay it; but I do 
not think I commit any breach of 
confidence in saying that I commu- 
nicated with the Russian Ambassador— 
and your Lordships must remember that 
that draft Protocol is his proposition and 
not mine—and he expressed a strong 
opinion that it would be contrary to the 
wish of his Government that the draft 
Protocol should belaid before Parliament. 
Another reason against its production 
was this—that it would have served no 
useful purpose to have laid merely the 
first draft of the Protocol before you, be- 
cause, in consequence of the communi- 
cations which passed between the various 
Governments, that Protocol was altered 
again and again; and if I had presented 
the first draft I should have been equally 
bound to have presented the second, the 
third, the fourth, and the fifth—I really 
do not know how many there were, but 
I think their multiplicity would have 
been rather a source of confusion than of 
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information. I, however, would prefer 
to rest the non-production of the draft 
Protocol on the first of the reasons which 
I have addressed to your Lordships. 
But, my Lords, as far as the general 
substance and purport of the document 
is concerned, it is—subject to certain 
modifications—that which I firstreceived. 
Then the noble Earl goes on to say that 
he does not think the Protocol a business- 
like document. That is a matter of opi- 
nion ; and, as my feelings as the author 
are not concerned, I shall not quarrel 
with the noble Earl on that point. But 
the noble Earl made a more definite ob- 
jection. He said—‘‘ Why did you not 
put in the Protocol the guarantees for 
the execution of the promises of Turkish 
reforms which had been proposed in the 
Conference?”? Well, my Lords, that 
admits of a very easy and simple 
answer. We knew all along that we 
should have considerable difficulties to 
meet not on the one side only, but also 
on the other. The result has been that, 
even modified as the Protocol has been— 
even with the omission of those guaran- 
tees which the noble Earl is so anxious 
to have had inserted—we did not succeed 
in making it acceptable to the Turkish 
Government ;—I leave your Lordships to 
consider whether we should have in- 
creased or improved the prospects of 
getting the Protocol accepted if we had 
put into it that one particular proposition 
to which, as we have every reason to 
know, the strongest objection was enter- 
tained at the time of the Conference. 
Well, then, the noble Earl goes at once 
into a more general criticism of our 
course ; and he says in these negotiations 
we have too much followed the lead of 
Russia, and that we have not sufficiently 
laid down a policy of our own. I must 
remind your Lordships—though I think 
it anything but necessary—what were 
the conditions under which we entered 
upon this negotiation, and what was the 
primary object which we had in view. 
No doubt the reform of Turkish insti- 
tutions was an extremely desirable and 
an extremely important object; but, for 
the moment, the one thing urgent—the 
one thing pressing—the one thing with- 
out which we could not hope to do any 
good with regard to other matters, was 
this—to induce these two Powers, Russia 
and Turkey, who had mutually armed 
one against the other, to abandon their 
attitude of mutual hostility, and to dis- 
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band those immense forces which they 
had gathered. That was the primary 
object which we had in view. The 
question in our minds was this—‘‘ What 
is the least with which Russia will be 
contented, and what is the most we can 
get Turkey to give?’”’ If you say, look- 
ing at the matter from that point of 
view, that we ought not to have nego- 
tiated upon that ground, that is equiva- 
lent to saying we ought to have aban- 
doned, or ought never to have under- 
taken, the work of negotiating between 
Russia and Turkey, which we had been 
engaged in for some months past. Then 
the noble Earl proceeded to discuss the 
bearing of the Protocol upon the Treaty 
of 1856. I do not know that there is 
such a difference between the views 
which he has expressed upon that point 
and those which I entertain, as to make 
it necessary for me to comment upon 
what he said. The noble Earl said that 
he agreed to that part of the Protocol 
which proposed supervision—although 
‘‘supervision” is absolutely a stronger 
term than is used in the document itself 
—by the Representatives of the Powers, 
to see whether the Porte fulfilled the 
promises into which it had entered, and 
he says that he does not object to 
that. Then the noble Earl says that 
although there might be some small 
difference between the two documents, 
still substantially the Protocol and the 
Berlin Memorandum are uearly the 
same. Now, unfortunately, I have not 
the Berlin Memorandum with me; and 
if I had I should not try the patience of 
the House by reading out the paragraphs 
one after the other in order that youmight 
compare them—but there is no doubt in 
my mind that there is the widest possible 
difference between the one document 
and the other. I pass by what is suffi- 
ciently notorious, that the Berlin Memo- 
randum was the result of an agreement 
between three Powers only, placed be- 
fore us with the alternative of either 
accepting or rejecting it at very short 
notice, as if the proposition was one in 
the formation of which and in the pro- 
positions of which we were in no way 
concerned. I do not wish to dwell upon 
that; and certainly I should disclaim 
the idea thrown out by the noble 
Earl that our diplomatic action in re- 

ard to that Berlin Memorandum had 

een governed by any consideration of 
pique, or of offence taken at the rather 
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before us. The noble Earl does not 
allege that there is anything to that 
effect in the Correspondence which has 
been laid before Parliament, or in any 
language held by Members of the 
Cabinet in Parliament; but he seemed 
to think there was an indication that 
such was the case in a speech delivered 
by a right hon. and much respected 
Colleague of mine to his constituents. 
Well, my Lords, surely there is a very 
wide difference between the language 
which you hold in diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and the language which is held at 
such meetings as that. It is a fair mat- 
ter of argument for anyone addressing an 
English audience to hint that we consider 
we have been treated unceremoniously in 
the matter of the Berlin Memorandum : 
while it would have been utterly out of 
place on our part, and would have shown 
an utter want of dignity and self-respect, 
if we had evinced the slightest trace of 
annoyance or offence in our diplomatic 
correspondence on the subject. To return 
to the more important point with regard 
to the resemblance or the difference 
between these two documents. I would 
just point out that the Berlin Memo- 
randum set out that if certain results 
were not obtained within a very short 
date ‘‘ efficacious measures” — those 
are the words—should be employed to 
obtain them. Now, read by the light of 
subsequent events, nobody can doubt 
what the “efficacious measures” of the 
Berlin Memorandum really meant. They 
meant military occupation, and we, 
from first to last, have utterly declined 
to give even an apparent sanction to 
such a step. Now, my Lords, what is 
it that we have promised in the last 
paragraph of the Protocol—as to which 
some persons have laboured, but I think 
with signal ill-success, to show that it at 
least implies, if it does not express, the 
idea of coercion? What it amounts to 
is really this—that if certain things are 
not done by the Turkish Government— 
we being the judges whether they have 
been done or not—then at some time 
which is not fixed—we being the judges 
whether that time has arrived — we 
will proceed, in common with the other 
Powers, to see what we will do. If 
you choose to criticize that undertak- 
ing as binding us to remarkably little 
in any sense, I am inclined to agree 
with you; but I submit there is a 
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very wide difference between an un- 
dertaking of the kind I have described 
and those ‘efficacious measures” of 
the Berlin Memorandum, which, every- 
one knew, referred to the ultimate em- 
loyment of military force. The noble 

arl said it was a matter for regret that 
we did not come to some understanding 
with the other Powers about that Berlin 
Memorandum; because, if all the Powers 
of Europe had been united, there was 
no question that Turkey would have 
given way. Well, my Lords, the as- 
sumption that all the Powers would 
have been united is a very large one; 
and I must say that I think it extremely 
doubtful, judging by the light of subse- 
quent events, whether, even if there had 
been that union of all the Powers in 
making demands on Turkey which 
some of them would not have been pre- 
pared to enforce, a union of that sort 
would have induced the Porte to aban- 
don the line of action which it had 
taken up. That is not a question of 
theory only. All the Powers of Europe 
did unite at the Conference; and I 
do not hesitate to say, looking at the 
matter as we are able to do now, that 
nothing would have ensured the require- 
ments of the Berlin Memorandum being 
acted upon except the employment of 
force. Well, then, the noble Earl went 
on to a matter to which I do not ascribe 
quite so much importance as he does. 
He is very anxious to know which of the 
two Declarations which appear as an- 
nexes to the Protocol was made first 
—the English or the Russian. The 
noble Earl is more experienced in diplo- 
macy than I am, and he may see an im- . 
portance in this matter which escapes 
my observation. As a matter of fact, 
the Russian Declaration preceded mine 
in point of time; but I do not know that 
either on the part of the Russian Am- 
bassador or mine any importance was 
attached to that fact at the moment. 
The two Declarations were put in at the 
same meeting at which the Protocol was 
signed ; and, appended to it, they form 
a single document. Then the noble Earl 
asks was this Russian Declaration elicited 
by any demand made on the part of the 
English Government? It was only so 
elicited in this sense—We had asked 
whether the Russian Government would 
be prepared to disarm in the event of 
this Protocol being signed? We said 
that we saw no particular advantage in 
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entering into an engagement of this kind 
—it was not our plan; it was not de- 
vised by us. The Russian Government 
asked us to sign a document of this na- 
ture, giving as their reason that they 
were anxious to disarm; but that it was 
impossible for them to disband their 
army, and so appear to retreat in the 
face of Turkey, unless they had some- 
thing to show that .in the propositions 
which they had put forward they had 
the sympathy and support of Europe. 
I do not pledge myself to the precise 
form of words ; but there is no question 
that the object with which the Russian 
Government asked us to sign this Pro- 
tocol was to give them, as they said, an 
excuse for demobilization. I think it 
was a very natural and proper answer to 
that remark to say—‘‘If we go out of 
our way to sign a Protocol which we do 
not consider of any particular advantage 
to us, what guarantee will you give us 
that it will accomplish the object for 
which you profess to ask for it? If the 
Protocol is signed, will you demobilize 
or not?” The Russian Government said 
they could not give a promise of that 
kind; and they put forward reasons of 
which I am not inclined to dispute the 
validity. They said, in the first place— 
“Peace has not been concluded with 
Montenegro, and if Montenegro is again 
invaded we cannot promise to disarm 
and leave Montenegro to its fate.” Again 
they said—‘‘It is possible that fresh 
massacres may take place; and if that is 
the case, it will be impossible for us to 
withdraw our troops from the frontier.” 
Well, we admitted that there was a cer- 
tain validity in that reply ; and then we 
devised the very simple expedient of this 
Declaration, which comes to this—‘‘ You 
say you ask us to sign a certain docu- 
ment for a certain purpose. We will 
sign it for that purpose, but we will add 
to it a condition which, if that purpose 
is not accomplished, will prevent its being 
used for any other purpose.” My Lords, 
that is the whole history of the Declara- 
tion on which the noble Earl has com- 
mented. Then the noble Earl asks— 
“Did you consult the other Powers as 
to your intention to make this Declara- 
tion?” I do not, speaking off-hand, 
remember in what form it was commu- 
nicated to the other Powers, but we made 
no secret of our intention in that respect. 
I am certain that it was known to the 
Representatives of the European Powers 
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here, and from the language which they 
held on the matter, and from such means 
of information as I possess, I do not be- 
lieve that any objection or disapproval of 
that Declaration was either expressed or 
feltin any quarter. The noble Earl says 
he very much prefers the form of the 
Italian Declaration, and asks why we did 
not follow it? For the best of all possible 
reasons—that I did not hearof the Italian 
Declaration until after I had signed my 
own. Then the noble Earl says that 
there is one grave objection to the course 
of proceeding which we took—which was 
this—that it was in the power of Turkey, 
without reference to any other Power, to 
render the Protocol altogether ineffec- 
tual. This, my Lords, is quite true. 
But recollect what was the object of the 
Protocol. We were endeavouring to 
mediate between Russia and Turkey. 
In a mediation of that kind, if one party 
refuses to accept mediation—no matter 
what form the negotiation may take, no 
matter what course you may follow, that 
one party can, by refusal, entirely pre- 
vent the success of your mediation. No 
doubt it was in the power of Turkey to 
render the Protocol inoperative ; but my 
contention is that precisely the same ob- 
jection would apply to any other method 
of mediation which might have been 
adopted. It may be asked why we took 
this course—why we consented to sign a 
document of this kind? My answer is 
this—we were bound to assume, when 
the Russian Government came and told 
us that they were wanting ar excuse for 
disarmament, that in that expression of 
opinion they were really sincere. If that 
were 80, it was obviously our duty to help 
them by removing every obstacle in the 
way of peace. If, on the other hand—I 
do not say that the fact is so, I only put it 
forward as an hypothesis—but if you 
were to suppose that from the beginning 
there had tie no real intention on the 
part of Russia of making peace, but 
that her only object was to secure a con- 
venient casus belli, then I say on that 
hypothesis our best course was to do 
what we did; because, in the event of 
our refusing to take that course, it is per- 
fectly certain that the whole responsibi- 
lity and whole blame would be laid upon 
our shoulders. My Lords, I think I have 
answered the questions which the noble 
Earl has put; and probably, under the 
present circumstances, your Lordships 
will be of opinion that I act wisely in 
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abstaining from any speculations as to 
the future. 

Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he thought some of their Lord- 
ships must have been struck by the 
disclaimer of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) when, in the course 
of his remarks, he said that even if this 
Protocol, and the Declaration attached 
to it, was, as had been suggested by the 
noble Earl who preceded him, an un- 
business-like document, he did not con- 
sider himself to be responsible for its 
unbusiness-like character, on the ground 
that he was not the author of the 
Paper. Now, among the signatures ap- 
pended to the Protocol was that of the 
noble Earl himself, and he presumed 
that the noble Earl would not have 
signed it if he had not been responsible 
for its contents. Persons who happened 
to be in embarrassed circumstances 
sometimes obtained loans of money by 
affixing their signatures to bills; but he 
should be much surprised if a person 
doing so were to argue that he was not 
responsible for the bill because he had 
not drawn up the terms of it. What- 
ever opinions might be entertained as 
to the points debated to-night, there 
could, he thought, be little difference of 
opinion on the point that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been singularly unfor- 
tunate in attaining those ends which 
they had from time to time put forward 
publicly as the objects of their policy. 
The Prime Minister, at an early stage in 
these negotiations, made a statement to 
the effect that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to uphold 
the Treaties of 1856. He (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) could not conceive, how- 
ever, how a more serious blow could 
have been struck against those Treaties 
than had been inflicted by the Protocol 
which laid on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ House. At another time we 
heard that it was the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire 
which must be the special object of the 
solicitude of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
But the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire were never more 
seriously threatened than at the present 
moment. Again, the head of the Go- 
vernment had told them that the great 
object they had in view was the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. We had had no 
statement from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment to the effect that the condition of 
the Christians was in any way improved. 
Finally, we had heard that the object 
of these negotiations was the mainte- 
nance of the peace of Europe. He 
feared, however, that the peace of 
Europe was not worth many days’— 
perhaps not many hours’ purchase. In 
the face of allthese failures, surely it was 
our duty to watch narrowly every fresh 
step taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and no step could be much more 
important than that involved in the 
Protocol. In order to appreciate fully 
the importance of the change which the 
Protocol involved, it was necessary that 
we should carry our minds back from 
this—the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of these events—to the state 
of affairs when the last chapter was 
closed by the failure of the Conference 
at Constantinople. Let him remind the 
House what was the position this country 
then occupied in the European concert. 
In the first place, the language of the 
Powers was at that time the language 
of absolute unanimity. Secondly, they 
were agreed in demanding certain very 
specific reforms, and they solemnly 
placed on record their belief that 
those reforms could not be obtained 
without certain guarantees for their 
execution; and lastly, we had made it 
known to both parties in this dispute 
that we had no intention of allowing 
ourselves to be drawn into it except in 
so far as diplomatic pressure and inter- 
vention were concerned. How complete 
a change had since occurred! The lan- 
guage of the Powers was no longer 
unanimous. The Declarations affixed 
to the Protocol disclosed a state of things 
far removed from unanimity. It was a 
symphony, but it was a symphony of 
discord. Again, what had become of 
the reforms, and the guarantees for 
their execution, on which we had in- 
sisted at Constantinople? There was 
not a word about these guarantees in 
the Protocol, and as for the part 
which this country would have to play 
in these transactions, if he had merely 
read the document and not listened to 
the explanations of the noble Earl op- 

site, he should have said that Her 

ajesty’s Government had assumed, by 
the signature of the Protocol, a lia- 
bility very different from any liability 
they had incurred before—because they 
had placed on record for the first time 
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that they, with the other Powers, had 
undertaken the pacification of the East. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had 
explained to-night that the words did 
not bear this construction; but he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) maintained 
that any person reading the Protocol for 
the first time would consider, on the con- 
trary, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had bound themselves by diplomatic or 
other means to see‘that the present 
state of affairs in the East was not al- 
lowed to continue. It was, therefore, 
right for noble Lords on that side of the 
House to ask what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had to say in justification of 
this change. The explanation of the 
noble Earl opposite was almost cynical 
in its candour. The noble Earl told 
their Lordships that the Protocol was 
accepted because it was the only means 
which Her Majesty’s Government saw 
by which peace could be maintained. 
Peace was, to use the noble Earl’s ex- 
pression, the one thing urgent at the 
time. Now, he ventured to say that, 
although the Protocol might give Her 
Majesty’s Government the prospect of a 
short breathing time, they should have 
hesitated to sign a paper which so com- 
pletely condemned—he might almost 
say stultified —their previous action 
during these negotiations. The Pro- 
tocol expressed, or ought to express, 
the solemn convictions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They said they 
had grounds for hoping the Porte would 
profit by the present lull to apply ener- 
getically such measures as would produce 
a real improvement in the condition of 
the Christian population, which was con- 
sidered indispensable to the tranquillity 
of Europe. What were these “‘ grounds 
for hoping” that the position of the 
Christians would be improved? The 
only grounds mentioned in the Protocol 
were the promises volunteered by the 
Porte itself. But over and over again 
those promises had been declared by the 
noble Earl and his Colleagues to be 
positively worthless. At the very outset 
the noble Earl opposite, when giving in- 
structions to the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), who represented 
this country at Constantinople, told him 
on no account to believe any of the 
Turkish promises. Again, the noble Earl, 
writing to the noble Marquess on the 
20th of November last, had warned him 
that—‘‘The mere announcement of re- 
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as sufficient.”” The Protocol referred to 
the Circular of the 13th of February, 
1876; but that Circular was a document 
which had come in for a large share of the 
condemnation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The noble Marquess, writing to 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on January 13, 1877, 
said— 

“These reforms have already been promised 
in the Note of the 13th of February, 1875... . 
and the two first had previously been promised 
in the Hatti-Humayoun of 1856. A renewal of 
these promises, if it is accompanied by adequate 
guarantees of performance, would be a valuable 
concession, but without any such guarantees 
little practical advantage is likely to be ob- 
tained by reiterating the proclamation of these 
reforms.” —[ Turkey, No. 2 (1877) p. 304.] 

If Her Majesty’s Government placed 
confidence in the good intentions of the 
Porte now, why was it necessary to ex- 
pose this country to the humiliation of 
a diplomatic defeat at Constantinople? 
Why was it necessary to supersede Sir 
Henry Elliot, and to send out, in the 
person of the noble Marquess opposite, 
a highly-skilled advocate, whose conduct 
at Constantinople we all applauded, but 
whose language increased the humilia- 
tion this country must have felt when 
the Conference ended without any good 
results at all? But not only were 
Turkish professions and promises not 
more valuable or entitled to respect 
now than they were at the time when 
Her Majesty’s Government had ex- 
pressed its disbelief in them: they were 
less valuable and less entitled to respect 
than at the time of the Conference, for we 
had had in the interim considerable ex- 
perience. He would ask their Lordships 
whether any of the engagements made 
by the Turks within the last few months 
had been fulfilled? Why, they had not 
even, in spite of promises and the de- 
nunciations of the noble Earl, carried 
out the sentences passed on those 
who had been sentenced for the most 
heinous crimes by their own Courts of 
Law. But that was not all. We had 
to bear in mind that what the noble 
Marquess opposite called the one mo- 
tive power at the back of the Con- 
ference would be removed by this Pro- 
tocol. How could we, after Russia had 
consented to a disarmament, expect 
Turkey to be more desirous than she 
was before to carry into effect the wishes 
of the European Governments? The 
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chances of these reforms being volun- 
tarily carried out by the Porte were, 
therefore, smaller than ever, and the 
Protocol gave us no information with 
regard to the means which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would adopt in 
order to secure their execution in the 
event of the too probable failure of the 
Porte. Our engagement was a con- 
tingent engagement only, and he ven- 
tured to say that of all the objection- 
able forms of bargain to which a great 
country could bind itself, a contingent 
bargain of that kind was the worst. The 
danger of such a bargain was very much 
increased when it was found to be em- 
barrassed by such reservations as were 
appended to the document of which he 
was speaking. The Protocol, it was 
said, was to be null and void in a certain 
event; but he wished the noble Earl had 
informed the House how much of it was 
to be null and void. We could not, in 
the first place, well recede from the posi- 
tion which we had accepted of being 
responsible, in some degree at least, for 
the pacifiation of the East; nor could we 
retreat from the programme which had 
been urged by the noble Marquess op- 
posite at the Conference at Constanti- 
nople. Again, he presumed we did not 
wish to withdraw our affirmation of the 
interest we took in the improvement of 
the condition of the Christian population 
of Turkey. It came, therefore, to this 
—that he supposed what we did intend 
to withdraw from was the concluding 
paragraph, the only portion of the docu- 
ment which had the appearance of 
pledging this country to action ; but 
which, after the speech of the noble 
Earl, meant nothing at all. Besides, 
let the House consider for a moment 
the number of contingencies on which 
the operation of the Protocol was made 
to depend. It was to come into effect 
if peace were made between Turkey 
and Montenegro, if the Porte carried out 
certain reforms which, so far as this 
country was aware, it was not likely to 
carry out, if Russia was satisfied with 
those reforms, and if disarmament fol- 
lowed. All those conditions were to be 
fulfilled before the Protocol could have 
any effect at all. Now, for his own part, 
he did not think that the policy of a 
great country ought to be made to de- 
pend on such eventualities. We had 
placed ourselves in a position of incur- 
ring very great liability. He wanted to 
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know in what coin the noble Earl meant 
to meet those obligations ?—because at 
resent the House was without any in- 
ormation on the subject. These reser- 
vations were the outcome of the caution 
of the noble Earl; but he feared, he 
might add, that, despite all those pre- 
cautions, the peace of Europe would 
before long be disturbed. The noble 
Karl had said, with justice, that it was 
difficult for him to give their Lordships 
any further information with respect to 
the prospects of peace or war; but he 
must express a hope that if any opening 
were still left for intervention, Her 
Majesty’s Government would spare no 
effort in order to avert the evil by which 
Europe was now threatened. Should 
war, unfortunately, break out, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was afraid 
many like himself would think some 
share of responsibility attached to the 
Government who had from the outset 
hesitated between two lines of policy. 
They might have adopted a policy of 
strict non-intervention, or the policy in- 
dicated by the noble Marquess opposite 
at Constantinople, who used language 
which was intelligible only upon the 
assumption that if it was disregarded 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to act in accordance with it. There 
was much to be said in favour of either 
of these policies—there was nothing to 
be said in favour of that hesitation be- 
tween the two which had marked the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We had to choose between complete 
abstention and active interference. We 
had sought to obtain the immunities of 
the one and the credit of the other, and 
our failure had been humiliating to our- 
selves, calamitous to those whom we 
sought to protect, and disastrous to the 
peace of Europe. 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY was under- 
stood to say that in the remarks which 
he on a former occasion made in refer- 
ence to Sir Henry Elliot, he did not for 
@ moment mean to imply that he had 
not worked hard and conscientiously in 
the discharge of his duties, or that he 
did not adequately represent the policy 
of the Government; but that his views 
were so strongly in favour of Turkey, 
and were expressed with so little dis- 
guise, as to render him not peculiarly 
well fitted to be the Representative of 
this country at Constantinople. Coming, 
however, to the Protocol, he could come 
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to no other conclusion than that it was 
of no use whatever. If there was to be 
eace it was not wanted, while if war 
roke out it fell to the ground. In the 
one case it was null and in the other 
void. He did not think it necessary, 
therefore, to comment upon its several 
clauses. But there was something be- 
yond it which was of the greatest pos- 
sible consequence, and that was what 
would result from it? The most startling 
thing he had heard that evening was 
that the Protocol had been signed at 
the request of Russia as an excuse for 
mobilization. If, he might add, the Pro- 
tocol had in itself no meaning, it was 
rendered still more invalid by the De- 
clarations which were appended to it, 
and which were made to turn on certain 
eventualities, which, in all likelihood, 
would never occur. They had not, at all 
events, happened so far as things had 
gone at present. A great deal was said, 
too, about an European war ;—but he 
could see no reason why any war which 
occurred between Russia and Turkey 
should extend to the rest of Europe. He 
could not conceive for a single moment 
that any other Power could have any 
object, or aim, or motive, in making the 
war of greater magnitude than it would 
be between Russia and Turkey, should 
they unfortunately come to blows. At 
any rate, Turkey had had ample warn- 
ing that this country would not come to 
her assistance. Turkey seemed to sup- 
pose that she could resist all moral sua- 
sion and set her face against Europe, 
and Russia had taken upon herself the 
task of showing Turkey that she was 
wrong. As to the action taken by the 
Government in isolating itself from Rus- 
sia, he could only say that while he did 
not desire to cast any blame upon them, 
it was not such as,in his opinion, was 
likely to promote peace—the declared 

object which they had in view. 
House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 16th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] —Sztecr Commirrez — Public 
Offices and Buildings (Metropolis), appointed. 
Surpty—Resolutions [Sth April] reported. 


The Earl of Dudley 





Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
36] Libraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) * 
136]. 
Committee — Report—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny ; 
Settled Estates (re-comm.) * [61]. 
Considered as amended—Game Laws (Scotland) 
Amendment [122]. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — UNIVER. 
SITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
BILL (PETITION FOR ALTERATION). 


ORDER FOR DISCHARGE. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to call at- 
tention to a Petition from the University 
of Oxford presented on the 9th of April 
by the Secretary of State for War. It 
had 122 signatures of graduates, Heads 
of Houses, Professors, &c.; but there 
was only one name signed to the Petition 
itself ; the others, instead of being signed 
to the Petition, were on separate pieces 
of paper and attached to the Petition by 
a string, which was contrary to rule. 
There was, however, a greater irregu- 
larity, which was that the names of five 
of the petitioners from Trinity College 
were in the same handwriting. The 
attention of the Petitions Committee had 
been called to the subject, and they had 
reported on it; but, considering that 
the Petition proceeded from men of the 
highest intelligence, he thought it neces- 
sary to call attention to the matter in 
a manner likely to attract notice. He 
begged to move that the Order be 
discharged; but, if the House was of 
opinion that such a course was not re- 
quired, he should not persevere with the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order [9th April]. That the 
said Petition do lie upon the Table, be 
read, and discharged.”—(Mr. J. R. 
Yorke.) 


Smr CHARLES FORSTER said, that 
as no mala fides was attributed, and as 
the irregularities were probably the re- 
sult of want of acquaintance with the 
rules of the House, it would be an 
extreme course if the Motion were 

ressed. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he had not 
the slightest doubt that the Petition was 
bond fide, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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QUESTIONS. 
3.0. 


METROPOLIS — THE CORDWAINERS’ 
COMPANY—CHARITY TRUSTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS (for Mr. Jamezs) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to an inquest into the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Mary 
Ann Nash, held by Mr. Humphreys on 
the 6th instant; whether it was stated 
in evidence that the deceased was in 
receipt of £5 a-year from the Cord- 
wainers’ Company, which was to be 
forfeited in the event of her receiving 
parochial relief; whether the medical 
man stated that the cause of death was 
starvation, and that he had never known 
a worse case; whether the jury returned 
a verdict to that effect, adding that the 
regulations laid down by the Company 
compelled a family to starve, and re- 
questing the coroner to write to the 
Company on the subject ; if the coroner 
has complied with the jury’s request ; 
and, if there would be any objection to 
lay a Copy of his Letter before the 
House ? 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he believed it was true, as stated at 
the inquest in question, that the deceased 
was in receipt of £5 a-year from the 
Cordwainers’ Company, and the medical 
man did state that the cause of death 
was starvation; but it was untrue that 
the regulations laid down by the Com- 
pany had anything at all to do with the 
case. The sum so allowed the woman 
was out of money which they had to dis- 
pose of under charity trusts, subject: to 
and under direction of the Charity Com- 
mission; but certain clauses of the will 
bequeathing it to the Company specifi- 
cally stated that such allowances were 
not to be made to those who were in 
receipt of parochial relief. No further 
application was ever made to the Cord- 
wainers’ Company for any sum out of 
their ordinary funds, and they had no 
power to alter the conditions under 
which the sum allowed was given. 


CRIMINAL LAW — INQUEST ON MR. 
GEORGE WOOD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, Whether his intention has been 
called to the mysterious death of the late 
Mr. George Wood, of 296, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, as disclosed in the ‘‘ Whitehall 
Review ’’ of the 3lst March last; and, 
whether it is his intention to take any 
steps to obtain a full investigation into 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had that day seen the copy of 
the depositions taken at the inquest, and 
he should be glad to show them to the 
hon. and learned Member if he desired 
it. The coroner reported that the jury 
were unanimous, and that he agreed 
with them in their finding. He (Mr. 
Cross) had no reason to suppose that the 
coroner had conducted the inquiry in an 
improper manner. 


INDIA—THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 
QUESTIONS. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to some passages in a speech delivered 
by the Viceroy of India, at a Convoca- 
tion of the Calcutta University, in which 
Lord Lytton expresses views regarding 
a new classification of civil appointments, 
and the necessity for the stoppage or 
rigid restriction of the present system 
of supplying young civil servants from 
England ; and, if he can say whether the 
views of the Viceroy had the concurrence 
of the other Members of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State 
before being thus publicly announced to 
the Native Communi 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
I have read with great interest the 
speech alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and in order to explain the purport 
of that speech, it will be necessary very 
shortly to state what the law is as re- 
gards these appointments in India. By 
an Act passed in 1861 Parliament 
specially reserved certain classes of ap- 
pointments for the Indian Civil Service, 
entrance into that Service being by com- 
petition alone. In 1870 another Act of 
Parliament was passed, by which special 
facilities were given for the employment 
of Natives of India in offices and places 
hitherto reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service, subject to rules to be prescribed 
by the Governor General in Council and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Some necessary delay occurred 
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in framing these rules, but they were 
finally agreed to in May, 1875. Such 
being the law, Lord Lytton took an ap- 
propriate opportunity of alluding to it at 
some length. He pointed out the prac- 
tical difficulties of carrying out the latter 
Act, and the necessity of acting cautiously 
in “a matter in which one false step 
might be irrevocable and the mischief 
of it beyond calculation.” He also 
pointed out that whatever was done 
should be carried out in such a way as 
to affect as little as was possible the pro- 
motion of the Civil Service ; and he con- 
cluded by saying that if Natives were 
to be admitted to certain of the posts 
hitherto reserved for the Civil Service, 
it would be in his view advisable to re- 
classify the appointments, in order that 
the annual supply of civil servants from 
England might be properly regulated. 
The objects the Viceroy had in view 
seem to the Secretary of State to be in 
conformity with the intentions of an Im- 
perial Act of Parliament. At the same 
time, I can assure the hon. Gentleman 
that no reduction upon the supply of 
young civilians now sanctioned is in im- 
mediate contemplation; and that if in 
future years any such reduction is ne- 
cessary, it will be carried out in such a 
way as to avoid impairing the efficiency 
of the Service, or the quality of the can- 
didates competing for that Service. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it has been definitely decided 
that from next year candidates for the 
India Civil Service are to go up for 
examination between the ages of 17 and 
19; if so, from what date this rate would 
take effect ; and, whether the candidates 
passing the first examination on those 
terms are to be allowed, as heretofore, 
£150 a-year for two years while at the 
universities, on the condition that they 
subsequently successfully passed the final 
examination ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: There 
will be two examinations in 1878, one 
for the last of the candidates selected 
under the older system, the other for the 
first of those who come under the new. 
To this last examination all candidates 
will be admitted who are 17 years of 
age and are under 19 years of age 
on January 1 previous. In future years 
the candidates must be under 19 on 
June 1 of the year in which they are 
examined. With respect to the second 


Lord George Hamilton 


{COMMONS} 
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part of the Question, I have to answer it 
in the affirmative. I cannot say at what 
date the first examination under the new 
system will be held. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—THE LONDON DAIRIES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true that cattle are kept in the 
dairies in London, or premises apper- 
taining thereto, in places defective in 
light and air, and not favourable to the 
health of the animals; and, whether he 
has considered the desirability, having 
regard to the existence of cattle plague 
for three months in and about London, 
of forbidding the keeping of cattle within 
the Metropolis, and, if necessary, of 
obtaining powers from Parliament for 
that purpose ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, a large 
number of cowsheds in London are, I 
fear, as the hon. and learned Baronet 
says, in a very defective condition in 
regard to sanitary arrangements—a 
condition of things not altogether un- 
known, I am afraid, in other districts, 
both town and country. The question, 
however, of prohibiting the keeping of 
any cattle whatever within the metro- 

olisis a very large one, and though the 

overnment are taking very stringent 
measures to deal with the cattle plague 
in London, we are not prepared, with 
our present information, to propose to 
Parliament to take the extreme measure 
of forbidding all cattle being kept within 
its limits. 


NAVY—CLAIMS OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Why the Memorial, 
dated 12th February 1873, endorsed by 
the note of the Right honourable Richard 
Assheton Cross, and signed by Sir 
Thomas Bazley, M.P., and Mr. Henry 
Brinsley Sheridan, M.P., on the case 
and claims of Mr. John Clare, the in- 
ventor, Linge ot designer, promoter, 
and upholder of the Metal Ship-building 
of the State Navy since 1853, and the 
plaintiff in ‘Clare v. The Queen,”’ has 
neither been replied to nor acted upon 
by either the Admiralty or Treasury 
departments, and that after Her Ma- 
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jesty the Queen’s command, bearing 
date 13th May 1874, to Mr. Clare ‘to 
apply to the Government departments ”’ 
for the liquidation of his claims on the 
British Nation; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay the said Memorial, 
and the Letter that accompanied it to 
the Right honourable W. E. Gladstone, 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that Mr. 
Clare brought an action against the 
Crown in 1873, and a verdict was then 
given against him. Subsequently a 
letter to the late Prime Minister, and a 
memorial, undated and unsigned, were 
sent, but no answer to either was given 
by Mr. Gladstone. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the present Government did 
not think it necessary to take any further 
steps in the-matter; but there was no 
objection to that memorial being laid on 
the Table. 


CRIMINAL LAW—DEATH OF A DIBS- 
CHARGED PRISONER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to an account in the “ Liverpool Daily 
Post”? of an inquest on the body of a 
prisoner recently discharged from Walton 
Gaol; and, if so, whether he will direct 
a post-mortem examination of the body 
to be made, and a fresh inquiry to be 
held ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, it would be impossible to order a 
post-mortem examination ; and, if it could 
be done, no good would result from it. 
The unfortunate prisoner died as long 
ago as the 18th of February of virulent 
small-pox. An inquest was held by one 
of the most experienced coroners in the 
country, who took the precaution of 
having a perfectly independent medical 
gentleman called in order to give his 
opinion of the case before the jury. The 
jury were a most intelligent jury, and 
gave patient attention to the case, and 
the result of their verdict was that the 
boy died of virulent small-pox, which 
apparently came on very suddenly. The 
visiting justices made a searching in- 
quiry, and said they could find no 
trace of any treatment in the gaol 
which called for any remark on their 
part. Under these circumstances, I 
consider it is not desirable to hold 
another inquiry. 
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WILD FOWL PRESERVATION ACT— 
SALE OF WILD FOWL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in consequence of the admitted 
evasion of the Wild Fowl Preservation 
Act, 1876, he will place that Act in the 
same relative position as the Salmon 
Preservation Act, 24th and 25th years of 
Victoria, chapter 109, section 19, whereby 
the burden of proving the commodity ex- 
posed for sale during close time is im- 
ported is thrown on the salesman? He 
further asked, if the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been called to 
two cases reported in the ‘Times’ of 
that morning, where the presiding ma- 
gistrates appeared to have come to dif- 
ferent cnehiiaen ? 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
two police-court cases reported in The 
Times of that morning. He hoped the 
question raised would be settled in one 
of them by a Superior Court, and until 
some decision was arrived at he did not 
think it would be expedient to legislate 
with the object referred to in the Ques- 
tion. 


ARMY—CAMPAIGN IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA—MEDAL FOR TROOPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
intended to grant a medal in recognition 
of the arduous and gallant services of 
the Officers and Troops engaged in the 
late campaign in the Malay Peninsula? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
while I am willing to give the greatest 
credit to the gallantry of the troops em- 
ployed in the Malay Peninsula, it is not 
thought to be of a character to require a 
medal. 


RAILWAYS—LANCASHIRE AND YORK- 
SHIRE RAILWAY—HARRISON’S LE- 
VEL CROSSING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, What steps, if any, 
are being taken by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company to remedy 
the dangerous condition of Harrison’s 
level crossing, by which five lives have 
already been sacrificed ? 

Smr CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that an inquiry was being held, 
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and when the Report of the Inspector 
was received, he would lay it on the 
Table of the House. 


SPAIN—THE SOOLOO ARCHIPELAGO, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If a treaty has been signed by 
England and Germany with Spain in 
regard to the Sooloo Islands; and, if 
so, to state the nature of it, and lay a 
Copy of the same upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that a 
Treaty had been signed at Madrid by 
the Representatives of Germany, Eng- 
land, and Spain; and the Protocol as 
well as the Despatches relating toit would 
be laid on the Table of the House to- 
morrow. 


TURKEY—ALLEGED CRUELTY TO A 
TURKISH STUDENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived respecting the case of the student 
alleged to have died in the circum- 
stances telegraphed to the ‘‘Times”’ last 
week, contradicted by Musurus Pasha, 
but described more fully in a letter pub- 
lished in the “‘ Times ”’ that morning ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, my hon. Friend 
has no doubt seen the explanation which 
Musurus Pasha has given with respect to 
this matter, and which hasbeen published 
in Zhe Times newspaper. We sent a 
telegram on the subject to Mr. Jocelyn, 
and he has ascertained that no student 
at the Military School was bastinadoed. 


TURKEY—RUSSIAN OFFICERS IN 
SERVIA.—QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether the Government has received 
any information of the fact stated in the 
‘Morning Post” of to-day, that on the 
8rd instant, while Russia was insisting 
upon the immediate disarmament of 
Turkey, the Russian Colonel Milorado- 
vitch, together with four other Russian 
officers, was engaged in Servia in reor- 
ganising the lately disbanded corps of 
volunteers for the service of the Russian 
Government ? 


Sir Charles Adderley 


{COMMONS} 
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Atrocities.— Question. 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we have heard 
that an agent of the Moscow Slav Com- 
mittee has been endeavouring to procure 
recruits in Belgrade to join Despotovitch, 
the insurrectionary leader in Herzego- 
vina, and has been especially trying to 
get volunteers from the disbanded corps 
which served during the war with Turkey 
under Colonel Miloradovitch ; but we 
have not heard that the latter was him- 
self engaged in recruiting. By the last 
reports it appears that the office of this 
agent had been closed. 


TURKEY — THE BULGARIAN ATROCI. 
TIES—SENTENCES ON CRIMINALS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When it is likely that the account of 
arrests, sentences, and execution of sen- 
tences, on account of the Bulgarian 
rising and its suppression, for which 
Her Majesty’s Government telegraphed 
to Constantinople on or soon after the 
12th of February, will be in the pos- 
session of the House; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are in possession 
of any information proving that, at the 
commencement of that rising, six Turkish 
policemen were burnt slowly to death in 
quicklime by the insurgents ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply, Sir, to the 
first part of the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reference to the ac- 
count which we have been endeavouring 
to get for some time in consequence of a 
Return which he moved for, I have to 
state that we have received the Returns 
with regard to the sentences and execu- 
tions of the prisoners under the commis- 
sions held at Philippopolis, Sophia, and 
Adrianople. Mr. Jocelyn has been using 
his best endeavours to get at the facts, 
and we have received several telegrams 
from him on the subject of obtaining 
further information as to other places. 
The Returns which we have already re- 
ceived will be laid on the Table when- 
ever the right hon. Gentleman expresses 
a wish on the subject; the others will 
be as soonas possible. In regard to the 
second part of the Question, the House 
is, no doubt, aware that in the Blue 
Books that were presented last year, 
Mr. Monson reported to our agent at 

, in April, 1876, that it was stated 
in that place that some Zaptiehs had 
been burnt alive; but that relates to a 
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Mutiny Bill. 


different part of the country to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to. With regard to Bulgaria, we did 
hear that in September last, at Bilovar, 
some Zaptiehs were killed at the time 
that the burning of the station took 
place. There was also a report, which 
was mentioned at the time, that some 
Zaptiehs had been covered with petroleum 
and burnt; but it will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that Mr. Baring’s 
remarks upon that subject showed the 
story to be utterly untrue. In regard to 
Zaptiehs being burnt to death in quick- 
lime, I cannot find anything in the 
Papers relating to the subject that have 
been presented to the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman, in regard to the 
particulars mentioned by Mr. Monson, 
referred to in the report regarding the 
affairs at Ragusa, ether he has pro- 
vided us with all the information, which 
seems to have been rather undefined, as 
to time and place; and whether he has 
been able to verify or to disprove that 
report, or can afford any clue by which 
we may clear up those points ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir. The only in- 
formation is contained in the despatches 
to which I have already referred, and in 
those despatches it will be remembered 
there is an explanation by the Turkish 
Government of the reasons for their hav- 
ing been obliged to resort to the appoint- 
ment of Bashi-Bazouks. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
o-oo — 


MUTINY BILL. 

(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, The Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Stanley.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 12th April. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 94 to 103, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 104 (Militia may be attached 
to regular forces). 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, in line 7, after 
“* passed,’’ to insert the words— 

“Provided, That no Militia officer shall be 
eligible to command any portion of the Regular 
Forces, unless such officer belongs to a regiment 
or corps which is at the time embodied for ser- 
vice or assembled for training.” 


VOL, CCXXXIII. [rurep series. }. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, as 
he did not wish to put any slight on the 
Militia officers, he could not assent to 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
General, because it provided for a con- 
tingency which was not likely to happen, 
and which could not happen without the 
cognizance of the military authorities. 
He could assure the hon. and gallant 
General that the military authorities 
would take care that the Regular Troops 
should always be commanded by officers 
of the Army. He should not like, there- 
fore, to insert a provision which might 
be thought to cast a slight on Militia 
officers. 

GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought that the feelings of the Regular 
Forces as well as of the Militia should 
be considered. 

CotoneL MURE objected to the 
Amendment, and hoped that the Secre- 
tary of State for War would not give 
way. 

Amendment negatived. 


Committee. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 105 agreed to. 


Clause 106 (Liability of soldier to 
maintain wife and children). 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in moving, as 
an Amendment, in page 63, line 23, to 
leave out ‘“‘ may,’ and insert ‘shall 
thereupon,” said, he did it in order that 
the clause should have the effect of ren- 
dering more effective the provisions in 
reference to soldiers’ liability for the 
maintenance of their families. In past 
years this Bill did not excite sufficient 
attention, and the result was that a 
clause crept into it, exempting soldiers 
from liability to the support of their 
wives and children. That was the case 
for many years, and, although some 
alterations had been made, they were so 
qualified that they did not effect any real 
improvement. Under existing regula- 
tions a magistrate’s order upon a soldier 
to contribute to the support of his family 
might be overruled by the War Office, 
and if summonses were granted at the 
instance of soldiers’ wives against their 
husbands who were stationed beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Court from which 
the summonses issued, service of such 
processes would be invalid unless the 
soldier summoned was provided with 
sufficient money by his wife to enable 
him to appear at the Court, and, after 


2R 
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the hearing, to return to his quarters. 
This, he contended, would in many cases 
deprive starving wives of any remedy 
against their defaulting husbands. By 
a Return laid on the Table of the House, 
he found that during the last year there 
were 629 wives of soldiers and 1,241 
children receiving relief from the poor 
rate, which, he contended, was a great 
injury to the ratepayers. The law also 
as it stood prohibited a soldier, if he 
married without leave, from giving any 
support to his wife and children. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 63, 
line 23, to leave out the word “may,” 
and insert the words “‘ shall thereupon.” 
—(ir. P. A. Taylor.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK op- 
posed the Amendment on the ground 
that the soldier had no legal redress for 
his pay against the Secretary of State 
for War, and where the primary claim 
of the soldier could not be enforced, 
a fortiori, a secondary claim could not. 
If the Amendment were carried, it would 
come into conflict with the 177th Article 
of War, which empowered the Secretary 
of State, if he thought fit, to withhold a 
portion of the soldier’s pay. For seven 
years past, under the provisions of that 
Article, there had been a perfect admi- 
nistration of the soldier’s money, and a 
soldier’s wife who was of good character 
was not put to any cost in enforcing her 
claim. He hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Amendment, inas- 
much as this subject had been already 
fully discussed. The practice at present 
was that when a wife or when Guardians 
of the poor applied to the War Office, 
the question was referred to the com- 
manding officer of the soldier. If the 
soldier did not object, the stoppage was 
made at once; but if he did object, the 
character of the wife was inquired into, 
and if the inquiries were satisfactory the 
stoppage from the pay was immediately 
enforced. In cases where a soldier 
married without leave, no step what- 
ever was taken in this matter. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘may’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 218; 
Noes 122: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 68.) 

Mr, P, A. Taylor 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 63, 
line 27, after the word ‘‘ decree,” to’ 
leave out to the end of the Olause.— 
(Ur. P. A. Taylor.) 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
osed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 213; 
Noes 126: Majority 87.—(Div. List, 
No. 69.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved the insertion of the following 
Clause :— 

(Return showing the number of soldiers ac- 
tually maintained to be laid before Parlia- 
ment.) 

“And in order that Parliament may be in- 
formed as to whether the numbers maintained 
during the year have been below or above the 
total numbers provided for in the Preamble: 
Be it further Enacted, That the Secretary of 
State shall annually present to Parliament, as 
early as the same can be done, a certified state- 
ment of the effectives of the several arms on 
the first day of each month of the previous 
year, showing the numbers of the respective 
armsin the United Kingdom, in depéts, in Her 
Majesty’s Possessions, and in India, and totals 
thereof, with a separate column to show the 
numbers in excess or below the numbers in the 


Preamble.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Returns were given already in the Esti- 
mates, and also in the Report of the 
Inspector of Recruiting, and the adop- 
tion of the clause would invelve an un- 
necessary multiplication of Returns. He 
therefore hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not put the House to the trouble 
of dividing upon it. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that notwithstanding what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, it was impossible to obtain in 
this country information in a shape cor- 
responding to that in which similar in- 
formation was regularly published in 
France. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule read, and agreed to. 


Preamble read. 


On Question, ‘‘ That it be agreed to,” 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
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line 12, after ‘“‘ numbers,” to leave out 
“serving,” and insert ‘‘ according to the 
establishment fixed for,” his object being 
to revert to the terms of the Mutiny Act 
in the time of the East India Company, 
so far as to limit the number of men at 
any time in England belonging to the 
Indian Establishment. If it was neces- 
sary to make up the depéts in India the 
men, instead of being taken from those 
serving in India, should be drawn from 
the depots at home. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the proposed Amendment was useless, 
and would not improve the Preamble 
in the sense intended by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The numbers in the depéts in 
India were known, and if the Amend- 
ment were adopted they could not be 
very accurately computed. 

GenerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the words ‘belonging to 
regiments in India” had always been 
used in Mutiny Acts, and he believed it 
was only in 1863 that the phraseology 
had been altered. He thought that the 
words he proposed were more in ac- 
cordance with the good government of 
the troops. 

Mr. F. STANLEY said, that all the 
depots were now merged, which neces- 
sitated an alteration. The Preamble as 
it stood was in conformity with the mode 
of payment which was adopted as be- 
tween this country and India. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, having brought the subject 
forward, and being opposed by the Go- 
vernment, it was useless his forcing the 
House to a division. He would there- 
fore reluctantly withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY gave 
Notice he would propose that the Bill 
be considered as the first Order on 
Thursday, and that it receive its final 
reading then, in order that it might go 
up to the House of Lords without fur- 
ther delay. 


{Aprit 16 ,1877} 
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MARINE MUTINY BILL. 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. A. F. Egerton, Sir Massey Lopes.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committe read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Swearing and summoning 
witnesses). 

Captain PIM moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the insertion of a clause to follow 
Clause 17, providing that in all trials by 
courts martial prisoners who desired it 
might have the assistance of counsel. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Amend- 
ment well deserved consideration; but 
he was not, at present, prepared to ac- 
cept it, because it would make so great a 
change in the procedure of courts mar- 
tial. If it were adopted in the Navy, it 
should also have a place in the Army 
Mutiny Bill, and in that case it would be 
necessary to make other alterations in 
both Bills, so as to make their provisions 
conformable to it. If, however, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would withdraw 
it, he would confer with the Secretary 
of State for War and see whether some 
such change could not be introduced next 
year into both Bills as would virtually 
carry out the desired object. It was too 
late now to introduce it, as a similar 
clause had not been introduced in the 
Army Mutiny Bill that had just passed 
through the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 19 agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Crimes punishable with 
death). 

Mr. PARNELL said, it might be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
he drew attention to a similar clause in 
the Army Mutiny Bill, and pointed out 
that there were many offences in the 
clause which he thought ought to be 
punished by a sentence of penal servi- 
tude. He referred to the higher classes 
of military offences, such as joining in 
any mutiny, or not using the utmost 
exertion to suppress such mutiny, or con- 
spiring with any person to cause such 
mutiny. He had pointed out that many 
of the offences in the clause were of 
such a character as ought not to be at- 
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tended with reformatory discipline which 
was intended for the criminal classes 
who had led immoral and depraved 
lives, and whose natures had become 
hardened by constant contact with others 
like themselves. He would suggest 
that there should be some classification 
of offence in the clause, and that any 
offences which did not involveany moral 
depravity, and which did not involve 
any injury to an officer or to any other 
person, might be punished by impri- 
sonment, with or without hard labour, 
instead of penal servitude, which was 
necessarily a punishment of a reforma- 
tory character. It was not his in- 
tention to move an Amendment until 
he had more time to consider what 
shape that Amendment ought to take. 
He would move his Amendment on the 
Report of the Bill, and would content 
himself meanwhile by directing the at- 
tention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to the matter. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the matter had 
been fully discussed when the Army 
Mutiny Bill was before the Committee, 
and he must abide by the decision that 
was then come to. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the answer 
was not at all satisfactory. He must 
deny that the matter was discussed at 
all, the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War seeming to treat 
it with contempt. He could easily ima- 
gine circumstances in which such ex- 
tremely degrading penalties would be 
quite undervalued. How would the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) him- 
self like, supposing on those occasions, 
when he unfortunately fell asleep at his 
post, he incurred the penalties of penal 
servitude, death, or imprisonment? Why 
then should such extreme penalties be 
allotted to a soldier who fell asleep at 
his post? 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Commutation of death for 
penal servitude or imprisonment, &c.). 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved to 
insert the words— 

“ Provided always, That the solitary confine- 
ment hereinbefore mentioned shall in no case ex- 
ceed seven days, at intervals of not less than 14 
days between each period of such confinement.” 
He objected to perpetual solitary con- 
finement being added to the punishment 
of penal servitude. 


Mr. Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PARNELL supported the Amend- 
ment, pointing out that the effect of the 
clause as it stood was that the command- 
ing officer could inflict solitary confine- 
ment during the whole term of a pri- 
soner’s confinement. That was such a 
fearful, horrible punishment that it could 
scarcely be the intention to inflict it. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the proposal. 

Mr. HUNT said the Bill in this par- 
ticular only followed the lines of that 
the Committee had just passed. 

Mr. PARNELL urged that the 
Amendment would simply place those 
prisoners whose sentence had been com- 
muted upon the same footing in regard 
to the punishment by solitary confine- 
ment as those prisoners undergoing the 
original sentence of penal servitude 
from a court martial. 

Mr. CHILDERS supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT pointed out that Clause 
38 limited the term of solitary confine- 
ment to 14 days, and from the wording 
of the clause he was disposed to think 
that that limitation extended to the 
whole of the Bill. [Mr. O’Connor 
Power dissented. | His hon. and learned 
Friend near him thought it did so apply. 
It was inconvenient that an Amendment 
of the kind should be brought forward 
without Notice, and if hon. Gentlemen 
wished to raise the question, he hoped 
they would raise it at a future stage. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER. under- 
stood there were differences of opinion 
on the subject on the Treasury bench. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought 
that the limitation in Clause 38 reflected 
upon Clause 21 there could be no objec- 
tion to the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed it was desir- 
able to give Notice of Amendments, but 
it was not the custom to bar Amend- 
ments unless that was done, and he re- 
gretted the right hon. Gentleman did 
ae seem perfectly acquainted with the 

ill. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was unwilling to 
accept the Amendment without more 
consideration. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER commented 
upon this as a most unsatisfactory answer, 
and said there had been no argument 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT admitted that the power 
of inflicting solitary confinement ought 
to be limited; but, at the same time, it 
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was impossible at a moment’s notice to 
accept the Amendment without reference 
to the Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment. There might be no discussion on 
the Report, but he found it desirable to 
introduce a limitation such as that pro- 
posed. The Bill should be re-committed 
for the purpose. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 22 to 27, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Power to inflict corporal 
punishment in certain cases). 


Mr. MONK said, there was a strong 
feeling that, as corporal punishment had 
been practically got rid of in the Army, 
it was desirable to abolish it also in con- 
nection with the Navy. He should 
move, as an Amendment, that so much 
of the clause as related to corporal 
punishment be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 21, to leave out the words “in time 
of peace.”’—(MMr. Monk.) 


Mr. HUNT said, that the same words 
occurred in the Army Bill, and the hon. 
Member ought to have raised the dis- 
cussion upon that. He ought, moreover, 
to have given Notice of his Amendment, 
which he had not done. In consequence 
he (Mr. Hunt) could not immediately 
decide as to what course he should 
pursue. He would, however, promise 
the hon. Gentleman to give the question 
a careful consideration. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103 ; 
Noes 70: Majority 33.—(Div. List, 
No. 70.) 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER moved an 
Amendment providing for the reduction 
of the number of lashes which might 
be inflicted under the clause from 50 to 
25, in order to mitigate the punishment 
of flogging which the Committee had 
refused to abolish; but which, in his 
opinion, was not at all necessary. He 
confessed he saw no reason for inflicting 
50 lashes on any man, for, unless the 
victim was possessed of an unusually 
good constitution, he lost consciousness 
after the first 10 or dozen strokes. 


{Aprit 16, 1877} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 27, to leave out the word “fifty,” 
in order to insert the words “ twenty- 
five.””—( Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 


Sm JOHN HAY hoped the hon. 
Member did not mean to refuse to the 
Navy a power of punishment which was 
exercised in civil life. By an Act of 
1863 persons committing some offences 
in civil life were liable to be sentenced 
to 50 lashes, and surely that was not too 
great a punishment to hang over the 
heads of desperate men who, in time of 
war, could not be restrained by any 
other means from the gravest breaches 
of discipline. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER avowed 
himself an opponent of flogging civil 
offenders as well as soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. M‘LAREN spoke in favour of 
the Amendment. The maximum punish- 
ment was never inflicted, and if corporal 
punishment was to be retained he 
thought the punishment authorized by 
the Act should be brought more into 
harmony with that which was usually 
inflicted. The old Mosaic dispensation, 
with its principle of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, was not very 
remarkable for leniency, yet there the 
amount of flogging was 40 stripes, save 
one, while the Bill gave that number, 
and 11 in addition. It should be further 
remembered that the punishment of 
flogging exercised a strong influence in 
deterring men from entering the Naval 
Service. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, as the 
application of the ‘‘ cat’? had a whole- 
some effect on garotters, there was reason 
for retaining it in cases where men dis- 
graced Her Majesty’s Service. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR denied that the 
crime of garotting had in any way been 
affected by corporal punishment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it would be 
time enough to discuss the amount of 
flogging for garotters and wife beaters 
when that subject occupied their atten- 
tion; but it was surely not desirable that 
our gallant sailors should be classed 
with those criminals. He considered 
that flogging ought not to be inflicted for 
the offences of insubordination, drunken- 
ness, or desertion. If there was one 
thing which had made a great impres- 
sion on him in reference to this subject, 
it was reading the account an officer 
gave of the first time he witnessed the 
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unishment inflicted on as good and 
lew a soldier as ever stepped in uni- 
form. The man had gone through the 
Crimean War, the Kaffir War, and the 
Indian Mutiny; but, because he was 
carried away by that desire for drink, 
so common to cold climates, he was 
lashed to the triangles and flogged in 
such a way that strong, healthy men 
fainted at the sight. He (Mr. Parnell) 
denied that even a garotter ought to be 
flogged, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would yield to the dictates of 
humanity and consent to this inhuman 
and disgusting punishment—which it 
was seldom necessary to inflict on our 
gallant soldiers—being altogether re- 
moved from the Statute Book. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
Committee that the question had not 
reference to flogging in the Army but in 
the Marines. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought that it was 
scarcely creditable to the House, when 
we were on the brink of a European 
war, to be discussing the question of the 
torture of our Marines. If it was ne- 
cessary, in order to preserve order, to 
have a torture of some kind, he would 
suggest that Her Majesty’s Government 
would find the thumb-screw and the 
‘‘scavenger’s daughter’ far more effi- 
cacious than the lash. We might dis- 
guise the fact from ourselves as much as 
we chose, but it was evident that we 
were equally barbarous with our fore- 
fathers, seeing that we merely changed 
one instrument of torture for another, 
which was just as bad and more de- 
grading than the “ scavenger’s daugh- 
ter”? or the thumb-screw. Indeed, it 
was a disgrace when Russia had flung 
down the knout that England should 
retain the cat. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ fifty’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 86; 
Noes 64: Majority 22.—(Div. List, 
No. 71.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Power to inflict corporal 
punishment and imprisonment). 

Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment restricting the duration of solitary 
confinement to seven days. The other 
evening he took a division upon the 
Amendment restricting the time to three 
days in the Army. The Committee, 


Mr. Parnell 
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however, had adopted seven days, and 
he did not wish to lay himself open to 
the charge of obstruction by proposing 
three days again. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that the limit of solitary confine- 
ment should be seven days, and inter- 
vals between such confinement of not 
less than 14 days. To many tempera- 
ments solitary confinement was a more 
fearful punishment than the cat, and, 
indeed, temporary insanity had been 
known to ensue. He would provide that 
out of each 336 days of penal servitude 
in no case should a prisoner suffer more 
than 49 days’ solitary confinement. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 31, to leave out the words 
“the periods” to the end of the Clause, in order 
to add the words ‘‘seven days at a time, nor 
forty-nine days in any one period of three hun- 
dred and thirty-six days, with intervals of not 
less than fourteen days between the periods of 
solitary confinement.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Mr. HUNT pointed out that to agree 
to the Amendment after the course that 
had been taken upon the Army Mutiny 
Bill would be to make an invidious dis- 
tinction between the treatment of sol- 
diers and sailors. This he did not think 
the Committee would consent to do. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the objec- 
tion made by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was absurd and illogical, and 
that it was not because the Mutiny Bill 
had slipped superficially through the 
Committee that the Committee should 
refuse to entertain the Motion he now 
proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS observed that the 
hon. Member for Meath was prejudicing 
his case by urging a Motion on a subject 
now which had not been thoroughly 
considered in itself. The present was 
not an opportune moment for raising s0 
large a question, and the hon. Member 
would do well to bring it forward in an 
abstract form after information on the 
subject had been obtained concerning it 
from the medical and other officers of 
military and naval prisons. 

Mr. PARNELL said he had brought 
forward the Motion because he believed 
that the prolongation of solitary con- 
finement was a cruel and inhuman prac- 
tice. The matter had been so long before 
the country that no further information 
could be required with respect to it. It 
was very difficult for private Members 
to get an opportunity of raising such 

entertaining the strong 
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opinions he did with respect to it, he 
must press the Motion to a division. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL maintained 
that the Bill wor pol vas ome ra the 
term of solitary confinement to the 
length and severity of the imprison- 
ment. That was exemplified in Clauses 
21, 29, 30 and 37. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the facts 
were not so, but he agreed with the prin- 
ciple stated. Where the period of impri- 
sonment was short, the period of solitary 
confinement was also short; but then, 
where the period of imprisonment was 
long, the period of solitary confinement 
was also long. Now that was incon- 
sistent with the principle contended for 
by the last speaker—that the less severe 
the sentence of imprisonment, the larger 
might be the proportion it passed in 
solitary confinement. It seemed to him 
to be very cruel to sentence a man both 
to a long term of imprisonment and to 
a long period of solitary confinement. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment as one required in the interests of 
humanity. He would remark, with re- 
ference to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract, that the surgeons always reported 
in favour of increased punishments. 

Mr. W. WHITWORTH said, that in 
his opinion, founded on his own expe- 
rience, these severe and cruel punish- 
ments instead of being deterrent, had a 
directly opposite effect. He should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment. He had 
once ordered a man to be flogged, and 
he should never forgive himself; but he 
had known a whole ship’s crew flogged. 
If they had a man so bad that it re- 
quired him to be sentenced to seven 
days’ solitary confinement, in addition to 
a term of imprisonment, they had better 
dismiss him the Service. 

Mr. SULLIVAN would like to hear 
the opinion of some medical Member of 
the House present in Committee on the 
subject. Solitary confinement was a 
form of torture to a marine or seaman 
accustomed to active life and to the 
society of his messmates. Nothing could 
in fact be more injurious to a man’s 
mind than to have seven days’ solitary 
confinement, followed after an interval 
by a further period. He believed that 
the effect of solitary confinement in our 
prisons had been most disastrous; for 
when protracted, it would injure the 
mind of any man of active temperament. 


{Apri 16, 1877} 
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Now, although he did not wish to de- 
tract from the severity of the punish- 
ment given to criminals, he did not 
think it should be pushed to an extent 
which would have this effect. It ought 
to be given with such intervals as would 
leave the offender fit for his duties. He 
should, therefore, vote with the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER supported 
the Amendment. That was the most 
appropriate time for bringing forward 
the Motion. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 81; 
Noes 51: Majority 30.— (Div. List, 
No. 72.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Power to commute corporal 
punishment). 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘ twenty- 
five,’ in order to insert the word 
“‘twelve.”—(r. O’ Connor Power.) 


Question put, ‘That the words 
‘twenty-five’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 86; 
Noes 53: Majority 33.— (Div. List, 
No. 73.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved that inthe term 
of imprisonment contemplated by the 
clause, or inflicted under it, no period of 
solitary imprisonment should follow an- 
other at a less interval than 14 days. 
As the principle of this Amendment was 
that which he had moved but a short 
time ago, he should not trouble the 
Committee with any observations, but 
should content himself with simply mov- 
ing the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 17, 
line 6, to leave out the word ‘‘ seven,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ fourteen.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ seven’ 
stand part of the Clause.’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 96; 
Noes 47: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 74.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN moved to insert 
after Clause 30— 

“ Provided always, That the lashes aforesaid 
shall not be administered by any instrument 
save one approved and duly stamped by the 
Lords of the Admiralty.” 
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[ Laughter.| Hon. Members who laughed 
would find out very well, if they had just 
been subjected to the experiment, that 
there might be a great difference in the 
instrument of torture applied. An Irish 
witness was once asked what was the size 
of a stone, and he replied it was the size of 
alump of chalk. There was nothing that 
really stamped or settled what was to be 
the cat, and if they were to retain that 
barbarous torture he, at all events, would 
demand that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty should set his seal upon every 
such instrument of torture before it was 
issued. He was quite willing to avow, 
in moving this addition, that he was 
actuated by a feeling that they were that 
night killing the cat, and that, in fact, 
they were doing more by these divisions 
to extinguish torture in the Navy than 
was done the other evening by his hon. 
and esteemed Friend the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 

Mr. FORSYTH asked whether the 
hon. Member was in Order in propos- 
ing the imposition of a “‘ stamp”’ on the 
subject? It depended on the nature of 
the stamp. 

Toe CHAIRMAN observed that it 
was perfectly competent for the hon. 
Member to propose the imposition of 
the kind of stamp which the Amendment 
appeared to contemplate. 

Mr. W. WHITWORTH thought that 
the addition proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth should not be made to the 
clause, unless it could be shown either 
that the ‘‘cats”? now employed in the 
Navy were in themselves unfair instru- 
ments of punishment, or that captains 
used them in an unfair and unfeeling 
manner. Indeed, he could not but re- 
gard the Amendment as a direct slur 
upon the humanity of the captains of our 
Navy. He had not had a great deal of 
communication with those gentlemen; 
but, so far as he knew anything of them, 
he believed that they were humane and 
honourable men, and he was sure that 
they would scorn to take advantage of a 
poor wretch by using an instrument that 
was unusual or cruel. Of course he was 
opposed to the infliction of such punish- 
ment altogether; but while it remained 
in force he objected to such a slur being 
cast on captains in the Navy. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newry had had very little ex- 
perience of this matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber had never seen a man flogged in his 
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life but once under his own sentence, and 
to his great honour he had regretted it 
ever since. As he (Mr. Sullivan) under- 
stood, there were two different cats used 
in the Navy—one called the ‘‘ thieves’ 
cat,” the other the ordinary cat—show- 
ing that it was necessary his Amend- 
ment should be adopted. He was also 
told that when a victim was flogged by 
a left-handed man that the whole thing 
was so botched that it was abhorrent to 
all who were standing by at the time. 
He should like to see specimens of both 
sorts brought into the House to show 
hon. Members what they were like. 
There was a great difference in the 
severity of the punishment inflicted by 
the two, and he had seen gentlemen of 
the press in Dublin who had come away 
from witnessing the worst form of punish- 
ment with their faces bespattered with 
the blood and torn flesh of the victims. 
Se Oh, oh!’’] He was delighted to hear 
that there was humanity there if not 
elsewhere. He stated solemnly what 
had been recorded in the newspapers of 
his native city. He insisted that this 
matter of flogging should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. He had no ob- 
jection to leave the selection of the in- 
strument to the humanity and honour 
of the Secretary of State for War and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty; but he 
objected to its being left to the caprice 
of any commander in the Navy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
if they were to rely upon the humanity 
and honour of captains in the Navy, why 
need they fix a limitof 50 lashes? Un- 
fortunately, they could not trust to the 
clemency or humanity of officers in the 
Navy or Army. They were human, and 
were as liable to be swayed by passion 
as other men, and were consequently 
capable of performing acts of cruelty. 
Although they had been beaten several 
times in divisions, he believed they were 
engaged in a work which would yet be 
of great benefit to the Army and Navy. 

Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM said, 
that having served in the Navy for 
many years, he voted for the abolition 
of flogging in the Navy from a convic- 
tion that it was unnecessary for the pre- 
servation of discipline. He entered the 
Navy at 13 years of age, and he had fre- 
quently seen three and four men flogged 
before breakfast, and some with the 
thieves’ cat. The common cat had nine 
lines of whitecord. The thieves’ cat had 
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three knots on each line, and so severe 
was the pain inflicted by it that it was 
very properly only administered when a 
thief was discovered on board ship, who, 
he need not say, was a man cordially 
detested by every blue-jacket. It was 
his sincere conviction that the discipline 
of the finest Service in the world, to 
which he was so proud to belong, would 
be improved by the abolition of this ac- 
cursed practice. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that not 
having had Notice of the Amendment, he 
had not been able to make inquiries ; but 
he was under the impression that the cats 
were supplied to the Navy from the dock- 
yards according to a certain pattern ; and 
if that was the case the pattern must 
have been approved by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, so that the Amendment was 
unnecessary. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
less the cat was used the better, and the 
Navy in that respect should be put under 
the same rules as the Army. In that 
Service, the punishment of flogging could 
not be inflicted except upon the sentence 
of a court martial upon sworn evidence, 
whereas, as he understood, it might be 
still inflicted in the Navy on the order 
of one man. 

ApmrraL Sir WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE denied that such was the case. 
At least two officers had to decide on the 
matter. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that it was noto- 
rious that some captains were much more 
severe in their discipline than others, 
and he thought the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Louth was a perfectly 
reasonable one. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the 
Amendment. He thought it would have 
a good effect to see Members of the 
Board of Admiralty sitting in grim 
judgment upon the cat, and perhaps in 
playfulness trying its effect upon each 
others shoulders. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that no doubt 
the punishment was both a severe and 
disgusting one. He would, however, 
remind the Committee that the clause 
did not apply to the Navy, but to the 
Marines; and no Marine could be 
flogged except for some such offence as 
rendered civilians liable to the same 
punishment. Yet all civilians did not 
feel degraded thereby. Under those cir- 
cumstances it would be just as reason- 
able to ask the learned Judges of the 
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land to try upon each other the effects 
of the cat used in the common gaols. 

Mr. PEASE would wish to see the 
oe entirely done away with ; 

ut if the time had not come for that, 
he thought the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for etn would be met if the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would accept the 
proposal that there should be a standard 
cat adopted for the Service. It was 
hardly worth while for the right hon. 
Gentleman to oppose the Amendment, 
seeing that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. F. Egerton) ‘“‘was under the 
impression” there was a pattern cat 
approved of by the Admiralty, and 
that therefore it should appear in 
the Mutiny Act seemed almost neces- 
sary—as, whilst this punishment was in 
force, it could not be contended that 
commanders should choose the instru- 
ment with which it was to be inflicted. 

Mr. HERMON objected to the pro- 
posal that the cat should be stamped, 
but suggested that the hon. Member for 
Louth’s (Mr. Sullivan’s) purpose would 
be equally effected if the cat used were 
one authorized by the Department. The 
question might be settled by a Commit- 
tee or a Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN approved of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member who had 
just spoken, and hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) would adopt it. 
When he or his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract were in office 
they did not see their way to doing away 
with the cat, and they would not in op- 
position vote differently to what they did 
when in office. 

Mr. FORSYTH suggested the with- 
drawal of the Amendment and the sub- 
stitution of another proposing that the 
cat used should be of a regulation 
pattern. 

Sir JOHN HAY thought that if the 
proposal made was merely to have a 
‘‘cat”’ of the same pattern as to length 
and thickness for all cases, there could 
be no difficulty in carrying it out. In 
fact, that was practically done already. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY pointed out 
that if a captain violated the Admiralty 
regulations by using a cat different from 
that sanctioned by the authorities, he 
could only be punished by the Admi- 
ralty ; but if he violated the Act of Par- 
liament, he would commit a crime, and 
render himself liable to a criminal pro- 
secution or an action-at-law. He there- 
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fore could not advise his hon. Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not think any 
necessity existed for putting any words 
about the cat into the Bill. It was right 
that the cat should be of a regulation 
pattern, and he thought it was so; but 
the matter was one that could be dealt 
with by the Admiralty regulations, and 
he was willing to deal with it in that 
way. Hecould not agree to the Amend- 
ment proposed for the stamping of the 
** cat.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN offered to omit the 
words ‘‘ and duly stamped.” 

Mr. CHILDERS appealed to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty not to per- 
sist in objecting to the Amendment as 
it had been modified. 

Amendment amended, by omitting the 
words “‘and duly stamped,” and agreed 
to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 31 to 36, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Power of imprisonment by 
general, district, and garrison courts- 
martial). 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had an 
Amendment to move to the clause. The 
clause provided that a garrison court 
martial must sentence a Marine to im- 
prisonment with or without labour. He 
wished to point out that the clause gave 
him an opportunity of settling the prin- 
ciple, that where a long term of impri- 
sonment is given the amount of solitary 
confinement should be small. He 
thought it was important that a man 
sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment should not be subjected to a long 
period of solitary confinement. By the 
clause power was sought to give a man 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment soli- 
tary confinement for a poriod not ex- 
ceeding 14 days, and not more than 84 
days in one year, he proposed to substi- 
tute seven days for 14 days and 49 days 
for 84 days. 

THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the two 
Amendments could not be put together. 

Mr. PARNELL moved to substitute 
seven days for 14 days. 

Amendment proposed, in page 21, 
line 41, to leave out the word ‘ four- 
teen,” in order to insert the word 
“seven.” —(DMr. Parnell.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘four- 
teen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. O Shaughnessy 


{COMMONS} 
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Noes 64: 
No. 75.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 21, 
line 41, to leave out the words “ eighty- 
four,” in order to insert the words 
“ forty-nine.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 

Question put, “That the words 
‘ eighty-four ’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 53: Majority 106.—(Div. List, 
No. 76.) 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 38 to 72, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 73 (Billeting of marines). 


Mr. PARNELL said, the clause regu- 
lated the billeting of Royal Marines on 
shore, and, according to the present sys- 
tem, the officers were not compelled to 
pay for the night’s lodging where they 
were billeted. This was a matter which 
affected Ireland more than England, 
because in Ireland the accommodation 
was very limited. He therefore moved 
to amend the clause by leaving out the 
words ‘‘ Provided always that no officer 
shall be compelled to pay for the lodging 
on which he may be billeted.’’ 

Toe CHAIRMAN having put the 
Question— 

Mr. PARNELL complained of the 
want of courtesy on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in not giving an explanation. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had not risen to 
give any reasons to either this or the 
preceding Amendments of the hon. 
Member, because he considered they 
had been only proposed to obstruct the 
progress of the Bill. The innkeepers 
did not object to receiving officers on 
those terms, because if they did not pay 
for their lodgings they paid tor a good 
many other things. 

Mr. PARN said that innkeepers 
in England might not object, but they 
certainly did object in Ireland. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Mr. HUNT gave Notice that he would 
take the Bill as amended into considera- 
tion on Thursday, when he hoped to be 
able to pass it through its final stage. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Majority 75.—(Div. List, 
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Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” ; 

Cartan NOLAN, in rising to move— 

“That in levying Income Tax a certain por- 
tion of each income should be exempted from 
this tax, and that this sum should be the same 
for all incomes,” 
said, he considered that the incidence of 
the tax as at present levied was grossly 
unjust and unfair as regarded certain 
classes. He maintained that in order to 
place the matter on a proper footing a 
certain sum ought to be deducted from 
every income before it was subjected to 
this tax, and that the tax should be 
made on the over-plus. The principle 
on which the income tax was supposed 
to rest was that every person should pay 
according to his income, but the existing 
system entirely violated that principle ; 
because one was made to pay not only 
according to his income, but also on 
articles of consumption to the Excise 
and Customs. Ifthe matter was taken 
ad valorem it would be found that in this 
way the poor paid more on articles of 
consumption than did the rich. He 
trusted the Government would take the 
matter into consideration, with a view 
to placing the tax on a more satisfactory 
footing. The tax was a varying one, 
and no one could tell how high it would 
be in a short time if the country were to 
have a war tax. A man with a limited 
income of £160 a-year paid more in pro-, 
portion on his spirits and beer in duty 
to the Excise than the rich man paid on 
his wine. Suppose a man spent 6d. 
a-day in spirits and beer—and that was 
not very much—he would pay to the 
Revenue £7 a-year; and thus it was 
that the poor man with a family paid 
twice over—first to the Income Tax, and 
next to the Excise. Therefore, on the 
principle that the necessaries of life 
ought not to be taxed, there ought to 
be exempted from the Income Tax an 
amount of income upon which the tax 
would amount to £7. This would be 
£840, with a minimum tax of 2d. in the 
pound, and £105 with the maximum 
as yet reached of 1s. 4d. in the pound. 
That, however, was imposed in time of 
war, when some indirect duties would 
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be also raised; so that, perhaps, £120 
might be reasonably taken as the lowest 
amount of the necessary expenditure of 
a family that ought to escape taxation. 
It might be thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would lose a great deal 
of revenue if he permitted a uniform 
deduction to be made from very large 
incomes. He had, however, looked over 
the figures, and he found that if at the 
present rate of Income Tax it was in no 
case charged upon the first £150, the 
rich would gain very little, and that the 
great gain would accrue to persons of 
moderate income. He contended that 
people with incomes of from £400 to 
£600 deserved to be exempted from 
payment on the first £120 or £150, 
because at present they were paying 
double—first on the Income Tax and 
then by their expenditure on the Cus- 
toms and Excise. With the tax at 3d. 
in the pound, the total loss to the Ex- 
chequer by this universal exemption 
would be only £3,750. Of coursein the 
case of a war, if the Income Tax rose to 
ls. in the pound, an additional 1d. in 
the pound would have to be put on to 
cover the cost of these exemptions, which 
would be quite fairandreasonable. He 
did not propose any change in the 
Budget this year; but he wished the 
House to agree to his Resolution, in 
order to justify the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on some future day in placing 
these exemptions on a just and more 
equitable footing. He begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in levying Income Tax, a certain portion of 
each income should be exempted from this tax, 
and that this sum should be the same for all 
incomes,” —(Captain Nolan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER wished to acknowledge the pains 
which the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite (Captain Nolan) had taken; but 
it was the same subject that was dis- 
cussed on the Budget Resolutions of last 
year, and one which had been brought 
before successive Houses of Commons 
ever since the Income Tax was revived 
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by Sir Robert Peel. There was un- 
doubtedly at first sight some plausibility 
in the proposal which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member now made; but at the 
same time he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was not very clear as to the 
nature of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
argument in regard to the payment 
which he said a man made from his in- 
come through Excise and Customs. The 
sums a man contributed to Customs and 
Excise duties were governed by other 
circumstances than the mere amount of 
his income, and were, in fact, no more 
than he found it right or convenient to 
spend. The systems of taxation upon 
income and of taxation by Customs and 
Excise duties to a certain extent ba- 
lancing and supplementing one another 
seemed to him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) more nearly a fair system of 
taxation than one resting solely upon 
the one or the other. He felt that in 
all these attempts to re-adjust the In- 
come Tax they were pursuing something 
which was very much in the nature of 
a phantom—a shadow ; they were trying 
to catch that which could not be caught; 
endeavouring to balance an egg upon 
its end; because, whatever might be 
done in order to get the tax perfectly 
fair, they would find that it lurched to 
one side or the other. What they had 
to do was to get a system which was 
tolerably and fairly workable, and which 
upon the whole exhibited as little as 
might be of gross inequality. Any at- 
tempt to get any adjustment with pre- 
cise and absolute accuracy would, -he 
thought, be found a failure. In regard 
to exemptions, he did not at all see the 
fairness of what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proposed. He did not see 
why they should take off from a rich 
man an arbitrary sum and say they 
would tax him upon his income, minus 
that particular and arbitrary sum. If 
incomes up to £150 were exempt, it was 
hardly fair that a man having an income 
of £151 should be taxed to the full 
amount. It was for this reason that the 
exemptions were introduced ; but, in the 
cases of large incomes, it could not be 
said that it was necessary to give them 
the £150 exemption. In fact, to admit 
the principle would land them in an un- 
tenable, and sometimes an absurd, posi- 
tion. It was a very different thing 
when they were at the bottom of the 
scale; what they had then to consider 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was not to tax a man upon income if he 
had not more than enough to support 
life. On that ground it had always 
been considered desirable to take a cer- 
tain sum as the minimum taxable amount, 
and it was fair that from incomes some- 
what above the minimum a deduction 
should be made, in order that there 
might not be a sudden difference be- 
tween the taxation of an amount imme- 
diately below and that ofan amountimme- 
diately above the minimum. That was 
done partly for convenience ; but, in the 
case of a man with £1,000 a-year, it 
would be absurd to allow him £150 to 
live upon, and to treat the rest as sur- 
plusage. He would not discuss the 
figures which had been submitted to the 
House, further than to say that the 
adoption of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s proposal would undoubtedly entail 
a considerable loss upon the Exchequer, 
the effect of which would be to render 
an increase in the tax necessary. He 
maintained, as a question of principle, 
that it would be a mistake to introduce 
this new complication into the Income 
Tax, for it was not so simple a thing as the 
hon. and gallant Member seemed to sup- 
pose to exempt the first £150 of incomes. 
Exemptions gave a great deal of trouble, 
and if they were extended to all incomes, 
much additional labour would be thrown 
upon the Inland Revenue officers, and 
inconvenience caused to the taxpayers 
themselves. Therefore, while fully ac- 
knowledging the spirit in which the hon. 
and gallant Member had brought for- 
ward the subject, he trusted the pro- 
posal would not be accepted by the 
House. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that in attempting 
to adjust the Income Tax they were 
prying to catch a shadow, and be- 
lieved that to be one of the reasons 
why the Income Tax had been so 
unpopular; and so long as it existed 
in its present form it would be the 
source at different periods of continual 
agitation. The proposition of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Captain Nolan) 
would exempt no less than £25,000,000 
of income—taking into account only in- 
comes of over £400 a-year—from the 
Income Tax, and, although at present 
the tax was but lightly felt, the House 
ought to consider what the effect would 
be if war were to break out, and that 
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e sum were relieved of a tax at the 
rate of 1s. to 1s. 4d. inthe pound. Such 
an exemption was utterly worthless and 
unnecessary so far as the higher class of 
incomes was concerned, and could only 
have been introduced from a respect for 
abstract symmetry. For his own part, 
he thought that instead of extending 
exemptions, we ought to limit them 
or abolish them altogether. They were 
fully discussed last year, and he could 
not help thinking still that the system 
was of a pernicious character. They 
ought to bear in mind that the tax had 
now passed from an occasional impost 
for war or other extraordinary circum- 
stances to a part of the financial system 
of the country. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD, after ad- 
verting to the different modes that had 
been suggested for adapting the Income 
Tax to the capabilities of the different 
classes that had to pay it, said, it did 
not seem to him to be at all right that a 
man with an income of £400 should 
pay nothing, while a man with £500 
should pay the full amount. He thought 
the fair thing would be a graduated 
scale, extending from the highest to the 
lowest, without the inequalities and 
exemptions which existed in the present 
system. It was right that all incomes— 
except, perhaps, those below £100— 
should be liable to the tax; but he 
thought the percentage of the charge 
should increase at a uniform ratio pro- 
portionate to the amount of the income, 
so that the incidence of the tax should 
fall heaviest upon the wealthy. He 
could not approve of the proposal of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he desired’to 
bear witness to the fair and moderate 
manner in which the Motion had been 
brought forward by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway; but the present 
moment, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had nothing to spare, was a 
somewhat inconvenient time for discuss- 
ing a difficult proposition. If the same 
amount of revenue was to be raised by 
means of the tax as at present, he asked 
his hon. and gallant Friend whether he 
proposed to relieve the higher incomes 
at the cost of the lower, or the lower in- 
comes at the cost of the higher? So far 
as he could follow his hon. and gallant 
Friend, they would really be left in the 
same position they were in at present, 
if the system he advocated were carried 
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out, as the first result of it would be 
that the rate of the tax should be in- 
creased if the exemptions of which he 
spoke were made. That would be neces- 
sary to secure the same return from that 
source of Revenue. He would not go 
into the question as to other results of 
the change, but it was necessary in the 
first instance that they should have a 
clear understanding as to whether the 
higher incomes were to be relieved at 
the cost of the lower or the lower at the 
cost of the higher. 

Mr. CHADWICK said, that all the 
most eminent financial authorities of the 
country—Mr. Farr, Mr. Newmarch, the 
principal bankers, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London’s (Mr. Hubbard’s) Committee— 
had concurred in holding that a gra- 
duated Income Tax, approximating to an 
equitable Income Tax, was a thing per- 
fectly possible and attainable. With a 
war before us, it would be deceiving 
ourselves to suppose that a tax which 
Sir Robert Peel meant to last for only 
a year or two would be removed in our 
time, and hence the great necessity there 
was for placing it on a more just founda- 
tion. He believed that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would refer the ques- 
tion to the heads of the financial Depart- 
ments, he would receive a Report on the 
subject to which he might well give 
effect. He (Mr. Chadwick) regarded 
the tax as a permanent impost, and it 
was therefore all the more necessary 
that it should be justly assessed. He 
had come to look upon it as a very good 
and very honest tax; but as one most 
unjustly and inequitably levied. The 
incidence of the tax was full of injustice 
at every point. They could not point to 
a single Schedule that was not full of 
glaring anomalies; and, that being so, 
why should the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer continue to shut his eyes, instead 
of grappling with and endeavouring to 
remove the injustice? There had been 
no legal definition of income, and he 
believed no better definition would be 
made than was put forward by Adam 
Smith in his time. There was no doubt 
some difficulty in the way of re-adjust- 
ment on equitable principles, but it was 
high time that the difficulty should be 
faced. Was it just that the owner of 
freehold property should be assessed at 
the same rate as the owner of property 
held for 19, or, perhaps, nine years? 
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Take trades. The mine owner had to 
ay on his capital as well as his income. 
0 also had the cotton-spinner, neither 

being allowed anything whatever for the 
annual depreciation of their property. 
He charged the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and all who were in office in that 
Department in allowing these anomalies 
to exist, when it was proved that they 
were inducements to the making of 
false returns. There was no doubt 
that a great number of fraudulent 
returns were made, as less than 1,000 
persons returned their income above 
£10,000 a-year under Schedule D, 
whereas London alone should return a 
greater number, and the entire country 
at least 10,000, and perhaps 20,000 such 
incomes. Resident farmers, again, were 
assessed on totally different bases in the 
three Kingdoms. In short, the whole 
system of the present Income Tax was a 
piece of patchwork, and fragments, and 
there was no justice in the mode in which 
it was levied. If the tax were honestly 
levied and collected, and proper deduc- 
tions made in the case of precarious 
incomes, short leases, and depreciation, 
he believed it would produce 33 per cent 
more than it did now. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished, 
as a Liberal Member, to say one word 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Fault had been found with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the course he had taken 
last year with reference to the Income 
Tax. But, so far from blaming the right 
hon. Gentleman, he thought that, on that 
occasion, the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken a‘step in the right direction, and 
had remedied a great blot in its inci- 
dence. At the same time, he agreed 
with those who thought that the Income 
Tax required still further re-adjustment, 
and thought that it should be still far- 
ther graduated so as to fall heavier on 
large incomes which paid less in other 
ways, and lighter on small incomes which 
paid more in other ways. 

Captain NOLAN intimated his readi- 
ness to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. PEASE moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate, as it would be useless to 
go into Committee at so Jate an hour 


Mr. Chadwick: 
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(midnight). He further wished to give 
the hon. Member for Paisley (Mr. W. 
Holms) an opportunity of bringing 
forward a Resolution of which he had 
given Notice on the incidence of Impe- 
rial Taxation, and its pressure on the 
poorer classes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Pease.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was always reluctant to 
take important Business at a late hour; 
but he must remind the House of the 
position in which matters stood. On 
Thursday last he made his Financial 
Statement; and the propositions in that 
Statement were in fact ni/. He had not 
suggested any new tax; he had not pro- 
posed any alteration in taxation, and he 
thought it would not be an unreasonable 
thing if, in these circumstances, the Go- 
vernmen* should have been allowed on 
Thursday last either to have a short 
debate and then go on with other Busi- 
ness, or else be permitted to pass the 
Resolutions. But the Members of the 
Committee raised a discussion in which 
the Estimates he had submitted were 
challenged by some right hon. Gentle- 
men of authority in the House, and they 
were left in the present position. It was 
desirable there should be an opportunity 
of vindicating the Estimates, which he 
was prepared to do, and, at the same 
time, of having any discussion which 
might be necessary in order to satisfy 
hon. Members of the soundness of the 
financial position. The urexpectedly 
long discussion upon the Mutiny Bill 
had made it impossible to get into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means until late in 
the evening, and now it was proposed to 
adjourn the Committee in order, as he 
understood, to give the hon. Member for 
Paisley an opportunity of raising a dis- 
cussion on the general incidence of taxa- 
tion. That was a very large question, 
and one which might be raised at almost 
any time in the course of their financial 
discussions; but it was hardly reason- 
able to ask that the whole of the Busi- 
ness should be suspended in order that 
it might be brought forward. 

Mr. GOSCH said, he must demur 
entirely to the views of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Although there was to 
be no change in the taxation of the 
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country, yet the state of the finances of 
the country was then as deserving of 
the serious examination and considera- 
tion of the House as at any other time. 
They would not be disharging their 
duty, if they allowed the unambitious 
and modest Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to pass without subject- 
ing the Estimates and the whole financial 
policy of the Government to such criti- 
cism as hon. Members thought necessary. 
He sympathized with the Government 
at the great length of time that had been 
occupied in discussing the Mutiny Bills. 
They had taken a much longer time 
than had ever been the case before; 
and no doubt the Government had been 
somewhat embarrassed by it; but still 
that was not sufficient to ask the House 
to refrain from discussing the Budget. 
He thought the Resolutions ought to be 
postponed in order that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley might have an opportu- 
nity of bringing forward his Motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH suggested that 
the hon. Member for Paisley might 
make his speech at once. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it would be 
impossible at that late hour (12 o’clock) 
to proceed with a discussion on so im- 
portant a question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was obviously impossible 
to resist the wish for an Adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [5th April] reported. 


(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding £34,105, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal 
Palaces.’ 

(2.) “That a sum, not exceeding £117,645, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


First Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he again in- 
tended to renew the objection which had 
been raised on a previous evening by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to the sum of 
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£155 for the feeding of pheasants in 
Richmond Park. Although he did not 
admit the propriety of voting public 
money in aid of the amusements of the 
Ranger of the park, it was not on that 
ground that either he or the hon. Baro- 
net were opposed to the item just men- 
tioned ; but on the ground that the pre- 
servation of game in the parks was in- 
compatible with the full and free enjoy- 
ment of them by the public. He thought 
it was time to call attention to that sub- 
ject, because complaints were made by 
people living in the neighbourhood of 
Richmond of increasing encroachments 
on the park, and he believed that the 
same thing was going on in Great 
Windsor Park to the exclusion of the 
public. He begged, therefore, to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£155. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“¢ £117,645,"’ in order to _ insert 
“¢£117,490,”—(Mr. Dilleyn,)—instead 
thereof. 


Report. 


Mr. GERARD NOEL was sorry that 
the hon. Member for Swansea had 
brought that question forward again, 
because a satisfactory answer regarding 
it had been given a few nights ago. 
That sum of £155 was taken for rearing 
and preserving a small amount of game 
in Richmond Park, and any hon. Gen- 
tleman who had experience of the mat- 
ter knew how small was the quantity of 
game that could be preserved for that 
sum. In fact, the greater part of the 
expense incurred was borne by the 
Ranger, who had the privilege of shoot- 
ing over the Park, and he reserved what 
game he liked for himself. The rest 
went to the Queen, who disposed of it 
as she thought right; and those who 
read the newspapers knew that Her Ma- 
jesty periodically sent game to the Lon- 
don Hospitals, and also to the poor and 
sick at Windsor. He had seen in The 
Times, a few days ago, a letter written by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea, stating that those parks were mainly 
used by the Crown authorities for the 
pearen of game, instead of for the 

enefit of the public. To that statement 
he now gave the most unqualified con- 
tradiction. The number of pone who 
walked in the parks, who picniced there, 
and whodrove there, were annually on the 
increase. They might roam about as much 
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as they pleased, so long as they did not 
break into the plantations or commit any 
depredation. Those plantations were not 
made for the preservation of game; but 
for the purpose of beautifying the Park 
and of restoring the timber which was 
cut down every year, and which formed 
a source of revenue to the country. He 
would ask the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) if he had a plantation in his 
own park, whether he would allow the 
villagers to go indiscriminately into it 
and to mutilate and destroy the trees? If 
the Office of Works did not guard against 
such an evil they would be justly blamed. 
He did not think it was just or right to 
bring against persons occupying official 
positions charges which were based 
upon mere rumour, and without having 
obtained evidence for the correctness of 
the statements. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that he should not have dreamt of writing 
the letter to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had alluded, had not 
the question been wholly misrepresented 
in the papers, and he had no opportunity 
of referring to it through any other chan- 
nel. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made a most official speech which fur- 
nished a strong argument in support of 
the Motion. He had spoken of the 
public, for whose use the Park was in- 
tended, as trespassers, and of the Board 
of Works as if they were private owners 
of the property. [Mr. Gzrarp Nort: 
I said the public had perfect liberty to 
roam everywhere they pleased ; except 
in the plantations.] Instead of a light 
iron fence which could easily be climbed 
over, the plantations were surrounded 
by a great deer fence, and the public 
were thus excluded from a large portion 
of the Park. The only reason for this 
exclusion that he could see was the 
preservation of game. It was true 
the amount challenged was small, but 
they desired to take the opinion of the 
House upon it as a question of prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. M. BROOKS hoped the Motion 
would not be persevered with. He could 
not see any harm in having game in 
Richmond Park, for he thought the 
people who frequented the Park derived 
much pleasure from seeing the pheasants 
and other game. Dubliners who visited 
Richmond Park regretted that their own 
rary Park was not equally well taken 
care of. 


Mr. Gerard Noel 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, ‘That ‘£117,645’ stand 
part of the said Resolution.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 123; Noes 
51: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMEND. 
MENT BILL—[Brx 26.] 
(Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir William Stirling Maxwell 
Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN (for Mr. J. W. Bar- 
CLAY) proposed to amend Clause 6 by 
leaving out line 16 and inserting— 

“Six days before each time the valuator ap- 
pointed by the lessee to assess the damage in- 
spects such grass for the purpose of estimating . 
such damage.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 38, to leave out the words 
“harboured on the lands of the lessor,” in order 
to insert the words “six days before the grass 
is inspected, for the purpose of having such 
damage valued,” —(Mr. M‘Lagan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, in the 
absence of the hon. Member who had 
given Notice of the Amendment, he 
thought the House ought not to agree 
to it unless some explanation was given 
as to the object which was desired to be 
effected. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, of course if the 
Amendment was objected to, he would 
not press it, though personally he had 
no objection to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES AND BUILDINGS (METRO- 
POLIS). 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the annual expenditure on Public Offices and 
Buildings, and to see whether the adoption of a 
more comprehensive plan for the extension and 
improvement of the public buildings would not 
be more economical and advantageous than the 
present system.” —(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 

And, on May 14, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr, Grerarp Noe, Mr. Anam, Mr, 
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Gotpsmip, Mr. Bergsrorp Hops, Sir Win11AM 
Maxwett, Sir Wiit1am Fraser, Mr. Ratu, 
Mr. Wit1t1am Henry Smirn, Mr. Dopson, Sir 
Ricuarp Wat.acz, Lord Excuo, Mr. MrrcHe.. 
Henry, Mr. Reep, Mr. Bristowr, Mr. Munvz, 
Mr. O’Remiy, Mr. Mutnorianp, and Mr. 
Barturze Cocnrane: — Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Anpverson, Bill to amend 
the Public Libraries Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Anperson, Mr. Munpeuia, and Mr, 


O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 136.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
‘ Gi of Cuurt (30); General School of Law 
1). 

Committee—Justices Clerks * (39-42). 

Committee—Report—Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment [18-41]. 

Third Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature * 
(34), and passed. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 18.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorpv HATHERLEY said, their Lord- 
ships would remember that on the second 
reading of the Bill he had offered an 
objection to the provision it contained 
which enabled a debtor to present a 
petition for adjudication of himself as 
bankrupt. Since then he had received 
a variety of communications in reference 
to the Bill. He could not say that there 
was any great unanimity amongst them. 
Amongst others were letters from the 
Society of Accountants, from a dis- 
tinguished County Court Judge, and 
from the Association for the Protection 
of the Interests of Creditors in Bank- 
ruptcy. Whatever else these communi- 
cations showed as to other points, they 
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indicated that the creditors took his 
view, and disliked those clauses by 
which a man could make himself bank- 
rupt on his own petition. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
also had received various representa- 
tions expressing different views in re- 
ference to several of the provisions in 
the Bill. He was desirous of giving 
every attention to the opinions of those 
who took an interest in the subject, at 
the same time that he wished to avoid 
leaning too much towards either extreme. 
He would not detain their Lordships by 
any arguments on the present occasion, 
but proposed that their Lordships should 
go into Committee pro formd, in order 
that he might introduce certain Amend- 
ments, which might be printed, with a 
view to having them discussed on re- 
commitment. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Amendments made; and Bill to be 
printed,asamended. (No. 41.) 


INNS OF COURT BILL—(No. 30.) 


GENERAL SCHOOL OF LAW BILL, 
(The Lord Selborne.) 
(No. 31.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Selborne.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
their Lordships might recollect that this 
Bill, and the General School of Law 
Bill, which followed it on the Paper, 
had been two or three times before the 
House in as many different Sessions. 
He had on all those occasions been most 
ready to express his respect for the mo- 
tives which had led his noble and learned 
Friend to introduce those Bills, and his 
desire to render any assistance in his 
power towards carrying out the object 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
in view. When the Bills were before 
the House last Session he expressed his 
hope that, without interposing anything 
in the progress of the Bill, he should 
in some form or other be able to obtain 
the concurrence of the Inns of Court to 
dealing with some of the subjects to 
which the Bills then under consideration 
were directed. Since then he had been 
in communication with the four Inns of 
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Court, and had been put in possession 
of their views on the subject. As their 
Lordships were aware, they expressed 
their decided objection to the measures 
of his noble and learned Friend, and 
had presented Petitions to that House in 
which those objections had found ex- 
pression. Before stating more fully 
what were the views of the Inns of 
Court, he would endeavour to explain 
his own view as to the principle on 
which legislation on the subject of legal 
education and legal discipline ought to 
proceed. As to the general question— 
we were accustomed to hear persons re- 
garding the Inns of Court from different 
points of view, and speaking of them 
accordingly. Some persons maintained 
that those Inns were simply private 
bodies, intrusted with property which 
was their own, and that no legislation 
should take cognizance of or interfere 
with them. On the other hand, there 
were those who held that the Inns of 
Court were public bodies, and executed 
a public trust, and that their property, 
which was in no respect like private 
property, ought to be subject to legis- 
lation, and that their rules were subject 
to the regulations of Parliament. His 
own view was this—that there was a 
certain amount of truth in both those 
views, though they seemed to be anta- 
gonistic. In his mind the Inns of Court 
were private societies in this respect— 
that they regulated their own govern- 
ment; they chose their own members 
and their own Governing Body; laid 
down the terms of the subscriptions 
which must be contributed by their own 
members; and the property they pos- 
sessed they possessed as a private so- 
ciety, such asaclub. But, on the other 
hand, it was equally free from doubt 
that the Inns of Court had a public 
trust of a very important description. 
To the Inns of Court was assigned the 
power of determining what persons 
should be entitled to audience in Her 
Majesty’s Courts of Law ; and they had 
the power of regulating the discipline 
of the Bar. Audience in Her Majesty’s 
Courts of Law was a very high privi- 
lege and honour, and it emanated from 
the Crown in the same way that a Uni- 
versity degree did. In his opinion, it 
was not within the province of legisla- 
tion to interfere with the private regu- 
lations or the private property of the 
Inns of Court; but, on the other hand, 


The Lord Chancellor 
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it was within the province of the Legis- 
lature to see that the public trust which 
was delegated to the Inns of Court 
should be performed in a manner satis- 
factory to the Legislature, and, if neces- 
sary, to take securities for its being so 
performed. There were three points in 
respect of which it interested the public 
and interested Parliament to see that 
the trusts and duties delegated to the 
Inns of Court should be properly per- 
formed. The first of these was the edu- 
cation of those who proposed to be called 
to the Bar. The second was admission 
to the Bar—that the terms and condi- 
tions of that admission were satisfactory, 
that the standard of examination was 
sufficiently high, and that, on the other 
hand—which he thought of as much 
importance—that it was not too high. 
The third was the administration of the 
discipline of the Bar, after those who 
had been admitted members of the Inns 
of Court had been called to the Bar ;—so 
that the interests of the public were con- 
sulted, while justice was secured for 
every member of the profession. Having 
stated what seemed to him to be the 

rinciple which should guide the Legis- 
ease on this subject, he would proceed 
to lay before their Lordships the objec- 
tions of the Inns of Court. These 
societies found that one of the Bills of 
his noble and learned Friend provided 
for the appointment of a body of Com- 
missioners, who were to inquire into the 
laws, rules, usages, or practice of the 
Inns of Court. The Governing Body 
of any Inn of Court was to have power 
to frame ordinances and regulations for 
the better government of their Inn; 
which ordinances were to be subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the Com- 
missioners. In default of such action 
by.any Inn of Court, or of their ordi- 
nances failing to obtain the approval of 
the Commissioners, the Commissioners 
themselves were to make ordinances, 
&c. But the Inns of Court objected 
that they did not require legislation to 
enable them to make ordinances; they 
were unfettered by any statutory rules, 
and they were free themselves to make 
any ordinances which the necessity of 
the case might require. The Inns of 
Court further pointed to what they had 
already done in the matter of education 
for the Bar and admission to the Bar, 
and that they had done, and were doing, 
their duty in that respect; and he was 
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bound to say that the Inns of Court de- 
served credit for their liberality in that 
respect. The sum annually spent by 
them jointly for this object amounted 
to £7,850. Deducting from this £2,435 
received in fees from the students, 
there remained £5,415. To this had 
to be added £3,102, made up of sepa- 
rate expenditure on education by each 
of the four Inns in educational pur- 
poses, so that the total expenditure for 
education by the four Inns amounted to 
£8,517 a-year. There was a Committee 
of the four Inns, for the superintendence 
of education, and a member of that Com- 
mittee had assured him that it never had 
suggested any expenditure for education 
that was not voted by the Inns as a 
matter of course. This was undoubtedly 
a state of matters that was highly credit- 
able to the Inns of Court. He would, 
however, take the liberty of pointing out 
a matter in respect of which the present 
position of the Inns of Court was de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory, and in respect of 
which he was unable to see any remedy 
without legislation. The General Com- 
mittee for superintending legal educa- 
tion was entirely a voluntary one—any 
one of the Inns of Court could withdraw 
from it at any time. There was a time 
some years ago when different views on 
the subject of education were held by 
different Inns, and the consequence was 
that they acted in antagonism rather 
than in harmony. Then it was utterly 
impossible under the existing system 
that there could be a united regulation 
on the part of the four Inns in respect of 
discipline. According to the traditional 
mode of procedure, discipline must at 
present be exercised by each in respect 
of its own members. Again, when in- 
quiry was to be made with the view of 
exercising discipline, there was the want 
of power on the part of the Inns of Court 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
Having stated this, he would now state 
how far the Inns of Court were willing 
to consent to legislation in respect of the 
matters to which he had just referred. 
They were willing that a Council should 
be appointed to represent the joint action 
of the four Inns; that the Council should 
be composed of 30 members—six to be 
appointed by the Crown, and six each by 
the four Inns; that the appointment of 
these members should be compulsory ; 
and that provision should be made for a 
change, so that the same persons should 
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not remain too long on the Council. The 
Inns of Court were willing that this 
Council Thirty should have the power 
of making rules for controlling legal edu- 
cation and admission to the Bar, and 
that it should have the administration 
and discipline, with the power of investi- 
gation and of requiring the attendance 
of witnesses. The mode in which the 
Council was to be supplied with funds 
was matter of detail. He did not want 
to raise any issue on the Bill of his noble 
and learned Friend; but he made this 
statement in order that his noble and 
learned Friend might take it into con- 
sideration. He thought his noble and 
learned Friend would agree with him 
that with a view to succeeding in passing 
his measures through Parliament and 
rendering them generally acceptable, it 
was desirable that he should have the 
co-operation of the Inns of Court; and 
therefore he would suggest that in Com- 
mittee on one of his Bills his noble and 
learned Friend might introduce Amend- 
ments which would embody the plan to 
which the Inns of Court were willing to 
consent. He must point out that such a 
scheme would not meet one point in the 
proposal of his noble and learned Friend 
—namely, the united education of bar- 
risters and solicitors. Inthe scheme which 
he had had the honour of pointing out 
no provision was made for the education 
of solicitors ; but, although the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society had expressed its ap- 
proval of the proposal for such united 
education, he had some doubt as to the 
extent of approval which it would re- 
ceive from the solicitors generally. One 
of the things for which the solicitors 
were anxious was an alteration in the 
present rules relating to the admission 
of a solicitor to the Bar or of a barrister 
to the rank of solicitor in cases where 
the members of either of the legal pro- 
fessions wished to change to the other. 
The Incorporated Law Society would 
desire to have the examination of solici- 
tors more under their control than it was 
at present—and there was much to be 
said in favour of that desire. He did not 
wish to go into the question whether the 
separation of the profession of barrister 
from that of solicitor ought to be main- 
tained—that was foreign to the question 
before their Lordships ; but what he did 
say was, that solong asthe twoprofessions 
remained separate, he had the greatest 
doubt as to the expediency of trying to 
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establish a combined plan for the edu- 
cation, examination, and the discipline of 
both. If such a scheme was formed the 
controlling body should be composed of 
a certain number of barristers and a cer- 
tain number of solicitors, and he believed 
that very considerable inconvenience 
would arise from solicitors exercising 
discipline over barristers or barristers 
exercising discipline aver solicitors. He 
was certain that the very strongest oppo- 
sition would be offered by the Inns of 
Court and the Bar to any measure which 
should attempt to create a central body 
selected out of the two professions. He 
asked the consideration of his noble and 
learned Friend for the suggestion he had 
ventured to make with reference to the 
plan of the Inns of Court. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he thanked 
his noble and learned Friend for the 
great consideration he had always mani- 
fested towards him; but he felt disap- 
pointed at what had just been said by 
his noble and learned Friend, remem- 
bering that last year he had told their 
Lordships that he hoped to be able, with 
the concurrence of the Inns of Court, to 
introduce a measure dealing with those 
Societies, and with legal education. In 
the measure shadowed out by his noble 
and learned Friend on that occasion, an 
external body was also one of the ele- 
ments. In the plan sketched by him 
that evening that element was omitted. 
He regretted that his noble and learned 
Friend did not take the matter in hand 
himself with all the authority of his high 
position. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
to say that his suggestion to his noble 
and learned Friend arose from his desire 
not to take the subject out of his hands ; 
but he was perfectly prepared to deal 
with it himself by a separate Bill or by 
Amendments in the Bill of his noble and 
learned Friend. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he had no 
personal feeling on the subject, and 
looking only to the interest of the public 
in this matter, he considered it would be 
better and more for the advantage of all 
concerned if his noble and learned Friend 
would undertake to bring in a Bill which 
would have a chance of being passed 
into law. He must say he thought that 
his noble and learned Friend had con- 
ceded too much to the views of the Inns 
of Court. He had spoken of what he 
called the private character of the Inns 
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of Court; but he (Lord Selborne) con- 
fessed that he knew no single circum- 
stance which gave them the character of 
private Societies, unless it was that they 
were not incorporated. He declined to 
look upon incorporation as a test for 
that purpose ; some private societies, 
such as clubs and trading companies, 
might be incorporated ; and institutions, 
not incorporated, might be of a public 
character. Looking back to the history 
of the four Inns, he did not find a single 
fact which went to establish that they 
were private Societies. Not one of them, 
he believed, had ever applied one shil- 
ling of their funds to private uses— 
he was certain that the Inn to which le 
had the honour to belong had never 
done so. As to two of these Inns, the 
property which they possessed were held 
under charters of King James the First, 
expressly, as the Royal Commissioners 
had pointed out, for the purpose of legal 
education. It might be that, on account 
of the visitatorial jurisdiction exercised 
over them by the Judges, and even if 
their property could not be administered 
by the Court of Chancery; but there was 
a well-constituted trust for the purposes 
of education. As to the other two Inns, 
he was not aware that there was the 
same kind of proof of any express trust ; 
but their endowments had been acquired 
in times, when a trust for public pur- 
poses might be constituted without 
writing; and they were so alike in 
other respects that there was no one 
single fact to justify the conciusion that 
they were institutions of a private cha- 
racter; and therefore their property 
could not be treated as private. His 
noble and learned Friend had stated 
that their funds were derived from sub- 
scriptions received from their members ; 
but it must be remembered that there 
was no road to the profession of the Bar 
except compulsorily through one or other 
of these four Societies, and that the mem- 
bers were required by the Societies to pay 
fees and subscriptions before admission 
could be obtained. He could not think, 
therefore, that the Inns of Court received 
those moneys in the nature of voluntary 
subscriptions. The payment of these 
fees was an indispensable preliminary to 
becoming a member of one of the most 
important professions in the country. 
The Inns of Court were the only avenues 
to that great profession. It seemed to 
him that as the position and functions of 
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the Inns of Court were recognized by 
law, and as every shilling they possessed 
was legally the result of ancient endow- 
ments, or of fees so received, no element 
of a private character could be recognized 
inthem. He quite agreed in the praise 
bestowed upon the Inns of Court for 
what they had done during the last 20 
years—and especially for what they had 
done during the last five or six years— 
in the interest of legal education—they 
had, no doubt, contributed large sums 
of money for that purpose. He should 
have been glad to see the Inns of Court 
doing all that without pressure from 
without ; but he could not help thinking 
that the pressure of those who had 
associated themselves together for the 
promotion of that object had brought to 
bear a very wholesome stimulus upon 
the Inns of Court. What they had done 
up to a certain time had not met with 
any very great success; and what they 
were doing now had not been long 
enough on trial to enable any final judg- 
ment to be formed about it. They did 
not open the doors of their professors 
and lecturers to any persons except their 
own members. Now, he had advocated, 
and should continue to advocate, a plan 
which would enable all persons who 
desired to do so to attend those lectures. 
It would be well for the country that as 
many as possible should have some know- 
ledge of law, considering that it was 
administered by magistrates, county gen- 
tlemen, Members of the Legislature, 
merchants, and others, who were not 
educated for forensic pursuits; and he 
felt sure that if there were easy means 
of obtaining a legal education provided 
many of those persons would be attracted 
to it. At the same time, his great object 
was to have a good school of jurispru- 
dence for the training of future barristers 
and future solicitors, and where all those 
who intended to practise the law should 
be able to obtain the necessary instruc- 
tion. He had always felt the want of 
such a general school was the greatest 
objection to the present system, which 
he thought tended very decidedly to pre- 
vent the enlargement and expansion of 
legal education. He was, therefore, 
most anxious to see some such institu- 
tion established as the one proposed, 
which should enable the whole country 
to know where to find a really good 
school of jurisprudence without any pre- 
mature anticipation of the professional 
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differences and distinctions which would 
afterwards arise. To found such a school 
had been one of his most cherished 
wishes, and he was sure that there ex- 
isted in the country a disposition to sup- 
port some similar scheme. Fresh evi- 
dence of this disposition had been given 
only last year. The widow of a recently 
deceased barrister, Mr. Barstow, had 
given £4,500 for the purposes of legal 
education, and the terms of the be- 
quest showed distinctly what her sym- 
pathies were; and, again, the late 
Mr. Justice Quain, an eminent Judge, 
whose name he could not mention with- 
out expressing his regret at the loss 
which the country had suffered by his 
death, had left by his will £10,000, sub- 
ject to a life interest, for the promotion 
of legal education—but with the proviso 
that the legal profession should not share 
exclusively in the benefits of the bequest, 
but that the education given should be 
open to all. And these gifts had been 
made when the scheme which he had 
proposed was struggling for notice, and 
when it was quite uncertain what Par- 
liament would consider fit to be done. 
Those bequests clearly showed that there 
would be no want of public sympathy 
when the scheme had been once estab- 
lished. He regretted that the Inns 
of Court had not been willing to do 
more—that they had carried out so few 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. His noble and learned 
Friend when at the Bar proposed, and 
induced the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
to adopt, a resolution that the Inns of 
Court should be formed into a Uni- 
versity: now, however, his noble and 
learned Friend was forced to be content 
with a proposition which would do little 
more than regulate the preparation for 
the Bar and maintain discipline. If 
nothing more than that could at present 
be done it must be accepted ; still, as an 
old member of one of the larger Inns 
of Court, he thought that they should 
not go back but forward; that they 
should not cling to the notion that they 
were private bodies—a notion which he 
confessed he could not see that the Inns 
of Court had any interest in adhering 
to. His idea of the true interest of these 
Societies was, that they should magnify, 
and not seek to reduce to a minimum, 
their public functions and duties; that 
they should rise above narrow profes- 
sional considerations, and think if their 
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greatest honour to take the leading part 
in everything which could improve and 
extend a sound knowledge of the law, 
both among legal practitioners of every 
grade, and among the public at large. 
It had be2n to him a matter of surprise 
as well as disappointment, that they had 
not hitherto agreed in this view; but 
the time would yet come when they would 
take it, or it would be taken for them. 
He hoped the Inns of Court would never 
follow the precedents of Doctors’ Com- 
mons and Serjeants’ Inn, which had 
acted on the notion that they were pri- 
vate Societies, and, carrying that idea to 
its final results, had sold their property 
and had, in the case of Doctors’ Com- 
mons—whatever Serjeants’ Inn might 
do—divided it among their members. 
In taking up this subject he had only 
strictly public interests in view. He 
had no feeling of a personal kind about 
it from beginning to end. Indeed, ‘all 
feelings of that kind would have rather 
inclined him to do what was pleasant to 
the Inns of Court—especially his own 
Inn, of which friends of his were con- 
spicuous members. He was aware that 
effect could not be given to his proposals 
unless they received a certain amount 
of support both from the Bar and the 
solicitors, and also the acquiescence of 
the general body of the Judges. He 
had received communications from seve- 
ral of the latter, some of whom gave no 
discouragement, and others gave posi- 
tive approval and encouragement to his 
scheme. He had likewise done his best 
to obtain support from the Bar; but in 
this respect he had not obtained the 
success he had hoped for. The solicitors, 
however, had uniformly supported the 
scheme, and he did not think they would 
do otherwise now. Afterthepresent stage 
of the Bills he would not press them for- 
ward until he had seen the Bill which 
his noble and learned Friend would lay 
upon the Table. He should then know 
how far it would be right to persevere 
with the scheme which he himself should 
prefer. In conclusion, he remarked that 
he should prefer even such a measure as 
hisnobleand learned Friend hadsketched 
out to the continuance of the existing 
state of things. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, his noble 
and learned Friend had made some re- 
flections on the conduct of the members 
of Doctors’ Commons some years ago 
and on what he understood might be 
the conduct of the members of Serjeants’ 


Lord Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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Inn at the present moment. Though he 
himself was a member of Serjeants’ Inn, 
he was unable to inform their Lordships 
at once what course had been adopted 
with respect to the money realized by 
the sale of the Inn, for the best of all 
reasons—namely, because the ultimate 
course to be taken had not yet been 
agreed upon. He might remark that 
no person was more responsible than his 
noble and learned Friend for the mea- 
sures which led to the extinction of the 
order of Serjeants ; this was done, how- 
ever, with his entire concurrence and as- 
sistance in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The question then arose whether 
something should be done with the pro- 
perty at once, or whether the members 
should be considered as private trustees, 
of whom the sole survivor would become 
the sole owner of the property. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
was aware that the Society pressed on 
the Government some time ago the ad- 
vantage of the property of Serjeants’ Inn 
being acquired on moderate terms for 
the use of the public for law purposes; 
but the representatives of the Govern- 
ment rejected that offer—no doubt for 
very good reasons. It was obvious that 
the property must either remain in the 
possession of a moribund and gradually 
diminishing body, or else that it must be 
sold. In point of fact it had been dis- 
posed of, and there was no means of 
doing this except through the action of 
the individual members of the Society. 


| He did not know what was to become of 














the proceeds; but he had no doubt they 
would be dealt with in a manner which 
was wise and just. 

Lorp SELBORNE explained that 
nothing was further from his intention 
than even to imply that the members of 
Serjeants’ Inn or Doctors’ Commons 
would deal with the property in their 
hands in any other way than they were 
legally and equitably entitled to. He 
might add that Serjeants’ Inn never had 
public functions attached to it. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY concurred 
in what had been said by his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Selborne), that in 
any scheme they adopted, means should 
be taken for widening the sphere of the 
study of the law—so that not only those 
who intended to follow the law as a pro- 
fession, but those who had no such pur- 
pose, but who might reasonably hope to 
have some share in administering the 
affairs of the country, might have the 
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opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of | but only such property as had been ac- 
the law. It was the custom in Germany | quired by their members from time to 
that all men, whether they intended to| time. His own views on the subject 
practise the law or not, should go/| with which the Bill dealt, he might ob- 
through a course of legal studies in | serve, he ‘had entertained for a long 
order that they might be able to take | time; for he had many years ago carried, 
part in the administration of the law. | by a majority of one, a Resolution to the 
In this country a great many unpro- | effect that it was desirable that the dif- 
fessional men were entrusted with the | ferent Inns should be affiliated to a legal 
administration of justice; and therefore | University, and that steps should be 





if there was any country more than | 
another in which a knowledge of the | 
law was requisite it was this. 

Lorp HATHERLEY mentioned that 
he had the evening before presented a 
Petition from the Incorporated Law 
Society in favour of the Bill, suggest- 
ing Amendments to the effect that the 
lines on which the Commissioners to 
be appointed under it were to regulate 
their procedure should be distinctly laid 
down, and that, following the example 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Bill, the 
Commissioners should be named in 
the Bill itself. Having himself taken an 
active part in reference to the Royal 
Commission on Legal Education, he 
thought that the objects recommended 
by that body should form the bases of 
the proposed legal education. He en- 
tirely concurred, he might add, with 
the noble Earl who had just spoken as to 
the desirability of enlarging the whole 
system of legal education. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not meant to suggest for one moment 
that the course taken by the members 





of Serjeants’ Inn in selling the property 
was not aproper one. It was also quite 
true that the property of the Inn had 
been offered to the Government, and that 
that offer had been refused. But a point 
of more importance was the statement 
that the order of Serjeants had been 
extinguished. From that proposition, 
however, he must express his dissent. 
It was true that the Judicature Act pro- 
vided that it should be no longer neces- 
sary that a Judge on his elevation to the 
Bench, if not already a Serjeant-at-Law, 
should become one; but he was not aware 
that there was anything to prevent him, 
if he deemed it to be his duty to do so, 
from humbly submitting to Her Majesty 
the propriety of calling any barrister to 
the degree of the coif. As to the Bill 
under discussion, he wished to say that 
he did not intend to express any opinion 
with regard to the position of the Inns 
of Court in reference to the property 














which they held connected with trust, 


taken with that object. He had always 
been very much surprised that the Inns 
of Court had not favoured a scheme which 
would give the country a great corpo- 
rate school of law. Another course that 
might be adopted was the appointment 
of Commissioners who would empower 
the Inns of Court to make ordinances on 
the subject of education. The proposal 
now made by the Inns of Court, while it 
was not the proposal he would himself 
have made, was yet one which, if pro- 
perly expressed, might enable them to 
attain the end they had in view. He at- 
tached the greatest possible importance 
in this country to having legal education 
provided, which should not only answer 
the purpose of gentlemen who wished to 
practise at the Bar; but also be suitable 
for those who desired to act as magis- 
trates, as Members of the Legislature, or 
in other similar capacities. He was, at 
the same time, extremely anxious that in 
any regulations which might be made— 
while care was taken that the curriculum 
should be large and liberal enough, the 
test of qualification for call to the Bar 
should not be so severe as to deter per- 
sons who wished to study law with some 
other view than that of practice at the 
Bar from taking the degree of barrister 
in the same way as they would take a 
degree at the University. He ventured 
to think that such bodies as the Inns of 
Court might furnish such a curriculum 
of education as they all desired to see 
provided. He would be quite prepared 
to introduce a Bill embodying what he 
had endeavoured to describe, and there 
was reason to hope that if such a Bill 
was proposed this year it would be ac- 
cepted elsewhere and become law. 


Motion agreed to; then the Bills 
severally read 2°, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Zues- 
day the 15th May next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pusiic Bruts—Ordered—First 
Reading — Summary Jurisdiction* [137]; 
a8), Estates Court (Ireland) Leases * 

138]. 

Pas — Report—Metropolis Toll Bridges 
(re-comm.) * [131]. ; 

Third Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend- 
ment [122], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
jnsifiiacai 


NORTH METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Masor BEAUMONT, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, observed that whatever opinion 
might be entertained as to the desira- 
bility or otherwise of tramways they 
must now be accepted as accomplished 
facts affording great convenience to 
large numbers of people. The Com- 
pany—the promoters of this measure— 
had last year carried 28,000,000 pas- 
sengers, 7,000,000 of whom were resi- 
dent in suburban parts of this Metro- 
polis. The North Metropolitan system 
of tramways comprised 303 miles of 
roadway, and this little Bill was merely 
for an extension of 737 yards within the 
sacred precincts of the City, 237 yards 
from the terminus of the Company’s line 
in High Street, Aldgate, along the same 
road, and about 500 yards from Fins- 
bury Place down Moorgate Street, to the 
Bank, which a great number of travel- 
lers by the cars were anxious to reach. 
In Aldgate the line stopped at present 
at what he might call ‘‘nowhere,’’ the 
passengers being merely thrown out on 
the street; the road there was between 
60 and 70 yards wide, and there was no 
material diminution of the width in the 
continuation of the line. The City of 
London opposed the Bill on two grounds 
—first, that they did not want tramways, 
and, secondly, that the promoters were 
not legally entitled to what they asked 
for. The Commissioners of Sewers, by 
no less than two to one, were in favour 
of granting the application, but the 
Corporation withheld their sanction. In 
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the interests of the travelling public, 
whose convenience was greatly inter- 
fered with by the present restrictions 
upon the tramways, he asked the House 
not to arbitrarily reject the Bill, but to 
refer it to a Select Committee, where it 
could be fairly and impartially con- 
sidered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(HMajor Beaumont.) 


Mr. AtpErMAN COTTON moved, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day six months. 
Great iticonvenience was caused already 
by tramways, especially to travellers 
in carriages and other vehicles. Estab- 
lished in the best part of the road- 
way, those huge Juggernaut cars rolled 
along, and everything else had to give 
way to them. These Tramway Com- 
panies had paid nothing for the road- 
ways they used, while the Railway Com- 
panies had paid thousands of pounds a 
mile for theirs. The entire walking dis- 
tance from the Bank to the termination 
of the line proposed by the Bill occupied 
64 minutesonly. Theentrance of thetram- 
ways into the precincts of the City would 
obstruct the streets, and be fraught with 
inconvenience to the public traffic, which 
was very heavy. Additional duties would 
be thrown upon the Police Commis- 
sioners, who were already overweighted 
with responsibility. Under those circum- 
stances to give the Bill a second reading 
would be a great injustice. The land 
required at Aldgate was very much 
crowded, as carts were constantly ar- 
riving with hay and straw for the supply 
of the Metropolis with those articles, and 
they went to the Hay Market in White- 
chapel, not far distant. The City of 
London opposed this Bill, but only on 
public grounds. It was vetoed by the 
Court of Sewers, consisting of 88 mem- 
bers, and by the Court of Common 
Council, consisting of over 200 members. 
There was, at first, an intention on the 
part of the Commissioners of Sewers to 
approve of the line to Aldgate; but 
when they went to inspect the ground 
they found it impossible to grant it. In 
all these questions the local authorities 
were the body recognized by Standing 
Orders as that which should determine 
the local merits of Private Bills; and he 
hoped the House would uphold the deci- 
sion which had been arrived at in this 
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instance, with every desire to do justice 
to the Tramway Company. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” — (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton.) 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he had 
heard many arguments of a similar kind 
to those just brought forward, to induce 
the House to depart from its ordinary 
practice with regard to Private Bills; but 
he hoped the House would not do so in 
this instance, because, in his view, it 
would be an unfortunate circumstance if 
they were to decide, on the Motion for a 
second reading, the practical merits of a 
Bill of this kind. "When the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Alderman Cotton) de- 
scribed the Bill as an attempt to bring 
Juggernaut cars into the City, he ven- 
tured to think the poet had rather misled 
the practical politician. The truth was 
the City of London opposed this Bill be- 
cause it did not itself want it, while the 
suburbs did want it. Within the last 10 
days the Commissioners of Sewers con- 
gratulated themselves and the City pro- 
per on getting £50,000 additional levied 
on the Metropolis at large for special 
improvements in the City. It appeared, 
therefore, that while the City did not 
object to levying rates on the Metropolis 
for their own purposes, they did object 
to give a morsel of their ground for the 
benefit of the Metropolis generally. On 
behalf of his constituents, he pleaded not 
for the Company, but for the tramways ; 
because he knew tens of thousands of 
persons living three or four miles from 
their business were only too glad to 
avail themselves of the accommodation 
thus afforded. He hoped the Bill would 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in opposing the Bill, 
said, the North Metropolitan Company 
originally obtained powers to construct 
in the City, subject to the assent of the 
Commissioners of Sewers. In 1874 they 
took an extension of time on the same 
conditions. Now the Company did not 
only ask an extension of time, but, hav- 
ing failed to get the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, they asked that 
the proviso requiring their consent 
should be repealed. Such a demand 
was, he thought, perfectly monstrous, 
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and he hoped the House would not 
entertain it. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he could see 
nothing monstrous in the matter. In 
1869, when the Company obtained their 
powers, tramways were in their infancy, 
and what was convenient then might 
not be convenient now, so that it was 
perfectly right and proper that the legis- 
lation for that period should be reviewed. 
He had heard a statement that the 
tramways in question were used by 
28,000,000 of people; and to that 
number might be added a great many 
millions who used the railways which 
would under this extension be put into 
connection with those tramways. It 
was impossible for the House to deter- 
mine on which side the balance of public 
convenience lay; and it was just one of 
those cases in which evidence and advo- 
cates should be heard, to put before a 
Committee the merits of the case on 
both sides. He supported the second 
reading. 

Mr. RAIKES quite concurred in the 
general principle that, unless there were 
exceptional circumstances, a Bill should 
be sent to a Committee upstairs, and 
that the House would do well not to 
anticipate the decision of the Committee. 
But in this case there were exceptional 
circumstances which rendered it rather 
a case for the decision of the House than 
of a Committee. In 1870 a Bill was 
brought in by this Company, and be- 
came an Act of Parliament, enabling 
them to make the tramways, but with a 
proviso that its operations should not be 
extended to the City of London unless 
with the consent of the City authorities. 
A Continuance Act in 1873, and another 
in 1874, were obtained by the same 
Company, each of which contained a 
similar proviso. The grounds on which 
these extensions were obtained depended 
upon the consent of the Corporation, and 
if that consent were not obtained then 
the ground on which the Bills became 
law failed. The House was now asked 
to set aside the bargain then solemnly 
made between the City of London and 
the Tramways Company, the one thing 
which was requisite not having been ob- 
tained. A good deal had been said at 
different times about Parliamentary 
bargains. He strongly objected to the 
term. The House was not in a position 
to make bargains with parties outside of 
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the House; but parties might make 
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bargains between themselves, and Parlia- 
ment might sanction them, which was a 
very different thing. Such a bargain 
was made and sanctioned in 1874, and it 
was now proposed by one of the parties 
to the bargains under which the Con- 
tinuance Act of 1874 was contained, to 
dispense with the requisite condition. 
This was a serious matter, for if it were 
done no saving clause in future would 
be worth the paper it was written upon. 
There were, therefore, sufficient public 
grounds on which the House itself could 
decide this question without sending the 
Bill to the Committee upstairs, which 
would have no better materials on which 
to decide than the House now had 
before it. 


Question put, ‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
203: Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put cf for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 
—wo.Qor— 


VACCINATION ACTS—PROSECUTIONS— 
CASE OF MR. PEARSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. Pearse 
of Andover has been proceeded against 
for non-compliance with the Vaccination 
Act on forty several occasions, twenty of 
them in respect of the same child; and, 
whether the Government propose to take 
any steps to stop further proceedings ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I am gene- 
rally aware that Mr. Pearse, of Andover, 
has been frequently proceeded against 
for non-compliance with the Vaccination 
Acts. My opinions on the subject are 
well known, having been embodied for 
the most part in a letter to the Evesham 
Guardians, which has been laid on the 
Table, and they have been communi- 
cated to the Guardians and to the magis- 
trates at Andover. These authorities, 
in the exercise of the discretion which 
the law vests in them, have continued 
proceedings, and I have no right or 
power to interfere further. It is said 
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that Mr. Pearse is an active member of 
the Anti-Vaccination Society, and that 
not content with declining to observe 
the law himself, he stimulates others to 
do the same, and, moreover, that his 
fines are paid by the Association. In 
the face of the existing epidemic I am 
not aware that the Government could 
usefully propose to take any step in 
order to stop further proceedings, or that 
Parliament would be prepared to sanc- 
tion any such attempt. 


ARMY — THE NEW REGULATIONS — 
REGIMENTAL STAFF COMMANDS. 
QUESTION. 


GeneraAL SHUTE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, with reference to 
his reply to the honourable Member for 
County Leitrim to the effect that it was 
intended to adhere to the regulation 
limiting the command of a regiment toa 
period of five years, Whether it is also 
intended strictly to carry out in its in- 
tegrity the similar regulation limiting 
Staff commands and Staff appointments 
to fixed periods ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the regulation as it 
was laid down, and it would be only 
under very special circumstances indeed 
that it would be departed from. 


ARMY—THE 881ru REGIMENT — LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BROWNE asked t'1e Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is true 
that the Officers of the 88th Regiment, 
now quartered in the west of Ireland 
and under orders to embark for the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 11th May next, 
have been peremptorily refused by their 
Colonel a week’s leave of absence to visit 
their friends and to provide themselves 
with an outfit before proceeding abroad ; 
and, if true, if he will explain to the 
House the reason of such refusal ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I 
have been furnished with a report 
which states that every indulgence as 
regards leave, compatible with the in- 
terests of the Service, was extended to the 
officers of the 88th Regiment. It is true 
that the officer commanding refused the 
applications for leave from the 15th to 
the 30th April to two officers who only 
returned from leave in February, and 
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who belonged to a detachment at Castle- 
bar, where their services were urgently 
required. They knew during the winter 
that the regiment was under orders for 
foreign service, and during their long 
leave they had abundant opportunity to 
have provided themselves with an outfit, 
and to have visited their friends. The 
action of the officer commanding was 
approved by the General Officer com- 
manding the district. 


MINES ACT—PARK HALL COLLIERY, 
CHEADLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
account of the trial and conviction of 
the manager of the Park Hall Colliery, 
Cheadle, county Stafford, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser,” date the 7th instant, for having 
violated the Mines Act, 1872, in five of 
its provisions, and in consequence of 
which several persons were roasted, one 
of whom died ; and, whether, consider- 
ing the manner in which the Law was 
violated, he will order a further inquiry 
to be made into his conduct, with the 
view of removing him from the list of 
certified managers, as provided for by 
the Act of 1872? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he thought it would be necessary 
to make an inquiry into this case; but 
before doing so he had instituted pre- 
liminary inquiries to see whether inter- 
ference was requisite. 


NEVIS AND THE LEEWARD ISLANDS 
—TAXATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREENE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
Memorial addressed by the inhabitants 
of the Island of Nevis to Her Majesty, 
setting forth the heavy taxation and 
other grievances from which the colony 
is suffering under the federal system of 
government; and, whether, in conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory working of 
the federal system in the Leeward 
Islands, Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to make any changes in conformity 
with the wishes and in satisfaction of 
the complaints of the inhabitants of 
those islands ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: A Memorial 
has been received from the inhabitants 
of the Island of Nevis. It is no doubt 
correct in representing that taxation is 
heavy in the island, notwithstanding the 
fact that the strictest practicable economy 
has been observed in all Departments of 
the Administration. I cannot, however, 
admit that the federal system of Go- 
vernment is responsible for this state of 
affairs. I would, on the contrary, point 
out that Nevis being a very small island, 
less than two miles distant from St. 
Christopher’s, the manifest remedy for 
the present needlessly heavy expendi- 
ture would be the consolidation of both 
islands under oneGovernment. Aslong 
as these very small communities main- 
tain separate Legislatures and Admi- 
nistrative officers, the cost of Govern- 
ment must be comparatively great, and 
Her Majesty’s Government can only, as 
hitherto, supervise closely the expendi- 
ture of each island ; but they have hopes 
that the inhabitants may be induced to 
agree to a closer union than that under 
which they have agreed to be confede- 
rated, and it will then be possible to 
reduce materially the local expenditure 
and taxation. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—ROUMANIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the event of war between Russia and 
Turkey, Whether any and what steps 
have been taken by the Powers signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Paris, to sustain 
the neutrality of Roumanig? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that I am 
reminded that there is no guarantee of 
the neutrality of Roumania, either under 
the Treaty of Paris or any other Treaty ; 
but Roumania, under the title—the 
official title—of the Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, is regarded in 
its political relations to foreign Powers 
as a portion of the Turkish Empire. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, if in anticipation of the Second 
Reading of the Factories and Workshops 
Bill, he will favour the House with in- 
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formation in a succinct form, to accom- 
pany the Bill and referring to its clauses, 
pointing out what alterations are pro- 
posed in the existing law, especially in 
the statutes intended to be consolidated ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had ordered that the existing 
statute should be printed in the margin 
of the clauses of the Bill which had been 
laid upon the Table of the House. He 
should be sorry to ask the draftsman to 
point out what was the existing law and 
the proposed law in case hon. Members 
might be misled; but he would endea- 
vour to carry out the wish of the hon. 
and learned Member as far as possible. 


Contagious Diseases 


PHC@NIX PARK RIOTS (DUBLIN)— 
EXPENSES OF PROSECUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he would state 
what were the amounts paid in the case 
of ‘‘O’Byrne v. Hartington and others” 
on behalf of the defendants up to the 
end of the trial and the delivery of the 
verdict against the defendants; what 
amounts have been paid on account of 
the defendants in the said action since ; 
whether or not any or all of these 
amounts were voted by the House of 
Commons in Committee of Supply; if 
so, when and under what heading ; whe- 
ther the moneys spent for the defence of 
the police in the action were obtained in 
the same manner and by the same au- 
thorities as the moneys paid for the de- 
fence of the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
if the expenses in this regard were voted 
by the House, when and under what 
heading ; if he will supply information 
to the House as to the date of the com- 
mencement of the action, of the point at 
present in dispute, and before what tri- 
bunal the case is supposed to be pro- 
ceeding ; and, if he will supply similar 
information as to the case of “ Fraser v. 
Hartington and others?” 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Neither the events referred to by the 
hon. Member, nor by far the greater 
portion of the payments made on account 
of them, occurred during my tenure of 
office ; but I have endeavoured to ob- 
tain the best information in my power 
in reply to the hon. Member’s Question. 
I am informed that the amounts paid 
in the case of ‘‘O’Byrne v. Hartington ” 
up to that date (November 2, 1873), 
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when the verdict of July 11, 1872 was 
set aside by the conditional order of the 
Courtof Exchequer, were £1,785 18s. 9d., 
and that £1,406 1s. 8d. has been paid 
since on account of the same case. All 
the sums paid, both on account of this 
action and for the defence of the police, 
were voted by the House of Commons in 
Committee of Supply, under the heading 
of ‘“‘Law Charges, Ireland,” and, with 
the exception of the sum of £89 4s. 8d. 
paid in 1871, are set forth in the Ap- 
propriation Accounts for the years ending 
March 31, 1878, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
respectively, under a special sub-head 
—namely, ‘‘ Expenses incurred in de- 
fending certain actions brought against 
Government in connection with the 
Phoonix Park Riots of 1871.” The 
action commenced by the filing of the 
writ in the Court of Exchequer on the 
9th of November, 1871; the point at 
present in dispute is an appeal by the 
plaintiff against a conditional order of 
the Court of Exchequer setting aside the 
verdict obtained by the plaintiff, and 
directing a verdict to be entered for the 
defendant, which appeal is to be argued 
before the Court of Exchequer Chamber. 
In the case of ‘“‘Fraser v. Burke and 
others,’’ the writ was issued on Decem- 
ber 21, 1871, and the amount paid on 
behalf of Mr. Burke was £1,065 19s. 5d. 
Further proceedings in this action, since 
the conditional order of January 22, 
1873, setting aside the verdict in it, 
have been in abeyance pending the re- 
sult of the appeal in the case of ‘‘O’ Byrne 
v. Hartington.” 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (/ANIMALS) ACT 
—SPREAD OF CATTLE DISEASE. 


QUESTION. 


CotoyeL KINGSCOTE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
there are any further outbreaks of cattle 
plague at Willesden? 

Viscount SANDON: A suspicious 
case of supposed cattle plague has oc- 
curred at Old Oak Common, near Wil- 
lesden. The animal is in secure custody. 
I regret to say that our Chief Inspector 
has found a cow and five calves affected 
with cattle plague at Willesden. They 
will be slaughtered and buried at once. 
There are no other animals on the pre- 
mises. We took charge of the Metro- 


politan Police District yesterday. As 
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regards cattle plague, 12 Veterinary In- 
spectors have been appointed for this 
special purpose, and they are working 
under three of our travelling Inspectors, 
who have been summoned to London 
for the purpose. Oaptain Tennant, with 
four Veterinary Inspectors, is in charge 
at Willesden and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Courteney has four under him in one 
district in East London, and Mr. Ricketts 
four in another. They have orders to 
visit all the cowsheds and dairies in the 
district, and ascertain their condition. 
Sixty sheds have been visited to-day, 
and no disease found. There has been 
no animal alive in London with cattle 
plague that we know of since last Wed- 
nesday, when the last one was slaugh- 
tered. I can assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that we shall spare no pains 
to prevent the spread of this terrible 
disorder in London, which would be so 
disastrous to the milk supply of the 
Metropolis, as well as so injurious to 
the meat supply of the country gene- 
rally. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—aQ.onr — 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Sir, I am afraid that the Financial 
Statement, to which we recently listened, 
affords no great encouragement to any- 
one who desires to ask for a remission 
of taxation. Nevertheless, since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is about 
to remit no taxation, and to impose no 
additional taxation during the coming 
year, I take it that his mind will just 
now be in a state so evenly balanced, 
that he will be able to consider with im- 
partiality any arguments which may be 
adduced in support of a remission of 
taxation, such as that I now ask for, en- 
tirely in the future. Therefore, I am 
about to call the attention of the House 
to-night to a tax which I consider to be 
vicious in principle, mischievous in its 
results, unequal in its pressure, uncer- 
tain in its incidence, and to combine 
within itself, except only as regards the 
facility of its collection, almost every 
evil to which taxation is subject. More- 
over, this is a tax which upon its first 
imposition was avowedly imposed for 
reasons which no longer exist, and under 
circumstances which have been exactly 
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reversed. Further, this tax, after care- 
ful inquiry, has been condemned by the 
Report of a Select Committee of this 
House as a tax which “is an undesir- 
able one to maintain longer than is 
necessary from a fiscal point of view.” 
Now, I claim to speak to-night as a 
Member of that Committee, representing 
the opinions of a large majority of its 
Members, and as such, I present to the 
House arguments in support of their 
decision. But I speak also—and I say 
it with the utmost frankness to the 
House—as a Railway Director, repre- 
senting the opinions of every Railway 
Company throughout the United King- 
dom. [An hon. Memser: “Hear, 
hear!”] I know what the cheer of 
the hon. Member below the Gangway 
means, and I will answer it at once. [ 
know that there exists in certain quar- 
ters a great prejudice against Railway 
Directors and Railway Shareholders, as 
if they were the natural enemies of the 
public. I will endeavour to show the 
House to-night that this is an unreason- 
ing and unreasonable prejudice. But, 
before I do so, I will ask permission to 
make two remarks. The first is, that, 
although it is quite true that I have re- 
cently joined myself to the unfortunate 
class of Railway Directors, I am still 
very much more of a landowner than a 
director, and my financial connection 
with railways is of far too limited a 
character to have tempted me—even if 
I could have been tempted under other 
circumstances—to have taken up this 
question from any personal motives. 
And my second remark is, that I would 
say that I would not have taken up this 
question at all if I had not been tho- 
roughly and honestly convinced that the 
interests of the public are in this in- 
stance identical with the interests of 
those who demand the remission of this 
tax. 

And now, Sir, I will proceed to es- 
tablish every one of the propositions 
concerning this duty with which I com- 
menced. I said, first, that this was a 
tax that was vicious in principle. Sir, 
T hold this to be true of any tax which 
tends to check the development of a 
great industry—to impede the extended 
application of capital to such develop- 
ment—to interfere unnecessarily with 
the working details of an industrial 
system, and to complicate social arrange- 
ments, which, as far as possible, ought 
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to be free, simple, and unfettered. When 
we swept away the Corn Laws, we did 
so because we felt it unbearable that the 
food of the people should be made dear 
by our legislation. When we abolished 
the window tax, we did so because we 
felt it intolerable to tax the free light of 
Heaven ; and now, when circumstances 
have brought our country to such a con- 
dition that, to the great bulk of our 
population, locomotion has become little 
less of a necessity than light or food, I 
say that it is intolerable and unbearable 
to place a tax upon locomotion. A tax 
upon the means of communication from 
one end of the country to the other—or, 
in other words, a tax upon the free 
circulation of the people from place to 
place—was once well compared by Mr. 
Hume to a tax upon the arteries of the 
body which supply and promote the free 
circulation of the blood; and I main- 
tain that a tax upon locomotion at the 
present day is not only opposed to every 
principle of political economy, but is 
utterly repugnant to those dictates of 
common sense by which Englishmen 
generally profess to be guided. 

And now, Sir, I propose to give a short 
history of the tax; of its present con- 
dition; and of the reason why the 
crusade against it, long delayed, has 
now been resolutely commenced. And 
whether that crusade be successful this 
year, next year, or the year after, sure 
I am that eventual success must attend 
efforts which are directed against an 
impost which no man, in or out of this 
House, with any claim to be considered 
a financial authority, will venture to 
defend upon principle. This tax was first 
imposed in 1832, and it was justified by 
one argument only—namely, that there 
ought to be equality as regards all 
methods of conveyance, and that one 
method ought not to be taxed whilst 
another goes free of taxation. These 
short quotations will substantiate in 
every particular the accuracy of my 
statement. 

Mr. Hume, on August the 9th, 1832, 
says— 

‘Tt is really astonishing when one considers 
the immense advantages that result to the com- 
munity at large, aye, and to the revenue, from 
the formation of railways—that Government 


should, for a moment, entertain a proposition 
which is calculated to check their extension.” 


Lord Althorp replied, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer— 
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Passenger Duty. 


“1 ectly concur with my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, in thinking that the 
public would gain more by the repeal of the 
duty on coaches than by the imposition of a 
new tax upon railroads, but as the Government 
are not, at present, prepared to take the former 
step, it is but just that steam conveyance should 
be placed on something like an equal footing 
with conveyance by horse coaches.” 


Mr. Spring Rice (afterwards Lord 
Monteagle) said— 

“Tt is the opinion of the Government that 
while the duty is continued on stage coaches, 
locomotive engines should not remain untaxed.” 


Well, Sir, that having been: the sole 
justification of the tax, I will proceed 
in a few words to show that that justifi- 
cation is no longer possible. In 1855 the 
duty upon stage carriages was reduced ; 
in 1866 it was further reduced; in 1870 it 
was repealed, and in 1874 the duty upon 
horses was repealed, so that stage car- 
riages upon roads now only pay a tax 
of two guineas a-year for each vehicle 
so employed, and in London there is a 
police tax of similar amount for super- 
intendence and inspection. 

Therefore, Sir, I am justified in saying 
that the reasons for which the tax was 
first imposed no longer exist, and the 
circumstances have been exactly re- 
versed. For, while the tax upon car- 
riages travelling upon roads has been 
reduced to a minimum, taxation upon 
railroads has been maintained and aug- 
mented. It will be difficult to show the 
reason for this, but it certainly is so. I 
will follow the history of the tax and 
show this in a few short sentences. In 
1842 the old passenger duty was changed 
to a duty of 5 per cent upon the gross 
receipts of railroads, and this system, 
subject to some exemptions, has con- 
tinued up to the present time. Be it 
remarked that, speaking roughly, the 
working expenses of railways are about 
50 per cent on the gross receipts; al- 
though in many cases they are more, and 
the tax is therefore practically a mini- 
mum tax of 10 per cent on the net 
receipts. 

In 1844 came the Cheap Trains Act, 
by which Parliament sought to obtain 
and secure great facilities for the poorer 
class of travellers. By that Act all 
Companies were obliged to run at least 
one train a-day from one end of their 
lines to another, stopping at every sta- 
tion, going at a rate of not less than 12 
miles an hour, including stoppages, and 
carrying passengers at a rate not exceed- 
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ing 1d. per mile. Except as regarded 
the fares, powers were given to the 
Board of Trade to dispense with any of 
these conditions, and trains so sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade were exempted 
from the duty. This was agreed to in 
obedience to the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, which I will read to 
the House— 

“That the Board of Trade have a discretionary 
power of dispensing with any of the above re- 
quirements, and of allowing alternative arrange- 
ments, which shall appear to it to be better cal- 
culated to promote the public convenience upon 
any particular railway.” 


Under the belief that they possessed 
this power, the Board of Trade went on 
granting the dispensation from one or 
other of these conditions for upwards of 
20 years, and there followed a great 
development of third-class traffic, owing, 
in a great measure, to the exemption 
from duty thusobtained. Then in 1866 
the question arose, upon which the In- 
land Revenue denied the authority of 
the Board of Trade to dispense with the 
condition which compels the trains to 
stop at every station. The case was 
eventually decided in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in 1874, and on appeal their 
decision was confirmed last year in the 
House of Lords. It was there decided 
that the Board of Trade had no such 
power, and that therefore trains, in order 
to obtain exemption from the duty, must 
stop at every station from one end of the 
line to the other. The consequence was 
that the tax rose from £514,000 in 1874, 
to £736,000 in 1876, an addition in other 
words of between 40 and 50 per cent. 
Of course there was an outcry against 
this decision, which the House will 
perhaps hardly think to be unnatural. 

Well, now, Sir, I must pause here to 
say a word in defence of the Railway 
Companies from a charge which has 
been made against them with respect to 
these exemptions; a charge which I 
shall show to be utterly unwarrantable, 
and supported by arguments utterly 
untenable. It has been said that for 
this period of over 20 years the Com- 
panies evaded duty which they were 
fairly liable to pay, and that a sum 
variously estimated at from £1,000,000 
to £5,000,000 thus went into their 
pockets, which ought to have gone into 
the Exchequer. I shall show the House 
the utter fallacy of such a statement. 
What the Companies did in the first 
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place was simply to carry out the re- 
quirements of the Board of Trade, and 
they acquiesced in a belief as to the state 
of the law which was shared by the Go- 
vernment Departments, and by every- 
body else. 

There is another thing to be con- 
sidered. If it had been known in 1844 
that the interpretation first given in 1874 
was the real interpretation of the law, 
and that the Board of Trade had no 
power to dispense with the condition of 
stopping at every station, no doubt 
things would have been managed very 
differently. Probably the development 
of third-class traffic would have been 
much less; again, the Companies would 
have had it in their power to have com- 
plied with the condition of stopping, and 
so obtained their exemption. Therefore 
this sum of £1,000,000, £2,000,000, or 
£3,000,000, or £5,000,000 is entirely 
an apocryphal sum which never existed, 
and would not have been received. But 
what is absolutely certain is this—I do 
not call the late decision ridiculous, be- 
cause nothing which comes from the 
Court of Exchequer or the House of 
Lords can be ridiculous; but if this had 
been known to be the law in 1844, the 
inconvenience to the public of these stop- 
pages would have been very soon dis- 
covered to be so great that there would 
have unquestionably been an overhaul- 
ing and an amendment of the law. 
Nobody can read the Papers in the 
matter without coming to the conclusion 
that the intention of Parliament was that 
the Board of Trade should have the 
power of dispensing with every condi- 
tion which hampered the convenience of 
the public, and the really true way of 
putting the case therefore is—not that 
the Railway Companies escaped during 
the years between 1844 and 1874 a pay- 
ment of duty which they ought to have 
made, but that since 1874 they have 
been subject to an amount of taxation 
to which Parliament in the origin never 
intended them to be subject. 

Well, Sir, now let me call attention to 
some of the mischievous results which 
have sprung from this state of things. 
The intention of Parliament undoubtedly 
was, in passing this Cheap Trains Act, 
to encourage the Railway Companies to 
give good train accommodation to the 
poorer classes by exempting from duty 
the trains in which these classes were 
carried, Well, Sir, but time is money, 
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especially to poor people; and as soon 
as you oblige trains to stop at a great 
many stations to which they do not want 
to go, you rob them of their time. If 
the trains do not stop, there is no 
exemption, and then there is a direct in- 
ducement to the Companies to cover the 
duty by means of an increase of fare. 
The Companies, of course, were placed 
in a condition of false security. They 
thought that these trains had'this exemp- 
tion, and they developed their traffic 
under this belief, when it afterwards 
turned out that they had no right to do 
it. The case is an exceedingly clear 
one. Take the case of any railway out 
of London with 20 stations on it. Asa 
matter of fact, out of every 1,000 third- 
class travellers on that line, 990 will 
want to go to three or four out of those 
20 stations, these being the places where 
their labour is required. Therefore, you 
inflict an immense amount of incon- 
venience upon these travellers if you 
oblige the trains to stop at 16 or 17 
other stations, and yet unless the trains 
do stop there, according to the recent 
decision, the Companiesare not exempted 
from the duty, and the tax falls upon 
them. 

Sir, this condition of facts furnishes a 
striking commentary upon the impolicy, 
nay, the folly, of Parliament attempting 
to interfere with the details of the work- 
ing of these great industrial enterprises. 
If you allowed Railway Companies to 
carry their passengers in their own way 
—subject always to the limitations as to 
fares imposed by their several Acts—the 
result would be that for their own in- 
terests they would carry their third-class 
passengers at such times, to such places, 
and for such fares as would secure the 
accommodation of the greatest number. 
In other words, they would run their 
trains in such a way as to secure to 
themselves the greatest number of pas- 
sengers. But the moment you begin to 
interfere by your legislation in the de- 
tails of a great system like that of rail- 
ways, you complicate matters, you con- 
fuse time-tables, you interfere where no 
interference can do good, and you pro- 
bably end by doing a disservice to the 
very class whom you desire to benefit. 

But this is not the only mischievous 
result of the tax. For the development 
of trade and accommodation of residents 
in new and growing districts there is a 
constant demand upon Companies for the 
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erection of new stations; but if the eree- 
tion of every new station is to necessitate 
another stoppage, and throw another 
difficulty in the way of obtaining the 
exemption from the duty; to that extent, 
you directly discourage the creation of 
new stations and the development of 
rising districts. 

But then, it is said, granting all this 
to be true, that even supposing this tax 
to fall really upon the oases the 
sum paid by way of tax is comparatively 
small. The evidence given by Mr. 
Samuel Laing before the Select Com- 
mittee was very valuable on this point. 
Hesaid thatthis money, though notalways 
a very large sum, was frequently just 
the difference, the turning point which 
decides the Company between the adop- 
tion or not of an improvement, or of 
some contemplated extension of its sys- 
tem. Take an exemplification of that. 
I take up the Returns for 1875. The 
Great Western Railway paid £91,000 as 
duty in that year. Well that sum at 
4 per cent, which represents the rate at 
which the great Companies can usually 
raise capital, represents the interest on 
£2,250,000, and that sum might have 
been raised if the Company had been 
able to make use of that money instead 
of pouring it into the Exchequer. If the 
whole of the money employed in paying 
the tex had been spent in making im- 
provements, or extending the railway 
system, then the whole sum of £736,000 
represents an amount which would have 
produced upwards of £18,000,000 avail- 
able for developing the traffic and mak- 
ing improvements, and thus directly in- 
creasing the trade and also the revenue 
of the country. If, on the other hand, 
you stop the increase in traffic you are 
injuring indirectly the revenue of the 
country and serving no public interest. 

But there is another mischievous re- 
sult, which I consider the worst of all; 
I mean the difficulty under which the 
present state of the law places everybody 
who has to carry it out. Ido not know 
that I ever read a statement which 
struck me as disclosing such an immoral 
state of things as that disclosed by the 
evidence as to the state of the law and 
the condition of the tax at present. 
Every witness who was examined before 
the Select Committee, without one ex- 
ception, agreed as to the simple impos- 
sibility of carrying out the law as it at 
present stands, Mr. Farrer, the able 
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Secretary of the Board of Trade—though 
he was a witness by no means favourable 
to the Railway Companies—admitted 
that the Board of Trade had ‘‘concurred 
with the Companies in making holes in 
the Act.”” Mr. Melvill, of the Inland 
Revenue, gave evidence of a still more 
important character. He said, in effect, 
that the Board of Inland Revenue, dis- 
satisfied with the state of things, had 
raised the point in 1866, and, after a 
large expenditure of public money, had 
obtained the decision to which I have 
referred, against the power of the Board 
of Trade to dispense with the condition 
of stopping trains at every station. The 
moment they did that, they found that 
it was impossible to act upon the deci- 
sion, and they had set their wits to work 
ever since to evade the law, because, as 
Mr. Melvill said, ‘‘it was obsolete.” 
That was the real truth. The law is 
obsolete and impracticable, and cannot 
be carried out without enormous incon- 
venience to the public. 

It is due to Mr. Farrer to say that 
what he proposes is that the obligation 
to run cheap trains should cease, that 
the exemption should, of course, go with 
it, and that the tax should continue 
without either. This proposal would no 
doubt get rid of a great deal of the pre- 
sent complication, but it would be at the 
expense of inflicting a very grievous 
burden upon somebody or other who 
now pays the tax, and the additional 
tax thus inflicted would be virtually the 
imposition of a new tax—as, indeed, the 
decision of 1874 has actually imposed a 
new tax, varying considerably the con- 
ditions imposed by Parliament in 1844, 
under a belief in which the great majo- 
rity of the English railways have been 
constructed and worked. I say then, 
Sir, that first the inconvenient stoppage 
of trains; secondly, the unnecessary in- 
terference with working details; thirdly, 
the discouragement to the erection of 
new stations; fourthly, the obstacle to 
improvements and extensions; and lastly, 
but not least, the impossibility of ob- 
serving the law and the obligation to 
evade it imposed upon those whose duty 
it is to carry it out—all these things 
justify me entirely in saying that this 
tax is attended by many mischievous 
results, 

Sir, upon the unequal pressure of the 
tax I need not detain the House for 
more than a few moments, for the in- 
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equality and the varying nature of the 
tax have not been denied by anyone. 
Mr. Melvill stated that the percentage of 
third-class traffic liable to the tax, varied 
from 21 per cent on some railways to 
39 per cent on others. There are a 
number of Companies whose fares are 
lower than the maximum rate they are 
entitled to charge, and who, therefore, 
aré able to charge the duty to the public. 
There are also Companies who by their 
Acts have the right to add this special 
duty to their fares above that which 
would otherwise be the maximum fare. 
On the other hand, there are a number 
of Companies which have not that power, 
and which, either on account of charging 
already the maximum rate, or becauge 
of severe competition with other Com- 
panies or with untaxed locomotion, are 
unable to charge the duty in their fares 
or to recover it from the public. There- 
fore, in that respect, the duty falls un- 
equally upon Company and Company. 
But it also falls unequally because, being 
a tax on gross receipts, it falls alike on 
Companies earning large profits and also 
upon those earning small profits, or none 
at all. Again, it falls very unequally 
even on those earning profits or earning 
a certain amount of profits, because 
gross receipts are no criterion at all of 
the expenditure incurred in earning 
those receipts. If you take any two 
Gentlemen in this House—and I hope 
there are many—with a nominal income 
of £10,000 a-year, you will find that one 
in earning that gross income is obliged 
to spend £5,000, while another has only 
to spend as many hundreds. This is 
perfectly true also of railways, and you 
may have two railways, each earning 
the same amount of gross receipts, while 
the working expenses of the one may 
exceed the working expenses of the 
other by 10, 20, 30, or even 40 per cent. 
So that it is the fact that the Railway 
Passenger Duty is not only unequal as 
between Railway Companies and other 
modes of locomotion, but it is unequal 
between Company and Company. I have 
established, therefore, and I do not think 
it will be denied, that there is unequal 
pressure in this tax. 

Now, Sir, I come to a very important 
part of my case—namely, the incidence 
of this tax. When I had the honour of 
waiting upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a deputation upon this 
subject, he, with his usual astuteness, 
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endeavoured to divide the forces arrayed 
against him, or rather arrayed against 
this tax, by asking—‘‘ Does the tax fall 
upon the shareholder or upon the travel- 
ler?” and suggesting that the interests 
of these two classes were opposed one 
to the other. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
I think there is a great deal too much 
made of this, as I will presently show ; 
and I shall hope to convince the hon. 
Member for Derby, who cheers that 
view of the case, but who is a man of 
impartial mind, that there is nothing 
in it. I think that I shall be able to 
show the House in the clearest manner 
that the tax falls, under varying circum- 
stances, upon both classes, and that 
bpth classes will be benefited by its re- 
mission. I will take the traveller first. 


Railway 


Now, this is what is said at page 5 of 
our Report— 


‘* Several of the leading Companies who had 
power by their Acts to charge the duty in ad- 
dition to their fares immediately adopted this 
course in self-defence, and it seems probable 
that in the event of the railway passenger duty 
being continued in its present form, and at its 
present rate, this practice will be followed by 
those Companies who have hitherto abstained 
from so doing under the belief that the tax will 
be ultimately abolished.” 


I wish, in view of this transaction, to 
read to the House Mr. Farrer’s evidence 
on the point, and I doso because I think 
it is a view which will be put forward 
to-night, and because it is, in my mind, 
a proof of the mistakes into which clever 
men are apt to fall when they argue upon 
theory without a practical knowledge of 
the particular matter about which they 
are talking. I say this from no disre- 
spect to Mr. Farrer, who is a most valu- 
able public servant, and a personal 
friend of my own, who gave his evi- 
dence with great intelligence. But, in- 
asmuch as he was almost the only wit- 
ness before us who gave evidence in 
support of this tax, I am obliged to put 
him, like Uriah the Hittite, in the front 
of the battle, not without the hope that 
he, or rather his arguments, may share 
the fate of that estimable gentleman. 
Mr. Farrer, in answer to Questions 
2309-10, thus stated his view upon the 
matter. He said— 


‘* When the fares are below the maximum the 
tax falls upon the Company, and not upon the 
passenger, and it is a mere artifice when the 
Companies put down a given fare, below their 
maximum, and then add to it one-tenth, and call 
it passenger duty ; the Companies will and do 
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fix their fares, duty or no duty, at that amount 
which will bring them the greatest amount of 
net profit, and will and can no more saddle the 
duty upon the public than they could saddle 
pen with a rise of 5 per cent upon the price of 
co! og 


He adds, that— 

“¢ Tf the duty be remitted, the Companies will 
absorb the increase of fares, and pocket the 
whole.” 


[ Cheers.| I note that cheer; but I hope 
that, nevertheless, the impartial minds of 
my hon. Friends will be convinced by a 
few observations which I am about to 
make. Mr. Farrer’s fallacy is twofold. 
In the first place, he considers the Britsh 
public as an unreasoning instead of as a 
reasoning animal; and, in the second 
place, he is under a total misapprehen- 
sion as to the relations between the Com- 
panies and the public. The first practi- 
cal answer to Mr. Farrer is to be found 
in the fact that since the decision of 
1874, 26 Railway Companies, represent- 
ing a capital of above £462,000,000, and 
having a mileage of more than 10,750 
miles, have charged this duty to the 
public, either on season tickets or on 
ordinary fares. I will tell the House 
why the Companies did this, and why 
they were able to do it. Precisely be- 
cause they know the British public 
better than Mr. Farrer knows it, and 
they knew that if the British public had 
it plainly put before them, that in conse- 
quence of a patent and certain addition 
to a Government tax, the price of the 
production of the article supplied was 
increased, they would hold that to be 
a valid reason why a certain increase in 
the fares should be demanded, and for 
that reason they would pay, with only 
a very small amount of grumbling. But 
it is the interest as well as the duty of 
the Companies to please their customers, 
the public, and if the duty were 
abolished and the fares were not re- 
duced the public would certainly grumble, 
and demand the reduction of the fares 
to their former amount, and from my 
own knowledge, and from the evidence 
given before us in the Select Committee, 
I believe, in almost every case, they 
would receive that reduction. "Whether 
Mr. Farrer may consider it an artifice or 
not, I know this—that if I have been 
paying 20s. for any article which I am 
in the habit of buying and am after- 
wards charged 21s. upon the specific 
ground that the cost of the production 
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of that article has been increased by a 
Government tax, I know perfectly well 
that it is out of my pocket and out of 
nobody else’s that the shilling comes, 
and that I am practically paying the 
' tax. And if that tax should be abolished 
and the cost of production consequently 
lessened, I should, in that case, not only 
grumble if the 21s. were still demanded, 
but I should bring to bear all the 
pressure in my power in order to ob- 
tain a return to my former payment. 

Of course, I know perfectly well the 
retort to which I expose myself by this 
argument. My right hon. Friend will 
say—‘‘If this is the case, and if the 
public pay this tax, then the Railway 
Companies have no right to complain ; 
their grievance is ni.”” But this retort 
cuts both ways. If the tax is paid by 
the public in the cases which I have 
quoted, then it is directly a tax upon 
locomotion, which everybody condemns. 
If the public pay this tax, I complain as 
one of the public that you should impose 
a duty upon that which has become 
almost a necessary of life, and I com- 
plain on behalf of Railway Companies 
that you should make them tax col- 
lectors, and oblige them to charge a 
higher price than they otherwise would 
be willing to do for the necessary they 
supply. 

But I have also another serious com- 
plaint tomake. There are 68 Companies, 
with a capital of nearly £154,000,000, 
and a mileage of more than 3,650 miles, 
who either cannot or, at all events, do 
not charge this duty to the public. Now, 
Sir, in this case let there be no doubt as 
to the parties on whom this tax really 
falls. It does not fall upon well-paid 
Chairmen, or thriving Directors, or 
powerful corporations, although these 
are the images which people have before 
their eyes when they talk over their 
dinner tables, and in their clubs, about 
the fairness and justice of taxing what 
they are pleased to call “the great rail- 
way interest.”” There is no such thing 
as ‘‘ powerful corporations,’’ when you 
come to deal practically with the ques- 
tion. The tax does not fall even upon 
the debenture-holders or the possessors 
of preference and protected stock, save 
in comparatively few cases where there 
are no earnings to meet the taxgatherer. 
The tax falls upon the holders of ordi- 
nary stock. Let me show the House 
what I mean. After the Railway Com- 
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pany has paid its working expenses, the 
salaries of its officers, and the money 
due to its protected shareholders, what- 
ever is left over is applicable to the divi- 
dend of the ordinary shareholders. Be 
it remembered that these people pay 
income tax upon their dividend before 
they receive it, and this tax is, in fact, a 
preliminary, a heavy, and an exceptional 


‘Income tax, not upon the dividend, but 


upon the money applicable to dividend 
before it becomes so applicable. There- 
fore, the duty is in reality a heavy addi- 
tional tax upon the investor in one par- 
ticular kind of public securities, and 
that the kind which, from its nature, 
from the small amounts in which it can 
be obtained, and the facility of its 
transfer, is the favourite kind of invest- 
ment with that great class of the public 
who are only able to invest a small and 
moderate sum. 

But, of course, my right hon. Friend 
will say—‘‘ These people have come to 
the tax, and the tax has not come to 
them.” [Cheers.] Hear, hear, again! 
Well, Sir, if this were strictly true, I do 
not know that it would be any strong 
argument in favour of the justice or 
fairness or morality of the tax. But it 
is not strictly true. The decision of the 
House of Lords was only given a short 
year ago; that decision raised this tax 
40 or 50 per cent. No doubt there are 
a certain number of speculators—with 
whom I have nothing to do—who may 
buy and sell again for the mere purposes 
of profit; but, as regards the greater 
number of holders of ordinary stock— 
that is, the bond fide holders—who look 
to this as a source of permanent income, 
it cannot be contended for a moment 
that their identity has changed to any 
appreciable extent within so short a 
period. Therefore, the burden has come 
to these people, and they have not come 
to the burden, and that being the case, 
I want to ask another question. 

If the holders of ordinary stock are 
the people upon whom this burden falls, 
as undoubtedly it does fall upon them in 
the cases to which I have alluded, I want 
to ask my right hon. Friend, and I want 
to ask the House, this question—‘‘ Are 
the public any great gainers by the 
transaction ?”’ I say emphatically ‘‘No;” 
and I will tell the House why. It is 
directly contrary to the public interests 
that the holders of ordinary railway 
stock should be debarred from receiving 
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a fair interest for the money which they 
have invested. And why, Sir? Railway 
Directors occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between the public and their share- 
holders, and are bound to consult the 
interests of both. Now, what does a 
fair dividend to the ordinary holder of 
stock mean? It means that it gives 
power and inducement and encourage- 
ment to Railway Directors to develop 
traffic, to enlarge accommodation, to 
adopt improvements, and in every way 
to extend their business in the interest 
both of the public and their own share- 
holders. But what does a low dividend, 
or no dividend at all, mean? It means 
an obligation forced upon Railway Di- 
rectors to cut down and keep down every 
possible expense; to curtail accommo- 
dation, to abstain from improvements 
which would not immediately pay, to 
postpone extensions, and to wring every 
possible shilling from the public in order 
to prevent their poor shareholders being 
starved. 

Sir, it is an immense mistake to sup- 
pose that the real interests of the public 
are opposed to the interests of the Rail- 
way Companies, which are doing the 
public work and working for the public. 
The more prosperous a Railway Com- 
pany is the better able it is to serve its 
masters and customers, the public—and 
there is no Railway Director or Chair- 
man who knows his business who will 
not endorse the statement which I now 
make—namely, that the true policy of 
every Railway Company is to take the 
public, as it were, into partnership, to 
make the public participate, aye, and 
know that they participate, in every 
additional prosperity that may happen 
to accrue to the Company. I say, then, 
that whilst on the one hand, when the 
tax is paid by the public in the shape 
of increased fares, it sins against every 
accepted principle of finance, so, on the 
other hand, when it falls on the ordinary 
railway shareholder, it is a burden upon 
a particular class, grievous to be borne, 
and, at the same time, it is equally 
opposed to the true interests of the 
public. 

And now, Sir, I have to encounter a 
more formidable opponent than Mr. 
Farrer—namely, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
answering the deputation to which I 
have already referred, he spoke in this 
way concerning the incidence of the tax. 
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He said—‘‘ We know that taxes are 
ultimately paid by the consumer, and 
therefore it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that this tax is paid by the passen- 
ger.” But I do not know that this doc- 
trine is always true, because the effect 
of taking off a tax where there is un- 
limited competition, gives the consumer 
a benefit, for he is benefited by the 
additional competition brought into the 
field, whereas if the tax is upon a 
monopoly, it may be that the consumer 
will get no benefit by the remission, and 
the trader alone will get the benefit. 

On this question of monopoly, I will 
meet my right hon. Friend face to face 
to-day. I will take that argument of 
monopoly in my hand, and I will tear it 
up once for all and trample it under foot. 
I deny that my right hon. Friend has 
any right whatever, for the purpose of 
this argument, to call a Railway Com- 
pany a monopoly. Every Railway Com- 
pany is a Trading Company, established 
by Parliament and regulated by Act of 
Parliament. The fares of every Railway 
Company are appointed and limited by 
Act of Parliament. The action of every 
Railway Company is fettered by restric- 
tions imposed by Parliament, and is in- 
terfered with—I must say not always 
with advantage to the public—by Go- 
vernment officials. The only way in 
which a Railway Company can hope to 
escape from competition, is by serving 
the public well, and carrying the public 
in a safe, speedy, and efficient manner. 
And, during the history of the last 40 
years, Company after Company has seen 
its property seriously depreciated by the 
construction of competing lines sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. 

Well, now, I want to go a little more 
closely into this question of monopoly. 
I want to know what is a monopoly? I 
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suppose a monopoly may be defined as 
an exclusive right to sell something to 
the exclusion and detriment and at the 


expense of other persons. Well, but 
when you speak of a monopoly in this 
sense, surely you must imply the ante- 
cedent condition, that if the monopoly 
did not exist, the work it does would be 
penne by free and fair compen 

want to know if this is possible in the 
case of Railway Companies? I contend 
that where there is a sufficient public 
demand, there is either a competing line 
of railway going to, the same town or 
place, or else there is the wholesome 
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dread of competition, which produces 
practically the same effect. But you 
cannot have free competition with Rail- 
way Companies in the same manner and 
to the same extent as in ordinary trades. 
If you say to a butcher or to a grocer, in 
any town—‘‘ You alone shall sell meat, 
you alone shall sell groceries,”’ you give 
to each of these men a virtual monopoly, 
and one that is injurious to the public, 
because you exclude 500 or 600 other 
persons who could supply the same arti- 
cles with equal facility. But in the case 
of a railway, the enormous expense of 
construction and maintenance prevents 
the article of locomotion which it sup- 
plies being supplied by the ordinary 
agencies of trade. And, when you have 
got your railway constructed, you cannot 
have free competition in the sense of al- 
lowing everyone to run a carriage over 
it when he pleases, for, in that case, 
travelling would not only be enormously 
dangerous, but physically impossible. I 
sum the case up thus then, as regards 
monopoly—The creation of a monopoly 
is injurious to the public, where, but for 
that monopoly, the same work would be 
done by full, and free, and fair competi- 
tion, but the creation of a monopoly to 
perform a service to the public which 
can only be performed by a monopoly 
stands altogether upon a different foot- 
ing. And when you surround that mo- 
nopoly with regulations and restrictions, 
it is preposterous to call it a monopoly 
in any invidious sense, because it is 
created, not for the interest of indivi- 
duals, but in the interest of the public. 
When my right hon. Friend talks 
about monopoly, I say boldly, before 
the House and before the country, that 
an enormous injustice is done to Rail- 
way Companies and railway shareholders 
by the use of such language and the en- 
couragement of such ideas by persons 
holding the high and responsible posi- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. Let the 
House consider for a moment the circum- 
stances under which these Companies 
came into existence. When it became 
evident that steam communication from 
one part of the country to the other was 
a necessity, the State had to consider 
how it would provide that communica- 
tion. The State deliberately resolved 
that it was not expedient to employ the 
public money in the construction of rail- 
ways, but that it would encourage and 
regulate individual speculation and in- 
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dividual enterprise. Therefore, at the 
desire of the State, by the authority of 
the State, and subject to the direction of 
the State, Railway Companies were 
called into existence, to create and to 
conduct the locomotion of the country. 

Now, I want to ask the House to con- 
sider with fairness—and the House of 
Commons is always fair—what is the 
answer to be given to three questions 
which I will ask at this point. In the 
first place, did the State give the Rail- 
way Companies the land for the construc- 
tion of those lines which were so neces- 
sary for the public service? Not one 
acre. Nodoubt, as I shall be told, com- 
pulsory powers were granted. Yes, com- 
pulsory powers; but will anyone deny 
that the Railway Companies had to pay 
an enormous price for the acquisition of 
the land ?—and is it not indubitably true 
—first, that no landowner throughout 
tke length and breadth of the country re- 
ceived less—and many received much 
more—than a full and fair price for his 
land; and secondly, that in 99 cases out 
of 100, the remaining portion of his pro- 
perty was immensely improved by the 
construction of the railway? You must 
remember, when you talk of taxing the 
railways, this great preliminary expense 
which you threw on the Companies ; and, 
when you compare the taxation of rail- 
ways in England with the taxation of 
railways in America, as was done the 
other day, do not forget that in America 
not only were enormous facilities given 
for the construction of railways, but that 
from first to last a tract of land as big as 
the whole of England was given to the 
constructing Companies. 

Then for my second question—Did the 
State assist the Railway Companies by 
granting them any subsidy of public 
money? Not one single farthing. You 
must remember this, again, when you 
compare the taxation of English rail- 
ways with that of foreign railways, as is 
constantly done—Belgium constructed 
her railways, and carries them on, as a 
State affair. France not only gave great 
facilities for the acquisition of land, but 
she has also given heavy subsidies to 
the Railway Companies from the public 
Exchequer, so that when France is com- 
pared with England in regard to her 
taxation of railways, remember that 
when France taxes her railways she 
taxes the creation of her own State 
money and State aid, but that when 
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England taxes her railways, she taxes 
the creation of private enterprise and 
private capital. 

Well, then, I ask my third question— 
Did the State give any exemption to the 
property of Railway Companies from 
local taxation? Not a bit of it. Re- 
member this, for it is an important point 
to bear in mind. No exemption was 
given, such as is given to the ordinary 
highways of the country, which are not 
liable to rates, but are made and sup- 
ported by rates. Railway Companies 
not only have to maintain their own 
roads, but they are rated in a manner 
which I shall presently show to be ex- 
ceptionally severe. What, then, did the 
State do for the Railway Companies? I 
will tell the House. The State, having 
allowed the Railway Companies, for the 
sake of the public, to purchase land at 
an enormous cost, and thereon to con- 
struct their railroads, said this—‘‘ We 
will not allow you to use your own pro- 
perty for the public service, under such 
conditions, regulations, and restrictions 
as we shall impose on you.” The State 
said more, and no doubt very properly. 
It said—‘‘ We must protect the public 
from overcharge, and therefore we shall 
put a limit upon you in every case as to 
the charge which you may make for 
carrying the public.”, And the State 
further said—‘‘If you do not carry out 
these regulations and observe these re- 
strictions, or even if you do so and the 
public require something more, we will 
not protect you from competition with 
other lines that may hereafter be sanc- 
tioned.” 

What, then, is the real true statement 
of this matter, which cannot be contro- 
verted? There existed a great public 
want—the State, wisely or unwisely, 
shrank from supplying it ; the Railway 
Companies, at the call of the State, came 
forward to supply that great public 
want, which, but for them, must have 
been supplied by a great expenditure of 
the public money and a great consequent 
increase of the public burdens, and 
when they had done so, in return for 
their labour, their energy, their enter- 
prize, and the capital which they had 
expended, the State permitted them to 
carry the public over their own property, 
tied down to specified rates and charges. 
I ask any honest man to answer this 
question—‘‘ Which has gained most by 
this transaction, the Railway Companies 
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or the public?” and I do not think any 
other answer can be returned but this— 
that the public have had greatly the ad- 
vantage. I do not for a moment wish 
to doubt the powers of the State or the 
owers of Parliament in dealing with 
ailway Companies; but I think, con- 
sidering all things, that.the Railway 
Companies might be looked on in a 
little more friendly light than they are 
by some in this House and elsewhere. 

Now, I want to go to another criterion 
of monopoly, for I cannot deal with this 
question of monopoly in a moment. 
What is one criterion of monopoly that 
first occurs to the mind? It is that the 
monopolist has invested his capital in a 
better and more successful manner than 
other people have done, or could do, and 
that he is obtaining a better return for 
his capital than the ordinary rate of 
interest will give him. I want to know 
whether that is the case with regard to 
Railway Companies? I think it can 
hardly be contended that it is so. I see 
from the Returns, that there are several 
Companies—over 50, I believe—with a 
capital of between £30,000,000 and 
£40,000,000, which pay no interest at 
all, while the average interest over all 
the rest is a fraction above 4 per cent, 
which does not seem to me to be any- 
thing very extraordinary. I sometimes 
marvel when I hear people talk of the 
high rate of charge on railways, as if 
it should not bear some proportion at 
least to the cost of construction and 
maintenance, and to the heavy burdens 
which you put upon railways, in the way 
of taxation. I hear people grumbling 
about paying 14s. or 15s. to go to Tun- 
bridge or Ashford, and they grumble as 
if the shareholders were reaping a rich 
profit from these charges, entirely for- 
getting that they are carried much faster 
and are accommodated in a far better 
manner than was the case a very few 
years ago, when they would have had to 
pay £3 or £4 to reach these places in a 
far less comfortable manner, and would 
have lost the best part of a working day 
in the journey. 

But since we are talking of monopolies, 
let me ask the House for a moment to 
consider the case of another monopoly. I 
am going to read to the House some in- 
teresting words which I read the other 
day. We have heard something about 
Gas Companies, and from a communica- 
tion made by the Chairman of Ways and 
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Means last night, we shall probably hear 
more with respect to them before the 
week is out. Well, here are some words 
bearing on this question— 


“A Gas Company has by the nature of the 
case a monopoly of the district it serves, and 
there has always been a difficulty in reconciling 
the interests of shareholders and the interests of 
the public in regulating this monopoly. ‘It is 
essential that the shareholders should obtain 
a fair and even a generous profit on their 
capital.’ ”’ 

Why is it not equally essential that 
the shareholders in Railway Companies 
should obtain a fair profit on their 
capital ? 

“But it is also necessary that consumers 
should be protected from exorbitant rates. The 
means now fora long time approved of securing 
both objects, has been a provision that Gas 
Companies shall not divide more than 10 per 
cent profit on their capital, and if their profits 
exceed this rate they are required to reduce 
their charges.” 

This quotation is from a leading article 
in The Times last week. 

Now, I want to compare the treatment 
of Gas Companies by Parliament to that 
to which Parliament has subjected Rail- 
way Companies. It is a strange thing 
that this notion of 10 per cent once pre- 
vailed with regard to both, for in the 
Cheap Trains Act of 1844, the first clause 
enacts that— 


‘‘ After the construction of any passenger rail- 
way, when ‘the clear annual profits divisible upon 
the subscribed and paid up capital stock of the 
said railway, upon the average of the three then 
last preceding years, shall equal or exceed the rate 
of £10 for every £100 of such paid up capital 
stock,’ the Treasury, after three months’ notice 
in writing to the Company, may revise the scale 
of tolls and fix a new scale.” 

Therefore, it is clear enough that, as 
in the case of the Gas Companies so in 
the case of Railway Companies, Parlia- 
ment had it in its mind, that the limit of 
10 per cent profit was a reasonable and 
fair limit that might properly be reached. 
But what is your difference of treatment 
as regards these two kinds of Company? 
I do not know that one kind of Company 
is better than the other; one supplies 
the best kind of light, and the other 
supplies the best kind of locomotion ; 
and yet while Parliament has secured to 
Gas Companies a minimum profit of 10 
per cent—[ Cries of ‘maximum!’ |— 
no, I beg your pardon, minimum, for 
Gas Companies are not to be interfered 
with till they have got 10 per cent—if 
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they get more they may be interfered 
with—on the other hand, the Railway 
Companies are so overburdened with 
taxation that they are effectually pre- 
vented from reaching an average profit 
of even half that amount. Only three 
Railway Companies in the whole of 
England with a capital of less than 
£5,000,000 have obtained 10 per cent, 
while, as to the other Companies, with 
a capital much exceeding £600,000,000, 
an enormous number have only obtained 
a low percentage, and the average of the 
whole dividends of the, Railway Com- 
panies is only just above 4 per cent. 
Now, apart from the question of mono- 
poly, I wish to say a word as to the other 
burdens which place railway property in 
an exceptionally hard position. You 
treat the property of Railway Companies 
as private property for purposes of local 
taxation, and then you treat it as public 
property for the purpose of Imperial 
taxation and Imperial control. Now, 
railways are the only industry, except 
canals, which is rated on its earnings. 
You do not go to the banker, the brewer, 
the publican, or the ordinary tradesman, 
and rate him upon his profits. You do 
not inquire into his earnings and rate 
him thereupon. You do nothing of the 
kind. A man may be making £10,000 
or £20.000 a-year in a house, but you 
rate the house on the rent for which 
you estimate that it would let from 
year to year. It was attempted last 
year, before the Select Committee, to 
contend that coal mines stood upon the 
same footing as railways; but there is an 
essential difference between the two. A 
coal mine is a thing confined to a locality, 
and the rates are paid in and for the 
benefit of the locality in which it exists. 
Moreover, in th great majority of coal 
mines, the rate is paid on the royalty of 
6d. or 1s. per ton of coal raised, which is 
considered the equivalent for an annual 
rent; but it has nothing to do with the 
subsequent profit which the person rais- 
ing it may make per ton, after it is raised. 
But a railway, having all its accounts 
before the world, published according 
to Act of Parliament, is rated upon its 
earnings, and, as I want to show the 
House, not on its earnings in one 
locality, but on its earnings in all locali- 
ties through which it passes, and earn- 
ings which could not be earned in any 
one locality, save in connection with the 
other localities. For, in fact, you are 
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not rating the land upon which the rails 
lay, which earns no money of itself, 
but you are practically rating the car- 
riages which run upon the rails and 
earn the money, which are really the 
stock-in-trade of the railway, whereas 
no other trader is rated upon his stock- 
in-trade. 

I will give the House a sample of 
what I mean, and I do it the more 
readily, because four-fifths of the parish 
to which I shall refer belong to myself, 
and I may say that I gain infinitely 
more by this mode of rating, and the in- 
justice done to railway property, than I 
should gain by the abolition of the 
passenger duty if it were abolished to- 
morrow morning. There are 1,613 acres 
in this parish, 23 acres of which are 
highways, which pay no rates, and are 
supported by rates, 20 acres are railway 
property, and the remaining 1,570 acres 
are simply houses, small shops, agricul- 
tural land, with two or three mansions 
as they are called, including my own 
house, rated separately, and I think they 
are rated at quite a sufficient amount. 
Well, the land throughout this parish is 
nowhere rated at £2 an acre — it is 
somewhere between 30s. and £2—but 
the railway property, which is taken on 
the earnings of the whole line, is rated 
at £88 per acre; so that the other day, 
while a rate of 10d. in the pound pro- 
duced £238, the mansions and shops 
and all the agricultural land paid £133, 
and the 20 acres of railway paid £105. 

Now, this is only one instance out of 
hundreds of parishes similarly situated, 
and I want to know if it is possible to 
produce an instance of a more iniquitous 
tax? Remember, moreover, that, be- 
sides this, the parish, as is the case with 
almost every other parish, has benefited 
immensely by the construction of the 
railway ; the value of the land has been 
raised and great accommodation given 
to the whole district. I complain, then, 
to-night that with regard to local taxa- 
tion you treat railway property in every 
respect as private property, and in that 
respect you rate it upon a basis excep- 
tionally severe, and then you turn round 
and say to the owners of railway pro- 
perty—‘‘ We will now impose on you 
an Imperial tax, because, under the re- 
strictions and limitations to which we 
have subjected you, we have accorded to 
you the glorious privilege of carrying 
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the public! 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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I think I have already shown some 
grounds why the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should consider this subject. 
But I am sorry to say that I have a few 
more observations to address to you 
upon the remarks that he has made to 
deputations on this question. In a speech 
which he made recently, he said— 


“T shall have to consider other questions— 
the general convenience of the public on rail- 
ways, and those questions referred to in the Re- 
port of the Railway Accidents Commission re- 
specting the safety of the public. I do not like 
to take these questions apart from each other, 
and I shall consider them together.” 


Now, I can have no objection to my 
right hon. Friend considering any num- 
ber of questions together, though I 
notice that anyone who follows this 
course is rather apt to get confused be- 
tween one question and the other. But 
I say that the question how he will deal 
with the Railway Accidents Commission’s 
Report is quite distinct from the question 
of the justice or the injustice of this tax. 
If the tax is just, keep it on by all 
means; but if it is unjust, let him not 
say—‘‘I will maintain something that 
is unjust, unless you do something else 
which comes under a different category,” 
for this, if right to be done, you might 
equally well ask the Companies to do 
without any reference to this tax at all. 
One word more about the Railway Acci- 
dents Commission ; I hope my right hon. 
Friend will not attempt to remove from 
the Railway Companies any of the re- 
sponsibility which they are now under 
for the protection of the lives and safety 
of the public. There are many things 
in that Railway Accidents Commission’s 
Report, some of which are somewhat 
extraordinary, and if it were germane to 
the question before the House I would 
enter upon that subject, and would show 
my right hon. Friend why he should 
proceed with the utmost caution with 
regard to it, and remember that whilst 
undue interference may do much mis- 
chief, the Railway Companies have the 
strongest of all motives—namely, that 
of self-interest, to provide for the safety 
of their passengers. But I must say 
that I entirely agree with this axiom— 
that it is the duty of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and indeed of the whole 
House, to consider how best the internal 
traffic of the country can be carried on, 
and no one can object to this being made 
an object of consideration. 
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Now, in answering a deputation of 
working men, my right hon. Friend 
made use of some observations which I 
think I am bound to notice. In speak- 
ing of this question he said—‘ the rail- 
ways ought to give advantages to work- 
ing men,” in return, as I understand, 
for the abolition of the tax. The answer 
which I make to that is this—that the 
Railway Companies have already given 
an immense advantage to the third-class 
passengers—that is, to the passengers 
called—though I object to the term— 
‘“‘working men.” When the Railway 
Companies were given an exemption 
which they believed the Board of Trade 
had power to give them, they gave 
greater facilities than they were obliged 
to give to working men. You tempted 
them to do it by that exemption, and 
now, having taken away the exemption, 
you want to make them give other 
advantages, though they have given all 
that they can be fairly called upon to 
afford, as far as this tax is concerned. 

My right hon. Friend talks of advan- 
tages to be given to working men. I 
want to know whether the Government 
have shown an equal regard to the inte- 
rests of working men throughout? Let 
me show you what is the condition of 
things. I have recently had put into 
my hands—and this is an argument that 
may be used elsewhere—a statement 
that the railway passenger duty on third- 
class passengers amounted in 1873, if 
the calculations given to me are right, 
to about £40,000. The passenger duty 
raised on third-class traffic since the 
decision in the Courts of Law has come 
to about £260,000, the tax having been 
increased on third-class passengers—that 
is, on working men; on those who are 
considered poor people. But the Govern- 
ment has remitted the duty on horses 
kept by the upper classes, and it is cal- 
culated that the tax on the riding horses 
of the upper classes produced about 
£280,000. Therefore, the actual result 
is that you have taken a burden of 
£280,000 off those who could afford to 
keep horses, and that you have put it on 
those who are obliged to go in third-class 
carriages. I do not blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for having taken off the duty 
on horses, but I think that he ought also 
to have taken off the duty on third-class 
passengers, and not made the latter 


supply the deficit caused by the remis- 
My right hon. 


sion of the former tax. 
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Friend may ask me—‘‘Do you know 
what loss to the revenue the abolition of 
the tax will produce?” Well, that is 
not a question that I will attempt to go 
into at the present moment. In evidence 
before your Committee, the officers of the 
Government Departments computed that 
the restriction of the tax to fares above 
ld. would amount to something like 
half the tax; but I will not enter into 
that question further than to say that, 
whilst no figures upon this subject can 
be entirely reliable, the extensions and 
improvements which would follow the 
modification of the tax would doubtless 
supply much of the first loss to the 
revenue. 

Thus far, Sir, I have dealt with the 
whole question of this tax, and have 
endeavoured to show its impolicy, its 
oppressive nature, its inequality, and its 
injustice. I have encountered—I hope 
not unsuccessfully—some of the argu- 
ments which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has thrown out in answer to depu- 
tations, although I am bound to say that 
he has never taken up a definite position 
as a defender of this tax. I have ex- 
posed some of the fallacies which have 
been put forward by those who will 
insist in looking upon Railway Com- 
panies only as ‘‘ powerful corporations,” 
and who are unable to see in our protest 
against this tax anything beyond that 
natural impatience of taxation which is 
common to alltaxpayers. But my right 
hon. Friend has one argument above and 
beyond all others, against the force of 
which I feel myself unable to contend at 
this moment. He will display his empty 
pockets and tell me that his poverty and 
not his will obliges him to refuse that 
which he knows to be my reasonable re- 
quest. He will say—‘‘ You cannot draw 
blood from a stone;’ the revenue 
must be supplied somehow or other, 
and without a surplus—I fear with- 
out the immediate prospect of a sur- 
plus — it is impossible to give up 
the large sum of money, the loss of 
which would be entailed by the abolition 
of the railway passenger duty. My 
right hon. Friend’s position reminds me 
of an anecdote I was lately reading 
about Mr. Douglas Jerrold, to whom a 
friend said—‘‘ Have you got the courage 
to lend me a guinea?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
Jerrold, ‘‘ undoubtedly I have got the 
courage, but unfortunately I haven’t got 
the guinea.” 
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Well, Sir, I might meet my right hon. 
Friend even upon this ground. I might 
tell him that the expansion and extension 
of a great industrial system such as that 
of railways so adds to and feeds the 
general prosperity, and so directly and 
largely increases the revenue of the 
country, that I could hardly suggest a 
wiser expedient to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in search of a surplus than 
the removal of any tax which checks and 
impedes such an expansion. But I am 
not going to ask my right hon. Friend 
for any extraordinary concession to- 
night. The more confident I am in the 
strength of my cause and the validity of 
my arguments, the more willing I am 
to bide my time, and to give ample op- 
portunity for my right hon. Friend and 
for the country to consider the question 
in all its bearings before they decide 
upon the total abolition of this tax. 
Therefore, I do not ask the House, with- 
out further consideration, to endorse 
even the conditional condemnation of 
this tax which has been expressed by 
the Report of our Select Committee. 
What I do ask is the early consideration 
by the Government of the modifications 
recommended in that Report to be 
adopted until the finances of the State 
warrant the abolition of the tax alto- 
gether. 

Now, these modifications may be said 
to comprise two main objects—first, that 
by restricting the tax to fares above 1d. 
per mile, encouragement should be given 
to Companies to charge low fares, and 
to provide train accommodation for the 
poorer class of travellers without being 
obliged to make the latter pay either in 
time or money for the exemption; se- 
condly, that relief should be given from 
the tax in those urban and suburban 
districts where the competition of omni- 
buses, steam vessels, and tramways 
greatly aggravates its injustice. 

I hope my right hon. Friend will not 
meet me upon this question by suggest- 
ing any difficulties in detail. There 
may be such, no doubt—as, for instance, 
the definition of urban and suburban 
districts—but if the principle is ad- 
mitted, the definition can be easily 
managed. And with regard to the prin- 
ciple, the arguments used in 1832 come 
home to us with triple force when we 
apply them to the case of the Metropo- 
litan Railways. I quote Lord Althorp’s 


words once more— 
dr, Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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“Tt is but just that steam conveyances should 
be placed on something like an equal footing 
with conveyance by horse coaches.” 


So say I, and so says every man who is 
capable of taking a fair view of this 
question. But what sort of an equal 
footing does the present tax establish ? 
Take the Metropolitan Railway, which 
is a fair sample. A capital of nearly 
£8,000,000 was expended by that Com- 
pany at a time when Omnibus Companies, 
their principal competitors, were taxed 
by mileage and licence duties; the re- 
moving of those duties and leaving the 
passenger duty on had precisely the 
same effect as if on starting two men for 
a race you took the great coat off one man 
and left it on the other. And it was as 
unfair towards the Railway Company, 
which had incurred its expenditure under 
the belief that its competitor was equally 
weighted with itself, as it would be unfair 
if you had induced the man whom you 
made run with his coat on to back himself 
heavily, under the belief and impression 
that his opponent was to run on the same 
terms as himself. I am quite awaro 
that there are those who deny that there 
is any competition between the Omnibus 
and Railway Companies, and that this 
view was put forward by Mr. Farrer. 
(Question 2,835.) I cannot answer such 
a statement in a general manner better 
than in the words of Mr. Fenton, the 
able manager of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, who very truly said that ‘it be- 
trayed such entire ignorance of the facts 
with regard to omnibus traffic that it 
would appear scarcely necessary to refute 
it.” But I will deal with the House of 
Commons more fairly than to give them 
a mere answer in general terms. 

Let me ask the attention of the House 
to what are the actual facts of the case. 
When the Metropolitan Railway was 
opened its fares were based upon the 
omnibus fares. Assoon asit was opened 
the Omnibus Companies reduced their 
fares, and as every section of that rail- 
way has been opened the Omnibus Com- 
panies have revised their fares and 
altered their service so as to compete 
more exactly with the railway at par- 
ticular points, and more effectually alto- 
gether. The truth is, that this is nothing 
more than a competition between omni- 
buses above ground and omnibuses under 
ground, the difference being this—that 
the omnibuses under ground have to pay 


| for the maintenance of their own rail- 
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roads, and to bear a large burden of 
local taxation besides; while the omni- 
buses above ground, with a very much 
lighter load of local taxation, run upon 
roads which are maintained by other 
eople. 

And let me call the attention of the 
House and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to two points, for which I 
beg special consideration. First, that 
the underground railways are of enor- 
mous value to London in relieving the 
crowded traffic of our streets, and there- 
fore that, trom a public point of view, 
their development ought distinctly to be 
encouraged. I am aware that Mr. Farrer 
is of opinion that if there were no omni- 
buses the Railway Companies would not 
carry any more passengers under ground 
than they do at present. But against 
that opinion I set the judgment of the 
practical managers of these railways, 
and, after having made very careful 
inquiries, I am in a position to say that 
if this industry were unfettered, and if 
it were, on the contrary, encouraged, 
instead of there being no more passen- 
gers carried, it is susceptible of very 
large development, every morsel of 
which development would be directly 
and greatly in the interest of the public. 

Again, as to my second point, I do 
not wish to see one class favoured more 
than another in legislation, but we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the 
Metropolitan Railroads are especially 
used by the operative classes. From 
65 to 70 per cent of those carried upon 
the Metropolitan Railways belong to 
those classes, and therefore it is of the 
greatest importance to them that there 
should be a continuous and good ser- 
vice of trains by which they are con- 
veyed to the places of their daily labour. 
But if you overweight the Metropolitan 
Railways by taxation, inasmuch as com- 
petition prevents their raising their 
fares, you force them to save expense 
by reducing the amount of accommoda- 
tion which they afford to those classes. 
I would remind the House that Parlia- 
ment has imposed an obligation upon 
certain Railway Companies to run what 
are called workmen’s trains — which 
they do at a positive loss—in order to 
convey people to and from their work. 
Well, that being the case, I say it is a 
matter worthy of the consideration of 
my right hon. Friend whether he should 
not so relieve these Companies of the 
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burden of this tax as to increase their 
power to accommodate the working 
people of London, and in that way in- 
crease the advantages which they have 
already conferred upon the public. 
Before I conclude the Metropolitan 
case, I must refer to the question of 
dividend. Now, look at whathas occurred 
in the case of the London General Om- 
nibusCompany. They paid no dividend 
until the licence duties and the duty on 
horses were abolished. Now, in 1863 
that Company was relieved to the ex- 
tent of something like £18,000 a-year 
by the abolition of tolls in the metropo- 
lis, and it was subsequently relieved by 
the abolition of the duties to which I 
have referred to the extent of some 
£50,000. I do not complain at all of 
these remissions. I am in favour of all 
taxes on locomotion being removed ; 
but the effect of these particular remis- 
sions was that the Company very shortly 
afterwards declared a dividend of 9 per 
cent. This was given in evidence last 
year before a Select Committee, and I 
saw by an announcement in the papers 
only the other day that lately they have 
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declared a dividend of 12 per cent, 


clearly showing the development which 
has followed—as is always the case 
—their freedom from restrictive taxa- 
tion. Why should such favour be 
shown to this Company, and the Rail- 
way Companies, who are conferring thie 
greatest possible benefit upon the me- 
tropolis, be deprived of a like benefit ? 
What crime have Railway Companies 
committed against the community? 
What is the case with regard to these 
Companies? The Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, by good management, 
has just been enabled to pay a dividend 
of 4 per cent to its shareholders. The 
Metropolitan District Railway Company 
is paying no dividend at all, and has 
never paid any, and all this time both 
these Companies have not only been 
compelled to maintain their own roads, 
but are enormously rated to local rates, 
and have to contribute heavily towards 
the expense of maintaining the roads 
over which their competitors travel 
free! Could the force of injustice and 
inequality in taxation further go? 
There are two other competitors to 
which I will very briefly allude. These 
are, first, the tramways. We have had 
some little talk about tramways to-day. 
A Committee has been sitting lately to 
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consider the question of the application 
of steam power to tramways. Well, 
Tramway Companies, I believe, pay for 
the rails on which their cars run, and 
they contribute something to the repair 
of the roads; but they are not rated to 
local taxation, and they pay no passen- 
ger duty. But now I want the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to tell me one 
thing. I have not had the advantage 
of seeing the Report made by the Com- 
mittee which has lately sat to inquire 
into this subject; but I am informed 
that they have recommended that some 
motive power, other than horse-power, 
should be allowed to be used upon 
tramways on roads. I suppose that 
must be taken to mean steam-power, 
and I want the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to tell me at what point a steam 
tramway upon a road ceases to be a 
tramway and becomes a railroad; and 
why should a steam tramway, running 
upon a road above ground, be exempted 
from taxation which the railroads below 
pay? That is a question to which I 
should like to have an answer. 

There is only one other class of com- 
petitors—namely, the steam vessels, 
which compete very greatly with rail- 
ways, especially with the Metropolitan 
District Railway. I would not have said 
a word in reference to this part of the 
subject had I not been aware that there 
are some parties who deny that there is 
any sort of competition between the 
other means of locomotion and the 
Railway Companies. In Zhe Times of 
April the 10th, an account was given of 
the annual general meeting of the Lon- 
don Steamboat Company, over which 
Captain Pelly, R.N., presided. At that 
meeting a dividend of 10 per cent was 
declared ; and what did Captain Pelly, 
in moving the adoption of the report, 
say? He said— 

‘They hoped gradually and permanently to 
put an end ‘to competition with certain rail- 
ways,’ and to work in harmony with them.” 
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A very noble sentiment. Bear in mind 
that you are told that there is no com- 
petition between railways and steam 
vessels, tramways and omnibuses. But 
he went on to say this— 


** As they possessed 17 miles of river traflic 
in the heart of the greatest city in the world, 
and, unlike Railway Companies, having no per- 
manent way to maintain, no rails to lay down 
or renew, ‘ no passenger duty to’ pay, no fences 
to build up or maintain, but with the popular 


Mr. Knatchbull-Huyessen 
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highway between east and west at their service, 
they had a right to expect an ever-increasing 
traffic.” 


I think, after quoting these words, and 
giving besides some facts relating to the 
omnibus and tramway traffic, the House 
will be of opinion that the Select Com- 
mittee of last year was amply justified 
in saying— 

“The evidence shows that the railways in all 
large towns, and especially in and around the 
metropolis, are subject to very severe competi- 
tion with omnibuses and tramways.” 

I have only one more word to say 
about these modifications, and that is 
with reference to the 9d. limit. The 
limit of 9d. was carried in the Select 
Committee by a majority of 9 to 4, and 
the words “the competition is most 
severe in and around the metropolis,” 
were carried by 12 to 3. The reason of 
the proposed exemption up to 9d., was 
that this limit would practically affect 
all the bond fide metropolitan traffic 
which is subjected to the competition to 
which I have adverted. I am unable 
to tell my right hon. Friend what the 
exact sum would be which the 9d. limit 
would take away from his tax, but I 
believe it would not reach £100,000. I 
speak, of course, on this point subject 
to correction. 

And now, Sir, I have very nearly con- 
cluded the duty which I have had im- 
posed upon me to-night. I have endea- 
voured to show the injustice of this tax, 
and I have tried to advance some rea- 
sons for the modifications which were 
suggested by your Select Committee. 
Before I sit down I am bound to refer 
to the Amendment which is to be moved 
by my noble Friend the Member for 
North Northumberland (Earl Percy). 
I can assure my noble Friend that it 
would give me great satisfaction if I 
could accept his Amendment. Agree- 
ment with him would have for me the 
charm of novelty, independently of the 
satisfaction with which I should do so 
on account of my personal regard for 
him. Iam bound to say, however, that 
Ido not think the House will require 
many arguments from me to induce 
them to reject the Amendment of my 
noble Friend, because he asks it to say 
‘that this House does not advocate the 
abolition of the railway passenger duty, 
as recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1876,” whilst he is apparently 
willing to agree to the rest of my Mo- 
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tion—namely, ‘‘that the other recom- 
mendations of that Committee should 
receive the early attention of the Go- 
vernment.” He asks you, therefore, to 
commit yourselves at once to an opinion ; 
whereas I ask you to suspend your judg- 
ment upon the main question until you 
shall have been able to give it fuller 
consideration. I am much more modest 
than my noble Friend. Ido not ask 
you to effect the abolition, but I ask the 
Government to take certain things into 
their consideration pending the question 
of abolition; that is, before that ques- 
tion comes on for consideration. I ask 
you to be truly wise and not decide 
“aye or no” upon this question until 
you have more fully considered it in all 
its bearings. What I do desire my 
right hon. Friend to do is to consider at 
an early date whether he can or cannot 
adopt the modifications which were pro- 
posed in the Committee. My object has 
been to place the case more fully before 
him, and I would not advocate the abo- 
lition of this tax at all, or even the ac- 
ceptance of the modifications proposed 
by the Committee, if I had not been 
most strongly convinced that the public 
interest demands that this question 
should be dealt with in a fair, just, and 
liberal sense. 

I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
take the whole question into his con- 
sideration. It may be that the State 
made a mistake in refusing to construct 
railways with public money. It may 
be that the State made a bad bar- 
gain with the Railway Companies when 
it employed them to conduct the loco- 
motion of the country. If that be 
the case—I do not say aye or no— 
it is not too late to retrace our steps. 
The right hon. Gentleman may, with- 
out great hardship to anybody, buy up 
the chief railways of the country, and 
allow some Department of the State to 
manage and regulate the whole system. 
I do not say aye or no to that policy 
to-night, but at least it would be a clear, 
definite, and intelligible policy. But if 
you are going to continue to trust pri- 
vate energy, private enterprise, and 
private capital to carry on and conduct 
the locomotion of the country, let there 
at least be fair play. Donotcramp and 
cripple that energy. Do not discourage 
that enterprize. Do not scare away that 
capital either by exceptional taxation or 
by a vexatious interference with the 
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working details of railway management. 
Let the Railway Companies charge, 
within the limits of their Acts, a fair 
remuneration for the work which they 
have to perform, and then let them be 
governed by those general principles 
which regulate and guide commercial 
undertakings in general. Take what 

arantees you please for the due per- 

ormance of the public work; take what 

precautions you please for the safety and 
comfort of the public; retain your 
Board of Trade supervision and your 
inspection; and do whatever you think 
necessary in the public interest without 
unduly interfering with railway en- 
terprize. But, if you seek to maintain 
this tax, you will eventually find your 
error. A tax which is so contrary as 
this tax is to every rule of wise and just 
finance; to every axiom which has 
governed the policy of this country 
since the triumph of free trade, to every 
principle of equal and equitable finance, 
is a tax, which, however great the 
amount which it may temporarily pro- 
duce, cannot permanently be maintained, 
and its retention as a part of your fiscal 
system only tends to check that develop- 
ment of trade and to impede that increase 
of public revenue which invariably fol- 
low the removal of undue fetters and 
unnecessary restrictions from a great 
and growing industry. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS: I rise to 
second the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich, 
and I trust the House will bear with me 
while I offer a few remarks on the sub- 
ject under discussion, especially as I had 
the honour of bringing this question 
before the House in the first instance, 
for it may not be forgotten that last year 
I introduced a Motion which stated that, 
in the opinion of the House, it is ex- 
pedient that the Railway Passenger 
Duty be reduced with a view to its ulti- 
mate repeal. This Motion of mine re- 
sulted in the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the subject; and I 
cannot but congratulate myself upon the 
fact that the evidence adduced before 
that Committee has been so far favour- 
able to the views I then entertained that 
the Committee actually recommended a 
reduction of taxation on railways, and 
also proposed that there should be, some 
time or other, a total repeal of the Pas- 
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senger Duty. Now, I would venture, at 
the outset of the observations I have to 
make, to appeal to the noble Lord the 
Member for North Northumberland (Earl 
Percy), who has an Amendment on the 
Paper, not to distract the attention of 
the House from the question before it by 
introducing a subject which it was never 
the intention of my right hon. Friend or 
myself to bring to the notice of the 
House, and which must give rise to a 
certain amount of inconvenience, and 
probably result in a division. The Mo- 
tion proposed by my right hon. Friend 
is a very moderate one—it merely asks 
that the Government should give their 
attention to the recommendations of the 
Committee. I cannot but think that 
the Government must already have con- 
sidered, and will again consider, the re- 
commendations of so influential a Com- 
mittee upon a subject which they have 
considered so very fully and as to which 
they took an enormous amount of valu- 
able evidence. Now, at the time the 
Cheap Trains Act was passed un- 
doubtedly there were great reasons for 
passing it. The poorer classes of the 
community had been accustomed to 
travel along the high roads of the coun- 
try in stage vans and other cheap con- 
veyances, which enabled them to get 
from their dwellings to all places to 
which they wished to proceed, at mode- 
rate rates ; and when the railway system 
came into operation the railway mana- 
gers did not at that time understand that 
a large part of their receipts and profits 
would have come from the masses, and 
no doubt they neglected that source of 
income. It was, therefore, quite neces- 
sary that some such Act as the Cheap 
Trains Act should be passed to enable 
the poorer classes to get from one part 
of the country to the other. Now, how- 
ever, the state of things is very much 
changed. Railway managers have 
learned to take a very different view 
of the subject, and in the course of the 
evidence given before the Committee, 
Mr. Findlay, the Manager of the North 
Western Railway Company, pointed out 
that so important was it to encourage 
the traffic of this class of people at a low 
rate that if you, on the one hand, raise, 
or, on the other, diminish the fares be- 
tween two great towns, even to the ex- 
tent of 1d., you will find an increase or 
decrease in the number of passengers as 
the case may be, thus showing the policy 
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or impolicy of the course you have 
adopted. Although undoubtedly there 
may not be now any very great reason 
for altering this Act in reference to the 
poorer classes, inasmuch as they are now 
very fully provided for, yet there are 
other reasons why this Act should be 
dealt with, and that very speedily. The 
able solicitor to the Inland Revenue, 
Mr. Melvill, stated before the Commit- 
tee that the Act has become wholly in- 
applicable. In another part of his evi- 
dence he called it obsolete, and said that 
some of the proceedings of the Board 
were in direct contravention of the law. 
The accountant of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, Mr. Rickman, also spoke of 
the Act being impracticable ; that it was 
impossible to carry it out in its letter; 
and he added, as to an arrangement 
which, in his capacity of accountant, he 
had found it necessary to make with the 
Caledonian and the Midland Railway 
Companies for collecting the Revenue 
on the percentage system, that it was 
entirely outside the law. ‘There are 
three systems under which the officials 
of the Inland Revenue Board have en- 
deavoured to collect the Revenue. One 
is the ticket system, which approaches 
as nearly as possible to the requirements 
of the law. That is a system under 
which tickets are issued by the Com- 
pany for certain parts of the’ journey, 
which parts are free from the tax, while 
on the other parts of the journey that is 
not so. Then there is the mileage frac- 
tion system, which enables the passen- 
gers to break the journey. This I may 
illustrate by the case of a traveller going 
from London to York; he is allowed to 
travel from London to Peterborough by 
a train that does not stop at any of the in- 
termediate stations, and on the first of the 
journey the duty of courseis payable, and 
then he is allowed to proceed from Peter- 
borough by a stopping train, and that 
part of the journey is exempt from duty; 
whereas, according to the decision of the 
House of Lords, the train in order to be 
exempt at all ought to stop at every 
station between London and York. 
Lastly, there is the percentage system 
which departs still more widely from 
the requirements of the law. Under 
this system, the accountant examines 
the books of the Companies for a given 
period and finds what percentage of the 
traffic is exempt and adopts that per- 
centage as the basis of his future esti- 
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mates. All these systems are more or 
less inapplicable to the altered condi- 
tions of the traffic upon railways. One 
of the difficulties, which arises in deal- 
ing with this tax and the exemptions 
from it, is to ascertain exactly what 
comes within the meaning of the section 
of the Cheap Trains Act as ‘‘ trunk and 
branch lines;” and this difficulty is par- 
ticularly felt when Companies have added 
leased or amalgamated lines to their sys- 
tems of railway. Another difficulty arises 
from the fact that it is really almost im- 
possible to carry out the requirements 
of the words of the Act, and to convey 
passengers ‘‘on every week day” from 
one end of these long trunk lines to an- 
other. Mr. Findlay, the Manager of the 
North Western Railway, was asked this 
question by, I think, the hon. Member 
for Cambridgeshire—‘‘ We hear that 
fast trains go to Liverpool in four or five 
hours, how long would a train stopping 
at every station take?’’ The answer to 
that question was—‘‘It would take at 
least 16 hours to go to Liverpool.” At 
the same rate they would take about 
24 hours to go to Carlisle ; and starting 
at any reasonable hour of night or day 
it would seem difficult, if not impossible, 
that these trains should travel from end 
to end of these trunk lines ‘‘on every 
week day.” The expression is not 
‘every 24 hours,” but. ‘every week 
day.”” This is a subject which cannot 
be looked at with indifference ; because, 
for not doing what the law requires in 
this respect, the Railway Companies are 
liable to a heavy penalty on every day 
they omit sending those cheap trains, 
and on every occasion when they omit 
to do so, they lose that exemption which 
is so very valuable to them. It is not 
therefore to be supposed that the Com- 
panies will do anything, if they can help 
it, which will forfeit their exemption. 
On the contrary—and this is where the 
matter crops up unfavourably to the 
public—it is quite possible that in many 
cases the Companies stop their trains at 
stations where there are really no pas- 
sengers to take up or set down, and 
where the trains might properly go for- 
ward on their journey without stopping. 
Now this causes great inconvenience and 
injury to the public, who are kept a long 
time on their journey, and thus all 
classes—the working classes especially 
—lose much valuable time that might 
be employed in useful and profitable 
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labour. Other difficulties occur owing 
to this stopping thus at every station ; 
for when express trains get into the 
neighbourhood of large towns, where 
these stopping trains per ed 
abound, the fast trains find the lines 
blocked up by these stopping trains, 
and are delayed in getting to the end 
of their journey, and in many cases 
they incur a serious danger of colli- 
sions; and it is very clearly pointed out 
by Mr. Oakley, the manager of the 
Great Northern Railway, in his evidence, 
that the existence of these stopping 
trains interferes greatly with what may 
be called one of the cardinal principles 
of railway management, which is to get 
all the trains off the line as quickly as 
possible. The quicker you clear the 
railway line the more efficient becomes 
your railway machine — you can carry 
more traffic, and thus increase your re- 
venue, while greater accommodation is 
given to the public. It has already 
been shown by my right hon. Friend 
that the suburban traffic is greatly inter- 
fered with by these trains having to stop 
at every station, for when persons living 
out of town at these suburban places are 
engaged in business, it is of the most vital 
consequence to them that they should 
be able to get to and from their busi- 
ness in reasonable time, and at a reason- 
ably rapid rate of speed. The effect, 
however, of the requirements that trains 
should stop at every station in order to 
entitle them to exemption, is that the 
Companies, instead of furnishing good 
and convenient train accommodation, 
provide a slow and unsatisfactory means 
of transit, which materially affects the 
comfort of passengers living upon the 
suburban lines, and very often renders 
it impossible for people to reside at these 
suburban places. Mr. Parkes, the Chair- 
man of the Great Eastern Company, has 
fully and clearly pointed out all this. 
He says— 

‘¢ The trouble that arises from our having to 
stop at these stations is so great, and there are 
so many complaints, that we are obliged to send 
out at a time which suits business men a first 
and second class train which does not stop at 
any of these stations.’’ 


What is the result of this ?—that they 
have to send out a third class train 
stopping at all the stations, which gets 
people much more slowly to their busi- 
ness. So that the more wealthy and 
influential are served with quick trains, 
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while people of an inferior position are 
subjected to all the inconvenience and 
annoyance of slow and stopping trains, 
and, it may be, sometimes are subjected 
to dismissal from their situations through 
arriving late at their places of employ- 
ment. Now, I will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to steer clear of any observa- 
tions already fully made by my right 
hon. Friend opposite. But he has in- 
troduced some remarks as to the diffi- 
culties Companies incur in opening new 
railway stations, owing to the provisions 
of the Cheap Trains Act, which I would 
wish to supplement by an illustration. 
I can cite one case as to the opening of 
a roadside station, which is well worthy 
the attention of the House. Mr. Ellis, 
a Director of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway and other railways, stated that 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway Com- 
pany were induced by the representa- 
tions of some people living in a neigh- 
bouring village to open a station at a 
place called Silverton. The station was 
opened, and as far as passenger traffic 
was concerned the station was hardly 
used, only two or three people getting 
in and out in the course of a week. But 
having once opened the station they 
were in this position—that all the trains 
for which the Compauy intended to claim 
exemption from duty were obliged to 
stop at that station. The consequence 
was that the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
Company having a train from Bristol or 
Exeter passing Silverton Station as late 
as 10 in the evening, although there was 
no great prospect of having any traffic, 
the Company was obliged to keep the 
station open to that time to stop the 
train, then to light fires, to keep the 
porters on duty, to light the lamps, and 
to incur in respect of that station a much 
greater expense than could be covered 
by any receipts from passenger traffic 
there. ‘‘ That,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ was a 
lesson to me, and I never afterwards 
concurred in opening a roadway station,” 
and Mr. Oakley gave similar evidence. 
Without labouring further this part of 
the case, I think we may say that there 
was reason for the Committee’s proposal 
to do away with the obligation to run 
these cheap trains from station to station 
in order to claim these exemptions. I 
have little to add to what has been said 
by my right hon. Friend with regard to 
the fares under 9d. These fares are 
really what are called competitive fares. 
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Such a fare as 9d. may be charged for 
the distance over which competition may 
fairly exist between railways, tramways, 
and omnibuses, and it was thought b 

the Committee to be desirable that these 
fares should be exempted. On thissub- 
ject, it was remarked. by Mr. Parkes, 
that where there was competition the 
Passenger Duty was paid by the Rail- 
way Companies, and, of course, where 
there is competition the fares are at 
their lowest, so this singular result fol- 
lows—that where the fares are lowest in 
consequence of competition there the 
duty has to be paid by the Railway 
Companies. It must not be thought 
that this exemption of the 9d. fares 
would only apply to the neighbour- 
hood of London. All the large towns 
are similarly affected. All have tram- 
ways and omnibuses, and in all these 
places the exemption from duty on fares 
under 9d. would be a considerable relief 
to Railway Companies. There is no ques- 
tion that there isa greatamountof compe- 
tition to be met by Railway Companies, 
especially over short distances. The able 
Manager of the Metropolitan Railway, in 
answer to a Question which J think I 
put to him, said there was nct a single 
station free from competition on his 
line, and he said that at every one of 
those stations the competition was very 
severe. Again, the North London Rail- 
way has a tramway running right along- 
side of it during the whole or nearly the 
whole, of the distance. That tramway 
competes with it for the traffic at every 
single station on the line. While the 
North London Railway made its line, 
and has since kept it up, there is this 
tramway running along the public road 
paying nothing for making the road and 
nothing for repairing it, and the height 
of injustice seems to be this—that the 
North London Railway Company ac- 
tually contributes largely to the rates to 
keep up the very road on which its com- 
petitor runs. I think I have said enough, 
in addition to what has fallen from my 
right hon. Friend, to induce this House 
to think that there is a case for the re- 
mission of the duty on fares at or under 
1d. a-mile, and at or under 9d., made 
out in the competition to which the rail- 
ways are subjected by their untaxed 
competitors ; in the great inconvenience 
which the public suffers in consequence 
of the stoppage of trains to get the 
exemption; and also in the great dif- 
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ments being obliged to deal with these 
matters of taxation outside the law. The 
fact that it is impossible to keep within 
the law is a strong reason for something 
being done with regard to the Cheap 
Trains Act, and for that which must ne- 
cessarily follow the amendment of that 
Act—a remission of some of these du- 
ties. Before I 7 from this subject, I 
must say that I cannot altogether en- 
dorse the remarks made by my right 
hon. Friend with regard to this duty 
being somewhat in the nature of an 
income tax. I regret to say that I have 
almost to wish that in all cases it was 
only an income tax. Then I should have 
less objection to it, for the income tax is 
only charged and paid where there is an 
income to pay it on. But with regard 
to these railways where there is no divi- 
dend paid to the holder of the ordinary 
shares, this tax is still levied. When 
the preference and guaranteed share- 
holders get nothing, even then the 
tax is levied even when there is no- 
thing paid to the holders of debentures 
and debenture stock, this tax is de- 
manded, and I firmly believe, if you 
could find an unfortunate Company 
which did not even pay its working ex- 
penses, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would still be found saying in effect— 
“‘T do not care for those who are credi- 
tors of the Company and have furnished 
the means for working the line. Here 
is my tax, and the shareholders will 
have to pay it.” Having, then, lightly 
touched on the arguments in favour of 
this remission, I will go briefly through 
the arguments which may, and un- 
doubtedly will, be adduced against it. 
We come first to the old story that these 
railways area monopoly. There is no 
doubt they have a monopoly on their 
own line of railway, and where Compa- 
nies run for a long distance and have no 
other line of railway to compete with 
them, they have a practical monopoly in 
other respects owing to their excellence 
and cheapness. Thus, the London and 
Brighton Railway, so ably presided over 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Ork- 
ney (Mr. Laing), have a monopoly of the 
passenger traffic to Brighton on their 
own line of railway, and, practically, of 
the traffic in all directions ; though, no 
doubt, there are coaches running on the 
high-road in the summer time. But 
what has happened before the Company 
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got that monopoly? They have had to 
go before a Railway Committee. They 
have had imposed upon them a scale of 
rates, and fares, and tolls which are far 
lower and more in favour of the public 
than anything prevailing in this country 
before railways were initiated. These 
moderate rates have been brought still 
lower by the desire of the Railway Com- 
panies to serve the public. Then you 
have the Board of Trade looking after 
them to prevent their monopoly being 
used in a way to endanger the safety of 
the public, and in other ways to regulate 
them. You have also the provisions of 
the Cheap Trains Act, which again re- 
gulate and modify their charges and 
proceedings; and you have also that 
rather arbitrary and unconstitutional 
tribunal—the Railway Commissioners. 
So that they are monopolies only in a 
limited sense. I think the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) has called arailway a ‘“‘quali- 
fied monopoly.’’ Now, even if monopolies 
are, as they are sometimes described as 
being, odious, it surely is not part of 
the duty of the Legislature to put taxa- 
tion upon things that are disagreeable 
and odious as a sort of penalty for 
their unpopularity. And if it is said 
that the effect of a monopoly is to make 
the things affected by that monopoly dear 
and bad—though I deny that this is the 
result of railway monopolies—how are 
you are going to make travelling on 
railways better and cheaper by putting 
atax upon it? You will not make it 
cheaper or improve the system of ma- 
nagement by taking away a portion of 
the profits out of which alone additional 
accommodation can be supplied. Another 
argument which has been used against 
these railways having this remission is 
that Railway Companies have been 
formed with a perfect knowledge that 
this tax existed. In short, it is said 
that—‘‘ they came to the nuisance,” as 
the phrase goes. That seems to me 
rather an extraordinary argument. Sup- 
pose that a deputation waited upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge the 
abolition of the House Duty, what sort 
of answer would it be for him to give if 
he were to say—‘‘ You constructed your 
house with a perfect knowledge that this 
duty existed, and having so done, you 
must continue to bear the burden.” I 
never heard that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave any such answer to the 
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deputation that waited upon him re- 
cently on the subject of the House Duty, 
and indeed, such an argument could only 
be used on the principle that any answer 
was good enough for a Railway Com- 
pany. But while we are dealing with 
this question, it must not be forgotten 
that this tax is not the same in amount 
as formerly. It is still the same, no 
doubt, in one sense, for it is still a 5 per 
cent tax; but in its operations on rail- 
way receipts it is very different. The 
decision of the House of Lords has in- 
creased the burden of that tax at least 
50 per cent, and in a manner that could 
not be at all foreseen by Railway Com- 
panies when they opened many of their 
railways. Thus Mr. Oakley, the Ma- 
nager of the Great Northern Railway, 
says, they had no idea when they opened 
their line that any such claim for duty 
would be made, and they were much 
surprised when it was put forward. 
Again, since the tax was imposed on the 
Railway Companies, there has been a 
large increase in the amount of their 
working expenses, and that has greatly 
increased the burden of this tax upon 
them. For instance, when railways were 
first established the idea was that the 
working expenses would amount to 40 
per cent of their gross receipts. Lines 
were leased by other Companies who 
agreed to pay over the gross traffic re- 
ceipts, less 40 per cent for working ex- 
penses, or sometimes even 33 per cent ; 
and if any person wanted to know what 
dividend a railway was likely to pay, he 
took the gross receipts of the railway, 
deducted 40 per cent for working ex- 
penses, and proceeded to divide the re- 
sult between the people who received 
interest and the people who received 
dividend. When the working expenses 
were 40 per cent the free or net revenue 
of course amounted to 60 per cent; but 
now, according to Mr. Allport’s evidence 
upon that point, we may fairly take it 
that the average railway expenses are 
55 per cent, and that leaves, instead of 
60 per cent free or net revenue, only 45 
per cent of free or net revenue on which 
this tax is a burden. The tax, there- 
fore, upon free or net revenue when this 
tax was first imposed was only 8} per 
cent. It is now 11} per cent, or an in- 
crease of 3 per cent, and that is one of 
the circumstances which has led Railway 
Companies to make such exertions to 
get rid of this to them almost intolerable 
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imposition. But how does the argument, 
that the Railway Companies are stopped 
now from complaining of the tax, affect 
the general public which has a deep in- 
terest in the abolition or reduction of this 
tax? They are still entitled to complain 
about it. They have complained, and 
whether Railway Companies are estopped 
from complaining or not, the public have 
aright still to protest against the con- 
tinuance of thistax. By way of another 
argument it is objected that the public 
may not get the benefit of the remission. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
answer to a recent deputation, seems to 
be very much afraid that the Companies 
will get the whole of it. He says the 
result of this remission might be that 
the shareholders might have 2 or 3 per 
cent extra paid in dividend and that the 
public would get nothing. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might have re- 
flected that if the abolition of this tax 
would add 2 or 3 per cent to shareholders’ 
dividends, the putting on and his keep- 
ing on this impost must take 2 or 3 per 
cent out of their pockets. But he is 
wrong in thinking there would be this 
increase in the dividends, for the benefit 
to the dividends, if the whole amount 
went to the shareholders, would only 
range from 8s. to about 14s. or 15s. per 
cent. But it is perfectly impossible that 
all this can go into the pockets of the 
shareholders. A very large portion of 
it will necessarily be taken off from the 
charges on the public the moment this 
tax is remitted. The total amount of 
this remission is fixed by Mr. Rickman 
at something like £350,000, or from 
£300,000 to £350,000. Now, several 
Railway Companies are charging their 
maximum fares to certain places, and 
they are also exercising their power to 
charge this 5 per cent duty in addition 
to the maximum. For instance, on 
the North Western Line they charge 
their maximum fare, and in ad- 
dition to that they charge the duty 
which in their case, in respect of third- 
class traffic, amounts to £51,000. The 
Great Western Railway Company in the 
same way charges to the third-class 
amen about £21,000, the Brighton 

ompany above £5,000, and several 
others charge sums for duty in addition 
to their maximum railway fares, so that 
there is something like £100,000 which, 
the moment the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer consents to this remission and 
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the House agrees to it, will at once go 
into the pockets of the public and will 
not go in increase of dividends to the 
shareholders. Another large class of 
Railway Companies, though not charg- 
ing their maximum fares, charge the 
duties in this way. They add one-tenth 
to the fare to represent passenger-duty. 
Thus they charge 1 #od. per mile to third- 
class passengers, so when the duty is 
remitted this additional tenth must be 
taken off the passenger fares, for public 
opinion would never tolerate their con- 
tinuing to make these charges when they 
had added them to their fares in the 
name of duty. Again, in many cases 
season tickets are charged on the same 
principle, and it is impossible, if this tax 
is removed, but that the public will be 
the gainers by the remission of the sums 
of money so charged. But this is not 
all, for there is another matter, which is 
this. The Midland Railway Company 
has not hitherto charged the duty upon 
its third-class fares. It has been urged 
on the Midland Company by other Com- 
panies that they ought to do so, but it 
has always refused. What Mr. Allport 
says is this— 

‘‘T was much pressed to put the duty on, but 
I was perfectly certain that when this matter 
was brought before Parliament the House of 
Commons is so just that it will listen to our 
complaints, and will take off the duty, and 
therefore we ought not to vex and harass the 
public by imposing it. But if we should do so 
many other Companies will follow us, and at 
least one-half of the third-class traffic in Eng- 


land will have to pay this duty in consequence 
of our action.” 


Now, as I have shown, one benefit which 
will result to the public from the remis- 
sion of this part of the duty will be the 
taking off of a certain portion of the 
fares. There will also be another ad- 
vantage in saving of time, because the 
stoppages mentioned will not be made 
by the railways at every station in order 
to obtain exemptions, and next, there 
will be better accommodation; for the 
only fund out of which accommodation 
can be given to the public is out of the 
surplus profits of a Company, and if a 
Company earns a good dividend the 
public may be sure that they will share 
the advantages of it. I have had reason 
to eo of a railway station from 
which I frequently travel, and I ad- 
dressed my complaint to one of the 
Directors, who is an hon. Member of 
this House, and asked him to consider 
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my grievances. ‘‘What can we do?” 
he said; ‘we are a poor Company, and 
how can you expect us to do anything ? 
all I can promise you is, that as soon as 
we get into smoother water and pay a 
little dividend to our shareholders, we 
will endeavour to improve the accom- 
modation at the station you refer to.” 
Now, I hope the House will excuse me 
if I read a single extract from the evi- 
dence on this point, and that is a passage 
from the evidence of Mr. Grierson, the 
able Manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way, and to save the time of the House, 
I will not even give the question that 
led to the answer. Mr. Grierson 
says— 

“T venture to say that the public have a very 
direct and a very deep interest in Railway Com- 
panies paying a dividend, and paying a good 
dividend. I think I may say that railway pro- 
perty is very different from any other property 
that I am aware of. Even when Railway Com- 
panies do not pay a good dividend, the pressure 
of the public upon the Railway Companies is 
very great indeed to give them increased facili- 
ties. Take the case of a district when they 
want a station: they first of all say that they 
are perfectly satisfied with a platform; next 
they say that they want a wooden box; and 
very soon they want a first-class station with 
every convenience. That is an illustration ofjthe 
whole. But, in the case of a Railway Company 
which pays a good dividend, the pressure is con- 
tinuous always to give something which really 
must be a great advantage to the public, whether 
it is in the shape of increased train service, or in 
the shape of increased station accommodation, 
or whatever it is; so that, when the public pay 
money to a Railway Company, it is not like 
going to a shop and taking an article out, and 
having done with it; but the public have a 
direct interest in what becomes of that money 
afterwards, or a certain portion of it, apart from 
the investors.” 


The House has been so patient in listen- 
ing that I will not trouble them with 
another answer which Mr. Grierson 
gave. Some strong remarks also were 
made by Lord Houghton, who makes 
just the same statement—that what you 
must look to in railways is the obtaining 
of a good dividend for the shareholders, 
and then out of that you must get in- 
creased accommodation for the public. 
Now, an opinion is expressed also by a 
gentleman whom I have mentioned be- 
fore—Mr. Ellis, Director of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway—who was of opi- 
nion that if you remit this taxation it 
will, with other circumstances, have such 
an effect on railway travelling that you 
will bring even first-class fares as low as 
1d. per mile. In answering a deputation 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer urged that if the Go- 
vernment gave this remission of taxation 
the Railway Companies must give some 
equivalent. Well, I have- mentioned 
the equivalent in money, time, and ac- 
commodation which will necessarily ac- 
crue to the public if the Railway Com- 
panies should obtain this remission ; 
then why should you, ask anything more 
of them, and ask them to enter into a 
contract to give an equivalent, when 
you have not even yet considered what 
that equivalent is to be ? and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the deputa- 
tion this matter must stand over till the 
Railway Commissioners’ Report on Acci- 
dents had been considered, and the 
Companies had agreed to give the public 
some equivalent before he had considered 
what that equivalent must be. Now, 
Lord Houghton considered this a very 
unjust proceeding, and he spoke strongly 
on the subject. But even if you were 
right in asking for an equivalent, what 
do the public say? They say we want 
to get rid of this tax. We want a re- 
mission of the Railway Passenger Duty, 
and you, the Chancellorof the Exchequer, 
tell them that they must wait till they 
get the remission of the Duty, and some-, 
thing additional, without being able to 
state what that something additional is ; 
and if the Railway Companies justly or 
unjustly refuse to give this equivalent, 
then the public are to be deprived of 
what they want—namely, the remission 
of the duty. I do venture to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it is a matter which 
will be urged again and again upon 
him by the Railway Companies and the 
travelling public, by the working classes 
and by the middle classes of the people, 
who will urge that this is a tax upon 
locomotion which ought not to be tole- 
rated in this country. I must come 
now to what is really the main argu- 
ment against this remission, and this is 
the last argument I shall venture to 
bring before the House—that is, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
money out of which he can make this 
remission to the taxpayer. It is an ad- 
mirable argument now; but it was not 
an admirable argument, nor was it true, 
when you had a large surplus and re- 
mitted duties upon horses. Now, what 
we require is that we may have from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer some- 
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thing like a promise of relief when he 
shall have a surplus, and that we shall 
not be met by the suggestion that this 
tax cannot be abandoned without an 
equivalent. We cannot expect a remis- 
sion of taxation when there is no sur- 
plus; but if we had a satisfactory pro- 
mise from him of remission when there 
was a surplus, we should not care so 
much about pressing this matter for- 
ward, and I would really venture to 
urge on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who, I 
am glad to see, has entered the House 
before I have finished my observations— 
what a small sum £300,000, which is 
about what this remission of the tax on 
fares at or under 1d. a-mile would amount 
to, is in a revenue which amounts to 
about £79,000,000. In the course of 
the evidence before the Railway Com- 
mittee various predictions were indulged 
in by various gentlemen who gave their 
evidence before us, and if one tithe of 
them were to prove true—say, even that 
statement by Mr. Ellis, that first-class 
fares might come down to 1d. per mile— 
what an enormous saving would be 
effected in favour of the travelling pub- 
lic, as compared with which, this petty 
sum of £300,000 is not to be considered 
for a moment. Reflect for a moment 
how neighbourhoods will be brought 
together, how commercial men, instead 
of conducting their business by the cum- 
brous mode of correspondence, will be 
able to settle their affairs in a few 
minutes by personal communication. 
Think how labourers who are suffering 
from low wages and absence of comforts 
in rural districts, will be able to travel 
from one district to another and to ob- 
tain increased remuneration; and fur- 
ther by adopting the recommendations 
of this Committee you will save a great 
deal of expense in keeping your accounts 
of the railway revenue, and you will do 
away with undesirable litigation on these 
matters, and trouble and confusion will 
be avoided. I venture therefore to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to deal with this mat- 
ter from his own independent point of 
view, untrammelled by official opinions 
and prejudices, and I would ask him to 
go back to those free and perhaps more 
happy days when, as a South Devon 
Director, he joined with his colleagues 
in denouncing this as a most impolitic 
and iniquitous tax. “Let him remember 
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that, by the Artizans Dwellings Act, the 
Government of which he is a Member 
have been giving the poor man cheap 
and good and wholesome dwellings; 
that by the Adulteration of Food and 
Drugs Bill they have done all they can 
to give him good and pure food, and let 
them add to all this the giving the arti- 
zan fresh and pure air and the means of 
resorting to the pure, fresh and invigo- 
rating breeze of the seaside, instead of 
being, by restrictive legislation, cooped 
up even in the more wholesome dwellings 
which the Government have now pro- 
vided. Let him enable the public to 
travel at the lowest fares consistent with 
the remuneration of the shareholders, at 
the greatest speed consistent with the 
public safety, and with the utmost 
amount of accommodation which the 
Companies, not encumbered with this 
tax, would be able to give, and let him 
enable the Railway Companies to pursue 
their beneficent career untrammelled by 
official interference, and not burdened 
by heavy, and I may say unjust, regu- 
lations. With these views and those 
hopes, I have great pleasure in second- 
ing the Motion of my right hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, pending the question of the abolition 
of the Railway Passenger Duty, as recommended 
by the Select Committee of 1876, the other 
recommendations of that Committee should 
receive the early attention of the Government.” 
—(Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


Eart PERCY: I wish, Sir, to move, 
as an Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ pending the question of” and 
insert ‘‘ although this House does not 
advocate.”” Iam sure the House must 
have listened with"great pleasure to the 
able speech of my right hon. Friend, 
and also to that of the hon. and learned 
Serjeant who has just sat down. At the 
same time, in dealing with the Motion 
which stands in my name, it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the House at 
any great length, because both those 
speeches have really been applied to the 
accidental circumstances connected with 
this tax, rather than to the whole ques- 
tion of whether the tax in itself is or is 
not a proper tax to be imposed. A great 
of the speech of my right hon. 

riend was occupied in commenting on 
the interpretation$which had been put 
upon the Act and in pointing out what 
the effect of that interpretation is on the 
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Railway Companies and on the travel- 
ling public, and especially the working 
classes. He also dealt with the question 
of the inconvenient mode of levying the 
tax, and he further stated that it hin- 
dered the facilities which would other- 
wise be given to the public in the way 
of more trains and better accommodation. 
All these points are points which really 
affect the manner in which the tax is 
levied, and do not affect the principle of 
the tax itself. Ihave been found fault 
with by my right hon. Friend, and still 
more by the hon. and learned Serjeant, 
who entreated me not to divert the atten- 
tion of the House from the question be- 
fore it. I have been blamed for bringing 
forward the Amendment of which I have 
given Notice. It is perfectly true that 
with the latter part of the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman I do not intend to 
quarrel. I do not entirely coincide with 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
which I was a Member, which reported 
on this duty last year. I then expressed 
my opinion against this recommendation, 
and I took every means to press my 
opinion on the Committee, but I failed ; 
and the concluding part of this Motion 
only asks that the attention of the Go- 
vernment might be directed to their pro- 
posals, which really does not commit the 
Government to their adoption in the 
precise form which they assume in the 
Report. I only want to know what the 
right hon. Gentleman means by placing 
these words at the commencement of his 
Motion, ‘‘ pending the abolition of the 
Railway Tax.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man assured the House that he did not 
intend to commit it to any opinion on the 
inexpediency of this tax. Now, I appeal 
to the House whether the beginning of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, the 
conclusion of his speech, and one half of 
the rest of it, was not addressed to the 
question of the abolition of this tax alto- 
gether, and whether the arguments he 
advanced in favour of a modification of 
the tax were not as applicable to its 
total remission. I object to the question 
being brought forward in this way; on 
a Motion couched in terms which do not 
raise the whole question; and then when 
I place an Amendment on the Paper for 
the purpose of raising it and getting a 
decision of the House upon it, I am 
asked not to distract the attention of the 
House from the main point at issue. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
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that a tax upon locomotion would not 
be defended by any authority on finance. 
I cannot pretend to be an authority on 
questions of finance. But my whole 
Motion is intended to urge that a tax on 
locomotion is not necessarily a bad one, 
and I hope I shall be excused, and not 
thought guilty of presumption, ifI say 
a few words on that subject ; but before 
I go to that I wish to call the attention 
of the House to the Report of the Com- 
mittee and the way it has been dealt 
with out-of-doors. The Reference to the 
Committee last year appeared to me not 
entirely to justify them in dealing at all 
with the question of the abolition of the 
duty; but that objection was overruled 
and the Committee, as I venture to 
think, rather went outside of the four 
corners of their Reference, and decided 
in favour of the entire abolition of the 
duty. But beyond that—if I may be 
allowed to express an opinion with- 
out being thought wanting in respect 
for any Committee of this House—I 
rather doubt whether the question of 
retaining or not retaining a tax is 
a proper one to be submitted to a Com- 
mittee of this House at all, not because 
Members are not perfectly competent to 
form a judgment if they had the data 
before them, but because it is impossible 
that they can have before them the ne- 
cessary data. In order to decide that a 
tax shall be repealed you must have the 
whole taxation of the country before 
you, and you must compare one tax with 
another. There are numerous objections 
to the remission of any tax not based on 
considerations of this kind. Although 
the Committee recommended the aboli- 
tion of this tax, the recommendation was 
not unanimous, but was made by a 
majority of 9 to 6. [Mr. Knatcusutt- 
Hvucessen: The Chairman made 10.] 
I think the Chairman did not vote, but 
I will say 10 to 6. I must refer to a 
Report by the Railway Passenger Duty 
Repeal Association, which is circulated 
with the Report of the London and 
North-Western Railway, and was sent 
to me, and which asserts that— 

“The Committee consisted of 19 Members of 
all shades of politics, who by their Report unani- 
mously recommended that the Railway Passen- 
ger Duty be repealed.” 

Now, I do not think it proper that an 
assertion so absolutely incorrect as that 
should pass without notice. Well, Sir, 
I now come to the objections that are 
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raised to this tax. The first is that 
general objection we hear so much about, 
that itis a tax on locomotion. I fully ex- 
pected to find Lord Althorp quoted. I 
never saw a pamphlet, and I think we 
heard few witnesses before the Commit- 
tee, who did not quote Lord Althorp and 
Sir Robert Peel. Of course, I speak 
with great respect of these eminent 
financiers ; but I think it is hardly fair 
to quote the opinions of men expressed 
under totally different circumstances 
from those that exist at present, and 
which are such as the gentlemen who 
gave utterance to these sentiments never 
could have contemplated, and never 
could have foreseen. At the time these 
gentlemen uttered these sentiments loco- 
motion was difficult and expensive. It 
had never reached anything like the 
demands of the public. It was impos- 
sible for Lord Althorp or Sir Robert 
Peel to foresee the facilities which have 
since been given to locomotion, and a 
good deal depends on whether the loco- 
motion is sufficient for the wants of the 
public, or not. There is another argu- 
ment which is very often used upon this 
point, and that is, that locomotion is an 
article of prime necessity. That was in- 
sisted on in the evidence given before 
the Select Committee. Now, I cannot 
help thinking that this argument, if 
looked at carefully, will go further than 
the gentlemen who use it seem to antici- 
pate. What are articles of prime neces- 
sity? Food is an article of prime ne- 
cessity. Drink is an article of prime 
necessity. Well, when we come to drink, 
I find that with the exception of toast 
and water, barley-water, and ginger 
beer, very few articles of drink are not 
subject to taxation. Coffee is taxed; 
tea is taxed. Tea dealers are very 
anxious to have that tax removed, and 
at the last General Election they sent 
round a paper asking the electors not to 
vote for any hon. Gentleman who would 
not vote for the repeal of the tea duty. 
Wine is taxed ; beer is taxed ; spirits are 
taxed. Therefore, it seems to me that 
the practice has not been to regard arti- 
cles of prime necessity as those exempted 
from taxation. There are other articles 
which ought to be of prime necessity for 
the working classes—such as lodging, 
clothing, and employment. They are 
dependent on employment for their daily 
bread, and I really do think that here 
we find locomotion almost an article of 
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prime necessity, and that, therefore, 
some exemption may be claimed for it. 
Where you have large and populous 
towns, you find that employment for the 
working classes is, to a great extent, 
dependent on the facilities which are 
iven for locomotion. But I must con- 
ess that it appeared to me, and appears 
to me still, that the arguments entirely 
fell through when applied to small towns 
or country districts. I got, I confess, 
somewhat confused in that part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, where 
he at one moment told us, as I under- 
stood him, that this tax was a tax on 
the private interest of capital. {[Mr. 
KwNATcoHBULL-HvcGEssen indicated dis- 
sent from this statement.] I think he 
used the word, that it would be a tax 
upon capital. And he told us it would 
at another time be a tax upon profits. 
Then, Sir, the Companies come to us in 
formd pauperis ; they say—‘‘ We are not 
paying more than on the average 4 per 
cent—many of us are paying no divi- 
dend at all—and it is extremely hard 
that we should be subjected to taxa- 
tion.” Is it a fair way to estimate the 
capabilities of a Company to bear 
taxation, to take solely into considera- 
tion its dividends? I do not deny 
for one moment that Railway Com- 
panies are public benefactors. Yet is 
it not notorious that railways are always 
started for the purpose of benefiting 
those who start them; and is it not 
also notorious that many railways are 
started that have no hope of ever paying 
a dividend, or at any rate for many 
years, simply because they will benefit 
the district through which they are 
made, and that those who promote them 
will get the benefit by the increased 
facilities for traffic, and so forth, which 
are given them, although they cannot 
get a dividend? Therefore, in estima- 
ting whether a Company can or cannot 
fairly bear taxation of this description, 
if you merely take into consideration 
the amount of its dividend, you are act- 
ing upon a very false ground and a very 
narrow one. Well, Sir, I have already 
mentioned the difficulty which I have in 
apprehending whether the Railway Com- 
panies consider this a tax upon capital 
or upon profits. I have also equal diffi- 
culty in ascertaining whether they con- 
sider the Companies or the public will 
benefit most by its abolition. I know 
the right hon. Gentleman laboured that 
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point a good deal; but he attacked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
said that the public would benefit by the 
remission, and not the Railway Compa- 
nies, because he said—as I understood 
his argument—if that be the case, you 
are confessing that your tax is a tax 
upon the public, and a tax upon locomo- 
tion. I have already disposed of the 
question of a tax upon locomotion. Is 
it not also true that if itis a tax upon the 
public, the Railway Companies generally 
have no right to come here and com- 
plain of its imposition? Well then, Sir, 
we are told that it stops development. 
Now, what instance can be adduced 
where the development of railways has 
been seriously stopped—I do not say by 
this tax, because I know that, of course, 
would be difficult to prove—but is it 
true there isa great want of railway 
communication in this country? This 
country is better furnished with railways 
than any other country on the globe, 
and I have yet to learn that there is any 
want of inter-communication between 
different parts of this country. Take it 
in another way—are the facilities for the 
travelling public few? The Metropolitan 
Railway has complained of competition 
which is exercised by the omnibuses 
and tramways in the metropolis. Is the 
Metropolitan Railway so much in want 
of passengers; is it not the fact that 
the Metropolitan Railway has now very 
nearly as much traffic as it can manage? 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head; but I am inclined to doubt whe- 
ther any case has been made out of 
want of accommodation for the travelling 
public in England. I hope any hon. 
Member who may follow on the side of 
the question adopted by my right hon. 
Friend will enlighten the House a little 
upon that point, and give us some sta- 
tistics by which we may judge of its 
value. Then, Sir, I come to this much- 
vexed question of monopoly, and I was 
rather amazed to hear the hon. and 
learned Serjeant quoting with approval 
the expression which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe) made at the 
time he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he called the monopoly of 
railways a qualified monopoly ; because 
I remember the hon and learned Ser- 
jeant blaming the same right hon. Gen- 
tleman for using the very term last year, 
and contending that in no sense were 
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railways a monopoly. Well, it appears 
to me that railways are very properly 
described as a qualified monopoly. There 
is no doubt that between large towns 
there is a very great competition between 
railways; it is also true that in large 
towns there is a certain amount of com- 
petition. I hesitated last year on the 
Committee to admit that competition in 
towns was very severe, and I confess— 
in spite of the arguiments of my right 
hon. Friend—I am inclined still to hesi- 
tate to use that term; but there is no 
doubt that there is a considerable com- 
petition in the large towns. It is a point 
which has been omitted, that the omni- 
buses and tramways are quite as much 
feedersof railways as they arecompetitors 
of railways ; and also, taking account of 
the traffic which passes by omnibuses and 
tramways, we must recollect that there 
are numbers of persons who travel by 
those means who would never under any 
circumstances take the railway. But I 
have admitted that there is a certain 
amount of competition—untaxed com- 
petition—in large towns; and between 
large towns there is a certain amount of 
taxed competition between the railways 
themselves. I beg to point out this to 


the House, that there is a distinction 
between the two, and that one is un- 
taxed, and the other is taxed. I am pre- 
pared to go into that question; but I 
understood from the hon. and learned 
Serjeant that he admitted that although 


there is a considerable competition 
between certain large towns, there is 
not much competition along the greater 
part of the great lines of England. I 
took the pains to look up the other day 
one or two of the principal lines of Eng- 
land, and I found this result: —The Great 
Western runs from London to Exeter, 
and it is in competition with another rail- 
way—the London and South Western, 
which runs first of all one line to Read- 
ing and then a different line from London 
to Exeter. The result, therefore, is this 
—there is a competition between London 
and Exeter, and there is a competition 
between London and Reading, but be- 
tween any intermediate stations neither 
of thoge lines appear to me to have any 
competition—at least, as regards pas- 
sengers coming to London. There are 
13 stations between London and Read- 
ing, and 48 between Reading and Exeter 
on the Great Western Line. Now, there 
is no competition between any of those 
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13 or of those 48. The whole compe- 
tition between the London and South- 
Western and the Great Western is 
for passengers going from London to 
Reading, or from London to Exeter. 
I took another line. I took the Great 
Northern, running with its continua- 
tions from London to Edinburgh. I 
find there are 50 stations between 
King’s Cross and York, and 72 between 
York and Edinburgh. The competing 
line between London and York is the 
Midland, which only goes as far as Nor- 
manton; the line between Normanton 
and York belonging to the North- 
Eastern. The Midland has 70 stations 
between London and York, and all the 
stations have inter se nocompetition what- 
ever. But where they have competition 
is it an advantage or not to the travel- 
ling public? because the argument, as I 
understand it, that is used in this ques- 
tion is, that if these railways are a 
monopoly then something might be said 
for taxation; but because they are not a 
monopoly, therefore the public is suffi- 
ciently guarded by that competition, and 
their interests and the interests of the 
Railway Companies being identical, it is 
quite unnecssary, if not unfair, to subject 
the railways to taxation. Novy, in order 
to estimate the value of this, I will give 
the House some idea, if the House will 
excuse me going for a moment rather 
into detail, of what the real effect of this 
competition is. I have taken one line— 
and I beg to say that I have not singled 
it out from any malice which I bear it; 
I have simply singled it out because it 
is one which I know perhaps better than 
any other great line, and I can speak 
with more exactitude of the facts con- 
nected with it. I have taken the Great 
Northern line from London to Edin- 
burgh, and I have taken with that the 
London and North-Western, which is a 
competing line between London and 
Edinburgh. Now, at one time, the 
London and North-Western had their 
train running at 10 o’clock in the 
morning from London, and it got to Glas- 
gow at 8.30 at night—that is to say, it 
did the journey in 104 hours. The Great 
Northern put on a train at 10 o’clock 
also to get to Glasgow at 8.20, doing 
the journey in 10 hours and 20 minutes, 
or 10 minutes shorter time than the 
London and North-Western. I have al- 
ways been told that that 10 minutes made 
a considerable difference in the gains 
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of the Company, as against those of the 
London and North-Western Railway ; 
but what was the result to those unhappy 
persons who happened to live on the 
Great Northern line? At that time, 
after this train had started, there was 
another train which left at 10 minutes 
past 10 from King’s Cross. It was an 
express train, but not as fast as those 
which go direct to Scotland, but it got 
to Northumberland about half-past 6, 
and it did serve the whole of the traffic 
for Northumberland. But, unhappily, 
the London and North-Western put on 
another train at 10 minutes past 10— 
10 minutes after the train of which I 
have already spoken—which got to 
Glasgow at 10 o’clock, performing the 
journey in 11 hours and 50 minutes. 
The Great Northern upon that struck 
off the train which I have just mentioned 
and put on atrain at 10.30, reaching 
Glasgow at 10.25, and doing the journey 
in almost the same time as the London 
and North-Western train. Thus we 
Northumbrians were relegated to a train 
which started at 9 o’clock, which serves 
Northumberland—a much slower train 
than the one we formerly had ; or to start 
by this 10.10 train, change at Newcastle, 
wait an hour there, and then go on. 
That, I think, is an instance of how com- 
petition serves the travelling public. It 
serves the majority of the public—of 
that there is no doubt; but it does not 
serve the minority. That is to say, if 
there are a greater number of persons 
who wish to get from London to Edin- 
burgh 10 minutes sooner than they 
otherwise would, it is worth the while of 
the Company to sacrifice the interest of 
the minority, and make a large district 
of 60 miles between Berwick and New- 
castle suffer great inconvenience in order 
that they may get the fares of the ma- 
jority for the longer distance. Now, I 
cannot help thinking that that is just 
one of those points at which a little Go- 
vernment interference, which is so much 
deprecated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
might very fairly come in. Direct in- 
terference, I admit, may be a very dis- 
agreeable thing ; but one of the principal 
arguments for the expediency of a tax 
of this sort is that you can bring a 
certain amount of influence to bear upon 
Railway Companies without any very 
direct interference. Now, I am afraid 
I have trespassed upon the attention of 
hon. Members too long, and I do not 
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want to detain the House unnecessarily ; 
but I want to show them that upon this 
line the very same thing happened 
again, and the result was that those 
who travelled from London at night to 
Northumberland had to wait two hours 
and a half at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and then had to go by a slow train. 
That was done because of the compe- 
tition with the London and North-Wes- 
tern, and the only advantage which the 
travelling public in London got was in 
arriving at Glasgow 10 minutes earlier 
than by the other line. That, I think, 
disposes of the question of the value of 
competition in protecting the interests 
of the public. But I have another in- 
stance to give of the way in which the 
interests of the public are at variance 
with those of the Railway Companies. 
It is well-known to the House that the 
Midland Railway Company, some time 
ago, abolished second-class carriages, 
and not having a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the management of 
railways, I have been under the delusion 
that such a course as that was possibly 
inconvenient to some of the passengers 
by that line, and I put a question on 
this point to Mr. Allport in his exami- 
nation before the Committee, and if the 
House will allow me, I will read it. I 
asked him— 

“In what sense was this change made, in the 
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interests of the public ? 
And he answers— 
“Tt removed one class—the second-class. We 
at the same time reduced the first class to 14d. 
per mile: but first of all putting third class on 
all trains. We moved into the third-class a 
number of people who, from necessity, were 
obliged to travel, and who could very incon- 
veniently afford to pay second-class fare. At- 
taching third class carriages to all the trains, 
we put these people into third-class carriages 
and increased the numbers prodigiously. The 
next step—I watched it carefully—was this. 
We had still in the second-class a large number 
of individuals who, from motives of economy 
perhaps, were obliged to go second-class.” 


He goes on to say, that the respectable 
tradesmen, clergymen, and professional 
men, were very glad to be able to travel 
first-class, which, perhaps, they could 
not otherwise have done. Then I ask 
him— 

‘What becomes of that class which is not 
rich enough to travel at the reduced fares, first 
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class ! 


And he says— 


“T will venture to say, that if a man gives his 
servant second-class fare, that being the class 
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by which the servant is accustomed to go, he will 
not go first-class, but third-class, and that ap- 
plies to all servants.” 


Railway 


I cannot help thinking that from that 
answer it is very clear thai the interest 
of the second-class passenger proper was 
not fairly considered in that change. 
Then, there was another point which 
was very much urged before the Com- 
mittee. IfI was not afraid of detaining 
the House, I would read the answer 
made by Mr. Melvill upon that point, 
and that is the correspondence of trains 
at stations. It is perfectly notorious that, 
for various reasons which have generally 
something to do with the disputes of 
Companies, the correspondence of trains 
at junctions is extremely inconvenient. 
Mr. Melvill gives the instance of Guild- 
ford. Hon. Members who look at his 
evidence will see that for a long period 
passengers were put to extreme incon- 
venience at Guildford in going from one 
line to another. The same thing hap- 
pened for many years, to my knowledge, 
at Redhill. At one time it was almost 
impossible to get from one line to another 
at that station without waiting there two 
hours. Then there is another point on 
which the interests of the public require 
some protection, and that is in reference 
to theconveyanceof troops. The arrange- 
ments which were made some years ago 
with the Railway Companies for the con- 
veyance of troops are becoming quite as 
obsolete as the exemptions which the 
right hon. Gentleman so much con- 
demns, and I cannot help thinking that 
by some system of exemption or allevia- 
tion of the tax different arrangements 
might be much more conveniently made 
in the interest of the public. I certainly 
hold that Government control of some 
sort is required in all these matters. 
Why, Sir, this Report, which isso much 
condemned by my right hon. Friend— 
the Report of the Railway Accidents 
Commission—touches upon that very 
point, and points out that the safeguards 
which are given to the public by Railway 
Companies are, in some instances at any 
rate, not sufficient, and that they do re- 
quire Government control and Govern- 
ment interference. Now, Sir, I think 
I have sufficiently troubled the House, 
and I do not know that I need go at any 
great length into the other parts of this 
question ; but, in conclusion, I will only 
remind the House of the extreme inex- 
pediency of this House declaring, by an 
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abstract Resolution, in favour of the re- 
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mission of any particular tax. Itisa 
question which, I think, in most cases, 
unless some very clear case is made 
out, should be left to the decision of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
that assistance from the House of Com- 
mons which the House knows so well 
how to give, and which is never wanting 
when any Government comes to a deci- 
sion which is distasteful to the country. 
But, above all, it is inexpedient to pass 
an abstract Resolution against a tax at 
a time when it is known that it is impos- 
sible to abolish that tax, and—I do not 
want to prognosticate any evil—when at 
any rate there is no very immediate 
prospect of a state of things occurring 
which will enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to remit any large amount 
of taxation. I see my right hon. Friend 
shakes his head, and I think what he 
means is probably this—that his Reso- 
lution is not intended to commit the 
House to the abolition of the tax. If 
that be so, what objection has the right 
hon. Gentleman to my Amendment? 
If he is of opinion that the words which 
he has placed upon the Paper of this 
House are not intended to commit the 
House to express an opinion with regard 
to the abolition of the duty, I am rather 
surprised that so much of his speech 
should have been occupied with argu- 
ments for the abolition of the duty. I, 
for my part, shall be only too happy to 
see him adopt my Amendment. I do 
not think I need any further trouble 
the House; but I move that the words, 
‘pending the question of,”’ be left out 
from the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the words, “ although 
this House does not advocate,” be sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I rise to 
second the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, and I shall do in a very few words. 
I was willing to act as his Seconder, be- 
cause I think I have a peculiar fitness 
for the office I have undertaken, inas- 
much as I went into the Committee 
which sat to inquire into this subject 
last year with my mind perfectly free 
from preconceived opinions upon the 
subject, and the judgment T have formed 
is entirely the result of the evidence 1 
have heard. It may, perhaps, seem 
anomalous for an independent Member 
of Parliament, sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House, to come forward and 
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defend a tax which it is proposed to 
abolish; but, at the same time, it has 
struck me that when any man has formed 
an opinion of this sort, and sees the 
danger of a source of the national in- 
come being hastily got rid of when the 
sources of direct taxation are not, though 
abundant, very numerous, he is only 
doing his duty in saying so. The 
first thing I would say is this—that 
in the whole of the evidence we had 
before us, there was evidently a confu- 
sion, either intentional or unintentional, 
in the minds of the witnesses and the 
advocates for the abolition of this tax, 
between two distinct things—namely, 
the evils attendant on the manner in 
which the tax is now levied, and those 
which arise from any portion of the re- 
ceipts of the Railway Companies being 
paid into the public Treasury. Now, 
upon the subject of the Cheap Trains 
Act the Committee were unanimous, and 
I do not suppose we shall hear one word 
from Her Majesty’s Government to the 
effect that the stipulations of that Act 
ought not to be got rid of. As to the 
tax itself it is an existing tax, not a new 
one. That is a thing which must be 
remembered throughout the whole of 
this discussion. It is in existence, and 
you are now asked to remit a tax which 
brings into the Exchequer a sum of 
£600,000 a-year. The advocates for the 
total remission of this tax say it is 
unjust and inexpedient. The whole 
point of the case lies in that—Is it 
unjust? Is it so inexpedient that we 
should be called on to repeal it? Now, 
the injustice of the tax in their view lies 
in this—that whereas when this tax was 
first imposed, it was also imposed on 
stage coaches and other means of loco- 
motion ; now, when it has been removed 
from stage coaches, it is still left on 
railways. Now, I would point out that 
when railways were first started, the idea 
was that a railway was to be a public 
highway, and that anyone should be al- 
lowed to run his carriage on your rail- 
way. Therefore, you were not to get 
that complete monopoly of your own 
road that Railway Companies now pos- 
sess. A stage coach is always exposed 
to immediate competition, and I repeat 
that the original idea was that the rail- 
ways should also be liable to competition. 
As soon as it was found that that could 
not be carried out in practice, the Rail- 
way Companies got a complete monopoly 
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of their own roads. In virtue of that 
monopoly, a Railway sopra having 
possession of a line is to intents and 
purposes, unless they do their business 
in a most inefficient manner, protected 
from competition; for the difficulty of 
getting another line running alongside 
of it is almost insurmountable. But, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Has the State paid for the land?” 
No, it has not paid for the land. The 
Railway Companies have done that. 
But I will tell you what the State has 
done. It has given the Companies com- 
pulsory powers of purchase, and enabled 
them to protect themselves from being 
charged exorbitant prices for land. No 
doubt they have often been charged 
very highly for land. No doubt fancy 
prices have been frequently paid ; but 
there is a great difference between fancy 
prices and almost prohibitory prices. 
Under the Land Clauses Acts the Com- 
pany can go to arbitration to decide on 
the value of the land, and it is only 
obliged to pay the amount of the award. 
The owner of the land is prevented 
therefore from saying—‘‘ you must run 
your line through my land and I will 
charge you such and such a price for 
it;’’ he can only get what the arbitra- 
tion awards as the value of the property, 
so that in that sense I may say the Rail- 
way Companies have been assisted by 
the State. Now, as to the injustice of 
the tax, there are a great many other 
monopolies that have to pay the State 
for the right to carry on their trades or 
professions. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, who seems amused with 
my illustration as to monoplies, will not 
deny that he has to pay for the mono- 
oly which he, in common with his pro- 
essional brethren, enjoy in the practice 
of their profession. Solicitors have also 
to pay for their monopoly, and brewers 
and others have to pay for the right to 
carry on their trades. So far from there 
being any injustice, I say there is no 
injustice in an existing tax which has 
existed for 30 years, and which had its 
origin in the way I have described—an 
origin prior to the existence of most of 
the Companies who pay the tax. Now, 
a few words as to the inexpediency of 
the tax. The inexpediency argument 
brought forward is that it is a tax on 
locomotion. Now, when you talk of a 
tax on locomotion in an opprobious or a 
condemnatory sense, you must mean a 
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tax which prevents locomotion; and I 
think anyone who looks at the figures 
will see how impossible it would be, 
taking the whole of the country round, 
that locomotion could be prevented by a 
tax of this kind. I find that in the year 
1874, 423,000,000 wasthe number of pas- 
sengers, first, second, and third-class, car- 
ried by the railways in this country, and 
£528,000 was the amount of the Govern- 
ment duties in the same year. So that, 
taking the whole amount of the duty as 
being paid by the travelling public, it 
gives one farthing a person—that is to 
say, according to those figures, the 
amount of prohibition on locomotion 
caused by this tax is one farthing for 
every journey that any individual takes. 
Is it likely that would prevent a single 
man from taking a journey, either on 
business or on pleasure? But the Com- 
mittee had evidence before them that 
the travelling public did not pay this 
tax. Nothing was more striking, or to 
my mind so unsatisfactory, as the way 
in which the skilled witnesses who came 
before us could not agree in their evi- 
dence as to the incidence of taxation. 
Some said it fell on the public, others 
that it fell on the Companies. My own 
opinion is that, in all probability, it is 
equally shared between them. If it falls 
on the shareholders alone, then the re- 
mission of the tax is a positive bonus 
given to the Companies—a bonus which, 
as we hear from certain Companies, will 
be spent in order to improve the condi- 
tion of their railways.. If that is the 
case, we ought to make some condition 
accompany the remission. If they say 
the whole of this money is to be spent 
on their railways, we ought to make a 
condition precedent that they shall do 
something for the money they get. If, 
on the other hand, this remission will 
be altogether in favour of the public, I 
say the development of railways in this 
country cannot possibly be hindered by 
a tax which is being paid by the public 
and not by the Companies. I promised 
the House that I should not detain them 
long, and I shall therefore bring my 
observations to a conclusion. I only 
wish to close by stating the propo- 
sal which I laid before the Commit- 
tee, and which I think was one that 
meets the justice and expediency of the 
case—namely, to get rid of all those 
conditions affecting cheap trains, calcu- 
lated to hamper the time-table and the 
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working of the railway, leaving the 
Directors free to carry on the traffic in 
the best way they can, leaving them to 
provide workmen’s trains as well as they 
can, at the same time taking care that 
the Railway Companies, owing to the 
abolition of exemptions, do not have to 
pay more than they have hitherto done. 
To attain this the tax might be reduced 
from 5 to 3 per cent; but, at all events, 
I am in favour of freeing the Companies 
from conditions or restrictions which 
may interfere with the better and more 
efficient working of their lines. I should 
leave them to manage their own business, 
and I should treat the Metropolitan Un- 
derground Railways exceptionally ; but I 
cannot see why Railway Companies in 
general and Railway Managers and Di- 
rectors, however excellent and honour- 
able they may be, and however great 
the benefits they may have conferred on 
the country, have any right to come here 
more than any other set of men who 
desire to increase their profits, with an 
ad misericordiam appeal to us to remit a 
tax, which admittedly produces £600,000 
a-year, which the country wants, and 
which is very easily collected. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ pending the question of,” 
in order to insert the words “ although 
this House does not advocate,” —(Zar/l 
Percy,)—instead thereof. ; 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘pending the question of’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL: : I shall trouble 
the House with a very few remarks 
on this matter. Ido so, because I think 
it is a very difficult and interesting sub- 
ject, and because, not entirely agreeing 
with the remarks of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), I desire to state those 
points on which I agree, and those on 
which I differ with him. I may recall 
to the recollection of the House very 
shortly the main points which the Com- 
mittee recommended in their Report. 
These were, the repeal of this tax when 
the state of the Revenue permitted it ; the 
exemption of fares under 1d. per mile; the 
exemption in urban or suburban districts 
of fares up to and including 9¢.; and 
legislative security for ample communi- 
cation between the stations. It is not 
much to say on behalf of the tax that it 
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the revenue permits. I think as much 
might probably be said of any tax in the 
whole range of vision of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I dot believe my right 
hon. Friend himself expected that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would take this 
special tax into his notice for favourable 
consideration in this Budget. I feel, 
therefore, especially after the Budget 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
if there is to be no remission of taxation 
at all, it is not likely that any modifica- 
tion of this tax will be made in favour of 
the ‘Railway Companies. I may say, in 
passing, that I think great exaggeration 
was manifested on the part of those wit- 
nesses who held out to us the baneful 
results of the tax as it exists, in hinder- 
ing railway development, and the great 
facilities and comforts that would ensue 
to the travelling public if the tax were 
remitted. Mr. Forbes, especially, was 
the champion of the Metropolitan Rail- 
ways and of some others that he repre- 
sented. I want to know whether Mr. 
Forbes means to tell the House that 
there is anything, assuming the retention 
of the duty, which would preclude the 
Companies who have advantages to offer, 
and the public who are eager to obtain 
those advantages, from coming together 
and making arrangements which would 
be for their mutual benefit? Although, 
therefore, I think that there are cogent 
reasons against the total remission of the 
tax, as a tax, yet I am very far from 
believing that nothing ought to be done. 
I think that something must be done, 
not to relieve a particular interest of a 
pecuniary impost, so much as to relievea 
great interest from the anomalies, com- 
plications, and contradictions in which 
we are landed at the present day. To 
say that you should remit the tax because 
a particular interest suffers some hard- 
ship under it is one thing; but it is quite 
a different argument that inequalities 
and anomalies incidentally connected 
with the collection of the tax should, as 
far as possible, be removed. I may say 
here, as allusion has been made in the 
course of the debate to the violation, as 
it was called, of law, and the supposed— 
I will not say collusion, but implication 
of two great Departments of the State 
—the Board of Inland Revenue and the 
Board of Trade, in the evasion of the duty 
for a long series of years, that I think 
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it is matter for great regret that a sub- 
ject of this vast importance, involving 
issues so great and pecuniary interests 
so large, should have been suffered to be 
hung up from the year 1866 to 1876, 
when the House of Lords came to its 
decision. There can be no doubt that 
that decision, which is entirely opposed 
to the arrangements come to in a per- 
fectly bond fide manner between the 
Railway Companies and those Depart- 
ments of the State, has introduced a 
change in the interpretation of the law 
which throws upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the obligation to deal 
with the question, not for the remission 
of the tax, but with a view to remedying 
the anomalies and injustice of the exist- 
ing system. There is a view which has 
been very generally entertained, and 
which I regret to observe has been up- 
held in the course of this debate. I 
refer to the supposed necessity of main- 
taining the tax for the sake of the advan- 
tages to be gained by granting exemp- 
tions from its pressure in return for con- 
cessions on the part of the Railway 
Companies. It is regarded—apparently 
on such high authority that I venture 
to express a different opinion with great 
diffidence—it is regarded as a very useful 
thing to have this tax, so as to be able to 
dole out remissions to the Railway Com- 
panies as a reward for some advantage 
or other they are about to confer on the 
public, or some extra facility they are 
going to give to the passengers who 
travel on their lines. In 1846, when the 
London and North-Western Company 
revised their fares, a sort of quid pro quo 
was given to them in return ; and in 1870 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe), 
said he did not see ‘‘whya tax should 
be put upon passengers except to enforce 
the regulations of the Board of Trade,” 
adding that ‘‘it would be better to tax 
the traffic as a whole.” The right hon. 
Gentleman therefore regards the imposi- 
tion of the tax as a means of enforcing 
the regulations of the Board of Trade 
on the Railway Companies. The soli- 
citor to the Inland Revenue Department 
seems to have expressed approval of the 
tax as it stands with all its anomalies, 
but with its exemptions, as a means of 
enforcing in return for these exemptions, 
the granting of additional facilities to 
the public. I do not know whether I 
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am right or wrong in the supposition ; 
but when I heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other day connect this 
question of the Railway Duty with the 
Report of the Commission on Railway 
Accidents, I was afraid that there was 
a connection in his mind between the 
latter subject and the granting of remis- 
sions as a guid pro quo for the carrying 
out by the Companies of certain regula- 
tions to be laid down for the purpose of 
avoiding accidents. The idea has cer- 
tainly run through many minds with 
such persistent consistency that I am 
doubtful whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not entertain that view, 
which I think is a wrong one. With 
regard to the running of cheap trains, 
special legislation has dealt with the 
subject; but there is one point in con- 
nection with these cheap trains which 
calls, I think, for remark—that of 
limiting the liability of Companies in 
the case of railway accidents. We had 
a remarkable instance before the Com- 
mittee of the working of that system, 
where passengers were carried at less 
than 1d. a-mile, and where in the case 
of death or injury to the workmen who 
so travelled it was stipulated by special 
contract with each man, that there 
should be no liability attaching to the 
Railway Company. I say that it is a 
most invidious distinction, that in the 
event of injury or death from railway 
accidents, these working men or their 
families should be deprived of the ad- 
vantages which accrue to other members 
of the community, and ought to accrue 
to all. I am almost afraid to touch on 
the question how far any special favour 
should be shown to any Railway Com- 
pany on the score of the competition to 
which it may be subjected, because my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Sand- 
_ wich dealt very forcibly with that ques- 

tion, and said that he trampled on the 
argument which maintained the ex- 
istence of monopoly. He disputes the 
existence of monopoly; and I under- 
stand he bases part of his Resolution on 
the express fact that there should be 
special exemptions for the Metropolitan 
Railways because they are subject to 
special competition. I maintain, on the 
other hand, that monopoly exists through- 
out—that the Railway Companies are a 
body who enjoy monopoly; and it is 
nothing to the purpose to say that they 
have paid high prices for their land in 
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the first instances. They have paid for 
their monopoly; and as to the question 
of their being heavily rated, to mix up 
that question with the question of the 
Passenger Duty is to mix up two things 
which are distinctly different. If the 
Railway Companies are aggrieved by 
the exorbitant rates imposed upon 
them they should look for their remedy 
to. the proper quarter—not ask Parlia- 
ment to remit a duty which has no par- 
ticular connection with the imposition of 
local rates. My right hon. Friend 
quoted the opinions of Mr. Farrer, the 
able and excellent Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, denying the existence 
of monopoly, and he brought forward 
Mr. Fenton to disprove the opinions of 
Mr. Farrer. But Mr. Fenton’s own 
views are remarkable; for his proof of 
the absence of monopoly in the case of 
the Metropolitan Railway is founded on 
the fact that, to use his own words be- 
fore the Committee, ‘‘ there is no reason 
why another Company should not come 
to-morrow and ask Parliament for 
powers to put a railway alongside of 
ours.” Mr. Forbes argued to the same 
effect, and both gentlemen, in my opi- 
nion, took a wrong view, not perhaps of 
what might be asked for, but certainly 
of what Parliament would be likely to 
grant, and both of them greatly under- 
estimated the enormous proportion of 
advantage in the position of a Railway 
Company already in actual possession of 
a metropolitan site. [Mr. KnaronpuLt- 
HueeEssEN expressed dissent from the 
hon. Gentleman’s interpretation of what 
he had said.] As far, therefore, as the 
question of monopoly goes, I see no 
special reason for making concessions to 
the Railway Companies. But compe- 
tition was the point on which my right 
hon. Friend dwelt, and I must differ 
from him on the score of competition. 
The Select Committee came to the con- 
clusion to exempt all fares under 9d., 
which would cover not only the metro- 
politan, but urban and suburban districts 
generally ; and that is a principle which 
I think is most dangerous. I have at- 
tempted to show that all exemptions are 
in principle bad; and if, in addition 
to the existing exemptions, you come 
and say to a Railway Company in 
a particular district—‘‘ You shall be 
exempted because of the great competi- 
tion under which you suffer,” I want to 
know where you are to. draw the line, 
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There are modifications of competition 
in all parts of England, and if you say 
to metropolitan, urban, and suburban 
Companies—‘‘ You shall enjoy the con- 
cession of a remission of the duty on 
fares under 9d.,’’ the result will be that 
you will have a host of other applicants 
from all parts of the country for similar 
advantages. With regard to the Motion 
and Amendment before the House, the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Percy) ob- 
jects to the abstract Resolution of my 
right hon. Friend as committing the 
House to a remission of the tax, and 
asks why he cannot adopt the Amend- 
ment? The answer is obvious—that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord is entirely 
opposed to the Resolution of my right 
hon. Friend. I do not expect for a 
moment that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be able to give any hope of 
a remission now ; but it is quite another 
thing to ask that when the right hon. 
Gentleman sees his way, acknowledging 
the unjust incidence of this tax, he will 
do his best to remedy the evil complained 
of. I do not know whether my right 
hon. Friend would be satisfied with such 
an assurance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but I believe it would satisfy 
a great many who feel that the tax is an 
unjust one, and one which, looking to 
its origin and its history, ought to be 
repealed. I think we may safely look 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take off the tax when he is in a position 
todo so. It is not only unjust, it is not 
only anomalous and oppressive, but it 
adds to its burden by a sense of injustice 
among those whom it affects. There 
remains then the question—What are 
you going to do? Well, Sir, having said 
that all exemptions are in principle bad 
—and, if bad to a 1d., worse up to 94.— 
I would venture to agree with the hon. 
and learned Member for Poole (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) in one thing, that a 
positive tax imposed all round, without 
exemptions, would be better than the 
present duty with exemptions; and I 
am opposed to bargaining with the Rail- 
way Companies, holding that the Rail- 
way Commissioners can exert whatever 
interference may be necessary with re- 
gard to the arrangement of trains for the 
convenience of the working classes. It 
has been said that it is not the interest 
of the Railway Companies to carry third- 
class passengers; but that assertion has 
been abundantly disproved, The Re- 
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turns show how largely the profits of the 
Railway Companies are made up from 
that class of passenger traffic. The re- 
lative profits on first-class passengers 
may be much greater; but when you 
consider the enormous number of indi- 
viduals who are carried at third-class 
fares, you will see that it is the small 
profits earned individually from the 
millions—aye, from the hundreds of 
millions—of passengers so carried that 
chiefly swell the dividends, and that 
these are profits which the Companies 
cannot afford to do without. Butif there 
is any ground for imposing on the Com- 
panies obligations as to carrying to and 
from their work those who are displaced 
from the centres of industry, I do not 
think we need have any apprehension 
on that score; because, as I have said, 
it may safely be left to the Railway 
Commissioners, or some such body, to 
exert such interference as may be 
thought right in that respect in the few 
exceptional instances in which compul- 
sion would be necessary. At the same 
time, I think there is something in- 
vidious, and even mean, in haggling 
with the Railway Companies about 
granting this or that convenience in 
return for such and such a concession. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Before entering on the various 
topics which have been raised in this 
debate, I should like to say a word with 
regard to the main reasons why, apart 
from minor questions, I object both to 
the Motion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sandwich, and to the 
Amendment of my noble Friend the 
Member for North Northumberland. 
With regard to the Motion, I object to 
it on account of two propositions, which 
it seems to me to contain. In the first 
place, the substantive portion of my 
right hon. Friend’s Motion is that the 
recommendations of the Committee of last 
year, besides that relating to the aboli- 
tion of the duty, should receive the early 
attention of the Government; and his 
minor or secondary proposition is that 
the Government should pay attention 
to those recommendations pending the 
abolition of the Passenger Duty. My 
noble Friend’s Amendment, and the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend oppo- 
site, are as one with regard to the main 
purpose of the Resolution—namely, that 
attention should be given to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of last 
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Session; but the noble Lord differs 
from the right hon. Gentleman in 
proposing to leave out the words 
‘‘pending the question of,” and in 
place of them to say, ‘although this 
House does not advocate’’—implying 
that he wishes the House to express 
an opinion rather than otherwise in 
favour of the retention of the duty. 
I object to both these propositions on 
more grounds than one. I must assume 
that where we are called upon to put 
upon record, on the Journals of this 
House, a Resolution that certain recom- 
mendations of the Committee should re- 
ceive the early attention of the Govern- 
ment, it is intended that the Government 
should, perhaps not to the letter, but in 
substance, adopt and act upon those re- 
commendations. If it were merely a 
question that the Government should 
consider those recommendations with re- 
spect and attention, that I venture to 
submit would be an unnecessary Motion; 
because there can be no question what- 
ever that these recommendations are 
under the most serious consideration of 
the Government, that we have received 
the Report of the Committee with the 
respect which is due to it, and that in 
dealing with this question, which of 
course must be dealt with one day or 
another before very long, due considera- 
tion will be given to those recommenda- 
tions. But we do not pledge ourselves 
at all to adopt them; and I must point 
out that in the whole of the discussion 
this evening, I will not say we have 
heard nothing of these recommendations, 
but certainly they have formed but an 
infinitesimal portion of the subject- 
matter of the discussion which has taken 
co. My right hon. Friend and other 
peakers have gone into the merits and 
demerits of the tax; but the recom- 
mendations of the Committee have 
scarcely been dealt with. There can be 
no doubt as to the view of my right hon. 
Friend, that the time must come when 
we must get rid of this tax, and the 
only question is, whether we are to do 
something in the meantime? Whatever 
the question may be, I object to the 
House of Commons putting upon its 
Journals a Resolution which points to 
the abolition of the tax where there are 
avowedly not the means for giving effect 
to that Resolution at once. I think it 
would be inconvenient to hamper our- 
selves in that way; and if that is a course 
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which ought not to be taken, I do not 
object to my right hon. Friend moving 
something to bring about the discussion 
that has taken place, although I could 
wish it had been a little more to the 
point in regard to the recommendations. 
I do not object at all to the discussion of 
these questions. I think that such dis- 
cussions are useful; and I am sure that 
no one could have discussed a matter of 
this sort with greater ability or fairness 
than my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Sandwich has done, although I think 
that in some respects he fell into error. 
But I must earnestly protest against our 
putting such a Resolution as this upon 
the Journals of the House. Now, I wish 
to say, with reference to an observation 
which fell from my noble Friend, that I 
think his view of the object with which 
the Committee of last Session was ap- 
pointed is a sound one. The truth is 
this—We found last year, in conse- 
quence of the final decisions on these 
questions with regard to the proper con- 
struction of the law as to exemptions, 
that the whole question was in a very 
confused state. We found that exemp- 
tions which one Department had sup- 
posed it had a right to give were not 
strictly within the purview of the law. 
We found that the state of things had 
changed so much since the time when 
the original Act had passed that those 
very provisions which had been intended 
for the benefit of the working classes 
and third-class passengers were turned 
against them, and incumbered rather 
than assisted them ; and it certainly did 
appear a reasonable proposal that a Com- 
mittee should look into the whole sub- 
ject, and see whether anything could be 
done. I confess when that Motion was 
made, and when on the part of the Go- 
vernment I accepted it, I was in hopes 
that the inquiries made by the Com- 
mittee might lead to the production of 
some scheme for the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the question. But, in point of 
fact, if you take the Report of the Com- 
mittee, it comes to this—that, finding 
the knot rather difficult to untie, they 
proposed to cut it. Although they pro- 
posed certain modifications and changes, 
anybody who carefully looks into the 
subject will see that, if you adopt these 
modifications, and try to work the law 
from those bases, you would be likely to 
get into the same complications, or com- 
plications equally as inconvenient, as 
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those we have hitherto experienced; that 
you would sacrifice a large amount of 
revenue, and after the lapse of a short 
time, find yourselves perhaps beset with 
a repetition of the difficulties of which 
you now complain. My right hon. 
Friend talks about doing something 
with these recommendations pending 
the greater measure of the abolition 
of the duty, and he speaks as if he 
were making a very moderate pro- 
position on that subject. Admitting the 
abolition of the duty to be a great stroke, 
he asks us in the meantime to consider 
the advisability of adopting the more 
moderate one; but I am afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman has under-estimated the 
cost of these remissions. They are rather 
difficult to calculate; but I have received 
a calculation which was originally made 
by the Board of Trade, and has since 
been affirmed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This calculation shows, with 
some qualification, that taking as the 
basis the yield of the tax for the year 
1875, these remissions would amount to 
no less than £604,000 out of a revenue 
of £747,000. According to this calcu- 
lation the loss on the third-class fares 
might be taken at £348,000; that on 
season and periodical tickets at £55,000; 
on the urban and suburban fares at 
£50,000, of which £18,000 would be on 
the Metropolitan line ; and the abolition 
of the short-distance traffic at £150,000, 
thus making, as I have said, a total esti- 
mated loss of duty amounting to about 
£604,000. I do not lay very much stress 
on these figures. I do not wish to put 
them forward as a carefully prepared 
estimate. I only wish to show what is 
the opinion of ‘the Departments more 
immediately concerned—that from a first 
examination of the figures the loss might 
come to nearly six-sevenths or five-sixths, 
perhaps, of the actual yield of the duty. 
At all events, there would bea very large 
remission, and one far beyond what it 
would be in our power at present to 
contemplate. Therefore, on that ground 
alone I should be very reluctant to accept 
the Resolution. Well, I want now to 
say a few words upon the general ques- 
tion. I think the House is now tho- 
roughly aware of the outlines of the 
history of these remissions. Originally, 
there was a tax laid on railway passen- 
gers. Then, in order to induce Railway 

mpanies to do that which it was sup- 
posed they would not do for their own 
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sake, the tax was remitted upon certain 
trains, provided the Companies complied 
with certain conditions, some of which 
were then supposed to be so extremely 
favourable and necessary for the conve- 
nience of the working classes. In process 
of time the Companies found it to their 
interest to do more for the working 
classes and give greater facilities than it 
was attempted at first to compel them to 
do. In consequence of their giving these 
greater facilities, remissions were made ; 
but it was found that the state of things 
under which the Railway Companies 
granted these facilities, sometimes in 
excess of the strict requirements of the 
law, was inconvenient. It was found 
that in some cases they were being taxed 
the more heavily the more those facili- 
ties were provided, that the facilities 
were sometimes illusory, and that the 
law was not being strictly complied with. 
That was a state of things which could 
not be regarded as satisfactory; and it 
was obvious that the Departments, when 
they came to work the law, were obliged, 
from a general sense of equity—I do not 
like to use the word evading the law— 
but they were obliged to apply the law 
with some latitude, so that the summum 
jus might not become the summa injuria. 
That was a condition of things which 
could not be allowed to continue any 
longer than could be helped. I admit 
that the state of the law on the subject 
is one which cannot be permanent, and 
ought not to be permanently maintained. 
The time must come—probably soon 
come—when the matter must be care- 
fully inquired into, and some means of 
getting out of these complications must 
be found; but I do not think that the 
adoption of these Resolutions will be the 
best way—at least, I am not presently 
disposed to think that they would be the 
best way of meeting the difficulty. Ido 
not wish to pledge myself against them, 
and the leaning of my mind, so far as I 
have examined the question, is so much 
in the opposite direction, that I should 
certainly say, that any attempt to pledge 
us by putting on record the sense of the 
House in favour of these particular steps 
would be unwise. I think many of the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) were very much 
to the point. What he said with regard 
to the mischief of exemptions and the 
difficulties which would arise from these 
particular exemptions and remissions 
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entirely coincides with my own view. 
There was one point on which he seemed 
to think that I had expressed an opinion 
of which he did not approve. He said 
he objected to remissions being doled 
out to the Railway Companies in return 
for certain concessions in the way of 
affording facilities to the public, and he 
suggested whether I connected the ques- 
tion of the Passenger Duty with that of 
making provision with regard to railway 
accidents. I entirely agree with him so 
far as this, that I do not think it would 
be a good plan to say—‘‘ We will make 
certain remissions, if you will do such 
and such things;” but that is a dif- 
ferent thing from what I should pro- 
pose, and that is, if we were to have 
legislation for the benefit of the public 
which might impose new regulations on 
the Railway Companies, that might be 
a very fair occasion for relieving them of 
a burden which has been laid upon them. 
I rather want to consider the matter in 
that direction, because I do not think 
that the contention put forward by my 
right hon. Friend on behalf of the Rail- 
way Companies for the abandonment of 
the source of revenue by the State as a 


gratuitous gift to the Railway Companies 


can be acceded to. Sir, I think that the 
Railway Companies have no such cause 
of just complaint—a claim on the ground 
of justice—for the remission of this tax, 
as my right hon. Friend says. I agree 
with my noble Friend the Member for 
North Northumberland (Earl Percy), 
that we must not be carried away by 
the argument as to this tax being a tax 
on locomotion as a sufficient ground for 
the remission of the tax. Of course, all 
taxes fail somewhere, and there is some- 
thing plausible for their remission. The 
tax upon tea is sometimes called a tax 
upon temperance, and we have heard of 
a tax upon prudence, and a tax upon 
paper has been called a tax upon know- 
ledge, and then there are taxes upon 
manufactures and locomotion—all these 
are put forward, and when you have a 
nice sounding word, that seems enough. 
We should never have any taxes to levy 
if we were to be carried away by such 
things. But my right hon. Friend says 
—‘‘ Take off this tax, because it will do 
such an amount of good, and will de- 
velop the industries of the country.” I 
am one of those who take a very free 
view of the great advantage of taking off 
the taxes upon industry. But in doing 
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it you are cutting off one source of taxa- 
tion to such an extent, that you may 
soon lose the means of drawing it into 
the Exchequer, and I confess that I am 
not by any means sure that I could get 
back into the Exchequer the amount that 
I might sacrifice upon this tax. Then 
comes the question—‘* Would you really 
and truly benefit the public? Would 
they be the party who would benefit by 
this?” And there is the question upon 
which we are at issue. Our argument 
when we dispute that is—that by taking 
the tax off stage coaches or off other 
means of conveyance the public is sure 
to obtain the benefit. But this is the 
case of a monopoly. My right hon. 
Friend says—‘‘It is not the case of a 
monopoly, and I shall entirely crush and 
destroy this wild and fallacious idea that 
railways are a monopoly.’’ [I listened 
with very great interest and curiosity to 
hear how the right hon. Member was 
going to show that that was the case. 
He says—‘‘It is not a monopoly, because 
it is not an artificial monopoly.” If it 
is a natural monopoly there may not be 
anything wrong in it. I am not making 
a charge against the Railway Com- 
panies. I do not say that they are 
wrong, but I say that it cannot be 
helped, and that was well answered by 
the hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. 
A. Peel), who said—‘‘ It is a monopoly, 
because, if you take the tax off these 
Railway Companies, they may or they 
may not reduce their fares.” Cireum- 
stances will differ on different lines; but 
in a great number of them it is entirely 
in their option whether they consider it 
best to reduce their fares or not. You 
cannot get a Railway Company to run 
like a stage coach. Ifa man will not run 
his coach by the amount taken some one 
else will start astage coach. If the duty 
is taken off sugar, and the dealer will 
not sell it cheaper, another man will do so. 
That cannot be the case in regard to 
railways, for they have a monopoly, ora 
qualified monopoly, which renders it 
uncertain whether the public will get the 
benefit of the tax. That being so, what 
is it that Parliament has to do in these 
matters? We have got a monopoly. 
Then it might be said—‘‘ We might try 
to encourage competition.”’ But it leads, 
in the first place, to great expense, and 
leads afterwards to something like an 
arrangement between Companies; and 
after a great deal of capital has been 
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expended, it brings on a compromise. 
And, therefore, what Parliament aims 
at is to make it a regulated monopoly. 
Let the monopoly be regulated by Act of 
Parliament under some wise system, and 
let care be taken that the public get the 
benefit which it ought to get. No doubt 
that isa very difficult matter. It was 
an attempt to regulate the monopoly 
which led to the introduction of cheap 
trains in the Act of 1844. It was an 
Act most admirable in design, but in 
execution, the circumstances having so 
entirely altered, it was a lamentable fail- 
ure. I am not at all sure that in dealing 
with the same thing now we may not 
have similar difficulties hereafter. I 
think that my right hon. Friend, being 
assured that this subject is receiving the 
attention of the Government; that the Go- 
vernment are attempting, and anxiously 
attempting, to deal with it; and that we 
do not consider that the tax is at present 
in a satisfactory state, I hope that my 
right hon. Friend will not press his 
Motion. To subscribe to anything on 
record is embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment, whether on the one side or the 
other. The question is not at the pre- 
The 


sent moment ripe for decision. 
question is one which it is well to dis- 
cuss; it has been discussed by my right 
hon. Friend with great ability; and 
from the discussion which has taken 
place, I have no doubt advantage will 


result. I venture to hope that this may 
be the limit of what we should do at the 
present time; and I hope that my right 
hon. Friend will be content with the 
debate which we have had. 

Mr. SAMUDA: Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admits that the law cannot be perma- 
nently retained as it now is. I think I 
gather from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he objects to the trouble 
which the Committee, of which I had 
the honour of being one of the humble 
Members, has taken of laying a plan 
before the House and the country of 
what they thought advisable to do with 
reference to changing this law. Now, 
the difficulty which I think we have to 
contend with, apart from that which has 
been imported into it by the decision of 
the right hon. Gentleman, is that we 
find ourselves hampered by having to 
discuss a proposal which really does not 
embody the words of the Committee, 
and by finding that proposal opposed by 
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the noble Lord opposite (Earl Percy), 
which goes much further in the opposite 
direction than what the Committee in- 
tended. The view of the Committee 
was that this impost should be got rid 
of when the fiscal condition of the coun- 
try enabled it to be removed without in- 
terference with the necessities of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The view, 
as put forward by my right hon. Friend 
below me (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen), 
is the same as is contended for by the 
noble Lord (Earl Percy), and both have 
the effect of committing the House to 
the necessity of debating the remission 
of this duty as the very first thing to 
deal with under any circumstances. 
That I conceive was not the view with 
which I voted before the Committee. I 
voted for it, believing it to be a very 
necessary and a very important altera- 
tion, to be made whenever the fiscal 
condition of the country will enable us 
to do it. But I by no means commit 
myself to the fact that it ought to be re- 
moved at once, and ought to be re- 
moved, even though that removal in- 
volved the imposition of other taxes; 
and therefore the Committee is not pro- 
perly represented by that portion of the 
Resolution. But, passing over that, 
being a matter not necessary to deal 
with at the present moment, because 
we all know that it is impossible, with 
the amount of money in the coffers of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to deal 
with the total remission of this tax, we 
then come to a matter on which my 
noble Friend (Earl Percy) and my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
are agreed that, if the general proposal 
were adopted, there is a wise mode of 
dealing with the present amount of 
duty. [Earl Percy indicated dissent. ] 
So I understood my noble Friend ; but 
I would not on any account misrepresent 
him if I can help it. Coming to that 
point, it expresses entirely my own 
view of it; and it does so because I find 
the matter in this position—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said that 
there has been a very small amount of 
observation given in the course of this 
debate to that which I am sure hada 
great effectupon the Committee—namely, 
the decision of the House of Lords. We 
found the matter standing thus—that 
the intention by the original Act had 
evidently been set aside by the final de- 
cision of the House of Lords putting a 
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different interpretation upon the law 
from that which had for 20 years pre- 
viously governed the action of the law. 
The House of Lords is a tribunal of the 
last resort. We cannot go beyond it, 
and therefore this decision must be ac- 
cepted by the country as the interpreta- 
tion of the Act of Parliament as it 
exists; and when so interpreted as we 
have the decision of the House of Lords 
on the Cheap Trains Act, we found that 
the railways, instead of having to pay 
into the Exchequer a sum of something 
like between £300,000 and £400,000 
a-year, are now called upon and have 
actually paid into the Exchequer, in 
1875, no less than £750,000. And, 
therefore, by an unexpected decision of 
a legal tribunal, we have had the impo- 
sition of the duty upon railways practi- 
cally doubled. Now, will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer allow me to point out 
that so far as the evidence went which 
we had laid before us, it was totally dif- 
ferent in the result from that which 
has been represented to him? The 
result of those figures has led to the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
evidence put before us came to this— 
that the amount of £750,000, which it 
was estimated would be paid in 1876, 
would be £400,000 if the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were adopted, to 
remit the duty upon all fares at 1d. per 
mileand under; andthe consequence from 
that evidence which was put forward by 
Mr. Rickman, I think, the representa- 
tive of the Inland Revenue, was that 
the loss the first year would have been 
£350,000. Evidence was also put before 
us that, taking the increase which had 
taken place in past years, in the course 
of four or five years, the increase would 
have recouped the whole sum to the 
revenue; and therefore at the end of 
five years the amount of the revenue 
would have been restored, even though 
we had remitted the duty on all trains 
and passengers charged at 1d. and under 
per mile, to the amount which it has 
now reached from the Lords’ decision, 
and in addition we should have saved 
all the trouble and expense of the long 
calculation now required to ascertain the 
proper amount of duty payable. There 
was one other decision arrived at by the 
Committee; and it was a Resolution to 
the effect that in suburban districts a 
difference should take place—that the 
1d. fare should not govern the reduc- 
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tion, but that all fares charged up to 
9d. should govern the tax. Now, I must 
say that I was totally opposed to that 
view. I was ina great minority. My 
hon. Friend below me, the Member for 
Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel), and the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Percy), voted 
in the minority in that matter. But 
except ourselves the whole of the Com- 
mittee took an opposite view. But it 
does appear to me that no greater 
mistake could have been made than to 
make an exception with reference to 
the Metropolitan and suburban lines, 
after we had laid the foundation which 
would have enabled them if they sub- 
scribed to our conditions by giving the 
cheap fare of 1d. per mile to their pas- 
sengers, to have the duty remitted, and 
it was evidently wrong to encourage 
them to go to high fares by telling them 
that so long as the fare is 9d. you shall 
have the duty remitted, whether the 9d. 
represents 1d. per mile or four times 
that amount. The Committee made a 
great mistake in that. The whole 
essence of the decision which was come 
to by the Committee—at least, so far as 
my own judgment was arrived at—was 
in this way, that we at once did two 
great things by coming to the conclu- 
sion to make 1d. per mile remit the 
duty; you encouraged all railways to 
reduce their fares if they wished to 
avoid the duty, and you got rid of 
all complicated accounts between the 
revenue and the railways. I had no 
interest in it, and I did not look at it 
from a railway point of view, and I 
eared nothing what the railway point 
of view was; but I believed that you 
would in that way advance the interests 
of the public. I do not, for one moment, 
say that the railways would have no 
portion of this reduction. The railways 
would get a portion, and the public 
would get a portion, but on the whole 
a general advantage would result, and 
if we could succeed—and that is a very 
great matter—in getting rid of the 
growth of this tax, for the growth will 
be something enormous, if it is not 
stopped now, and if it is allowed to 
grow for three or four years under the 
present unsatisfactory mode of levying 
it, then I do not know how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be able 
hereafter ever to remit it. But if you 
can stop it at once, and bring it back 
and see that the loss will not be so great, 
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but that in four years, you may expect 
to bring up the revenue to what it is at 
the present moment, then I cannot see 
but that the recommendations of the 
Committee have been extremely useful 
in proposing to get rid of the difficulty 
which we have suddenly found ourselves 
in, by reason of the unexpected decision 
of the House of Lords, and by reason of 
the enormous increase in the tax. Under 
these circumstances, I do hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not al- 
together allow his mind to be prejudiced 
against the proposal of the Committee. 
With regard to the construction that 
may be put upon the terms of the Reso- 
lution, the alteration of a very few words 
would, I think, meet the difficulty, if 
this is thought necessary. The altera- 
tion could be so made, and then the 
effect would be to do for the Railway 
Passenger Duty exactly what was done 
for the Paper Duty. If I recollect 
rightly what took place on that occasion 
a Committee sat with reference to the 
Paper Duty, and the Committee came 
to the conclusion that it was advisable 
to remit thatduty. They put the matter 
in an abstract way, to the effect that the 
Paper Duty should, at an early period, 
be got rid of. They brought the matter 
prominently before the consideration of 
the House, and ultimately, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was induced to 
take the question into his consideration, 
and to place the proposal for its remis- 
sion in his Budget. A similar course, I 
presume, would be adopted in regard to 
the Railway Passenger Duty; and I 
cannot help thinking, that after the 
labours of the Committee, and the great 
amount of information placed at its dis- 
posal by the Government and others— 
information upon which the Committee 
formed its judgment—such labours and 
such information ought not to be wholly 
disregarded. 

Mr. GREGORY: I do not wish to 
detain the House on this occasion; but 
having addressed it in former debates on 
the same subject, I may be allowed to 
offer a few observations upon the Motion 
now before us. Whether we divide 
upon the question, or whether the right 
hon. Gentleman withdraws his Motion, 
I hope we shall not deal with the matter 
under any misconception. I make that 
remark in consequence of what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who has just 
addressed the House, for he seems to be 
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under the impression that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given some en- 
couragement, or that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations imply some 
sort of encouragement, tohon. Members to 
hope that he will deal with the remission 
of this tax on some future occasion. As I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
he meets this Motion with a direct nega- 
tive, and intends to deal with it accord- 
ingly, whether the Motion itself be 
withdrawn or not. That is the way in 
which the question has been treated, I 
believe, on previous occasions; and for 
one or two reasons, with which I shall 
venture to trouble the House, that, I 
maintain, is the way in which it should 
be dealt with on the present occasion. 
We are asked to remit a sum, or to 
pledge ourselves for the remission of 
a sum, amounting to something like 
£600,000 a-year of revenue; and we are 
asked to remit that sum, at all events, 
in the first instance, to the Railway 
Companies, whose fares are taxed. On 
what ground are we asked to remit this 
tax? As I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman who has brought forward 
this question, we are asked to remit it on 
the ground that this was a tax originally 
imposed because there were taxes on 
other means of locomotion in the coun- 
try; and that those taxes having ceased 
to be levied on other modes of locomo- 
tion, the Railway Companies ought no 
longer to have this’ passengers’ duty 
imposed upon them. We arealso asked 
to remit it, because it is said to bea 
discouragement to the development of 
railways, and a tax on locomotion. Let 
us deal with these points as they arise. 
In the first place, there is no doubt that 
at the time this tax was imposed, there 
were taxes on carriages and other vehicles 
which used the public roads, and that 
those taxes have since been remitted; 
but, I ask, are those vehicles on the 
same footing as those of the Railway 
Companies upon which this tax is now 
imposed? Now, a good deal has been 
said about a monopoly, and it has been 
admitted on all hands, I think, that the 
Railway Companies do, to a certain 
extent, enjoy a monopoly. The railway 
lines themselves are, I admit, open to 
competition—that is to say, it is open to 
other persons to project a line of rail- 
way; and, if they can obtain sufficient 
powers from Parliament, it is open to 
them to construct a line in competition 
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with one or more existing lines. But 
upon the line constructed by any Com- 
pany, the Company constructing it has 
an absolute monopoly ; and a monopoly 
which, in the original constitution, was 
never contemplated by Parliament in 
regard to these Companies. If you look 
at the original Acts of the Companies— 
if you consider their original constitution 
—you will find that what they were 
authorized for was the formation of high- 
ways, and that Parliament contemplated 
that every person should have a right of 
running upon these highways on pay- 
ment of atoll. But it was subsequently 
found that no provision was ever made 
for giving those persons so using the 
highways the use of stations, sidings, 
watering places, and otherfacilities which 
were absolutely necessary for the use of 
the highway itself. Therefore, by the 
neglect of Parliament in not making 
those provisions, Railway Companies 
did obtain a monopoly, and a monopoly 
which was never contemplated in their 
original constitution and authorization. 
They obtained that monopoly, and they 
have enjoyed it ever since their forma- 
tion; and it is in respect to that mono- 
poly so acquired against the original 
intention of Parliament that they remain 
subject to this tax. Then, it is said that 
the tax operates to prevent the develop- 
ment of railways. I was an old prac- 
titioner in the House in the great rail- 
way days, long before I had the honour 
of becoming a Member of Parliament; 
and the result of my experience at that 
time was, that there was an excessive 
development of railways in this country. 
I well remember the fighting which took 
place among the Railway Companies, 
and the manner in which they competed 
with each other. Those quarrels in- 
volved the promoters in an expenditure 
of large sums of money, which were 
absolutely wasted. Ican remember Bill 
after Bill being promoted—they were 
called fighting Bills—merely for the 
purpose of keeping one Company out of 
the territory, which the other Com- 
pany never meant to occupy. In this 
Way enormous sums were expended, 
which were unremunerative ; whereas, if 
the proprietors of the railways had main- 
tained their own lines, letting branches 
into them to meet the public necessities, 
they would no doubt at this time have 
been earning 10 per cent. The payment 
of this tax would have been utterly im- 
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material to any line so conducted that 
engaged in those contests. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson himself told me of a contest 
between two Companies, with which he 
was connected, which cost something 
like £500,000, merely for the expenses 
in this House, which sum was entirely 
wasted, and which, if properly applied, 
would have gone at least half way to- 
wards making the line about which the 
two Companies contended, and which, I 
believe, was never made after all. I do 
not think that we need contemplate the 
development of railways as the great 
object which is to be attained by the re- 
mission of this tax. What guarantee, 
even if it were remitted, have we that it 
will be applied to that purpose? It is 
held out to us that it might be so em- 
ployed ; but does anybody in this House 
suppose for a moment that it would be 
so applied? Depend upon it when the 
question came before the meeting of 
shareholders, whether this money should 
be employed in providing additional 
station accommodation for the public, or 
whether it should be expended upon the 
shareholders themselves, the votes would 
be given in favour of the latter course. 
What would be the effect upon the 
Stock Market if it were known that 
another half per cent would be added to 
the dividend by the remission of the 
tax? No proprietary would, for an in- 
stant, think of applying the amount of 
the tax, if remitted, to additional accom- 
modation for the public. They would 
naturally put the remission into their 
own pockets. Again, it is said that this 
is a tax upon locomotion. Now, does 
anybody suppose that one single pas- 
senger more or less would be carried in 
consequence of the remission of the tax ? 
The Railway Companies adapt their 
fares to the passengers that they can 
carry ; what they study is the number of 
passengers that they can obtain; and, 
whether this tax can be imposed or not, 
the fares will be adapted to the circum- 
stances of their individual case and the 
traffic which can be obtained by the 
fares. If they find their traffic falling 
off in consequence of the scale of fares, 
those fares will be altered accordingly. 
If they find that they can maintain their 
traffic and fares, they will maintain them 
at their then present amount. I do not 
believe that the object which has been 
held out as an inducement to remit this 
tax will be attained. We are told that 
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some Railway Companies have added 
this tax to their fares, and if we remit 
this tax the fare will be reduced. In 
consequence of the Cattle Plague and 
other causes, the prices of articles of 
consumption have risen from time to 
time ; but I venture to say that very few 
people know the prices to have been re- 
duced when the causes of their having 
been raised have ceased to operaie. The 
prices remain as long as they can be 
obtained from the public. And so it 
will be with the Railway Companies ; 
the public will travel at the fares that 
have been imposed, so long as the fares 
are imposed, whether this taxation be 
remitted or not. The question which 
we really have to consider is this—By 
the remission of this tax, we are to give 
so much as bonus to railway shares, and 
we have to consider whether there is 
any ground for putting that money into 
their pockets. I venture to say that, 
for the last 20 years, nearly the whole of 
the railways of this country have prac- 
tically changed hands; that is to say, 
the stock of these railways has been 
passed from one hand to the other, and 
everybody buying this stock, during 
that period, has bought it subject to 
this taxation. The parties who have so 
acquired the stock now come to us and 
ask for a remission of it for the purpose 
of creating an additional bonus to their 
stock. That is really the question, and 
we are asked to do this at the expense 
of the public, for at the expense of the 
public it must be done. If there is a 
margin, of course we must consider to 
what interest that margin of revenue will 
be applied. If it is applied to one in- 
terest, it must be at the expense of 
another. On,the other hand, if there is 
no margin of revenue we shall be merely 
imposing fresh taxation on the public. 
That is the dilemma in which we should 
be placed by adopting the Resolution, 
or assenting to it in any way. That is 
to say, we must accept this principle— 
that, if there is a balance of revenue at 
any time that can be applied to this 
purpose, we pledge ourselves that it will 
be so applied; if there is not such a 
balance, we, at all events, pledge our- 
selves to deal with it on some future 
occasion, and to impose fresh taxation 
on the public for the purpose, as I con- 
tend, of relieving railway shareholders. 
I do maintain that they have made out 
no case for this. On the contrary, 1 
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hold that if they had been content with 
a fair exercise of the powers which Par- 
liament has given them, and had not 
engaged in the contests to which I have 
referred, they might have carried on a 
profitable trade with the money they 
wasted in those contests. I also contend 
that this tax would then have been of 
no real consequence to them, and that 
they ought not now to have come to 
ask this House to grant its remission. 
Mr. RODWELL: Although I am 
most unwilling to protract this debate, I 
think, that having had the honour of 
presiding over the Committee which has 
led to this discussion, I might be con- 
sidered guilty of disrespect, either to it 
or to the House, or of showing an in- 
difference to the subject, if I allowed the 
discussion to close without saying a few 
words. I am the more tempted to do 
so, in consequence of the remarks which 
have been just addressed to the House 
by my hon. and learned Friend, who 
seems to have taken this opportunity of 
inveighing loudly against the railway 
system in general ; and I am at a loss to 
understand how the remarks which he 
made have any relation to the Report or 
finding of the Committee, or to the sub- 
ject now under consideration. It is 
certain that my hon. and learned Friend 
has forgotten the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and of the proceedings of the 
Committee, if he has ever read them at 
all, as he is under some strange misap- 
prehension as to the decisions at which 
they arrived, as well as the reasons 
which guided them to those decisions. 
With regard to the policy of continuing 
a tax which comes within the category 
of those imposts upon articles of primary 
necessity, against which the whole course 
of modern legislation is opposed, I can- 
not agree with my hon. and learned 
Friend. I will not go into that subject, 
but I will rather state to the House what 
the object and scope of the inquiry by 
the Committee was, and I do so because 
I think the whole discussion has been 
raised upon a rather false issue—namely, 
as if it were simply and solely a question 
between the Railway Companies on the 
one hand, and the taxpayers on the 
other—a mere struggle between tax- 
payersand shareholders. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said—‘‘ Does any- 
one suppose that if this tax were remitted 
anybody would be the better?” He 
may think not, but his opinion is against 
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the evidence of at least six gentlemen of 
credit and position, who gave the Com- 
mittee excellent reasons for arriving at a 
different conclusion ; and one or two of 
the witnesses said that by this excep- 
tional charge two results had followed, 
the public had been the sufferers, and 
in consequence the traffic on the railways 
had diminished. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot have read theevidence 
on that subject, or he would have seen 
that the Committee were strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that by an altera- 
tion in the law, advantages would result 
to those for whose benefit cheap trains 
were at firstintroduced. Letme remind 
the House of the original terms upon 
which the Committee was appointed. It 
was appointed— 

“To inquire into and report upon the opera- 
tion of the present law relating to the railway 
passenger duty, and ‘especially’—a most im- 
portant word—“ as to its effect upon the working 
of cheap trains,” 
and it was on that point, amongst others, 
that the witnesses were called. One of 
the Resolutions of the Committee was to 
this effect— 

“That the construction put by several of the 
leading Companies upon an enactment which 
was designed to provide greater accommodation 
for the poorer classes bears more hardly upon 
them than upon any other class of the com- 
munity.” 


So that it is evident that this Resolution 


was ad rem, and it then gives the reason, 
because it— 
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“To some extent prevents the issuing of re- 
turn, season, and weekly tickets; if the exemp- 
tion is earned the passenger must be delayed by 
stoppages; if the exemption is forfeited he has 
to pay the increased fare to meet the duty.” 


There was evidence to show that the 
continuance of the tax did operate not 
merely to the pecuniary disadvantage of 
the poorer classes, but to their discomfort 
and inconvenience in other ways. It 
kept them waiting at stations, and pre- 
vented them from having return, weekly, 
and season tickets, and all the advan- 
tages which were every day becoming a 
necessity to persons living in the London 
suburban districts. It is not a mere 
money calculation, it is one of comfort 
and convenience to travellers by rail- 
ways, and to those who work therailways. 
To say that this is a proposal merely to 
put money into the pockets of the share- 
holders is a proposition I cannot accept 
for one moment. ‘The public had a 
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mmittee to complain of it. An illus- 
tration of this was pointedly brought 
before the Committee, in the shape of a 
Petition Memorial signed by third class 
passengers travelling on the Brighton 
and South Coast Railway, complaining 
of the increase of fares. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord (Earl Percy) 
agrees, to a certain extent, with the 
Motion; but it opens up a much larger 
question than was intended, and the 
debate has taken a wider field. The re- 
commendations of the Committee, as 
they now stand, were then— 

“1. That the tax is an undesirable one to 
maintain longer than is necessary from a fiscal 
point of view, and they (the Committee) recom- 
mend its repeal whenever the state of the public 
revenue will permit.” 

‘2. That until the finances of the State war- 
rant the abolition of the tax the following modi- 
fications should be instituted—namely, that the 
present tax of 5 per cent be restricted to fares 
over one penny per mile, and that the fares of all 
classes of passengers for the single journey car- 
ried in any train paying one penny or less per 
mile be exempted, and that this exemption 
should apply to return, weekly, and season 
tickets.” 

This is a recommendation in favour of 
the persons for whose special benefit 
the law was made—namely, those who 
travel by cheap trains. The second 
paragraph is directed entirely to the 
class entitled to privileges by the Cheap 
Trains Act, and that is really the ques- 
tion raised by the original Motion. 
There is another important matter to 
which I will draw the attention of the 
House. We found that the law was not 
and could not be carried out. It was 
asserted by all the witnesses connected 
with Railway Companies, and admitted 
by those representing the Government 
Departments, that the provisions of the 
Cheap Trains Act, as interpreted by the 
Courts of Law, which involve among 
other things the running of at least one 
train daily from end to end each way 
stopping at every station, could not be 
strictly followed, and that the Act was 
constantly infringed. The Solicitor to 
the Board of Inland Revenue called it 
“obsolete,” and the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade spoke of the approval 
of trains by his Department as having 
become a farce. The Inland Revenue 
had, therefore, felt bound to make ar- 
rangements with the Railway Companies 
based on different plans, and known as 
the ticket, mileage-fraction, and per- 
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centage systems—-which are all entirely 
outside the Act—as a temporary means of 
doing justice to the Railway Companies, 
and, at the same time, of protecting the 
interests of the Revenue: It seems to 
me that this was a strange state of 
things to which the attention of the 
Committee was called. The railway 
officials said that the law was unwork- 
able, and that they wereobliged every day 
to break the law. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) has only 
fulfilled a public duty in drawing the 
attention of the House and the Govern- 
ment to this daily, regular and organ- 
ized infraction of the law. No one could 
have done it with greater propriety. I 
regret that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
announce that he intends to move a dis- 
tinct negative to the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. His attention has been 
called to two blots—namely, that the 
law is daily broken, and, secondly, that 
the law does not operate as it was in- 
tended it should act; and it is not too 
much to have expected that he would, 
at least, have said those blots should 
have the attention of Government, and 
that he would have looked at the sug- 
gestions made, at least, with a favour- 
able eye, as tending to relieve him from 
a difficulty. How much longer can this 
anomalous state of things be permitted 
to goon? As the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) has re- 
marked, this tax now yields not £400,000 
but £700,000 a-year, and in the evidence 
to which I have referred one of the wit- 
nesses said that the larger sum was never 
anticipated. He also said— 

“ Although at the first there must be some 
loss, yet in a year or two the increase will be 
considerable, and the railways will give to the 
revenue far more than was expected at the time 
the law was passed.” 

It must not be forgotten that the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords was at va- 
riance with the accepted view of the 
law, and one may regard this unexpected 
increase to the revenue in the light of 
an accidental windfall. Therefore, this 
ease comes before Parliament in a 
peculiar way. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer naturally wishes to keep hold of 
what he has got; but when he sees that 
it is the result of a systematic infringe- 
ment or evasion of the law, I should 
have thought he would not be content to 
accept revenue from an illegal source, 
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and I should have thought the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would have pro- 
mised that immediate attention. should 
be given to the matter. After the very 
able and exhaustive speeches of the 
Proposer and Seconder of the original 
Motion, I will not venture into the 
general question ; but I thought it right 
to say these few words in order to present 
to the House a view, which has been 
entirely ignored by the noble Lord and 
those who have opposed the Motion, 
who have regarded it simply in the light 
of a relief to the railway interest. I 
trust that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will take the matter into his most 
serious consideration, and that when 
the question again comes before the 
House, it will not be treated only as a 
railway question, but as one affecting a 
very large class of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and one which every day 
becomes far more important, in conse- 
quence of the altered habits of the 
people, and the thousands and tens of 
thousands who travel daily upon the 
Metropolitan Railways. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, I cannot but 
distrust Motions of this kind when they 
are supported in the name of the work- 
ing classes and hon. Gentlemen who are 
best known as Representatives of the 
Railway Companies. I have no confi- 
dence with railway proprietors taking an 
enlightened view, even of their own in- 
terests, whenever those interests seem to 
come into collision with those of the 
public. The hon. and learned Member 
who has last spoken, has stated that the 
Bill was passed to meet the case of the 
working men, for whom especially these 
cheap trains were designed ; but I should 
have been glad that those who usually 
exhibit an interest in the welfare of the 
working classes had taken up the ques- 
tion, rather than it should be taken up 
in their name in railway quarters only. 
In 1868 we spent five months in a Com- 
mittee upstairs in searching out the 
manner in which the Railway Com- 
panies had discharged their duties and 
obligations, and there was one promi- 
nent fact disclosed by that inquiry, and 
I think it will be found mentioned in 
the Report of that Committee—namely, 
that it was undoubtedly the interest of 
the Railway Companies to reduce their 
fares most materially. Mr. Glyn, and 
other persons of the highest authority 
in the management of railways, went so 
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far as to say it would benefit the railway 
proprietary if the passenger fares were 
reduced one-half. The objection, how- 
ever, to an operation of that kind was, 
that although it would ultimately be for 
the benefit of the shareholders, yet it 
would be some years before they would 
be recouped for the immediate loss, and 
the transitory nature of railway property 
did not leave the Directorsliberty enough, 
or they had not got courage and honesty 
enough, or were so tied down by the 
positions in which they were placed, 
that they never have to this day taken 
that step, and we may look in vain for 
their taking any such enlightened view 
either for their own interests or those of 
the public. That being the case, and 
having the hold upon them given us by 
the Act of Parliament, we find Session 
after Session the right hon. Member for 
Sandwich, and all the railway authorities 
in the House, claiming remission of this 
duty. I do hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will, before he consents to 
this remission, be satisfied whether the 
public have not a prior claim to insist 
upon a general and large reduction of 
fares throughout the Kingdom! After 
all it is a question of comparison; and, 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
money to dispose of in this way, there is 
one thing above all others which has a 
right to his attention. I mean Schedule 
D under the income tax. Every evil 
peculiar to a bad tax is to be found 
there. The property tax is a righteous 
tax, and ought to be increased, but the 
income tax is in the highest degree de- 
moralizing ; it makes men dishonest, as 
the returns made to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by his own officers abundantly 
show. 

An hon. Memser asked if the hon. 
Gentleman was in order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member for Peterborough that the 
Question before the House is not the 
income tax but the Railway Passenger 
Duty. 

Mr. WHALLEY: One tax cannot be 
taken off without another being put on, 
and I was endeavouring to show that 
there were taxes that had a prior claim 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
remission over the Railway Passenger 
Duty. I will, not, however, pursue that 
subject. My main objection to this Mo- 
tion is that it is brought before us in the 
interests of railway proprietors. Their 
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interest, and the so-called interests of 
the public, have been sufficiently stated: 
let us hear what is the opinion of those 
who are in this House and elsewhere the 
usual champions of the poorer classes ; 
and I ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer not to give up this tax until he has 
inquired whether the railway proprietors 
have discharged the duties they under- 
took when they obtained their monopoly, 
in a manner satisfactory to the just 
claims of all classes of the public. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
I am sure, Sir, the House has had 
enough of this debate, and I do not 
propose now to say anything which will 
extend it. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said 
that he was disappointed at some of my 
observations; but I must confess that 
I was also a little disappointed at his. 
However, we must endeavour to re- 
member that.he is now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and no longer a Director 
of the South Devon Railway. My right 
hon. Friend also said the discussion has 
not turned upon the actual recommen- 
dations of the Committee; but I can 
only say that, so far as my own obser- 
vations went, I expatiated pretty freely 
upon those recommendations. Then, 
again, my right hon. Friend said the 
adoption of these recommendations would 
entail a loss upon the revenue of some- 
thing like £600,000 a-year. The infor- 
mation given to the Commitiee showed 
that it would be considerably less than 
that; but it would be impossible for me 
to permit this matter to go to a division 
with the idea upon the mind of my 
right hon. Friend and the House that 
so great a loss of revenue would be en- 
tailed. My right hon. Friend said that 
these recommendations were ‘‘ under the 
serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment,” and that ‘‘due attention would 
be given to them,” but that he would 
not pledge himself. My only object in 
bringing forward this Motion to-night 
was that the subject should receive a 
thorough ventilation, and that the state- 
ment I have had to make might go be- 
fore the country. Ihave advocated this 
question solely on public grounds; and 
trusting that the force of my arguments 
and the soundness of the cause I have 
represented will in the long run prevail, 
I am quite willing, if my noble Friend 
will withdraw his Amendment, to with- 
draw my Motion also. 
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Eart PERCY: Mr. Speaker,—Sir, 
perhaps the House will allow me to say 
one word in answer to my right hon. 
Friend. As TI understand it, his propo- 
sition is to withdraw the whole of his 
Resolution. I can only say that in 
moving this Amendment I have acted 
with no other desire than to prevent the 
House from being led to declare its ad- 
hesion to the proposal of the entire abo- 
lition of the tax. That object will, of 
course, be met if the Resolution of m 
right hon. Friend is withdrawn. I shall, 
therefore, be happy to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Mr. MELDON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the claims of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Pensioners who retired 
previous to the month of August 1874; 
and to move— 


“That Copies of the Case submitted to the 


English Law Officers of the Crown, in pur- | 


suance of the undertaking given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the 27th of June 
1876, and of their opinions on such case, be 
laid upon the Table of the House,” 


admitted that if this was the ordinary 
case of the Government taking the 
opinion of their Law Officers for their 
own guidance, they could not fairly be 
asked to produce such opinion. That, 
however, was not the presert case, and 
he was prepared to demonstrate that the 
course he was taking, in moving for 
these Papers, was warranted by the cir- 
cumstances he would state. Last year 
it seemed to him that the expression of 
opinion in the House was such that if 
he had pressed his Motion for a Select 
Committee to a division he should in all 
probability have been successful. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
having stated that he was willing to take 
the opinion of the English Law Officers 
of the Crown upon the points then in 
controversy, he (Mr. Meldon) stated that 
he would be bound by such opinion, 
and, accordingly, offered to withdraw 
his Motion. The legal questions then 
in controversy were by mutual consent 
left, so to speak, to the arbitrament of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General for 
England, and it was understood that, 
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so far as the law of the case was con- 
cerned, he was to be bound by the 
opinion of the English Law Officers of 
the Crown. The opinion taken in pur- 
suance of such arrangement ought to be 
laid on the Table, so that it might be 
known how the case now stood. It 
was necessary to state shortly the com- 
plaint of the Constabulary pensioners. 
In the year 1847 an Act was passed 
regulating the pay and pension of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Force. That 
Act provided for a certain scale of pay. 
Upon retirement after 15 years’ service 
they were to be entitled to two-thirds 
of their pay; after 20 years’ service 
they were to be entitled to the full 
pay. There were two forces—the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the Metropolitan 
Police Force—concerned in this matter. 
Between 1847 and 1866 the pay of these 
forces was increased, and the Act of 1866, 
besides fixing a new scale of pensions, 
increased the rates of pay considerably. 
The rights of all members of the two 
forces who were in the service at the 
date of the passing of the Act of 1866 
were protected, the provisions of the Act 
of 1847 being continued for their benefit. 
From the coming into operation of the 
Act of 1866 the members of the two 
forces were pensioned on different sys- 
tems, although the provisions of the 
law under which pensions were granted 
were identical in terms. The members 
of the Metropolitan Police who retired 
under the Act of 1847 received pensions 
calculated on the rate of pay they 
were in receipt of at the time of 
their retirement, whereas the mem- 
bers of the Constabulary Force were 
not given the full amount of pension to 
which they were entitled; it being cal- 
culated on the rates of pay prevailing in 
1847. The answer which the Govern- 
ment gave to the complaints of the Con- 
stabulary pensioners was that under the 
Act of 1866 they were bound to go back 
to the Act of 1847, and ascertain the 
rates of pay then prevailing; and this, 
notwithstanding that upon the construc- 
tion of identical words in the same Act, 
the Metropolitan Police were pensioned 
on the rates of pay of which they were 
actually in receipt. He said that the 
Government had made a mistake in law, 
and asked that it should be remedied. 
An officer in receipt of £91 a-year only 
got £60 a-year upon that calculation. 
The case put forward by the Govern- 
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ment, in the reply given by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the Memorial of the Pen- 
sioners, by the Chief Secretary in the 
debates in “the House, was that the 
authorities had given to the pensioners 
the highest amount of pension the law 
permitted, and the legal question at 
issue last Session, which was left to the 
decision of the Law Officers, was whether 
this contention of the Government was 
right or not. The decision of the arbi- 
trators should in all fairness be commu- 
nicated to the parties interested. There 
was a new pension scheme introduced 
by the Act of 1874; but the rights of 
those members of the force entitled to 
be pensioned under the Act of 1847 re- 
mained exactly as they were before such 
Act was passed, yet the Government 
allowed such members of both forces to 
be pensioned on the rates of pay they 
were in receipt of at the date of their 
retirement, thus admitting the principle 
he was contending for to its fullest ex- 
tent. His case was that the Govern- 
ment had made a mistake in the con- 
struction of an Act, and that they had 
done so was clear—that the Metropoli- 
tan Police got the benefit of that Act, 
while it was denied to the Constabulary. 
Well, then, he said, let the Government 
meet the case fairly, and let them see 
the opinion of the Law Officers on the 
subject ; or let the matter be referred to 
a Select Committee, who should inquire 
into the subject; but, in any event, 
justice ought to be done to a most de- 
serving body of men. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘ That there be laid before this House, Copies 
of the Case submitted to the English Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, on behalf of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Pensioners who retired previous 
to the month of August 1874, in pursuance of 
the undertaking given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 27th of June 1876, and of 
their opinions on such Case.’’—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER denied that the Government had 
been guilty of any breach of faith in this 
matter. Last year the hon. and learned 
Member moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the case of these pensioners. 
In the course of the discussion a sugges- 
tion was made by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. O’Reilly) that the opinion 
of the English Law Officers of the Crown 
should be taken. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) then said that the 
Government would re-consider the mat- 
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English Law Officers. On that under- 
standing the hon. Member withdrew his 
Motion. Well, he fulfilled the engage- 
ment he had given. He went through 
the Papers again, and he took the 
opinion of the Law Officers; but he 
never promised to lay that opinion on 
the Table, nor could he have done so, 
because it was an invariable rule that 
the opinions of the Law Officers were 
treated as confidential. This matter was 
a very complicated one. Previous to 
1866 the Constabulary were entitled to 
a certain rate of pay. In that year, in 
consequence of a movement for an in- 
crease of pay, there was a Commission 
of Inquiry, which reported in favour of 
an increase of pay; but recommended 
that the pensions should be calculated 
on the scale of superannuation and rates 
of pay previously in force. An Act was 
passed in conformity with that recom- 
mendation, and the intention of the 
Legislature evidently was to apply the 
old scale of superannuations to the new 
line of pay, so far as regarded the men 
then in the force. Up to 1874 the men 
retired in conformity with that Act, and 
no question arose as to the pensions to 
which they were entitled. In 1874 
another Act was passed. At the time 
that Act was passed there was an im- 
pression that it would give the higher 
rate of superannuation to men who re- 
tired subsequently, and it was thought 
better to fulfil the expectations thus ex- 
cited. Then arose the question whether 
the Act of 1874 was retrospective, so as 
to give the men who had retired before 
1874 the higher rate of superannuation. 
The opinion of the Law Officers was 
taken on the point. Although the Go- 
vernment might pay the higher rate, 
these men were not legally entitled to 
a higher rate of pension than that which 
they had retired upon, that the Act of 
1874 was not retrospective, and that 
there was no legal reason for giving 
them more now. That being the case, 
he could not accede to the proposition of 
doing more than had been done; nor 
could he produce the opinion of the Law 
Officers, for the reasons he had already 
ven. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
as the Act of 1874 was obviously one of 
a doubtful character, it was only right 
that the opinion of the Law Officers 





should be produced, as it appeared from 
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the opinion of the English Law Officers 
that the Treasury might, if they chose, 
pay the higher allowance, although they. 
were justified in refusing to do so. He 
thought that it was a poor envourage- 
ment to the men now in the force if they 
now refused to treat them with an 
amount of liberality which, according to 
the view of their own Law Officers, they 
would be warranted in displaying. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that the deci- 
sion of the arbitrating party was to be 
binding between the parties represented 
by the Treasury, on the one hand, and 
the pensioners on the other. The deci- 
sion had been that the Government 
might, in the exercise of their discretion, 
grant the claims of the Constabulary. 
The Government now took advantage 
of their discretionary power to refuse to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrator. 
Surely, that was not a fair way of carry- 
ing out the understanding arrived at 
last year. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought that the 
Government should consent to the Mo- 
tion. The reference to the Law Officers 
of the Crown was for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the Government were 
justified in granting the claim. Now, it 
would appear that although the opinion 
of the Law Officers was that the Govern- 
ment would be justified, the latter said 
they would take advantage of the law to 
deny the claim. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
denied that there was any such judicial 
opinion sought from the Law Officers. 
The point referred to them was, whether 
or not members of the Constabulary who 
had retired previous to 1874 had been 
deprived of pensions to which they were 
legally entitled. The pensioners who 
retired then did so knowing what pen- 
sions they were to receive, and they never 
thought of asking more until the Act of 
1874 changed the rates of pension and 
gave a higher scale to members of the 
force retiring after its date. Then, and 
then only, they bethought them of 
coming to the House with their claim 
for an increase. If the House sanc- 
tioned, with reference to one branch of 
the public service, a proposal to re-open 
and increase pensions which had been 
granted in accordance with the law, 
there would be opened such a vista of 
similar claims from all classes of the 
Civil Service, as well as the Army and 
Navy, as would be insupportable. 
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Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, that 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had, on the whole, given 
a correct account of the steps taken by 
the Constabulary pensioners in making 
their claim for increase of pension. 
What they said was that, unless there 
was some absolute bar to their claim, 
they had a right to consideration. The 
Government rejoined that they were not 
empowered to give a favourable ear to 
the demand as the law stood in their 
way; but they engaged to take the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown on 
the point. What did this mean? It 
implied that their policy would be to 
make the concession unless the law was 
against them. The only new feature in 
the case was the opinion of these learned 
Gentlemen, and it was that feature we 
were not to be allowed to look at. That 
was very extraordinary. The Govern- 
ment shielded themselves now under the 
intention of the Legislature when they 
could no longer derive comfort from the 
express words of the Acts of Parliament. 
The men whose cases were now under 
consideration served the country in 
troublous times, and did their duty 
wisely and well. We do notsay you are 
bound by law to do what we ask, but we 
say you are justified in doing it, and that 
is enough for our case. We move for 
Papers, and you not only refuse the 
Papers, but you announce a rigid policy 
of refusal, which you shrunk from last 
year when the House was not in a con- 
dition to promise a favourable issue for 
the Government. You will leave a 
rankling sore in the breasts of men who 
have faithfully done their duty, and you 
will seriously impair the confidence of 
Her Majesty’s servants in the generosity 
of Parliament. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would even yet give way and do a 
graceful and just act towards the Irish 
Constabulary pensioners. 

Sirk PATRICK O’BRIEN said, his 
hon. and learned Friend’s (Mr. Meldon’s) 
contention was that there was some legal 
claim; if not, why was the matter sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers of the Crown ? 
A question of policy would not be sub- 
mitted to them, No possible harm could 
arise to the public service from granting 
the Papers. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said that 
though there might, strictly speaking, 
be no legal claim, yet, when the services 
of the Irish Constabulary were taken 
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into consideration, the Government 
would do well to make some concession. 
An ordinary Oommission might, he 
thought, inquire into the different cases 
and settle the question without consider- 
able difficulty. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated correctly what was the opinion 
given by the Law Officers of the Crown. 
As he understood it, that opinion was 
that the Lord Lieutenant had a discre- 
tion in granting pensions on the higher 
scale; but that the pensioners had no 
legal right to demand pensions on that 
scale. He protested against the prin- 
ciple that hon. Members should ask for 
the opinions of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, not for the sake of the Law 
Officers, but for the sake of the Govern- 
ment. The Law Officers of the Crown 
advised the Government confidentially ; 
and if the Government yielded and 
granted the Papers asked for, similar 
applications would be made in every 
case. 

Carrain NOLAN believed that the 
understanding last year was that if the 
Law Officers of the Crown put it into 
the power of the Government to give 
these pensions they would do so. The 
Law Officers had enabled the Govern- 
ment to do what they were asked to do, 
and yet they declined. If this could 
have been foreseen last year the result of 
the division might have been different. 

Tue O’CONOR DON asked why the 
question had been submitted to the Law 
Officers if it was not intended to act upon 
their opinion should it be in the affirma- 
tive? 

Mr. MELDON agreed with the hon. 
and learned Attorney General as to the 
law; but the issue between the pen- 
sioners and the Government, and what 
was by consent left to their decision, was 
not whether the former had a legal right, 
but whether the Government had the 
power, under the Act of 1866, to give 
pensions calculated on the rate of pay 
received by the persons retiring at the 
date of their retirement. He thought 
that by their own showing they had this 
power, and that the Lord Lieutenant 
was able to do so at his discretion. He 
did not go fully into the merits of the 
case, as the Motion was for Papers neces- 
sary at a future time to substantiate the 
claims of those he represented; and he 
was satisfied, for the purposes of the 
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was that was knit between the pen- 


Lsioners and the Government—that the 


decision of that issue was by mutual 
arrangement left to the Law Officers, and 
that in all justice the decision arrived at 
should be communicated to the parties 
interested. It, however, appeared from 
the statement of the Attorney General 
that the decision arrived at was entirely 
favourable to his (Mr. Meldon’s) conten- 
tion; but he wished upon the Motion to 
take the opinion of the House upon his 
right to have copies of the Papers laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the Act of 1874 provided that the pension 
should be commuted on the salary for 
the three years previous. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 77 ; Noes 
131: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


NATIONAL TEACHERS (IRELAND)— 
RETIREMENT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON rose to call attention to 
the present system under which Irish 
National Teachers receive gratuities 
upon retirement ; and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, some 
other system should be adopted by which 
Teachers, when incapacitated by age or ill- 
health, may have secured to them adequate 
means of support.” 


After explaining that the principle of 
pensions was admitted in Ireland, and 
urging the importance of pensioning off 
teachers who, through old age or inca- 
pacity, were inefficient, he pointed out 
that the present system of retiring gra- 
tuities was most unsatisfactory, and 
could not any longer be continued, 
and said that this fact was admitted 
by all parties. The hon. Member 
stated that he had been authorized, on 
behalf of the teachers, to make a pro- 
posal which he thought extremely fair 
and liberal. It was that they should 
provide themselves with annuities toa 
certain amount on condition that when 
these annuities came to be paid and 
they retired from old age or incapacity 
an equal amount should be paid by the 
Government; in other words, if a teacher 
subscribed to secure an annuity of one- 
half of his salary, Government should 
contribute by way of annuity the equi- 
valent of the other half, That was the 
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object of his Motion, and he should not 
detain the House by any further obser- 
vations. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY seconded 
the Motion, and observed that under the 
present system there was a young set of 
men who took no interest in what they 
were doing, and old men and women 
who were quite incapacitated. It was 
said that elementary school teachers, 
not being civil servants, were not entitled 
to pensions. Whether civil servants or 
not, they were most important servants 
of the State. They received but small 
emoluments for their labours, and they 
could not afford out of their small pit- 
tance to lay by sufficient to support them 
in their old age; but they were willing 
to contribute some portion towards the 
purchase of annuities, provided that the 
Government supplemented their exer- 
tions by contributions from the national 
Exchequer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, some 
system other than the present should be adopted 
by which Irish National Teachers, when incapa- 
citated by age or ill-health, may have secured 
to them adequate means of support.”—(Mr. 
Meldon.) 

Mr. O’REILLY pointed out that the 
proposal recommended by the Royal 
Commission of giving to each individual 
according to his prudent habits removed 
many difficulties, because Government 
was merely asked to supplement the pro- 
vision made by the teachers. The system 
in England and Ireland differed, and 
the change would not be difficult to in- 
troduce in Ireland. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would give this question their 
favourable consideration. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
admitted that it would be a great ad- 
vantage if some plan could be adopted 
which would really enable teachers to 
retire at the proper time with a sufficient 
provision for their old age. As to the 
present system of retiring gratuities, he 
admitted that it was in several ways 
unsatisfactory. It too often happened 
that a teacher held to his office to the 
latest day he could, and then his retiring 
gratuity was only granted a few days 
before he actually died, and went to the 
benefit of his relations rather than him- 
self. There had been much discussion 
in the House as to the propriety of 
granting pensions to Irish National 
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teachers. He would not enter into the 
general question of emoluments, for he 
was glad to hope, from what he had 
heard from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), 
that the teachers would receive some in- 
crease in their salaries, and that from 
the source from which such an improve- 
ment should emanate—a local source. 
In dealing with the subject of pensions 
they were met with this objection— 
that this class of persons did not belong 
to the Civil Service. In saying that, he 
was not making a mere technical objec- 
tion; they were not civil servants, be- 
cause they were not entirely under the 
control of the Government, nor did they 
devote all their time to the service of the 
Government. He did not think they 
could be put entirely under the control 
of the Government; and therefore, as 
far as the granting of pensions was con- 
cerned, in the same way as pensions were 
granted to civil servants, he thought 
it well to state at once that anything of 
the kind was simply out of the question. 
But, of course, there was another alter- 
native which had been suggested in 
former debates by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. O’Reilly), and again that 
evening by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon). It might 
be possible to require that teachers 
should secure for themselves retiring 
annuities, and these might be supple- 
mented, at all events to a certain extent, 
by a Government pension. But, in con- 
sidering this proposal, it must be re- 
membered that the National School 
teachers in Ireland were not the only 
teachers of elementary schools in the 
Kingdom. If such a boon were granted 
to them it was possible that claims 
might be set up by teachers in England 
and Scotland for similar advantages. 
There was, however, a certain direct 
connection between the National teacher 
and the National Board of Education 
in Ireland, which did not exist between 
the elementary school teacher in Eng- 
land or Scotland and the Government, 
and thus far he thought a broad 4is- 
tinction might be drawn between the 
two classes of teachers. He had very 
carefully considered a scheme of this kind 
which he had brought under the consi- 
deration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and a deputation of Irish National 
teachers had waited on his right hon. 
Friend and himself to explain their 
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views on the subject. The ideas of the 
deputation as to the system of pen- 
sions that should be adopted appeared 
to him to be so extravagant, and the 
chances of their accepting any such 
scheme as he submitted to his right 
hon. Friend seemed to be so small, that 
he had felt it hopeless to persevere with 
the scheme any longer; and he had not 
anticipated being able to deal with the 
question at all. But what had fallen 
that night from the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare, representing as he 
did the views of the great body of Na- 
tional School teachers of Ireland, did, 
he was bound to say, hold out some hope 
that something might be done. He 
would, therefore, look again into the 
matter to see whether, starting from 
the original basis which he had sug- 
gested, he could frame some scheme 
which would meet the views that the 
hon. and learned Member had laid be- 
fore the House. It would, however, be 
difficult, if not impossible, to frame any 
scheme which would be applicable to 
existing teachers above a certain age. 
He did not see how any plan of the kind 
could do more than meet the case of 
new teachers entering the service after 
a certain date, or of teachers who were 
at present not so old as to be unable to 
pay a yearly sum sufficient to secure the 
necessary annuities for themselves. It 
was probable that the others must still 
remain under the existing system, so 
that the operation of any scheme which 
might be adopted could only be gradual. 
He said this without wishing to bind 
himself to any particular action beyond 
an undertaking to look into the subject 
again with the light which the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare had thrown 
upon it. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH remarked 
that the statement of the Chief Secretary 
was not unsatisfactory, and he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare would not think it necessary to 
divide the House. 

Mr. MELDON said, that after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 


for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
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Law relating to the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion of Magistrates, observed that the 
general tendency of all such legislation 
in later years had been more lenient 
than the older statutes. One of the 
objects of the present measure was to 
enable magistrates to deal practically 
much more than they now did with all 
cases, and to give them power to miti- 
gate the punishments of offenders in 
cases where the law at present said 
they should undergo a certain minimum 
amount of punishment. He also pro- 
posed to do away with certain hardships 
which now existed under the Small 
Penalties Act, and also to authorize jus- 
tices to do by law what many of them 
now did without having the law on their 
side—namely, to order that any pecu- 
niary penalty they inflicted might be 
paid by instalments. He provided, fur- 
ther, that, in regard to very small fines, 
say, not exceeding 5s., the fine should 
carry with it all its costs. To Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction power had been 
given to estreat recognizances, as in the 
Metropolitan Police Courts. He now 
came to the clauses which dealt with the 
Juvenile Offenders Act. There was no 
doubt that Act had been of great use. 
But the Criminal Justices Act, which 
practically ran in almost parallel lines 
with it, had a great many parts which 
were different from the Juvenile Offen- 
ders Act; and if the two Acts were read 
together, it was hard to say why one 
should be passed in one form and the 
other in another. He proposed to repeal 
both these Acts, and to introduce a clause 
in this Bill which would make a great dif- 
ference in the administration of criminal 
He should avoid sending a 
child of tender years to gaol. He should 
not take away the power, if it was 
thought right to exercise it, of sending 
a child for trial to the assizes or ses- 
sions; but he wished the House to give 
Courts of Petty Session the power, in 
case of children under 12, except in case 
of homicide, not to send a child for trial 
at all, but to deal with him summarily. 
If they thought it right they might im- 
rison the child with or without hard 
abour for a month; and if the child 
was a male he might receive six strokes 
with abirch rod. In the case of another 
class of juvenile offenders where the 
offences were of such a nature as simple 
larceny, stealing from the person, em- 
bezzlement by clerk or servant, he would 
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ive the same powers of summary juris- 
Sotion to the magistrates, increasing the 
strokes of the rod, however, from 6 to 
12. In certain specified cases where 
adults were concerned he would proceed 
on the same lines. The magistrates in 
many cases had large powers, and in 
some could imprison for six months, and 
in others for ayear. He proposed in all 
cases where more than three months 
could be inflicted to give the prisoner 
the right to say he would be tried by a 
jury. As to certain fines which at pre- 
sent ought to find their way into the 
Exchequer, but very often did not, he 
would make them over to the local 
authorities, who would probably look 
sharply after them. It would be neces- 
sary to have certain rules laid down for 
carrying out the procedure under the 
Bill, and he proposed that the Lord 
Chancellor should be authorized to lay 
them down. He would also give the 
right of appeal to quarter sessions when 
a person was liable to be imprisoned for 
acertain time. There were a great many 
other provisions in the Bill, Ent at that 
late hour he would not at that stage go 
into them. Hon. Members would see 
that there were many evils and inequali- 
ties to be dealt with. He did not pre- 
tend that the Bill would remedy them 
all; but he trusted that it would be 
regarded as a step in the right direction. 
He begged to move for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it seemed to 
him desirable, in cases where the assizes 
were not to come on for months after 
prisoners were committed, that the ne- 
cessity for keeping them all that time in 
prison should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. There were many cases wherein 
the expenses of prosecution of prisoners 
for violence or otherwise were thrown 
upon the injured party. In cases of 
children under 12 years of age he often 
found great difficulty, and he preferred 
discharging them to sending them to 
prison. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would introduce some clause into 
the Bill to deal with such young child- 
ren in a different and more considerate 
manner. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would consider the suggestion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction of Magistrates, ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Soxr- 
cirok GeneraL, and Sir Henry Sztwin- 
IBBETSON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 137.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bux 122.] 


(Mr. M‘ Lagan, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—(Mr. M‘ Lagan.) 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON called 
attention to the difficulty which would 
arise in taking out licences, as the re- 
venue officers, not seeing the leases, 
would have no means of knowing whe- 
ther the person who granted the certifi- 
cate was entitled to do so. 

Lorp ELCHO referred to the im- 
portant question, whether this Bill in- 
terfered with the freedom of contract. 
The Lord Advocate had assured them 
that it did not so interfere; but as some 
people had doubts on that subject, he 
thought it was desirable that a clause 
should be introduced into the Bill simi- 
lar to that which was in the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill of 1875, and that 
would put the matter beyond doubt. 
The proposed clause would run as 
follows:— 


“ Nothing in this Act shall prevent a landlord 
and tenant, or intending landlord or tenant, 
from entering into and carrying into effect any 
such agreement as they think fit, or shall in- 
terfere with the operation thereof.”’ 


He would have proposed this clause in 
Committee if he had had the opportu- 
nity, but the Bill went through so un- 
expectedly that he had no opportunity 
of doing so. He had no wish to delay 
the progress of the Bill; but he hoped 
some such clause would be introduced 
in the House of Lords. 

Mr. GREENE endorsed the opinion 
that the Bill as it at present stood was 
a manifest interference with the freedom 
of contract. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
LEASES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Frencn, Bill to enable 
Judges in the Landed Estates Court (Ireland) 
to grant leases to the tenants on estates sold in 
their Court, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Frencu, Mr. Saw, Mr. O’Remty, and Mr. 
Ricuarp Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 138.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) [CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to extinguish certain debts due in Ireland to the 
Consolidated Fund, and all arrears of interest 
thereon, and to amend the Law with respect to 
Loans to Local Authorities in Ireland out of the 
said Fund. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
further advances out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, not exceeding £700,000 
in the whole, to enable the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland to make advances for 
the promotion of public works. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 18th April, 1877. 


‘ MINUTES.] — Pustic Br1s — Resolutions 
[April 17] reported— Ordered— First Read- 
ing—Public Works Loans (Ireland) * [139]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Executors (Scotland) * 
140]. 

soos Reading—Married Women’s Property 
eames [41]; Companies Acts Amend- 
ment (No. 2)* [109]; Reservoirs* [132]; 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * [117]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Horbury, 
&c.) * [126]. 

Considered as amended—Metropolis Toll Bridges* 
[131]. 

Withdrawn — Territorial Waters {Jurisdiction 
[10]. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION 
BILL—[Bu1 10.] 
(Mr. Gorst, Mr. Ritchie, Sir H. Drummond Wolf.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GORST said, the Bill which he 
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consisted of two clauses only. The Ist 
declared that the sea within a distance 
of three miles from the coast was part of 
the Queen’s dominions, and the second 
made provision for the better adminis- 
tration of justice within those limits. 
If the Motion for the second reading 
were adopted, the only principles to 
which, in his opinion, the House would 
be committed were, that these territorial 
waters were part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, and that some provision ought 
to be made for the better administration 
of justice within them. There would no 
doubt remain a further and very im- 
portant question—namely, what that 
better provision should be. There was 
a good deal to be said both for and 
against the particular provision em- 
bodied in the Bill, that jurisdiction should 
be exercised by the authorities of the 
neighbouring counties; but he thought 
the fundamental principles to which he 
asked the House to assent offered matter 
enough for an afternoon’s discussion, 
and he should, with the leave of the 
House, reserve what was to be said as 
to the particular provision to be made 
for the administration of justice till a 
further stage of the Bill. The necessity 
for some legislation on the subject had 
arisen from the well-known case of the 
Franconia. A German vessel on her 
voyage from Hamburg to New York 
passed within two miles of Dover Pier, 
and, through the negligent navigation of 
her captain, ran down the Strathclyde, a 
British vessel, and caused a number of 
persons to be drowned. The captain of 
the Franconia was tried for manslaughter 
at the Central Criminal Court and found 
guilty by the jury. Buta question of 
law was submitted to the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, as to whether 
the Central Criminal Court had jurisdic- 
tion to try a foreigner on board a foreign 
vessel in the position of the Francoma 
for any offence whatever. The Court 
had ultimately, by a majority of one, 
come to the conclusion that the Central 
Criminal Court had not the jurisdiction 
it had assumed, and accordingly quashed 
the conviction. It was very important 
to bear clearly in mind what the Fran- 
conia case did and did not decide. It 
did not decide, as many persons had 
supposed, that the three miles’ zone was 
not part of the Queen’s dominions. Two 
of the Judges, it was, true, had expressed 
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their judgment upon that ground. The 
six Judges, however, who constituted the 
minority had expressly decided that the 
territorial. waters were part of the 
Queen’s dominions. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England and those who con- 
curred with him had guarded themselves 
against being supposed to pronounce 
any opinion upon that question. The 
Lord Chief Justice said— 


“Tt is obviously one thing, for the Legislature 
of a nation may, from the common consent of 
other nations, have acquired the full right to 
legislate over a part of the world which was 
before high sea, and, as such, common to all the 
world; another, and a very different thing, to say 
that the law of the local State becomes thereby, 
at once and without anything more, applicable 
to foreigners within such part, or that, indepen- 
dently of legislation, the Courts of the local 
State can proprio vigore so apply it. The one 
position does not follow from the other; and it 
is essential to keep the two things—the power of 
Parliament to legislate and the authority of our 
Courts, without such legislation, to apply the 
criminal law where it could not have been 
applied before, altogether distinct, which it is 
evident is not always done. It is unnecessary 
to the defence, and equally so to the decision of 
the case, to determine whether Parliament has 
the right to treat the three mile zone as part of 
the realm consistently with international law. 
That is a matter on which it is for Parliament 
itself to decide.” 


And Mr. Justice Lush, in assenting to 
this judgment, observed— 


“T wish, however, to guard myself against 
being supposed to adopt any words or expres- 
sions which may seem to imply a doubt as to the 
competency of Parliament to legislate as it may 
think fit for these waters. I think that usage 
and the common consent of nations, which con- 
stitute international law, have appropriated the 
waters to the adjacent State to deal with them 
as the State may deem expedient for its own 
interests.” 


It was thus evident that the question 
whether the territorial waters were part 
of the Queen’s dominions had, in the 
Franconia case, not been decided at all. 
Under these circumstances it was impos- 
sible for Parliament to evade the neces- 
sity of determining the question. But 
the Court had distinctly decided in the 
Franconia case—and againstthat decision 
there was no appeal—that there was no 
Court of criminal jurisdiction in the 
country which could punish a foreigner 
on board a foreign ship for any offence 
committed in that part—if it was a part 
—of Her Majesty’s dominions. It was 
impossible that so soon as the existence 
of such a state of things was brought to 
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the knowledge of the country its con- 
tinuance could be any longer tolerated. 
He should, therefore, in the first place, 
endeavour to establish, to the satisfaction 
of the House, that the territorial waters 
were part of Her Majesty’s dominions ; 
and, should he succeed in bringing the 
House to adopt that opinion, he believed 
there would be little difficulty in con- 
vincing them of the further proposition 
that some better provision for the ad- 
ministration of justice should be made. 
It was necessary, in the first instance, to 
consider what power Parliament had in 
the matter. Of course, if they chose to 
declare by Act of Parliament that any 
particular place was part of the territory 
of the British Crown, all the Courts, 
Judges, and officers of Her Majesty 
would be bound to recognize it as such, 
and it would be for the Government of 
the country to settle any difference 
which might arise with foreign nations 
by reason of the jurisdiction so assumed. 
It was, moreover, true, as some persons 
had pointed out, that we could not admit 
that our Empire depended upon the 
agreement and consent of any foreign 
Power. Parliament itself must fix the 
limits within which the Queen’s autho- 
rity should be asserted, and within such 
limits Her Majesty might suppress by 
force any interference with, or resistance 
to, her authority on the part of any 
Power in the world. But however cor- 
rect such a doctrine might be in theory, 
he should not dream in practice of 
asking the House of Commons to declare 
any place to be part of British territory 
unless it was certain that such declara- 
tion would be accepted as just by the 
Governments of all civilized countries. 
He would, therefore, proceed to show 
that foreign nations recognized the 
territorial waters of a State as part of 
its dominion, and to do this first by 
reference to writers on International 
Law, and secondly to the evidence of 
Treaties. The reason why the authority 
of writers on International Law was 
conclusive in a case of this kind was 
well stated by Mr. Chancellor Kent— 


“Tn cases where the principal jurists agree, the 
presumption will be very greatly in favour of 
the solidity of their maxims; and no civilized 
nation that does not arrogantly set all ordinary 
law and justice at defiance will venture to dis- 
regard the uniform sense of the established 
writers on International Law.” [P. 43.] 


If, therefore, it turned out that the 
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general body of writers on International 
Law recognized the doctrine that the 
territorial waters were a part of the 
dominion of the State, we might safely 
declare it to be so by Act of Parliament. 
Any civilized nation which objected 
would be arrogantly setting all ordinary 
law and justice at defiance. There were 
two points upon which no one would 
dispute that the authorities from Grotius 
downwards were agreed. First, that 
the jurisdiction of a State did not alto- 
gether cease at low-water mark, but 
that there was jurisdiction of some kind 
or other over the neighbouring seas; 
secondly, that such jurisdiction extended 
at least to a distance of three miles from 
low-water mark. Many writers con- 
tended for a much more extensive juris- 
diction, but upon the distance of three 
miles they were all agreed. The point 
upon which there was some difference of 
opinion was, whether the jurisdiction 
thus conceded upon the high sea was an 
absolute jurisdiction, or one limited to 
certain specific purposes. Grotius, who 
was the father of International Law, laid 
down in the year 1609 the true principle, 
which every subsequent writer on Inter- 
national Law had followed. He says— 

‘* Videtur autem imperium in maris portionem 

eadem ratione acquiri, qua imperia alia; id est, 
ut supra diximus, ratione personarum et ratione 
territorii. Ratione personarum, ut si classis, qui 
maritimus est exercitus, aliquo in loco maris se 
habitat; ratione territorii, quatrinis ex terra 
cogi possunt qui in proxima maris parte ver- 
santur, nec minus quam si in ipsa terra reperi- 
rentur.”—[Lid. ii. cap. 2, 8. 13.] 
So that Grotius seems to regard the 
jurisdiction exercised at sea to be of the 
same kind as that exercisable on land. 
Bynkershoek was the first who gave the 
reason for the geographical limit of this 
jurisdiction. He says— 

‘Quare omnino videtur rectius eo potestatem 
terrz extendi, quousque tormenta exploduntur ; 
eatenus quippe, cum imperare, tum possidere 
videmur. Loquor autem de his temporibus; 
quibus illis machinis utimur ; alioquin generaliter 
dicendum esse, potestatem terra finiri,"ubi finitur 
armorum vis; etenim hec, ut diximus, pos- 
sessionem tuetur.” 


Without troubling the House with a 
great number of intermediate authori- 
ties, and repeating the principles of Gro- 
tius and Bynkershoek, he would refer to 
a passage from Vattel. Vattel was a 
good authority upon questions of Inter- 
national Law, not from any special me- 
rits of his own, but because he had 
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neral propositions of International 

aw, collected from various sources 
which were current in his day, and, be- 
ing a Swiss, he was likely to be pecu- 
liarly impartial in respect of any ques- 
tion which related to maritime juris- 
diction. Vattel wrote as follows :— 

“A nation may appropriate to itself things, 
the free and common use of which may be dan- 
gerous to it. That is the reason why Powers 
extend their dominions over the sea as far as they 
can protect their right. These parts of 
the sea thus subject to a nation are comprised 
within its territory.” 

And he lays it down as most consistent 
that the dominion of a State over the 
adjacent sea should extend 

‘‘as far as is necessary for its safety, or it 

can make its power respected.” —[Droit de 
Gens, § 288.] 
The House would naturally attach great 
importance in a matter of this kind to 
American authorities, and he would 
therefore read to the House the state- 
ments of Chancellor Kent and Wheaton. 
Kent says— 

‘* All that can reasonably be asserted is that 

the dominion of the Sovereign of the shore over 
the contiguous sea, extend, as far as is requisite 
for his safety, and for some lawful end. A more 
extended dominion must rest entirely upon 
force and maritime supremacy. According to 
the current of modern authority, the general 
territorial jurisdiction extends into the sea as 
far as a cannon shot will reach, and this is 
usually calculated to be a marine league ; and the 
Congress of the United States have recognized 
this limitation, by authorizing the district Courts 
to take cognizance of all captures msde within a 
marine league of the American shores.” — 
[P. 112.] 
Wheaton states that by the general ap- 
proved usage of nations the maritime 
territory of every nation extends—First, 
to the ports, &e.; secondly, to the dis- 
tance of a marine league, or as far as 
cannon shot will reach all along the 
coasts of the State. Then, after ex- 
plaining how absolute is the jurisdiction 
of the State within its ports and har- 
bours, he proceeds— 


‘Tt may, perhaps, be thought that these con- 
siderations do not apply with the same force to 
those portions of the sea which wash the coast 
of any particular State, within the distance of a 
marine league, or as far as a cannon-shot will 
reach from the shore. The physical power of 
exercising an exclusive property and jurisdiction, 
and of excluding the action of other nations 
within these limits, exists to a certain degree; 
but the moral power may perhaps seem to extend 
no further than to exclude the action of other 
nations to the injury of the State by which this 
right is claimed. . This exclusive claim is 
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sanctioned both by usage and convention, and 
must be considered as forming a part of the 
positive law of nations.” —[§ 189.] 

Of the modern authorities, the doctrine 
of dominion over the territorial seas had 
been carried to the greatest length by 
Hautefeuille, from whom he cited several 
passages; and even the French writer, 
Ortolan, who was disposed to restrict the 
dominion of the sea to the closest possi- 
ble limit, and who had been cited by the 
Lord Chief Justice as an authority on 
the other side, admitted that— 


‘‘Les lois de police et de stireté y sont obli- 
gatoires. En un mot l‘Etat a sur cet espace, 
non la propriété, mais un droit d’empire; un 
pouvoir de législation de surveillance et de juri- 
diction, conformément aux régles de la juridic- 
tion internationale.” 


Professor Bluntschli, who had also been 
cited as an authority on the other side, 
admitted— 

“The State is entitled to extend measures 
necessary for the protection of its territory and 
its laws to these portions of the sea; and to 
make regulations of police with reference to 
navigation and fishing; but it is not entitled in 
time of peace to deny the right of passage or the 
use of these waters for navigation, or to exact 
tolls in respect of them. Ships which confine 
themselves to passing along the coasts of a State, 
in the part of the sea which forms a portion of 
its territory, are subject for the time to the 
sovereignty of such State, in this sense, that 
they are bound to respect the military and 
police regulations adopted by it for the safety 
of the population of the coast.” 


It seemed to him, therefore, that even 
these last-mentioned writers admitted 
the authority of the State to exercise its 
ordinary criminal jurisdiction for the 
protection of life and property over the 
territorial waters. The fact was, that so 
soon as they admitted that a Sovereign 
State had a jurisdiction of some kind in 
a given place, the nature and extent of 
the jurisdiction which the State might 
think fit to exercise in that place could 
be limited only by its Sovereign will. 
They might keep a nation out altogether, 
so that it could exercise no jurisdiction 
whatever; but as soon as their admitted 
jurisdiction for any purpose their power 
to limit jurisdiction was gone. The ad- 
mitted nation could be restrained by 
moral considerations only. The doctrine 
of jurisdiction over the territorial waters 
was constantly admitted in Treaties. We 
had Treaties in existence with France 
and until recently with America, by 
which rights of fishing were secured to 
French and American subjects in certain 
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parts of the territorial waters of New- 
foundland. It appeared to him that 
by stipulating that these particular 
foreigners should peacefully enjoy the 
right of fishing, we implied such juris- 
diction over these waters as would main- 
tain security of life and property. We 
were also under Treaty engagements 
of very ancient date between France, 
Russia, and the United States, to prevent 
the capture of any of their vessels by 
their enemies in time of war, so long as 
these vessels were within our territorial 
waters, and these engagements prove 
that these waters were regarded as part 
of our dominions. He thought he had 
given the House sufficient reason to 
think that the declaration contained in 
the 1st clause of the Bill was warranted 
by International Law, and that all the 
civilized countries in the world not 
only regarded our territorial waters as 
part of our dominion, but considered 
the British Crown responsible for the 
security of life and property in these 
waters. The Franconia case established 
that there were no means for the pro- 
tection of life and property against 
offences committed by foreigners. A 
foreigner on board a foreign ship might 
commit any crime, even murder, within 
those waters with impunity, not because 
we had no jurisdiction, but because the 
Parliament of the country had neglected 
to provide a tribunal by which justice 
could be administered. If such a state 
of things were allowed to continue we 
were liable at any moment to be dis- 
graced in the eyes of the civilized nations 
of the world. The victim in the Franconia 
case was a British subject, but the same 
thing might have happened to a foreigner 
—say a French subject—and the person 
who had committed the homicide instead 
of being the subject of a State where 
justice was so well administered as in 
Germany might have been a citizen of a 
South American Republic, or of China 
or Japan. In such a case the crime, 
even if if amounted to murder, wouid 
go practically unpunished, and though 
there might be no ground for any claim 
of compensation, the French Government 
would have a just right to remonstrate 
with the Government of Great Britain 
for having left a part of its territory so 
insufficiently provided with protection to 
life and property. He now thought he 
had made out a case for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. It was quite necessary 
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that we should make up our minds 
whether our territorial waters were or 
were not part of our dominions. If we 
came to the conclusion that they were, 
we ought to make adequate provision 
for the administration of justice within 
their limits. The Franconia case had 
proved to us that the provision for the 
administration of justice was inadequate, 
and we ought no longer to allow our 
well-governed land territories to be sur- 
rounded by a sort of maritime Alsatia. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the second reading. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(r. Gorst.) 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction the able and learned 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend. 
He could not, however, assent to the pro- 
positions which he had put forward in 
this Bill. No doubt his hon. and learned 
Friend had quoted the authority of 
various learned writers on International 
Law in support of his propositions; but 
it was a common mistake to suppose the 
writers on this branch of law were 
authorities—International Law was no- 
thing more than the maxims of sound 
common sense which commended them- 
selves to the acceptance of the universal 
sense of mankind. It was an abuse 
of terms to call the opinions of these 
writers authorities. In regard to these 
questions the maxim ought never to be 
forgotten—sententia ponderande sunt non 
numerande. This Bill consisted of two 
clauses. The Ist, which was not per- 
haps very accurately expressed, in sub- 
stance amounted to no more than what 
had been admitted in the Franconia case 
by all the Judges—namely the existence 
of the three mile zone. But the 2nd 
clause, which asserted our Courts to have 
jurisdiction over the high seas to a dis- 
tance of three miles from the coast was 
utterly unprecedented in International 
Law. For such a claim to municipal, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction, no au- 
thority had been cited by his hon. and 
learned Friend. No authority his hon. 
and learned Friend had quoted, nor any 
he had not quoted, held any such doc- 
trine. The Emperor Hadrian himself, 
when he claimed to be Lord of the 
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Earth, coupled it with the admission that 
God was Lord of the Sea. The principle 
was absolutely essential to the welfare 
of mankind. The sea was a common 
highway, and all the navies of the 
world were free to navigate it. Although 
the passages which had been cited by 
the hon. and learned Member spoke of 
“jurisdiction,” the jurisdiction implied 
was very different from that which was 
exercised on land. It was admitted in 
the Franconia case that it was not an 
ordinary municipal jurisdiction, having 
reference to the civil or criminal law of 
‘the country ; but that it was a jurisdic- 
tion conferred for the safety of the 
State or the enforcement of International 
Law. One absurd result of the view of 
his hon. and learned Friend would be 
that, if a child were born of French 
parents on board a French ship, within 
three miles of the English coast, it 
would be a natural subject of this 
country, and in this country might be 
indicted for treason for fighting against 
it. Another would be that if French 
subjects entered into a contract on board 
a French ship within three miles of the 
English coast, any dispute arising there- 
from would have to be decided according 
to English law. These results would 
be contrary to the law of nations, under 
which every ship was governed accord- 
ing to the law of the nation whose flag 
it bore. The jurisdiction was one that 
could not be enforced by process of law, 

and could be enforced only ty cannon 
shot. An attempt to extend a Queen’s 
writ or the warrant of a magistrate to 
the high seas would be unprecedented, 

and would give rise to the greatest com- 

plications. An Act of Parliament might 
say that the Queen’s writ should run to 
Paris; butwhat would the Act be worth ? 
Again, it had always been held that 
the high seas could not be appropriated 
as private property, as that would be an 

injury to mankind generally. That was 
a rule of common sense, and was sup- 

ported by both International and natural 

Law. Again, acountry could not exclude 

ships of other nations from using these 

waters beyond what its own safety re- 
quired; and it was obvious that there 
could be no danger in allowing ships in 
the course of peaceful traffic to come 

within three miles, or even two miles, or 
a less distance of our coast, and to pre- 

vent them doing so would be illiberal 

and a great injury to mankind. On the 
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other hand, the law of nations allowed 
a country to exercise jurisdiction within 
the three mile zone. That was admitted 
in the case of the Franconia; but what 
was that jurisdiction? It did not ex- 
tend to the administration of the muni- 
cipal law of the country, but of the Inter- 
national Law. It was not intended fora 
private purpose, but for the safety of the 
State. Parliament could not pass a law 
which would be binding upon foreign 
countries. There could be no derogation 
from the principle that every ship was 
part of the country to which she be- 
longed; and before passing this Bill it 
would be necessary to ask foreign States 
whether they would consent to it or not, 
as without such consent it would be null 
and void. On the other hand, the pass- 
ing of it might lead to the raising of 
serious questions and disputes with 
foreign countries. In the Franconia case 
the Judges could find no precedent to 
guide them, and they wisely decided 
against any municipal jurisdiction over 
a ship on the high seas. They drew a 
distinction between preventing the cap- 
ture of prizes or making arrangements 
to secure the welfare of a country and 
the ordinary jurisdiction exercised on 
terra firma. The Bill would subvert the 
principle which resticted the operation 
of the Common Law to terra firma and 
to our ports, it would reverse a judg- 
ment of the Court vf Appeal, and it 
would subvert the principles of Interna- 
tional Law and involve us in difficulties 
with other countries; and for these 
reasons he moved its rejection. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, there was no 
doubt that this country had a certain 
jurisdiction over these waters to a limited 
distance; but the real question was, 
what jurisdiction—that was the ques- 
tion—rested upon authority and con- 
venience, and could not be determined 
by any authorities who wrote at a time 
when there was no such thing as public 
law. There was a municipal law which 
had authority over the land; but when 
they came to the high seas it became a 
question of International Law. On the 
seas all men met on an equality. The 
Bill would not promote public conve- 
nience, but it would raise considerable 
difficulty by taking away the material 
limit of municipal law—namely, low- 
water mark, and substituting an arti- 
ficial limit of three miles within which 
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this country was to claim exclusive juris- 
diction. The limit itself, or the actual 
distance of a ship from the shore, would 
be a most difficult thing to prove to the 
satisfaction of a jury, particularly on a 
foggy day or a dark night. Further, 
by giving the jurisdiction to England, 
we should take it away from the country 
whose flag the ship carried. There was no 
difficulty now in pursuing a criminal to 
the country to which he belonged ; and 
demanding that he should be tried ac- 
cording to the law of that country, and, 
if the wrong done were not a legal of- 
fence, it would be a matter for represen- 
tation by one Government to the other. 
But he did not think there was any 
foreign Government that would refuse 
to take cognizance of the crime. The 
high sea, like the highway, was free to 
all to pass and repass, and we had no 
right to claim any exclusive jurisdiction 
beyond low-water mark. Ships were 
constantly passing and repassing, using 
the sea as a common highway. In exer- 
cising that right, even when within 
the three mile limit the riparian State 
had no control over them; but if they 
obstructed the navigation within the 
three mile limit, that would be an of- 
fence against the law of nations, and 
the adjoining state would interfere. He 
did not see that any new power was re- 
quired, and if it were he did not see 
how it could be given ; and therefore he 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.””—(Sir George Bowyer.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not go as far as the two hon. 
and learned Members had done in op- 
position to the Bill, for since the deci- 
sion in the Franconia case, it seemed ab- 
solutely essential that there should be 
legislation on the subject. The decision 
had taken the Governments of foreign 
countries by surprise, for it had up to 
that time been supposed that there was 
a power in every State to exercise juris- 
diction within the three mile zone. The 
judgment in the Franconia case, there- 
fore, appeared a disclaimer on the part 
of the English Courts of a jurisdiction 
which up to that time had been uni- 
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versally supposed to exist, and which 
was exercised by the other countries of 
Europe. He did not understand the 
Judges to say that such a jurisdiction 
as was claimed in that case ought not to 
exist, but rather that from some defect 
of legislative authority it did not actually 
exist in this country. No one denied 
the proposition that the high seas were 
common to mankind; but that was not 
the question raised. He could not con- 
cur in the Bill in its present form, be- 
cause the assertion of the Ist clause 
that the high seas constituted part of the 
dominions of Her Majesty was much too 
absolute; and it was not necessary to 
make an assertion of that kind for merely 
police purposes. A Bill upon so im- 
“ser a matter ought not to be in the 

ands of a private Member—he thought 
the subject ought to be taken up on the 
responsibility of the Government and 
dealt with without loss of time. Admit- 
ting that the dominion of the seas was 
free, it was universally admitted that it 
would not be convenient for riparian 
States or for other States that there 
should be no authority whatever within 
a certain distance from the land. The old 
rule was ‘‘ within the range of cannon 
shot,” but that was an uncertain defini- 
tion, and it had been given up. It was 
then proposed that the visible horizon 
should be the limit — but that was 
equally uncertain and inconvenient, and 
in later times it had been thought better 
to adopt a marine league as a convenient 
distance. It did not.amount to an abso- 
lute surrender of dominion on the part of 
other States to the riparian State, but it 
amounted to a consent on the part of other 
States that the riparian Government 
should exercise jurisdiction within that 
limit. But the difficulty now wasthatthere 
was no legislative authority to exercise 
that jurisdiction, and, according to the 
Franconia decision, there must be legis- 
lative authority. It was also a question 
how far that jurisdiction was to go. At 
one time it was admitted that it went as 
far as the safety of the State was re- 
quired, but in the Franconia case no 
authority was cited for the proposition. 
The hon. and learned Member for Wex- 
ford County (Sir George Bowyer) said 
there was no authority for asserting this 
jurisdiction, but he (Sir William Har- 
court) thought that the Customs Laws 
Consolidation Act of last year, sec. 134, 
asserted that jurisdiction, inasmuch as it 
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gave power to the Customs officers to 
follow a ship to that limit, and for many 
years England and America exercised 
such authority under the Hovering Acts, 
by which officers of Customs were autho- 
rized to board vessels for revenue pur- 
poses at a distance of four leagues from 
the shore. That was an extreme asser- 
tion of jurisdiction on the high seas for 
municipal purposes, which was last year 
restrained to the limit of one league; 
but it showed the claim of a country to 
exercise its jurisdiction on the high seas 
beyond the lines of high and low-water 
marks. No doubt claims of this kind 
could not be made except by the general 
consent of nations, and if this were a 
new question, it might be necessary, be- 
fore proceeding to assert such a claim, 
to seek the consent of other nations by 
treaty; but as it was, we might assume 
such consent without treaties, and we 
should not find any foreign State object- 
ing. It seemed to him that the Bill was 
in some respects defective—for instance, 
there was no provision with respect to 
bays, as was done in the French Act, by 
drawing an imaginary line along the 
opening of a bay, and measuring the 
outside limit therefrom. He could not 
agree that it was for the Parliament of 
England to declare that that should be 
done which had not been done since the 
days of the Stuarts. The only ground 
on which Parliament could claim to 
legislate was that there had been an 
universal or general consent that there 
should be a three mile limit: and this 
jurisdiction would be admitted so long 
as there was a moderate and judicious 
exercise of it, founded on that general 
consent. How far we should carry that 
jurisdiction was a matter of discretion 
which would require careful considera- 
tion, as the practice of other countries 
was not uniform. Some took cognizance 
of all offences on board merchant vessels 
in their ports, but France declined to 
interfere uunless a French subject was 
concerned. The Franconia judgment 
had brought this important question to 
a crisis, and he hoped they would hear 
from the Attorney General that Her 
Majesty’s Government would take charge 
of the Bill. He had no doubt that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chatham would willingly resign 
his charge of it to those who could carry 
it forward with greater facility and re- 
sponsibility. 
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Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that the 
questions involved in this Bill, however 
short the measure itself might be, were 
really very large and very momentous ; 
and it was necessary, therefore, that the 
House should be cautious before it en- 
tered upon any legislation of the charac- 
ter proposed. Further, he was decidedly 
of opinion that the Government should 
be responsible for anything that was 
done, rather than that legislation should 
be initiated by any private Member, in 
reference to this subject. It would easily 
be perceived that any course taken on so 
grave a question might involve, not 
merely the interests of this country, but 
even those of Europe and the world at 
large; and, therefore, it was of special 
importance that if the matter were to 
be dealt with at all, it must be by some 
Administration which would thus become 
responsible for what was done. They 
had been told that it was desirable to 
draw a hard-and-fast line of three miles 
from what was denominated—though 
somewhat vaguely—‘‘the coast;’’ but he 
would remind the House that by naming 
such a line and by placing themselves 
by statute immediately upon, or about 
it, or in other words by setting forth a 
statutory jurisdictional limit, they might, 
and indeed most probably would, by 
that very act, raise hundreds of other 
and most difficult questions of Interna- 
tional Law. ‘Take the example just 
pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Member for West Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) of anything occurring at 
sea on a foggy day, and just upon the 
alleged border of this three-mile limit ; 
surely this would in itself become a sub- 
ject of endless litigation; and upon 
that ground he, for one, thought it most 
undesirable to lay down any hard-and- 
fast line, at least by legislation. To say 
that every vessel, when passing on the 
regular and open tideway of the sea 
within three miles of any bay or head- 
land of this country, should be subject 
to our jurisdiction, and our jurisdiction 
alone, would be to enunciate a principle 
which, he was satisfied, would imme- 
diately be disavowed by every country 
in Europe. This Bill reminded him of 
an old adage common in his own Profes- 
sion—‘‘ Hard cases make badlaw;”’ and 
he could not help thinking that if it had 
not been for the late and very exceptional 
instance of the Franconia they would 
never have heard of this Bill. He cer- 
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tainly thought that it was undesirable to 
legislate in order to meet the circum- 
stances of one comparatively small case ; 
because, although important enough to 
those immediately concerned, the matter 
of the Franconia, when considered in re- 
lation to the whole subject, must be 
looked upon as really but a small case, 
and he was satisfied that the question 
would be dealt with infinitely better and 
more satisfactorily by the lawyers in 
Westminster Hall than by laying down 
some hard-and-fast line in any statutory 
enactment whatever. If the law required 
interpretation, the Common Law Judges, 
and especially those who were connected 
with Admiralty jurisdiction, were far 
better able to supply one than the House 
of Commons. By these means they 
would have the best trained and most 
astute intellects brought to bear upon 
the several matters in dispute, and each 
case would be more carefully considered 
than it could otherwise be. So far as he 
had observed, in most matters of statu- 
tory law and of statutory legislation, 
every attempt to apply a very narrow 
limit to the discretion of those who prac- 
tically administered it, had resulted in 
misfortune and in failure, nay, in some 
instances, had amounted even to some- 
thing like an inadvertent denial, as it 
was sometimes called, of justice. The 
ae of Grotius, of Kent, and of 

attel had been cited in support of the 
principle laid down by this Bill; but he 
contended that the views of old jurists, 
which, after all, were but the expression 
of a probable view of the construction of 
the various Courts in some possible and 
tentative instances, expressed it might 
be a couple of centuries ago, would form, 
in the changed circumstances of the 
years 1876-7, very little to guide our 
judgment in matters of the practical 
action of to-day. The views ot the old 
jurists—and it was only right to say that 
he individually had a profound respect 
for them—were altogether beside this 
question, except for the purpose of show- 
ing what was in their minds at the time 
they wrote. Nothing could be more 
clear than that in every case of this kind 
it must be left to the Court to determine 
what the decision ought to be upon the 
facts disclosed by the evidence, aided by 
the careful application of our own well- 
known principles of Maritime Law. He 
would warn them, moreover, that if they 
endeavoured to lay down new principles of 
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International Maritime Law, they would 
instantly be told—and most reasonably 
so—that, although they might be the best 
judges of their own position, other States 
claimed the like right to judge as to 
theirs. If they once admitted that each 
State was to be the arbiter for itself 
alone in matters of this kind, they would 
be rendering themselves liable and open 
to constant methods of retaliation. Each 
nation would immediately hold itself 
at liberty to act in the way which it con- 
sidered most suitable to its own interest, 
and there would be constant differences 
which, in the end, might, nay, probably 
would, be magnified into a casus belli. 
England, which had very considerable 
interests at stake, the largest Navy, and 
the most important Mercantile Marine 
in the world, ought to be especially 
careful how she, of all others, dealt 
with this subject. It was urged that 
questions of this kind had been conti- 
nually open. Granted; and more, he 
was free to say that he was very 
anxious that they should still keep the 
matter open very much as it was, until 
such time at least as some responsible 
Administration should see fit to deal 
with the question as a whole. If the 
Government could not see its way to 
undertake the matter, it would be far 
better to allow it to rest until they could 
find time to deal with it, since it was 
very improbable that a second Franconia 
case could arise for many years to come, 
if indeed for ever. This was, he thought, 
all the more necessary, because he 
doubted whether this Bill would even 
actually enable our several Courts to 
carry into effect the proposed jurisdic- 
tional legislation; or, if it did, he still 
thought the matter had better be left in 
the hands of those Courts. For all ma- 
ritime purposes three miles might now 
be taken as the well-understood limit 
within which vessels might use the water 
as a highway, and as a highway solely. 
Beyond that, they, as lawyers, had un- 
derstood that the sea was international ; 
and he ventured to think that it was far 
more advantageous to rest upon that 
broad principle, clear, well-defined, and 
comprehensive as it was, than to seek 
either to enlarge, or to restrict it by the 
closer language of enactment. If they 
could hereafter, as a Parliamentary mat- 
ter, in common with the legislation of 
other countries, and with a clear under- 
standing both at home and abroad, in 
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England—and with the assent of all the 
other civilized maritime States—deal 
with the question in a broader and more 
comprehensive spirit, he should be very 
glad to support any effort in that direc- 
tion ; but he thought that this Bill should 
not be passed in its present form. Again, 
there was another view of this matter, 
smaller in itself and of less importance, 
but of which the House must not lose 
sight, and to which he wished to call its 
attention for a moment. Along the 
whole of their coasts there were bays 
and indentations, where rights existed 
which belonged to several proprietors ; 
sometimes those rights had been granted, 
sometimes they had been bought, some- 
times they had been obtained by inclo- 
sure, and sometimes, again, they had 
been reclaimed by virtue of fortification 
walls or embankments against the sea. 
It was unnecessary to remind the House, 
too, that there were such things as pri- 
vate harbour rights, and rights of toll or 
fishery. He should like the House to 
consider seriously what might become of 
many of these rights if this Bill passed 
as it now stood. It would almost follow 
as a necessary corollary that there must 
be undue interference with many of such 
private rights if they made a line of de- 
marcation so distinct and definite as that 
proposed. He was merely anxious that 
they should not lose sight of this, which 
he might call the landward view of the 
case, although he did not for one moment 
lose sight of, or even underrate, the im- 
portance of the graver questions of mari- 
time rights or shipping interests. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that not only 
hon. Members of that House, but per- 
sons of all ranks in life, from the highest 
to the lowest, from the owner of a fishery 
to the fisherman himself, from the pro- 
prietor of the foreshore to the humblest 
gatherer of kelp and sea-weed, might 
have their rights on the one hand, or 
their business on the other, most se- 
riously interfered with by the present 
Bill. He had every reason to believe 
that there was already a known line 
acted upon by the Courts in reference to 
anything bearing upon the maritime 
jurisdiction of the Crown, whether civil 
or criminal, in this country ; and he was 
fully aware that the Courts were able to 
cope with any difficulty that might arise, 
and thus he thought it would be unwise, 
in the last degree, for the Legislature of 
this country, merely on account of the 
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views of its Judges having differed on 
one single subject like that of the Fran- 
conta, to seek to disturb the great princi- 
ples upon which our International Mari- 
time Law was based. At any rate, 
according to his humble opinion, it would 
be absolutely necessary before such a 
Bill as this became law, to have some 
provision on the face of it, excepting not 
only the rights of these private proprie- 
torships, but far more sedulously guard- 
ing even those of the Crown itself, which, 
notwithstanding the general understand- 
ing of the law saving those rights, were, 
he feared, in no small danger of being, 
by possibility, infringed: in short, the 
whole subject was far too large, in all 
its aspects, to be dealt with by that which, 
with all due deference to its promoters, 
he (Mr. Wheelhouse) could only consider 
as somewhat in the light of patchwork 
or piecemeal legislation. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, the subject 
seemed to be more fitted for a Court of 
Law than for the House of Commons, 
as the empty state of the benches at- 
tested. He opposed the second reading 
of the measure, because the Bill proposed 
to give extra-territorial jurisdiction to 
our Courts which no Act of Parliament 
could confer. There was no maxim 
more clear and certain in law than that 
which said that a State might pass what 
Acts it liked, so far as they did not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of its own ter- 
ritory ; but beyond that territory they 
had no power or authority at all. The 
ground of the judgment of the majority 
of the Court in the case of the Franconia 
was that foreign nations had never as- 
sented to a criminal jurisdiction within 
the three miles limit. It might, how- 
ever, be inferred that a certain extra- 
territorial jurisdiction was conceded to 
us by the general consent of nations, 
which gave us certain rights and 
powers in reference to the revenue, and 
to fiscal and police matters. In the 
event of the Bill becoming law, foreign 
countries would say that the sea was the 
open highway of nations, and that we 
might as well bring in a measure de- 
claring that we had extra - territorial 
jurisdiction over half the English Chan- 
nel. And if the Court was right, then, as 
far as the passage of a foreign ship from 
one country to another was concerned, 
the three miles limit conferred upon us 
no criminal jurisdiction whatever. The 
judgment given in the case of the Fran- 
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conta was now the law of the land, and 
the House of Commons not being a 
Court of Appeal it would be impossible 
to set it aside. Suppose, as he said, 
the Bill passed, defining the territorial 
jurisdiction of this country to be three 
miles from the coast, and that France, or 
Russia, or Germany objected to it, what 
could then be done? Nothing. They 
had no power to insist on their rights, 
and the present Bill would not remove 
the difficulty. If England claimed this 
right for herself, she was bound to give 
a similar right to other States, and he 
thought the people of this country would 
not like an English subject, who had 
committed an offence, say in French or 
Spanish waters, to be tried by French 
or Spanish law. He should therefore 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that this subject being of a purely legal 
character, perhaps, did not excite very 
great interest in the House, but still it 
was a very important matter, and deeply 
interested those who had studied it; and 
whatever might be the result of this dis- 
cussion, all who had listened to it must 
feel obliged to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) for having 
brought the subject under their notice. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
had devoted a large amount of time to 
the investigation of this question, and 
who had introduced this measure with 
much ability, had started with two main 
propositions—first, that a certain belt 
or zone of water round the coast was 
territorial water and formed part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions; and, secondly, 
that that belt or zone of water, being 
part of the territory of Her Majesty, 
Parliament had a right, by legislation, 
to give the Courts of the country juris- 
diction over it. He was bound to con- 
fess, notwithstanding all that had been 
advanced by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) and 
by the hon. and learned Member for West 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) that 
the hon. and leaned Member for Chat- 
ham had established both his propo- 
sitions. When they looked at the au- 
thorities the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had cited, it was abundantly clear that 
it was the recognized law of nations 
that there was a belt or zone of ocean 
which really and truly formed part of 
the State it adjoined — although some 
doubt was expressed as to the precise 
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width of that belt. That belt of ocean 
was subject to the easement of the right 
of free passage over it by the ships of 
every nation in the world; but subject 
to that easement it formed part of the 
territory of the country whose shores it 
washed. If that were so, then it was 
equally clear that Parliament had the 
right by enactments to give the Courts 
of this country jurisdiction over it. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
had cited authorities—some very ancient 
ones—which commanded our respect ; 
but in his opinion it was unnccessary to 


cite authorities on the point, because the | 


law in reference to it had recently been 
declared in the Franconia case. When 
that case was examined, it would be 
found that the great bulk of the Judges 
who decided it were of opinion that the 
belt of ocean to which he had referred 
was the territory of the State whose 
shores it adjoined. The difference of 
opinion that arose in that case was, as 
to whether the Acts of Henry VIII. and 
George III. gave jurisdiction over that 
belt to the Court of Admiralty to deal 
with offences committed within its limits 
by foreign subjects on foreign ships ; 
and it was the opinion of the majority 
of the Judges that those Acts had not 
conferred such power upon that Court. 
But, in reference to the vital question 
raised to-day, whether the three miles 
belt of water surrounding this country 
formed part of the dominion of Her 
Majesty, and whether the Legislature 
had power to confer jurisdiction over it 
upon our Courts of Law, the great ma- 
jority of the Judges were agreed. Six 
out of the thirteen learned Judges who 
ultimately delivered judgment in that 
case were certainly agreed, because they 
expressed an opinion that this belt was 
not only the territory of this country, 
but that the Court of Admiralty had 
jurisdiction over it under the Acts of 
Henry VIII. and George III., and that 
the Central Criminal Court, to whom 
the jurisdiction of that Court had been 
transferred, had authority to convict the 
defendant of the crime of manslaugter. 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush, Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice 
Field agreed with the minority of the 
Judges to the extent that they thought 
that the belt of water was British terri- 
tory; but they did not think that the 
Acts to which he had referred gave the 
jurisdiction claimed to the Court of Ad- 
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miralty. They, however, expressed their 
opinion that the Legislature of this 
country could confer that jurisdiction 
upon our Courts if it thought fit to do 
so. The Lord Chief Justice, in his most 
masterly judgment, said that, in his 
opinion, the consent of nations had 
established that this portion of the 
ocean was the territory of this coun- 
try; but that the Acts in question 
had not given the Court of Admiralty 
jurisdiction over it, although they had 
power to do so. And the same view was 
taken by Mr. Justice Lush. The two 
propositions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham were therefore es- 
tablished by the judgment in that case, 
and it was unnecessary to cite other 
authorities on the point. If any further 
authority, however, were required in 
support of them, it would be found in 
the provisions of the Hovering Acts, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. But although 
he was of opinion that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had fully established 
his two propositions, it by no means fol- 
lowed that he should be prepared to 
support the second reading of this Bill, 
which he did not think would satisfac- 
torily remedy the defect in our law 
which had been brought into notice in 
the Franconia case. There were several 
objections to the measure, some of a 
minor and some of an extremely impor- 
tant character. The hon. and learned 
Member proposed to give jurisdiction 
over the belt of ocean within a limit of 
three miles from our shores to the Court 
of Admiralty, and also to the Courts of 
the different counties adjoining that belt. 
That was a provision which it was im- 
possible to carry into practice, because 
it would be very difficult indeed to de- 
termine in many cases which Court 
would have jurisdiction over an offence 
committed within the three mile limit, 
and also because it would be inconve- 
nient to set up conflicting jurisdiction on 
the part of the Courts in the different 
counties with that of the Court of Admi- 
ralty. The objection to this provision 
became more apparent when it was re- 
collected that the operation of this mea- 
sure was intended to extend to all the 
possessions of Her Majesty in all parts 
of the world; because no one would 
know what kind of Courts this jurisdic- 
tion would be conferred upon in some of 
our distant possessions: Another objec- 
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tion to the Bill was that it proposed to 
lay down by statute that our jurisdiction 
extended only to a distance of three 
miles from our shores. He thought that 
would be unfortunate and embarrass- 
ing. Opinions on the subject of the 
limit of territorial waters were con- 
flicting—indeed, history showed it be a 
shifting one. It had at one time been 
held that the limit was as much as was 
covered by the range of cannon; but if 
the range of artillery were to be accepted 
as the basis upon which that limit was to 
be fixed, it was obvious that with the 
enormous range of modern guns, three 
miles would not be a sufficient breadth 
for the belt. The hon. and learned 
Member appeared to forget that there 
were places in the world, such as Gib- 
raltar, where British territory was within 
six miles of a foreign territory across the 
Strait, and in such a case it would be 
impossible to fix the limit at three miles. 
He thought, therefore, that this acknow- 
ledgment on our part that our jurisdic- 
tion only extended for three miles from 
our coasts would not be a very happy 
one for us to make. It would be unwise 
to lay down a hard-and-fast line of three 
miles if it were possible to attain the 
desired object without doing so. Another 
defect in the Bill was, that it made no 
provision with regard to the bays on 
our coasts. His hon. and learned Friend 
by this Bill dealt not only with England, 
Treland, and Scotland, but with the 
dominions of Her Majesty all over the 
world. He (the Attorney General) did 
not say that the Parliament of this coun- 
try had not the power to legislate for 
the dominions of Her Majesty wherever 
they might be, and whether or not they 
possessed provincial Legislatures. He 
knew that during the discussion of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, when called 
upon somewhat suddenly, he ventured to 
assert his belief that the Legislature of 
this country had the right to legislate for 
the foreign dominions of Her Majesty, he 
was met by avery flat contradiction from 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), and 
—he was going to say to his horror, but 
that would be too strong an expression 
—to his sorrow his hon. and learned 
Friend was backed up by the very 
weighty authority of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt). He did not assert cor- 
rectness at the time, but he had since 
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discovered that in the proposition he 
laid down he was perfectly right, and 
his hon. and learned Friends wrong. 
But, although the Parliament of this 
country had a right to legislate for 
foreign dominions of Her Majesty, even 
if provincial Legislatures were estab- 
lished in them, it might not be prudent 
to do so. By obstinately pursuing such 
a course in the case of the Colonies 
in America, we unfortunately severed 
America from this country. He ad- 
mitted that, owing to the state of the 
law as it had been declared by the Court 
of Appeal, it might be desirable to legis- 
late on this subject ; but he thought that 
before such legislation was embarked 
upon it would be wise and politic to 
consult the principal States of Kurope— 
and, in fact, of the world—with reference 
to their view as to the limitation of the 
extent of territorial waters. He thought 
it would be desirable to ascertain what 
laws were in existence in other States on 
the subject. Before we legislated for 
the dominions of Her Majesty—for the 
Colonies, for India, for Canada, for 
Australia—it would be wise to ascertain 
what were the views of the inhabitants 
of those Colonies with respect to this 
matter, and what were the laws already 
in force among them, in order that we 
might know that the legislation which 
we should propose would not clash with 
those laws. He thought that before we 
embarked upon legislation it was essen- 
tial that there should be some sort of 
agreement among the principal nations 
of the world with regard to this subject. 
If that was to be done, it could not be 
done by a private Member. A private 
Member had not the means of obtaining 
information from foreign Governments 
or from the Colonies. No one was more 
competent than his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham to in- 
troduce a measure on this subject, and 
no one was more persistent than he; but 
the difficulties in the way were too great 
even for his hon. and learned Friend 
with all his resolution to grapple with. 
Her Majesty’s Government were consi- 
dering what steps should be adopted 
with regard to this subject, and he hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would leave 
the further management of this difficult 
and delicate matter in the hands of the 
Government, in which he was aware his 
hon. and learned Friend had thorough 
confidence, 











Str HENRY JAMES joined in the 
request made by the Attorney General 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham, that he would leave the con- 
sideration of this difficult subject in the 
hands of the Government. If the sub- 
ject was to be legislatively dealt with as 
a claim put forward on behalf of the 
Crown, it should be done by the respon- 
sible Representatives of the Crown. It 
was impossible to leave this matter in 
the unsatisfactory state in which it had 
been left by the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would deal with this matter, 
if not this Session, at all events early 
next Session. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that though he 
quite sympathized with the objects of 
the Bill, he thought it was not the 
moment to push this question. There 
were practical considerations of much 
greater importance than anything con- 
nected with the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal. There might be reasonable 
difference of opinion about the Franconia 
case; but he (Mr. Mac Iver) thought 
there was none as regarded the equal 
treatment of British vessels and their 
foreign competitors in matters of ordi- 
nary trade while actually in our ports. 
He deprecated insisting upon compara- 
tive trifles, and thought that the British 
shipowner’s right to equal treatment in 
matters really important might be pre- 
judiced by seeming to rest upon the less 
tenable ground taken in this Bill. He 
(Mr. Mac Iver) did not care much about 
criminal jurisdiction in territorial waters, 
nor about the merely legal questions in- 
volved; but he wanted to see foreign 
vessels subjected to the same jurisdiction 
as British vessels, in mercantile matters, 
while actually within our ports. 

Mr. MARTEN said, the subject was 
one that bristled with difficulties. As 
the Bill proposed to deal with it, it did 
what we ought not to do, and left undone 
what we ought todo. It was true that 
we might, by legislation, enforce our 
jurisdiction within our own territorial 
waters, but other nations were equally at 
liberty to make their own regulations 
over their limits. If a crime were com- 
mitted in a foreign ship 10 or 20 miles 
beyond the three miles limit, we should 
have no remedy. The true remedy 
would be to enact that where any injury 
to persons or property was committed in 
a ship on the high seas, the offence should 
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be deemed to have been committed at 
the place where the injury was received. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham would accept the view of 
the Government, and withdraw the Bill, 
He hoped also that the Government 
would deal with this subject comprehen- 
sively. 

Mr. GORST said, he could not resist 
the appeal of the Attorney General, and 
mal withdraw the Bill. On a question 
of this gravity and magnitude he did not 
think he should have been treating the 
House respectfully if he had made a 
speech without laying a Bill before them, 
He trusted the Government would deal 
with this subject with the least possible 
delay. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[{Bm1 41.] 


(Mr. Anderson, Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. 
M‘Laren, Mr. Orr Ewing.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Recond Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: Itis to give to married women in 
Scotland the same privileges as those 
possessed in England—in fact, to extend 
to Scotland some of the protection given 
in 1870 by the Act passed through Par- 
liament mainly through the exertions 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Recorder of London. The object of 
the Bill, briefly described, is simply to 
enable a woman, even if she is married, 
to call her own her own. The law on 
this matter in Scotland is exceedingly 
bad. The only protection a married 
woman has for her property or her earn- 
ings is through a Court, and then it is 
only given in the case of a wife who has 
been deserted by herhusband. ‘The re- 
sult of this state of the law is that un- 
pleasant husbands, who would be far 
better away, do not desert their wives, 
but remain within reach, and so get hold 
of their earnings whenever it suits them. 
As for protection of property, there is 
none at all. The state of the law would 
be absolutely intolerable if it were not 
for the fact that bad husbands are the 








exception and not the rule. The pro- 
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tection orders obtained in the Court are 
an insufficient protection. Itis a very 
invidious thing for a wife to apply to the 
Court for protection against her husband, 
and she.would submit toa great amount 
of injustice before she does it. For that 
reason I think her property ought to be 
made her own by common law, and that 
she should have the remedies of the 
common law to protect her rights. At 
present our state of law is actually a 
bribe, and offers a large premium to un- 
principled men to endeavour to get 
wealthy young women to run away with 
them. If men can induce girls to do 
that, probably there are no marriage 
settlements, and the result is that as 
soon as they have married, the personal 
property of the woman, and all that will 
subsequently come to her, becomes the 
husband’s. Real estate does not be- 
come the property of a husband in this 
way, but he can deal as he chooses with 
the revenues, though he cannot make 
away with the property. He may thus, 
if he turns out a bad husband, dissipate 
all his wife’s personal property—gamble 
it away, spend it in riotous living, spend 
it on mistresses if he likes; and even 
this greater iniquity may happen—he 
may will it away, and it may transpire 
that the wife, when she finds herself a 
widow, may also find that her husband 
has willed away her property to his mis- 
tress, and that she herself retains but a 
widow’s portion of that which was really 
and entirely her own. Whether that 
depth of infamy is reached or not, the 
relatives of the husband come in and 
take away a share of that which was her 
property. This law is a remnant of the 
old Roman law, by which a woman was 
simply the chattel of her husband, and 
not entitled to hold anything of her own 
—by which the woman and her posses- 
sions passed into the ownership of the 
husband. We have changed that in the 
matter of sentiment, and the time has 
now arrived when it should be changed 
in the matter of law as regards property. 
It seems anomalous that we should con- 
sider a woman because she is married 
incapable of administering or dealing 
with her property. So long as she is a 
spinster she is able to deal with it, but 
the moment she becomes a wife she is 
incapable of doing so; and then, again, 
the moment she becomes a widow she is 
once more able to deal with it. Married 
life in Scotland is thus dealt with as if it 
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were a state either of temporary insanity 
or a term of penal servitude, for it is 
only lunatics and felons who are similarly 
incapacitated from dealing with their 
roperty. All civilized nations except 
Reotland have changed this law long 
ago. Itis 30 years ago since America 
relaxed it in some of the States, and I 
believe now that all the States, or nearly 
all of them, deal with the property of 
married women in the most liberal 
manner, and that most of those Judges 
who were opposed to the change are of 
opinion that it has worked extremely well. 
In our own Colonies we have worked 
in the same liberal way. It is 20 years 
since the law was relaxed in Upper 
Canada. Seven years ago Victoria re- 
laxed it, and England did the same a 
similar time back; but still the law in 
Scotland remains unchanged. That 
would not have been the case if women 
had had a little more influence in the 
matter of our legislation, and I appeal 
therefore to those hon. Members who 
vote against giving women the franchise, 
and I say itis doubly incumbent on them 
to show that they are willing to protect 
the property of women, and save them 
from every possible injustice, seeing that 
they refuse to allow them to have some 
share in the legislation by which they 
are to be bound. The English law of 
1870, although it made considerable 
progress in the way of protecting the 
property of married women, was not 
sufficient. So much was that the case 
that Lord Coleridge is about to intro- 
duce a measure into the other House, 
which in duetime no doubt will be here, 
for remedying the defects in the English 
law. The English law affords protection 
in these respects—it gives married women 
all their wages and earnings, and all 
the investments they have been able to 
make out of these. It protects for her 
all deposits in savings banks, all moneys 
in the funds above £20, and all shares 
and debentures in joint-stock companies 
and benefit societies. It protects all the 
personal property, however large, that 
may come to her intestate, and all real 
property, however large, that she may 
receive in the same way. There is a 
strange anomaly here, however, because 
where the property does not come intes- 
tate—that is to say, if it is bequeathed 
to her—then the husband gets all except 
£200 personalty. This is a strange 
anomaly, for which I cannot account. 











Under the Act to which I refer a mar- 
ried woman can insure her own life or 
can insure her husband’s life for her own 
benefit ; she can maintain actions at law, 
and exercise all the rights of property. 
Further than this, under the English Act 
a husband is no longer liable for his 
wife’s debts except to such an extent as 
he may have received property from her. 
That is one of the provisions I have in- 
troduced into the Bill. The other pro- 
visions I will briefly describe. After the 
passing of the Act women are to have a 
separate estate in their movable pro- 
perty, and the rents arising from real 
property are also kept separate. Mar- 
riages contracted before the passing of the 
Act are to be exempt from its provisions, 
except with regard to property vesting 
after the Act passed. There is, however, 
a provision that in the case of marriages 
before the passing of the Act, married 
people may come under the Act volun- 
tarily on giving a certain notice and 
sufficiently guarding the rights of cre- 
ditors. The 5th clause arranges for the 
protection of the earnings of married 
women, and is very much as in the 
English law ; and the 6th provides that 
upon the wife’s death the rights of the 
husband and the rights of the children 
shall be the same in regard to the sepa- 
rate estate of the wife as they would have 
been if the estate had not been taken 
away from the husband. The husband 
will no longer be liable for the ante- 
nuptial debts of his wife, except so far 
as he has received property from her. 
The wife’s estate will be liable to house- 
hold expenses, but there will be no in- 
terference with ante-nuptial contracts ; 
and the real effect will be to give to 
those who are so imprudent as to marry 
without ante-nuptial contracts, some- 
thing of the same protection as if such 
contracts had been made. If, therefore, 
a rich girl runs away, and gets into the 
hands of a man whom her friends con- 
sider dangerous, they may exercise their 
influence over her to get her to create a 
separate trust, which she will have 
power to do, and in that way they would 
save her property from the husband. 
The Bill will also save the property of 
those people who are of a class who, 
from not having property at the time of 
marriage, do not usually have ante- 
nuptial contracts, but who afterwards 
may become possessed of property. 
More than all, however, it will protect 
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those wives who belong to that class 
who never have ante-nuptial contracts 
at all—the poor or earning classes. It 
is, however, only right that they should 
receive the protection which the Bill 
will give them for such earnings as they 
may be able to make. In short, the 
Bill gives nothing to any woman that 
her parents might not have given her by 
an ante-nuptial contract. I have no 
doubt every hon. Member of the House 
when one of his daughters marries, 
takes care that she has an ante-uuptial 
contract, and what are these made for. 
They are made only in order to escape 
from the present state of the law, and I 
maintain that this is an absolute and 
conclusive proof that the present state 
of the law is bad and intolerable. I 
think we are shut up to the conclusion 
that it really is bad. If it is not bad, 
why do we all try to escape from it? 
We ought to prevent people from enter- 
ing into ante-nuptial contracts, because 
if the existing state of the law is good, 
we ought not to allow it to be evaded. 
As we seem shut up to that conclusion, 
I hope this Bill may be permitted to 
pass its second reading without any op- 
position at all. In case any Amend- 
ments are proposed in Committee, I 
shall, of course, be glad to take them 
into consideration; but I trust the 
House will now endorse the principle of 
the measure by reading it a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. MONTGOMERIE said, he was 
unable to assent to the proposal that the 
Bill should be read a second time with- 
out any opposition. The Bill entirely 
altered the relations between husband 
and wife in Scotland, where married 
women possessed rights which were 
wholly unknown to the law of England. 
The wife in Scotland had a share during 
and after the life of the husband to the 
goods in common; and in regard to 
heritable property she also had her 
rights. When she married, her husband, 
it was true, had the administration of 
her property; but, after her decease, 
her next-of-kin, whether they were her 
children or not, received her share of 
the ds in communion, and on her 
husband’s death she had a right to 
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one-third of the property in life-rent 
which he had held during his life. Her 
identity was not sunk, as in England, 
in that of her husband. He objected to 
making a woman entirely independent 
of her husband. By the 1st section of 
the Bill the husband’s jus mariti was 
wholly taken away as to moveables. 
Although there were bad husbands, they 
were happily the exception; but under 
this measure husbands would in no case 
have the right of administering the 
estates of their wives. He could con- 
ceive nothing more likely to create dis- 
agreements in a family than a divided 
empire in which the husband on the one 
side spent his property as he pleased, and 
the wife on the other side spent hers as 
she pleased. Again, the 8th clause made 
the wife’s personal estate liable for do- 
mestic expenditure—which was not de- 
fined—however incurred; but the first 
responsibility for those debts was thrown 
on the husband’s estate, and it was only 
in so far as that might be insufficient to 
satisfy them that the wife’s estate came 
under liability. The best clause was the 
5th for protecting the earnings of mar- 
ried women ; and if it was fairly worked 
out there would be little objection to the 
measure, provided the other clauses were 
so modified as to leave the husband that 
administration of the property in common 
to which he was at present entitled, and 
which was advantageous to the good 
government of any family. He admitted, 
however, the necessity of making some 
alteration in the existing law. There 
were bad wives as well as bad husbands, 
and he did not wish to give bad wives 
the same power that bad husbands pos- 
sessed at present. Unless the Bill were 
to be greatly modified, he should deem 
it his duty to vote against the second 
reading. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as the hon. 
and learned Member for North Ayrshire 
(Mr. Montgomerie) had admitted that 
some change in the law was required, it 
was not necessary to go into the alleged 
defects of the Bill at the present stage. 
The hon. and learned Member, while 
conceding that changes ought to be 
made in the law, contended that great 
changes ought also to be made in the 
Bill. The latter, however, was a ques- 
tion for consideration in Committee, and 
if the Bill should reach that stage, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) would be willing to 
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adopt any reasonable Amendments the 
Lord Advocate might suggest. It had 
been admitted that bad Sesheois were 
happily few; but laws were made for 
wrongdoers and not for honest men. If 
there were husbands who abused the 
property of their wives, a law ought to 
be passed to remedy the evil. In Scot- 
land, a woman, on the death of her 
husband who died intestate, was entitled 
to one-third of the moveable property, 
and to one-third of the rents of the real 
property. No will could deprive her of 
this right. In that respect his country- 
women had the advantage of their 
English sisters. It was not right to say 
that if a woman had brought a large 
fortune to her husband she should not 
be entitled to take away more than one- 
third of property that had been her own? 
Why should her husband’s family have 
a right to take two-thirds? He thought 
the principles of the Bill were most just. 
and as there seemed a general agree- 
ment that the law of Scotland should be 
assimilated to that of England on cer- 
tain less important matters, he should 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
Of course he reserved to himself the 
right to consider Amendments in Com- 
mittee; but he did not think it would 
be wise to take up the time of the House 
by going into a long discussion of the 
Bill on the present occasion. 

Mr. ORR EWING was understood to 
say that the Bill had been facetiously 
described as a measure for taking the 
breeks off the man and putting them on 
the woman. The Bill was not quite so 
radical as all that. What his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow wished 
to do was to make the presumption of 
the law the same as if there had been 
an ante-nuptial contract. This Bill 
would give power to a woman, if her 
husband misconducted himself, to have 
possession of the property which be- 
longed to her. The Bill might be so 
modified in Committee as to be made a 
practical and useful measure, and he 
trusted the Government would consent 
to the second reading. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, no doubt 
it would be possible to amend the Bill 
in Committee, so as to make it a good 
Bill; but he thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) and the other hon. Gentlemen whose 
names were on the back of the Bill 
would have exercised a wiser discretion 
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if they had brought in the Bill in a 
form which all hon. Members could un- 
reservedly support. The Bill in its pre- 
sent form he could not unreservedly 
support, because it would make the law 
of Scotland very different from that of 
England as it was settled in 1870. He 
granted the hon. Gentleman’s contention 
that the law of England, as settled in 
1870, was not exactly what we could 
wish it to be. That he most fully ad- 
mitted; but he thought that the passing 
of a law with regard to Scotland, which 
should be in some respects a better law 
than the law of England, would be less 
advantageous than assimilating the two 
laws at the present time and amending 
both. Therefore, he should not be in- 
clined to support the second reading of 
the Bill, unless he understood from Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
only support it upon the understanding 
that it was to be so altered in Committee 
as to make the Scotch law correspond 
with the English law. When the laws 
of the two countries as regarded married 
women’s property were made the same, 
a Bill might be broughtin for amending 
both the laws; but it was undesirable to 
introduce greater confusion in the laws 
of the two countries by passing this 
measure as it stood. 

Mr. MARK STEWART thought the 
arguments advanced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Elgin Burghs were worthy 
of attention. No one could deny that 
in Scotland great hardships were often- 
times inflicted on married women by the 
existing law. It would be easy to give 
many illustrations of this, and to make 
along statement on thesubject. The hard- 
ship was more frequently incurred in the 
case of persons who had not the means 
or the opportunity of having lengthy 
marriage contracts drawn up before 
marriage, and therefore such persons 
required some protection. It might be 
possible to amend the present Bill in 
Committee of the Whole House; but his 
opinion was that it would be better to 
refer it to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thought they were deeply indebted to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow for bringing this Bill to the extent 
at least to which it went in the direction 
of assimilating the law of Scotland to 
that of England. They were not bound 
to tie themselves down by too strict a 
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line, because it must appear to many 
that there were circumstances in the 
case which required separate considera- 
tion. The law of Scotland differed from 
that of England, and when they made 
any alteration they were bound to con- 
sider to what extent the interests of the 
people of Scotland required a different 
treatment. One point alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Ayrshire was as to 
the rights of wives to the personal pro- 
ris of their husbands. He (Sir 

dward Oolebrooke) was under the im- 
pression that the law did already give 
them that right; and if it was not so, 
he thought it time it should be amended. 
A wife might not have contributed in 
any degree to the property during her 
husband’s lifetime, and yet she and her 
relatives shared it on his death. This 
required to be remedied. He objected 
entirely to that part of the Bill which 
went beyond the law of England, which 
denied the claims of a wife until other 
claims were satisfied. If there was not 
to be joint-stock, let them be separately 
liable, and do not let the wife fall 
back on the husband’s property. There 
were spending wives as well as spend- 
ing husbands, and separation of in- 
terest ought to be an offence against the 
law. He would only say, in support of 
the suggestions of another hon. Mem- 
ber, that this was a Bill that might 
fairly go to a Select Committee. If so 
many points as had been referred to in 
that debate were to be brought before a 
Committee of the Whole House, he 
thought his hon. Friend had little 
chance of carrying his Bill through; 
but if it was sent to a Select Committee 
it might be put into a form that would 
enable it to pass this Session. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE: Perhaps the 
House will permit me to make a faw ob- 
servations on this subject from that which 
may be denominated an English lawyer’s 
standpoint. So far as the law of both 
countries is concerned, that of England, 
however satisfactory to Englishmen, may 
undoubtedly be improved. I do not say 
that it is not right that the Scotch should 
have some of the powers they possess ; 
but what I wish to provide for is, that 
in dealing with the civil rights of both 
countries, appertaining to married per- 
sons, there should be one general prac- 
tice—or, at any rate, one general idea— 
for the whole, so that England and 
Scotland may be brought much closer in 
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accord than they are at this moment. 
Certain I am that I speak my own 
heartfelt sentiments, and I have every 
reason to believe that I also express 
those of a very large number of other 
eople, when I state to the House that 
, individually, have often felt great 
pain—pain, I am sure, shared by all 
sensible persons—when we have seen 
the scandal, or something very closely 
approximating to the scandal, that a 
person should be legitimate by the law 
of the one country, and become illegiti- 
mate immediately that he crosses the 
Border. And this, considering the 
question in its merely personal aspect, 
but how much more intensified is the 
practical evil, whenever questions of 
successior or inheritance arise—as they 
must constantly do—out of such a state 
of things? Let us by all means en- 
deavour to obtain an assimilation of 
the law of one country to that of the 
other, if possible, and I cannot but 
think and hope that this object may be 
satisfactorily gained. No one can doubt 
that there are clauses in the proposed 
Bill, for example, the 5th and the 8th, 
which are absolutely necessary. It is 
not only right, but itis fair, just, and 
equitable that where the wife is com- 
pelled, by force of domestic circum- 
stances, to become the bread-winner of 
the family that she should be entitled to 
take care of her own earnings; but 
while admitting this, I must confess that 
I should think it very injudicious indeed 
to give a married woman sole controlover 
all her property, and by so doing to 
make her, practically, independent of 
her husband in every sense of the word, 
ewes seeing that the effect of this 
Bill as it now stands, should it become 
law, would be to entitle the married 
woman to insist upon the husband pro- 
viding out of, and it may be entirely ex- 
hausting any resources strictly his own 
for the conjoint wants and requirements 
of his wife and family, and indeed his 
whole domestic ménage, before he could 
make any property of the lady’s avail- 
able for that end, even if he could 
ever put a finger upon it, which under 
the proposed legislation I see much 
reason to doubt. I know quite well that 
such a state of matters would not be 
tolerated in this country for a moment, 
and, therefore, I think it unwise to go 
80 far as this Bill does, to promote such 
a condition of things in Scotland. On 
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the other hand, if we can only so assimi- 

late the marriage law of both countries 

as to remove inequalities and anomalies 

on the one side or the other, it will un- 
uestionably be a step in the right 
irection. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, in re- 
ference to this Bill, I desire to say, first 
of all, that I am of opinion that some 
alteration ought to be made on the law 
of Scotland with regard to the estate of 
a wife; and in the second place, that 
any alteration so made should be on the 
lines of the English measure of 1870. 
With reference to the Bill now before 
the House—I should certainly not have 
dreamt of opposing any Bill brought 
into this House with a view of effecting 
a change in the law of that character ; 
but if it had not been for the explana- 
tions given by those who have brought in 
the present measure and those who have 
supported it in this debate, who have 
frankly stated that they do not intend to 
press the Bill to the extreme point that 
it reaches, I should have been disposed to 
ask the opinion of the House as to read- 
ing the Bill a second time. But after the 
expressions of opinion which have found 
utterance from one side of the House and 
the qualified approval expressed on the 
other, I do not conceive it would be proper 
to offer opposition to the measure being 
read a second time. At the same time 
the House will allow me to make one or 
two observations as to the amendment of 
the law of Scotland, and as to the man- 
ner in which this very delicate and intri- 
cate subject should be approached. I 
do not refer to what appeared to me to 
be the somewhat strained advocacy of the 
hon. Memberfor Glasgow (Mr.Anderson), 
founded upon the supposed frequency of 
the abduction, or something like that, of 
rich heiresses by penniless gentlemen, 
who afterwards spend their fortunes. I 
doubt whether that evil prevails to 
any great extent in Scotland, or that 
there is any feeling in respect to pro- 
perty rights which would induce married 
women to feel themselves in the position 
of criminals or lunatics, or that anyone en- 
tering into matrimonial relations incurs 
in the slightest degree the charge of in- 
sanity. 1t is necessary in reviewing the 
relation of spouses in Scotland, and the 
obligations that are intimately connected 
with them, to see which of them do and 
which do not exist in the law of Eng- 
land. Whenever there is no marriage 
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contract in England the husband can 
leave his wife penniless and disinherit 
his family. In Scotland, if the husband 
has a fortune, his wife takes by law a 
certain portion of it—the husband by his 
marriage comes under the obligation at 
common law to leave his wife one-half 
of his moveable estate if there be no 
children, and one-third if there be issue 
of the marriage. This obligation rests 
upon him, and in order to enable him 
to perform it, he is allowed to a great 
extent to obtain control over his wife’s 
estate. I should be sorry to approach 
any alteration in this state of the law 
from the point of view suggested by my 
hon. Friend the senior Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren). I cannot regard 
the change of law in this respect as in- 
tended solely to counteract the designs of 
bad husbands. On the contrary, it has 
appeared to me that you will get a great 
many cases of no marriage contract 
where both spouses were perfectly well 
behaved to each other and under no 
imputation, and men must be provided 
for by a rule of common law. Those 
who are familiar with the law are per- 
fectly aware of that circumstance; and 
it rather occurs to me that the proper 
principle to legislate upon in this case 
is to make a fair and equitable dis- 
position of the property between the 
spouses and the children in cases 
where there is no contract. There are 
bad fathers as well as bad husbands, 
and it is desirable that certain rules 
should exist for the apportionment of an 
estate in the event of a will not being 
made. I wish to point out what the 
effect of this Bill will be—and that may 
be summed up in a single sentence. 
It gives toa married woman the same 
control over her estate after marriage as 
she had before, and gives no more con- 
trol to the husband. He has not even 
control over his wife ; and any designing 
person who gets control over the wife 
may divert her property from her hus- 
band and family to himself. In that 
case it would subvert the ordinary rela- 
tions of man and wife. It would create 
an Empress and a slave, instead of an 
Emperor and a slave, as is said to exist 
at present. The Bill would deprive the 
husband of all control over his wife’s 
expenditure, and would give to the wife 
the power—which he hoped none but 
bad wives would exercise—of incurring 
any amount of domestic expense, which 
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the husband’s estate would be liable for 
in the first instance; while her estate 
would not be liable except there was a 
proved deficiency in her husband’s estate 
to meet the debts. Even then the lady 
has the best of it, because the husband 
must pay in the first instance, and his 
estate might be exhausted before a 
penny of the lady’s could be touched; 
and the husband might be sent to prison, 
while the wife would be exempt from 
personal diligence. I have ventured to 
refer to one or two matters, but I wish 
to be understood that I have not referred 
to them for the purpose of opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, but because 
I wish to make it perfectly understood 
that the Government gives its assent on 
the understanding that the Bill is sub- 
stantially to be on the lines of the Eng- 
lish Bill, and that we are not to discuss 
these extreme questions which have been 
alluded to to-day. With regard to the 
Committee on the Bill, I may state that 
I have been in communication with the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the second 
reading, and I am glad to say that he 
concurs with me in thinking that the 
Committee should not be taken until 
such time as the legal bodies of Scot- 
land, who are greatly interested in the 
matter, and are possessed of much better 
information in regard to the practical 
working of the present system than we 
can have, have had an opportunity of 
considering this Bill, and favouring us 
with their opinions. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
came down to the House to-night pre- 
pared to vote against the Bill, and he 
must confess that he was rather sorry 
he should not have an opportunity of 
doing so. It did seem to him that the 
learned Lord Advocate had given excel- 
lent reasons why the Bill should not be 
accepted by the House. He thought 
that if this Bill was to pass it would 
simply amount to this—that marriage 
would be reduced to men and women 
“‘chumming”’ together without any com- 
munity of goods or community of in- 
terests. He had seen a good deal of the 
operation of a law of that kind, for the 
law which it was now proposed to intro- 
duce into Scotland was simply the 
Mohammedan law. According to the 
Mohammedan law, a woman after mar- 
riage occupied exactly the same position 
as if she were single. He had seen 
the operation of that law in India, and 
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he was bound to say that it worked 
very ill. Marriage was simply a civil 
contract according to Mohammedan law. 
Husband and wife were constantly 
squabbling and constantly going to law 
It followed almost of necessity that 
Mohammedan law afforded facilities for 
dissolving marriages; because if a man 
was bound to live with a woman under 
these conditions, the man would rebel, 
and would naturally insist that, as other 
contracts were dissolved at will, marriage 
should also be dissolved in the same 
manner. He was altogether opposed to 
this Bill as it stood at present, but he 
thought, after what the learned Lord 
Advocate had said, it was in safe and 
good hands, and if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought fit to give a second 
reading to the measure, he should not 
take it on himself to oppose it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it ap- 
peared to him that the arguments which 
had been used against this measure 
would apply equally to the Act of 1870. 
The Act of 1870 gave security to married 
women for their earnings ;—in fact, it ap- 
peared to be carried to a greater extent 
than was anticipated when the Act was 
passed, because he observed in a case 
before the Law Courts the other day it 
was decided that a married woman was 
entitled to keep a racehorse separate 
from her husband, and to have the earn- 
ings of that racehorse for her separate 
use. As regarded separate property 
other than the earnings of a married 
woman, the Act of 1870 was in a very 
confused and complicated state. For 
instance, if property came to a married 
woman by descent, then it became hers 
absolutely for her separate use; but if 
property was left to her by will under 
her name as a married woman, then it 
went to the husband, unless the will pro- 
vided that the property should be for 
her separate use. He ventured to say 
that the Act of 1870 was an incomplete 
measure, and that it would be very un- 
wise to tie themselves down to its exact 
words. He presumed his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow felt that in ex- 
tending the provisions of the Act of 1870 
to Scotland it would be reasonable to 
review that Act, and see whether they 
might not go beyond that Act and secure 
a greater meed of justice to the married 
women of Scotland. He ventured to 
suggest that the Bill should be read a 
second time and referred to a Select 
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Committee— that Committee to take 
into consideration the present state of 
the law of Scotland, and how far it 
would be wise to go beyond the Act of 
1870. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he could not 
understand the argument of his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
inasmuch as the hon. Gentleman was 
one of the original promoters of this 
class of legislation in the House. He 
wished to point out that the Bill of 1870 
was a very different thing to the Act of 
1870. The Bill as first introduced was 
a Bill very much on the lines of the pre- 
sent Bill. The original Bill consisted 
of 25 clauses, of which 22 were rejected— 
so that the Government in consenting to 
the second reading of the present Bill 
did not commit themselves to so entire a 
revolution in matrimonial relations as 
the hon. Member for Glasgow contem- 
plated. The only clauses of the present 
Bill which corresponded with the Act of 
1870 were the 5th, 7th, and 8th. He 
trusted the House would remember what 
the learned Lord Advocate had already 
stated—namely, that in assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill the Govern- 
ment were not in any way pledging 
themselves to the adoption of the measure 
in its present shape, because if it was 
insisted that the Government were to 
pledge themselves, he should be inclined 
to vote against the second reading. He 
understood, however, there was no such 
intention, and that they were merely 
proposing on the present occasion to en- 
deavour to remedy the state of things in 
Scotland according to the lines of the 
Act of 1870. ‘ 

Mr. ANDERSON said, as there was 
no opposition to the second reading of 
this measure, he had no right to reply; 
but he hoped the House would allow 
him to say that if the hon. Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Raikes) proposed to 
eliminate 22 clauses out of his Bill of 10 
clauses, he thought it would be a very 
difficult matter. He certainly was not 
disposed to fight for extreme measures ; 
but surely, when there were such bad 
provisions in the Act of 1870 as had 
been alluded to in the debate, it was 
admissible to amend them in bringing 
in a Bill for Scotland. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I should 
not have risen, Sir, if it had not been for 
the observations which fell from the 


‘sey Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
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Lefevre). The hon. Member wants in 
Committee to go beyond the Act of 1870; 
and I can only say that it is utterly 
against the understanding which we have 
come to. To such a proposal as that I 
am prepared to give my opposition. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he only 
suggested that the Committee should 
inquire whether it was desirable to go 
beyond the Act of 1870. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I am not 
prepared to go beyond that Act, and 
that is the understanding which has 
been arrived at. I do not think that 
the country would for one moment assent 
to such a measure as that now before 
the House—at least in its present shape. 
My opinion is that it would not be wise 
to loosen the marriage tie in any possible 
way, or to make such absolutely separate 
interests between husband and wife as 
would be likely to lead to such a result. 
I do not want to enter into the debate, 
but after what fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, I thought it my duty 
that I should enter my most firm protest 
against what he has said. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Zwesday 15th May. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
. Resolutions [April 17] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Raikes, Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu, and Mr. 
AtTToRNEY GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill139.] 


EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Barcuay, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the confirmation 
liabilities, and powers of Gratuitous Executors 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Barctay, Mr. Anprerson, and Mr. 
MackinTosu. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pousiic Buus—First Reading— 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment * (44). 
Committee—Report — Exoneration of Charges * 

(29); Contingent Remainders * (29). 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{LORDS} 
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Sanitary Condition. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES — DEFECTIVE 
SANITARY CONDITION.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he was 
anxious to put a Question to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government respecting certain 
statements which had appeared in the 
public journals as to the defective sani- 
tary condition of certain of the Public 
Offices. It might be remembered that 
early in the year reports were in cir- 
culation that the state of the War 
Office was anything but satisfactory; 
and although one of the Under Se- 
eretaries of State somewhat hastily 
denied the accuracy of these complaints, 
the Report of a Commission specially 
appointed to investigate the state of 
affairs there more than substantiated 
the fact that the drains, the. supply of 
fresh air, of pure water, and of gas, was 
in such a condition as to prejudice very 
materially the health of those whose 
daily duties compelled them to live in 
such a noxious atmosphere. Nor, if re- 
port were true, was this the only Public 
Office in an unhealthy sanitary condi- 
tion. It was stated that portions of the 
main building of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall and of the Audit Office at 
Somerset House were in bad condition 
from bad drainage and other defective 
sanitary arrangements; while it was 
alsv a notorious fact that when the new 
block of buildings in Parliament Street 
was first occupied by the Home Office, 
Colonial Office, and Local Government 
Board, grave inconvenience was felt by 
the official inmates—indeed, it was said 
that the whole of the basement of one of 
these buildings was for a time flooded 
with liquid sewage. Whether this was 
really the case he would not presume to 
say; but, reading of these complaints, 
and being strongly of opinion that the 
health of those engaged daily in sedentary 
occupations in the public service ought 
not to be endangered, he took upon 
himself to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether these statements were 
well-founded; and, if so, whether they 
proposed, either by appointing a Special 
Commission or by other steps, to ascer- 
tain who was responsible for these de- 
fects and what efficient remedy might be 
applied for their cure ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the noble Lord has brought 
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under our notice a subject of general 


Turkey—Address 


interest. Cortainly, the sanitary con- 
dition of this capital—perhaps I may 
say of this country—is not satisfactory ; 
but in the particulars to which the noble 
Lord has drawn our attentionI may give 
your Lordships some information which 
may lead you to believe that the noble 
Lord who has properly undertaken to 
introduce this subject has been induced 
to take too dark a view of the situation 
of affairs. It is very true, my Lords, 
that in consequence of some deaths—or, 
at least, of some illness—at the War 
Office a few months ago, attention was 
attracted to the sanitary conditions of 
the building. I immediately took upon 
myself to order a Commission, com- 
posed of distinguished and competent 
persons, to make inquiry into the 
state of the War Office, and to report 
upon it. They conducted this investiga- 
tion with minute detail, and they made 
an ample report to the Treasury. That 
report has been made public, and is 
probably upon the Table of your Lord- 
ships’ House. The Commission recom- 
mended many alterations which they 
thought should be made at the War 
Office. The Board of Works have been 
sedulously alive to the importance of 
the matter. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission have been car- 
ried, or are in course of being carried, 
into effect. With regard to the Admi- 
ralty, that is not under the superintend- 
ence of the Board of Works. Among 
many other privileges, the Admiralty 
attends to its own buildings; and I am 
informed that so far as the main build- 
ing is concerned there have been no 
complaints; but that complaints have 
arisen in regard to several of the houses 
in New Street occupied by the Admi- 
ralty. Steps have been taken by the 
Admiralty to investigate these com- 
plaints, but no report has as yet been 
made in regard to them ; and I can only 
say that the moment the Admiralty 
receives that report they will pursue 
such a course as they may think ex- 
pedient. The noble Lord (Viscount En- 
field) also referred to the Audit Office at 
Somerset House. Now as regards venti- 
lation, drainage, and other matters of 
that kind there is no doubt that the con- 
dition of the Audit Office and of Somer- 
set House generally is no better than 
the great majority of the best buildings 
in London which are not of modern 
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erection. No complaints have been made 
as to the Audit Office; but investigations 
have been made on several occasions 
lately by some of the technical members 
of the Board of Works into the condi- 
tion of the Office, and they have re- 
ported that they have not found any 
such sanitary deficiencies as those to 
which the noble Lord has alluded. In 
regard to the new buildings at White- 
hall, there is not the slightest doubt 
that in their original construction there 
was a great deficiency—a fatal deficiency 
—as regards the drainage; but when 
this was discovered immediate steps were 
taken of a remedial character, so that 
the present condition of these buildings 
is such as it ought to be. At the same 
time, Her Majesty’s Government feel 
that this subject is one which demands 
their attention, and directions have been 
given to the Board of Works to prepare 
a sanitary report on all the public build- 
ings under its inspection and control. 
Your Lordships are aware that reports of 
that nature cannot be rapidly drawn up ; 
minute details must be gone into, and 
no doubt alterations on an extensive 
scale will be requisite in order to intro- 
duce modern sanitary improvements. 
When the report is concluded it will be 
sent to the Treasury, and Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider as to the steps 
that ought to be taken. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, that speak- 
ing from his own experience with refer- 
ence to the new Foreign Office, he 
thought there was great ground of com- 
plaint arising from the inefficient super- 
vision exercised by the surveyors of the 
Board of Works. He recommended 
that the surveyors of the Board of Works 
should give more constant supervision 
to work in course of being executed by 
contractors for the public service. 


Sor Documents. 


TURKEY. 
ADDRESS FOR DOCUMENTS. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL rose to call atten- 
tion to the recent circumstances of the 
Eastern Question ; and to move for co- 
pies of all the Imperial decrees, capitu- 
lations, and conventions of any kind 
which entitle Great Britain to intervene 
against abuses in the government of the 
Porte and in favour of the races subject 
to it, without reference to the Treaties 
formed after the Crimean War for up- 
holding the independence and integrity 
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of the Ottoman Empire. The noble Lord 
said that he could not but think that the 
postponement of his Notice on a former 
occasion had been beneficial, inasmuch as 
it had given the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs the oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly searching the ar- 
chives of the Foreign Office—so that he 
would now probably be more completely 
able to answer his inquiries than he 
would have been had he brought on his 
Motion on the previous day. The object 
of the Motion was to ascertain whether, 
if the Treaties of 1856 were to be con- 
sidered as of no effect, we had any legi- 
timate foundation for intervention in 
the affairs of the Ottoman Empire. It 
might be argued that before those 
Treaties we had interfered in the affairs 
of the Porte. No doubt, that was the 
case—especially at the time that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople; but then it 
should be remembered that during the 
whole of that time we had interfered 
either as a defending Power, or a Power 
ready to defend. It was far from his 
intention to deny the probability of war 
in existing circumstances ; but still peace 
was not as yet to be despaired of. The 
influence of Great Britain at Berlin and 
even at St. Petersburg might not be 
altogether exhausted. As Louis Philippe 
once said, there was a great difference 
between contemplating war and actually 
levying war; and in the present instance 
there was one favourable circumstance 
which was not present previous to the 
Crimean War—namely, that no personal 
ambition was at work. No effort which 
might have the effect of preserving peace 
ought to be left untried; but if war 
actually occurred, their Lordships would 
agree with him in the proposition that 
it was most desirable that all ambiguity 
about the Treaty obligations of this 
country should be put an endto. The 
immediate and practical obligations of 
the country were embodied in a Treaty 
of April, 1856, and in reference to that 
Treaty he would call in as arbiter be- 
tween those who had differed as to its 
interpellation Lord Odo Russell, our 
Ambassador at Berlin. The noble Lord 
—then Mr. Russell—had been sent on a 
special mission to Versailles during the 
Franco-German War. In a despatch 
written at Versailles at that time, Lord 
Odo distinctly averred as his opinion 
that when the event provided for by the 


Lord Campbell 
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Treaty arose, we were bound to engage 
in war in defence of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire with or without either 
France or Austria. It occurred to him 
that there could be no more decided 
refutation of the new fantastic theory 
that the Treaty of 1856 had no force 
unless we were called upon to fulfil its 
obligations by France and Austria. It 
was impossible to foresee the causes 
which might induce France or Austria 
to hold back:—the circumstances of 
France being disabled, or Austria being 
unprepared were the cases contemplated 
by Lord Odo Russell. Itmight be found 
that adherence to the Treaty was less 
hazardous than at first it would appear. 
It engaged this country to concert mea- 
sures with the Porte in a certain even- 
tuality. The first step, therefore, would 
be an easy one; and if we made and 
carried out an offer of assistance to the 
Porte, several advantages would follow 
from it. By the use of our Naval power 
the Treaty would be sufficiently adhered 
to, and the presence of our Fleet in the 
Bosphorus would have this effect—it 
would restore and preserve order in Con- 
stantinople ; it would secure time for the 
development of the new Constitution ; 
it would baffle a descent on Constanti- 
nople from the Asiatic side, and would 
do a great deal towards preventing a 
descent from the European side ; it would 
release the commander of the Turkish 
Navy, Hobart Pasha, for operations in 
the Black Sea, which would not other- 
wise be possible; and it would give us 
a locus standi for making an appeal to 
Austria to fulfil her Treaty cbligations 
in the matter; and it would save 
British interests, by making it impossi- 
ble for Russia to occupy Constantinople. 
Ancther most important question was-— 
What would be our future policy in re- 
gard to the Mediterranean? No doubt, 
the consideration of those points had 
occurred to the Government. The point 
upon which it seemed to him most neces- 
sary to say a few words was not as re- 
garded those probable results, but as to 
whether there were not some obstructions 
at that moment which rendered it im- 
possible for the Government to carry 
out their Treaties. Now, how could 
that be known? The mode by which the 
voice of the country was arrived at was 
by a General Election of Members of 
Parliament; and what Election had de- 
clared that the results of the Crimean 
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War ought to be abandoned, and its 
greatest advantages reversed? As re- 
garded Parliament, immense majorities, 
recruited from both sides, were ready to 
support the policy of those Treaties. 
Some persons had referred to the meet- 
ings throughout the country; generally 
speaking, these meetings had very little 
authority ; but amongst the many which 
had been held only one had recorded 
conclusions against the Treaties, and 
that was the one at St. James’s Hall— 
from which the public were excluded— 
at which meeting it seemed to him 
that philosophers had left their sense 
behind them, and to which professors 
did not bring their erudition. Let it 
be granted that there had been errors, 
were Great Britain and Europe to 
be punished for them? The conclu- 
sion was absurd. It was next as- 
sumed that the Porte had not followed 
the counsels of the Allies. But could it 
be said with truth that the Porte had 
not done so? During the insurrection 
in Herzegovina did she not follow their 
counsel in accepting the Andrassy Note ? 
Did she refuse the Berlin Memorandum ? 
Did she not act in accordance with the 
feeling of Europe in deposing a corrupt, 
tyrannical, and arbitrary Government ? 
Was the Sublime Porte acting against 
counsels offered by Allies to whom she 
was bound to listen in granting a con- 
stitutional regime? Had she acted 
against the wishes of any Ally entitled 
to her reverence? There were only two 
occasions on which it could be said that 
the Porte had declined to follow the 
counsels of her Allies. She repelled the 
propositions of the Conference, and she 
objected to the language of the Proto- 
col. But in one case the hand of Russia 
was apparent, and in the other case it 
was proclaimed. In either case it was 
apparent that if the Porte accepted 
Russia’s schemes—even though they 
should be discussed as British proposi- 
tions—she would be entering upon her 
destruction ; and in refusing these pro- 
posals Turkey had avoided that suicide 
against which the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in answering 
some of the autumnal deputations, 
thought it right to warn her. He felt 
quite convinced that the more closely 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
reflected upon what had taken place 
during the past two years, the more 
distinctly would he perceive that those 
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two occasions were the only ones on 
which such a sweeping accusation could 
be founded against Turkey. Therefore, 
unless the schemes of Russia were more 
skilfully disguised than they had been 
hitherto, we had no right to be asto- 
nished that they should continue to meet 
with the same reception from Turkey 
that they had met with hitherto. Then 
another obstacle had been often referred 
to, and it was that of a great authority 
—the ex-Prime Minister. It was said 
that no policy could be followed while 
the ex-Prime Minister opposed it. That 
was a most extraordinary doctrine. 
What would be the effect of a change 
of Government if the outgoing Prime 
Minister assumed, without responsi- 
bility of office, the duty of dictating the 
policy of his Successor? What was the 
tenour of the last General Election? It 
was that the country, when challenged 
by himself, by overwhelming majorities 
decided that he should not guide it any 
longer—not even in finance, in which 
he was so great a master. Would any 
one, then, maintain so laughable a pro- 
position as that the result of that Elec- 
tion was to enthrone the right hon. 
Gentleman over foreign affairs, in which 
he was a novice. Was the design of 
the electors at the last General Election 
to render the right hon. Gentleman om- 
nipotent in respect of calamities for 
which he was sufficiently responsible ? 
But it was said that no harm would 
arise from an attempted occupation of 
the Turkish Provinces by Russia. It 
was against the laws of Nature and 
Providence to anticipate any desirable 
result without making any efforts to 
attain it. If an enemy were on his way 
to invade the English shores, would it 
not be madness to conclude that his 
attempt would be harmless, because, 
without any exertion of ours, the winds, 
or famine, or some other such cause, 
would destroy his forces? If Russia 
saw that we had done nothing, and had 
abandoned Treaties, whether she failed 
or succeeded, the dishonour of sacrificing 
Treaties would fall on ourselves. If a 
country were struggling with insolvency, 
or under some necessity by which its 
resources were impaired, he would not 
urge that the abnegation of a Treaty 
should not be pardoned; but there was 
not a shadow of excuse for ignomini- 
ously avoiding it. He should not, how- 
ever, think it unsatisfactory if, by the 
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effacement of the Treaty of 1856 de- 
spatches like that of September became 
impossible. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving for the production of the 
documents to which he had referred. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of all the Imperial de- 
crees, capitulations, and conventions of any kind 
which entitle Great Britain to intervene against 
abuses in the government of the Porte and in 
favour of the races subject to it, without re- 
ference to the Treaties formed after the Crimean 
war for upholding the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire.”—(Zhe Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
ke disagreed from so much that the 
noble Lord had said that he almost felt 
himself to be speaking from the other 
side of the House. He thought it best 
to follow the noble Lord, because he 
knew that only one articulate utterance 
was to be expected from the Government 
—so that critics had to take the earliest 
opportunity of making their remarks or 
inquiries. However, he did not propose, 
at present, to enter into any criticism of 
what the Government had done or had 
left undone—indeed, he thought that the 
time for Party criticism had either past, 
or had not yet arrived, and therefore no 
good result would be attained by pur- 
suing such a course. Certainly, the Go- 
vernment had tried more than one re- 
medy. They had blown hot and they 
had blown cold. They had recalled the 
Ambassador, and had sent another in his 
place ; they had tried the Conference ; 
they had tried the Protocol; and they 
had tried the Declaration : none of these 
efforts had been attended by any marked 
diplomatic result; and at the present 
moment their triumph—in that House, 
at least—appeared to be achieved when 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) boasted of the absolute nullifying 
and emasculation of the Protocol, as if, 
instead of a pricked bladder, it was 
some valid and binding instrument which 
would secure the peace of Europe. Of 
the objects of the Government — the 
maintenance of peace, the maintenance 
of the Treaties of 1856, and of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
amelioration of the condition of the Ot- 
toman subjects—he wished only to touch 
on one—the maintenance of the Treaties 
of 1856. He wished to inquire into the 
case of one of these Treaties, Whatever 
had happened, there was ono instrument 
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which could hardly escape the attention 
of their Lordships—he meant the Treaty 
of April 15, 1856, commonly known as 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1856. The 
questions he wished to ask the noble 
Earl were, what were the views of the 
Government in regard to the obligations 
of that Treaty, and whether they had 
made any arrangement with the other 
signataries by which they had released 
themselves from those engagements? 
The language of that Treaty was so 
strict that it left no loophole—it guaran- 
teed in the most absolute form the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. How was it possible for any of 
the three Powers parties to the Treaty to 
escape from the engagements then 
made? It did not stand on the same 
footing as the Treaty of Paris of the 
same date, because it was not confirmed 
by the Treaty of 1871; but the reason 
was that the Tripartite Treaty had never 
been confirmed because it had never 
been impugned. In 1871, however, the 
Plenipotentiaries put their hands to an 
instrument which, as it seemed to him, 
made the Treaty of April, 1856, still 
more stringent, for Representatives of 
the great Powers then agreed to a de- 
claration, in which they recognize— 

‘That it is an essential principle of the law 
of nations that no Power can liberate itself from 
the engagements of treaties, nor modify their 
regulations unless with the consent of the con- 
tracting Powers by means of an amicable ar- 
rangement.” 


He (the Earl of Rosebery) was anxious 
to learn if any such amicabla engage- 
ment had been entered into in regard to 
this Treaty. He had heard it said that 
they were not bound by this Treaty, be- 
cause the Turks had not fulfilled their 
engagements; but, in the first place, 
Turkey was not a party to that Treaty ; 
and, next, no breach of engagements on 
the part of the Turks would justify us 
in withdrawing from it. It was said 
that the Turks, by the atrocities they 
had committed or permitted, had placed 
themselves outside of the European pale. 
But were Turkish atrocities a new fea- 
ture in the history of that country? 
There was the massacre of Scio in 1822, 
when, out of a population of 120,000, 
only 900 were left alive; there was again 
a massacre in Syria, six years after the 
signature of the Treaty of Paris— and 
yet that Treaty was afterwards rati- 
fied. Ho desired, therefore, to know 
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what change there had been in the 
Turkish character which would justify 
us in treating the Turks as if they 
were worse now than they were then? 
He would take higher ground. We had 
often boasted that we alone maintained 
our Treaties with rigid and scrupulous 
fidelity. Assuredly, if we chose to dis- 
regard the validity of this Treaty, a vital 
blow would be struck at the validity of 
all Treaties. Did this seem so very dis- 
tant a contingency? The question was 
actually knocking at our doors. We did 
not know what was the attitude of the 
various Powers. Austria was awaiting, 
in sullen silence, the course of events ; 
Germany had not shown her hand; and 
we could not tell what the course of 
events might be. We could not, indeed, 
imitate the proceedings of Russia. We 
could not, at the present moment, by 
force of arms, extend to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte the inestimable 
privilege which Russia offered to them. 
We could not profess to mask by pro- 
fessions of humanity preparations for 
war. But in spite of all the noble 
Lord (Lord Campbell) had said with 
regard to the feeling of this coun- 
try, we could not send a horse or a man 
to maintain the degenerate country which 
this Treaty bound us to protect. He 
maintained, therefore, that we might 
some day be placed in this position— 
that we should either have to fight for 
Turkey, a war which the conscience of 
this country would refuse, or to draw 
back from our pledged word. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that the 
late Lord Aberdeen once remarked that 
the English people did not feel sufficient 
interest in the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire to undergo 
the sacrifice of a great war. History 
showed that Lord Aberdeen was wrong 
on this point; but it was a curious inci- 
dent that the very day after his Lordship 
wrote those words intelligence came of 
the destruction of the Turkish Fleet at 
Sinope. He thought his noble Friend 
(Lord Campbell) was perfectly justified 
in calling their Lordships’ attention to 
the subject, and he had certainly shown 
that he possessed great Mnowietes of it; 
but, for his own part, he (Lord Hough- 
ton) should be very unwilling to say a 
word which would embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government; and therefore 
he thought their Lordships would be 
justified in refusing to give his noble 
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Friend—even after his elaborate speech 
—any specific declaration as to how far 
they did or did not regard the Treaty of 
1856 as binding upon this country. A 
declaration of that kind would have its 
echo through the whole of Europe, and 
would be tantamount to asserting the 
absolute responsibility of this country in 
case of any attack upon the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
His noble Friend had, he conceived, a 
full and excellent justification for occu- 
pying the time of the House, because he 
brought great knowledge to the con- 
sideration of the question, and had com- 
municated to their Lordships much in- 
formation concerning it. He thought it 
would have been well if their Lordships 
had taken the advice given to them by 
his noble Friend last Session. For ex- 
ample, if there had been a clear expres- 
sion of opinion as to the continual injus- 
tice of the interference of Russia with 
the internal affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire, it might not have been without 
effect in that country. He did not know 
that at any period the Ottoman Porte 
had shown unwillingness to receive the 
friendly advice of any of the Powers on 
the subject of her Christian populations. 
A most curious illustration of this was 
the existence of what were called the 
Capitulations, by which singular and 
exceptional form of legislation almost 
all the Christian subjects of the Porte 
were placed in legal relations with the 
Consuls and Representatives of the dif- 
ferent Christian Powers, which thus had 
not only a moral but a legal right of 
interference for their benefit in case of 
so-called oppression, and also in regard 
to their general relations with the Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Porte. The feel- 
ing that better relations existed between 
the Porte and its subjects in time be- 
came so strong in Europe that the 
Capitulations were generally abandoned, 
with the assent of the Christian Powers, 
being regarded as interferences which 
were no longer necessary with the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Government. 
If in recent times, and especially during 
the late events, a totally different dis- 
position had shown itself on the part of 
the Turkish Government—namely, a 
resolute resistance to the interference of 
any Power with their relations to their 
subjects—this change, he thought, must 
be attributed to the tone assumed by 
certain political bodies and to the con- 
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tinually increasing terror of Russian 
aggression. In the despatch from the 
Turkish Government on the Protocol of 
March 31 there was a tone almost of 
insolence towards the Powers of Europe. 
No longer did there seem to be any 
desire on the part of the Turkish 
Government to admit of any interference 
between themselves and their Christian 
subjects. He looked upon this docu- 
ment with very great regret, because 
he did not think it was at all necessary. 
He should be glad if his noble Friend 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs would 
inform the House whether it was the 
intention of the framers of the Protocol 
—and especially whether it was his own 
intention—that the Protocol should be 
the subject of communications between 
the Ottoman Porte and the Christian 
Powers. He could not find anything in 
the Protocol itself to justify any such 
intention. It appeared to him that the 
Protocol was a very useful document. 
The meaning of it was that the signa- 
tory Powers declare that if the present 
complication in the East be continued 
the state of affairs would be injurious to 
their interests in general, and that there- 
fore, in fact, the work of the Conference 
might be resumed. There was a general 
belief, which must have some founda- 
tion, that the influence of Russia with 
the Principality of Montenegro was 
omnipotent. If that influence were 
brought to bear on the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro there would be no difficulty 
whatever in bringing about an arrange- 
ment between him and the Porte. He 
would suggest to those who believed 
that the advantages following from the 
invasion of Turkey by Russia would be 
great and immediate, to recollect how 
long it was before the disorders conse- 
quent on the removal of the Roman 
power in Europe were dispelled. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
autonomy was a thing which could be at 
once created; for it must take a long 
time before nations composed of a mixed 
population could bring themselves into 
anything like accord, or before the mis- 
government under which they had 
suffered would cease to re-act upon them- 
selves. That being so, he looked, he 
might say, with equal sorrow and terror 
on the event of the impending contest. 
He hoped, however, that these apprehen- 
sions might prove unfounded, and that 
the peace of Europe might be preserved. 


Lord Houghton 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp WAVENEY joined with his 
noble Friend (Lord Houghton) in hoping 
that some conclusion might be arrived 
at which would avert an European war. 
As one of those who had been concerned 
in the proceedings of the meeting held 
at St. James’s Hall in December last, 
he could not express the slightest regret 
for the part which he had taken in an 
agitation which had its origin in the 
deep feeling of the greater portion of 
the people of this country. That meet- 
ing was not composed of Philosophers 
who had left their sense behind them 
and of Professors who had none—it was 
composed of men eminent in almost 
every walk of life; of ministers of reli- 
gion of divers Churches, who had them- 
selves been in some instances witnesses 
of the horrors of which they spoke; of 
men known to their Lordships in the 
ordinary course of domestic life; men of 
sound and calm judgment; as well as 
of a number of the representatives of 
our teeming industries, by whom war 
was abhorred as the pestilence. It was 
composed of calm and sensible men, and 
in its proceedings there was not one dis- 
sentient voice. It was a meeting of 
freemen, who desired to bring security 
and confidence and comfort to the dwell- 
ings of the oppressed. Those who had 
thus assembled had spoken with no un- 
certain sound; and, far from desiring 
that any political importance should be 
attached to their utterances, there had 
come from them a universal disclaimer 
of any feeling but one—of sympathy 
with outraged humanity. So long as 
there was a chance of peace resulting 
from diplomatic efforts, they had done 
nothing to impede the action of those 
who were entrusted with the conduct of 
affairs : they had not sought to interfere 
with the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in their laudable efforts. At 
the meeting at St. James’s Hall there 
was not uttered a single expression of 
distrust in any of the Powers. As to 
Russia, the feeling of that vast au- 
dience was one of confidence. Their 
trust was that the Great Powers—those 
with whom the responsibility rested— 
would unite in a wise and humane policy. 
But now that diplomacy had said its 
last word, they deemed it their duty to 
speak out, as a portion of the people of 
England whose opinions should be re- 
garded. There was a matter to which 
he wished to call the serious atten- 
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tion of Her Majesty’s Government. A 


Blue Book had recently been laid on 
the Table, entitled ND. 1, Russia,” 
and purporting to contain correspond- 
ence respecting the treatment of mem- 
bers of the Uniat Church in Russia. 
This Paper was not the result of any 
Motion or Address to the Crown. 
It came ‘“‘by command,” and it was 
therefore for the Ministers of the Crown 
to explain with what object it had been 
laid before Parliament. It was said to 
contain ‘‘ Correspondence ;’’ but corre- 
spondence, strictly speaking, there was 
none. There were Reports from Her 
Majesty’s Consul General at Warsaw, 
and letters from the English Minister at 
St. Petersburg, addressed partly to the 
Predecessor of the noble Earl in the 
Foreign Office, and partly to the noble 
Earl himself. It was incredible that 
these Papers had been laid on the Table 
with the object of discrediting a Power 
with which this country had been acting 
in concert, and which was at this moment 
an Ally of the Crown. Inferences, how- 
ever, of that nature had been drawn, 
and it behoved Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to give some explanation of what was 
the object of this publication. Coming 
to another point, he would ask whether 
the enormous magnitude of the war 
which seemed imminent had been tho- 
roughly gauged; he believed that few 
were able thoroughly to appreciate it. 
It would doubtless be said that, in the 
event of that unspeakable calamity, it 
would be the object of Her Majesty’s 
Government to localize the war. It was 
possible that the war might be ‘‘local- 
ized’’ on the Danube and the Araxes; 
but it was more probable that it would 
be sporadically distributed over the 
East of Europe. The moment the 
Turkish troops were withdrawn for the 
war on the northern frontier, Crete and 
the other Islands would throw off the 
yoke of Turkey, and ultimately a crisis 
would arise in the war between them, 
similar to that which took place in the 
Belgian revolution, when the protecting 
Powers had to step in and declare to 
Holland that they would regard any 
further hostilities as a declaration of 
war against themselves. In the Mediter- 
ranean an interruption to the peaceful 
commerce of the world might be ex- 
pected, and it was all-important that 
there should be some repressing force. 
England by herself could do little, but 
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England at the head of her natural asso- 
ciates could do all. He urged upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
coming to an agreement with the other 
maritime States of Europe. Greece, 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian States could with 
England form a police which would be 
efficient for the protection of the trade 
of the Mediterranean. He would only 
observe further that he thought there 
was no greater error ingrained in the 
public mind than the idea that England 
was weak in a military sense on great 
occasions. He believed that in that 
respect this country need concede no- 
thing to any Power in the world; and, 
for his part, he would compare the mili- 
tary power of England to the small 
weight at one end of the steelyard, 
which, when moved to the proper posi- 
tion, could weigh down whatever was 
on the other end. 


After a pause, 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have waited to hear whether any other 
Member of your Lordships’ House 
wished to make observations—I will not 
say upon this question, because I do not 
exactly know what the question is which 
we have been discussing—but upon that 
large subject of which various portions 
have been handled by the speakers who 
have addressed us. It is quite natural 
that we should employ the somewhat 
abundant leisure which we possess in 
this House in taking a general survey 
of political events, even when they 
are not of a nature to admit of an 
immediate decision, and when no ques- 
tion can be put or vote taken upon any 
definite issue. The only objection to 
discussions such as we have just had is 
that by the very nature of the case they 
tend to be more or less desultory; and 
your Lordships will, therefore, excuse 
me if, in answering the appeals which 
have been made to me upon very various 
subjects, I am constrained to address 
you in a somewhat disconnected fashion. 
The last question which was put to me 
by the noble Lord who has just sat 
down (Lord Waveney) was as to the 
explanation which we may have to give of 
the publication of the Paper relating to 
Russian proceedings in Poland three or 
four years ago. The noble Lord said 
that that Paper appeared to have been 
presented ‘‘ by command ;” and he went 
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on to hint, at least, if he did not express 
the opinion, that it was a Paper which, 
unless there had been some urgent ne- 
cessity, ought not to have been produced, 
inasmuch as some of the statements 
contained in it tended to the discredit 
of a Power which was still our Ally. 
My Lords, I think it is answer enough 
to that observation on the part of the 
noble Lord to say that it equally applied 
to the publication of those Papers relat- 
ing to the massacres in Bulgaria, about 
which so general an interest has been 
felt. I did not volunteer the produc- 
tion of the Paper to which the noble 
Lord has referred. The fact is, the cor- 
respondence was moved for in the other 
House of Parliament, and I consented to 
its production, because, as I understood, 
a considerable number of Members were 
desirous of having it before them, and 
because no political reason existed for 
keeping it back. My noble Friend who 
spoke last but one (Lord Houghton) 
asked whether the Protocol was intended 
to become the subject of discussion and 
correspondence between the Porte and 
the Powers? The answer I have to give 
to that question is, that when the Proto- 
col was framed care was taken to avoid 
employing language which might re- 
quire the signature or assent of the 
Porte. It was thought some difficulty 
might exist as to obtaining the signature 
or assent of the Porte to that document; 
or, at all events, that such a condition 
would lead to correspondence of a con- 
troversial character, which obviously 
under the circumstances was not desir- 
able. The Protocol, therefore, was so 
framed that the Porte was not required 
and was not expected to express its opi- 
nion upon it. I think myself it is un- 
fortunate that the Porte did not take 
that view and did not content itself with 
either passing over the document with- 
out comment or simply protesting against 
it in a different tone from that which it 
adopted. But that is not a matter within 
our control, and I only mention it in 
answer to the question put by my noble 
Friend. The noble Earl who spoke 
second (the Earl of Rosebery) asked 
what were the views of the Government 
with regard to the obligations contracted 
by us under the Treaty of April, 1856, 
and whether we intended to take any 
steps to free ourselves from those obliga- 
tions? Now, my Lords, that question 
was raised and partially discussed in 


The Earl of Derby 
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this House some weeks ago, and I then 
endeavoured to explain that the Treaty 
of April, 1856, was not a Treaty under 
which we incurred any obligations 
towards the Porte. It was a Treaty be- 
tween England, France, and Austria; 
and any obligations which we may be 
held to have contracted under it are obli- 
gationsto those Powersalone. That being 
so, the first and most material question 
is, Does there exist at present, or is there 
the slightest probability that there will 
exist, any intention on the part of the 
French or Austrian Governments to call 
upon us to fulfil our Treaty obligations ? 
To that question I can give an unhesi- 
tating answer. I am perfectly convinced 
that neither the French nor the Austrian 
Government has the slightest intention 
of calling upon us to fulfil what we are 
bound to under the Treaty of April, 1856; 
and consequently I have not thought it 
necessary to take any steps in regard to 
that Treaty, or to free ourselves from the 
obligations which it involves. My Lords, 
I pass over some remarks of the noble 
Earl, not because I entirely acquiesce in 
their justice. He has said the only tri- 
umphant language which has been held 
on this Bench was when I boasted of the 
nullity and unmeaning character of the 
Protocol we signed. My Lords, I do not 
think there was any boasting in the 
matter. What I did say was that we 
had guarded against danger by reducing 
the Protocol which we were originally 
called upon to sign, and which might have 
been used in a manner very inconvenient 
to us, to an engagement which, if it led 
to no satisfactory result, would, at any 
rate, not be productive of mischief. The 
noble Earl spoke very strongly, and 
with great justice, upon the necessity of 
maintaining the integrity of Treaties, 
and went into the question as to whether 
the Porte had disentitled itself to claim 
execution of our Treaty obligations by 
its continued breach of its promises. My 
answer to the noble Earl as far as I dis- 
sent from him—or rather as far as I feel 
bound to qualify what he has said— 
would be this, that no Treaties can be 
or are intended to be eternal. They are 
framed with reference to existing cir- 
cumstances, and though I do not say 
whether that is or is not the case in 
regard to the Treaty of 1856, yet nothing 
has been more common in European di- 
plomacy than the recognition of the fact 
that Treaties do by the lapse of time and 
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the force of events become obsolete. I 
do not think it would be a fair or satis- 
factory conclusion to come to either that 
you must be eternally bound by a Treaty, 
made long ago under conditions wholly 
different from those now existing, or 
that you are to be held guilty of a breach 
of faith because you consider it to be no 
longer binding. That is all I have to 
say as to the general principle. I come 
now to the speech of the noble Lord who 
commenced this conversation. The noble 
Lord said peace ought not to be despaired 
of—that between the possibility of war 
andthe making of war there is a great dis- 
tinction—that the influence of England at 
Berlin is not exhausted—that something 
might even yet be accomplished by diplo- 
macy. My Lords, I do not like to dis- 
appoint such sanguine expectations, and 
I speak now under the gravest sense of 
responsibility. The noble Lord and your 
Lordships may rely upon it that if we 
see any prospect—any hope—of diplo- 
matic intervention being even yet suc- 
cessful in averting what seems to be an 
impending war, no effort on our part 
shall be spared. But, my Lords, I am 
bound to tell you that the opinion of 
those, not in England only, but through- 
out Europe, who are best acquainted with 
the diplomatic situation is not such as 
to justify me, or your Lordships, in in- 
dulging in sanguine hopes that we shall 
be able to avert that great European 
calamity. As tothe question what we 
are to do in the event of war breaking 
out, I am sure your Lordships will feel 
that that is not a matter upon which 
you will expect a declaration from me. 
I stated as long ago as May last, when 
negotiations in connection with the 
Berlin Memorandum were pending, that 
the Porte must not count upon receiving 
material support from England. I have 
repeated that warning on several occa- 
sions—particularly at the time of the 
Conference—and if I have not uttered 
it again within the last few days, it is 
because a repetition of it would be 
superfluous, and would only weaken the 
effect of the previous warnings we had 
given. My Lords, I will state that we do 
not hold ourselves bound, and that we 
do not desire, to intervene in this un- 
happy war, if war there is to be. We 
reserve to ourselves, however, as we are 
bound to do, and as every British Go- 
vernment must do, the right of protect- 
ing British interests if we see those in- 
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terests threatened. Less than that I 
should not be justified in saying. More 
than that—speaking with the knowledge 
that every word uttered in this House is 
addressed to all Europe—more than that 
I am sure your Lordships would not 
think it prudent of me to say. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, after a few words 
in reply, said he would withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 19th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
— £100,000, Army Purcnase Commission, 
Vore on Account. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Adjourned Debate [16th April] resumed. 

Pusiic Birs—Ordered—First Reading—Metro- 
politan Commons Provisional Order* [142]; 
Public Libraries Act (Ireland) Amendment * 

141]. 

wend | sading—Piee and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) * [126]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Mutiny ; 
Marine Mutiny. 

Third Reading—Settled Estates * [61]; Metro- 
polis Toll Bridges * [131], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20o— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS—GRANTS FOR 
THE CELTIC LANGUAGE. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If, having regard to 
the Circular addressed in May last by 
the Education Department to certain 
School Boards in Scotland as to a pro- 
posed Grant in aid of the teaching of 
Gaelic in Elementary Schools, the Go- 
vernment will be prepared to advise the 
Commissioners of National Education 
to institute similar inquiries among the 
managers of the National Schools 
throughout Ireland, to ascertain how 
far such Schools would be ready to avail 
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themselves of a similar Grant in aid of 
the teaching of the Celtic language in 
Irish National Schools ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
As I have already stated in reply to a 
former Question of the hon. Member, I 
cannot admit that any fair comparison 
can be made between Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales as to the extent to which 
Celtic is the only spoken or printed lan- 
guage known to or used by the people ; 
and I do not, therefore, think it neces- 
sary to suggest to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland that they 
should institute such inquiries as are re- 
ferred to. I may add, however, that I 
believe the Education Department does 
not propose to make grants for the 
teaching of Gaelic in Scotland; but in 
districts where Gaelic is spoken, it allows 
the intelligence of children, if necessary, 
to be tested by requiring them to explain 
in Gaelic the meaning of the passages 
read; and I have already stated that 
this practice is followed where required 
by the Inspectors of the National 
Schools in Ireland. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATURAL 
HISTORY COLLECTIONS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the Right 
honourable Member for the University 
of Cambridge, Whether the Trustees of 
the British Museum have considered the 
best mode of arranging the Natural 
History Collections in the new buildings 
at South Kensington ; whether their at- 
tention has been directed to the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on 
the Advancement of Science, in which 
it is recommended that the collections 
should be placed in cases closed her- 
metically in front where they are dis- 
played to the public, but accessible to 
students from working galleries at the 
back; whether they will fit up one or 
two galleries experimentally on this or 
some analogous plan before removing 
the entire collection; and, whether they 
will exhibit models or drawings of their 
proposed arrangements in the Library 
of the House of Commons before they 
are finally decided on? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, the 
Trustees of the British Museum had 
their attention drawn to this matter 
three years ago, and they referred the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
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mission on the Advancement of Science 
to their officers, who unanimously re- 
ported that the adoption of the plan in 
question would be so objectionable in 
many respects, and, indeed, so imprac- 
ticable, that they could not recommend 
it. Since Notice of this Question had 
been given the Trustees had again 
referred the matter to their officers, 
who adhered to the opinion they gave 
three years ago. With regard to the 
formation of hermetically sealed cases, 
they would very much interfere with 
public convenience, and no great ad- 
vantage would be derived from them. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked, If the 
right hon. Gentleman would lay the 
Report of the officers of the Museum 
on the Table ? 

Mr. WALPOLE would have no ob- 
jection to produce both Reports. 
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NAVY—CASE OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
would state why he did not place the 
memorials of Mr. John Clare, the in- 
ventor, patentee, designer, promoter, 
and upholder of the metal shipbuilding 
of the State Navy (vide Records of the 
Admiralty) since 1853, and the Plaintiff 
in ‘‘Clare v. The Queen,’”’ dated 8rd 
March 1874, and 11th December 1876, 
addressed to Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, before the Queen; and, whether 
he has any objection to lay the said 
Documents upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I must 
say I rather object to a Question which 
is argumentative. The facts, however, 
are these. In 1861 Mr. Clare sent 
in a Petition on his claims. It was 
veferred to the Law Officers, who ad- 
vised the insertion of the venue; this 
having been made, the Petition was en- 
dorsed and returned to Mr. Clare. The 
case was tried in February, 1863, before 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and a spe- 
cial jury, and Mr. Clare’s claims were 
disallowed. An application for a new 
trial made to the full Court of Queen’s 
Bench was unanimously refused. On 
June 17, 1863, Mr. Clare forwarded to 
the Home Office a Petition for presenta- 
tion to the Queen, which was referred 
to the Admiralty. On June 22 Mr. 
Clare forwarded affidavits by himself 
and a Mr. Morrison, and requested ta 
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know what Department of the State 
would initiate legal proceedings against 
Sir Charles Fox for perjury in the late 
trial. This was not answered. On the Ist 
of July he sent further representations 
to ae his Petition received on the 
18th of June, and forwarded to the Ad- 
miralty for remarks. On the same day, 
July 1, the Admiralty returned the Pe- 
tition forwarded to them with the re- 
marks that— 1. The matters referred 
to were tried before the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England and a special jury, who 
found a verdict against the Petitioner 
on all the issues. 2. A new trial was 
refused unanimously by the full Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 3. If he has any 
claims for designs which have not been 
litigated, the ordinary tribunals are open 
to him. On July 9, 1863, Mr. Clare 
was informed by the Home Office that 
his Petition had been referred to the 
Admiralty by Her Majesty’s command, 
and that all future communications upon 
the subject must be addressed to them ; 
that 

‘‘ further correspondence with the Home Office 
would be entirely useless,as Sir George Grey 
had no power whatever to interfere in a matter 
which did not in any way concern his Depart- 
ment of the State.” 


On April 21, 1864, the matter was 
brought before the House of Commons, 
Colonel Dickson moving for a Select 
Committee. The Motion was negatived 
without a division. In 1866 other pro- 
ceedings occurred before the magistrates 
against the witnesses for perjury. There 
was no correspondence on the subject 
till 1874, when I came to the Home 
Office. On the 21st of February a Pe- 
tition was sent by Mr. Clare direct to the 
Queen, which was returned. Then there 
was a Memorial on the 24th of March; 
the answer from the Home Office was 
that it was not usual to present a Me- 
morial to the Queen after a matter had 
been disposed of; but, in order to see 
whether there was any possible claim on 
the part of Mr. Clare, I thought it pru- 
dent and wise to send the whole case 
once more to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who reported that he had no 
claim whatever. Therefore, the whole 
matter being thus decided, I declined, as 
Secretary of State, any further corres- 
pondence on the subject. So far as I 
am concerned, I see no reason to ques- 
tion the course taken by Sir George 
Grey. 
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Mr. BIGGAR then asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, If he would state why 
he did not act in his official capacity on 
the Petition addressed to him as Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
bearing date 23rd March, 1874,of Mr. John 
Clare, the inventor, patentee, designer, 
promoter, and upholder of the metal 
shipbuilding of the State Navy (vide 
Records of the Admiralty) since 1853, 
and the Plaintiff in ‘Clare v. The 
Queen,” complaining of the unmagis- 
terial conduct of Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
the stipendiary at the Westminster Po- 
lice Court, for his refusal to commit one 
of the witnesses of the Admiralty (an 
iron shipbuilder) in ‘Clare v. The 
Queen” to the Central Criminal Court, 
to take his trial for wilful and corrupt 
perjury, after the said magistrate had 
ruled ‘‘Not only wilful and corrupt per- 
jury, but also forgery had been proved 
against the said iron shipbuilder by his 
foreman, an adverse and unwilling wit- 
ness to Mr. Clare;” and, whether he 
has any objection to lay the said Docu- 
ment upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the case was heard before Mr. 
Arnold in 1866. No application had 
been made to the Home Office between 
that time and 1874; and he putit to the 
House whether the Secretary of State, 
in these circumstances, should be called 
upon to produce the documents referred 
to. 


LEGAL BUSINESS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT — REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 
1875.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Copy of a Report made by a 
departmental Commission appointed in 
1875 to inquire into the system upon 
which the legal business of the Govern- 
ment is conducted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had no objection to lay the Report on 
the Table. 


STANDARDS COMMISSION, 1868-71— 
METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, in 
addition to the powers of the Act of 
1864, he will consider the advisability of 
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introducing a measure dealing with the 
Report of the Standards Commission 
which sat from 1868 to 1871, especially 
with that part of the Second Report 
which states among other recommenda- 
tions that the time had arrived when the 
Law should provide, and facilities should 
be afforded by the Government for the 
permission, introduction, and use of 
metric weights and measures in the 
United Kingdom? - 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
reply, said, he could not say that the 
Government had any intention of at- 
tempting to deal with the subject this 
Session. 


TINDIA—MAHOMETAN SOLDIERS IN 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENETT-STANFORD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Return showing the number 
of Mahometan Soldiers of the Native 
Army, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery 
(Regular or Irregular), now serving 
under Her Majesty in India; and, 
whether in such Return he will separate 
the Sunnites, or those who look to the 
Sultan of Constantinople as the head of 
their religion, from the Shihites, who do 
not acknowledge him as such ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I have 
no objection to state what is well known, 
that a very considerable part of the 
Native Army of India is composed of 
Mahometans, and that they are almost 
exclusively Sunnites; but, in the opi- 
nion of the Secretary of State, it.is not 
desirable to lay on the Table of the 
House such a Return. The policy of 
the Indian Government has always been 
to endeavour to soften the religious dif- 
ferences existing between various sects ; 
and I do not think it necessary to pub- 
lish now for the first time Returns which 
might operate in a contrary direction. 


EPPING FOREST—REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of dealing with Epping Forest 
during the present Session; and, if so, 
when the Bill will be introduced ? 


Mr. A, H. Brown 
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Out-door Licences. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he thought that legislation must 
follow the Report of the Commission 
which had been laid on the Table, and 
would, he hoped, be delivered in a few 
days. He did not propose to print the 
evidence unless the House wished it; 
but it would be placed in the Library 
for reference. He could not say whena 
Bill would be introduced upon the sub- 
ject, but probably it would be before the 
Whitsun Recess. 
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LICENSING ACT, 1872—OUT-DOOR 
LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the extraordinary increase 
which has recently taken place in the 
number of applications for licences to 
sell beer off the premises by persons who 
have previously obtained strong beer 
dealers’ licences from the Excise; whe- 
ther he is aware that at Birmingham, 
where up to August in last year the num- 
ber of such licences was only 16, and these 
were all issued to legitimate wholesale 
traders, there have since been 100 new 
applications on behalf of persons in 
various occupations and employment, 
including mechanics, engine drivers, 
shopkeepers, commercial travellers, ma- 
nufacturers, builders, and others; and, 
whether, considering that the justices 
under the existing law have no power to 
refuse such applications, and that con- 
sequently the facilities for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors are being increased 
in Birmingham and elsewhere without 
any regard to the requirements or the 
wishes of the population, he will be 
willing to introduce legislation dealing 
with the subject, and in any case giving 
to the licensing justices the same dis- 
cretion with regard to granting of new 
licences to sell off the premises, and for 
“‘ sweets,”’ as they already possess with 
regard to new licences to sell for con- 
sumption on the premises ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My atten- 
tion has been called by a very large 
number of Benches of Magistrates in 
almost all parts of the country to the 
subject of this Question. I was not 
aware of the exact particulars as to the 
town of Birmingham ; but I am aware 
that there is a very growing feeling 





upon this matter, and that the increase 
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in the number of these places is very 
large. I may remind the House that 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) some years ago 
inserted a clause in a Bill which was 
before this House, dealing with this 
matter; but it was, at the instance, I 
believe, of the late Prime Minister, 
struck out of the Bill at a subsequent 
stage. No doubt there is some difficulty 
in dealing with the Question, for fear of 
creating a new monopoly in certain 
places. The whole matter is well 
worthy of the consideration of the Go- 
vernment ; and when we have received 
the Report of the House of Lords Select 
Committee on Intemperance and further 
information with regard to grocers’ 
licences in Scotland, it is a matter which 
must really obtain the attention of the 
House. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, 
IRELAND—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, To state the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the introduction of a measure 
during the present Session on the subject 
of intermediate education in Ireland ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: A 
similar Question was put to me by the 
hon. Gentleman at the commencement of 
the Session, and I then said I hoped I 
might be able to introduce to the House 
a measure dealing with this subject. 
At the time I did not forsee the delays 
which have occurred in the progress of 
Public Business; and, looking to the 
preeens position of the Bills that have 

een introduced by the Government, I 
am not prepared to add another im- 
portant one to the number, especially as 
the mere introduction of a Bill would 
serve no useful purpose whatever unless 
there appeared a reasonable chance of 
legislation. 


POST OFFICE—THE LIMERICK POST 
OF FICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Postmaster General, If he will have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Correspondence which lately 
took place between the Mayor of Lime- 
rick and the Post Office authorities with 
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The Black Sea. 


reference to certain questions as to the 
post office accommodation in Limerick ? 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I 
shall be glad to show the correspondence 
to the hon. Gentleman if he will call at 
the Post Office, and then it might be 
decided whether it is worth while to 
publish it. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House such Despatches as may have 
been received from Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Erzeroum, on the present condi- 
tion of the Armenian subjects of the 
Porte? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir, such des- 
patches as Her Majesty’s Government 
have received from the Consul at Erze- 
roum will be laid upon the Table in a 
very few days, with the other despatches 
upon Turkey which are now being pre- 
pared. 


TREATY OF PARIS, 1856—THE BLACK 
SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What Naval force can, in the event of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey, 
be sent into the Black Sea, under exist- 
ing Treaties, for the protection of British 
interests; whether it is true that at pre- 
sent only one British gunboat is stationed 
on the Danube, whereas by Treaty this 
country is entitled to station two; and 
whether, if this is the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government intends taking steps to 
supply the deficiency without delay ? 

Mr. BOURKE: As to the first part 
of the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to state that, with the consent of 
the Porte, a naval force can be sent into 
the Black Sea. Then, with regard to 
the other part of the Question, I would 
state that, under the Treaty of Paris, two 
light vessels of each of the contracting 
Powers may be sent to the Danube for 
the purpose of securing the execution of 
the Danube Commission. Two vessels 
belonging to this country have been 
lately stationed in the Danube, but one 
was quite recently sent to Constantinople. 
If that vessel has not yet returned she 
will return very shortly. Then I may 
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The Cattle Plague, and 


also add that in addition to the two ves- 
sels stationed in the Danube there is 
power under the Firmans which have 
from time to time been issued under the 
Treaty of 1841 to allow vessels of a cer- 
tain character, called despatch-boats, to 
be sent to Constantinople for the service 
of the Embassies. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE TRANSIT OF 
VENUS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, When the results 
of the observations of the transit of 
Venus and the reports of the Expedi- 
tions may be expected to be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that he 
was informed that the calculations were 
in such a forward state of preparedness 
that they would be ready for publication 
in six weeks; but the topographical re- 
ports would not be ready for some 
months. He was in communication with 
the Astronomer Royal as to whether it 
would be worth while to publish the one 
without the other. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE, AND IMPORTA- 
TION OF LIVE CATTLE. 


MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to put a 
Question with reference to a Motion 
which has appeared upon the list for a 
good many nights, and has been trans- 
ferred gradually from one night to the 
next. I think that it is a Motion which 
calls for a good deal of discussion, and I 
know that that will be the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. It is a Motion of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Commit- 
tee of the Council on Education with 
regard to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee on the cattle plague and the importa- 
tion of live cattle. My Question is, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
have the goodness to appoint a regular 
time for the discussion of that Motion? 
With regard to the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the recent outbreak of the cattle plague, 
and the measures taken for its repres- 
sion, and into the effect which the im- 
portation of live foreign animals has 
upon the introduction of disease into this 
country, these are matters of fact which 
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I think form a very fair subject for in- 
quiry by the Committee. The other 
question is the question whether we 
should re-establish the prohibition of 
foreign cattle, the removal of which is 
one of the measures of Free Trade, 
[‘‘Order, order!’’] I am doing this for 
the purpose of explaining to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dementor’ the nature of this 
question. I cannot very well ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a 
special time for the purpose of discuss- 
ing a Motion of this kind without stat- 
ing areason. The reason is, that this is 
a proposal that the Committee should 
consider whether we shall re-establish 
the prohibition of foreign cattle, which 
was one of the first measures removed 
by Free Trade in 1842, That is a ques- 
tion which we look upon as one of im- 
mense importance; and I therefore beg 
to ask my right hon. Friend, If he thinks 
that that would be a necessary portion 
of this reference to a Committee, if he 
will have the goodness to appoint a 
special time for its discussion ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think that my right hon. 
Friend has drawn a conclusion which I 
am not at all prepared to admit; but I 
cannot now enter into a discussion upon 
such a point asthat. I only wish to put 
in a caveat against its being supposed that 
the Government have made any such 
proposal as he assumes. Now, we are 
very anxious indeed, on many grounds, 
to proceed with the Motion for the ap- 
pointment of this Select Committee ; but, 
as the House is perfectly well aware, it 
is a matter of absolute necessity for us 
first of all to get on with certain other 
Business. There are the Mutiny Bills, 
and there are the financial measures of 
the year which require more considera- 
tion on the part of the House. There- 
fore, it isreally impossible for us at the 
present moment to name a time when 
we shall be able to take this Motion. 
We are only too anxious to take it as 
soon as we can. I would point out that 
to-morrow there stands upon the Paper 
a Notice of a Motion by my hon. Friend 
the Member for North Wiltshire (Sir 
George Jenkinson). He is going to call 
the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject, and as that is the second Motion on 
going into Supply, I apprehend that that 
will be the time at which it will be con- 
venient to have @ discussion on this 
Question. 

















Mutiny Bill. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. GuapsToNE, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Motion would cer- 
tainly not be brought forward that 
night. 
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THE PATENT OFFICE, &c. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is intended 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
for the immediate abolition of the Patent 
Bill Office, the Great Seal Patent Office, 
and the Petty Bag Office, made by the 
Treasury Committee, August 14, 1867, 
and repeated by the Legal Departments 
Committee, July 31, 1874? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Since the re- 
commendations referred to were made, 
the operation of the Judicature Act has 
greatly increased the duties of one of 
the offices mentioned — namely, the 
Petty Bag Office, and I do not think it 
would be possible now to abolish it. 
With regard to the other two—the 
Patent Bill Office and the Great Seal 
Patent Office—-the Treasury will not 
lose sight of the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1867 and the Com- 
mission of 1874; but it has been thought 
better to wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity of dealing with them, such as the 
occurrence of a vacancy, rather than to 
proceed to the immediate abolition of 
them, which would involve claims for 
compensation. 


THE IMPRISONED COLLIERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has received any information with 
respect to the colliers who have been for 
eight days imprisoned in a mine at 
Porth ; and, if so, whether he will com- 
municate it to the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : Iam sorry 
to say that I have received no informa- 
tion beyond that which has appeared in 
the newspapers. I telegraphed this 
morning to see if any further informa- 
tion was available; but up to the pre- 
sent time I have received no reply. The 
moment I do so I will communicate it to 
the House. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ns bliss 


MUTINY BILL. 


(Mi. Gathorne Hardy, The Judge Advocate, 
Mr. Stanley.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 13 (As to swearing and sum- 
moning of witnesses. Oath to be ad- 
ministered to shorthand writer). 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
31, to leave out from the word ‘‘ forces,” 
to the word “exercise,” in line 35.— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 42, after the word “ court,” to 
insert the words “ It shall be lawful for any per- 
son who may be tried before a general or other 
court martial to employ and have the assistance 
of counsel on such trial, in as full a manner as 
such person might if he was being tried for an 
offence before any civil tribunal.”—(Mr. Par- 
nell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that there was no provision in the Mu- 
tiny Act or in the Articles of War against 
the employment of counsel by prisoners 
tried by court martial. The matter was 
provided for by the regulations of the 
Service. The whole question of courts 
martial and the employment of counsel 
both in the Army and Navy was under 
consideration, and he therefore hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the answer 
of the Judge Advocate General was 
highly unsatisfactory. This was a case 
which the House could well understand 
for itself, and it did not want to be re- 
ferred to any Army Regulations. Mem- 
bers were there to tell the country at 
large whether in their judgment a man 
on his trial by court martial was in such 
a position as to require the assistance of 
some one learned in the law to defend 
him. Many years ago the question was 
discussed whether a prisoner on his trial 
for high treason should have the assist- 
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ance of counsel, and a noble Lord who 
argued in the affirmative, but who could 
not collect his thoughts, turned the cir- 
cumstance to account very happily by 
saying that if he felt this embarrass- 
ment, how much greater must be the 
difficulty of a man on his trial for his 
life. In the same way, how great must 
be the difficulty of an ignorant and un- 
learned man who was not allowed to 
claim the assistance of a legal adviser. 
He would be much more likely to have 
justice done him if the Amendment were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Shefhield was under some little misappre- 
hension on this subject. Inquiries by 
courts martial were conducted very dif- 
ferently from trials in the civil Courts. 
The question was not one as to the grant- 
ing of assistance to a prisoner; for the as- 
sistance of a friend, who might be a legal 
friend, was allowed in all cases in which 
it was required and applied for. The 
mode of procedure differed from that 
which prevailed in civil Courts, and in 
this respect, among others—that the 
questions were committed to writing and 
were invariably put through the Presi- 
dent. There was, as he said, nothing in 
the Mutiny Act to prevent a military 
prisoner obtaining assistance. ‘He hoped 
the House would not now lay down any 
stringent rule on the subject of courts 
martial, more especially as the whole 
question was now under consideration. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed that the House had heard for 
so long a time that the question of 
simplifying the Mutiny Act and Arti- 
cles of War was under consideration, 
that he hoped the House would no 
longer permit this dilatory plea to be 
continued, but themselves take up the 
matter with a view to making the law 
and regulations as to courts martial so 
clear that it would be intelligible to 
soldiers. He thought that a great slur 
was placed upon the military system of 
the country, and an injustice done to the 
officers and soldiers of the Army by 
permitting the continuance of a con- 
fused and unintelligible Mutiny Act. 
That Act and the Articles of War ought 
to be made so plain that there could be 
no possibility of mistaking their meaning. 
If the hon. Member went to a division 
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he should support him, not because he 
thought it was necessary to embody the | 
Amendment in the Mutiny Act, but to! 


Mr. Roebuck 
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show how much he felt that the present 
very defective system of military law 
should be altered. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War was very 
unsatisfactory. No doubt some assist- 
ance was now given a soldier on trial 
before a court martial; but it was of so 
inefficient a character as to be useless. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would press 
his Amendment to a division. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, the 
Amendment was a plausible one, but its 
adoption would, in his opinion, prove a 
questionable advantage to a military pri- 
soner. In an ordinary criminal prosecu- 
tion counsel was allowed for the Crown, 
but in a court martial no counsel could 
plead on either side. [An hon. Mempzr : 
The Judge Advocate General. ] It did not 
follow that the Judge Advocate was a 
lawyer. What, he asked, would be the 
position of a poor soldier if he had 
trained counsel conducting the case 
against him, while he himself could not 
obtain such assistance? It would really 
only make his position worse instead of 
better. The House should remember, 
too, that the Judges in courts martial 
were experts on all matters connected 
with the profession to which the prisoner 
belonged, and there was therefore less 
necessity for the proposed chenge. He 
sympathized with the principle and sen- 
timent of the Amendment, but thought 
there were many reasons for maintain- 
ing the present system. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was in favour of waiting till next year, 
with a view to see what amendment of 
the law the Government would propose. 
At inquiries before courts martial the 
questions were all put down in writing, 
and thus a great deal of time was con- 
sumed. If counsel were employed and 
that system kept up, he did not think it 
would be attended with advantage to 
the soldier. While he thought the sys- 
tem of courts martial should be revised, 
he feared the Amendment would confer 
a doubtful boon on those on whose be- 
half it was proposed. 

GeneraL SHUTE said, there ap- 
peared to be an extraordinary misunder- 
standing on this question. The assist- 
ance of counsel was not for one moment 
refused in any case to anyone—private, 
sergeant, or officer. He could not, how- 
ever, plead or verbally put questions ; 
but he could advise as to any question, 
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and could write the defence, although 


he could not speak it. If they allowed 
a barrister to attend and plead they 
would entirely alter the character of 
courts martial. If any hon. Gentleman 
meant to say that the present system 
was unjust, he could assure him that his 
opinion was totally opposed to the fact. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that some years ago he had a good deal 
of personal experience as counsel for a 
prisoner on a court martial, and cer- 
tainly, as far as facilities for counsel 
were concerned, he was bound to say 
they were complete and ample. It was 
impossible to conduct such an inquiry 
in exactly the same manner as a trial 
before the ordinary tribunals. If they 
were to have trained lawyers pleading, 
they should have trained lawyers pre- 
siding ; otherwise the Court would be 
very much at the mercy of the lawyers 
at either side. His opinion was that 
courts martial, as at present conducted, 
were entirely unsatisfactory. He ad- 
mitted it would not be convenient to 
convert courts martial into Courts of 
Law or Courts of Quarter Sessions; but, 
at the same time, it was unfair that the 
Judge Advocate should occupy the dual 
position of prosecutor of the prisoner 
and assessor or adviser of the Court. 
What was wanted was an impartial as- 
sessor. In the year 1869 a Select Com- 
mittee. sat upstairs to consider the sub- 
ject, and he was one of the witnesses 
examined. He did not know how far 
the Regulations of which they had heard 
proposed to carry out the reecommenda- 
tions of the Committee; but he thought 
they ought to have from the Govern- 
ment an assurance that before the end 
of the Session the Regulations would 
be laid on the Table, in order that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon them. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that when he held the office of Judge 
Advocate he recommended that every 
prisoner should have the advantage of 
the assistance of counsel where there 
was —as there might be—a fixed 
President. He felt it was a great 
grievance that soldiers should not be 
defended by counsel or solicitors. The 
scheme he suggested was not carried 
out owing to the press of other business. 
It was his intention to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
subject, and he hoped the result would 


be a re-modelling of the Mutiny Bill | 
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and an alteration of the law relating to 
courts martial. He should vote for the 
'Amendment if it was pressed; but he 
hoped it would not be carried to a 
| division. 

| Mr. MOWBRAY said, from his expe- 
rience as Judge Advocate General, he 
‘had long felt the necessity of some 
‘amendment in the Mutiny Act and 
| Articles of War. In 1868, at his in- 
stance, a Royal Commission had been 
| appointed to inquire into the system of 
courts martial. It was presided over by 
Lord Winmarleigh. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington), the Re- 
corder (Mr. Russell Gurney), Mr. Head- 
lam, and others had served with him 
(Mr. Mowbray) on that Commission. The 
Commission reported in 1869. But those 
were the days of ‘‘ blazing questions,” . 
and the recommendations of the Com- 
mission remained unheeded to this day. 
He expressed his surprise that the im- 
perative amendments in the Mutiny Act 
and in the Articles of War should have 
been so long neglected by successive 
Governments. He hoped they would 
receive an assurance from the Secretary 
of State for War or the Judge Advo- 
cate General that the subject would be 
dealt with as soon as possible. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) did not desire to put the House 
to the trouble of a division if he could 
get the assurance asked for by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
University (Mr. Mowbray.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had already stated that the matter was 
under active consideration at present. 
He could not undertake absolutely that 
it should be dealt with this Session ; but 
if he were in a position to do so he 
should move for a Committee on the 
general question ; and, if not able to 
bring forward a measure on the subject 
this Session, he should do so in the 
next. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment on the undertaking 
that had been given by the Secretary of 
State for War. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 16 (Judgment of death may 
be commuted for penal servitude or 
other punishments). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, in page 9, line 14, after “ afore- 
said,” add— 
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“Provided that the imprisonment shall not 
exceed two years, and that the solitary confine- 
ment shall not exceed seven days at a time, with 
intervals of not less than seven days between 
the periods of solitary confinement; and that if 
the imprisonment exceeds eighty-four days, the 
solitary confinement shall not exceed seven days 
in any twenty-eight days of the imprisonment.” 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward this Amendment, as it rendered 
unnecessary the one of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Courts-martial may not 
sentence to corporal punishment in time 
of peace). 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER moved to 
amend the clause by substituting 25 for 
50 lashes as the punishment which might 
be inflicted upon offending soldiers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 18, 
line 22, to leave out the word “ fifty,” 
and insert the words ‘ twenty-five,”— 
(Mr. O’ Connor Power,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- | 


fused on the part of the Government to 
adopt the Amendment, as an innovation 
upon all Mutiny Bills. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ fifty’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 254; Noes 
150: Majority 104.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 


Clause 26 (Power of imprisonment by 
general, garrison, or districts courts- 
martial). 

Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 14, 
line 9, to leave out from ‘the’’ to 
‘‘war,’’ inclusive, and insert— 

‘‘Seven days at a time, with intervals of not 
less than fourteen days between each period of 
such confinement.” 


He moved this to make the Act uniform 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
marked that his Amendment to Clause 
16 referred to commuted sentences, and 
not to original sentences, which were 
dealt with in Clause 26. If the Amend- 
ment were ~~ @ prisoner would be 
subjected to a longer period of solitary 
confinement than was now laid down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER trusted 
the hon. Member for Meath would test 
the opinion of the House on this ques- 
tion. The effect of the Amendments 
which had been placed on the Paper by 
the hon. Member and other hon. Members 
had been to awaken the attention of 
the House in an extraordinary de- 
gree. It had been stated that the Bill 
was always passed as a matter of course; 
if so, that was the very thing which gave 
real effect to this opposition. It was a 
pity that measures affecting those upon 
whom the stability of the Empire de- 
pended should be run through Parlia- 
ment in the way this one seemed to have 
been on previous occasions. The hon. 
Member for Meath was really pursuing 
a patriotic course—a course in which the 
patriotism of England and Scotland was 
as much concerned as that of Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the time had 
arrived for the re-consideration and re- 
|arrangement of the punishment to be 
inflicted under the Mutiny Act. 

Mr. CHILDERS ventured to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether this 
Amendment was or was not necessary, 
having regard to the Amendment which 
was carried on Clause 16? 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the Secretary 
at War would throw some light on the 
subject, as the explanation of the Judge 
Advocate General was unintelligible. He 
did not understand the resistance of the 
| Government to this Amendment after the 
| Amendment of the Judge Advocate Ge- 
}neral himself on the 16th clause. In 
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with regard to the sentences of solitary | that clause it was declared that where 
confinement in cases where the punish- | under a court martial sentence of death 


ment of death was commuted to impri- | had been pronounced it should be lawful 
sonment. On Clause 16 the Judge Ad-| to reduce the punishment in a certain 
vocate General moved a similar Amend- | way, and the Judge Advocate’s Amend- 
ment, and it was carried ; but it did not | ment added that where solitary confine- 


appear to be the intention of the Govern- | ment was a part of the reduced sentence 


ment to apply the same principle to the 
subsequent clauses. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 9, to leave out from the word 
“exceed,” to the end of Clause 26, in order to 
add the words “seven days at a time, with in- 
tervals of not less than fourteen days between 
each period of such confinement.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinek 


| that confinement should not exceed seven 
| days at a time, with intervals of seven 
|days between each period of solitary 
| confinement. In this clause they were 
| dealing with less offences, and if in 
| comeemning sentence on a person con- 
| victed of a crime which deserved the 
| sentence of death, they said that a 
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criminal should not be exposed to more 
than seven days’ solitary confinement, 
how could they, in a crime of less de- 
gree, declare that he should be confined 
for a longer period than seven days ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the change made by the Govern- 
ment had reference solely to commuted 
sentences as laid down by the late Go- 
vernment. This clause had reference to 
the direct sentences of courts martial, to 
whom was left the discretion of the 
amount ofsolitary confinement they would 
impose so far as it was charged by the 
Articles of War. With regard to this 
Amendment it was not in accordance 
with the Amendment moved by the 
Government on Clause 16. It was in a 
different form. 

Mr. PARNELL: Well, I am willing 
to adopt the Amendment as moved by 
the Government. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
they were dealing with an Amendment 
before them ; and looking at the way in 
which the thing had worked in connec- 
tion with the Articles of War, and that 
the sentence was a direct sentence passed 
by a court martial, he did not think any 
alteration was required. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, if 
seven days’ solitary confinement was 
sufficient in a commuted sentence, it 
ought to be sufficient in an original sen- 
tence. He would suggest that the pro- 
poser of the Amendment should allow it 
to be negatived, and then move it again 
in accordance with the Amendment which 
had been accepted on Clause 16. 

Sr HENRY JAMES said, the 
Amendment of the Judge Advocate li- 
mited solitary confinement where the 
sentence had been commuted, and the 
object of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Meath was to limit it in the 
ease of the original sentence. He did 
not see why that should not be done, 
and he would rather that the House 
should determine the matter than the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL pointed 
out that what would be an excessively 
severe punishment if continued for a long 
period, such as two years, would not be 
considered by medical authorities as in- 
jurious to health if inflicted under a 
short sentence for a short period. 

Coronet MURE pointed out that the 
Amendment on Clause 16 would apply 
to a sentence which when commuted was 
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tion in a sentence of two years the soli- 
‘tary confinement would be 14 days. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
effect of the Articles of War governing 
this clause would be that, in sentences 
of more than 84 days, solitary confine- 
ment could not exceed seven days in 
any 28 days, so that the interval would 
be 21 days; while the effect of the pro- 
posed Amendment would be to reduce 
that interval to 14 days. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN submitted 
that the matter ought to be decided by 
statute, and not left to the discretion of 
courts martial. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 278 ; Noes 
142: Majority 136.—(Div. List, No. 81.) 


Carprain NOLAN moved, in page 14, 
at end, to add— 
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‘‘and may sentence any non-commissioned 
officer to reduction to the ranks, or to be placed 
at the bottom or in any other place on the list 
of his rank, or to be reduced to an inferior rank 
of non-commissioned officer, and, in case of re- 
duction to the ranks, may further sentence him 
to any punishment to which a private soldier is 
liable, with the exception of corporal punish- 
ment.” 


He complained that if a non-commis- 
sioned officer were convicted by a court 
martial of an offence, however trifling, 
the Court had no option but to reduce 
that man totheranks. Toa great many 
sergeants such a sentence meant positive 
ruin. He did not propose to take away 
from courts martial any power which they 
at present possessed. All he proposed 
was to give them the power to reduce a 
sergeant to an inferior rank if they did 
not think that the merits of the case 
warranted reduction to the ranks. The 
only other effect of his Amendment 
would be to prevent a non-commissioned 
officer under any circumstances from 
being flogged. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 9, at end of Clause 26, to add 
the words ‘‘ and may sentence any non-commis- 
sioned officer to reduction to the ranks, or to be 
placed at the bottom or in any other place of 
the list of his rank, or to be reduced to an in- 
ferior rank of non-commissioned officer, and, in 
case of reduction to the ranks, may further sen- 
tence him to any punishment to which a private 
soldier is liable, with the exception of corporal 
punishment,”’—( Captain Nolan.) 





two years; but under the clause in ques- | be there inserted.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
There was no one in that House more 
anxious than he to encourage good non- 
commissioned officers, and the want of 
them was the great difficulty in a system 
of short service. Everything, therefore, 
they could do to encourage good non- 
commissioned officers to keep their places 
ought to be sanctioned by the House. 
The matter, however, being one affecting 
the discipline of the Army, it had been 
his duty to refer it to those who were 
responsible for maintaining that disci- 
pline. He had promised last year to 
give his attention to this subject; and 
the first thing he did after the discussion 
in Committee was to obtain the opinion of 
the military authorities. He had obtained 
that opinion, and had, inconformity with 
it, madenochange. Therule at present 
was, that if a sergeant were tried and 
convicted by court martial, he would not 
be immediately put into a position of 
command. The House, however, could 
hardly be aware, after what had been 
said, how easy it was for a man to be re- 
instated in a position of command if he 
showed himself deserving. He might, 
indeed, soon be in the same place again 
if the military authorities approved. 
He believed that within particular grades 
non-commissioned officers were chosen 
by selection and not placed by seniority. 
[Captain Noran: No.] From one grade 
to another, promotion in the case of good 
conduct might usually be made by se- 
niority ; but, as a rule, the placing and 
replacing men in particular grades, he 
was told, went by selection and not by 
seniority. So that ifa sergeant having 
been tried by court martial were reduced 
to the ranks he might soon be a corporal 
again, and afterwards sergeant, and 
even sergeant-major if his conduct de- 
served it. It was better, as far as the 
discipline of the Army was concerned, 
that a non-commissioned officer should 
be reduced to the ranks than to leave it 
to a court martial to reduce a sergeant 
to the rank of corporal. 

GrenrraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, officers were punished byreductions 
of rank, putting back the date of their 
commissions, and in other ways, and the 
same principle ought to be applied to 
sergeants. Why could they not let courts 
martial do as they pleased? So long as 
punishments awarded by courts martial 
were consistent with military usages, 
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there could be no objection to sentences 
of such courts being as free from objec- 
tion as were the punishments awarded 
without trial. At present courts martial 
being restricted to the one punishment 
of reduction to the ranks, thereby en- 
tailed the further very severe punish- 
ment of deprivation of pensions, good 
conduct medals, and other benefits, until 
the soldier had served a long series of 
years free from trial. It was therefore 
desirable to allow more freedom to courts 
martial in awarding punishments. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER expressed 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept, if he could not take it all, 
that part of the Amendment which re- 
lieved non-commissioned officers from 
the liability to be flogged. 

Caprain O’BEIRNE said, it rarely 
happened that a non-commissioned officer 
who had been reduced to the ranks was 
ever re-instated in his former position. 
He would support the Amendment. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
that all his sympathies were in favour 
of the abolition of corporal punishment. 
In the Crimea he saw a man receive 50 
lashes for throwing down his arms and 
running away in the face of the enemy. 
There would have been some sense in 
shooting the man; but there was no 
sense in flogging him. It was possible 
to flog a brave man into a coward; but 
they could never flog a coward into a 
brave man. He (Mr. Bromley-Daven- 
port) never remembered an occasion on 
which a Mutiny Bill had been discussed 
as the present Bill had been. There 
were, he thought, other than humani- 
tarian reasons for the obstruction which 
the measure had had to encounter. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to order. He 
wished to know whether any hon. Mem- 
ber was entitled to impute other than 
humanitarian reasons for what was being 
done; and, further, whether it was 
right to term the course they were taking 
as a policy of obstruction ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the impu- 
tation of wilful obstruction, not de- 
pendent on the merits of the question, 
would, no doubt, be out of order; but 
he did not understand that such an im- 
putation had been made by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
that if he used the word in the sense 
attributed to him it had slipped from 
him inadvertently. He would say, how- 
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ever, that there were other than huma- 
nitarian reasons for the obstruction which 
had been given to the Bill. It wasa 
wholly unprecedented obstruction. In 
the whole course of his Parliamentary 
life he had never seen such obstruction 
to the Mutiny Bill before, and hoped he 
should never see it again. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed 
that whether there had been obstruction 
or not, it was clear that what had oc- 
curred would lead to the abolition of 
flogging. The question was one which 
could be better discussed in Committee. 
As it was, nobody could speak more than 
once, and explanations, therefore, were 
precluded from being given. He recom- 
mended that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn, and brought forward again 
at a later stage. 

GeneraAL SHUTE agreed with his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War that sergeants reduced to the 
ranks were very frequently re-promoted. 
For his part, he had more than once 
himself on the day a sergeant was re- 
duced to the ranks promoted him to the 
rank of corporal. A great deal more 
had been said about corporal punish- 
ment in this debate than was necessary, 
as practically since 1868 it had been 
abolished in the Army. Hon. Members 
who were so anxious to reduce these 
punishments should remember that dis- 
cipline must be kept up. It was just 
now at rather a low ebb, and the cases 
of petty insubordination were more 
numerous than ever they had been. 
Even in the Navy discipline was not 
what it was. In fact, want of discipline 
was the failing of the age. The dis- 
cipline of the Army and Navy was not 
what it was. There was want of dis- 
cipline in the Church and at the Bar; 
and, more than that, he was sorry to 
say, there was want of discipline in that 
House. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
the debate would, he hoped, compel the 
Government to bring forward a Bill 
next year in compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission which sat 
in 1869, and which made in its Report 
a suggestion on this very subject. That 
Report did not go quite so far as the 
Amendment now proposed; but it ex- 
pressly stated that some alteration in 
the case of non-commissioned officers 
was necessary. He pointed out that in 
all foreign Armies a scale of punish- 
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ments prevailed in respect of non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in reply to the 
charge of obstruction, observed that this 
was not the first, but the third time the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Captain Nolan) had brought the sub- 
ject before the House, and he hoped he 
would persist in doing so until the law 
was altered. He was glad to see the 
House coming to its proper senses and 
discussing everything. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 
To leave out the words ‘‘or to be placed at 


the bottom or in any other place in the list of 
his rank.” —(Mr, H. B. Samuelson.) 


Masor O’GORMAN opposed the 
Amendment. It appeared to him we 
were terrible slaves to human respect. 
The result of the Amendment would be 
that they would be continually ‘‘ wind- 
ing up the clock” with broken-down 
sergeants and corporals. There was as 
good fish in the sea as was ever got ont 
of it; and when a young fellow joined 
the Army it was not desirable that his 
prospects of promotion should be re- 
tarded while the process of reducing 
sergeants to the rank of corporals and 
then re-converting them into sergeants 
was going on. He knew a case of a 
young man who was made a lance- 
corporal before he left the drill squad, 
and who died a captain. If the system 
advocated by this Amendment were 
in vogue, he would have died pro- 
bably a private soldier. As to corporal 
punishment, he saw no reason why it 
should not be inflicted upon a reduced 
sergeant if it was to be retained in the 
case of other private soldiers. He was 
surprised at the Amendment being 
brought forward by a Gentleman of 
experience. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK desired 
to maintain the high position of the ser- 
geant, and he should like to see no altera- 
tion in the present rule. 

Captain NOLAN said, he would 
accept the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) to 
amend the Amendment which he had 
moved. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,”’ put, and negatived. 
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Question put, 


“That the words ‘and may sentence any non- 
commissioned officer to reduction to the ranks, 
or to be reduced to an inferior rank of non-com- 
missioned officer, and, in case of reduction to the 
ranks, may further sentence him to any punish- 
ment to which a private soldier is liable, with 
the exception of corporal punishment,’ be there 
inserted.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
209: Majority 134.—(Division List, 
No. 82.) 


Clause 27 (Power of imprisonment 
by regimental or detachment courts- 
martial). 


Mr. PARNELL, who had an Amend- 
ment that the solitary confinement in- 
flicted should be only for seven days at a 
time, with intervals of not less than 14 
days between each period of such con- 
finement, said, he did not propose to 
move it, and hoped the Government 
would give him credit for his forbear- 
ance. Indeed, he had not brought for- 
ward one half of the Amendments of 
which he had given Notice. The hon. 
Member then moved an Amendment in 
relation to the billeting of officers with- 
out payment of their lodgings in country 
towns. This was not much felt in Eng- 
lish towns, where there was a superfluity 
of hotel accommodation; but in Irish 
towns the billeting was a loss to the 
hotel-keepers, unless the officers were 
fast and not given to sober habits. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 41, to leave out from the words 
‘Provided always,” to the end of 
Clause 63.—( Mr. Parnell.) 


Carprain O’BEIRNE opposed the 
Amendment. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
if there was any grievance at all it was 
an hotel-keepers’ grievance, and as they 
had not objected to the present system 
he saw no reason for interfering. He 
believed that innkeepers regarded the 
coming of troops into a town as an ad- 
vantage.- He hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
had had the honour of speaking to an 
hotel-keeper on this subject, and there 
was no doubt that a grievance did exist 
which ought to be remedied. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment. 
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Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
coe to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 168 ; Noes 
28: Majority 140.—(Div. List, No. 83.) 


Clause 104 (Militia may be attached 
to regular forces). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 62, line 14, at the end of Clause 104, 
to add the words “ Provided, That no militia 
officer shall be eligible to command any portion 
of the regular forces unless such officer belongs 
to a regiment or corps which is at the time em- 
bodied for service or assembled for training.” — 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY reminded 
the House that a similar proposal to that 
now brought forward had been made by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) when 
the Bill was being considered in Com- 
mittee; but that, after full discussion, 
that hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
press his Motion to a division. On the 
occasion to which he referred the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had, 
however, challenged a Division ; but he 
had not been able to find a Teller to sup- 
port him. Recollection of these facts 
might obviate the necessity of discussion 
on the present occasion. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
on that occasion the Committee was taken 
by surprise when the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeenshire did not press 
his Motion to a Division. He thought 
the Regular Forces of Her Majesty 
should not at any time be placed under 
the command of a Militia officer, and 
he should therefore support the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
161 : Majority 130.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: As it is 
necessary that the Bill should receive 
the Royal Assent next week, I have, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to ask the indulgence of the House 
for a course which I should not have 
taken under ordinary circumstances, but 
which is not without precedent—namely, 
of moving that the Bill be now read a 
third time. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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MARINE MUTINY BILL. 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Sir Massey 
Lopes.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 21 (Commutation of death for 
penal servitude or imprisonment, &c.). 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON moved, in page 
12, line 21, at end, to add the following 
words :— 

‘Provided, That the imprisonment shall not 
exceed two years, and that the solitary confine- 
ment shall not exceed seven days at a time, with 
intervals of not less than seven days between 
the periods of solitary confinement, and that if 
the imprisonment exceeds eighty-four days, the 
solitary confinement shall not exceed seven 
days in any twenty-eight days of the imprison- 
ment.” 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
as the principle involved in the proposed 
addition had been adopted by the House, 
he and those hon. Members who had 
Amendments on the Paper did not intend 
to press any one of them. He trusted 
that on this withdrawal the House would 
see that they had no desire to carry on a 
factious opposition. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Sentence of penal servi- 
tude). 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON moved, in page 
15, line 26, at end, to add— 

“Provided, That the solitary confinement 
shall not exceed seven days at a time, with in- 
tervals of not less than seven days between the 
periods of solitary confinement, and that if the 
imprisonment exceeds eighty-four days, the soli- 
tary confinement shall not exceed seven days in 
any twenty-eight days of the imprisonment.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON moved, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be read the third time.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th April], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the: Chair” 
(for Committee of Ways and Means). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed, 
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INCIDENCE OF IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. HOLMS, in moving— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the inci- 
dence of Imperiai taxation has so changed that 
the proportion borne by the working classes has 
greatly increased, and ought to be diminished 
by a re-adjustment of such taxation,” 
said: In calling the attention of the 
House to the change which has taken 
place in the incidence of Imperial taxa- 
tion during the last 15 years, I am 
fully sensible of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the question, and of my own 
inability to do justice to it. I have, 
therefore, to ask the indulgence of hon. 
Members while I endeavour, as briefly 
and as clearly as I can, to show how far 
that change has affected the pressure 
of taxation on various classes of the 
community, and produced a state of 
things which calls for a remedy. The 
change to which I have referred has 
been so gradual, and has been brought 
about in a manner so little calculated to 
excite attention, that hitherto it has 
almost escaped criticism. It may be 
said that this is not an opportune 
time for bringing forward such a ques- 
tion ; that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, so far from having a surplus at 
his disposal, has had barely sufficient to 
meet the expenditure of last year. I do 
not, however, ask that the taxation of 
the country shall be increased by a 
single penny ; what I wish to point out 
is, that in fairness to the poorer classes, 
the distribution of its pressure should 
be re-adjusted. One of the strongest 
reasons for urging that there should be 
no delay in the consideration of this 
question is, that notwithstanding the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
surplus, Government appears determined 
to develop still further the policy—I 
venture to think, the unfair and dan- 
gerous policy—of giving grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer in aid of local 
rates. In pursuance of this policy the 
House has recently had under its con- 
sideration three important measures. 
First, there is the English Prisons Bill. 
The annual cost of maintaining those 
prisons was stated by the Home Secre- 
tary as being £385,000, and notwith- 
standing the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am not sanguine enough 
to believe that they will cost less under 
Imperial than under local management. 
Then we have the Scotch and Irish Pri- 
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sons Bills, which will bring up the total 
annual amount of grants in aid of local 
prison rates to £500,000 or £600,000. 
When these measures become law the 
change in the incidence of Imperial 
taxation will, as I shall show by-and- 
bye, be still further increased. I believe 
that the sources of Imperial revenue 
may not unfairly be divided into three 
distinct heads—(1) Indirect taxation 
on articles of consuinption; (2) Direct 
taxation—namely, stamps, income tax, 
land tax, inhabited house duty, and 
assessed taxes; (3) Sources of revenue 
which are not of the nature of taxation 
—namely, the Post Office, Telegraph 
Service, Crown Lands, and Miscella- 
neous. It is difficult, I admit, to ascer- 
tain precisely in what proportions those 
taxes fall upon the various classes of the 
community. I believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), in his Budget 
speech in 1859, made not an unfair defi- 
nition of the incidence of taxation, when 
he said— 

‘ All classes are affected by taxation, but direct 
taxation falls upon the middle and wealthy classes, 
while indirect taxation weighs with much more 


severe pressure upon the poor and labouring 
man.”—[3 Hansard, cliv. 1401.] 


The general accuracy of this definition. 


has since been confirmed by several 
eminent statisticians, who have turned 
their attention to this subject. Profes- 
sor Leone Levi, whose authority has 
been appealed to by the Prime Minis- 
ter, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
after an able and interesting analysis of 
the Census Returns of 1861, came to 
the conclusion that rather more than 
two-thirds of the population of the 
United Kingdom belong to the working 
classes—that is, persons living by ma- 
nual labour, and one-third to the middle 
and upper classes. He further came to 
the conclusion, after careful inquiry, 
that the working classes on an average 
consumed per head as much ardent 
spirits and malt liqours as the middle 
and upper classes, and that, conse- 
quently, they paid two-thirds of all the 
duties on those articles, and the upper 
and middle classes one-third. This es- 
timate is fully confirmed by inquiry 
made by Mr. Dudley Baxter, a gentle- 
man who has given great attention to 
this question. In 1857 an attempt was 
made by the Inland Revenue Board to 
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ascertain the consumption of tea and 
sugar by the working classes, by means 
of returns obtained from grocers in more 
than 300 towns and villages in Great 
Britain, and a large number in Ireland. 
The result was an estimate, which was 
accepted by the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis as reliable, that at that time 
56 per cent of the consumption was by 
the middle and upper classes, and 44 
per cent by the working classes. As 
the consumption in 1856 was 63,000,000 
Ibs, this would give nearly 4} lbs per 
head to the upper and middle classes, and 
131b per head tothe working classes. Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, writing in 1869, assumed 
that: by far the largest portion of the in- 
crease in the consumption of tea which 
took place inthe 11 years subsequent to 
1856—namely, from 63,000,000 lbs to 
111,000,000 lbs—had been by the work- 
ing classes, and that their consumption 
was then at the rate of 3lbs per head, 
while that of the upper and middle 
classes was 53}lbs; thus making the 
proportions of the whole consumption, 
three-fifths for the working classes, and 
two-fifths for the middle and upper 
classes. Mr. Dudley Baxter’s inquiries 
regarding the consumption of sugar and 
tobacco led him to a similar conclusion 
as to their proportionate consumption ; 
and that as regards the smaller articles 
of the tariffi—namely, coffee, currants 
other preserved fruits, &c., the working 
classes took nearly one-third, and the 
upper and middle classes two-thirds. 
In order to form an estimate of the 
change which has taken place in the in- 
cidence of taxation, I have to ask hon. 
Members to compare the Imperial Reve- 
nue, and the proportions in which it is 
contributed now, with what it was 15 
years ago, and the proportions in which 
it was contributed then. Instead, how- 
ever, of taking a single year at each 
period, it will, I think, give a better 
idea of the position if we take the ave- 
rage of the three years ending 1864, 
and compare them with the average of 
the three years ending 1876. My rea- 
son for not going back further than 
1862, is simply that by that time the 
large reductions in Oustoms duties, 
arising from our Commercial Treaty 
with France in 1860, and the repeal of 
the Excise duty on paper in 1861, had 
then been carried out, and therefore a 
comparison can more fairly and easily 
be made with recent years. I may add, 
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that had I gone back 20 years, while it 
would have been more difficult to make 
the comparison, my argument would 
have been even stronger than it is. 
For the purpose of this comparison, and 
to avoid wearying the House with 
figures, I shall take it that at both 
periods the Customs and Excise duties 
were paid in the following propor- 
tions :— 
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classes. Middle classes. 
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And that all other Customs and Excise 
duties—namely, the duty on wine, gold 
and silver plate, armorial bearings, car- 
riages, game, and other licences, were 
paid wholly by the middle and upper 
classes. I shall further assume that all 
taxes, other than Customs and Excise 
—namely, stamps, income tax, land tax, 
and inhabited house duty, were wholly 
paid by the middle and upper classes. 
I find that the average Revenue of the 
three years ending 1864 was £70,227,000. 
Of this, £6,532,000 was derived from 
the Post Office, Telegraph Service, 
Crown Lands, and Miscellaneous, leay- 
ing £63,694,000 as the amount actually 
taken from the pockets of the rate- 
payers. In what proportions was this 
amount contributed? Of this sum the 
upper and middle classes paid all taxes 
other than Customs and Excise— 
namely, £22,149,000, and of Customs 
and Excise, £18,741,000, making to- 
gether £40,890,000, or 64 per cent of the 
total taxation. The working classes paid 
of Customs and Excise £22,804,000, 
or 86 per cent of the total taxation. 
If we turn now to the three years end- 
ing 1876, we find that the average re- 
venue was £76,472,000 ; of this, no less 
than £11,363,000 was derived from the 
Post Office, Telegraph Service, Crown 
Lands, and Miscellaneous, leaving 
£65,109,000 as the actual amount paid 
by the taxpayers. And how was this 
contributed? Taking precisely the same 
basis of calculation as in the former 
period, I find that of this sum the 
middle and upper classes paid all taxes 
other than Customs and Excise—namely, 
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£17,816,000, and of Customs and Ex- 
cise £20,558,000, making together 
£38,374,000, or 59 per cent of the 
total taxation ; while the working classes 
paid of Oustoms and Excise, £26,735,000, 
or 41 per cent of the total taxation. We 
have, therefore, the striking fact that 
while the total annual amount raised by 
taxation had not increased to the extent 
of £1,500,000, the upper and middle 
classes paid £2,500,000 less, and the 
working classes £4,000,000 more during 
each of the three years ending 1876 
than they did during each of the three 
years ending 1864. The incidence of 
taxation had so changed that the work- 
ing classes paid in the latter period 5 
per cent more, and the middle and 
upper classes 5 per cent less than in the 
former period. Had the incidence of 
taxation been the same at both periods, 
the working classes would have paid 
£3,295,000 less during each of the three 
last years, and the middle and upper 
classes £3,295,000 more than they ac- 
tually contributed. To that extent, 
therefore, the burden of taxation has 
been shifted from one class to another. 
But this is not the full measure of the 
change which has taken place. I have 
already stated that for convenience I 
have in this comparison taken the work- 
ing classes as at both periods paying 
half the duty on tea and tobacco: while 
that would be a fair estimate of the 
former period, the actual proportion now 
contributed by the working classes is 
estimated by Professor Leone Levi at 
two-thirds and by Mr. Dudley Baxter 
at three-fifths. If we take the latter 
estimate, it will be found that the dif- 
ference amounts to £1,170,000; so that, 
in reality, the working classes have 
during each of the last three years paid 
not £3,295,000, but £4,465,000 more 
than they would have paid had the 
pressure of taxation fallen on them in 
the same proportion as it did 15 years 
ago, while the upper and middle classes 
have been relieved to that extent. We 
naturally ask for some explanation of 
this change; and it is not far to seek. 
The revenue in 15 years had increased 
from £70,227,000 to £76,472,000, or 
£6,245,000. Of this, no less than 
£4,830,000 was provided from the 
Post Office, Telegraph Service, Crown 
Lands, and Miscellaneous, leaving only 
£1,415,000 to be met by increased taxa- 
tion. However, during that period of 
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15 years the amount derived from taxes 
paid by the working classes on articles 
of consumption had increased, notwith- 
standing the abolition or repeal of duties 
on some articles, from £22,804,000 to 
£26,735,000, or £3,931,000; an amount 
sufficient not only to meet the required 
sum of £1,415,000, but leaving a sur- 
plus of £2,516,000, all of which was 
devoted to the reduction of taxes for- 
merly borne by the middle and upper 
classes. If, however, I stopped here I 
should not give the House a full idea of 
the change that has taken place in the 
incidence of taxation. I need not re- 
mind hon. Members that the question of 
Local Taxation has of late years at- 
tracted great attention, especially since 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
South Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) 
was carried in 1872. Since then nota 
year has passed in which large grants 
in aid of local rates have not been made 
from the Imperial Exchequer. Twenty 
years ago those grants amounted to 
£1,430,000 per annum—lI have not been 
able to ascertain what they were 15 
years ago—in 1872-3 they amounted to 
£2,390,000 ; in 1874-5 additional grants 
for paupers, lunatics, and police brought 
them up to £3,290,000; in 1876-7, 
chiefly from the same class of grants, 
the amount had reached £4,267,000; 
so that in four years there has been 
added nearly £1,900,000 per annum to 
the taxation of the country. What I have 
now to ask hon. Members to consider is 
the effect which those grants in aid of 
local rates have had on the incidence of 
Imperial taxation. I find that Professor 
Leone Levi estimates that the working 
classes contribute one-sixth of all local 
rates, and the upper and middle classes 
five-sixths. This estimate was adopted 
by the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) when addressing 
this House in 1873. On the same occa- 
sion Lord Beaconsfield took the propor- 
tions as one-fifth and four-fifths. lam 
content to take Lord Beaconsfield’s esti- 
mate, and if it is a fair one it follows 
that since 1872 the working classes have 
been relieved of local rates to the ex- 
tent of £400,000 a-year, and the upper 
and middle classes to the extent of 
£1,500,000 a-year. What I wish par- 
ticularly to call attention to is the impor- 
tant fact that just in proportion as you 
make grants from the Imperial Exche- 
quer in aid of local rates, you relieve 
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the middle and upper classes to the ex- 
tent of four-fifths of the amount granted, 
and the working classes to the extent of 
one-fifth, while you add the amount so 
granted to Imperial taxation; and that 
addition, as I have shown, has hitherto 
been entirely on articles of consump- 
tion, of which the working classes pay 
about three-fifths, and the upper and 
middle classes two-fifths. It appears to 
me that if we are to transfer the burden 
of local rates to Imperial taxation, then 
the taxation required to meet those 
grants should be so raised that it shall 
not increase the proportion of taxation 
borne by the working classes. It may 
be said that the duties upon articles of 
consumption, which form the bulk of 
the Customs duties, have been greatly 
reduced during the last 15 years. It is 
true that the duties on tea and other 
articles have been reduced, and that as 
regards corn and sugar they have been 
abolished; but any loss thus resulting 
to the Exchequer has been far more than 
counterbalanced by the increase in the 
consumption of spirits, malt, tea, and 
tobacco, which, in the aggregate, has 
augmented the amount of taxation paid 
by the working classes to the extent 
which I have pointed out. It may be 
urged that the number and earnings of 
the working classes have increased so 
much during the last 15 years that they 
are better able to pay £27,000,000 
a-year now than £23,000,000 then. 
This also is undoubtedly true; but the 
same argument applies with even greater 
force to the upper and middle classes. 
During that period they, too, have in- 
creased in numbers; while the increase 
in the trade of the country and in their 
wealth has been at a rate, I believe, un- 
paralleled even in the history of this coun- 
try. In 1862 our exports and imports were 
£392,000,000; in 1876 they amounted 
to £630,000,000. In 1862 the gross 
annual valuation of property and profits 
assessed forincometax was £352,000,000; 
in 1876 it was £571,000,000. While, 
therefore, the middle and upper classes 
are much richer than they were 15 years 
ago, and much better able to bear an 
increased amount of taxation, we have 
the broad fact, which I believe it is im- 
SS to controvert, that they have 

een relieved of a large amount of tax- 
ation, which has been transferred to the 
shoulders of the working classes. I wish 
it to be clearly understood, that the 
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uestion is not whether the working 
pay more or less than their fair 
roportion of Imperial taxation, although 
98 prepared to show that, in propor- 
tion to their means, their contributions 
are greater than those of richer classes 
of the community. The question is, 
whether they are now paying a larger 
roportion of such taxation than they 
vid 15 or 20 years ago, and whether we 
shall go on shifting taxation from the 
richer to the poorer classes ; or shall we, 
as an act of justice, rectify the wrong 
we have done—perhaps unintentionally 
done—by re-adjusting our taxation so 
as to make the pressure on all classes 
now, similar to what it was in former 
years? It may be said that the working 
classes have the question of the amount 
of taxation they pay in their own hands, 
and had they consumed less spirits, malt, 
tea, and tobacco, their share of taxation 
would have been diminished in propor- 
tion. This is, no doubt, true; but I 
cannot find that any statesman or writer 
who has made this subject his study, 
has asserted that the consumption of any 
of those articles by the working classes 
is, per head, greater than that of the 
middle and upper classes: indeed, so far 
as regards intoxicating liquors, the re- 
sults which I have given to the House 
are based, as I stated in my opening re- 
marks, on the assumption that per head 
the middle and upper classes not only 
consume the same quantity of spirits 
and malt as the working classes, but, in 
addition, that they consume all the wine 
that comes into the country. So long 
as this is the case, I cannot understand 
why the consumption of those articles 
by the working classes should be any 
reason for making them by means of 
that consumption to pay a greater pro- 
rtion of Imperial taxation than they 
d 15 years ago. Had it been the case 
that the only contributions from the 
working classes arose from the duties 
on intoxicating liquors and tobacco, it 
might be urged that, apart altogether 
from the question of revenue, it is de- 
sirable to limit the consumption of those 
articles; but this is not the case. We 
have still a duty of 6d. per pound on tea, 
which last year yielded £3,706,000; 
duties on coffee, cocoa, and chicory, 
which produced £318,000; and those 
on currants, raisins, and other preserved 
fruits, which amounted to £484,000; 
making in all £4,508,000 derived from 
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taxes upon those articles of food. Why 
not redress the injustice done to the 
working classes by abolishing all these 
duties, leaving under the category of 
Customs only intoxicating liquors and 
tobacco. Such an‘ act would be one of 
the simplest justice. But it would not 
be complete justice. The relief to the 
working classes would, in proportion to 
their consumption, be rather less than 
£3,000,000, while the middle and upper 
classes would have relief to the amount 
of rather more than £1,500,000; so that 
if in some other form the deficiency thus 
created of £4,500,000 in the revenue was 
laid on the middle and upper classes, 
their taxation would only be increased 
by £3,000,000 a-year, and even then 
their proportion of Imperial taxation 
would be £1,500,000 a-year less than it 
was 15 years ago. This, however, is all 
the redress that itis in your power to 
give without touching on spirits, malt, 
and tobacco. But apart from the argu- 
ment of justice in favour of the course 
which I have ventured to suggest, and 
which of itself should be sufficient, there 
are other arguments of great weight, to 
which I shall briefly refer. It has been 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of the 
earnings of the working classes are spent 
on food and drink: the question, there- 
fore, of a cheap supply of food is to them 
one of the first importance. A quarter 
of a century has passed away since Lord 
Beaconsfield, in his Budget speech in 
1852, made the following important ad- 
mission with reference to free trade. 
‘“‘The principles,” he said, 

“upon which you have given cheap bread to 
the community, are principles which ought to 
make you cheapen the sustenance of the com- 
munity in every form.” 

Since then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
who has done more for the cause of free 
trade—I might say for the cause of 
humanity—than any man living, has 
advocated that we should have a ‘‘free 
breakfast table.” Thanks to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that has been 
partially accomplished; and I venture 
to affirm that there are the strongest 
reasons why he should deal with tea, 
and all other taxed articles of food, as 
he has already dealt with sugar. Tea, 
originally a luxury, has become, next to 
bread, one of the prime necessaries of 
life. It gives its name to one of the 
recognized meals of the great bulk of the 
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population. It is used by all classes, and 
very largely by the very poorest classes : 
the widow who has a weekly allowance 
of 2s. or 2s. 6d. from her parish, spends 
part of that 2s. or 2s. 6d. on tea, while 
many of those whose wages vary from 
8s. to 12s. a-week, almost live on bread 
and tea. It is the innocent rival of 
ardent spirits and malt, the enormous 
consumption of which this House is con- 
tinually invited to assist in finding some 
way of diminishing. If we are in earn- 
est, why not take the natural way, by 
giving all the encouragement that free 
trade can give to the consumption of a 
beverage which to many is a mild and 
grateful stimulant? The duty upon tea 
has been well characterized ‘‘as the most 
odious of indirect taxes;” the specific 
duty of 6d. per lb falls far more heavily 
upon the cheap teas consumed by the 
poor, than upon the expensive teas used 
by the rich. The following extract from 
a Trade Circular just issued puts this so 
well, that with the permission of the 
House I shall read it :— 

“That even a 6d. duty has recently been a 
crushing charge, will be seen from the fact that 
sound common Congou has been selling for 
months past at 74d. to 8d. per lb in bond, on 
which price the duty amounts to a tax of 75 to 
80 per cent, while the duty often for years to- 
gether doubles the first cost of sound, wholesome, 
broken leaf tea (a class of tea which can be 
bought in bond at about 6d. or 63d. per Ib). 
The first cost of the duty is not, however, all 
that the public have to pay, for they have to 
bear the expenses of the salaries of the Customs 
House, of freeing tea from its clutches, and of 
paying wholesale and retail dealers for the 
charges and work imposed upon them in ad- 
vancing and recovering money for the con- 
sumers at large. The indirect cost of the tea 
duty to the nation may be moderately estimated 
at 1}d. per lb. Few of the well-to-do classes, 
who can afford as much tea and sugar as they 
require, have an idea of how much the question 
of price affects the buying power of the poor; 
we are told that about Bethnal Green it is com- 
mon for the poorer classes to go to the grocers 
in the morning for a ‘ha’porth of tea an’ a 
penn’orth of sugar,’ and to buy the same quan- 
tity in the evening—the earnings of the day, we 
presume, being too uncertain to admit of the 
purchase of the day’s wants at once. The lowest 
price at which broken leaf tea—which costs from 
6d. to 64d. per Ib—is retailed in London at pre- 
sent, is 1s. 4d. per lb, a 1d. per ounce, or }d. per 
half ounce. Without duty broken leaf tea could 
in some past years—though not at present, when 
it is relatively dear—have been retailed at 8d. 
per Ib, or $d. per ounce, and common whole leaf 
tea at 1s.perlb. The effect of such retail prices 
upon consumption could hardly fail to be extra- 
ordinary, and happily there seems to be no 
practical limit to the production of the lower 
grades of tea.” 
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While, therefore, we find that the duty 
on the lower classes of tea varies from 
75 to 100 per cent, I find from The 
Produce Markets Review of last Saturday, 
that very fine teas are quoted as high as 
3s. 6d. per lb in bond: on such teas the 
duty of 6d. per lb is less than 15 per cent 
of the cost; thus all sound principles of 
taxation are set at defiance, and the 
heaviest pressure is thrown on the 
poorer classes of taxpayers. Of the 
other principal articles of food which 
are still taxed—namely, currants and 
raisins, the abolition of the duties on 
them would be a great boon to the 
working classes, and especially to the 
children of the poor, as it would enable 
them to have more frequently than they 
have now, something to make a homely 
meal more tempting and enjoyable. Let 
me point out, that if the duties on all 
articles of food were swept away, not 
only would the cost of collecting those 
duties be saved, but, by thus simplifying 
the Customs tariff, and having only two 
articles to deal with—namely, intoxi- 
cating liquors and tobacco, a further 
large annual saving might be effected 
by amalgamating the Customs and Ex- 
cise, so that, instead of having two ex- 
pensive managing bodies, all duties on 
articles of consumption would be levied 
under the control of one Board. Nor is 
this all. If the hindrances to trade, 
which are the invariable result of Cus- 
toms duties, were removed, there is no 
reason why Great Britain should not 
become the tea depot for the whole of 
Europe. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when proposing the abolition of 
the sugar duties in 1874, said—‘‘ That is 
a consideration which all interested in 
the prosperity of the country must re- 
gard as being of the first magnitude.” 
The same argument is still stronger in 
favour of abolishing the duties on those 
articles of food which are still taxed; as 
I find that in 1875, while the total 
value of sugar exported from Great 
Britain amounted to £1,032,000, that 
of tea, coffee, raisins, currants, and 
other taxed articles of food, amounted 
to £9,561,000, so that even at present 
our export trade in those articles is 
vastly greatly than it is in sugar. 
It is a well-known fact that the total 
abolition of a tax on any article of gene- 
ral consumption is, as a rule, imme~ 
diately followed by a striking augmen- 
tation in the importation of that article. 
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In 1860 the duties on many articles of 
food were abolished, and what has been 
the result? The importation of cheese 
has doubled, that of live cattle has in- 
creased three-fold, while bacon and hams 
have increased five-fold. None of these 
articles are more geoenelly consumed by 
the great mass of the people than tea; 
it is not, I think, therefore too much to 
anticipate that if all duties on articles 
of food are abolished the importation 
will soon be increased by at least 50 per 
cent, and thereby a considerable stimulus 
will be given to our commerce and ship- 
ping, while there will also follow an in- 
creased demand for our manufactures. 
The total weight of those articles im- 
ported and exported from Great Britain 
amounted last year to upwards of 360,000 
tons. The addition of 50 per cent would 
be no insignificant item even to the ship- 
ping trade of this country. I have thus 
endeavoured, however imperfectly, to 
int out the extent of the = “sa which 
taken place in the incidence of Im- 
perial taxation during the last 15 years, 
and how the injustice done to the work- 
ing classes may, at all events, to some 
extent, be redressed. If the views which 
I have expressed meet the approval of 
the House, it will be for the Ghancellor 
of the Exchequer to say what taxes shall 
be imposed in lieu of those proposed to 
be abolished. I am well aware that it 
is impossible so to adjust the distribu- 
tion of the pressure of taxation that it 
shall bear equally on all classes, in pro- 
portion to their ability to meet that pres- 
sure; and that even in the course of a 
year circumstances may arise which will, 
to some extent, alter the incidence of 
taxation ; but, when we find that over a 
long course of years a great change has 
gradually been brought about—amount- 
ing as I have pointed ont, to a transfer 
of upwards of £4,500,000 from the 
middle and upper classes to the poorer 
classes and that that change is still 
going on, I venture to think that the 
time has come when the question of 
the re-adjustment of Imperial taxation 
should have the most careful considera- 
tion of this House ; and, as an element 
in that consideration, let me point out 
that the middle and upper classes have 
never been so lightly taxed as they are 
now since 1842 when the income tax 
was first imposed. An injustice has 
been done, and I venture to think that 
only circumstances of the most excep- 
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tional character can justify delay in 
remedying that injustice; but no such 
circumstances exist. On the contrary, 
the present appears to be a singularly 
favourable time for re-adjusting our 
taxation. For the first time, since 1834, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been in the position of having his esti- 
mated revenue and expenditure so nearly 
balanced, that he has had no surplus to 
dispose of, and no necessity for imposing 
additional taxation; therefore, such a 
change as I have ventured to propose 
would have a less disturbing effect on 
trade than at any former time. More- 
over, great—I might say, unwarrant- 
ably great—as our expenditure is, the 
pressure of taxation now, when com- 
—_ with any former period in the 
istory of this country, cannot be con- 
sidered excessive. During the last 15 
years the population of the United 
Kingdom has increased 13 per cent, 
while the amount of Imperial taxes 
actually taken from the pockets of the 
public has increased by less than 
£1,500,000 a-year, or scarcely 24 per 
cent. I do not believe that it can be 
the wish of the middle and upper classes 
of this country, whose wealth -has, of 
late years, increased so enormously, that 
their share of taxation should be quietly 
but steadily shifted from their own 
shoulders to those of their poorer fellow- 
countrymen, or that they will be unwill- 
ing to submit to such changes in our 
fiscal legislation as may be necessary in 
order that their contributions to the 
revenue of the country may be as great 
in proportion to those of the working 
classes as they were 15 or 20 years ago. 
I would remind the House that at the 
present time trade, in almost every de- 
partment of industry, is in a depressed 
state. In some instances working people 
have been thrown out of employment ; 
in others they are only partially em- 
ployed; nor is there, apparently, any 
immediate prospect of improvement. 
Under those circumstances, the total 
abolition of the duties on all articles 
of food would not only be. an act of 
justice, but an act done at a time 
when it would confer a benefit of great 
value upon vast numbers of the poorer 
classes of the community, while it would 
complete the wise and beneficent policy 
commenced in 1846 by removing the 
last remaining restrictions on the im- 
portation of food—a policy which has 
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contributed in the highest degree to 
make our country prosperous, and its 
people contented and happy. 

Mr. RYLANDS seconded the Motion, 
on the ground that the facts mentioned 
ought to be borne in mind by the 
Government and the House. Some few 
years ago the doctrine was asserted that 
an equilibrium ought to be maintained 
between direct and indirect taxation. 
But, while admitting that the Excise 
and Customs duties had been materially 
reduced, he held that the working classes 
still paid a larger proportion of the 
revenue than they did a few years ago, 
before the reduction. Therefore, when- 
ever any reduction of taxation could be 
effected, or any change could be arranged 
in the imposition of taxation, it ought to 
be borne in mind that the tendency of 
late years had been to impose larger 
burdens on the shoulders of the working 
classes than on those of the middle or 
propertied classes of the country. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the incidence of 
Imperial taxation has so changed that the pro- 
portion borne by the working classes has greatly 
increased, and ought to be diminished by a re- 
adjustment of such taxation,’—(Mr. William 
Holms,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. MAC IVER said, that he repre- 
sented a large constituency, chiefly con- 
sisting of working men, and he protested 
against the statements of the Proposer 
and Seconder of the Motion that the 
working classes had to bear more than 
their fair share of taxation. It was not 
right for hon. Members to take advan- 
tage of their position to advance state- 
ments which they knew could not be 
substantiated, and which being, no doubt, 
fully reported in local newspapers, would 
be accepted as true by the constituencies 
which sent those Gentlemen to the House 
of Commons. His constituency and the 
neighbouring constituencies of Lanca- 
shire knew better, and they at least had 
a confident belief that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had brought in a good 
Budget, and that the Government did 
its best to equalize the incidence of taxa- 
tion, and also to keep down the taxation 
of the country. If there was anything 
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to complain of it had reference to 
the dulness of trade, for which they 
knew Government was not to blame. 
The working classes, however, would 
seek a remedy in rather a different di- 
rection than that indicated by this 
Motion. An impression was gaining 
ground that the practice of free trade 
had been pushed a little too far by Great 
Britain where there was no reciprocity. 
Not that he would advocate retaliation ; 
but some part of the revenue for national 
purposes might be raised from the pro- 
duce of those nations which did not 
receive our produce without taxation. 
Why should grain from Russia not be 
subject to some charge which grain from 
India was not subject to? Why should 
not grain from the United States be 
subjected to some small charge? It 
would not really be a tax upon food, be- 
cause to a great extent the money would 
be paid by dealers, and go to lessen the 
profits of foreign merchants without 
appreciably raising prices to British 
consumers. Why should the reciprocity 
of these countries be an Irish reciprocity, 
the advantages of which were all on one 
side? He was not an opponent of free 
trade—far from it. He thought free 
trade good in theory; but its practice 
was carried too far, and free trade with- 
out reciprocity was not worth having. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
expect in the year 1877, with such a 
good Free Trade Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to hear an hon. Member ven- 
ture to propose the reversion of our free 
trade policy or to impose taxes upon the 
produce of other countries because they 
did not choose to follow our system. If 
his hon. Friend who brought forward 
the Motion had done nothing more than 
elicit the fact that there was in the 
House an hon. Member who still enter- 
tained such reactionary, impolitic, and 
foolish doctrines, he thought they would 
derive great benefit from the discussion. 
He was anxious to say a word in regard 
to the Motion itself. It was a very in- 
teresting subject how far during the 
great reforms which there had been for 
the last 30 or 35 years, the result might 
have been that the incidence of taxation 
may have been shifted to the extent 
suggested by his hon. Friend, especially 
during the last 15 years, and whether it 
was true that they had relieved, to a 
certain extent, the upper and middle 
classes at the expense of the working 
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man. He did not think it would be 
possible at any length to discuss that 
question now ; but there were one or two 
figures in regard to it which he should 
like the House and his hon. Friend to 
consider before they arrived at the ac- 
tual conclusion to which his hon. Friend 
seemed to have arrived. The figures just 
given might be correct. They had been 
taken from the computations made by 
Professor Leone Levi, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, andothers, as to the comparative 
incidence of certain taxes; and no doubt, 
having before him the figures of the 
Customs and Excise, and the general 
figures of taxation for the years 1862, 
1863, 1864, and the years 1874, 1875, 
and 1876, the hon. Member for Paisley 
(Mr. W. Holms), had taken it for granted 
that the result they worked out was not 
far from correct. The result of the 
statement of the hon. Member was 
stating the figures roughly, that in 1862, 
1863, and 1864 the working classes 
were paying about £22,000,000 out of 
£63,000,000 then levied by taxation; 
and that in 1874, 1875, and 1876 they 
were paying £26,500,000 out of the 
£65,000,000 then levied ; and therefore 
that the charge upon the working classes 
had increased by £4,500,000, whereas 
the charge on all other classes had in- 
creased only by £2,500,000. If these 
figures were a fair representation of the 
incidence of taxation in these periods it 
would appear that the proportion paid 
by the working classes had, to a certain 
extent, increased ; but before they arrived 
definitively at that conclusion, there 
was one item of taxation which he 
thought ought to be well considered, 
and which he would venture to eliminate 
from the comparison which his hon. 
Friends the Mover amd Seconder had 
made. He meant the tax upon spirits. 
He thought they had fallen into a some- 
what loose and inconvenient way of 
dealing with questions touching in- 
toxicating liquors during the last few 
years. They had treated wines, spirits, 
and beer as if for fiscal, sanitary, or 
other purposes they were practically 
articles of the same kind. The fact was 
that beer was now regarded almost as 
a necessary of life to the poor man, just 
as wines more or less were necessary to 
the upper and middle classes. But spirits 
were not a necessary of life in any pos- 
sible sense, and the rule with all those 
who had tried to lay down sound prin- 
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ciples in our fiscal system had been to 
levy upon spirits as nearly as high a 
duty as could well be collected on that 
article without running the risk of 
smuggling foreign spirits or encouraging 
illicit distillation. For that reason he 
thought they ought to put spirits upon 
a perfectly different footing from wine 
and beer, and regard them not as a ne- 
cessary of life, but a luxury; and he 
therefore ventured to eliminate spirits 
altogether from the general class of 
duties levied on articles of consumption. 
If that were done the result would be 
this. The duty levied on spirits during 
1862, 1863, and 1864 averaged about 
£12,400,000, under the two heads of 
Customs and Excise ; but the duty upon 
spirits in the last three years—1874, 
1875, and 1876, averaged no less than 
£20,700,000. In that short period the 
consumption of spirits, with the rate of 
duty comparatively unaltered, increased 
by no less than £8,300,000. According 
to the calculation of the hon. Member 
for Paisley two-thirds of the spirits was 
consumed by the working classes, and one- 
third by the upper and middle classes. 
According to that calculation, speaking 
roughly, the amountof duty received from 
spirits having increased by the large 
sum he had mentioned, the following 
result was arrived at:—In the first 
period, 1862, 1863, and 1864, the total 
amount of taxation paid by the work- 
ing classes, excluding spirits, was 
£14,000,000. Whereas in the second 
period, 1874, 1875, and 1876, the 
amount paid by the working classes was 
only £13,000,000. So that except on 
the item of spirits they were paying 
£1,000,000 a-year less with an addi- 
tional taxation of £1,500,000 than they 
were paying in the former period. He 
would not say that that was conclusive 
upon the point raised by his hon. 
Friend, but it was an important con- 
sideration ; and if they gave fair weight 
to it they would have this result—that 
in the aggregate the working classes 
had not increased their taxation during 
the last 15 years. He quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend that as they had taken 
the duty off corn and sugar, the time 
would come when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able to take it off 
tea. At the same time, while entirely 
agreeing with him, he ventured to state 
these figures to the House, not by way of 
disputing the general proposition of his 
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hon. Friend, but to show him that if it 
was true that the working classes still 
paid somewhat more than they did 15 
years ago, it was because they had added 
enormously to their consumption of 
spirits, and the greater part of that 
consumption was perfectly voluntary. 

Mr. HERMON confirmed the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver) that the working 
men of the North of England did not 
like to have free trade on the one hand 
and protection on the other. During a 
period of stagnant trade, which was felt 
very considerably in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts, a large quantity of 
manufactured cotton goods found their 
way into this country from the United 
States; and, if they cheapened such 
goods in this country, the home con- 
sumers would be benefited. If the 
English manufacturers returned the 
compliment by exporting to America, 
they had to pay a duty of 20 or 30 per 
cent; but that was under the American 
tariff over which we had no control. It 
was when we dealt with our own do- 
minions in India that a ground of com- 
plaint arose, for while American pro- 
ductions were admitted into this country 
free, our own goods had to pay 5 per 
cent on entering India. What that 
meant was that a manufacturer for the 
India market who produced £2,000 
worth of goods a-week had to pay £100 
a-week, or £5,000 a-year, to the revenue 
of India. The English manufacturers 
had a right to complain of this, particu- 
larly when the English market was 
liable to be inundated with goods that 
were admitted duty free, sent by a com- 
petitor that excluded ours by protective 
duties, in spite of which, however, we 
were able to maintain our own in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
believed that the working classes paid 
an unfair proportion of the taxes of the 
country. The incidence of taxation was 
a fiscal question, and it had nothing to 
do with the morality of the spirit duties, 
or with the amount of spirits the work- 
ing classes consumed, considered in re- 
lation to their social well-being. The 
working classes consumed spirits, not be- 
cause they had any undue liking for them, 
but because they were easily obtained, 
and the working classes had less time at 
their disposal than the. classes who 
drank the lighter alcoholic beverages. 
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In savage countries alcohol was first 
drank in the form most easily distilled 
from the commonest materials, and it 
was only as civilization advanced that 
eople began to appreciate wine and 
ai We did not sufficiently consider 
the working classes in our system of 
taxing alcoholic drinks. Alcohol was ne- 
cessary to the human economy, although 
it was abused ; and while we complained 
of intemperance we ought to do all we 
could by our legislation to enable the 
working classes to drink beverages of 
lesser alcoholic strength. Instead of 
that, we levied our duties upon wines in 
the most extraordinary manner. Those 
that were consumed by the higher 
classes came in at a rate of duty that 
was not objected to; but we drew an 
artificial line as to alcoholic strength 
which kept out the Burgundies that 
would be most grateful to the people of 
this country. They would not thank you 
for what was called ‘‘ Gladstone claret,” 
and the shops opened for the sale of the 
miserable light wines had not sneceeded. 
If we levied our Customs duties on a 
rational principle we should more easily 
admit natural wines, whether they con- 
tained much or little alcohol, and which 
were not fortified by the addition of 
alcohol. We should thus let in the wines 
of Spain, of Greece, and of othercountries, 
which the people of this country would 
drink with pleasure. If the question 
was to be argued from a meral and a 
social point of view, we must: give the 
people the opportunity of consuming the 
beverages that were provided by nature. 
The English workman, considering the 
amount of alcohol in a glass of beer, did 
not pay one-fifth part of the duty paid on 
an ordinary glass of whiskey. In Scotland 
and Ireland the people had not the same 
facilities for obtaining a good glass of 
beer as in England. The only fair mode 
of raising an income from beer, wine, 
and spirits was to tax each article in 
proportion to the alcohol contained in it. 
He objected to the introduction of social 
and moral views into a fiscal question. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not help thinking 
that they were getting a little wide of 
the Motion before the House. No doubt 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) was important 
and interesting, and it would be very 
important, indeed, if the case he had 
put had been a very strong one, which 
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teresting question, whether the propor. 
tion of the burdens of taxation fell fairly 
on the different classes of the commu- 
nity? If the hon. Member had raised 
the general question as to whether the 
working classes bore an unfair share of 
‘taxation, it would have been necessary 
to raise other issues and controversies, 
which it would have been rather difficult 
to bring to an end. The hon. Member, 
however, said that he intended to raise 
the narrower question, whether the pro- 
portion of taxation was or was not.in- 
creasing in its pressure on the lower 
classes. At first sight there was no 
doubt that the figures brought forward 
tended to show that the working classes 
were paying alarger amount of taxation 
now thanthey paid 15 yearsago; whereas 
the upper and middle classes must upon 
the same showing be said to be paying 
less. But the House must look into 
the matter a little more closely. The 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) drew an important distinction, 
but it was one which must be carried a 
little further, by proposing to eliminate 
the question of the amount spent upon 
spirits. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would rather take the calculations 
of Professor Leone Levi in the very in- 
teresting pamphlet to which the hon. 
Member for Paisley had referred. He 
would rather take a different division— 
of taxes of a direct character—taxes on 
luxuries, and taxes on necessaries. If 
it were true that the working classes 
were paying more than they did 15 years 
ago, what was the reason? Was it be- 
cause there had been any new taxes im- 
posed on any one of those articles which 
they consumed? If the hon. Gentleman 
could have said that in those 15 years 
while they had been relieving property 
they had been at the same time adding 
to taxes on articles of consumption, there 
would have been something to be said. 
But, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
change in the spirit duties, there had 
been no additional taxation levied on 
articles of general consumption. On the 
other hand, there had been considerable 
reductions, notwithstanding which the 
expenditure of the people upon those 
articles on which the taxes fell had been 
so largely increased that they produced 
at the lower rate a very muc eater 
amount of revenue than they did before. 
It was rather unfair to suggest that a 
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larger amount of the pressure of taxation 
had been brought to bear upon the people 
because they were paying more on ar- 
ticles that were less heavily taxed than 
they used to be. He would admit that 
within the last 15 years there had been 
some change, although not a very great 
one, in the amount paid in the shape of 
direct and indirect taxes. In the result 
it came to this—that about 15 years ago 
the direct taxes were 35 per cent of the 
whole amount paid. They were now 
about 30 per cent. The indirect taxes 
then were 65 per cent, and were now 70 
per cent. But this was what was re- 
markable—in 1862-3, the year to which 
attention had been drawn, the taxes 
were divided something in this way— 
35 per cent were paid in direct taxes, or 
£22,711,000. These were raised from 
land, house duty, stamps, and income 
tax. Then came the taxes on luxuries, 
including spirits, malt, wine,  to- 
bacco, and licences, which amounted 
to £26,000,000, or 42 per cent. Then 
came the taxes on sugar, tea, coffee, 
and other articles, amounting in the 
whole to £14,700,000, or 23 per cent. 
While direct taxation had fallen to 
£19,000,900, taxes on luxuries—such as 
spirits, malt, wine, and tobacco—had in- 
creased from £26,000,000 to no less than 
£41,000,000, or 42 per cert. During 
that time the taxes on necessaries had 
fallen from £14,700,000, to £8,338,000, 
and instead of being 23 per cent, they 
were now only 8 per cent. Sugar now 
paid no duty whatever. There was a 
sum of £6,427,000 raised upon it in the 
year in question; last year sugar paid 
nothing whatever. Tea, which formerly 
paid a duty of 1s. 5d. per Ib, then raised 
a revenue of £5,485,000. This year, at 
the reduced duty of 6d., it produced, in 
spite of the great increase of population, 
only £3,733,000. The consumption of 
tea hadlargely increased, but the amount 
it contributed to the revenue had been 
greatly reduced. These, therefore, were 
not instances of the increased taxation 
of the working classes. Coffee, which 
then produced £420,000, now produced 
only £200,000. Corn then produced 
£970,000. It now paid nothing, and 
was not likely to pay anything again. 
Other articles which then raised £800,000 
now produced only £600,000: No ad- 
dition had been made to the taxation of 
the people, while the increase of the 
population amounted to 14 per cent since 
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1862. These figures showed that the 
state of the case was something very 
different from what the figures at the 
first blush suggested; but no case had 
been made out of pressure on the work- 
ing populations. On the contrary, they 
had been able and willing to spend so 
much as to bring this amount of revenue 
into the Exchequer. The hon. Member 
said that Parliament had been relieving 
burdens upon property. That was true 
to a certain extent; but Parliament 
had also been laying some burdens 
upon property and on the rateable 
property of the country and, to a 
great extent, for the benefit of the 
working classes themselves. In 1862, 
for example, there was voted for 
education the sum of £816,000. In 
1876 the amount had increased to 
£1,881,000. There was an increase of 
130 per cent in the expenditure on popu- 
lar education, which was an expenditure 
for the benefit of the working classes, 
and it fell to a great extent on the rates 
and on the owners of property. There 
had also been a considerable expenditure 
on sanitary improvements for the benefit 
of the poor and the working classes, and 
it would be found that the chief burden 
had fallen upon property, although the 
expenditure had been mainly for the 
benefit of a particular class. It was not 
to be lost sight of, also, that wages had 
greatly increased during these years. 
If they were asked who paid the wages, 
they must answer they came out of the 
pockets of the employers. They were 
all, of course, glad that the working 
classes could afford to spend so much 
money as they do; but it would be 
rather hard to say because they had ad- 
vanced to such a position both in respect 
of numbers and income that their smaller 
payments on individual taxes produced 
such satisfactory results, they were there- 
fore over-taxed or had had their burdens 
increased. Then as to direct taxation. 
When a sudden emergency arose, and 
a great call had to be made on the 
nation—say, for instance, in case of war, 
or when some great expenditure was 
necessary, such as the Alabama indem- 
nity—the duties on necessaries or luxu- 
ries were not raised, recourse was had 
to that instrument of finance, the income 
tax. How unfair, then, was it at this 
moment to speak of increased burdens 
on the poor and diminished burdens on 
the rich, unless, at least, they took into 
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account what had been done by the latter 
during the last 15 years in contributing 
to the public burdens. He would not 
trouble the House further on this matter, 
though he might speak of the progress 
made during the last three years since 
the present Government had the charge 
of affairs. The hon. Gentleman would 
admit that they had done nothing in the 
sense he had suggested, for though it 
was true they had relieved rates to a 
certain extent, they had, on the other 
hand, done a great deal to relieve the 
taxpayer; by, for instance, the remission 
of the sugar duties, and by the exemp- 
tion so freely made last year in favour 
of the lower class of income taxpayers. 
And it was not the rich only who bene- 
fited by the remission of rates, although 
they did so, no doubt, more largely than 
the poorer ratepayers. In conclusion, 
he would read the concluding sentence 
of the able pamphlet of Professor Leone 
Levi, to which the hon. Member had re- 
ferred. Having gone through the elabo- 
rate calculations he had made he said— 
‘ As it is, I do not think the working classes 
of the United Kingdom have any reason to com- 
plain either of the amount of taxation or of the 
manner in which it is levied.” 
Since that time there had been a change 
madein favourof the working classes, and 
he thought that the conclusion at which 
Professor Leone Levi had arrived was one 
which would be endorsed by the House. 
Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA differed al- 
together from the hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced the subject, being of opi- 
nion that the burdens on the working 
classes in this country had not been in- 
creased, but had materially decreased 
during the last 15 years. He had risen 
to protest against the assumption that 
the spirit duty was to be regarded as a 
tax upon immorality. There was no 
more immorality in the consumption of 
spirits than there was in the consump- 
tion of bread, unless taken in excess. 
He was sure the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regarded the spirit duty as a 
roper channel of obtaining revenue. 
He could not tell, however, why the 
spirits which were used in France, Por- 
tugal, or Spain to fortify wine should 
pay so low a duty on entering this coun- 
try as 4s. or 6s., while the poor man in 
this country had to pay so high a duty 
as 10s. per gallon for the spirits of which 
he partook. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Ways anp Mreans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now charged 
on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged 
on and after the first day of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-seven, until the 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight, on importation into Great 
Britain or Ireland (that is to say): on 

8 d. 

Tea . .thelb. 0 6” 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had 
done on former occasions, in what way 
he proposed to provide for the increased 
charge in reference to Army promotion 
which would have to be met? When 
he said he had asked the Question be- 
fore he did not allude to the year when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer suc- 
ceeded to the surplus, which enabled 
him to abolish the sugar duties to which 
he had so properly alluded, but rather 
to the year following. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I said on that occasion I looked 
to the growth of the revenue to meet the 
additional charges. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That had not been 
explained in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget speech, and when he asked the 
same question in another year hiscuriosity 
could not be satisfied. Would any portion 
of the charge to which he now referred 
have to be met this year? If so, from 
what source did the right hon. Gentleman 
hope to meet the charge? For his part, 
he could not but think that the right 
hon. Gentleman was running matters 
already a little too fine, having managed 
to secure a small surplus by squeezing 
together every item of miscellaneous 
expenditure. While he did not at all 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to take other measures than those 
he had submitted to the House, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be in a 
position to satisfy them that his esti- 
mates of revenue were likely to be real- 
ized in the present year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would, he 
thought, admit that the position, so far 
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as financial prospects were concerned, 
was not free from causes of anxiety, the 
depression in trade continuing to be a 
very serious matter. He trusted with 
regard to the miscellaneous revenue that 
either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give a fuller explanation than had yet © 
been given. It would be interesting to 
learn, not in a general way, but item by 
item, how the revenue of 1877-8 would 
compare with that of 1876-7. There 
was another point on which he trusted 
we should have more explanation. One 
source of increased revenue was from 
the capitalization of pensions contributed 
by India. What was capitalization of 
pensions as a means of revenue? He 
could only conceive it to be that India 
paid down a lump sum, and that in con- 
sideration of that sum we were to pay 
pensions over a number of years. If 
that were so, it was perfectly evident 
that we were using up a valuable re- 
source, for which we should have to pay 
hereafter. As to the estimate of revenue 
from income tax for the coming year, 
since the arrears of the tax were to be 
taken at 3d. instead of 2d., there ought 
to be so far something to the credit of 
the country. But he looked in vain for 
any evidence of the effect of the addi- 
tional penny in the first fortnight of the 
year. In the accounts the receipts of 
the tax were not materially larger than 
in the corresponding period last year. 
The first weeks or months were very im- 
portant, because it was in them that the 
arrears were calculated. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, indeed, had warned 
us that we were not to pay too much at- 
tention to the first fortnight of the year. 
He could understand that warning when 
he saw the remarkable figures presented 
yesterday, from which it appeared that 
there had been an increase of £400,000 
in the Excise, and of £100,000 in the 
Customs. The reason for that increase 
was that before the Budget there was a 
considerable apprehension that the spirit 
duties might be raised, and consequently 
in the fortnight before the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman there was a 
tremendous rush to take spirits out of 
bond. He was told that in Glasgow 
the whole street was blocked up from a 
desire to escape this danger. He was 
sure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would admit that nothing could be said 
for the Budget from these figures. Then 
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as to the prospects of the income tax for 
the current year, it was to be feared that 
from the continued depression of trade 
the revenue it would yield would be less 
than that of last year; inasmuch as in- 
stead of the tax being levied on the 
average profits of one good, one indif- 
' ferent, and one bad year, it would be 
levied on the average profits of one in- 
different and two bad years. Without 
wishing to criticize the estimates as re- 
garded the Excise and Customs in any 
captious spirit, he felt bound to ask 
whether this country would continue to 
produce on the same scale as before, and 
whether its consuming power would re- 
main undiminished? His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) had already pointed out how 
serious the falling off had been in the 
consuming power of the country during 
the last quarter of the past year; and he 
was anxious that hon. Members who 
represented commercial constituencies 
should get up and say whether they saw 
a fair prospect of a revival of trade. He 
understood that there was a gleam of hope 
to be seen in the cotton trade in conse- 
quence of the price of the raw material 
having fallen to a low point. He would 
ask in what direction we might fairly 
look for an increase in our export trade ? 
As regarded our trade with America, it 
was scarcely a promising fact that four 
great Atlantic Steamship Companies had 
laid up half of their fleets in consequence 
of the falling off in the trade, little or 
no profit resulting from running their 
remaining vessels. On the other hand, 
it was true that America had purchased 
a larger amount of sugar and tea than 
usual, but that was merely to supply the 
deficiencies in their stocks, which had 
fallen to avery low point. There were no 
signs, therefore, of a revival of trade 
with that country. Well, then, what 
should they say of France? The elas- 
ticity of the revenue of France after the 
great sufferings she had endured had 
elicited the admiration of Europe; but 
in France even trade was rather de- 
clining than reviving. Then as to Ger- 
many, she had not derived any advan- 
tage in the sense of increased commercial 
prosperity from the £200,000,000 in- 
demnity she received from France, and 
for some time the condition of trade in 
that country had been deplorable 

Should they look, then, to India for a 
revival of trade? India, too, had re- 
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mities; and g into consideration 
the further trouble of the silver question, 
he thought that would be a sanguine 
man who would say there was to be a 
revival of trade in India. As regarded 
Russia and the Levant, the clouded 
prospects of the East would not enable 
us to look with much hope in that direc- 
tion. But even in the event of the 
threatening clouds to which he had re- 
ferred passing away, we could not hope 
for an immediate revival of our foreign 
trade, or of the consuming powers of our 
own people, inasmuch as it always took 
a year or two to get rid of the effects of 
a great depression of trade. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had caught up the argument 
that there had been a reduction of pau- 
perism; but it was a curious fact that 
pauperism generally fell as commerce 
was falling, and that when there was less 
pauperism there was less trade. He was 
told that the state of trade was very un- 
favourable throughout the country; the 
small shopkeepers were not paid for the 
goods they sold. Nor was this gloomy 
state of things likely to be counter- 
balanced by any speedy revival of busi- 
ness in the higher seat of commerce. 
He had never taken the line of a 
‘“‘eroaker ;”’ but he thought these were 
facts which ought to be taken into serious 
consideration. As for the condition of 
the wage-earning classes it was posi- 
tively startling. He found that in the 
great collieries and iron districts men, 
who in 1873 were earning 7s. 44d. a-day, 
were now receiving 4s. 114d.; while un- 
skilled labourers, who had been paid 4s. 
in 1878, were now reduced to 2s. 11d. In 
the Cleveland iron works in 1873, the 
earnings of miners averaged 7s. ; in 1877, 
they stood at 4s.10d. The ironworkers’ 
wages had fallen 373 per cent. Looking 
at the matter broadly, it might be said 
that within the last few years there had 
been an average fall in wages of nearly 
50 per cent, which could not fail to tell 
seriously upon the Excise and Customs 
returns. The case which had to be met 
was this—the number of men employed 
was smaller and the wages they received 
were lower than before. Was there 
any hope from the agricultural districts 
as to the increase of wages and profits 
made by farmers and landlords? There 
appeared to him to be no more hope 
from that direction than from any other 
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to which he had referred. Under these 
circumstances he felt bound to ask, 
therefore, whether the House could ac- 
cept the figures of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with its accustomed confi- 
dence? Where were the causes that 
might be expected to produce a revival 
of trade? He confessed he saw none in 
the great countries of Europe. On the 
contrary, the state of Europe could in- 
spire nothing but gloomy forebodings. 
In reference to trade he might be per- 
mitted to remark that the depression we 
now witnessed in various countries was 
not entirely due to causes beyond the 
control of the statesmen and population 
of those countries. America had tended 
to her own disaster and ruin by acting 
on false principles of political economy. 
The great military Powers of Europe 
were tending to prolong the existing 
state of depression by their great arma- 
ments and expenditure. To what great 
cause could we attribute the present de- 
pression of trade? He was afraid that 
to a great extent Europe and America 
were themselves responsible for it. The 
prolongation of political uncertainty 
during the past year had tended greatly 
to the continuance of this disastrous 
state of things. Were we ourselves 
sure that we were doing all we could to 
remove the causes of this depression ? 
Were any other causes at work which 
might prevent the revival of trade? The 
very great expenditure of the country 
certainly affected us all, and diverted a 
certain portion of capital, and the coun- 
try had undeniably increased its expen- 
diture. He brought no charge against 
the Government, and did not call atten- 
tion to the matter with any such object ; 
but the increased expenditure which we 
had lately encouraged might tend to 
oppress trade and md capital. We 
were departing, but he did not say 
wrongly, from that old maxim which 
was generally held to be sound in trade. 
We were endeavouring to surround 
many great trades with safeguards and 
interfering with them in various ways. 
That was being done not only in this 
country, but in other countries; but 
whilst this and other countries were so 
legislating, the working classes were also 
legislating through their trades unions 
and in other ways, and laying down new 
economical doctrines in Europe and in 
England, from which he hoped the 
country would be rewarded commer- 
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cially, socially, and educationally; but 
we must be prepared for a disappoint- 
ment as regards the near revival of 
trade. It was not amiss, therefore, that 
on occasions like the present, when we 
had a falling revenue and general de- 
pression of trade, we should try to realize 
to ourselves the steps we were taking 
from time to time, and seriously consider 
their bearing upon the prosperity of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
had invited hon. Members on the Liberal 
side of the House to assist him to resist 
expenditure. They would do so on one 
condition—that when they came to his 
assistance he would not look round him 
at his Followers and accept or reject that 
assistance according to his prospects of 
being beaten or victorious. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, he admitted, been 
very orthodox in the principles of his 
Budget; but he was not always so firm 
in their application as Members on the 
Opposition benches could wish. Nor 
could he agree with what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said on the subject of 
our increased expenditure. He did not 
believe that it was nothing more than 
the shifting of burdens from one side to 
the other. He entirely admitted that 
the Exchequer had to pay so much more; 
but he did not perceive that the rates 
had to pay so much less. There was no 
diminution of the aggregate of the rates, 
and the rates would always increase so 
long as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to take from the Imperial Exche- 
quer to ease the burden without reform- 
ing the local spending bodies. That was 
the point which the Liberals had always 
urged. The charge against the Govern- 
ment was that, though they might wish 
to resist expenditure, they did not at- 
tempt to carry out reforms at the same 
time by which economy would be pro- 
duced. The Government had a great 
deal to answer for if they did not get 
that support with regard to economy 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
invited. Economy had been discredited, 
if not by the Government, certainly by 
the Conservative Party ; they had said so 
much against economy that the Govern- 
ment had refrained from producing 
economical schemes. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
did not know one they had produced, 
and he inferred it was because they 
feared they would not be able to pass 
them; but, if there was to. be no opposi- 
tion, how was it that, during the time 
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they had been in office, they had not 
attempted in some way to counterbalance 
an increasing expenditure? He de- 
murred to the Government saying that 
it was compensated for by a relief in 
rates, because the form in which it was 
given prevented the diminution of the 
rates themselves. What was urged on 
Her Majesty’s Government was that in 
times when the revenue was not elastic 
and the expenditure was heavy, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should 
cast about and see whether there were 
other directions in which economies 
could be effected, and whether by re- 
forming the administrative bodies they 
would not be able to produce some 
countervailing advantage on the other 
side. There was on the part of the 
Government an insufficient determina- 
tion of purpose with regard to economy. 
If he would give the Opposition the op- 
portunity of assisting him to check ex- 
boo gr by a reform of the spending 

odies, he would find every possible dis- 
position on their part to give him that 
aid. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when he introduced the Navy Estimates, 
pointed out the immense reduction in the 
cost of iron and coal and other articles, 
the purchase of which formed so large a 
part of those Estimates; and on this 
very account, if those Estimates were at 
the point they were at the time of the 
former Government, they would be re- 
latively higher, because in 1873 fabu- 
lous prices had to be paid for coal and 
iron. [An hon. Memper: The Army. | 
There had been an increase in the Army 
Estimates, although they were largely 
affected by the same considerations ; and, 
without going into details, it might be 
assumed that the present Government 
were at a great advantage as compared 
with their Predecessors in their financial 
operations. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer appeared to be ambitious in re- 
gard to the paying off of public debt ; but 
he had paid off only £5,000,000 a-year, 
as compared with £8,000,000 a-year 
paid off by the late Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman had himself stimu- 
lated these comparative observations; 
but in making them he did not desire to 
divert attention from the main point— 
the satisfaction it would afford them to 
be taken a little more into the confidence 
of the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to the evidence on which his Estimates 
were based. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it right to reply 
at once, as he should have other oppor- 
tunities of answering questions. As to 
much that had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he was at a loss to see 
what his object was, for, though he said 
he was not a croaker, his language 
sounded rather like croaking. [Mr. 
Goscnen: I said that I was not an 
habitual croaker.] Well, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would look back their minds 
upon past Budgets, they would find that 
on more than one occasion fears had 
been expressed that our Estimates would 
not be fulfilled. He did not complain of 
anyone getting up and croaking. The 
right hon. Gentleman had good justifi- 
cation for the course which he had taken. 
There was no doubt whatever that it 
was one of the characteristics of English- 
men that they liked grumbling. They 
took a gloomy view of their own affairs, 
and a comfortable croaker was a very 
acceptable friend. But the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends had special 
reason for croaking, because they had 
just experienced a great disappointment. 
They supposed the Government would 
bring forward a gloomy Budget and pro- 
pose additional taxation, and although 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would have 
been very sorry to have seen the Go- 
vernment plunged in such a difficulty, 
there was something in the misfortunes 
of our best friends that did not leave us 
without consolation. However, he did 
not complain of the course taken, because 
he remembered sitting on the Opposition 
bench and being lectured for venturing 
to doubt the Estimates of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to whose authority he 
did not aspire. It was said—‘ You 
surely cannot undertake, with your 
limited means of information, to set 
your judgment against that of the re- 
sponsible Advisers of the Crown.”’ But 
he did not intend to repeat that form of 
lecture. Although he was prepared to 
answer any questions that might be put 
to him, he trusted that the House would 
not fall into the inconvenient practice of 
insisting that these Budget Estimates 
should be thoroughly satisfactory to 
every Member. Were they, for instance, 
oe mee to relieve the Chancellor of the 

xchequer and the Heads of Departments 
of their proper responsibility, or would 
they not rather continue to hold the Go- 
vernment responsible for the general 
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correctness of their Estimates? Those 
Estimates were prepared from the fullest 
information the Government could col- 
lect, and it was with the most earnest 
feeling of responsibility that they laid 
them before the House. To have a 
vote, on the other hand, to determine 
whether the House ought to adopt these 
Estimates, would be a very unfortunate 
practice. The Budget of the present 
year was particularly strong in one 
respect. If he had been proposing 
any great financial changes, either in 
the way of addition or diminution of 
taxation, it might be right to call upon 
him to substantiate his Estimates more 
in detail than usual. He was, however, 
proposing to leave matters precisely as 
he found them. Was he to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman objected 
to that course? Did he desire to force 
upon the House any new measures of 
taxation? He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had before him the detailed 
reasons for arriving at the amounts 
which were given in the Budget Esti- 
mate. In the first place, with regard 
to Excise, malt was one of those branches 
of the revenue on which it was difficult 
to arrive at a conclusion, without taking 
several considerations into account. It 
had been the custom to estimate the 
revenue from malt upon the actual pro- 
duce of the last three years, and the 
average annual yield of those three 
years came to £7,800,000. That was 
the amount malt was estimated for in 
the current year, and that was £220,000 
below the produce of last year, which 
was a peculiarly favourable one. It was 
to be borne in mind that the population 
was steadily increasing, and he compared 
this year not with good years, but with 
average years, some of which {were bad. 
The right hon. Gentleman might say 
that things were getting worse rather 
than better, yet there was no justifica- 
tion for the anticipation that the con- 
sumption of malt, which had been con- 
tinually increasing consumption, was 
going suddenly to decrease. Then, it 
had been taken into account that the 
traffic returns for some of the main lines 
of railway had shown in the week ending 
March 25 a very considerable increase, 
as compared with the corresponding 
week of the previous year. With regard 
to the spirits, again, the average annual 
yield of the last three years had been 
taken, It used to be the practice in 
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estimating the revenue from that source 
to take the average of several previous 
years; but the plan became more and 
more sanguine until it came to be the 
case that the anticipated growth of the 
revenue was discounted. Looking to the 
state of things, he had not only returned 
to the old practice, but had gone beyond 
it, for, after taking the average of three 
years, he had made a considerable de- 
duction from it. In the last six weeks 
or so there had been no falling off as 
compared with the previous year; and 
with regard to the falling off during 
the past year, it must be borne in mind 
that the winter had been a mild one, 
and that this circumstance had some 
effect on the consumption of spirits. 
Then the year 1877-8 would have 
two more working days than the pre- 
vious year, and this fact made a sensible 
difference, since the daily average duty 
on spirits amounted to at least £40,000. 
These were small matters, and perhaps 
he ought not to have troubled the Com- 
mittee about them; but they formed 
part of the answer he had to give to the 
challenge from the other side, and they 
served to show that these Estimates had 
not been cooked in order to produce a 
desired result. In so far as pressure had 
been put upon the heads of the great 
Revenue Departments, the object of it had 
been to get them to keep their Estimates 
down. With regard to the income tax, 
an unusual step had been taken—the 
assessment upon which the whole of the 
calculation was founded had been taken 
with no advance at all for increasing 
wealth. He believed that was an en- 
tirely unprecedented course. It had 
been found from year to year, even in 
bad times, that there had been a steady 
increase going on in the yield of the 
income tax. Taking into account, how- 
ever, that matters generally were un- 
satisfactory, and that, in particular, the 
state of trade was not encouraging, he 
had taken the assessment of last year as 
the basis of his calculation. Well, the 
question had been raised by the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), with regard to that tax, whe- 
ther they had not been pressing into the 
Exchequer a great deal of income at the 
end of last year which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have belonged to 
the present year—in other words, whe- 
ther they had not been robbing 1877-8 
for the sake of bringing the reyenue of 
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1876-7 to the highest possible point. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that that was not the case. Owing 
to the circumstances that last year the 
Income Tax Act was late in passing, and 
that there was a new assessment and an 
entirely new set of exemptions, which 
made fresh calculations necessary, and 
thereby cast much additional labour on 
the collectors, the collection of income 
tax fell very much into arrear. Four- 
fifths of the tax ought to have come into 
the Exchequer before the close of the 
year, and not a farthing more than that 
had actually been received. Pressure 
had certainly been used during the last 
two or three weeks to get in all that 
belonged to the year; but he could not 
see that there was anything wrong or 
suspicious in that, or anything at all 
open to observation. Really, if they were 
to be criticized in that manner, he must 
say criticism was pressed a little further 
than it should be. He did not think 
there was anything in the conduct of the 
financial business of the country since 
they had had the honour of holding 
these seats that should give to their 
Opponents or to anyone a right to sup- 
pose that they were trying to keep back 
the truth from the House. He had 
never shrunk from telling the exact 
truth, and he did not think it was fair 
to draw conclusions from any insufficient 
data that they were not making an 
honest and complete statement to the 
House. With regard to miscellaneous 
revenue, and especially to the capitali- 
zing of pensions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had no doubt accurately described 
thecase. He was correct in saying that 
it was carrying to revenue what, under 
a strict system of bookkeeping, ought to 
be charged to capital. He was right 
also in saying that it was not a practice 
introduced by them. It had been in 
force since 1851, and was usually adopted. 
But there were many things in our 
system of Exchequer balances which 
might on strict commercial principles be 
looked at differently from what they 
were. They all recollected how the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had brought a debt 
from Spain into the revenue of the year. 
He admitted there were still other mat- 
ters open to amendment. But he said 
this—if they ‘were going to be more 
strict in revising their accounts and 
giving all receipts to the account of 
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capital, they had a fair right to do so; 
but they ought also to consider whether 
some of the charges to annual expendi- 
ture ought not also to be so treated. He 
would not trouble the Committee by 
going through the Customs account as 
he had done with the items of revenue. 
He had a justification from the Chair- 
man of the Customs which went quite 
into detail on the subject. He justified 
his Estimates, not merely on his own 
observation as to the state of trade in 
different trade circulars that came to his 
knowledge, but from the results of in- 
quiries at all the principal ports of the 
country by officers in the employ of the 
Customs. Each of those officers was 
desired to give information as to the 
state of the principal trade of the place— 
the state of employment, wages, and 
pauperism—which had all been taken 
into account, and the fair conclusion 
drawn from them as the leading officers 
of the Customs were in the habit of 
framing their Estimates. Nobody could 
be certain on these matters. It was im- 
nae to prophecy that they would not 

e disappointed, as they had been disap- 
pointed over and overagain. But, if hav- 
ing framed their Estimates with more 
than usual caution, they found themselves 
in the position of a reasonable surplus of 
£250,000, it would have been most un- 
justifiable to come to the House and ask 
for additional taxation. If the times 
were bad, it was rather unwise to make 
things worse than they were. The Go- 
vernment were told that their Predeces- 
sors had paid off a great deal more of 
the Debt than they had done; but how 
had they paid off more? Why, by put- 
ting 2d. on the income tax, when it was 
not wanted. Ifthe present Government 
had persuaded the House to give them an 
additional 2d. of income tax, they could 
easily have paid off more Debt. Then they 
were asked—‘‘ Do we know the worst ? 
What about the scheme of Army Promo- 
tion and Retirement?” Hecould onlysay 
that the Report of the Committee on that 
scheme was still in the hands of the 
Secretary of State for War. It was re- 
ceiving at his hands that consideration 
which it was necessary that it should 
receive, and when it came fairly under 
the consideration of the Treasury it 
would also receive the full consideration 
of that Department. That was not a 
matter to be dealt with in a hurry, and 
they could not at present lay any figures 
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on the Table in regard to it. If they 
were to say now at random that the 
scheme would cost a very large sum of 
money, they might be exciting expecta- 
tions which it would afterwards turn out 
unwise to have excited; and, on the 
other hand, if they said it would cost a 
very small sum, they might be told that 
they were going to disappoint the just 
expectations of the officers. They, there- 
fore, could not make their proposals until 
after full consideration, and it.was not 
at-all necessary or proper at the pre- 
sent moment to include that scheme of 
Army Promotion and Retirement in their 
financial arrangements. But, after all, 
what was that scheme? It wasa scheme 
which was rendered necessary by the 
measure adopted by the late Administra- 
tion, and for which that Administration 
took great credit to themselves—namely, 
the abolition of Purchase in the Army. 
No doubt that scheme was the legitimate 
child of that measure, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to be con- 
vinced that that legacy which they had 
left to their Successors would be of enor- 
mous dimensions. Was not that an 
illustration of some of the charges 
brought against the present Govern- 
ment, that it was increasing the public 
expenditure? Were they really the 
persons who were responsible for every- 
thing which appeared as an increase of 
that expenditure, or might they not turn 
round and say to their Predecessors— 
“You have left us these legacies; we 
have done all that we could do honestly 
and fairly to carry out your measures, 
and you must remember that in this 
matter we are not our own masters, 
unless we were to think of turning back 
the stream, which of course we do not?” 
The Government had it constantly 
thrown in their teeth that they were an 
extravagant Government, who were con- 
tinually increasing the public expendi- 
ture. He entirely denied that assertion, 
and although the expenditure had been 
increasing for a good many years, and 
during the last two or three, owing to 
causes perfectly well known to the 
House, such as the additions made to 
various Services, the Education Vote, 
and other matters, yet he challenged a 
comparison between the amount which, 
after all, they had taken out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and that which 
had been taken out of their pockets by 
the preceding Government. The amount 
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ought to be made known to the country. 
In the five years during which right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were last in office 
the total amount taken from the people 
in the form of Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
Income Tax, and the House Duty—the 
five great heads of Revenue — was 
£325,000,000 ; that was to say, an ave- 
rage of £65,102,000 for each of the five 
years. Well, in the three years during 
which the present Government had held 
office, the corresponding sum taken out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers was 
£195,615,000, being an average of 
£65,205,000. Therefore, the real dif- 
ference between what they had taken 
from the taxpayers and what had been 
taken by their Predecessors was mea- 
sured by the sum of only £103,300. And 
that was not due to any increase in the 
burden of taxation, but to the increase 
of the population, as he had explained in 
speaking on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms). The 
present Government had taken off taxes 
and had relieved, and sensibly relieved, 
local rates. The rates had to some ex- 
tent increased, but why? Because Par- 
liament had thrown some extra services 
on them. The police were made more 
efficient, and therefore somewhat more 
costly. Again, more expenditure was 
now thrown on the rates for sanitary 
purposes. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentlemam the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) that this 
expenditure, commendable as it might 
be from a social point of view, was, from 
an economical point of view, burden- 
some to the country. But the Govern- 
ment hoped and believed that these 
measures on the whole had been taken 
for the development of the resources of 
the country, and that in the course of a 
very short time some good fruit would 
be shown for the money which had been 
expended. Whether that should be so 
or not, the expenditure had been under- 
taken with good objects, and he would 
venture to say, with due regard to econo- 
mical considerations, he did not think 
the Governmeut were at all open to 
the charge of ‘simply shovelling out 
money.” Some of these measures would, 
in his opinion, introduce improvements 
into the administration of the country, 
but that was a thing which it would take 
many years to work out. It was a work, 
however, they were prepared to go on 
with ; but they did not admit the justice 
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of the charges which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought against them. He 
had gone at some length into these 
charges, because the Government had no- 
thing which they desired to conceal. He 
did not, however, think it a very conve- 
nient course for the Committee that they 
should be put to the proof of their Esti- 
mates, and be required to show how it 
was that they estimated so much for 
spirits, so much for ‘malt, and so on. 
Did ‘the House wish to relieve the Go- 
vernment from responsibility in the 
matter? This was his fourth Budget; 
there had not been as yet a deficit, and 
he trusted that the year commencing 
might end as satisfactorily as the pre- 
ceding years. 

Mr. DODSON regretted the lateness 
of the hour for discussion on this sub- 
ject. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was needlessly sensitive to 
criticism, and defended the course taken 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen). 
He protested against the supposition 
that any portion of the Opposition would 
have been glad to see a deficiency, or an 
increased imposition of taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
they meant by their criticisms to relieve 
the Government from responsibility ? 
Not at all, they distinctly held the Go- 
vernment responsible. But were they 
on that account not entitled to make ob- 
servations on the Estimates, to put ques- 
tions to the right hon. Gentleman, and to 
ascertain whether he had taken into con- 
sideration the abnormal circumstances 
of the country, the stagnation of trade, 
and the political condition of Europe. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked why 
did not hon. Gentlemen opposite reduce 
the expenditure? But the right hon. 
Gentleman must know very well that a 
reduction of the expenditure could only 
be effected by the strong hand of the 
Government exercising a vigilant con- 
trol overthe various Departments. Then, 
on the subject of Army Retirement, the 
right hon. Gentleman said he was not 
in a position to give particulars. His 
right hon. Friend did not ask for par- 
ticulars, he only desired to know whether 
a scheme would be submitted which 
would bring a charge on the the revenue 
of the year, and if so, what were the 

rospects of meeting it? He congratu- 
ated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on having peennet for the first time, 
since the days of Sir Charles Wood 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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28 years ago, a Budget in which no 
alteration was made one way or the 
other; but, considering the circumstances 
of the country and the state of Conti- 
nental affairs he stood in jeopardy 
every hour. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had an estimated margin of 
£225,000, which in ordinary circum- 
stances might be considered not un- 
reasonable; but he had three of the 
worst adversaries which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have to encounter 
—namely, a stagnant, if not a falling 
revenue, a rising expenditure, and 
spending Departments too strong for his 
official hand to control. It was stated 
by the Government in mitigation of 
their enormous expenditure of nearly 
£79,000,000, that only £65,600,000 
came out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. Expenditure was not disposed 
of by showing that we had other sources 
of revenue than taxes. On the Chan- 
cellor’s method of calculation, however, 
the amount contributed by the taxpayers 
to the expenditure of the late Govern- 
ment was only £60,000,000. In con- 
nection with that subject he wished 
to know where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtained his additional 
£13,400,000 from. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated in his Budget 
speech that this amount wes derived 
from the Post Office, the Telegraphs, 
the Crown Lands, and the Miscellaneous 
Receipts. On adding up these various 
items, however, it would be found that 
they only accounted for £12,650,000. 
When the right hon. Gentleman first 
came into office he said that there would 
always be Supplementary Estimates, to 
the extent probably of £300,000 or 
£400,000 a-year; but in his last finan- 
cial year they amounted to £976,000, in 
the last but one to£1,180,000, and in the 
year before that to £1,410,000. In not 
one instance had he succeeded in keeping 
the expenditure within the Budget Es- 
timates of what it would be. Such 
finance showed both absence of foresight 
and want of firmness at the Exchequer. 
It was impossible that the House of 
Commons could watch over and control 
the expenditure of the country with this 
system of gigantic Supplementary Esti- 
mates; and it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a Finance Committee for the pur- 
pose of watching over the shifting esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure month 
by month, He believed the gain upom 
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the new savings banks was somewhat 
larger than the loss upon the old savings 
banks, which was put upon the other 
side of the account. He wished to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the statement he made the other night 
as to the success of the new scheme of 
Treasury bills. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH contended that 
the amount to be raised by taxes for the 
current year did not compare so un- 
favourably with past years as the right 
‘hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) had 
implied. In regard to the amounts 
which were brought into both sides of 
the account, they amounted to some- 
thing like £1,000,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken with some se- 
verity as to the large Supplemental 
Estimates introduced by the present 
Government; but this was to some ex- 
tent due to the earlier time at which it 
was necessary to prepare the Civil Service 
Estimates, but last year the actual expen- 
diture only exceeded the original budget 
Estimate by £81,000, which was not, 
on the whole, an unduly large amount. 
Some stress had been laid upon excess 
Estimates. He confessed they were an- 
noying to one in his position, and in 1875 
he had to face one of £437,000, which 
the present Government was not repon- 
sible for, and which was attributable 
to Departmental deficiencies. The pre- 
sent Government might claim credit for 
having been able to discharge liabilities 
belonging to the late Government. He 
attributed no blame to them; they did 
their best to keep the Departments in 
order; but the fact remained that in the 
Telegraphs, the Post Office, and the 
Navy, charges were postponed amount- 
ing to no less than £437,000, which pro- 
perly applicable to the year 1873-4, 

ecame a charge on the year 1874-5. 

Mr. MUNDELLA moved that the 

Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER appealed to the Committee 
not to prolong the discussion at this 
stage. 

Tue Maraquzss or HARTINGTON 
said, it was not easy to advise the Com- 
mittee as to the course it was proper to 
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take on this Motion, because he ad- 
mitted that a somewhat unusual course 
had been taken by the Government. 
The debate came on at a late hour, and 
the right hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) having addressed 
the Committee, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, instead of taking the usual 
course and waiting to reply to observa- 
tions that might be made, rose imme- 
diately and spoke at considerable length, 
and those on the Opposition side who 
wished to address the House had not 
had a favourable opportunity of doing 
so. At the same time, he was sensible 
of the position of the Government, and 
he thought some consideration due to 
them on account of the unexpected and 
unusual difficulties that had arisen in 
the way of progress with these Resolu- 
tions. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could hold out any hope that Mem- 
bers would have an opportunity of re- 
newing the debate, an arrangement 
might be come to. He could not sit 
down without saying one word upon the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had taken very unnecessary 
exception to the remarks made in a very 
statesmanlike speech by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London. If a Member of that House, 
who was universally recognized as a 
competent authority upon such matters, 
expressed his opinions in regard to the 
finances of the country, and those opi- 
nions did not happen to coincide with 
those of the Government, they had no 
right to brand his opinions as the croak- * 
ings of a disappointed Member of the 
Opposition. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, there had been an ad- 
mirable opportunity of discussing the 
Budget on the night it was introduced. 
He wished there had been more oppor- 
tunities for financial discussion; but the 
House would, he hoped, bear in mind 
the great amount of time occupied in 
discussions of measures which were not 
usually discussed at such length. This 
Resolution if passed to-night must be 
reported, and further occasions of dis- 
cussion would also arrive on the various 
stages of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill. It was not, therefore, un- 
reasonable on his part to ask the Com- 
mittee to pass the Resolution, which 
was merely one for renewing the tea 
duty. 


3 C 


Committee. 
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After a short conversation, 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if the Resolution were 
now agreed to, and if it were possible to 
get the Bill printed in time, he would 
get the Resolution reported this day 
(Friday), and move the second reading 
on Monday. If the Bill could not be 
printed in time, he would take the Report 
on the Resolution the first thing on 
Monday, which would equally serve as 
an opportunity for raising discussion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, 
until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-eight, on importa- 
tion into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to 
say): on 

8. d. 
Tea thelb. 0 6 


(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Inland Revenue and 
Customs. 

(8.) Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise the payment annually into the Exche- 
quer of 

1. The surplus (if any) of the interest 
arising in each year from the securities 
standing in the names of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, to the Credit of the “ Fund for the 
Banks for Savings,’ over and above the 
interest paid and credited during the same 
year to the trustees of Savings Banks, in 
pursuance of any Act relating to Savings 
Banks; and 
The surplus (if any) of the interest arising 
in each year from the securities standing 
in the names of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt to the 
credit of the “Fund for Friendly So- 
cieties,” over and above the interest paid 
and credited during the same year to 
trustees of Friendly Societies, in pursu- 
ance of the Acts relating to Friendly 
Societies ; and 
. The surplus (if any) of the interest 
arising in each year from the securities 
standing in the names of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt to the credit of the “ Post Office 
Savings Banks Fund” over and above 
the interest paid and credited during the 
same year to depositors in pursuance of 
the Acts relating to Post Office Savings 
Banks, and the expenses during the same 
year of the execution of those Acts. 


to 


i) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 









SUPPLY. 


Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£100,000, Army Purchase Commis- 
sion, Vote on Account. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow é 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Setwrin-Iszerson, 
Bill to confirm Schemes under “The Metro- 
politan Commons Act, 1866,” and “The Metro- 
politan Commons Act, 1869,” relating respec- 
tively to Ealing Common, Clapham Common, 
and Bostall Heath Common, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Henry Setwr-Ipperson, and Mr. 
Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (IRELAND) AMEND- 
‘ MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Murpuy, Bill to amend 
The Public Libraries (Ireland) 1855,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Murruy, Mr. Mavnrice 
Brooxs, Mr. James Corry, and Mr. O’Suavcu- 


NESSY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 141] 


House adjourned at half- 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 20th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brus—First Reading— 
Marine Mutiny * ; Mutiny *; Metropolis Toll 
Bridges * (45) ; Railway Companies Servants * 
(46). 

Sunes Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions) * (35). 

Report—Justices Clerks * (42). 

Third Reading —¥Exoneration of Charges* 
(29); Contingent Remainders* (29), and 
passed. 


NAVY—REMOVAL AND RE-INSTATE- 
MENT OF ADMIRAL HOBART PASHA. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


Tue EARL or CAMPERDOWN rose 
to call attention to the Correspondence 
respecting the removal from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy of Captain Hobart, and his 
subsequent re-instatement. The noble 
Earl said, he had, in common pro- 











bably with all their Lordships, read all 
the Papers on the Eastern Question with 
great care, and, among others, those 
which had reference to the removal of 
Admiral Hobart from the Navy List and 
his re-instatement on that List (Turkey, 
No. 10, 1877). The decision which had 
been finally arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to that gallant 
officer appeared to him to be so much at 
variance with the course ordinarily taken 
by the Admiralty in such cases, and so 
little satisfactory explanation of what 
had thus been done was given in the 
Papers, that he felt obliged to ask for 
further information. In order that their 
Lordships might fully appreciate the 
circumstances of the case, he would, in 
the first place, ask their Lordships to 
consider what was the exact position of 
a Naval officer on half-pay. Such an 
officer was simply waiting for orders. 
He was, for the moment, on leave, and 
might at any time be called on by Her 
Majesty to resume service. He rather 
thought—though he was not quite cer- 
tain—that when a Naval officer on half- 
pay went abroad he was obliged to ask 
for leave to do so. Certainly, however 
that might be, he was not allowed with- 
out permission to accept service under a 
foreign Government. With the per- 
mission of the Admiralty, officers had 
been allowed to take service under 
foreign Governments ; but so well known 
was the rule, and so strongly was it held 
to by the Admiralty, that every Naval 
officer on half-pay, on applying for his 
half-pay, was obliged to sign a declara- 
tion that he was not in the employment 
of any foreign Government. Well, 
Admiral Hobart, when Captain Hobart, 
went on half-pay. Afterwards he went 
to Constantinople, and accepted office 
under the Turkish Government. Before 
he left London there was an idea that he 
intended to accept such service, and he 
was written to by the Admiralty, and 
warned that he could not do so and con- 
tinue on half-pay. He did it neverthe- 
less, and was then warned by the Admi- 
ralty that if he did .not give up the 
foreign service he had accepted, his name 
would be removed from the Navy List. 
This latter warning was given to him 
with the concurrence of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) who at that 
time as Lord Stanley filled the office 
which at the present moment he again 
occupied. But he believed Admiral 
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Hobart had continued to serve the 
Turkish Government from that time 
up to the present, his name having 
been removed from the Navy List im- 
mediately after he took foreign service. 
For some years Captain Hobart was 
not an officer of Her Majesty’s Navy; 
but he made several applications to be 
re-instated, and after he had been for a 
long period unsuccessful in his applica- 
tion, two years ago Admiral Hobart, by 
the advice of the noble Earl, was re-in- 
stated and placed on the Retired List. 
So that in spite of the Regulation that 
a British officer might not take service 
under a foreign Government without ex- 
press permission, Admiral Hobart had 
obtained service and was now serving 
under the Turkish Government. At the 
time when he entered the Turkish Fleet 
the insurrection was reigning in Crete 
—a fact which would appear from the 
Correspondence to which he would now 
call the attention of their Lordships. It 
appeared from a letter of the Foreign 
Office to the Admiralty, dated December 
26, 1867, the Greek Minister had stated 
to Lord Stanley that an officer, supposed 
to be named Hobart, in Her Majesty’s 
Service, had taken service in the Turkish 
Navy to direct the Cretan blockade. 
Lord Stanley desired information on the 
subject from the Lords of the Admiralty. 
On the 7th of January, 1868, after in- 
quiries had been made, the Secretary of 
the Admiralty wrote to Captain Hobart, 
R.N., in these terms— 

‘‘Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
they have been informed that you have taken 
service with the Turkish Navy, or under the 
Turkish Government, for the purpose of direct- 
ing the Cretan blockade. As an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service you cannot be allowed to take 
service under a foreign Government; and I am 
to desire you will at once report whether you 
have made any engagement with the Turkish 
Government.” 


On the 13th of January Captain Hobart 
replied— 
“Constantinople, Jan. 13, 1868. 

“‘Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated January 7th, to 
which I beg to reply that I have not taken ser- 
vice with the Turkish Navy or under the Turkish 
Government for the purpose of directing the 
blockade of Crete. My visit to Crete, of which 
so much has been said out here, was entirely of 
a private nature, and only lasted ten days.’ 


In a letter dated Constantinople, Janu- 
ary 4, 1868, Sir Henry Elliot, then Mr. 
Elliot, writing to Lord Stanley, said— 


3 C2 
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“T have seen Captain Hobart since he re- 
turned from Crete a few days ago. He assures 
me that a reported agreement between himself 
and the 'urkish Government, with a view to 
the interception of the blockade runners is en- 
tirely without foundation, and that he is under 
no engagement whatever with them. Captain 
Hobart states himself to be fully aware of the 
professional risk he would run by taking em- 
ployment at present under the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and not to be disposed to encounter it.” 


Then in a despatch of the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1868, Mr. Elliott wrote to Lord 
Stanley— 


‘* With reference to my despatch of the 4th 
instant, stating that I had ascertained from 
Captain Hobart that he had not entered into an 
engagement with the Turkish Government, I 
have the honour to inform your Lordships that 
that officer has since received from them such 
an advantageous offer that he tells me that it is 
his intention to accept it. I observed to him 
that if he did so without the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which he was not likely 
to obtain, he must not be surprised if his name 
were struck off the list of Her Majesty’s Navy, 
a contingency for which he now seems pre- 
pared, although when he had spoken to me on 
the subject before he had expressed himself un- 
willing to risk it. Fuad Pasha having mentioned 
to me unofficially the wish of the Porte to take 
Captain Hobart into their service, I told him I 
was convinced Her Majesty’s Government 
would not now sanction his entering it, and 
would very probably dismiss him from the Navy 
if he took such a step without leave.” 


In consequence of that communication, 
Lord Stanley, through Mr. Hammond, 
wrote to the Admiralty on the 4th of 
February, 1868— 


“ With reference to my letter of the 18th ulti- 
mo, I am directed by Lord Stanley to transmit 
to youa copy of a further despatch from Mr. 
Elliot, from which the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty will perceive that Captain Hobart 
has announced to Mr. Elliot his intention to 
take service under the Turkish Government, 
and I am to request that in laying the same 
before the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, you will state to their Lordships that 
Lord Stanley is of opinion that while the war 
in Crete lasts Captain Hobart should not be per- 
mitted to enter the Turkish service.” 


On the 24th of January, in the same 
year, Captain Hobart wrote to the Ad- 
miralty— 


“T have the honour to inform you, for the 
information of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that I have this day accepted the 
nomination of ‘Member of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and Director General of Naval Schools’ 
in the Ottoman Empire. Under these circum- 
stances, it is, I fear, only left to me to place my 
commission in Her Majesty’s service at the dis- 
posal of their Lordships, which I have the 
honour herewith todo. May I be allowed, at 
the same time, to express a hope that their Lord- 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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ships, should they deem it necessary to remove 
my name from the list of officers on active ser- 
vice, will be pleased to place me on the reserve 
list, so that, in case of war, I shall be able to 
serve.” 


That letter was referred by the Admi- 
ralty to Lord Stanley for his remarks, 
and on the 10th of February the noble 
Lord replied in these terms— 


‘‘T am directed by Lord Stanley to request 
that you will acquaint the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, with reference to your letter 
of the 8th instant, that looking to what passed 
in Parliament last year, when it was announced 
that the permission to Sir William Wiseman to 
enter into the Turkish service would remain in 
abeyance pending the continuance of the insur- 
rection in Crete, his Lordship is of opinion that, 
as Captain Hobart has voluntarily entered that 
service without previously obtaining permission 
from the Lords of the Admiralty, their Lord- 
ships have no other course open to them than 
that of accepting his resignation of his Com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Naval Service.” 


On the 15th of the same month the Ad- 
miralty wrote to Captain Hobart— 


‘‘ With reference to your letter of the 24th 
instant, Iam commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you 
that your request to be placed on the Reserved 
List cannot be complied with; and should you 
adhere to your determination of taking service 
under the Ottoman Government, your name 
will be struck off the list of Her Majesty's 
Navy.” 


On the 28th of February Captain Hobart 
wrote to the Admiralty— 


“T have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 15th of February, in 
which you convey to me their Lordships’ deci- 
sion on my proceedings out here. I regret ex- 
ceedingly having incurred their Lordships’ dis- 
pleasure, and have the honour to request that I 
may be allowed a short period to consider the 
line of conduct I should pursue. I am at pre- 
sent placed in a most difficult position, as I 
have already accepted the nomination of ‘ Civil 
Member of the administration for the manage- 
ment and re-organization of the Naval 
Schools.’ French military officers are already 
appointed by their Government to superintend 
the military schools. I have already drawn out 
several rules and regulations for the organiza- 
tion of the Naval College. Moreover, I am, as 
it were, pledged to serve the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in the manner above stated for a term of 
five years. I have quite accidentally fallen into 
this position, and sincerely trust that their 
Lordships will reconsider their decision, the 
more so as my being here will in no way inter- 
fere with the appointment of Sir William Wise- 
man when peace is restored in the Turkish 
Empire.” 


That letter likewise was referred by the 
Admiralty to Lord Stanley, with a re- 
quest that he would inform that Depart- 
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ment whether he was still of opinion 
that Captain Hobart’s name should be 
taken off the Navy List. Mr. Hammond, 
in a letter of the 18th of March, an- 
swered— 


‘*T have laid before Lord Stanley your letter 
of the 16th instant, inclosing a copy of one from 
Captain Hon. A. C. Hobart, and I am to request 
that you will state to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that his Lordship is at a loss 
to discover any material difference whatever, in 
the position to be held by Captain Hobart at 
Constantinople, and that which it was contem- 
plated that Sir William Wiseman should hold, 
and which, on a question being raised in the 
House of Commons, Lord Stanley stated should 
not be held by him during the continuance of the 
Cretan insurrection. Captain Hobart, though 
he could hardly have been ignorant of the ob- 
jection felt to the employment of Sir William 
Wistain agreed without previous leave from 
the Admiralty to undertake similar employment, 
and in announcing to the Admiralty that he 
had done so, he placed his commission at their 
disposal, and Lord Stanley, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, sees no other course 
than that of accepting Captain Hobart’sresigna- 
tion of his commission. 


That was a full statement of the case up 
to the time when the name of Captain 
Hobart was removed from the Navy 
List. Removing the name of an officer 
from that List was a very grave step and 
a very serious punishment. And the 
higher his rank, the more grave that 
step, and the more serious the punish- 
ment. If he might be permitted to 
say so, he fully concurred in the opi- 
nions stated by Lord Stanley up to 
that time on the case of Captain Ho- 
bart — and their Lordships were all 
aware that the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary was a man who did not 
express any opinion without mature 
consideration as to all it implied. The 
second portion of the case commenced 
with the 26th of May, 1868—the name 
of Captain Hobart having been removed 
from the Navy List on the 19th March. 
On the 26th of May, applying for re-in- 
statement, he said— 

‘Trusting that their Lordships will consider 
that I have been sufficiently punished for my 
temerity in having accepted the tempting offer 
accidentally made to me by the Turkish Go- 
vernment without having received the sanction 
of their Lordships to do so, and as the Cretan 
revolution is now merely a chronic revolt kept 
up by a band of Greeks on the Sphakia moun- 
tains, I have the honour earnestly to request 
that their Lordships will be kind enough to re- 
instate me.” 

That letter was sent by the Admiralty to 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 








for Foreign Affairs; and on the 16th of 
June the following reply to the commu- 
nication from the Admiralty was given 
by direction of his noble Friend :— 


“In reply to your letter of the 12th instant 
respecting the case of the Honourable A. Hobart 
and his application to be re-instated in Her Ma- 
jesty’s naval service, I am directed by Lord 
Stanley to request you will acquaint the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that his Lord- 
ship considers that it would be better that the 
question should stand over until the final settle- 
ment of the Cretan question.” 


He could not gather from the Papers 
why that answer was given by his noble 
Friend. It was one of those ambiguous 
and oracular replies which every person, 
or any person to whom it referred, might 
read by the light of his own interests— 
one of those replies which unfortunately 
end in causing more trouble and giving 
rise to more difficulty than would have 
been caused by any direct and positive 
answer. Accordinglytwo or three months 
later Captain Hobart made another ap- 
plication for re-instatement. In a letter 
written to the Admiralty, and dated 
November, 1868, he stated— 


‘May I be allowed to have the honour of 
making the following statement for the favour- 
able consideration of their Lordships, its object 
being that I may induce their Lordships to re- 
instate me in Her Majesty’s Navy? It is true 
that I did wrong in accepting the splendid offers 
made to me by the Sultan, but being a poor man 
I could not resist the temptation, and I trust that 
their Lordships will consider that I have been 
sufficiently punished. The Cretan insurrection 
is now virtually at an end, the families who left 
are returning to their country, and a few bri- 
gands in the mountains is all that remains of the 
revolution.” 


He believed that a change of Govern- 
ment was going on at the time, and that 
communication was simply acknowledged 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty. But 
it was worthy of remark that in a letter 
to Lord Stanley, written on the 6th of 
December, 1868, Mr. Elliot said— 


‘The fear of provoking a collision which has 
hitherto restrained the Turkish Government 
from taking effective measures for putting a 
stop to the running of the Cretan blockade, has 
at length given way before the accounts which 
have been received of the preparations for the 
conveyance of large corps of Hellenic volunteers 
to Crete in steamers ‘ Enossis,’ * Panhellenion,’ 
and ‘Crete,’ the last-named being the vessel 
which the Minister of Finance of the Adminis. 
tration of M. Comoundouros lately boasted of in 
the Chambers as having been purchased by the 
Government. Admiral Hobart has consequently 
been despatched to Crete with a sufficient force, 
as is believed, to render the future operations 
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of these vessels highly hazardous to them. 
Learning that he was about to start, I last night 
made a point of secing him for the purpose of 
impressing upon him how much depended upon 
the prudence of his conduct in avoiding every 
act not strictly justified by international law, 
and I believe he is duly impressed with the re- 
sponsibility that will rest upon him in this re- 
spect. In dealing with simple unarmed blockade 
runners, Admiral Hobart conceives himself only 
authorized to capture them when endeavouring 
to elude the cruisers, but armed vessels, not pro- 
vided with papers, he believes to be liable to be 
treated as pirates according to the recognized 
law of nations. He is an energetic officer, ap- 
pears determined that the blockade running shall 
not continue with its former impunity so long 
as he is intrusted with the naval command.” 

It clearly appeared from that letter that 
Captain Hobart was employed in mak- 
ing effectual the blockade of Crete. Lord 
Clarendon succeeded Lord Stanley in the 
Foreign Office, and on the 19th of April, 
1869, the Secretary to the Admiralty 
wrote to the Foreign Office in these 
terms, Captain. Hobart having made 
another application, in which he stated 
that the Cretan insurrection was then at 
an end— 

‘With reference to former correspondence 
and to the inclosed letter from the Honourable 
Augustus Hobart, requesting his case might be 
re-considered with a view to his being re- 
instated as a Captain in Her Majesty’s Navy, I 
am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Earl of Clarendon, that their Lord- 
ships are indisposed to comply with this request 
unless Lord Clarendon should consider that the 
public interests render it desirable.” 


In reply, Mr. Hammond, under date 
April 24, wrote— 

“*T have laid before the Earl of Clarendon 
your letter of the 19th instant, and, in reply, I 
am to request that you will state to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that his Lords- 
ship cannot say that the re-instatement of Cap- 
tain Hobart on the list of Her Majesty’s naval 
officers is in any way required by the public 
interests. He thinks, however, that it is for the 
Board of Admiralty to judge whether the pro- 
mise to re-consider Captain Hobart’s case, to 
which he refers, gives him now any claim to 
their Lordships’ favourable consideration.” 


By letter of April 28, the Lords of the 
the Admiralty informed Admiral Hobart 
that, after taking the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the case into considera- 
tion, they could not comply with his 
request to be re-instated. There were 
no further communications of any im- 
portance on the subject while the late 
Government remained in office. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) having 
been again appointed Secretary of State 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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for Foreign Affairs, on the 16th of 
October, 1874, Admiral Hobart Pasha 
addressed him a letter, in which there 
were these statements— 


“‘With your Lordship’s permission, I beg to 
lay before you a statement of my case, and to 
urge your Lordship’s kind consideration thereof. 
Some years since I committed (I am perfectly 
prepared to admit) a breach of naval discipline 
by accepting service with the Turkish Govern- 
ment without permission, for which offence my 
name was removed from the Navy List. During 
seven years that have elapsed since that time I 
have endeavoured to maintain the character of 
an Englishman for zeal, activity, and sagacity, 
and I have been fortunate enough to obtain a 
certain European reputation, of which I hope I 
may be justly proud. I prevented, by my con- 
duct during a very critical period at the end of 
the Cretan revolution (while I was in command 
of a large Turkish Fleet) much bloodshed, and 
many people think a European war. I have 
organized the Turkish Navy in a way which has 
0 high encomiums as to its state from all 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the English Fleets 
who have lately visited Constantinople. I have 
established naval schools, training and gunnery 
ships (and here I have been ably assisted by 
English naval officers). While doing all this 
towards strengthening the Navy of our ally, I 
naturally have made many enemies. . . . . 
All that they can find to say is (and it is bitter 
enough) ‘He has been dismissed the English 
Service,’ without, of course, explaining the cause. 
This is most painful to me, and is very detri- 
mental to my already difficult position. An 
English officer of high rank for many years 
held the position I now hold. All I ask, my 
Lord, is that the cloud which I am under as 
regards my own country (a cloud that tends to 
paralyze my efforts at every step), may be re- 
moved, and that I may no longer remain under 
the ban of disgrace, which is the interpretation 
put by many regarding my position. I am 
proud to say that the English Ambassador at 
Constantinople gives his strong support and 
approval of my conduct. I have received from 
the Governments of France, Austria, Germany, 
and Italy high orders for what they are pleased 
to call my firm and conciliatory conduct in the 
Cretan affair, but they are nothing to me in 
comparison to the approval of my own country- 
men, and I venture to suggest that such ap- 
proval can only be shown by their overlooking 
my offence, and by their allowing me again to 
call myself a naval officer of England, thereby 
strengthening my position and preventing my 
enemies from sneering at me. I have not hesi- 
tated in asking your Lordship’s assistance in 
this matter, because I feel the importance of my 
position politically and otherwise, while at the 
same moment I feel the utter falseness of it as 
things now are.” 


It would appear, from a letter which his 
noble Friend caused to be written to the 
Admiralty on receipt of Admiral Hobart 
Pasha’s letter, that the views of his noble 
Friend on this case had undergone 4 
complete change sincé the time when he 
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was before in office. A letter from the 
Foreign Office to the Admiralty, dated 
November 8, 1874, was in these words— 


“‘ Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Derby to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter which his Lordship has received from 
Admiral Hobart Pasha, soliciting to be recom- 
mended to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty for re-instatement in the British Navy ; 
and I am to request that, in laying the same 
before the Board of Admiralty, you will state to 
their Lordships that, in Lord Derby’s opinion, the 
re-instatement of Admiral Hobart Pasha would 
be of material advantage in supporting him in 
the position which he occupies at the Porte, and 
might properly be accorded as a matter of Im- 
perial policy without affording a precedent detri- 
mental to the discipline of the Service.” 


He (the Earl of Camperdown) submitted 
that it was just as expedient in 1874 as 
it had been in 1868 that discipline should 
be maintained in the Navy; and he was 
at a loss to see what matter of Imperial 
policy made it desirable that Admiral 
Hobart, who had been removed from 
the Navy List in the former year, should 
have been re-instated in the latter year. 
His noble Friend seemed to regard this 
breach of discipline as an exceptional 
ease. He (the Earl of Camperdown) 
could not in the Papers find any cir- 
cumstances to render it such. The only 
sense in which it was exceptional was 
one which made the re-instatement all 
the more extraordinary. Captain Hobart 
had been specially warned. Conse- 
quently, there was the danger that this 
case might be cited as a precedent to 
show that the more direct the orders the 
officer received against entering a foreign 
service and the more open was his dis- 
obedience, the more likely was his offence 
to be condoned. In consequence of the 
letter of his noble Friend, Captain 
Hobart was re-instated on the Navy List 
and became an Admiral. 

Tue Kart or DERBY : He was placed 
on the Retired List. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he ought to have stated that he was re-in- 
stated as a captain in the Royal Navy and 
placed on the Retired List; but he was 
liable to be called on to serve Her Majesty 
afloat ; he became an Admiral with se- 
niority from a certain date. In review- 
ing the facts of the case, it was self- 
evident that Admiral Hobart had had 
his own way. He was placed on the 
Retired List, the officers on which in 
time of war were obliged to serve Her 
Majesty—he was at this moment drawing 





retired pay—and as an officer of the 
Navy was liable to be called upon for 
active service at any moment — at the 
same time he was allowed to serve in 
the Turkish Navy. He believed that 
the step taken by the present Govern- 
ment was an unwise and unprecedented 
one. In the present state of Europe it 
was embarrassing. He could hardly 
think that if Hobart Pasha was still in 
the Turkish service, he was so with the 
permission of his noble Friend and the 
Admiralty. In conclusion, he begged 
to ask the Secretary of the State for 
Foreign Affairs, To state the reasons con- 
nected with Imperial policy referred to 
in No. 39, which induced him in 1874 to 
recommend the reversal of the course 
advised by him in 1868: And to ask the 
noble Baron representing the Admiralty, 
Whether there is any precedent for re- 
placing upon the Navy List the name of 
an officer removed for having accepted 
employment under a foreign Government 
in defiance of orders from the Admiralty ; 
and, whether Admiral Hobart has now 
permission from the Admiralty to serve 
under the Turkish Government ? 

Tue Esrt or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am quite ready to answer the Questions 
put to me by noble Friend; but in doing 
so I shall not deem it necessary, and I 
think your Lordships will not deem it 
necessary, that I should follow him with 
the same detail as that which charac- 
terized the statement of facts which he 
has addressed to your Lordships. All 
the explanation I have to give in reply 
to my noble Friend’s Questions, so far as 
the facts are concerned, is contained in 
the Papers which are in your Lordships’ 
hands; and the explanations I have to 
offer in reference to my noble Friend’s 
comments on those facts will be of an 
extremely simple kind. My noble Friend 
commenced by laying down, with some 
care, a proposition which probably none 
of your Lordships will be inclined to 
doubt—namely, that for an officer on the 
Navy List to take service under a foreign 
Government without the permisssion 
of the Admiralty is a serious breach 
of discipline, and one which deserves 
the punishment of removal from that 
List. When this case of Hobart Pasha’s 
came before me officially nine years 
ago I took that view, and I see no 
reason now to change or modify the 
opinions I then expressed. Captain Ho- 
bart, notwithstanding the warning he 
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had received, and without the permission 
of the Admiralty, took service under a 
foreign Government. He committed a 
breach of discipline in having done so, 
and therefore I suggested to the Naval 
authorities that his name should be re- 
moved from the Navy List. They de- 
cided to remove it, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the decision was a 
right one. I may just mention that at 
the time there was oné reason rather of 
a political, than a professional charac- 
ter, which made the breach of dis- 
cipline more serious than it would have 
been in ordinary circumstances, and 
which made it even more than usually 
necessary that we should mark our 
sense of it. The Cretan insurrection 
was going on; discussions with reference 
to that insurrection were raised in the 
House of Commons, and I was naturally 
called on to state what would be the 
attitude of the British Government in 
regard to that insurrection. I stated, 
what I suppose any Minister in my posi- 
tion would have stated, that our attitude 
would be one of strict neutrality. Ob- 
viously, then, when a British Naval 
officer took service under the Govern- 
ment that was engaged in putting down 
that insurrection, there was a political, 
as well as a professional, reason which 
made it necessary to mark our displea- 
sure at any officer having taken that step 
without our sanction and contrary to 
our Regulations. But as to what my 
noble Friend calls the oracular and am- 
biguous answer of mine contained in the 
Papers of 1868, that oracular and am- 
biguous answer consisted in the state- 
ment that I could not re-consider the 
question of Captain Hobart’s re-instate- 
ment while the Cretan insurrection con- 
tinued; and lest it may be supposed 
that my statement was calculated to give 
a false impression to Captain Hobart, or 
to raise unfounded expectations as to 
what might be done when the insurrec- 
tion had ceased, I may mention that it 
was not addressed to him by me as re- 
presenting the decision of the Foreign 
Office on his case, but to the Naval 
authorities for their information. What 
I meant to convey was that, however 
indulgent the view which I might be 
disposed to take of the matter viewed 
as a breach of discipline only, it was 
impossible even to consider the ques- 
tion of his re-instatement so long as 
the hostilities in which Captain Hobart 
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was engaged continued, and so long 
therefore as the political reason which 
had led to his name being struck off 
the List remained in force. Having 
explained my oracular and ambiguous 
statements, I now come to the second 
part of this transaction, when officially 
addressing myself to the Naval autho- 
rities I recommended the re-instatement 
of Captain Hobart. I corrected my noble 
Friend when his words seemed to imply 
that Captain Hobart was re-instated on 
the Active List. His name was placed 
on the Retired List, which, as I under- 
stand the Naval Rules, simply gives him 
an honorary, and not an active position. 
But my noble Friend takes the view— 
in which some of your Lordships seem 
to concur—that when in 1874 I recom- 
mended the re-instatement of Hobart 
Pasha, I must have adopted an opinion 
different from that which I held in 1868, 
and that if we were right in the one case 
we must necessarily be wrong in the 
other. I entirely deny it. Is the con- 
tention of my noble Friend this—that 
when a judicial sentence has been passed 
and been approved, in no case can there 
be a remission of some part of that sen- 
tence without a change of mind on the 
part of the person who originally ap- 
proved it, or without some reflection 
being cast on the justice of that sentence ? 
Hobart Pasha undoubtedly committed a 
breach of discipline and was punished— 
and, as I conceive, justly punished—for 
it; but the reason why he was punished 
by the removal of his name from the 
Navy List was partly a political one, 
and, remembering that removal from 
the Navy List is an exceedingly severe 
punishment, I certainly thought in 
1874 that the time had come when suf- 
ficient atonement might have been made 
by him for his breach of discipline, 
and when a part of his sentence might 
reasonably be remitted. His name 
was off the Navy List for seven years. 
During that time he was ably and indi- 
fatigably occupied in the service of the 
Turkish Government. Of late years— 
and I may say more especially during 
the last 12 months—there has been a 
considerable amount of talk about the 
necessity of re-organizing Turkish admi- 
nistration. No doubt a re-organization 
of that administration was, and is, re- 
quired in many branches, and the 
Turkish Navy is not the least important 
of them. It was in the lowest state of 
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inefficiency and weakness, and I believe 
Hobart Pasha has put it in a position of 
at least comparative efficiency. Partly on 
that ground, and partly on the ground 
that he had been punished for his breach 
of discipline by being removed from the 
Navy List for seven years—which in 
itself is a considerable punishment—I 
thought in 1874 that the time had come 
when the offence of which he had been 
guilty had been sufficiently atoned for. 
But my noble Friend asks what will be 
the effect of this in the future? Well, I 
do not suppose that any such sentence 
as that passed on Captain Hobart is irre- 
vocable, and if any officer, whose name 
has been removed from the Navy List 
for a similar breach of discipline, shall do, 
after his removal, as much good and 
useful service as Hobart Pasha, I think 
there need be no objection in principle 
to a consideration of his case with a 
view to the remission of a part of that 
sentence. But my noble Friend appears 
to think that what I did was without 
precedent—at least he asks whether 
there is any precedent for replacing on 
the Navy List the name of an officer 
removed for having accepted employ- 
ment under a foreign Government in 
defiance of the Orders of the Admiralty ? 
The case is one which from the nature 
of things does not often occur; and if I 
thought that what has been done in this 
case was a right thing to do, I should not 
greatly trouble myself as to whether it 
had been done before. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are three precedents 
of a very similar character which have 
been supplied to me by the Admiralty ? 
Those are the cases, of Sir George 
Sartorius, then a Captain, who was re- 
moved from the Navy List in February, 
1832, and re-instated on. it in October, 
1837; of Sir Charles Napier, also a 
Captain, who was removed in January, 
1833, and re-instated in March, 1836; 
and of Lieutenant South, who was re- 
moved in September, 1825, and re- 
instated in November, 1827. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: For 
what were they removed ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I am just 
going to state that. In all three cases 
the offence committed by the officers 
was precisely the same as that committed 
by Hobart Pasha—namely, that of taking 
service under a foreign Power without 
the permission of their own Government. 
The third Question of my noble Friend 





is, whether Admiral Hobart Pasha has 
now permission to serve under the 
Turkish Government? In reply I must 
express my opinion that while his re- 
instatement to the Navy List was not, 
perhaps, an express and formal authori- 
zation to him so to serve, undoubtedly a 

ermission would be inferred from it. 
Whether such an indirect permission 
would apply equally in war is a point 
which the Question of my noble Friend 
does not raise, and to which I am not 
now in a position to give an answer; 
but I apprehend that as he was re- 
instated on the Navy List while serving 
under the Porte, he must be held to have 
permission to continue in that service 
while Turkey remains at peace. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not wish 
this conversation to close without re- 
marking that your Lordships are not 
unanimous in thinking that, on the 
whole, this has been a wise proceeding. 
I gather, from what the noble Earl said 
towards the close of his remarks, he is 
of opinion that in recommending the re- 
instatement of Admiral Hobart he was 
acting in accordance with the precedent 
of the three cases which he has men- 
tioned to your Lordships. As I under- 
stand the noble Earl, in those cases also 
the Naval officers took service under a 
foreign Government without the per- 
mission of the Admiralty ; but I do not 
learn whether they took it not only 
without that permission, but after having 
been warned not to do so—because the 
latter circumstance would make the case 
very different. Such a breach of dis- 
cipline as that committed by Captain 
Hobart might give rise to difficulties of 
a very serious character, and the step 
taken in removing his name from the 
Navy List required no justification from 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
There were high political reasons why 
this gallant gentleman should not have 
taken a command under the Turkish 
Government, having regard to the posi- 
tion which the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had assumed with regard to the 
Cretan insurrection ; independent of the 
warning given to the officer himself not 
to enter this service. When the warning 
was first given to Captain Hobart he 
said he had no intention of taking service 
under the Porte; but soon afterSir Henry, 
then Mr. Elliot, wrote that the offer was so 
tempting that Captain Hobart had ac- 
cepted it. Ido not wish to say a word 
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against Admiral Hobart. I have no 
doubt he is an able and energetic officer, 
and that there will be far greater plea- 
sure to him in fighting the foreign ene- 
mies of Turkey than in assisting her to 
put down disturbances among her own 
subjects. In the Papers read by my 
noble Friend who brought this subject 
forward it is stated that Captain Hobart 
was sent to .blockade Crete, and there 
are other statements as to the services 
he did to Europe in preventing war; 
but I must express my opinion that it is 
exceedingly inconvenient to have an 
English officer undertaking an important 
command under a Foreign Power with- 
out the consent of his own Government. 
Here is the case of a gallant officer who, 
wishing for active service, was tempted 
by elevated rank and high pay to seek 
that under a foreign Government, not 
only without the consent, but in the face 
of warning given him by his own Go- 
vernment ; but after a few years not the 
slightest notice is taken of the fault he 
has committed, and he is re-instated in 
a manner which I really think has not 
been quite correctly stated by the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary. The noble 
Earl says that Hobart Pasha, when re- 
instated, was put in an honorary and 
not an active position. Is not the noble 
Earl aware that the officer in question 
receives half-pay amounting, I believe, 
to £400 a-year, which, if I mistake not, 
he could sell to the public for a sum of 
money to be paid down, while still hold- 
ing his command under the Turkish Go- 
vernment? Iam afraid that what has 
been done in the case will be an encou- 
ragement to other gallant officers to 
disobey their own Government, to 
accept elevated rank and high pay, with 
great opportunities of distinction under 
foreign Governments, with the prospect 
of being, after a short time, re-placed in 
as good a position in the service of their 
own Government as if they had never 
left it. 

Lorp DUNSANY was understood to 
say that, in his opinion, discipline 
had been sufficiently vindicated in the 
case of Hobart Pasha. 

Viscount BURY thought it right that 
the friends of Hobart Pasha should leave 
the matter in the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary ; and he was sure that those 
noble Lords who knew Hobart Pasha 
would look with satisfaction at the course 
taken by the noble Earl. Considering 
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Hobart, it was certainly to the advan- 
tage of the English Govérnment and the 
English people that he should continue 
to occupy the position he now held. 
Hobart Pasha had reminded the Ad- 
miralty at the time that if he did not 
accept the appointment offered, the whole 
organization of the Turkish fleet and the 
instruction of their officers would fall 
into the hands of the French. It could 
not be & matter of indifference, in these 
circumstances, that Turkish naval affairs 
should be directed by an officer who was, 
above all things, English to the back- 
bone, and whose influence would always 
be exercised for the interests of his own 
country. If under any deplorable cir- 
cumstance, there was any prospect of a 
collision between the naval and military 
Forces of this country and of Turkey, it 
was quite certain what Admiral Hobart’s 
decision would be, and that he would at 
once resign his position. For himself, 
he could not but think that much of the 
indignation which appeared to be felt on 
the opposite side of the House was due 
to the circumstance that Hobart Pasha’s 
aid had been given to Turkey rather 
than to another country. He denied 
that Hobart Pasha was now receiving 
British pay as an Admiral. The pay 
that he received was for services ‘per- 
formed before he entered the Turkish 
service, and he was as much retired as 
any Indian officer at Cheltenham. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE referred to 
the Rules of the Service in force of the 
Admiralty, and said that this case was 
very similar to the three cases which 
had been referred to. 

Viscount HALIFAX asked, if there 
was any precedent for an officer taking 
service under a foreign Government 
against the distinct Order of his own 
Government and being afterwards re- 
stored to the Service ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that the 
same Order was in existence when the 
cases which had been referred to oc- 
curred as was now in force. An officer 
could not depart from this country, ex- 
cept by leave of the Government, and 
still less could he accept service under a 
foreign Government without that leave. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that though 
it was not his good fortune always to 
agree with the observations of the 
Foreign Secretary, yet he could not help 
expressing his great’ satisfaction with 
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those he had_just made in reference to 
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his decision ®n the proceedings which 
had been impugned. He concurred in 
thinking that Admiral Hobart had been 
engaged in promoting the interests of 
the Ottoman Government, of this coun- 
try, and of Europe generally, in the 
meritorious duty of re-organizing the 
Turkish Navy. He thought that those 
who had raised this question at this in- 
convenient time might have raised it in 
1874, and then put an end to it; and he 
felt that it would be considered out-of- 
doors that the question had been brought 
forward now with the view of paralyzing 
the efforts of the Government and in- 
creasing the difficulties of those with 
whom it was our duty to co-operate. 


CRIMINAL LAW— EXECUTION 
LEEDS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ST. LEONARDS asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether Askern, 
who acted as the executioner of Johnson 
at Leeds on the 2nd instant had ever 
officiated in the capacity of executioner 
before; whether the choice of the rope 
is entirely left to the executioner, and 
whether it is tested in any way by the 
prison authorities previously to being 
used ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any objection to state the 
number of executions and reprieves, 
since private were substituted for public 
executions, and also during an equal 
number of years previous to that 
change ? 

Kart BEAUCHAMP said, that what 
had occurred at Leeds was purely by 
accident, and not from the neglect of 
proper precautions. With regard to the 
man Askern, there had been four execu- 
tions at Leeds since it had been made an 
Assize town, and on these occasions 
Askern had officiated as executioner. He 
was informed that Askern had been an 
executioner in Yorkshire and elsewhere 
for about 20 years—so that he had the 
qualifications which experience could 
give. The choice of the rope was not 
left absolutely to the executioner, and it 
did happen in this particular case that 
there was some consultation between 
him and the prison: authorities as to the 
size of the rope to be used. The rope 
was subjected to a rigid test in order to 
ascertain whether it was suitable or not. 
As far as the accident could be traced to 
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anything, it seemed to have resulted 
from over precautions having been taken 
in testing the rope—it was considerably 
strained, and consequently was unable 
to sustain such a sudden jerk as the cir- 
cumstances required. Their Lordships 
would see that precautions were taken, 
and that it was in consequence of over 
care that the accident occurred. As to 
the number of executions and reprieves 
since the date when private were substi- 
tuted for public executions, he could give 
no information beyond what was con- 
tained in the Judicial Statistics for each 
year. He could not quite gather the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘reprieve ”’ as it was 
used in the Question of the noble Lord. 
As regards the executions, however, it ap- 
peared that there were 10 in 1869, when 
private executions commenced in conse- 
quence of an Act passed in 1868; there 
were 6 executions in 1870, 4 in 1871, 13 
in 1872, 10 in 1873, 16 in 1874, and 18 
in 1875. In the six years before the 
introduction of private executions the 
numbers were as follows :—12 in 1868, 
10 in 1867, 12 im 1866, 7 in 1865, 9 in 
1864, and 22 in 1868. He did not think 
these figures afforded a basis for any 
theory with regard to the increase or 
diminution of the deterrent effects of 
private as compared with public execu- 
tions. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES SERVANTS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to regulate the employment of servants 

of Railway Companies—Was presented by The 

Duxe or Sr. Atbans; read 1*. (No. 46.) 


House adjourned at half-past 
Six o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th April 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriry—considered in Committee 
Resolution [April 19] reported. 

Ways anp Mreans— considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [April 12] reported. 

Pusiic Buis—First Reading—Customs and In- 
land Revenue * [143]. 

Committee—Valuation of Property [63], debate 
adjourned, 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
STANDING ORDERS. 


GAS COMPANIES—ADDITIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th April], 

“That in every Bill by which an existing Gas 
Company is authorised to raise additional capital, 
provision shall be made for the offer of such 
capital by public auction or tender at the best 
price which can be obtained.” —( The Chairman of 
Ways and Means.) 


And which Amendment was, ° 


To leave out from the first word “ capital”’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it shall be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of provision 
being made for the offer of such capital by 
public auction or tender at the best price which 
can be obtained,” —(Mr. Rodwell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.”’ 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to make 
a remark on the point raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), when the subject was 
previously under discussion, and which 
was worthy of consideration. The point 
raised was, whether it was desirable to 
pass a Standing Order which might come 
into collision with a public Act, and the 
question put was answered by the state- 
ment from the Chair, that a Standing 
Order was not a legislative proceeding, 
but only a direction to a Committee of 
the House to do a certain thing with re- 
gard to a particular Bill, and it was by 
the action of the House and not of a 
Committee that any change in legisla- 
tion could be effected. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) suggested that the House should 
proceed in a constitutional manner by 
legislation and not by Standing Order. 
Now he (Mr. Raikes) could not see any 
constitutional ground for preferring a 
Bill to a Standing Order, and that point 
was disposed of by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair. Now he would 
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ask what Act of Parliament this Stand- 
ing Order could contravene; whether 
a private Act, or a public Act? Taking 
the ease of a gas company which had 
obtained its private Act in 1867, and 
which had incorporated in that Act the 
provisions of the Gas Clauses Act of 
1868, he asked could it for a moment be 
contended that Parliament, by passing a 
particular Act in 1867, dealing with 
matters then under its consideration, 
precluded itself from acting in 1877 as 
it thought proper with regard to matters 
which had not been contemplated in 
1867. Such a contention was impos- 
sible to be maintained. It was sug- 
gested by some people that the Com- 
panies Clauses Act was a bar to such 
a proceeding as he proposed to the 
House to adopt; that that Act af- 
forded a guarantee involving the good 
faith of Parliament towards the public; 
that it was of universal application ; and 
that it was unalterable. But if hon. 
Members would read the Preamble of 
that Act they would see that it was 
merely a skeleton or model Bill, incor- 
porating general provisions which it 
might be deemed desirable to introduce 
into a private Bill, but some of which 
the proposed Standing Order provided 
should in future have no operation in 
Gas Bills. If, as he contended, there 
was no conflict with any Public or Pri- 
vate Act, it necessarily folluwed that 
there could be no breach of faith. He 
did net see that the proposed Standing 
Order applied to any general Act or to 
any particular Act, and was quite satis- 
fied that it would not override the provi- 
sions in any Gas Act now in force or the 
Companies Clauses Act. The 3rd clause 
of the Companies Clauses Act said that 
that part of the Act should apply to 
every company which obtained a special 
Act incorporating this clause. The limi- 
tation was as precise as a limitation 
could be, that it was only to apply to the 
particular Acts incorporating that clause. 
With reference to the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), he would 
say that he should be unwilling to do 
anything which might be supposed to 
trench on any right which had been 
guaranteed by Parliament. Now, the 
principal question for consideration was 
what would be the effect of passing this 
Standing Order. An illustration of that 
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effect was to be found in the case of a 
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Bill promoted Sy the Leicester Gas Com- 
pany, empowering them to raise addi- 
tional capital for the benefit of the ex- 
isting shareholders, rather than for any 
public purpose, for since the Notice had 
been upon the Paper they had with- 
drawn the Bill and come to terms with 
the Corporation. Further, in the case of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill, 
in 1876, the Chairman of that company, 
after the passing of that Bill, stated that 
the Committee had imposed the auction 
clauses, which he thought a valuable 
enactment. Now the effect of these 
clauses was to send up the shares 10 or 
12 per cent almostimmediately. There- 
fore, not only on the ground of the 
public benefit, but even in the interests 
of the Companies themselves, he con- 
tended that the auction clauses were 
sound policy and likely to produce a be- 
nefit to all parties. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire had ac- 
cepted the principle that care should be 
taken by the auction clauses to protect 
the interests of the public ; but he wished 
to throw on those who represented the 
public the onus of proving their case. 
There was another Amendment on the 
Paper, which stated that auctions should 
be recognized as a matter of public policy 
but were not to be enforced—that the 
Committee might adopt them, but that 
if they did so, they must state their 
reasons to the House for coming to their 
conclusion. That shifted the onus to 
the gas companies, and he was prepared 
to accept the arrangement proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
borough of Cambridge (Mr. Marten). 
He (Mr. Raikes) assured the House that 
he did not contemplate any proceeding 
which would injure the property of Gas 
Companies, but felt convinced that on 
the contrary his. proposition would con- 
siderably improve their position. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN, 
disclaiming any personal interest in the 
matter, as he had never held a share in 
any gas company, doubted whether, if 
indeed any legislation was necessary, the 
matter before the House was not more 
properly a subject for a Bill rather than 
a Standing Order. The latter implied a 


distrust of the Select Committees, and 
unless some stronger case was made out 
for departing from the ordinary rule 
of embodying provisions of this kind in 
Acts of Parliament, he should vote 
against the Motion, seeing that it was 
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opposed to every constitutional principle 
of legislation. The ordinary method of 
legislation was by means of a Bill car- 
ried through both Houses of Parliament, 
and he objected to making Standing 
Orders supply the place of Bills. Beyond 
that he thought the question one upon 
which no hard-and-fast line could be 
drawn, and it would be far better to 
leave Select Committees to determine, 
each in the particular case with which it 
had to deal, whether any special direc- 
tion should be given as to the raising of 
additional capital. 

CotonEL BERESFORD thought the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was one 
which was better suited to an arbitrary 
Government than to a British House of 
Commons. This new Standing Order 
was a direct attack upon capital, and if 
agreed to, it would repeal all the Acts 
of Parliament passed on this question 
up to the present time; and that, too, 
without giving the parties affected by 
the measure any opportunity of being 
heard. The Leader of the House the 
other night stigmatized it as a stringent 
measure, and the Chairman (Mr. Raikes) 
said that before the resumption of the 
debate, he would consult the Govern- 
ment what course should be pursued. 
The debate, however, was now resumed, 
and seeing that the proposal would be 
unjust to nine out of every 10 companies 
in the Kingdom he must vote against it. 
If the subject must be dealt with, a Bill 
should be introduced and proceeded 
with in the usual course. 

Mr. GOLDNEY begged to draw at- 
tention to a remarkable instance which 
would prove the necessity of some such 
Standing Order as that proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. In 1867 he sat on a Com- 
mittee having before it a Metropolitan 
Gas Company’s Bill. The proceedings 
lasted almost consecutively from the 
19th of May till the 3rd of August, and 
the result was a very elaborate Report 
drawn up by Lord Cardwell, the Chair- 
man, as to the principles which should 
guide gas legislation. The Report was 
accepted by several gas companies. In 
1868 the City of London Gas Bili was 
passed. In 1869 a new Bill, that of the 
Imperial Gas Company, came down from 
a Committee without entering into any 
of the stipulations which the Committee 
of 1867 sought to enforce for the benefit 
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of the public. The Bill was sent back 
to the Committee with an instruction to 
embody the clauses of Lord Cardwell’s 
Report. The Members of the Committee 
on that occasion stood up and declared 
that they had never heard of those 
clauses, and that if they had been 
brought under their notice they would 
have passed a very different Bill. This 
showed, he thought, the necessity of 
some such Standing Order as that now 
proposed, by which the attention of 
Oommittees would be drawn to those 
principles, and which he would cordially 
support. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, it 
seemed to him that the Motion involved 
two questions—one of law, and the other 
of policy. The first seemed perfectly 
plain, the other required some considera- 
tion. On the question of law he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means. It seemed to be 
conceded that every Select Committee 
would have the power of imposing these 
auction or sliding-scale clauses in every 
case when they thought justice required 
it; and if that could be done in isolated 
cases, he failed to see why the House 
might not adopt a Standing Order ap- 
plicable to all cases, assuming that it 
was expedient to do so. The real ques- 
tion, however, was whether it was ex- 
pedient for the House to adopt that 
course at present. There could be no 
doubt as to the existence of a consi- 
derable amount of jealousy towards 
Parliamentary Gas Companies, and he 
ventured to say that this was founded 
on a not unnatural dislike to any kind 
of monopoly. No one cared to be 
obliged to go to only one merchant for 
a commodity almost of necessity, and 
to buy it at that merchant’s own price. 
How was that to be dealt with? Par- 
liament had encouraged the investment 
of money in the production of gas, and 
while the manufacture was in its infancy 
and to some extent experimental, had 
considered 10 per cent the proper rate of 
maximum dividend. If that was now 
thought too high, Parliament could very 
well impose a lower rate even for new 
investments, just as it now usually did 
on additional capital, and limit the 
dividend to 7 or 6 per cent; or Parlia- 
ment might determine once for all that 
no further facilities or powers should be 
conferred on private gas companies, and 
that local authorities alone should for 
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the future supply gas to their respective 
districts. This might raise an impor- 
tant economical question, but it was one 
which really underlay the present con- 
troversy. It might be raised either by 
discussing a Standing Order or a Bill; 
but it seemed to him the most incon- 
venient way to deal with it was by 
Standing Order. Many companies would 
like to raise further capital by the auction 
clause. Let Parliament give them that 
power if it chose, but why impose it 
upon them? So long as Parlimentary 
Companies were allowed to continue, it 
could not be wise to discourage their 
efforts by interfering with their internal 
affairs, and subjecting them to quasi 
public control. The subject was a large 
one, and such as could only be satis- 
factorily dealt with by a Bill brought in 
by the Government and thoroughly dis- 
cussed ; and for that reason he suggested 
that the matter should stand over for 
further consideration. He hoped the 
matter would not be pressed to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the manage- 
ment of the Leicester Gas Company, 
but he had received several remon- 
strances from that and other companies 
regarding the subject of this Motion. 
The hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had been misinformed 
in regard to the Leicester Gas Company, 
and his statement that that company 
had proposed to raise capital that was 
not required for the purpose of the 
town was entirely unfounded; the sug- 
gestion had not been made, even by the 
opponents of the Bill; and he did not 
know what the case of Leicester had to 
do with the proposal, unless it had 
enabled the Corporation to purchase on 
terms that were unfair to the company. 
He preferred to believe that the terms 
agreed upon between the Gas Company 
and the Corporation were fair to both 
parties, and that they were arrived at 
without any undue pressure. He pro- 
tested against the notion that the Act 
secured a dividend to shareholders. On 
the contrary, all that the Act did was 
to limit the dividend and impose new 
and onerous conditions on the Oom- 
panies. A large amount of capital 
had been created under these Acts, 
and it was hardly fair to those who 
had invested their capital under a given 
assurance to deal with them as was 
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proposed by this Standing Order. He 
agreed in the remark that had been 
made by the hon. and learned Baronet 
opposite (Sir Henry Jackson) and would 
urge the Chairman of Ways and Means 
to consider whether it would not be 
fairer to propose legislation in the ordi- 
nary way by means of a Bill; but he 
would not promise to vote for such a 
Bill, because had not heard any reasons 
to show that it would be a politic mea- 
sure and for the good of the country. It 
would have the effect of encouraging 
questionable enterprize, for it would 
prevent the extension of existing com- 
panies into outlying districts, and in 
that way those districts would be left in 
a state of starvation. - It might be said 
that other companies might then come 
in and compete, but he did not think 
that under the circumstances it would 
pay any new company to do so, as the 
capital outlay would render it impossible 
for them to supply gas at remunerative 
prices to the outlying districts of towns 
only. Gas shares were held generally 
by the middle classes, and were a 
favourite investment with those who 
had saved a little money after years of 
toil, and it should be the policy of the 
House to encourage, and not to discou- 
rage, such investments, instead of 
forcing people of that class to put their 
money into bubble companies, or such 
securities as Turkish or Paraguayan 
Bonds. They often had to wait for 
years before they earned a satisfactory 
dividend, and, when they did at length 
earn it, it was surely not for Parliament 
to grudge it. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case he would support the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not agree with the last two Speakers, 
and could not but think that the Stand- 
ing Order proposed, with the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) which was 
to be accepted, would be one which 
would be generally accepted by gas 
companies, and one which would be a 
settlement of the question at issue. It 
was at first said that the most dreadful 
results would follow the enforcement of 
changes on the metropolitan gas com- 
panies recommended by the Committee 
which had been alluded to by by the 
hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney), and of which he (Mr. Forster) 
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too was a Member. They were, it should 
be remembered, dealing with the largest 
and most powerful gas company in 
England, the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, who opposed the sliding scale 
quite as much as the auction clauses. 
But since then they had themselves 
adopted the sliding scale as beneficial, 
and last year in the amalgamation Bill 
the auction clauses were accepted with- 
out any real discussion on the matter by 
the companies. The principle that the 
Committee decided upon was to ac- 
cept the sliding scale, they would 
allow them to take higher dividends, 
if they gave the gas cheaper, and lower 
dividends if they charged a higher price 
for it. They had not had the auction 
clauses before them, and were therefore 
never asked their opinion upon them ; 
but he believed that most of the Com- 
mittee were favourable to the principle. 
Without them it must be the object of a 
company that could make 10 per cent. 
to be as extravagant as possible in order 
that it might divide 10 per cent on 
future capital, and the payment of 10 
per cent instead of 5 would, of course, 
prevent the reduction of the price of gas 
to the consumer. It was only fair to the 
public that the companies, who got a 
good business, for which they might 
thank Parliament, should raise their 
capital on the terms on which it could 
be obtained in the open market. Some 
objection had been taken to the form by 
which the Chairman of Ways and Means 
proposed to accomplish his object. He 
thought the course taken by the hon. 
Gentleman was quite right, and that a 
new Standing Order would be a better 
means of effecting the desired change 
than having recourse to a Bill, which 
would inflexibly bind the companies to 
the adoption of a certain course. There 
were Standing Orders relative to rail- 
ways quite as imperative as this. It 
was, in fact, merely a strong suggestion 
to the companies to put this provision 
into their clauses, unless some strong 
reasons to the contrary could be shown 
to exist. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that since the 
last debate he had been told by the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means that he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
mistaken in supposing that this Standing 
Order could override an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that it was, in fact, a mode of 
proceeding quite in accordance with the 
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Rules and Orders of the House. It ap- 
peared that there were three parties 
interested in this question—first, the 
public, secondly the gas companies, and 
lastly the individual shareholders, and 
the interests of the shareholders were 
not always coincident with the interests 
of the companies. By this Standing 
Order the interests of the public and of 
the companies would be considered, and 
not the interests of the shareholders. If 
so the House ought to pass the Resolu- 
tion, and in order that it might do so, he 
should give it his support. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it had been stated that the proposal 
would be an infringement of an Act of 
Parliament, and it was also suggested a 
few days ago, when the matter was 
under discussion, that it was unconstitu- 
tional, and that the House of Commons 
had no power to adopt such Standing 
Orders. He did not see any legal or 
constitutional difficulty in the matter. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) appealed to 
the Speaker, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man thereupon clearly explained the 
law and practice of Parliament in the 
matter. A lurking doubt, however, 
evidently continued to exist in the minds 
of some hon. Members; but the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means thereupon gave a further explana- 
tion. It might, however, be necessary 
to repeat, that if any different provision 
existed in a former Act of Parliament 
the passing of an Instruction to a Com- 
mittee sitting on a Gas Bill, that some 
provision of a different sort should be 
adopted would not be an unconstitutional 
proceeding. That Instruction would 
come back to the House in a Bill which 
would pass through all the usual stages 
of legislation, and would then be taken 
up for the assent of the other House of 
Parliament, and to receive the Royal 
Assent. It would then be no longer an 
Instruction, but the legislation of Parlia- 
ment, which might or might not inter- 
fere with the former legislation of 
Parliament. It was, however, clear that 
no such Act existed. The Act of Parlia- 
ment referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury was the Com- 
panies Clauses Amendment Act of 1863, 
and all that it did was to frame a number 
of model clauses which might be inserted 
in Bills if the Committees on those Bills 
chose to insert them. It was not, how- 
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ever, compulsory upon the Committees 
to adopt the Companies Clauses Act of 
1863, and the Order of the House that a 
certain Instruction should be given to a 
Committee would in no way contravene 
the Act. It was asked—‘‘ But why not 
proceed by a Bill?’ He would ask in 
return—‘‘ Why should you, when what 
you want to accomplish can be so much 
more easily done by a Standing Order?” 
It was said that the shareholders of the 
gas company had some sort of right to 
have whatever additional capital was 
created offered to them in the first 
instance. In his opinion, the share- 
holders certainly had no such legal 
right; and why should they have even a 
hopeful anticipation of this profit merely 
because Parliament had dealt with them 
too leniently already? The real fact of 
the matter was the gas companies had 
a great monopoly, and it was necessary, 
either by an Act of Parliament or by a 
Standing Order, to protect the interests 
of the consumer. He supported the 
Standing Order, because it was the best 
means of protecting him. 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that the Board of Trade suggested the 
auction clauses should be inserted in the 
two great metropolitan Gas Bills of last 
year—the Gaslight and Coke and South 
Metropolitan. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), who 
was Chairman, had stated, it was so ob- 
viously just, that it was becoraing gene- 
rally inserted in Gas Bills all over the 
country. The poverty of gas companies 
in their earlier undertakings in 1847 led 
Parliament to the extraordinary act of 
practically fixing for them an artificial 
profit. The Act of 1863, which was in 
the very nature of a Standing Order, 
contained clauses which might be incor- 
porated in special Acts, and, unless 
Committees otherwise decided and, of 
course, only when incorporated, offered 
new capital at parto existing shareholders. 
The terms of 1863 might have been incor- 
porated in several Gas Acts, but that was 
no reason why they should be in future. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) abandoned 
such an untenable position as asserting 
a right in gas companies to such a 
bonus by the terms of his Amendment, 
which offered the auction clauses, only 
in another way. Auction clauses for 
additional capital, except in very special 
circumstances, were ‘indispensable in 
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justice to the public. To leave their in- 
sertion, as the hon. and learned Member 
did, to the Committee would frustrate 
the proposal, as the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) had clearly 
shown. But the hon. and Kanna Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) pro- 
posed a very reasonable addition, allow- 
ing Committees to report that the provi- 
sion of the proposed Standing Order 
ought not to be required in a particular 
case. This the Government accepted, 
and, besides, would add a new clause to 
the effect that when additional capital 
was required and put up to auction, and 
the bid of a proprietor was as high as 
the bid of a non-proprietor, the bid of 
the proprietor sho have the pre- 
ference. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 256 ; Noes 
84: Majority 172.—(Div. List, No. 85.) 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“unless the Committee on the Bill shall report 
that such provision ought not to be required, 
with the reasons on which their opinion is 
founded.” —(Mr. Marten.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the last Amendment, to add the 
words ‘‘In the case of every such Bill it shall 
be competent to the Committee so to regulate 
the price of gas to be charged to consumers that 
any reduction of an authorised standard price 
shall entitle the Company to make a proportion- 
ate increase of the authorised dividend, and that 
any increase above the standard price shall in- 
volve a proportionate decrease of dividend.” — 
(Mr. Bristowe.) 


Mr. RAIKES quite agreed with the 
Amendment. He thought that a sliding 
scale would be a very great improve- 
ment upon existing legislation for gas 
companies. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(Gas Companies—additional capital.) 
Ordered, That in every Bill by which an ex- 
isting Gas Company is authorised to raise addi- 
tional capital, provision shall be made for the 
offer of such capital by public auction or tender 
at the best price which can be obtained, unless 
the Committee on the Bill shall report that such 
provision ought not to be required, with the 

reasons on which their opinion is founded. 
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In the case of every such Bill it shall be com- 
petent to the Committee so to regulate the price 
of the gas to be charged to consumers that any 
reduction of an authorised standard price shall 
entitle the Company to make a proportionate in- 
crease of the authorised dividend, and that any 
increase above the standard price shall involve a 
proportionate decrease of dividend. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
08.) of this House [to follow Standing Order 
188. 


QUESTIONS. 
oo — 


INDIA— RELATIONS WITH AFFGHA- 
NISTAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any change has recently taken place in 
the relations of the Government of India 
with Affghanistan ; whether he is able 
to give the House any information with 
respect to the negotiations at Peshawur; 
and, whether he is now in a position to 
lay the Khelat Papers upon the Table ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
in reply to the first part of the Question, 
I have to say that no change whatever 
has occurred in the relations between 
the British Government and the Ameer 
of Affghanistan. There were several 
questions upon which communications 
with the Ameer were desirable, and, as 
he was reluctant to receive a British 
officer in his own dominions, it was 
thought better to discuss them at Pesha- 
wur. As the death of the Envoy has 
interrupted these negotiations, no con- 
clusion has at present been arrived at. 
Papers relating to the settlement of the 
difficulties in Khelat will at once be laid 
upon the Table of the House; but they 
are very voluminous, and, I fear, will 
not be in the hands of hon. Members for 
some time. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Have the ne- 
gotiations with the Ameer entirely 
ceased ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I be- 
lieve that the Ameer has expressed a 
wish to carry on negotiations, and the 
matter is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 


IMPORTATION OF FRENCH COPPER 
MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Jarge proportion 
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of French copper money at present cur- 
rent in this country, and to the statement 
recently made by a correspondent of 
the “Times” that the copper money of 
the Latin Convention is being systema- 
tically imported for the sake of the profit 
which can be made by substituting it 
for English pence and halfpence; and, 
whether no steps can be taken to prevent 
the copper currency of this country being 
further debased by the intermixture of 
these foreign coins ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: In reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member, I have to state that my 
attention has on more than one occasion 
been called to the subject referred to, 
and I have also seen the statement men- 
tioned in the Question. Of course, it is 
a matter for the public whether they 
take these coins. They are not, however, 
a legal tender, and their circulation has 
so far been discouraged by the Govern- 
ment that directions have been issued 
that they should not be received at the 
Post Office, or in any of the Government 
Departments. Beyond giving such 
orders, the Government have no power 
in the matter, it being one which the 
public must deal with themselves. 


Fugitive Slaves. 


THE IMPENDING WAR—CLOSURE OF 
THE BOSPHORUS, DARDANELLES, 
&c.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can inform the House, what, in the 
event of war between Russia and Turkey, 
will be the position of neutral ships of 
the mercantile marine in the navigation 
of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
Danube, and Suez Canal, and what 
measures Her Majesty’s Government 
intend adopting for the protection of 
British shipping navigating those waters; 
and, if Turkish or Egyptian ships of war 
or troops will have the right of impeding 
the navigation of the Suez Canal against 
Russian ships or those of other nation- 
alities ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, should war un- 
happily break out between Russia and 
Turkey, the position of neutral merchant 
ships in the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
the Danube, and the Suez Canal will 
depend upon so many various circum- 
stances and such different contingencies 
that it is at present neither possible nor, 
if it were possible, would it & expedient 
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Question. 


to state now what, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, may hereafter be 
the position of neutral merchant vessels 
in those waters respectively. The ques- 
tions raised by the hon. Member are im- 
portant, and will receive the careful 
consideration of the Government; and 
in the event of maritime warfare taking 
place, they will adopt those measures 
which they consider most efficacious for 
the protection of British interests. As 
to the second part of the Question, Her 
Majesty’s Government can scarcely be 
called upon to express an opinion as to 
the right of Turkey to impede the navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal against Russian 
ships in case of war, but it is not to be 
supposed that the passage of those of 
other nationalities would be affected. 


ARMY—MILITIA OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL NAGHTEN asked the Seere- 
tary of State for War, Whether he is 
aware that there are several officers 
now gazetted to, and serving in the 
Militia, who joined that service on the 
faith of promises made them by their 
commanding officers that they should 
receive nominations from the Militia to 
the Line in 1879 or 1880; and, whether 
having regard to such promises, he will 
grant these officers nominations from the 
Militia to the Line as heretofore? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the promises of the command- 
ing officers of the Militia had never 
been recognized by the War Office, they 
having no power to make them. The 
commissions were given for a single year 
by orders issued yearly to certain regi- 
ments in rotation, but never beyond a 
year; and, therefore, there was no power 
conferred upon the commanding officers 
to make the promises referred to. That 
being so, and inasmuch as two trainings 
qualified, he had left two years for those 
already in the Service, and he was 
afraid he could not undertake to extend 
that term ? 


FUGITIVE SLAVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any report has P 
been received from the British Vice 
Consul at Jeddah as-to the case of the 














National School, 


slave who in last December, having 
escaped to H.M.S. ‘“ Fawn,” was sent 
back to his owner ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that a 
Report had been received from the 
British Vice Consul at Jeddah on the 
subject, and was now under the consi- 
deration of the Government. 
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ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACT, 1875— 
DEMOLITION IN ST. GILES’S, 


QUESTION, 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to the cir- 
cumstances under which the demolition 
of Church Lane, Saint Giles, is being 
carried out; and, if he can state 
what steps, if any, have been taken to 
provide the extremely poor population 
who are being thus dispossessed with 
suitable accommodation equally conve- 
nient for the petty industries, such as 
that of costermonger, &c., which most 
of them pursue ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the demolition which was 
going on in the district referred to was 
not being carried out by any public 
body, but by private owners, with whom 
the Government had no power to inter- 
fere. Notice had been given a long 
time ago to the tenants that they would 
be required to quit, and further notice 
would be given before they were turned 
out. 


TRELAND—THE CASE OF MR. J. A. 
BROWNE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If any further 
time is required for that inquiry into the 
case of Mr. J. A. Browne which was pro- 
mised nearly nine months ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I fear I must admit that the delay 
which has occurred in this case affords 
some reason for the hon. Member’s 
Question. The promised inquiry was 
made with regard to it, and I have been 
in personal communication on the sub- 
ject with my hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury; but fresh points have 
arisen on which further information was 
required, and hence the delay. I hope, 
however, to be soon able to inform the 
hon. Member that some decision upon it 
has been arrived at. 


{Apxiz 20, 1877} Boston Spa.— Question. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL, BOSTON SPA— 
EXPULSION OF A CHILD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he has 
made any inquiries into the statement 
which has appeared in the ‘‘ Leeds Mer- 
cury’’ and other papers, to the effect 
that at Boston Spa, near Leeds, a little 
girl was expelled from a national school, 
which is in receipt of a Government 
grant, for omitting to curtsey to the 
clergyman’s wife in the street; and, if 
the facts are as alleged, whether the 
Department will take measures to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such arbitrary 
acts in future? 

Viscount SANDON : The hon. Mem- 
ber has been so good as to comply with 
my suggestion that he should communi- 
cate to me personally any information 
he possessed on the subject of this affair 
at Boston Spa, of which we had heard 
nothing at the Department till he men- 
tioned it in Parliament before Easter. 
A number of local newspapers to which 
the hon. Member called my special at- 
tention have since that time been sent 
to me containing long and various state- 
ments on the subject, and the week be- 
fore last a letter was addressed to me 
from the guardian of the child, com- 
plaining of her expulsion from school 
on account, as the writer said, of her 
refusing to curtsey to the clergyman’s 
wife in the streets, and asserting that 
there was no other national school which 
the child could attend. In accordance 
with the ordinary course in all cases of 
complaints against a school, we for- 
warded this letter to the managers of 
the National School, and I confess to 
being somewhat puzzled by the case, for, 
as usual in all such local quarrels, we 
have assertions and counter-assertions. 
I am informed in one of the local news- 
papers, to which my attention has been 
called by the hon. Member’s Questions, 
that the affair commenced by some prize 
poultry belonging to the vicar’s wife 
being killed by a neighbour’s cat ; upon 
which, it is said, a price of 5s. was put 
upon the heads of the cats that com- 
mitted such depredations ; that one cat 
was caught in the act, and killed; that 
the owner of the cat took it so much to 
heart that he forbade his adopted child 
to curtsey henceforward to the vicar’s 
wife, and that upon this—so the story 
goes—the vicar expelled the child from 
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his school. On the other hand, the three 
laymen who are managers, together with 
the vicar of this school, inform me that 
the expulsion of the child was by their 
order. Further, I am told that it was 
for general insulting behaviour that the 
child was expelled; and I am also as- 
sured that there are two public elemen- 
tary schools within less than a mile 
which it can attend, besides several pri- 
vate adventure schodls, one of which it 
does attend. I must say that I have no 
hope of getting to the bottom of these 
local quarrels, and I do not know what 
power I have officially to take evidence 
about them so as to decide upon the ac- 
curacy of conflicting accounts. Two facts, 
however, are clear : First, that this little 
drama occurred at the beginning of last 
October, six months before the complaint 
was made. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this time having elapsed, it is diffi- 
cult to get at the facts. Secondly, that 
the child was expelled from the school. 
As, then, there is no doubt that the 
child was expelled, we have followed 
the course we take in all cases of expul- 
sion, and have informed the managers 
that, in our opinion, expulsion should 
not be used as a punishment, unless the 
misconduct of the child is of such a cha- 
racter as to make its association with 
the other children injurious to them ; 
and that, therefore, we must express 
our regret at the course which they have 
taken in this case. I think it, however, 
only fair to say that, provided there is 
public elementary school accommodation 
within easy reach of the child, we do 
not think it would be for the advantage 
either of the child or the school that we 
should force the National School to take 
her back by refusing to continue the 
annual grant unless she is re-admitted. 
I have no doubt, and I trust the hon. 
Member will agree with me, that when 
the opinion of the Department as to ex- 
pulsion from school is known in the 
country generally, we shall not have a 
recurrence of such cases. 


ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACT, 1875— 
THE WHITECHAPEL AND LIMEHOUSE 
IMPROVEMENT SCHEME.—QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he would explain why no set- 
tlement has been made in respect of the 
claims of the owners and occupiers of 
property taken under the Whitechapel 


Viscount Sandon 
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of the House. 


and Limehouse Improvement Scheme, 
as provided by ‘‘ The Artizans Dwellings 
Act, 1875?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was informed that the award of 
Sir Henry Hunt, the arbitrator ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member, was now ready, 
and that it would be sent to the Home 
Office in a few days. 


COAL MINES—THE ENTOMBED COL. 
LIERS AT TROEDYRHIW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. VIVIAN: I wish to ask a 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, of which I have given him 
Private Notice, Whether he has received 
any information as to the release of the 
unfortunate men entombed in the Troe- 
dyrhiw Colliery, near Pontypridd ; and, 
if not released, whether he can state what 
prospect there is of their being saved ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
wish I had more definite and satisfac- 
tory information to give than I am 
afraid it is in my power to give as to 
the condition of these poor men. I was 
very much grieved at receiving this 
morning, at 8 o'clock, this telegram 
from the Inspector at the mine—‘“‘ Mat- 
ters working very unfavourably owing 
to water rising where the five men are 
shut in. I will telegraph again.” I 
communicated by telegraph in the course 
of the morning, and I received the fol- 
lowing telegram at 2 o’clock, which 
I communicated to the newspapers :— 
‘Matters much more favourable, great 
hopes still of recovering all five alive.” 
Since I came to my place in this House 
I have had a message kindly placed in 
my hands from a newspaper reporter 
stating that these telegrams are reliable, 
and that the men have been recovered 
and are under shelter elsewhere. But 
I have no official confirmation of that 
fact. The moment I receive it—as I 
hope I shall receive it in the course of 
the evening—I will take care to place it 
in a conspicuous part of the House for 
the information of hon. Members. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there was any chance. of the Universi- 
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ties Bill being taken on Monday, and, if 


so, at what hour? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered the Question, he might be al- 
lowed to ask, What arrangement was 
proposed with regard to the continuance 
of the debate on the Budget, and whe- 
ther the debate would be on the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill? He wished also to be in- 
formed, if possible, what was to be the 
Business next week ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the last part of 
the Question of the noble Lord was one 
which the House would see he could 
only answer with some reserve, as much 
must depend upon the length of time 
which was occupied by discussion on 
matters which were brought forward. 
But, in accordance with the promise 
given last night, they must, as the first 
Business, resume the discussion on the 
Budget. They must then take either 
the Report of Ways and Means; or, if 
they could have the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill circulated in time, they 
would take the second reading of that 
Bill. With reference to the Question 
of the hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
Her Majesty’s Government, as the hon. 
Member was aware, were most anxious 
to bring on the Universities Bill. They 
felt that it had been standing a long 
time, and that it was a great inconve- 
nience to the Universities to have it 
put off from time to time. But Her 
Majesty’s Government felt that it was 
undesirable to fix any time for it when 
they could not hope that it would be 
taken at the beginning of the evening. 
They proposed that it should be the First 
Order on Thursday. On Monday, after 
the second reading of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, they proposed to 
take the Local Budget of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— > Nom — 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question em 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


{Apert 20, 1877} 
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PARLIAMENT — DEBATES — OFFICIAL 
REPORTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY, in rising 
to call attention to the inconveniences of 
the present system of Parliamentary re- 
porting, and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the expediency of providing official 
reports of the Debates of this House,” 
said: Sir, the question which I am about 
to bring before the House is one which 
has not been brought under discussion 
for a very long time, except in the 
year 1875, in which year the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
moved an Amendment to a Motion rela- 
tive to strangers being present at de- 
bates, with the view of getting the whole 
subject of reporting debates under dis- 
cussion; but the House declined to mix 
up the two subjects, and the matter 
dropped. For along number of years 
the proceedings of this House have been 
reported entirely by private enterprise. 
The daily papers have given us a record 
more or less abridged, according to the 
space they have at their disposal; and 
we have also had a record, more minute 
and more detailed, which is well known 
to this House as Hansard’s Debates. I 
am well aware that a certain number of 
Members are of opinion that, as the 
present system has answered its pur- 
pose so long, it is far better to submit to 
inconvenience rather than make any 
change. Unfortunately, I fear that the 
circumstances which have enabled Par- 
liament so long to rely solely on private 
enterprise have very much altered. In 
the first place, the business of the House 
itself has very much increased. New 
franchises have brought together large 
constituencies, and a far greater number 
of people take an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of this House; while, at the 
same time, the means adopted to enable 
the public to learn what is going on in 
this House have not kept pace in pro- 
portion. I am anxious, therefore, that 
the House should appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, in order to inquire into the mat- 
ter, and see if the time has not arrived 
when we ought to have an official record 
of our proceedings, instead of allowing 
them to be recorded in the hap-hazard 
way in which they are reported at pre- 
sent. Instead of continuing that system, 
I think we ought to have an authentic 
and official record. The system I should 
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like to see adopted is, that instead of 
having Hansard’s Debates, we should 
have practically an official verbatim 
Hansard—as they have in foreign coun- 
tries and in the Colonies. I wish to free 
myself from the supposition that I de- 
sire in any way to interfere with the 
Press arrangements. It is perfectly 
true that in some foreign countries 
which have official. reports, newspaper 
reporters are not allowed in the gal- 
leries ; but I think we must aim at a 
totally different direction. I think that 
we should encourage to the utmost in 
our power the newspaper reports, and 
supplement them with a verbatim official 
report, which shall, if anything, tend to 
bring the newspapers up to a higher 
standard. Let us consider for one mo- 
ment what is the necessity of having a 
record of our proceedings. The ques- 
tion seems to me to divide itself into 
two classes. First of all, we require 
reports of our proceedings for the con- 
stituencies and the public, and also to 
bring political education home to the 
people. Secondly, we require a record 
of our proceedings for Members of the 
Legislature, not only as a record of past 
proceedings, but also as a guide for 
future legislation. So far as the con- 
stituencies and the public are concerned, 
we at present undoubtedly have to rely 
entirely upon the Press. Hansard’s 
Debates are practically only used for 
Members of Parliament, for the public 
offices, and a few libraries, as it is well 
known that they are published some two 
months after the debates, and that they 
cannot be obtained in parts or in single 
speeches. Now, Sir, as far as the news- 
papers are concerned, we are undoubt- 
edly very far ahead of foreign countries. 
The gentlemen who report our speeches 
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in the Gallery are well known to have} li 


among them many most able men and 
many most gifted reporters. From that 
Gallery many men have sprung to emi- 
nence—such men as Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Dickens and others. If those gen- 
tlemen had authority and the space at 
their command to enable them to report 
the proceedings of Parliament, there is 
no doubt it would be done in such a 
manner that it would be quite useless to 
have official reports. Such, however, is 
not the case. These gentlemen have to 
report in a very limited area. With the 
exception of Zhe Times, The Standard, 
and Zhe Morning Post, the space is 
obliged to be most limited and curtailed. 


Mr. Hanbury-Tracy 


{COMMONS} 
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commercial enterprizes. They have to 
face fierce competition; they have to 
look about them to see what will pa 
best. Newspaper editors find that - 
vertisements, sensational news, personal 
matters, and a formidable array of tele- 
grams pay far better than Parliamentary 
news. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that in most of the newspapers we find 
that to summarize is the thing which 
appears to pay by far the best. Now, 
if we look back 23 years ago, we find 
that at that date there were some five 
or six London papers which published 
the proceedings of Parliament in extenso. 
In those days there was a circulation of 
78,000 copies of daily papers in London, 
all of which contained full reports of the 
proceedings of Parliament. Since that 
time the Stamp Act has been repealed. 
Newspapers have increased enormously, 
and from 78,000 I find that the cir- 
culation of the London daily papers 
amounts now to almost 750,000. Now, 
Sir, with the exception of The Times, 
The Standard, and The Morning Post, 
the daily papers, as a rule, give only 
a condensed report of our proceed- 
ings. I find, indeed, that the daily 
papers acknowledge that to do anything 
else is perfectly impossible. ‘Two years 
ago, in a leading article in The Daily 
News, I find that the editor stated that— 

‘‘The speeches of the leading statesmen on 
both sides are reported—and what we may call 
fully reported—on almost all occasions when the 
lateness of the hour does not render such a re- 
port impossible. But in the case of ordinary 
Members, except on a remarkable occasion, 
their speeches are compressed into mere sum- 
maries. Debates of + interest are often 
summarized in a few lines of a London paper. 
This is simply inevitable. No London piper 
could exist which inflicted on its readers a full 
report every morning of the proceedings of Par- 
iament.”” 


I think it is quite clear that this is an 
acknowledgment on the part of the 
penny papers that they cannot, as a 
matter of commercial speculation, report 
in full our debates. In former days, 
when people travelled slowly, they used 
to purchase a newspaper, and read it 
quietly, deliberately, and attentively ; 
and the proceedings of Parliament were 
read as a matter of history. In the pre- 
sent day we live in a time of express 
speed—in a time of an enormous num- 
ber of telegrams. People engaged in 
business rush here and there, see the 
newspaper, glance through it, try to 
obtain a summary of all the current 
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news of the day, and then drop the 
paper. Thus it is that to a very great 
extent, instead of a newspaper giving a 
full account of the proceedings of Par- 
liament, it is to their interest to sum- 
marize them as much as they can. Sir, 
the weekly papers have also increased 
enormously. These papers in former 
days were able to have a full account 
on which to base their articles. Now 
they have the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing the material upon which to ground 
their criticisms. I am informed that 
many of the editors of the weekly 
apers, the journals, and the magazines, 
ook forward to an official report with the 
greatest interest. They think then that 
they will really have something on 
which they can depend, and which they 
may be able to criticise fairly. Perhaps 
no argument is so cogent in the present 
day in favour of having an official re- 
port as the fact that it would tend very 
much to increase the political education 
of the people of this country. In for- 
mer days it was undoubtedly the case 
that the people looked up to Parliament 
as the great leader of public opinion. 
Now I fear very much we are receding 
from that position. We have all been 
taught that one of the great blessings 
of Parliamentary government is that all 
measures which are brought before Par- 
liament are there openly discharged, 
that reports of the proceedings are after- 
wards circulated throughout the country, 
that the people see the pros and cons of 
all great measures, and are thus able to 
form their opinion as to the right or the 
wrong of those different measures. Now, 
Sir, let us look for a moment at what 
the position is of any man in the coun- 
try who wishes to know what is going 
onin this House. It is perfectly true 
that if he is able to get The Times, he 
may on certain days be able to read a 
very good report of the proceedings. 
He may be also able to see one in Zhe 
Standard or Morning Post—he may occa- 
sionally on great days see one in Zhe 
Daily Telegraph or Daily News, but it is 
quite a matter of chance; so if there 
happens to be a debate in the House of 
Lords as well as in the House of Com- 
- mons, the two are very much condensed, 
or perhaps some sensational trial occupies 
the space, and it is almost impossible 
for a man who has any subject which he 
wishes to follow to doso. Then, if he says 
to himself—‘‘ Oh, I will send to London 
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and get a report of the proceedings, so | 


{Appin 20, 1877} 
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that I may be able to follow the discus- 
sion on the Bill in which I am im- 
mensely interested’’—perhaps such a 
question as the Education Bill—‘‘ and I 
will get a full account of all that has 
been going on by sending up to my own 
Member.”’ He sends up, and he is told 
that he must either obtain Zhe Times 
or Standard, or some other paper; or if 
he likes to wait for two months, he may 
be able, perhaps, to get the loan of one 
of the folio copies of Hansard’s Debates. 
Now, I apprehend that that can hardly 
be said to be a satisfactory system. If 
the people of this country are to know 
what is going on in this House, they 
ought to have the means placed in their 
possession of getting, within a few days, 
a report of the proceedings—single copies 
of the debates—so that they may know 
exactly what has occurred, and be able 
to find the opinions of their Representa- 
tives. Jf we turn to foreign countries, 
what do we find? We find that in every 
foreign country in the world they have 
adopted official reports, and that in every 
eolony they have adopted official reports, 
or, rather, they term them, out of com- 
pliment to our Hansard’s Debates, ‘‘ Colo- 
nial Hansards.” In America we find 
the same thing; but in America we find 
this thing also—that so strongly are they 
of opinion that one of the greatest bene- 
fits of Parliamentary government is that 
the debates and the proceedings of the 
Legislature should be disseminated 
among the people, and that the people 
should know exactly what is going on, 
that they actually take steps to have a 
very large number of the debates dis- 
tributed gratuitously throughout the 
eountry. I find that Zhe Congregational 
Record, published after the debate, is 
issued in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives in the following pro- 
portions :—T wo copies are given to each 
Senator personally, and 12 copies are 
given to each Senator for distribution. 
In the House of Representatives two 
copies are given to each representative, 
and 24 for distribution. Unfortunately, 
in America they do not set us a very 
bright example in one respect. They 
allow unspoken speeches to be printed. 
I hope that whatever we may do here, 
we shall not adopt that plan. In France 
I find the same system of official reports 
adopted. In France there are three 
reports provided—one in extenso, one 
which is a condensed report, and one 
which isa mere summary. In France, 
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owing to their sitting early in the day, 
the official reports are sold to the news- 
papers, and they appear in the daily 
Press on the following day, and.the De- 
puties correct their speeches within the 
five hours after the debate is over. I 
do not think it is necessary that I should 
go into any intricate details with regard 
to the system adopted in France; but 
the general system. is, that they have 
official reports, and that anyone through- 
out the country can obtain a copy within 
a limited time. I find that it is the same 
in Austria and in Germany; and I also 
find that the same system has been 
adopted in the Turkish Parliament. The 
last Parliament that had adopted it be- 
fore Turkey was that of Queensland. 
The colonial Legislature there have 
adopted a colonial Hansard. In this 
country there are many societies which 
have been most anxious to obtain reports 
of our debates and have been unable to 
do so. Surely, looking at the question 
in a purely educational point of view, it 
is of the utmost importance that our 
political and social societies, and clubs 
of all descriptions, chambers of com- 
merce, and other institutions, should 
have the means of being the focus to 
disseminate political education. I now 
come to my second point—namely, the 
necessity of having an authentic record 
of our debates, in order that Members of 
the Legislature may have copies to refer 
to, and also to act as a guide to future 
legislation. I think the inconveniences 
of the present system are so well known 
that I need not dwell upon that point at 
any length. We have for a number of 
years been deeply indebted to Mr. 
Hansard for his admirable system of 
Hansard’s Debates. They were instituted 
in the year 1803, and year after year 
they have been improved upon. Now, 
Sir, these volumes do not pretend to be 
verbatim, and they are not in any way 
authoritative. We continually hear it 
stated in this House that Hansard cannot 
be quoted here as an actual official 
authority. It is well known that 
Hansard’s Debates are compiled in a 
peculiar way.  Hansard’s take the 
greatest trouble to make them as per- 
fect as they possibly can. Unfortu- 
nately, they are unable, owing to the 
price paid for them, to have special 
reporters in the Galleries. It is known 
that they gather their reports from all 
sources—from the daily Press, from the 
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from the corrections of Members them- 
selves, and they gain them in various 
ways, which Messrs. Hansard think will 
enable them to give such reports as will 
be satisfactory to Members. I am bound 
to say that no one recognizes more than 
I do the able way in which Mr. Hansard 
has conducted his difficult work during 
I think he 
has done it with immense tact and im- 
mense discretion. He has been placed 
in a position of peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy with this House, and since I 
have had the honour of a seat in this 
House I hardly know one case in which 
I have heard of any disagreeable feeling 
against Mr. Hansard. On the contrary, 
on all sides—I think I speak the feeling 
of the House when I say that he has 
given immense satisfaction to the Mem- 
bers of this House. It is true that I did 
hear two years ago a rumour whispered 
that the noble Lord sitting below me 
(Lord Robert Montagu) had got into 
some dispute with Hansard; but I 
think that, as a general rule, and I 
believe hon. Members will agree with 
me, the House has had nothing to com- 
plain of. Unfortunately, however, this 
system gives rise to a great deal of in- 
convenience. Members have to spend a 
considerable amount of time in correcting 
their speeches. I am told that several 
hon. Members are occupied for a very 
long time in correcting their contribu- 
tion to the debates. Indeed, I am told 
that one right hon. Gentleman, who has 
occupied a very prominent position in 
this House, has actually been put to the 
trouble of spending two solid hours in 
correcting an hour’s speech. If that is 
possible, I think it is a most pitiable 
picture of the business proceedings of 
this House. In every mercantile Spusi- 
ness you have now the facility of a short- 
hand writer; in your Committees up- 
stairs a business-like arrangement is 
adopted of having verbatim reports. 
Surely, then, in this British House of 
Parliament you ought to adopt it. To 
Ministers, perhaps, it is not so inconve- 
nient. The reports: of the speeches of 
Ministers are generally very elaborate, 
but ordinary Members are’ very often 
very irritated and do not feel in a very 
leasant frame of mind on the day fol- 
owing a debate, when they see their 
speeches, and when they know what 
trouble they will have to go through 
before they are reported and finally 
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veniences which used to arise in the 
House have very much increased. In 
former days we are told that the speak- 
ing and business of this House were 
in the hands of about 150 Members. 
Then came the Reform Bill, which 
swept away all the rotten boroughs and 
created the large constituencies. With 
them came Members who took great 
interest in the proceedings of this House, 
and I find that the number of Members 
who take part in the Business of this 
House has been gradually increasing. 
I have gone carefully into the question, 
and I find that in the year 1841 there 
were 231 Members who took a part in the 
proceedings of the House—in debates, 
and in Committees of the Whole House. 
In 1851 the number had gone up to 260; 
in 1861 the number had gone up to 300; 
so that there were 368 silent Members 
only; in 1871 the number had gone up 
to 368; and in 1876—last year—the 
number increased again to 385 Members, 
all of whom took part in the proceedings 
of this House. Any Member who only 
asked one or two Questions I have ex- 
cluded, and the figures I have given are 
those of the Members who took a bond 
fide part in the Business of the House, 
and the number has increased between 
1841 and 1876 from 281 to 385. It is 
no secret what is the result of the pre- 
sent system by which our Parliamentary 
Debates are reported. As I have said, 
Members are very often irritated on the 
following morning when they see the 
meagre report of their speeches; but 
what do they do? I am told that a 
number of Members spend considerable 
sums of money in getting special reports 
which they send down to their own local 
papers. Then, again, an arrangement is 
made with certain Press Associations to 
send telegraphic reports of speeches of 
certain Members to their constituents. 
I do not mean that this system is alto- 
gether bad. In one sense it is good; 
but itis bad if you cannot supplement it 
with any other system. What is it that 
you find? You will see in many local 
papers a speech of the local Member to 
the extent of two or three columns, and 
then the speech of the Minister—perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—with 20 lines. Of 
course, very curious comparisons are 
drawn between the local Member and 
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able arguments of an hon. Member with 
30 or 40 lines. But the evil does not 
stop there. These special reports get 
into Hansard’s Debates. Hansard is un- 
able to supply its own reports, and, in- 
deed, is jal to get reports which are 
vouched as authentic. Therefore you 
find in Hansard, notwithstanding the 
great care Hansard takes to avoid it— 
you find in Hansard very often a certain 
number of debates, in which a non- 
entity has a very long speech and a 
Minister a speech very considerably less. 
These debates go out to the Colonies ; 
they go to foreign countries, and I have 
been assured by gentlemen of high 
standing in those countries that very 
often most unpleasant remarks are made 
as to the “poor sticks” our Legislators 
are in the way they answer Colonial 
Questions. I have taken out from the 
newspapers for two consecutive days 
some statistics as to the manner in which 
the daily Press have reported the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. As I said be- 
fore, I attach no blame to the daily 
Press. They are merely commercial 
undertakings; but I want to show the 
House what it is that we have to rely 
upon. I may first state that the two 
days I have taken are February 20th 
and February 21st in the present year. 
On the 20th of February there was a 
Debate in the House of Lords on the 
Eastern Question, and no doubt to the 
public it was one of great importance. 
The House of Lords debated the ques- 
tion for seven hours, and the report 
which appeared in Zhe Times the next 
morning contained 33,900 words. Tak- 
ing the rate of speaking the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich is sup- 
posed to speak at—namely, 120 words 
a-minute—I find that an actual full 
report would, if given verbatim, 
have contained 50,000 words. However 
there were nearly 34,000 in Zhe Times, 
in Zhe Standard 27,000, in The Daily 
Telegraph 29,000, and in The Daily News 
25,000. That, of course, is an exceptional 
case. There you have the case of a 
subject which was of very great interest, 
for everyone was anxious to know what 
was going on in the East, and even the 
reader of a penny paper was only too 
glad to have a tolerably full report. I 
will now take another day—the next 
day—February 21st. There was a de- 
bate in rg a Unfortunately it 
was a debate upon a very dry subject, 
and it was a debate which took place 
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upon a Wednesday afternoon. I find, 
after adding a certain proportion, so as 
to make up for the number of hours less 
debating than the night before, that we 
have the following result :—Whereas 
upon the 20th February Zhe Times gave 
34,000 words, on the following day they 
gave 10,000; Zhe Standard only gave 
8,000, as against 27,000; Zhe Daily 
Telegraph 2,600, as against 29,000; and 
The Daily News 3,000, as against 
25,000. I mention this to show that on 
certain days if the matters under discus- 
sion happen to be dry and do not appear 
to be interesting, the records of Parlia- 
ment are practically mi. If the matter 
is sensational and the subject is one of 
great interest, then you have a full 
report, but not otherwise. Now, Sir, 
I maintain that in this House our records 
ought to contain not only the sensational 
but also the dry discussions. Here is 
another matter which I think ought to 
interest us. We know very well that 
the proceedings in Committees of the 
Whole House are never reported in the 
newspapers, with the exception of a few 
lines. This I cannot help regarding as 
a great misfortune. It is the place of 
all others where hon. Members bring 
their special knowledge to bear; where 
Gentlemen who take a deep interest in 
particular subjects bring that informa- 
tion to bear; and I think it is the 
greatest pity that on many occasions of 
late years you should have lost so much 
valuable information. Iremember when 
the Merchant Shipping Bill was in Com- 
mittee that some most valuable informa- 
tion with regard to Canadian shipping 
was entirely lost. It was of the most 
interesting character, and would have 
been of great value in future legislation. 
As it was that information was entirely 
lost. The same may be said in regard 
to the debates which took place in Com- 
mittee upon the Education Bill lately 
passed. While that Bill was passing 
through Committee information of im- 
mense interest was contributed in the 
course of the discussions, and it would 
have been of the greatest use if the 
debates had been fully reported. Then, 
again, after 12 o’clock, and practically 
not much after 11 o’clock, at night, it is 
very well known that the newspapers do 
not attempt to report us, except a speech 
here and there delivered by one of the 
ie ager Ministers. The Business of this 

ouse of late years has been greatly in- 
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creasing, and at the same time, owing to 
early newspaper trains, the papers have 
been obliged still further to curtail their 
Parliamentary reporting. The evil has 
indeed reached such an extent now that 
much of our proceedings are not reported 
at all. We often hear of Motions for 
Adjournment when the hour grows late, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
frequently driven to his wits’ end to 
repel them. It is, however, well known 
that many of those Motions are simply 
due to the fact that hon. Members know, 
if they speak after 12 o’clock, no record 
whatever of their speeches will be taken. 
I am told that hon. Members who some- 
times move the Adjournment of this 
House, if they were able to have their 
speeches reported they would allow the 
Business of the House to proceed. Then, 
again, we find that in Committee of 
Supply upon the Estimates there is 
practically no record of our proceedings 
whatever, and we find this curious fact, 
that Motion after Motion is put down on 
going into Committee of Supply to the 
serious hindrance of the Business of the 
House. Very often we see the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the Secretary for War waiting 
for hours before they are able to get 
into Supply. The reason of this is that 
hon. Members know if they wait until 
the House gets into Supply what they 
have taken so much interest in will 
never be reported at all. If you hada 
system by which verbatim reports of all 
the debates were provided, you would 
very often be allowed to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, without the time being 
wasted in preliminary Motions, and the 
regular Business would be transacted. 
Very many of the remarks we hear in 
Committee of Supply ought to find a 
record. Many of the keenest criticisms 
uttered in the House take place there, 
and they would be of great benefit to 
the heads of the Civil Departments if they 
ever heard of them. But instead of 
their doing so they are only heard by 
their political Chiefs; they go in at one 
ear and out at the other and nothing 
more is ever heard of them. I believe 
most firmly that official reports will 
facilitate very much the Business of 
Parliament. If the present system is 
unsatisfactory, as I have endeavoured 
to prove, it seems to me that you have 
only two courses open. One course is 
largely to subsidize private enterprise 
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and have special reporters in the Re- 
porters’ Gallery, and the other system is 
to have official reports. As regards 
subsidizing private enterprise, I believe 
there is a strong feeling in this House 
against anything of the sort. But, as 
regards official reports, I understand, on 
the other hand, that there is a very 
strong feeling in itsfavour. How, then, 
could you carry it out? I believe it 
would be a matter of very little diffi- 
culty. I will not attempt to go into 
matters of detail, but I will simply say, 
that although the great difficulty of 
sitting late at night would not 
enable you to have your reports fully 
on the following morning, still you 
would not lose very much. Your speeches 
could not come out at the same time as 
the reports supplied by the newspaper 
Press. You would, I apprehend, 
wish to avoid that, and would be anxious 
not in any way to interfere with the 
newspapers. Therefore, if your reports 
were laid on the Table of the House on 
the second day—and that could very 
easily be done—it would be satisfactory 
to everybody. But it seems to me, that 
if you were to give a poor, tired Member 
only two or three hours on the day fol- 
lowing his magnificent oration, for the 
purpose of correcting it, you would find 
he would be hardly able to do it; and, 
therefore, in every respect it would be 
better to allow two days instead of one 
day for correction, so that if a speech 
were delivered on Monday night, the 
Member who made it would have Tues- 
day and Wednesday to correct it in the 
revising-room, and on Thursday it would 
be in the hands of Members. The staff 
you would require would be a director 
and an assistant director, about six or 
eight reporters, and about double that 
number of writers. The actual result of 
this system in the way of expense would 
be this —TI find it would cost about 
£14,000 or £15,000 a-year; this would in- 
clude both reporting and printing. There 
is one difficulty, and that is as to where 
the reports would have to be taken. I 
am told it is utterly impossible for them 
to be taken in the Gallery. There are 
many reasons against it; but there is 
one place above all where reporters 
ought to be, and that is on the floor of 
the House. In foreign countries the 
reporter stands close to the tribune in 
the best place for hearing. Iam told 
that it would be easy to set up a seat at 
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the end of that table. It would be an 
admirable spot, and the means of en- 
trance and exit could be so arranged 
underneath that there would be no 
trouble in going backwards and for- 
wards. If, however, that were not al- 
lowed, there would be no difficulty in 
having a seat for a reporter at the Bar 
of the House. The cost of £15,000 a- 
year sounds at first sight very large, but 
it would be considerably reduced by the 
number of copies that would be sold. 
Not only would the reports be sold in 
volumes, but you would have a very 
large number of single copies sold con- 
stantly. For instance, upon the Permis- 
sive Bill, you would have thousands 
of copies of the speeches delivered on 
that day distributed throughout the 
country, and day after day you would 
have single copies of the reports sent out 
in all directions. Now, let us see what 
are the objections to this plan. First of 
all, I am told—‘‘ You are running your 
head against a rock—you are trying to 
disestablish Messrs. Hansard.’’ I should 
be very sorry to do anything that would 
have that effect, and I thought it only 
right, before I came to this House with 
this Motion, to write to Mr. Hansard 
and ask him frankly what his views om 
this matter would be. This is his reply, 
which, if the House will allow me, I will 
read— 


“ April 19th, 1877, 
“4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


“Dear Sir,—In reply to your request that I 
will state my views in respect of your Motion 
for Official Reports, I beg to say that I have for 
some years been of opinion that Official Reports 
of the debates in the Imperial Parliament were 
becoming more and more a necessity. From 
observation and a long experience I am not only 
aware of the incompleteness of the existing sys- 
tem, but I think that the want of such a record 
of the Reasoning and Argumentative part of 
Legislation is of great detriment to the delibera- 
tive functions of Parliament and to the duc 
administration of the Executive Government. 

‘* In thus expressing frankly my opinion that 
a system of Official Reports has become desirable, 
Iam not insensible to the effect such a change 
must have on my own position and fortune. 
For the long period of 74 years Hansard has 
existed one unbroken record of the debates in 
Parliament : my own life—45 years of it—has 
been devoted exclusively to this work. In this 
IT have so performed my duties as to have gained 
for the work acceptance as a quasi-official record : 
I have made its reputation such that wherever 
the Imperial Parliament has imparted Parlia- 
mentary Government to our Colonies a colonial 
Hansard has been instituted as a n in- 
cident. I cannot, therefore, look to a change of 
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the nature advocated without a reasonable ap- 
prehension. But Parliament has never super- 
seded private interests for the public good with- 
out just consideration for those affected: and I 
- am confident that in instituting a change of this 
nature, connected with its own functions and 
business, Parliament will be most careful to do 
me no wrong.—I am, dear Sir, 


“ Your faithful Servant, 


* Tuos. C. HANSARD. 


“Hon. C. R. D. Hanbury-Tracy, LN 


I think that answers the objections as to 
Mr. Hansard. Then as to the expense. 
I shall be told that the outside sum of 
£14,000 or £15,000 a-year appears 
large. Surely, if it would be of great 
benefit in the way of spreading political 
education, that would be quite a suffi- 
cient answer upon that point ; but when 
we are told of the convenience to Mem- 
bers of this House and the great benefit 
it would be to future legislation, I do not 
think it is a subject which need further 
be dwelt upon; and we must not forget 
that the same plan has already been 
adopted by other countries. But, Sir, 
to those who think the expense is a very 
large matter—and I have been told this 
on several occasions—I should like to 
mention that in the year 1856 one of the 
greatest economists who ever sat in this 
House was consulted upon this subject. 
The late Mr. Cobden was asked what he 
thought ought to be done as regarded 
the question of reporting. At that time 
the idea of subsidizing very largely 
private enterprize had been considered, 
and the question of official reports had 
not been mooted. Mr. Cobden wrote to 
this effect— 


‘‘T hardly think myself called upon to write 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
subject of the publication of the debates; but if 
brought before the House I should support a 
vote fora Parliamentary grant in aid of such 
publication, taking such precautions for accu- 
racy and punctuality as might be deemed ne- 
cessary, and having in view, also, a greater dif- 
fusion of the work by a reduction of price. If 
you think it would be of the least use, you are 
at liberty to report my views, along with those 
of others who have been consulted, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” 


That letter was written by Mr. Cobden 
in 1856, and it shows that Mr. Cobden, 
although a great political economist, 
was firmly convinced that the ques- 
tion of expense should not stand in the 
way. Iam told there is another objec- 
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tion —that Ministers would have their 
speeches stereotyped. That is not a 
sound argument against it. It appears 
to me that certainty and accuracy would 
be far better than misrepresentation. 
Another objection urged is—‘‘ Oh, very 
well; we should like it very much, but 
unfortunately it would encourage talk- 
ing. If you had verbatim reports you 
would still further stop business.” I 
put this question to a Gentleman who 
speaks often in this House, and speaks 
at considerable length ; and what was his 
reply? He said—‘ Do not you believe it. 
If you had verbatim reports you would 
find that hon. Members would no longer 
talk nonsense; that a great number of 
Members would consider very deeply 
what they intended to say before they 
spoke in this House, and, at any rate, a 
large amount of the practical nonsense 
that is now spoken would never be 
heard.”’ I think that that is an argument 
that rather tells in my favour on this 
point. In looking into the matter, I find 
that in our Private Bill Committees, 
before we adopted the system of print- 
ing the speeches of counsel, they used to 
be very long, indeed; but when once 
they were printed those speeches were 
curtailed and were far better. Then I 
am told—* Oh, the size of your official 
reports would be enormous.’”’ In going 
into that question I find that that is not 
the case, and that if you calculate care- 
fully the number of hours in the Ses- 
sion during which the proceedings of 
this House take place, and calculate the 
number of words spoken, you will come 
to the conclusion that instead of hav- 
ing the five volumes you now have of 
Hansard’s Debates, you would have five 
volumes a little larger—the size of The 
Congressional Record printed in America, 
a demy quarto. I will not trouble the 
House any further, and I thank it very 
much for the kindness and patience with 
which I have been heard. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I rise 
to second the Motion because I agree 
with the object which the hon. Member 
for Montgomery has in view, and because 
he has made a direct reference to me in 
his speech, and because I have, for three 
years, had a Motion on the Paper for 
the rejection of the Vote in connection 
with Hansard’s Debates. This year, at 
the request of the Mover of this Motion, 
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I withdrew the Notice of Motion in Sup- 
ply in favour of this Motion. I there- 
fore calculate upon a friendly feeling 
existing between us; but yet I wish to 
make one or two remarks upon the 
speech which he has just delivered. The 
hon. Member has made two assump- 
tions which I do not think are quite 
correct. He spoke of Hansard, in the 
first place, as ‘‘a private enterprise” 
and ‘‘commercial undertaking ;’’ and, 
in the next place, he referred to Hansard’s 
Debates as generally, though not always, 
accurate. These are both mistakes. In 
the first place, it is not a private enter- 
prise, as Hansardannually receives a large 
subvention out of public money; and, in 
the second place, it is not accurate, be- 
cause, although some Members are al- 
lowed the advantage of correcting their 
speeches, that is not the case with all 
Members. At one time, it is true, I al- 
ways had my speeches to correct; but, 
four years ago, in order to save Hansard 
trouble, I corrected The Times report and 
sent it to Hansard before his type could 
have been setup. It was kept for a fort- 
night and then sent back to me marked 
“Refused,” and without any explana- 
tion, and no attention was paid to my 
corrections in the publication of the 
speech. From that day to this I have 
never had a speech to correct. From 
that day no attempt has been made by 
Hansard to procure a correct version of 
what I have said, and only garbled 
and misleading versions have been pub- 
lished. The statement of the hon. 
Member may be accurate in the case of 
some Members, but in the case of others 
it is not correct; and therefore Hansard 
is not an authoritative collection of the 
debates that take place in this House. 
Hansard cannot be quoted as the thoughts 
or words of the speaker who is reported. 
I assert that Hansard receives a subven- 
tion out of the public money. It ap- 
pears that last year there were 120 
copies of Hansard taken by the Govern- 
ment. This year it appears that £775 is 
to be voted for 121 copies. I have herea 
list of the 120 copies ; but I donot know 
what the extra copy is for this year. I 
find that 18 copies were sent to the 
Treasury — many of which must have 
been perfectly useless—one to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, one to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, others to the Charity 
Commission, to the Paymaster General, 
our Ambassador at Paris, 54 copies to 
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Colonial Governments, one to the Na- 
tional Debt Office, four to the War Office, 
five to our Library, and so forth. Now, 
it is perfectly clear that 54 copies should 
not be bought out of the funds of the 
country for the Colonial Governments, 
and that 18 copies are not required by 
the Treasury, except for the sake of 
giving some subvention to Hansard. 
Therefore, I think I am right in saying 
that it is not a private undertaking 
or commercial enterprise. It seems 
to me that one principle ought to 
— us— either Hansard ought to 

e@ a private enterprise, and then the 
editor would be as free as the editor 
of The Times to curtail the debates, 
and put in what he likes, and nobody 
could for a moment complain, any 
more than we can complain of the 
reports in Zhe Times; or, on the other 
hand, if the editor is to receive a large 
subvention of £775 a-year out of the 
public funds, then he ought to be im- 
= it ought to be the same for every- 

ody—and, if one is allowed to correct 
his speeches, all ought to be allowed to 
correct them, and Hansard ought not to 
be allowed to take inaccurate and false 
reports of speeches, and substitute them 
for true reports, when he has true reports 
sent tohim. On one of two principles 
we should act—we should either have 
private enterprise, or we should have 
subvention by public money, with the 
privilege given impartially and equally 
to all Members to correct their speeches. 
In that case, you would have an au- 
thoritative and valuable report. In 
former days, it was the rule that no 
speeches should be published either 
in the newspapers or given to the 
world by letter, or be allowed in any 
shape to get abroad. Stringent Re- 
solutions on this subject were passed 
by the House. They are still on the 
Books of the House, and are, I believe, 
still binding. There were many advan- 
tages in that course. If hon. Members 
knew that their speeches would not 
reach their constituents, they would say 
exactly what they thought, and state 
what they knew to be true. Now, unfor- 
tunately, we have many speeches, espe- 
cially just before and just after a dis- 
solution, which are made for the consti- 
tuencies—they are what the Americans 
call ‘addressed to Bunkum.” An 
hon. Member will say what he knows 
he does not mean, and will advocate 
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that which he knows he does not wish 
for. He thus takes up the time of the 
House fruitlessly, to say the least. 
[Cries of “Order!”] I am not con- 
scious of having said anything which 
is against Order—I am not alluding to 
any one particular Member—I am only 
saying that which every Member knows 
to be true. The hon. Member behind 
me (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) has spoken of 
Members making a speech in the House 
at night, and getting up next morning 
and being exceedingly irritated when 
they saw the way in which they were 
reported in the daily papers. Well, Sir, 
that may be the case with some Mem- 
bers, who are kept up very late at night, 
and get up in a querulous mood next 
morning. But I would ask my hon. 
Friend, is it not also very irritating 
to be kept up very late at night listen- 
ing to speeches which do not interest 
us? Sometimes long speeches are made 
even after 12 o’clock—speeches with- 
out object, and of no consequence what- 
ever to the country—and I dare say 
Members do get irritated, knowing 
that the old Rules of the House pre- 
vented anything of that sort. The 
House used to meet at proper hours, 
and do its work in a business-like man- 
ner. But, Sir, the hon. Gentleman said, 
very truly, that we have now a modern 
plan which has produced different re- 
sults. Reports of the debates are pub- 
lished to the world, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said, for this reason—because they 
‘‘gerve as a political education,” and 
also ‘“‘ because they are a reference 
for future legislation.” Well, Sir, I 
quite acknowledge the reasonableness 
of that view—I think there is an ad- 
vantage in the publication of debates, 
because they are a political education for 
the country, and because they are a 
basis, or at least a guide, for future 
legislation. Butif the reports are to be 
a political education they must be correct; 
and if they are to be a guide for future 
legislation they must be correct. You 
must have, not garbled editions, but 
correct editions of what each person has 
stated. The views he has advocated, 
and the arguments he has used, must 
all be put down, not in a garbled 
form, but in the true form as they 
were given in the debates of this House. 
Then, indeed, they might educate 
the country, and serve as a basis for 
future legislation. At present, Sir— 
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and, mind, I do not compiain of the 
present system at all—but at present 
the reports are garbled, and Hansard, in 
the majority of instances, is nothing 
more than the report of The Times, pub- 
lished two months after the speeches 
have been spoken. In some few cases, 
I have no doubt, Hansard may take a 
report from Zhe Standard, or from The 
Daily Telegraph, or from some other 
newspaper, as the hon. Member has 
said; but, in the majority of instances, I 
believe he merely takes it from The 
Times, and publishes it two months 
afterwards. Now, Sir, if we want to 
educate public opinion surely the time 
to do it would be when the public are 
alive to the question at issue, and while 
legislation is taking place. Suppose 
a Sunday Closing Bill is to come on. 
Petitions pour in, everybody in the 
country talks of it, a debate takes 
= and the next morning every- 

dy reads it in the newspapers. But 
nobody afterwards reads Hansard, and 
therefore Hansard is no education for 
the nation. I can conceive that if a 
correct report were printed and sent out, 
political education would be far better 
than it is. Now, Sir, I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House, but I 
have here a few facts which I think will 
be interesting to this House. There 
are 74 reporters regularly employed in 
the Lords and the Commons; 15 of them 
belong to Zhe Times, 9 to The Standard, 
6 to The Daily Telegraph, 8 to The Daily 
News, 8 to The Morning Post, 8 to The 
Morning Advertiser, 8 to The Press As- 
sociation, 4 to The Central Press, 2 to 
The Central News, 3 to The Globe, 1 to 
The Pall Mall Gazette, and 1 to The Echo. 
But on certain occasions there are 16 
other reporters, making 90 in all. Now, 
the 74 always in the House, and the 16 
occasionally employed, are all employed 
for the London papers, and by the three 
associations which represent the provin- 
cial Press. That is to say, that by far 
the great majority of the reporters up- 
stairs are reporters for the London Press, 
and yet the provincial Press, I think I 
can with safety assert, is almost, if not 
quite, as good in its reports as the Lon- 
don Press. The reports for the provin- 
cial Press are furnished by much fewer 
reporters. I allude to the Central News 
Association, or Saunder’s Agency; the 
Press Association, and the Central Press 
Association, of which I believe the Con- 
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servative ‘“‘Whip” is the Chairman. 
Now, all the provincial newspapers re- 
ceive reports one or the other of 
these. There are three boxes upstairs 
allotted to The Times—namely, one for 
the reporter, one for the summary writer, 
and one for the leader of the report- 
ing staff—two each to The St d, 
Morning Advertiser, Morning Post, Daily 
News, and Daily Telegraph; one to The 
Sun—a paper which I think has been 
eclipsed for a very long time, its box being 
now, I believe, occupied by the Central 
Press Association—and one each to The 
Globe, The Pali Mali Gasette, The Echo, 
The Press Association, and The Central 
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News. Well, now, Sir, the question 
comes, what are you to do? e hon. 
Member (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) has 


said we must not interfere with the 
newspapers. All he desires to do is to 
procure an accurate official record, which 
he might send out into the country, 
leaving those reporters in that Gallery 
as they are at present, to do what the 
editors of their various papers tell them, 
and to curtail where they are told to 
curtail. But let us consider what the 
cost of this official report would be. A 
columnof The Times represents20 minutes 
of speech. There are 2380 lines in a 
column, and in each line an average of 
10 words. This House sits on an ave- 
rage nine hours per night, making an 
average of 27 columns per night. The 
Lords sit on an average 2} hours per 
night, and that would make 73 columns 
per night, which would give a total 
average of of 344 columns per night. 
Now, I have heard that the charge for 
reporting Committees is 9d. per folio, 
and acolumn of The Times contains 13 
folios ; so that, therefore, the cost per 
night would be £16 7s. 6d,, or, for four 
nights in the week, £67 10s. Now, on 
a Wednesday the House of Commons 
alone sits, and for an average of five 
hours, which makes 15 columns, or 
£7 6s.; and, adding these figures to- 
gether,-we get a total cost of £74 16s. 
xe week. The average duration of the 

ession is 23 weeks, and therefore the 
cost, so far from being £15,000 or 
£16,000 a-year, would be £1,720. Let 
us look at this in another way, in order 
to secure ourselves from error. The Press 
Association furnishes what is called an 
extended report of a debate. If 15 news- 
papers take it they pay 10s. 6d. per 
column, If the matter is special to one 
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provincial newspaper, it pays 18s. per 
column. Now, 34} columns at 10s. 6d. 
per column would be £18 2s. 3d. per 
night, or, at 4 nights per week, it would 
be £72 9s. Allowing £8 7s. for Wed- 
nesdays, the total cost per week would 
be £80 16s., or, per year, £1,858 8s. 
The other way of calculating it gives 
£1,720 8s.; this way gives £1,858 8s., 
which comes to pretty nearly the same 
thing. I think that may be taken as a 
test of the accuracy of my calculation. 
The verbatim reporter might sit at the 
Table of this House without disturb- 
ing the newspaper reporters upstairs ; 
and then we should have an accurate 
report for disseminating information 
and serving as a guide for future legis- 
lation. That would be a great ad- 
vantage, and we should then escape 
from the anomaly of a production 
which is partly a private enterprise, and 
which partly receives a subvention from 
the Government, which is not autho- 
ritative, which is not correct, which is 
not true, and yet which is paid for out 
of the public money. On these grounds, 
Sir, I have great pleasure in seconding 
the Motion of the hon. Member. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the expediency of providing official reports of 
the Debates of this House,”—(Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ot ep “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” ; 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, the 
question before the House is one of 
those which never occur without in- 
spiring persons who really wish to have 
a clear definite issue brought before 
them with a feeling of the inconvenience 
of the form adopted. It is a Motion 
ostensibly for inquiry, but really for in- 
quiry strongly coloured with a bias. 
That colour is laid on still deeper in the 
speech of the Mover (Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy), so that anyone who really might 
wish for an inquiry, but who was 
strongly opposed to that result which 
the hon. Member has freely, clearly, and 
boldly laid down as his desire, must be 
somewhat puzzled how to vote. For my 
own part I have no doubt at all; I think 
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that the end which the hon. Member 
desires to attain would be unfortunate 
for Parliament, unfortunate for Busi- 
ness, and unfortunate for the country. 
At the same time, I am sorry for the 
speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
Robert Montagu), because he diverted 
the main subject of the debate, and 
made it turn upon the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of one who I am sure 
has for many years, a8 his predecessors 
have done before, served the House 
ably, conscientiously, earnestly, and in- 
defatigably—I mean Mr. Hansard. As 
a fact, my noble Friend is almost the 
first person I ever heard get up in this 
House to complain of Mr. Hansard, and 
that is the best evidence of that gentle- 
man’s worth. I was sorry my noble 
Friend got up to say what he did. He 
has a grievance against Mr. Hansard. 
He put a Motion down on the Paper, 
and I hardly think it isa breach of con- 
fidence to say that when that Motion of 
my noble Friend was put down, Mr. 
Hansard, desiring that some Member of 
the House should be in possession of 
the case, in order, if necessary, that he 
might be vindicated, paid me the com- 
pliment of putting the case into my 
hands. For many reasons I will not 
go into the details. I confine myself 
to assuring the House that if Mr. 
Hansard had not acted as he did, 
my noble Friend, with calmer after- 
thought, would have found that he had 
made a great mistake in pressing for 
the publication of the words which 
were the subject of dispute. So would 
Mr. Hansard if he had published 
them. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Will 
the hon. Gentleman repeat the words? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I can 
assure the House that I will not say 
those words to this House. They are 
words that I am very sorry-—— 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I move 
that the clerk at the Table take down 
these words, as I desire to debate them 
on some future occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a Question 
for the House. The Question is that 
the hon. Member’s words be taken 
down. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: What 
words, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Will you 
allow me, Sir, to hand them to you in 
writing ? 

Mr, Beresford Hope 
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Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I can- 
not repeat the exact words, but this is 
the substance of them :—The hon. Mem- 
ber says that Mr. Hansard was perfectly 
correct in not publishing a correct report 
of my speech cate I used words that 
I ought not to have used. The House 
having permitted those words to pass— 
they not being against the Rules of the 
House—Mr. Hansard took it into his 
head to act as Censor on our debates, 
and to decide what words should or 
should not be spoken in this House, al- 
though the House had permitted the 
use of those words. That is what I 
understood the hon. Gentleman to have 
said, and those are the words which I 
want taken down, in order that I may 
debate the matter on a future occasion. 
The House heard it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ‘words used’’ 
are those which are required when the 
noble Lord invited me to put it to the 
House that they be taken down. The 
Question is, is it the pleasure of the 
House that they be taken down ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I may 
say that the words which the hon. Mem- 
ber used were these—he says that it 
was perfectly right of Mr. Hansard not 
to publish a report of a speech of mine 
in this House because I had used words 
in it which, though the House had al- 
lowed them, I ought not to have used. 
Those, I think, were the words. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I do not 
know that I am in Order; but I can 
assure my noble Friend that these are 
not the words that I used. What I 
said was, that the words upon which the 
dispute arose were words which my 
noble Friend, in his calm after-judg- 
ment, would think were a mistake. I 
will not repeat the words upon which 
that distant dispute arose. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I really 
must rise to Order— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge having disavowed the ex- 
pression which the noble Lord attributed 
to him, the matter, I apprehend, is at 
an end. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: But, 
Mr. Speaker, he has repeated it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
bound to accept the hon. Member’s dis- 
avowal. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: He 
says I used certain words in this House 
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which were so bad that they could not 
be published. I think it is not in Order 
that he should asperse my character 
without saying what it is all about. I 
desire that he should say what it is I 
said. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I ap- 

rehend, Sir, that on your statement 
that the matter is ended, I may proceed 
with the subject of debate. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, 
I ask again whether the hon. Member 
is justified in saying that I used certain 
words in this House which the House 
let pass, but which yet are so bad that 
he cannot repeat them. I ask you, Sir, 
whether that is in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again point 
out to the noble Lord that he has at- 
tributed certain words to the hon. Mem- 
ber which the hon. Gentleman has dis- 
avowed. That being so, the matter is 
really at an end. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: The hon. 
Member for the Montgomery Boroughs 
(Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) in his speech has 
given us his case, I must say, with 
great fulness and great fairness, and 
has, in fact, urged everything that can 
be said on behalf of his view. But, 
after all, the question is this — would 
the time, or the money which this pro- 
posed procedure would necessitate, be 
well bestowed on an official report of 
our proceedings? I grant at once 
that, as a matter of theoretical argu- 
ment, it may be asked why should the 
British Legislature, and the British 
Legislature only—I take the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement of the fact—be the 
only one without an official report? My 
answer to that is, why is the British 
Legislature, and the British Legislature 
only, the only one which has emphatically 
and distinctively regarded the discharge 
of public business as paramount to the 
mere claims of rhetoric and oratory, and 
paramount also to the private con- 
venience of its Members? Foreigners, 
when they come into this House and 
see our method of doing business, are sur- 
prised that we have not more luxurious 
appliances—desks on which to write our 
letters; desks in which to keep our 
papers ; messengers on the floor of the 
House running our errands, and so on. 
But the answer is, these things might 
make the House of Commons a much 
more comfortable lounge; but the ruder 
and more simple arrangements of this 
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House tend more to the discharge of 
our business, to shorten speeches, and 
to keep hon. Members up to the point. 
The hon. Member for the Montgomery 
Boroughs says—‘‘Publish official re- 
pats and speeches will be shortened ;” 

ut I appeal to the House, and to its 
experience of the last 10 days, whether 
that is a likely consummation to be 
reached? Even now he says hon. Mem- 
bers get private reports and telegrams 
sent to the country, and special reports 
inserted in the local papers. Well, this 
fact shows that the passion for publi- 
cation is strong in the senatorial breast ; 
and if, with no trouble on the part of 
the Members themselves, no coquetting 
with the telegraph office, no private 
communications with special reporters, 
no friendly interviews with local news- 
paper editors, but simply at the ex- 
pense of the nation, a fine quarto 
edition, double columned, steam pressed, 
and printed in the best medisval or 
Queen Anne type that could be found, 
were published with their speeches in 
full, and could be sent to the country, I 
ask you, Sir, whether human nature, 
even in the breast of a Member of Par- 
liament, could be so chastened as to steel 
him against the ambition of speaking as 
long as he likes? Could the tempter be 
silenced, when he whispered that when 
the orator once found himself in pos- 
session of the floor of the House, there 
he would be in possession of inevitable 
publicity? But we can further suppose 
that the Member who would like an offi- 
cial edition containing a verbatim report 
would equally require that the national 
quarto should have every ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ 
every ‘Oh, oh!” every ‘Question, ques- 
tion!” every ‘‘Order, order!” that was 
uttered. Of course at this point he would 
see the necessity of carefulness, and if 
he was allowed to compress in that way, 
the residuum would be a very cold, 
lifeless, incorrect picture of what passes 
in this House. In foreign countries 
you say that there are official reports; 
but what is the amount of a legis- 
lative sitting in a foreign country? 
The House meets at 2 o’clock, and rises 
at 5 or 6 for dinner. Reduce our pro- 
ceedings to that, and then your national 
quarto would become a possibility, and 
you might have the reporters on the 
floor of the House. Then, again, it is 
said that a verbatim report would have 
a tendency to check exuberant oratory. 
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I suppose it is meant that there would be 
some uneasy qualms on the part of a 
speaker as to the legitimacy of the chosen 
alliances of verbs and substantives, and 
parts of speech, and so on, that might 
have occurred in the midst of an im- 
passioned oration. The theory of such 
a check being efficacious depends upon 
the correctness with which you would for- 
bid editing, or what profane critics would 
call doctoring. Would you allow the 
speaker to correct the grammar of his 
speech? If you do that, where are your 
corrections to stop? Ifa Member finds, 
as will happen to the best of us, that he 
has repeated the same idea half-a-dozen 
times, with hardly half-a-dozen varia- 
tions of language, may he cut five of 
them out, or four, or only three, or may 
he alter those six variations of the same 
idea into six slightly varied ideas? You 
will have to face all that; and you will 
have to decide whether you will allow 
all this variation of ideas backwards and 
forwards, and whether your report is to 
be an illustrated, expurgated, orna- 
mental report of the debates, or whether 
it is to be a really verbatim report, con- 
taining every slip and error which a 
speaker may make. After all, will any 
hon. Member quote any instance in which 
any serious, or indeed any slight incon- 
venience has arisen from the fact that 
the only record of our proceedings is that 
supplied by Mr. Hansard’s pages? No 
doubt that is not an official report; no 
doubt that some debates, by the accident 
of fate, are reported more fully in Hansard 
than others; but, on the whole, the 
speeches that are historical, on which 
the fate of this country at home or our 
foreign policy turns—all those speeches, 
I dare to say, are to be found verbatim 
in the pages of Hansard. There are 
also as authentic documents—division 
lists as well as the official Journals. In 
fact, I have only to point to the Jour- 
nals of the House in order to show the 
spirit of our Parliamentary proceedings. 
If the House had ever evinced any de- 
sire for that full and verbatim report 
which the hon. Member thinks neces- 
sary, would our Journals have been 
from the very earliest times so restricted 
and concisely business-like? Would 
they have been so completely confined 
as they are, not to what we say or think 
of doing, but to what we actually have 
done? This is the characteristic of the 
Journals of the House, which perpetuate 
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all that is necessary to be published in 
order to record the fruit of our delibera- 
tions. In correspondence with them the 
reports in the daily newspapers, which 
come first, and the compendium of 
Hansard, which comes afterwards, are 
quite sufficient to enable us to conduct 
the Business of this House, so long as 
we are happily bound by those strict 
rules which strain us not to travel 
back on what has been said in previous 
debates; and, except under forms of 
circumlocution, not to travel back on 
what has been said in the other House 
of Parliament. These are the guiding 
principles which tell against the system 
which the hon. Member would introduce. 
These reports, if printed, would be a 
great expense; they would be a great 
burden; they would multiply loquacity ; 
they would breed debates intended for the 
quarto of the official report. If, at half- 
past 4 o’clock, it were to be in the power 
of any hon. Member to appeal to you, Sir, 
as to whether the reporter at that Table 
had or had not taken his speech down 
correctly, you might, at the crisis of 
real business, have to call the reporter 
to the Bar of the House and produce 
the proof-sheet; and perhaps it might 
be found that the hon. Member had 
been correcting his speech with very 
great zeal and energy, and a great ex- 
ercise of the imaginative faculty. I am 
sure, Sir, that the House will think it 
wisest and best not to entertain the pro- 
posal, but to go on as we are. In some 
future age, when people really debate for 
the purpose of carrying on business, and 
never for the sake of airing a crotchet, 
an official record might be an advantage; 
but until then, I do not think it would be. 
I shall certainly divide the House against 
the Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, whatever 
may be thought of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, I think the House will 
agree with the sentiment which I hold 
to, that we are much indebted to him for 
his speech. It was, I thought, a speech 
of great ability, and it also showed that 
he had carefully investigated the subject. 
With regard to the view that the propo- 
sition of my hon. Friend would expose 
some of the weaknesses of human nature, 
I cannot think with my hon. Friend who 
has just sat down (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
that my hon. Friend the Mover of the 
Motion (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) is to blame 
because he made a -Motion implying 
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something like a fixed opinion. Unless 
he had had either a fixed opinion, or 
something tolerably advanced in the way 
towards a fixed opinion, I think he 
would hardly have been justified in 
making a Motion on the subject at all. 
That is almost a matter of course. At 
the same time we, I think, may very fairly 
approach the Motion with more conscious- 
ness that there are two sides to it than the 
hon. Member who made it has shown. 
The noble Lord who seconded the Motion 
(Lord Robert Montagu) has likewise 
contributed materially by many of his 
statements to our knowledge of the 
case. For my own part, I think, so far 
as I am concerned, that I should be very 
reluctant to press anything on the Go- 
vernment, and certainly I would not give 
a vote adverse to them on the subject, if 
they have a decided opinion upon it. 
But I think that the Government them- 
selves may, perhaps, be inclined to en- 
courage Members to state, not only from 
their opinions, but from their experience, 
anything material to the point at issue. 
My hon. Friend who has just sat down 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) has spoken as if 
there were only one side to this question ; 
but I must say distinctly and strongly 
that, in my opinion, at any rate, there 
are two sides to it. I must criticize a 
little the words in which the Motion 
has been made. It may be said that 
they imply, and I rather think my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) is to a cer- 
tain extent open to the remark that his 
words have a leaning towards, a system 
which he proceeded in his speech to 
recommend. I have no doubt his desire 
is that his Motion should be quite colour- 
less; and, if we were agreed as to the 
matter, there could, I think, be no diffi- 
culty in finding words which would give 
us the appointment of a Committee, 
and, at the same time, in no degree tend 
to prejudge the opinion and report of 
that Committee. The words which we 
have in the Motion before us may be 
very good words; but suppose they 
were framed somewhat in this manner— 
“To consider the present mode of re- 
porting debates in this House, and 
whether any improvement of method or 
detail is desirable.’’ I think words, at 
any rate, can be easily conceived which 
would answer the purpose in view, and, 
therefore, I pass on from any objection 
to the particular terms of the Motion. 
Now, Sir, the real question which we 
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have before us is whether there is a 
prima facie case for an inquiry into this 
matter—whether there is enough to be 
said with regard to any defects at pre- 
sent existing, with regard to any changes 
which have recently taken place, or with 
regard to the possibility of improvement, 
to warrant our having an inquiry upon 
it. Subject, as I have already said, to 
the authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I should myself to this extent be 
disposed to go. I think there are some 
circumstances which tend to show that 
this is a matter in which there are certain 
improvements to be desired; but, whe- 
ther these improvements can be had with- 
out incurring greater inconveniences, 
is exactly a question in which I, for one, 
would not like to give a positive opinion 
at this moment, but which I think might 
very naturally be examined and might 
very profitably be decided by a Com- 
mittee, if it be the pleasure of the House 
to appoint one. The main question 
obviously is this—does the House desire 
to have a record of all that is said in 
debate ?—not an absolute record, for an 
absolute record is not possible, but a 
record as nearly absolute as, by the use 
of the best men, it could be made. 
Well, that is a question which is, I 
think, by no means unimportant, and 
my own leaning is to the conclusion 
that there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of having such a record, unless 
it could be shown that great incon- 
veniences would come in the rear of 
any plan for obtaining it. The debates 
of this House are inseparably connected 
with the decisions of this House, and 
the decisions of this House are the main 
element which determine its legislation. 
It is true that we have a great deal of 
excellent work done for us by the news- 
papers, but it is not the business of the 
newspapers to make a complete record 
of the proceedings of this House. What 
concerns the dignity of this House; 
what concerns the convenience of the 
future? What concerns the best possible 
system for working the deliberations of 
this House? These surely are matters 
of great interest and great consequence, 
but they are matters with which the 
newspapers have nothin; whatever to 
do. The business of the newspapers in 
reporting our debates, as in other things, 
is to cater for a market—to report that 
which their readers will like to read on 
the day after the discussion, But there 
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may be a great deal of matter spoken in 
this House which is of the smallest pos- 
sible importance to the reader at his 
breakfast table next morning, and yet 
which it is very desirable, and even in 
many cases very important, to have, at 
least, in some way placed upon authentic 
record. Now, I do not know what the ex- 
perience of other gentlemen has been, but 
my experience certainly is this—that ad- 
mirable, under all their disadvantages, as 
have been the exertions and the labours 
of Mr. Hansard, there are a number of 
secondary subjects in which it is very 
desirable often to refer to a record, par- 
ticularly in Committees upon Bills—it 
is often very desirable indeed to refer to 
a record upon such matters, and yet 
there is no such record at all to be got. 
Well, Sir, that is a very serious question, 
and a question by no means unworthy 
of more careful consideration than it has 
yet received. The House ought to bear 
in mind that a very great change has 
taken place. My hon. Friend who made 
the Motion has already referred to it in 
some degree, and I am in a condition, 
as perhaps not many Members of this 
House are, to speak to it as a practical 
question. Forty years ago, anyone who 
was called upon from causes, whether 
personal or public I will not inquire, 
but, of course, the first is not to be 
thought of, to undertake what I hold to 
be the most irksome and purgatorial 
task that can fall to the lot of man— 
namely, to correct his own speeches— 
any man who attempted, whether for 
his own purposes or for the benefit of 
the public, to apply himself to that task, 
and especially, as has been remarked, a 
fastidious man, had accorded to him by 
the Press of that day a means of assist- 
ance which he does not now possess. 
There were then four or five newspapers 
to which, onevery debate of importance— 
I do not speak of less important debates 
—there were four or five newspapers to 
which in every debate of importance he 
might refer as containing a primd facie 
record of the words that he had spoken, 
and the assistance that he derived from 
comparing these records with others was 
enormous. He does not enjoy that as- 
sistance now—as I have said, Parlia- 
mentary reporting is not a work of what 
is called high art or fine art—it is not 
an occupation that is conducted, or that 
ought to be conducted, by the proprietors 
of the newspapers, or provided for by 
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them with a view tothe production of ideal 
excellence. Their business is to produce 
that which their constituents — their 
readers—want, and, I say it with great 
sorrow, for I look upon it as a most im- 
portant fact for the consideration of the 
historian of this country—but there is not 
that keen anxiety on the part of the public 
for a perfect, full, and precise record of 
the debates of this House next morning 
which there used to be, and I prove that 
by what I think an irrefragable proof so 
far—namely, the fact that we have now 
only two morning papers which even 
aim at verbal reports of debates of that 
class which, 30 or 40 years ago, were 
certainly reported by four or five. And 
I say to this House that even those two 
do not report at such length or so fully 
as they used to do, and I can speak to 
that fact from experience, Although 
I believe reporting in the country, 
and on great occasions in the metro- 
polis other than in this House, is carried 
on in the main by the very same 
gentlemen who report our debates in 
this House, still, whenever it has 
been my fate to correct a report of a 
speech delivered in this House, and 
when also it may have been my fate to 
correct a report of another speech made 
elsewhere, I have always found — 
although I suppose self-love and fastidi- 
ousness must have been the same in 
both cases—I have always found that 
the speech delivered elsewhere had its 
report corrected in one-half, or less than 
half the time required to correct the re- 
port of the speech delivered here. I can- 
not wonder at this. Just consider what 
enormously prolonged discussions we 
have here, night after night. The 
lateness of the hour, the tax upon 
the patience and the tax upon the 
nervous system, must produce, and, in 
my opinion, does produce, rather a 
greater effort than ordinary cases. Now, 
Sir, I must call attention to a circum- 
stance which, at any rate, is worthy of 
notice. At the time when the curiosity 
and eagerness of the public about Par- 
liamentary debates was at high-water 
mark —in the debates on the Reform 
Bill, and for a considerable number of 
years afterwards — at that time an 
attempt was boldly made by a gentle- 
man named Barrow, to produce a verbal 
report of the proceedings of Parliament. 
He succeeded and carried it on for 
several years; and, for those years, I 
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do not hesitate to say, that Barrow’s 
Mirror of Parliament is the primary re- 
cord, and not Hansard’s Debates, because 
of the greater fulness which Barrow 
aimed at and obtained. It is within my 
own recollection—in the year 1833 or 
1834—just after the Reform Bill, that 
Gentlemen, who wanted to correct their 
speeches, did it for Rarrow’s Mirror of 
Parliament. I grant that after, I should 
think, five or six years, it was found im- 
possible to carry it on. Private enter- 
prize would not sustain reporting so 
carried on ; and, after the lapse of that 
time, there was a decline in the appetite 
of the public for it. For along time 
after that, moreover, we continued to 
have the large number of verbal reports 
which I have mentioned, and the large- 
ness of the number—for that is the point 
which I wish to keep in view—very 


greatly increased the means of arriving ] 


at absolute accuracy, or something very 
near it, when it was important to fall 
back upon the reports ; so that, in point 
of fact, the House of Commons must, 
at any rate, take this into view, that the 
record never was carried, unless it was 
by Barrow for a short time, to the high- 
est attainable degree of perfection. It 
has now, undoubtedly, gone back from 
what it was, because of the reduced num- 
ber of the reports. Independently of the 
question whether the report in Zhe Times 
or The Standard is equal on the average 
to what it used to be, there is not the 
additional light afforded which used to 
be afforded by being able to bring to- 
gether the light of reciprocal elucidation 
afforded by the reports of four or five 
newspapers. Well, Sir, I do not pretend 
to have a very strong opinion upon this 
subject. I do not think there is any 
very great grievance which there is an 
urgent necessity incumbent on us to 
meet; nor, on the other hand, am I so 
terrified—although I am a more rigid 
economist than appears to be fashion- 
able—yet I am not thrown into a state 
of terror, like the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, by the tremendous 
expenditure which he estimates in the 
production of this report. Indeed, our 
facts, in the question of cost, are very 
imperfect. My hon. Friend who brought 
forward the Motion, taking in view the 
whole charge, has stated the sum at 
£14,000 or £15,000; but his Seconder— 
not, I apprehend, taking into view the 
printing charges, butonly those forreport- 
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ing—makes it amount to the modest sum 
of £1,700 or £1,800. These, of course, 
are all matters that would have to be 
considered ; but I do not at all deny that 
there are serious questions on the other 
side. There is the question to be raised 
of private interest, but to that I attach 
little importance. As to the newspapers, 
I apprehend that each paper would con- 
tinue to exercise its own judgment in 
reference to the taste of its readers, and 
I remember hearing the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) say in 
this House, on one of those rare occa- 
sions when reporters were excluded, 
speaking—unless I am very much mis- 
taken—in some sort as a representative 
of the newspaper world, that it was a 
matter of very small interest and con- 
cern to them whether they reported our 
debates or not. I have spoken of the 
decline of reporting as indicating a de- 
cline in the appetite of the public for 
reports. Private interest in this matter, 
I suspect, is very small. I will not enter 
into the question, whether, if a public or 
official system of reporting were adopted, 
the assistance of Mr. Hansard might not 
naturally and properly be sought; but 
I may remind the House that, only with 
a just regard to his own interest, a short 
time ago, Mr. Hansard himself was 
obliged to meditate, and, I will not say 
to threaten, but to speak of the total 
abolition of his enterprise, and it was 
only by a modest, and I will not say un- 
wise, subvention—I do not remember 
whether it was made by the late or by 
the present Government—that he was 
induced to go on with his work. I am 
not without apprehension that if the 
failure of the public appetite should con- 
tinue, it might be that we should not 
even be able to have the continuance of 
the record made by Mr. Hansard. I 
think we shall all feel that something 
coming as near to a record as Hansard’s 
Debates is a matter of great historical 
and even of political necessity. If 
that be so, it appears to me that there 
would be very considerable value in the 
facts which would be collected by a 
Committee, quite irrespective of the 
question whether it would be necessary 
or expedient to go forward and take a 
practical measure of action. We cer- 
tainly should be better prepared for fix- 
ing upon any new state of things that 
might arise if we had before us such a 
collection of facts as a Committee would 
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obtain. The whole opposition to this 
Motion, if there be one, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot entertain it, 
will, I suppose, turn upon the fear— 
which I byno means venture to describe 


as a fear—of any great increase in the—| g 


shall I term it the fecundity? copiousness? 
—facility of our speeches in consequence 
of the adoption of this system. I certainly 
feel that this is a matter which, whether 
it be right or not, it will be necessary to 
consider seriously; and I do not think 
that in a debate of this kind we can 
quite get to the bottom of this question. 
All the information should be brought 
into view. We have before us so far 
the experience of foreign countries, every 
one of which, I understand, has official 
reporting, and I do not understand 
that it has been found in foreign coun- 
tries that these official reports have pro- 
duced inconvenient results by increasing 
the bulk and volume of the debates. I 
am bound to say, however, that if it 
could be shown that official reports had 
produced such results, and that it was a 
matter of reasonable certainty \that it 
would seriously increase the actual 
volume of speaking, that would, in my 
view, be a most serious matter; for, as I 
look upon it, I think the debates in this 
House are at this moment carried up to 
that point which indicates a maximum 
of human ability. You cannot, I think, 
by possibility increase largely the time 
which the House devotes to the dispatch 
of business. Therefore, I do not ap- 
proach this question with any absolutely 
foregone conclusion. I think it is one 
which is very well worth considering, 
and I think that, upon the whole, it 
would not be at all an unwise measure, 
if Her Majesty’s Government were so 
inclined, to have it examined by a Com- 
mittee. That examination ought to be 
a careful one; it should not proceed 
upon any foregone conclusion ; it should 
look carefully at both sides of the case ; 
and proceed much upon the considera- 
tion, as I have already said, that the 
facts collected by the Committee could 
not fail to be of the utmost importance 
and of the greatest public utility in the 
future, even if it were not found a ne- 
cessary result to proceed upon them. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the speech just delivered 
by my right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) is one of very great interest, 
and undoubtedly it must command the 
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attention and respectful consideration of 
this House ; but I very much doubt whe- 
ther the argument which he has presented 
to us is really an argument for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. I admit that 
ood reason has been shown why the 
subject should have the consideration of 
the House, and I entirely agree with my 
right hon. Friend in thanking the hon. 
Member for the Montgomery Boroughs 
(Mr. Hanbury-Tracy), both for the fact of 
bringing this Motion forward, and for the 
manner in which he has stated the case. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the question is one which is well worthy 
of our consideration—that the present 
system of reporting our debates is one 
which falls far short of perfection. In 
some respects it is much less satisfactory 
than it was some years ago, and in one 
particular mentioned by my right hon. 
Friend there can be no doubt that the 
numberof papers which report ourdebates 
shows a very considerable diminution 
in the advantages formerly derived from 
the reports of the daily Press. There 
can be no doubt either of the great im- 
portance, as my right hon. Friend has 
truly said, of our having some sort of 
record of that portion of our Business 
which is not entirely reported by the 
newspapers, because it. does not interest 
the general public, but which yet has a 
very great bearing upon the proceedings 
of this House, and ought to be preserved 
with a view to discussion in future years, 
either as a guide to a policy which was 
adopted a certain time before, or as form- 
ing precedents which the House may 
wish to refer to, or for other reasons un- 
necessary to allude to. But, granting 
all this, I do not feel sure what a Com- 
mittee is to do in this matter. If we 
accept the view of the Mover of the 
Motion, which is really that we ought to 
have a system of official reporting, and 
that he wishes to inquire how that sys- 
tem had best be introduced, it must be 
the case that the Committee must inquire 
into certain matters of detail, and might 
give advice to the House which would 
lead to the introduction of such a system. 
But if we are not to adopt that principle, 
or to adopt the conclusion to which he 
wishes to bring us—if we are willing to 
go into Committee to inquire whether 
this is, or is not, a good principle, and 
what principle we should desire to pro- 
ceed upon, I very much doubt whether 
such a Committee would make much pro- 
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gress, for the questions that have to be 
decided are questions that ought only to 
be decided by the feelings and experi- 
ences of the Members of the House 
itself, and what some 12, 15, or 21 Gen- 
tlemen sitting upstairs would be able to 
do for us on such questions as these I 
fail to see. The decision of such a Com- 
mittee would not satisfy those who feel 
the difficulties which have been sug- 
gested, and those difficulties may not 
present themselves with the same force 
to Gentlemen sitting upstairs. On the 
other hand, there are many who will say 
that the question is one which should be 
discussed by themselves rather than by 
a Committee. Now, I want to know, 
and to direct attention to another ques- 
tion connected with official reporting—I 
want to know what is the idea on which 
we are to proceed. In the first place, 
there would be this serious question — 
if we are to have an official report some- 
body or other must be responsible for 
that being ably conducted. It must 
either be some Member of the Govern- 
ment, which I do not presume would be 
the case, or it must be some officer of 
this House. Yourself, Mr. Speaker, 
would no doubt be the authority to whom 
we should refer whenever there was any 
dissatisfaction with the report of the 
official reporters. But what is to be the 
nature of the reports? Are they to be 
full, verbatim reports of all that takes 
place, or compressed and selected re- 
ports? If they are to be full, verbatim 
reports, I think the House will feel that 
it is going into a very serious under- 
taking if it desires to have anything of 
that nature. But, if you do attempt it, 
it would be necessary that the Members 
who were to be reported verbatim should 
have an opportunity of revising and 
correcting their speeches. If they have 
not that opportunity, you would con- 
stantly have complaints that reports 
which purported to be verbatim reports 
of their speeches were not correct, and 
in that case you would have a much 
more serious kind of complaint than you 
have now against Zhe Times or The 
Standard or any other newspaper. You 
would have to bring the matter before 
the House, and the reporters, or the 
paren in the responsible position, would 

e put upon his defence, and serious 
questions might arise. The question 
might arise as to whether Members 
ought to alter the speeches they had 
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made ; for, if they have the power of cor- 
recting, they have the power of altering, 
and very inconvenient questions might 
arise of whether, in the course of his cor- 
rection of a speech, an hon. Member had 
materially altered what he had said, 
thereby rendering it necessary for other 
Members to take notice of it and call 
attention to the subject? Then, again, 
in regard to the matter of correcting, 
are those who correct their speeches to 
have time to doit; and, if so, how much 
time? It is clear that those Members of 
the House who, from their official posi- 
tion, are unfortunately obliged to speak 
oftener than other Members, and some- 
times at great length, would have a 
great deal of labour in correcting their 
speeches ; and, if they were bound to do 
so within 48 hours, it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to them, pressed as 
they probably would be with other busi- 
ness. Even granting that they were 
able to do it; still, by leaving them time 
to do it, you would lose one great ad- 
vantage — the promptitude of publi- 
cation. What are these reports to be? 
Are they to be reports for the benefit of 
the House of Commons itself, or reports 
for the benefit of the public who are 
readers of our proceedings? If your 
report is to be delayed for two or three 
days in order that there may be time 
for correction, it will be in comparatively 
little demand amongst the general 
public who now read the newspapers ; 
because, if the newspaper reports are 
well kept up, they will have taken the 
cream off everything that is said, and 
by the time your report of Monday’s 
proceedings has come out, the interest 
will have gone off, and the interest 
centred in the proceedings of Thursday, 
which will be of a different character. 
The whole of the interest in Monday’s 
proceedings will have been taken out by 
the reports in the newspapers, which 
have taken up the most salient points 
and the most striking subjects of what 
took place the night before. Now, my 
right hon. Friend complains, and, [ 
think, with some justice, that the public 
interest in our proceedings is somewhat 
slackening, and it is by that fact that he 
accounts for the reports in the news- 
papers being less full and less numerous 
than they used to be. There is no doubt 
that, in all probability, that is the case. 
Now, what would be the effect upon the 
public newspapers of an official report ? 
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At the present time there is, at all events, 
acertain demand for these full reports 
in the newspapers on the part of those 
who really desire to get a tolerably 
accurate account of what has passed, and 
there is a demand on the part of the 
Members of the House itself, and of 
others who, we may suppose, will get 
more fully what they want from the 
official reports. Consequently there will 
be less demand for the reports in the 
newspapers, and the newspaper pro- 
prietors, finding that what I may 
term the more intelligent portion of 
their subscribers do not care for mi- 
nute reports, will confine themselves to 
the most striking and salient points 
in the debates, and more and more will 
they leave out those matters which you 
say itis a pity they leave out now. I 
think, therefore, you would find that 
any change would change very much 
for the worse the character of the news- 
paper reports. Now, we have heard that 
we are last in this matter, that other 
nations have official reports, and that 
England ought not to be behindhand in 
such a matter. I think my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) gave a 
very good and reasonable answer to 
that—which is, that really there is no 
Assembly in the world which is precisely 
parallel to the House of Commons. 
The kind of business we do here, and 
the style of our debates and our speak- 
ing, is very different indeed from that 
of the countries in which other Parlia- 
mentary Assemblies are to be found 
where official reporting prevails. Cer- 
tainly, what I have seen of official re- 
porting in other countries strongly con- 
firms me in that view. I remember 
once going into the Senate of the United 
States with the late Mr. Sumner. When 
I went in a Senator was delivering his 
speech standing at his desk, and reading 
it from a printed paper, but nobody 
appeared to be listening to it. I was 
anxious to hear what he was saying, but 
Mr. Sumner said—‘“ It is no use listen- 
ing to him; it is for nobody here that he 
is delivering that speech, it is for his 
constituents in Louisiana; he has had 
the advantage of its being printed for 
him in Zhe Congressional Globe, and he 
can send it post free to his constituents. 
It is not intended for the Senate at all, 
but for Louisiana.’’ Now, that is not 
the sort of thing we are desirous to see 
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in this House. What I think is that we 
might get into something of that kind if 
we were to encourage a style of reporting 
such as some persons would be very glad 
to see here. We should have speeches 
written outcarefully prepared and handed 
to the reporter, inserted in the proceed- 
ings of the House, and sent down to the 
country. My own feeling is that it would 
be better to go on in our somewhat irre- 
gular way, and not condemn too much a 
system the greater part of the virtue of 
which depends upon its peculiar and 
occasionally somewhat anomalous cha- 
racter. These are the views I have upon 
the subject, and holding these views I 
do not think that there is much to be 
gained by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. But I wish again to repeat 
that I think the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) has done 
good service in calling attention to this 
matter, because there is no doubt that 
we do find some laxity and some dete- 
rioration in the reports of our debates, 
and it is possible that such a discussion 
as the present may do good in calling 
attention to the circumstances. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that the news- 
papers themselves might, by their own 
energy, introduce improvements into 
their system, that they might perhaps 
bring about some organized system of 
reporting which might be of use to all 
of them, and which might, perhaps, be 
superior to the separate reports which 
we have at present. I do not, however, 
wish to go into details of this, I would 
only say that I think it is desirable that 
the conductors of the Press should see 
that the attention of the House of Com- 
mons is alive to the subject, that we are 
not altogether satisfied with what is now 
done, that the idea is gaining amongst 
us as to the possibility of introducing 
some system of our own, and this may, 
so to speak, put them on their mettle 
and induce them to see whether they 
cannot themselves supply that which it 
is desirable should be supplied. If we 
find it cannot be done in any other way, 
if we find that the reports in Hansard 
cannot be made somewhat better, and if 
we find that our proceedings generally 
are not reported in the public Press, 
the time may come when the subject 
may be brought forward again. At 
the present time I do not think we 
are ripe for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. , 
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Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I wish 
to make some observations, because I 
think there is more than one point in 
this matter that has not been referred to 
bythehon. Gentlemen who have preceded 
me. We have had this matter brought 
before us accidentally on former occa- 
sions, and my opinion was rather against 
any attempt to alter the present system 
of reporting. I am obliged to say that 
recent experience has rather tended to 
shake that opinion and to make me 
think that it would be desirable to have 
such an inquiry as is now sought for. 
I will tell the House very shortly what 
it is that has brought about that 
change. I presume that the hon. 
Gentleman who has moved for this Com- 
mittee (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) has done 
so from a feeling which is prevalent 
throughout the House, that the reports of 
the debates in Parliament are now not 
only much shorter than they were some 
years ago—for that, I think, will be 
admitted on both sides—but also that 
they are much worse. If that be so, is 
it not certain that, looking to the future, 
we may be satisfied they will become 
still shorter and still worse, and that 
the causes which have brought them to 
the present position will act with still 
greater force? If the House does not 
now propose to inquire, I believe the 
time will come when inquiry will be 
necessary, and in all probability that 
inquiry will result in some such change 
as that which is now suggested. Look 
at the change which has taken place in 
the public Press--I speak only of the 
Pressin London. The bulk of the papers 
are published at one penny, and if a 
paper be published at one penny its 
size is limited. At present everybody 
who has had any experience knows that 
the profit on the circulation of a penny 
paper is very small, and that the profits 
of the London penny papers are now 
made out of the abundant advertisements 
which they publish from day to day. 
If a penny paper were to publish supple- 
ments, the increased cost would be 
enormous, and the result would be that 
that day’s business of the newspaper 
would not be a profit, but a great loss. 
Therefore, there are no supplements, 
therefore the newspaper is limited to its 
present size, and therefore it may be the 
newspaper finds its profit very much 
more from what it contains of advertise- 
nients than of Parliamentary debates. 
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It seeks advertisements; it fills its 
columns with them; they are more 
profitable than even the most brilliant 
speeches made in this House ; and, there- 
fore, the speeches go to the wall, and 
the advertisements are offered to the 
public and those who pay for them. 
That is the literal fact. We must all 
take into consideration that there is a 
constant growth of population and a 
constant growth of trade, and of all 
those circumstances and conditions 
which make advertising a great busi- 
ness and a great necessity of business. 
As we have seen in past years, so 
those who live will see in years to 
come that the practice of advertising 
will grow very much, and that the 
papers will become more entirely filled 
than they now are with advertisements, 
and that the space allotted to debates in 
Parliament will necessarily from year to 
year become less. I do not believe my- 
self that there is much less interest now 
than there was in past times in reading 
the Parliamentary debates. I have no 
doubt that, taking into account the in- 
crease of education and the greater 
number of persons who can read, the 
number of readers of Parliamentary 
debates is far greater now than it was 
at the periods to which reference has 
been made; but the newspapers which 
are the conduit-pipes are occupied with 
something else—something which is 
more profitable. Except, therefore, on 
very stirring occasions, the record of 
the debates in Parliament is very defi- 
cient. I believe we shall find that every 
year the grievance will increase, and that 
we shall be compelled before very long, 
not to make the inquiry which is now pro- 
posed, but to carry into actual operation 
some plan for supplying to Members 
themselves a really faithful and fairly 
complete record of all that is said in this 
House. Just look at what is taking 
place at this moment. I have recently 
seldom remained in the House after 
midnight; but, partly from the rule 
which is called the half-past 12 o’clock 
rule, partly from the fact that the news- 
papers have not room for the reports, 
and partly from the fact that the news- 
papers are sent off by earlier trains from 
London to the country than they were, 
all our proceedings after midnight, so 
far as the outer world goes, are but dumb 
show. Of that course which some call 
obstruction and others call patriotism 
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which has been adopted by some Mem- 
bers of this House, I have not been 
witness. I have heard it complained of, 
but I am willing to confess that I have 
not known anything of it, because I do 
not see it in process, and not being re- 
ported, I do not gather it from the news- 
papers. What is done after midnight 
now is just as much concealed from the 
people as it was at the. time when Par- 
liamentary reporting was absolutely for- 
bidden by the House. That is not a 
state of things which is desirable for the 
House to continue. Before long some 
mode will be forced upon the House of 
providing for our own use—as Members 
of the House, and for our own reference, 
and as an historical record for the use of 
the whole country, and of all those who 
are growing up and are able to read and 
take an interest in political affairs—some 
record of our debates more satisfactory 
than the present lame and impotent 
reports. There is one point to which 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) has 
referred, and of which he has a fair 
right to speak. He does not talk very 
often, and he generally has something 
to say. If he does not always instruct 
us, he does generally amuse us. The 
hon. Member is afraid of the extent of 
talking which would be caused by a 
system under which all that every man 
said would be reported, printed, and 
published. There was a time when 
there were no reports. We have no very 
accurate record of what was said and 
done then; but still there were animated 
and prolonged debates. Then, I think, 
we must admit that we have no record of 
discontent, dissatisfaction, injury, mis- 
chief, or waste of time caused by the in- 
troduction of the present system when 
reports were permitted. I do not know 
whether debates really became longer, 
the speeches more verbose and less to the 
point, or that men spoke not for the public 
service, but from personal vanity. I be- 
lieve there is nothing to be found either 
in the public or private history which 
states that such were the consequences 
of the admission of reporters to the 
House of Commons, and, if that were not 
so, then I do not think anybody has a 
right to argue that such results would 
follow if our reports were made more 
complete than they now are. One could 
imagine that some public-spirited indi- 
vidual should start a paper which would 
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run for the season like certain coaches 
—that it should start at the opening of 
Parliament, and close on the day when 
Mr. Speaker leaves the Chair—that they 
should give in this Paper only Parlia- 
mentary intelligence—that they should 
report completely everything that was 
done in the House from 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon till 1, 2, 3, or 4 
o’clock in the morning. Suppose that 
were done, I do not believe myself that 
it would make any difference in the 
amount of our discussions or in the 
length of speeches. There might be 
special and particular cases now and 
then when it might make a difference ; 
but, as to the general average, it would 
make no sensible or perceptible dif- 
ference. If it did, the House of Com- 
mons has always its own remedy in its 
own hand. If there be men who are 
not to be put down by any sense of 
shame, or by the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion among their fellow-Members, the 
House has, after all, some remedy, be- 
cause, at any rate, I have known it on 
many occasions make so much noise 
when a speaker was endeavouring to 
occupy its time, that it would be quite 
impossible for any reporter to have re- 
ported what he said. I think that if 
there were a disposition on the part of 
any Member to speak too much or too 
long, that the House would have its own 
remedy in its own hands, and that the 
objection raised by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University is not worth a 
feather’s weight in considering this great 
question, and still less in considering 
whether we should agree to the Com- 
mittee moved for by the hon. Member. 
I should like to make one observation 
upon the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It seemed to me that the 
whole of his speech went to convince 
everybody who heard it, that the ques- 
tion was just one of that kind which did 
require a Committee. He admitted the 
grievance, and towards the close of his 
speech he actually pointed to the time 
when the now admitted deficiency of 
the reports would be still greater, and 
when it would be necessary to take some 
means to meet the difficulty. During 
the whole of his speech he was’ raising 
a number of little difficulties, such as that 
we were not as other people, and that 
though this system did, perhaps, serve 
tolerably well in Australia or in the 
Senate at Washington, it would not be 
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_convenient and pleasant for us in this 
country with our different habits. He 
was raising a number of small difficulties 
which have occurred to every Member 
of this House who has thought for a 
moment on this question; but, knowing 
as we do what the deficiency is, the ob- 
jections which he raised must bring any 
one to the conclusion that a Committee 
of a dozen or 15 sensible men would be 
the best mode of solving the difficulty 
for us, and of advising us whether it 
would be wise for us to change our pre- 
sent system. It would have before it 
men competent—or supposed to be com- 
petent—to give an opinion; it would 
learn what was done in principle and in 
detail in ali other countries, and schemes 
would be suggested from which, if the 
House thought it wise that something 
should be done, it would be able to make 
choice, and establish asystem which might 
be of great advantage. The right hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said there 
was not much in the argument that all 
other Assemblies had adopted this plan. 
I think it was one of the strongest argu- 
ments that could be brought forward. 
This system has been adopted not only 
in countries where English is spoken— 


in Canada, in the United States, and in 
the Australian Colonies—but in nearly 
every Parliamentary and debating As- 
sembly on the Continent of Europe. If 
that be so, rely upon it that there is 
some good reason for the course which 
is taken ; and we should find it well if 
we were to adopt that course. I do not 
now ask the House to adopt that course ; 
we have not come to that point; but, 
looking to the present feeling of the 
House, and even taking the opinions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House would do wisely to agree to the 
Committee. I should be glad if the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Goversiiont 
who are present would assent to an in- 
quiry on a question so important as 
this. They have allowed several in- 
quiries on matters of much greater 
doubt, and I hope they will not be de- 
terred from sending one more Committee 
upstairs to consider a question already 
become considerable, and which will 
year by year become more difficult. 
Lorp ESLINGTON: I was extremely 
glad when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
rose, and with the great weight of his 
authority, ability, and influence, im- 
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parted a tone of seriousness to the debate 
which it seemed to me to lack at the com- 
mencement. There was rather a disposi- 
tion to ridicule the Motion and treat it 
in a manner approaching to levity. Cer- 
tainly, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) amused us largely in enforcing 
his views. I venture to say that more 
importance attaches to this Motion than 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, or than my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems to think. First, I 
want to say a word on the Motion itself. 
I venture, with great deference, to differ 
from the opinion we have just heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright). I think a Committee will 
ultimately be a necessary means of 
carrying out the view which a large 
number of the Members of this House 
entertain; but it seems to me that 
the first thing the House should do is 
not to be led by the opinions of Gen- 
tlemen on the front bench ; for this is a 
question for the House of Commons 
itself to determine—and to decide whe- 
ther an official report of its proceedings 
shall be made. This seems to me to be 
essentially necessary for the House to 
decide itself, and not to delegate it to 
any dozen of men to decide for it. If 
the House comes to the conclusion that 
it will not have an official report, then 
cadit questio. If the House, however, 


“should decide to have an official report, 


then comes the question of the machinery 
by which it is to be carried out, and that 
might fairly be placed in the hands of a 
Committee upstairs. I wish to say a word 
or two upon parts of this question which I 
have not heard alluded to before. First, 
I will refer to the argumentum ad homi- 
nem. We are told that the public appe- 
tite for reading our debates is passing 
away ; that newspapers are being filled 
with advertisements, and that news- 
papers are the faithful exponents of 
public opinion in this matter. We are 
told that fewer newspapers report our 
debates in detail, and that therefore the 
desire for reading them is passing away. 
I apprehend that is a mistake. I do not 
believe that the public wish to read our 
debates is passing away; but it does not 
pay the newspapers to report them. That 
is the real fact. It is commercial con- 
siderations which influence the minds of 
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managers and conductors of newspapers. 
They have made up their minds what is 
necessary for them, and we have no right 
or business to interfere with them. They 
believe that it is not a good commercial 
speculation for newspapers to report 
debates at great length. If the public 
appetite for Parliamentary speeches is 
passing away, I want to know how 
you account for the iptense interest 
which is taken in politics through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land. For one politician that there 
was when I was young, there are 
dozens now. Education has led to that, 
and education will increase the appetite 
for politics. Coming to the argumentum 
ad hominem, I do not believe that an 
official report will encourage men to make 
long speeches. If we have an official, 
authentic, and faithful record of our 
proceedings and debates, it will weigh 
upon every sensible man in this House 
—and the vast majority of this House 
are, and I hope always will be, sensible 
men—and will make them weigh their 
words a great deal more carefully than 
they do now. It will do justice to the 
Members of this House and that justice 
is not done them at present. There is 
no means by which a Member of Parlia- 
ment can prove himself responsible for 
his own words. That is a most important 
consideration. In the absence of any- 
thing like an authentic record, we are 
held responsible by our constituents for 
what others say on our behalf. If they 
complain of anything we have said, it 
will turn out in 9 cases out of 10, that 
we never used the language at all. I 
object, asa Member of this House, to be 
made responsible for speeches that are 
made for me. I am prepared to be re- 
sponsible for my own words, but not for 
what is said for me by those extremely 
ablemen whosummarize our debates with 
great ability, but with very considerable 
inaccuracy. That is one reason why I 
attach great importance to having an 
official record of our debates. A Member 
of Parliament in his own defence will be 
able to point to that authentic document 
and to say, ‘‘ 1am responsible for that.” 
There is no man with any sense of honour 
and dignity but must feel occasionally 
annoyed by having attributed to him 
things which he never said nor intended 
to say. 1 do not blame the newspapers, 
because it does not pay them to give 
that attention which is absolutely neces- 
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sary to secure a faithful record of what 
an hon. Member says when he addresses 
the House. I wish now to allude toa 
point—I will not say a very important 
point—which was raised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If an official 
record is kept, and if a staff of reporters 
worthy of this House is employed, the 
consideration of expense is not worthy 
to be thought of. After all, the debates 
of this House constitute part of the his- 
tory of the country, and therefore we 
are entitled to ask that we should have 
a complete, sufficient, and efficient staff. 
Then comes the question, who is to be 
responsible for the authenticity of the re- 
ports? My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, withoutthat care 
and consideration which he generally 
devotes to public affairs, suggested 
that you, Mr. Speaker, should be con- 
sidered as responsible for the authen- 
ticity of the reports. Now, if I thought 
that by voting for this Motion I was 
going to add to those overwhelming 
labours which you so ably, so assidu- 
ously, and to our entire satisfaction 
perform, I should be the last man to add 
one iota to those labours. I object 
entirely to the idea that you should be 
held in any degree responsible. I think 
the House should appoint a Standing 
Committee selected by the wisdom of 
the House, who should be charged with 
the important duty of the supervision 
and control of the printing of these 
debates. There was another point raised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He east a slight reproach upon the 
newspapers for the mode in which they 
record our debates. That brings me 
back to what I said before. The news- 
papers are the best judges of what they 
should do. I wish to leave them entirely 
free and to be the judges of what they 
report and print, and not to ask them 
to print what they do not think worth 
their while. I do not wish to argue this 
question with reference to the news- 
papers at all. They do a great public 
service as far as the labours of this 
House are concerned, and we know that 
generally their duty is very carefully 
and efficiently performed. ‘That is the 
answer which I should give to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in that respect. 
Thera is only one other word I wish to 
say. I wish toadd my humble voice, as 
having been a number of years in this 
House, to the expressions of gratitude 
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to the gentleman to whom alone we are 


indebted for any record of our de- 
bates—I mean Mr. Hansard, of whom 
I have always heard my father, long a 
Member of this House, speak in equal 
terms of gratitude and recognition. I 
think he has performed a great public 
duty; that he has been most inadequately 
remunerated for the performance of that 
duty ; and that he has performed it most 
efficiently, most ably, and most faith- 
fully, with the means which he had at 
his disposal. It is only due in a debate 
of this kind that Members should express 
their opinions of the public services per- 
formed by this gentleman. I have only 
to repeat that the first step that the 
House must necessarily take is to decide 
the main question, whether we shall or 
shall not have an official record of our 
proceedings. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: Sir, I 
hope my hon. Friend (Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy) will not be deterred by the very 
moderate opposition which he has re- 
ceived from the Government from taking 
the opinion of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it is true, pointed out a num- 
ber of difficulties in the way of carrying 
out my hon. Friend’s intentions. But 
surely these difficulties are exactly the 
difficulties which a Select Committee 
would solve.. I know very well what 
a difficult problem the reporting of our 
proceedings would be. In the Courts 
in which I practice, it isa common thing, 
when an important case is being heard, 
for every word that is uttered by wit- 
nesses or counsel to be taken down, and 
very dull and unsatisfactory reading, as a 
general rule, itis. It would be neces- 
sary to have a far more intelligent 
staff to take the reports of speeches in 
this House than such reporters as are 
employed in the cases to which I have 
referred. There is not an Assembly in 
the whole of Europe, or, so far as I 
know, in the whole of the world—Turkey 
itself not excepted—which does not pos- 
sess an authentic and official record of 
the speeches made inside its walls. It 
is all very well to say that the House of 
Commons differs from every other As- 
sembly in the world, and that it has a 
greater eye to business, and that speeches 
delivered here are intended to be heard 
and not read. But we all know that 
speechesof great importance—often some 
of the most important speeches which 
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are made—are delivered to half-a-dozen 
Members, half of whom are asleep. It 
does seem to me rather hard that an 
hon. Gentleman, speaking under such 
circumstances, should not be at liberty 
to preserve a record of what he has 
said. I wish to speak with the greatest 
respect and gratitude of the reports 
which the newspapers furnish of our 
proceedings ; though, perhaps, one may 
feel a little disappointed when one’s argu- 
ments and illustrations are boiled down 
in the morning papers to a length not 
much longer than your thumb. As 
a general rule, I admire the reports in 
the daily papers of the speeches which 
we make. I admire them and thank 
them for what they report; and I also 
thank them very often for what they do 
not report. There may be cases in which 
one of the greatest misfortunes that 
could befal a man would be to be re- 
ported verbatim. But the newspapers, as 
a rule, deal with this matter on purely 
commercial principles. They report 
what pays, or, in other words, what 
people will read. It is all very well to 
say that people do not take the same 
interest in our debates as they did 40 
years ago. The fact is, that the people 
have a great deal more to read, and the 
newspapers have a great deal more to 
say. For the last six months one whole 
broad sheet of Zhe Times has been oc- 
cupied with nothing but foreign tele- 
grams; and when we take into account 
law reports and police reports and other 
matters, a very small space is left in the 
newspapers for the report of our pro- 
ceedings. They deal with the matter 
upon commercial principles, and it is 
not to be supposed that they should re- 
port those things which the public will 
not read. Let us see what the effect of 
adopting my hon. Friend’s Motion for 
having an official report would be. 
Something has been said about expense. 
When you come to consider the enor- 
mous Bill which we pay every year for 
printing—I was told a short time ago 
that it was no less than £160,000 a-year ; 
when you come to set against that the 
£10,000 or £14,000 which would be 
required for an actual record of our 
proceedings, the matter is not to be 
thought of at all. Ifthe country cannot 
afford to have an official record of what 
takesplacein Parliament—which isreally 
the history of the country and of the pre- 
sent time—if the country cannot afford 
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that, then we should stop some of that 
useless printing of Returns, documents, 
and Papers which nobody asks for, which 
nobody wants, and which are sold by 
our clerk or our butler simply as waste 
paper. The hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) made a great point of the effect 
which such a report would produce on 
the number and length of speeches, 
and the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer 
referred to what occurred in the Ame- 
rican Congress. He told us that when 
he was present in Congress an hon. 
Member was addressing the House. 
He tried to listen, but some one said 
to him — ‘‘ Don’t listen, for what this 
gentleman is saying is spoken for the 
benefit of Louisiana.” But do no 
hon. Members in this House speak 
for the benefit of ‘‘Louisiana?” I 
think it very often happens that our de- 
bates are protracted in consequence of 
hon. Gentlemen who address the House, 
and who make their speeches for the 
benefit of ‘‘ Louisiana.” I cannot help 
thinking that many speeches now spoken 
would never be spoken at all if the men 
who made them knew that the ghosts of 
those speeches would rise in judgment 
against them in an official report. I 
well remember what was said by Lord 
Westbury, when there was a question 
about printing the proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery, which used to be 
written. He said—‘‘ Print them by all 
means, because you will find men will 
not print nonsense.’ I will not go so 
far as to say that men have been de- 
barred from printing nonsen.e, but the 
change from writing to printing has had 
a most beneficial effect upon our pro- 
ceedings. We ought to look upon this 
matter in the light which is thrown upon 
it by competent and expert witnesses. 
We have opinions of the effect that the 
official system of reporting has had upon 
the character of the debates. My hon. 
Friend has handed me a letter from 
Dr. ————,, who has charge of the 
report of the proceedings in the German 
Parliament. He says— 

‘The report appears two or three days after 
the debate. No doubt the existence of such a 
report will exert some influence on the nature of 
the debates; but it will be, in my opinion, a 
good one.” 

I cannot help thinking that that evidence 
is worth a great deal. I do not think 
we should be the only nation in Europe 
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to at inconvenience, as we have 
been told by Member after Member 
getting up from these benches, and I 
really trust that after the support which 
my hon. Friend has received, the Go- 
vernment will accept the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I would beg 
the House to consider that this is really 
a great question, although, no doubt, the 
discussion of this Motion for a Select 
Committee involves much that is matter 
of detail. I think the hon. Member for 
Montgomery (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) has 
acted very prudently in not asking us to 
decide the question at once, but in pro- 
posing an inquiry. I say this because, in 
my opinion, he has rightly judged that 
the great body of the House is not pre- 
pared to divide upon this great subject 
without further information. I cannot, 
Sir, enter upon this subject without 
rendering a tribute to those who have 
for so many years been the medium of 
communication between the House of 
Commons and the people of England. 
I know that there are in that (the Re- 
sopieg Gallery men who are actuated 

y as high a public spirit, by a temper 
as judicial, as that of Lord Campbell, 
who once sat there; by a spirit as bene- 
volent as that of Charles Dickens, who 
did so much to bring the different 
classes of this country to a friendly 
knowledge of each other. But, Sir, we 
have had from these persons the decla- 
ration that the proprietors of newspapers 
no longer find it profitable to afford the 
amount of space required for full re- 
ports of the debates which take place in 
the House of Commons. When this 
subject was last before the House, two 
years ago, I read a declaration to this 
effect that was made by one of the lead- 
ing newspapers—a declaration which ap- 
peared in a leading article in Zhe Daily 
News of the previous day—to the effect 
that formerly the reporters in the Gal- 
lery sat there to report whatever was 
said within these walls; but that this was 
so no longer; that the House must not 
be deceived, for, although the reporters 
might be as fair, as public-spirited, and 
as honest as ever, it no longer pays 
the proprietors of newspapers to find 
space for full reports in their columns. 
However, Sir, we may lament this fact, I, 
for one, felt the force of what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr, Gladstone) when he said 
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that 30 or 40 years ago there were at 
least four staffs of newspaper reporters, 
all of whom vied with each other in 
conveying to the people of England an 
accurate report of what was said in the 
debates in this House; but that now 
there were practically only two reports 
for the London daily newspapers, and, 
although there are different organiza- 
tions in connection with the Press for 
other local purposes, still we have not 
the same security of public competition 
that we need to have. In those days we 
relied upon the competition that was 
carried on among proprietors of news- 
papers, who found a commercial advan- 
tage in what they produced and sold 
by way of reports of debates. There was 
a side-by-side competition in the reports 
of our debates, each of the staffs to 
whom I have referred vieing with the 
other in completeness and accuracy. 
This, however, has passed away. What, 
then, have we come to? At the pre- 
sent moment we are practically in 
the hands of the proprietors of the two 
leading journals. Is that position quite 
safe for this great representative Assem- 
bly—for the Legislature of this coun- 
try—to be placed in? The competition 
that used to take place has ended in some- 
thing like a monopoly, and this has vir- 
tually changed the character of the power 
upon which we rely for the dissemination 
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of our debates throughout the country. 
Ido not and will not for one moment 
express the slightest distrust of the pro- 
prietors either of Zhe Times or The 
Standard, but I must say that I think it 
scarcely safe that the only means of 
communication between the House of 
Commons and the public at large—so 
far as our debates are concerned—should 
be left in the hands of any two com- 
panies. I admit, Sir, that they have 
done, and that they still do, their work 
wonderfully. I, as an humble indivi- 
dual, and one who has long been an 
independent Member of this House, 
must acknowledge that I have been 
deeply in their debt; but I must add 
that they make mistakes sometimes— 
that is only natural—and I wish hon. 
Members to remember and to feel with 
me what may the consequences of these 
mistakes. I remember that, on one oc- 
casion, I had spoken on the proposal to 
admit Nonconformists to the Universi- 
ties—I think it was on the Oxford and 
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so I happened to have replied to a speech 
of a lamented Friend of mine, the late Mr. 
Winterbotham. It afterwards appeared 
that, in compiling those speeches, the 
reporters for Zhe Times made a mistake 
and placed about five sentences of Mr. 
Winterbotham’s speech to which I had 
replied into the speech which appeared 
astmine. This, Sir, may appear to be a 
trifle; but mark the result. At thenext 
General Election, and after the nomina- 
tion day, a clergyman’s son, a friend of 
mine, came to me post-haste, saying— 
“‘ Here is a placard going the round of 
jour large constituency accusing you of 

aving uttered these words.”” As it was 
after the nomination day, and I had no 
means of meeting my constituents for 
the purpose of addressing them, it was 
a fortunate thing for me that I had a 
copy of the much-despised Hansard in 
my house; and I was enabled by the 
use of that publication, and by com- 
paring the report of Zhe Times with that 
in The Standard, having the use of a local 
hand-press to put the matter right; but 
had it not been for this I might have 
lost some 500 or 600 votes, so that the 
mistake to which I have referred might, 
if uncorrected, have decided that I 
should not continue to be a Member of 
this House. I have only mentioned 
this incident in my own career in order 
to show hon. Members that it is no 
trifle to be misreported or misrepre- 
sented. Well, Sir, I find that there 
are some hon. Members who have a 
fear that if we were to have an official 
report, it would have the effect of length- 
ening our debates and protracting the 
sittings of the House. Sir, I remember 
the period referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
when the reports of our debates were 
much more full and accurate than they 
are now—the period I have referred to 
when there were four different reporting 
staffs competing for accuracy. If you 
will turn to the record of the number of 
hours the House sat 30 years ago, 
you will find that the number of hours 
and of days occupied by debates in the 
House was far fewer than now, and 
that the reports show that the speeches 
were much shorter and much fewer 
than they now are. It is my belief 
that an accurate official report would 
have a most corrective influence upon 
the debates in this House. Why, 
Sir, the time seems to have passed 
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away when we used habitually and 
constantly to refer to Hansard, in order 
to test whether the opinions expressed 
by the right hon. Gentlemen who sat 
in this House were consistent with their 
former opinions. We may have been 
unreasonable in insisting on consistency ; 
but the means of referring to accurate 
reports certainly had the effect of making 
the Members of those days very chary 
of speaking against time, without pre- 
paration. For you may depend upon it 
that if an hon. Member rises in this 
House, and speaks lightly, or confusedly, 
at hap-hazard, and not for the purpose 
of argument, but merely in order to 
waste time, an accurate report of what 
he has said will not be very agreeable 
to his feelings when he reads it the next 
morning ; and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, it will reflect little credit among 
those who have sent him to the House. 
My firm belief is, that we shall never be 
able to bring this corrective influence 
of public opinion which formerly ope- 
rated to the promotion and correction of 
our debates—if I may so express my- 
self—back to the House until we have 
by some means or other recovered that 
which we have lost—an accurate record 
of what each Member says in the course 
of our debates. I cannot help feeling 
that this House is losing something of 
its judicial temper, and I believe that 
that judicial temper would be re- 
stored by the increased sense of respon- 
sibility that would arise from the posses- 
sion of full reports of what takes place 
in debates in this House. And there is 
another point in regard to which I think 
we incur great danger—I allude to the 
danger to be apprehended from partial 
reports. There is no danger when there 
are no reports—there was no illegiti- 
mate danger to hon. Members when there 
were full reports; but when there are 
partial reports, it is quite possible that 
the persons who have the command of 
the newspapers which form the medium 
of communication between the House 
and the public may obliterate the speech 
of some hon. Member whose miscon- 
strued silence may create disappointment 
and dissatisfaction among his consti- 
tuents. It is also quite possible in a 
partial report, or in that kind of sum- 
mary which is rather a criticism on the 
individual himself than an abstract of 
his speech, to give such a colour to what 
he is represented as having brought 
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under the attention of the House as will 
make him appear ridiculous out-of-doors, 
or so to change the meaning of what he 
has said that it shall completely contra- 
vene the expectations of those who have 
sent him to the House. These are some 
of the main aspects of the question. 
Well, then, I say that the House will do 
wrong if it fails to consult, not merely 
Mr. Hansard—whose character and 
opinions, having long known hin, I, for 
one, value very highly—but the Com- 
mittee might also consult gentlemen 
who are to be found in that (the Re- 
porters’) Gallery, the constant observers 
and the constant hearers, as well as 
the constant recorders, of our debates. 
And how, I ask, are the opinions of 
those gentlemen to be communicated 
to the House at large, unless it be 
by the means suggested in the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the Mont- 
gomery Boroughs—by the appointment 
of a Select Committee? There are also 
other gentlemen of literary attainments, 
other politicians outside this House, 
whose opinions on this subject would be 
well worthy the attention of this House 
in considering this, which I believe to be 
a great question—a question upon which 
the hon. Member for the Montgomery 
Boroughs has spoken much to the purpose 
to-night. The hon. Member has proved 
that he can speak ably—that he can 
speak to his point, and I thank him for 
having brought this subject before the 
House. If the hon. Gentleman will 
forgive me as an old Member for offer- 
ing a suggestion, it would be this—that 
he should, if possible, modify the terms 
of his Motion, and adopt those which 
have been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: As I 
brought this question before the House 
two years ago, I may be permitted to 
say a few words upon the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montgomery (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy). I 
may state that in the year 1873 I ob- 
tained, on a Motion for an Address to 
Her Majesty, Reports from foreign 
countries and from our own Colonies 
as to the arrangements thete made for 
reporting the debates of the various 
Legislative Bodies, and those Reports will 
be found in a volume of Parliamentary 
Papers for the year 1873, which is to 
be obtained in the Library. On a sub- 
sequentoccasion I moved for the appoint- 
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ment of a Select Committee of this 
House to consider the subject; but I 
did not press the Motion to a division. 
I did not again move in the matter, 
because I was anxious that it should be 
taken up by some other Member, who, 
possibly, and very rightly, would have 
more influence with the House than I 
could hope to possess, and I am ex- 
tremely glad that it has fallen into the 
hands of the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomery, who has laid it before us 
to-night in so complete, and, I must 
also say, so attractive a form. Well, 
Sir, if this question were about to 
be considered for the first time, I 
think there is no hon. Member of this 
House who could say that the arrange- 
ments made in the Gallery for reporting 
our debates are of a logical character. 
Those arrangements have grown up, 
like the English Constitution and the 
House I am addressing, by the force of 
circumstances; and the very respect we 
feel for these institutions inspires, I am 
sure, the a ay eae that has been ex- 
abe 8 by the hon. Member for Cam- 

ridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
when asked to consider any reform 
even now. It is, I think I am justi- 
fied in saying, an undoubted fact that 
the facilities that have been offered 
for the reporting and publication of 
Parliamentary debates have very much 
diminished of late years; and when 
I say this I think there are one or two 
elements to be taken into consideration 
that have not been mentioned in the 
— I have listened to to-night. In 
the first place, the great multiplication of 
facilities for sending Press telegrams has 
enabled every newspaper throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland to re- 
ceive from one central source, aided and 
supplemented by its own correspondents, 
a very full and fair summary of what 
takes place in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This summary is published in 
all parts of the Kingdom, and I believe 
that, asa general rule, it satisfies the 
appetite of readers of Parliamentary 
intelligence; but no one can for a mo- 
ment contend that that is such a record 
of our debates as the country ought to 
be content with. It has been said that 
the proceedings of this House are the 
history of the country; and if they are 
not so in reality they are, at any rate, a 
most material element in the composi- 
tion and preparation of that history for 
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future times. But, Sir, there is another 
point to which I would allude, and to 
which I dare say no one except myself 
will allude—and that is to the appetite 
that has sprung up of late years for 
another kind of reporting. I must say 
that I consider the sensational and the 
caricature reports that are given in some 
of the newspapers of the appearance 
and the language of hon. Members, and 
of the events that take place in this 
House, are indications of a decline in 
public taste. I do not know whether 
at this very moment there may not be 
some individual in this House, either 
‘‘ Under the Clock,”’ or in some other 
part of the House, in a real or fictitious 
character, who may be taking a sketch 
of my own personal appearance for the 
amusement, if not for the edification, of 
the persons who read the publications 
in which such things appear. Indeed, 
Sir, I have seen myself represented, on 
more than one occasion, as addressing the 
House with my hat on, and looking like a 
street ballad singer coming out of a pub- 
lic-house. On one occasion I remember 
that one publication stated that my 
favourite attitude was to seize my hat 
and advance in the manner of a ‘‘ French 
lover”? on the stage. These are only 
examples of what might be stated 
in the case of almost every hon. Mem- 
ber of this House. I do not care for 
these things; hon. Members generally 
do not care for them; but there 
is one thing I do care for, and that is 
that the people of this country should 
not have their minds debauched by being 
taught to believe that this sort of thing 
is Parliamentary history. Well, Sir, I 
believe that newspapers of the class I 
have referred to have increased to such 
an extent within the last two years that 
it is almost impossible they can all con- 
tinue to survive. Some of them must, 
in the end, destroy the others; because, 
in my opinion, the morbid appetite that 
exists in this country for this kind of 
thing is one that, for the honour of the 
country I am glad to be able to say, will 
very soon and very easily be satisfied. 
Having said this, I will make the fur- 
ther remark that the very construction 
of this House is such as to render it al- 
most impossible for us to have, under 
the present system, proper and authentic 
reports of our proceedings. The Re- 
porters’ Gallery is filled entirely by the 
members of the London Press, and the 
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consequence of that is that there is 
not room enough in the Gallery for 
the representatives of the Provincial 
Press. Many proprietors of newspapers 
in the provinces of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland have made application 
to have their representatives admitted 
into the Gallery of this House, and it has 
been found impossible to comply with 
their request from a purely physical 
cause—namely, that there is not suffi- 
cient room. This being the case, I am 
unable to adopt the view that has 
been laid before the House to-night 
by several hon. Members—that the 
reporting of the debates in the news- 
papers is merely a matter of private 
speculation on the part of the proprie- 
tors. I am of opinion that the right 
of admission to that Gallery on the 
part of any newspaper proprietor or his 
representatives carries with it a very 
sacred obligation. I, for one, do not 
think that a newspaper which does not 
profess to give—and which, in point of 
fact, does not give—a tolerably fair and 
complete report of the proceedings of 
this House, has any claim to a seat in 
that Gallery so long as there is another 
newspaper, either in the metropolis or in 
the provinces, that will find it its interest 
and will be prepared to give a more 
complete report. Under these circum- 
stances, Sir, I will ask the House to per- 
mit me to call its attention to one or two 
facts. It will be in the recollection of 
the House—for it has been mentioned 
several times in the course of the debate 
to-night—that a good many years ago 
there were four journals only which really 
as a habit gave full reports of the proceed- 
ings of this House, and that there are 
only two at the present time who con- 
tinue to give such reports as can be at 
all satisfactory to the metropolis or the 
country as furnishing a record of our 
Parliamentary history. The two papers 
I refer to are The Times and The Standard. 
But there is another newspaper which I 
must mention, and that is 7he Daily News. 
Now, The Daily News is the organ of the 
Liberal Party. I am not going to make 
any attack on that journal; but I may 
say of it that it has been the journal 
which has put forward the view which 
has been quoted by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), that the newspapers 
have no responsibility in the matter of 
Parliamentary reporting ; that they sim- 
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ly catered for the public such a suppl 

saesuld meet the 5 art Well, Sin 
let me point to evidence on this ques- 
tion. In the year 1873 the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Richard), 


‘during the Administration presided 


over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), brought forward in this House a 
very important Motion on the subject of 
International Arbitration. That is a sub- 
ject on which, as the House is aware, 
the Liberal Party profess to take, and 
no doubt have taken, the utmost interest. 
The Motion then submitted by the hon. 
Member was opposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the result was, after a 
full discussion, the Government were de- 
feated—the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Merthyr Tydvil being carried by a 
majority of 10 votes. Well, what sort 
of a report does the House suppose was 
given in The Daily News, as the organ of 
the Liberal Party, of the speech of that 
hon. Member and of the whole debate ? 
Why, Sir, it did not exceed in length 
some few lines. There, I say, is an 
example of the way in which the en- 
tire country was deprived, as far as 
that journal was concerned, of the in- 
formation it required in reference to 
an important debate, which ought to 
have been valuable to all its readers. 
Then, Sir, there is another thing that I 
ought to mention. Not only is that the 
case with regard to some of our great 
debates, but the country is also made 
to suffer very considerably in conse- 
quence of the reports of our proceedings 
in Committee not being fully’or accu- 
rately given, and this is specially the . 
case in the reports that appear of 
what takes place when the House is 
in Committee of Supply, and when, 
as we know, the Votes are brought in 
that are objected to year after year 
upon the same grounds, and explana- 
tions are given by Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters which may be regarded as satis- 
factory or which may be exactly the 
reverse. These repetitions would be 
very naturally avoided if the House 
could only have had the security it 
would have possessed if the reason ad- 
duced in previous years had been fully 
reported. The reports are, in point of 
fact, so short that they do not contain 
anything like the information which the 
country demands. I will take, for in- 


stance, such a case as the discussions 
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which have frequently taken place with 
respect to the salary of the Lord Privy 
Seal. This, as the House is aware, is a 
standing dish in Committee of Supply, 
and is touched upon by almost every 
Member who interests himself on the 
question connected with that honourable 
office. There are a great number of 
other subjects brought before that House, 
none of which have any authentic record 
that would be valuable to us or to the 
country either in Hansard or in any of 
the newspapers. There is no report 
there of the reasons which actuate those 
who oppose those Votes, or the reasons 
that are assigned for agreeing to those 
Votes. Under these circumstances, Sir, 
it does seem to me that something really 
requires to be done; and if the House is 
of opinion that something ought to be 
done, surely the Committee of Inquiry, 
such as is asked for by the Motion before 
the House, would furnish the best means 
by which we can arrive at what is 
wanted. All that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montgomery asks for, 
is that there should be a Committee up- 
stairs to inquire whether greater facili- 
ties than we have at present cannot be 
given for reporting our proceedings. I 
do not think that we ought to pledge 
ourselves to an official report. It may 
be possible that by some new arrange- 
ment in the Reporters’ Gallery we may 
be able to admit a greater number of re- 
porters than at present. We might be 
able to admit representatives of the pro- 
vincial papers. The newspapers might 
be able to unite together in order to 
supply one newspaper, to which all the 
reporting staffs might subscribe — a 
newspaper containing verbatim reports 
of our proceedings, which need not appear 
in the ordinary sheets next morning, but 
might be published a day afterwards. 
There are a great variety of ways in 
which the problem might be solved; and 
I, for one, cannot say that Her Majesty’s 
Government have adduced any solid 
reason why the Committee asked for 
should not be granted. I have great 
pleasure, Sir, in supporting the Motion. 

Mr. DODSON: Those who have 
hitherto spoken in this debate have 
criticized very severely the existing state 
of the reporting arrangements, and many 
hon. Members have adduced arguments 
in favour of an official system. Now, 
Sir, I will venture to advance one argu- 
ment in favour of the existing state of 
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things. It appears to me that as matters 
now stand the speeches that are de- 
livered in this House pretty well find 
their right level. The interesting speeches 
are reported at length, the moderate ones 
are summarized, and the bad ones are 
minimized, to the very great advantage 
of the readers and of this House, as well 
as of those who make them. Now, one 
proposition before the House at the pre- 
sent moment is that we should establish 
a system of official reporting under which 
the speeches are to be reported, as I un- 
derstand it, verbatim et hteratim, and if 
this be adopted we shall have to enlarge 
the shelves of our Library, in order that 
they may receive year by year the huge 
volumes that will thus be added to its 
collections. In this way we shall be 
establishing a huge necropolis of speeches 
which, I venture to say, will be very 
seldom visited, for I do not know who 
will be likely to enter the sepulchre in 
search of the speeches in the collection 
except those hon. Members who de- 
livered them. We have been told by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just resumed 
his seat that it is very important to have 
an exact record of what takes place in 
Committee of Supply, and when the 
House is in Committee on Bills. I must 
say that this is a sentiment in which I 
cannot concur. No doubt there is a good 
deal of useful work done in Committee 
of Supply, and also in Committee on 
Bills, when Amendments are proposed ; 
but I would ask the House, are these 
matters of the history of which it is 
really necessary that we should have an 
authentic record? When you have 
passed an Act of Parliament you look 
for the construction of that Act to the 
words of the Act itself: you do not go 
back and look at the report of what took 
place in Committee in order to see what 
were the arguments advanced by the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed a certain 
Amendment, and the objections that 
were made to it by those hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed it. And, let me ask the 
House this question—what special and 
immediate good is to come from a sys- 
tem of official reports? Now, I presume 
that the interest of this House, as a 
House, is that its proceedings shall en- 
joy publicity in the country ; and, as far 
as individual Members are concerned, I 
may assume that our own personal feel- 
ings lead us to like that they should enjoy 
publicity ; but how, let me ask, will a 
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system of official reporting secure pub- 
licity? The public will not refer to, or 
take in, those huge volumes. Hon. 
Members may. send those volumes, or 
such portions of them as contain their 
speeches, down to their constituents; but 
that would be by no means the sort of 
_publicity it is wished to secure by this 
official reporting. We are told that re- 
porting has fallen off,.and that the de- 
bates taking place in this House are not 
reported at the same length as was the 
ease formerly. Well, Sir, supposing 
that this is so, may it not be in a great 
measure due to the fact that the interest 
in politics has not been specially lively 
of late years? If the interest that used 
to be felt in politics and in the debates 
of this House should revive—if we should 
have exciting questions brought forward 
and exciting warm feelings in the coun- 
try—you may depend upon it we shall 
have a revival of reporting, and that 
our speeches will be circulated through 
the country as completely as they ever 
were before. It has been pointed out, 
also, that as an official report might 
assume a form that would militate 
against full reports of our debates 
appearing in the newspapers, except 
when they were of an exceptionally in- 
teresting character. It has been sug- 
gested by almost every hon. Member 
who has addressed the House that the 
matter, the information, the entertain- 
ment contained in the newspapers of the 
present day, differ very materially from 
what the newspapers were able to pro- 
vide in former times. In times gone by 
the only materials the newspapers used 
to furnish in the shape of information 
related to domestic affairs; but now-a- 
days our communications with foreign 
countries are so perfect and so rapid 
that the newspapers are enabled to lay 
before us every morning, not merely all 
the domestic information we require, 
but matters of the highest interest in 
every quarter of the globe. These things 
fill the newspapers, and, to a certain 
extent, divert the attention and the in- 
terest of the reader from matters of 
purely domestic concern. But if official 
reporting will not secure publicity, will 
it, I ask, in any way improve the system 
of reporting which at present exists? 
For my part, I am entirely at a loss to 
see how it possibly candoso. An official 
report would not be in any way com- 
petitive with the system that now ex- 
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ists ; and therefore it would not apply to 
that system any stimulus that would 
tend to improvement. Indeed, I do not 
see in what way it could possibly im- 
prove the newspaper reporting which we 
now have; but, on the contrary, I can 
see that the effect of an official report 
might possibly be to deteriorate the 
present reporting, because those who 
produce the present reports, which are 
now undertaken purely as matters of 
private enterprise, would know that those 
reports would be of less value as a re- 
cord of Parliamentary proceedings when 
once an official system had heen inaugu- 
rated. Then, again, I will ask the 
House to consider another point. Will 
the adoption of official reporting tend to 
improve the oratory of this House? It 
has been said by some hon. Gentlemen— 
and I have no doubt they believe it—that 
it would have a tendency to improve the 
oratory exhibited in our debates; and 
the argument they use is that hon. 
Members, if they saw an official reporter 
seated at the end of that Table, would 
be very shy of getting up and hastily 
uttering incoherent sentences in per- 
haps not very accurate grammar. That 
terror would not, however, be opera- 
tive, if every hon. Member who ad- 
dressed the House felt he would subse- 
quently have the opportunity of correct- 
ing the report to any extent he pleased. 
[‘*No, no!””] An hon. Member sitting 
below the Gangway says ‘“‘No, no!” 
I am speaking from what I understand 
to be the course pursued in foreign 
countries, or in some, at least, where 
the system of official reporting has 
been established. I speak guardedly, 
because I do not speak from my own 
knowledge; but I am told that in 
France Members of the Legislative Body 
have official copies of their speeches 
submitted to them for correction, and 
that they avail themselves of this privi- 
lege by correcting them very freely, 
while they themselves supply the 
“« cheers”’ and the “‘ laughter” to any ex- 
tent which suits them. But if the fear 
of an official reporter, hedged in by 
all the security arising from the liberty 
of correcting the speeches, does not im- 
prove or chasten our oratory, I must 
say that, in my opinion, the knowledge 
each speaker will have that he will be 
reported at full length must certainly 
tend to encourage prolixity and ver- 
bosity. It appears to me that, as human 
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nature is now constituted, that is likely 
to be the state of things in an Assembly 
where official reporting is to prevail. I 
may add that in Assemblies where the 
official system is adopted the practice of 
written speeches obtains to a very great 
extent. As matters stand with us at 
present, we have, in addition to the un- 
recognized reports which proceed from 
the Gallery, and which give publicity 
daily to our debates throughout the 
country, a guast- authentic report — 
namely, that which is contained in Mr. 
Hansard’s very valuable volumes. It 
appears to me, Sir, I must confess, that 
those volumes record the speeches made 
in Parliament at sufficient length and 
with sufficient correctness for the pur- 
pose we require, even for reference for 
future debates. The proposition of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montgomery, 
who has brought this subject forward, is 
that the House should appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. It is always a very 
difficult and delicate matter, and may 
appear to be invidious to advance argu- 
ments against a demand for an inquiry; 
but, at the same time, I will venture to 
submit to the House that there are one 
or two reasons why an inquiry upon that 
subject, at the present moment, would be 
somewhat premature, and why, as it ap- 
pears to me, it might be of advantage to 
postpone such an inquiry, at all events, 
until another Session. As regards the 
reporting we already have in the Gal- 
lery, it has been stated in the course of 
the debate to-night that that Gallery is 
occupied mainly by the representatives 
of the London journals, and that the Pro- 
vincial Press is only represented there 
by a very limited number of gentlemen. 
But, Sir, through the operation of ‘‘ Press 
Associations,’’ which have been recently 
established, the facilities and the power 
of the provincial newspapers for obtain- 
ing reports of our proceedings have 
been very much increased, and it is 
quite possible that when further ex- 
perience has been obtained the opera- 
tion of those ‘‘ Press Associations” might 
be considerably extended so as to im- 
prove the reporting of the local Press. 
Again, Sir, I may venture to say with 
regard to the materials we have at hand 
for the prosecution of an inquiry by 
means of a Committee, should a Com- 
mittee be appointed, at the present 
moment they are hardly sufficient. What 
are those materials? No doubt there 
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is in the Library a Report that was 
obtained a year or two ago from the 
Colonies and several foreign countries 
in regard to the system of official re- 
porting; but I would remind the House 
that that Report is a very brief one, and 
that as far as the information it contains 
is concerned noCommittee can be wanted, 
because hon. Members may for them- 
selves, in the space of half-an-hour, read 
the whole of that Report and obtain all 
the information it contains. And, fur- 
ther, that information is, in reality, very 
slender. . It is merely general informa- 
tion as to the system of reporting which 
prevails ; but it does not give us anything 
like full particulars as to the manner in 
which the system is worked, nor whe- 
ther its effect is, generally speaking, good 
or bad—at all events, there is not that 
amount of information which would en- 
able a Committee of this House to draw 
from it a conclusive opinion as to whe- 
ther the introduction of such a system 
would be suitable to this country. But 
if the appointment of a Committee were 
to be postponed until another Session, it 
appears to me that the Government 
might, in the meqntime, be enabled to 
obtain fuller information both from 
foreign countries'and from our own Co- 
lonies ; and that if they were to do this 
we might have in another Session the 
material on which a Committee of this 
House might proceed to inquire into the 
whole subject with much greater ad- 
vantage than is possible at the present 
moment. And here let me point out to 
the House another consideration. The 
system of debating which is adopted in 
the Continental Assemblies, and even in 
the American Congress, is very different 
from our own. They do not go into 
matters that are brought before them 
with the same minutie@ as is the practice 
in this House, and probably the custom 
prevailing in the Colonies will be the 
best test we can apply. A reference to 
the short Report in the Library will 
show to hon. Members that at the date 
that Report was made only three of the 
Colonies had adopted the system of 
official reports — namely, Victoria, 
Queensland, and New Zealand. My 
hon. Friend who introduced the Motion 
says that within the last two years the 
system of official reporting has been 
adopted in most of our Colonies; but I 
may add that with regard to the Colonies 
other than those I have mentioned we 
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have no information either in the Report 
or in any other document accessible to 
the House. I think, therefore, the best 
course we can possibly adopt will be to 
postpone the matter for another year, 
and.if this is done the Government may, 
in the meantime, obtain further informa- 
tion for us as to the working of the official 
system in those Colonies in which it has 
recently been adopted; and then upon 
another Motion like that before the 
House we might appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry under more favourable circum- 
stances than is possible at the present 
moment. Let mesay just another word 
in conclusion. I have, perhaps, been led 
to argue strongly against the system of 
official reporting; but Ihave been induced 
to do this because it appears to me that, 
so far, the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced on this question are almost all 
one way, and I was anxious, as far as 
lay inmy humble power, to put the other 
view before the House. But I desire to 
assure the hon. Member for Montgomery 
and others who support his Motion, that 
Ihave no undue prejudice against the 
introduction of the new system if on full 
inquiry it should be found desirable to 


adopt it; and if aCommittee of Inquiry 
should be appointed by this House 


another year, or another discussion 
should arise upon it, I, for one, shall be 
quite ready to approach the subject with 
an unbiassed and unprejudiced mind. 
Str GEORGE BOWYER: The sub- 
ject that has been brought forward this 
evening is one of considerable interest, 
and it has been put before the House in 
a series of speeches that have certainly 
afforded a great deal of valuable in- 
formation to those who have listened to 
the debate ; but I must say that I do not 
think either the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Motion, or the noble 
Lord who seconded it, have offered us any 
remedy for the evils which are said to 
exist. On the other hand, however, I 
think they have made out a case for 
inquiry; and I trust that HerMajesty’s 
Government will re-consider the decision 
they have expressed, and grant the in- 
quiry that is asked for into this subject. 
It has been suggested that there should 
be verbatim reports of our proceedings ; 
but, in my opinion, it would be impracti- 
cable to have verbatim reports except at 
very considerable inconvenience. We 
are told that in foreign countries verbatim 
reports are furnished of the proceedings 
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in the Houses of Legislature. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
has very truly said that in those coun- 
tries the debates are not so protracted 
as ours. A few years ago I was pre- 
sent at a sitting of the Italian Cham- 
ber. The Members met at 2 o’clock 
—they did not commence business till 
half-past 2—and at 6 o’clock the House 
was “‘up.”’ And in France the Legislative 
Chamber sits till dinner time—never 
after dinner—so that their sittings are 
much shorter than ours. But I will 
adduce another fact to show that the 
arguments in favour of verbatim report- 
ing are not admissible. In those foreign 
Parliaments of which I have spoken 
there is a tribune, and every Member 
who wishes to address the House must 
go to the tribune to speak. The conse- 
quence is that the debates which take 
place under these circumstances are of a 
much more formal character than ours, 
and they have none of that skirmishing 
we have here. All their speeches are 
set speeches, and very often they are 
written speeches, so that they are not 
nearly so voluminous as the speeches 
delivered here. My noble Friend (Lord 
Robert Montagu) has told us_ that 
these official reports would not be so 
voluminous as might at first be sup- 
posed; but, for my part, I certainly 
do feel considerable fear with re- 
gard to the enormous accumulation of 
the records of Parliament. If we are 
to have these verbatim reports, they will 
become so voluminous as to make them 
extremely cumbersome and practically 
useless. That, however, is no reason 
why an inquiry should not be made into 
the evils of the existing system; and I 
think it must be admitted that the 
present state of things is not altogether 
satisfactory. Last year I had a conver- 
sation with a member of that body, 
which I am sure we all respect—I mean 
the a in the Gallery—upon the 
imperfect nature of the reporting of our 
proceedings; for I remembered that, 
when I first came into Parliament, a 
good many years ago, the reporting of 
the speeches was very much better done 
than it is at present, and I asked why 
there had been such a falling off. His 
reply was—‘‘ We find that the reporting 
does not pay the proprietors of the news- 
papers; it is the advertisements that 
pay, and every column given to the 
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debates in Parliament is so much taken 
from the advertisements.” I said to 
him, that might be so from a commercial 
point of view, though I was inclined to 
question it; but that it seemed to me a 
rather low view for the Press to take, 
considering that they were called the 
leaders of public opinion, and the Fourth 
Estate of the Realm. I also said it 
would be an evil day for this country 
when the reports of the proceedings in 
this and the other House of Parliament 
ceased to excite any interest in the public 
mind. No doubt every Member of this 
House likes to see in the newspapers a 
good report of his speech, and I think 
he may be excused for feeling annoyed 
when, looking into the morning papers, 
he finds that the speech on which he had 
bestowed great pains, and which perhaps 
he considered a very learned one, has 
been reduced by the reporter to two or 
three lines. That, however, is a matter 
of little consequence, and I do not 
believe that hon. Members trouble 
themselves much about it; but I do 
think that, on Constitutional grounds, 
the people of this country have a right to 
know what their Representatives are 
doing and saying. And we may fairly 
suppose that when the Member for a 
great town makes a speech on a subject 
of importance to his constituents, and 
perhaps to the whole Kingdom, his con- 
stituents may want to know what he has 
said. Instead, however, of seeing the 
speech reported, they find only a few 
lines of it, unless he happens to be one 
of the fortunate occupants of the front 
benches, or one who has obtained a cer- 
tain amount of popularity or notoriety. 
That, I think, is a very important point 
to be considered, because the proceed- 
ings in Parliament ought to be set be- 
fore the whole Kingdom. When the 
great Berryer came over to this country, 
he remarked to Sir James Scarlett that 
our Courts of Law were very small. Sir 
James replied—‘‘Yes, they are very 
small, and very few people can be ad- 
mitted to hear what goes on there; but, 
through the newspapers, the proceed- 
ings are made known to the whole 
country the following morning.”’ That 
was a very great argument, and I 
think the same remark might apply to 
this and the other House. There is a 
Gallery for reporters, and the debates, 
when published, inform the country as 
to what is going on in Parliament. It 
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is important that those debates should 
be as ample as possible; and here I 
think we may reasonably make an ap- 
peal to the Press, through the same 
newspapers that report our proceedings. 
I will say nothing about advertisements, 
because that would be trenching too 
much upon the commercial question ; but 
I must say that I think less space might 
be given to trivial police cases, dreadful 
murders, and sensational matters. Some- 
times the most trivial police case is made 
the subject of a long paragraph in the 
newspapers. It is notorious that, during 
a part of last Session, the reports of the 
debates in this House were cut short and 
were scarcely reported at all, because of 
the Bravo case. The whole of the de- 
tails of that case were dished up and 
placed before the public, of whom a cer- 
tain class are interested in that kind of 
news; but I was sorry to see, for the 
sake of such details, the proceedings of - 
the Great Council of the nation cut so 
short. That is a matter which deserves 
the notice of the Press, and I trust they 
will take it into their consideration. But, 
even if the House should have an official 
report, it would be out of the question 
that everything said should be reported 
verbatim; it would not be practicable. 
There must be a selection; and what 
that selection should be, is a question 
which might very properly be referred 
to a Select Committee. The Committee 
would have to consider—first, what sys- 
tem of publication of reports would be 
desirable ; and, secondly, in what manner 
the reporting should be conducted. If 
they decide that a verbatim report is 
impracticable, they would have to con- 
sider how the selection of speeches 
should be made, and how their conden- 
sation could be carried out with pro- 
priety. Those are questions which, I 
think, this House of itself cannot con- 
sider, but which a Committee may pro- 
perly inquire into, with great advantage. 
Another question for them to consider 
is whether some, I would not say sub- 
vention, but some kind of indemnity, 
might not be given by the Government, 
or by Parliament, say to one newspaper 
on each side of politics, in order to 
enable the proprietors, without any 
pecuniary loss, to do more justice to the 
debates than they are able to do at pre- 
sent. All these things are, I think, 
worthy of consideration. Although I 
agree with much that has been said 
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against an official report, and entirely 
concur in the argument against a ver- 
batim report, I think a strong case has 
been made out for an inquiry. There- 
fore, if the hon. Member goes to a divi- 
sion, I shall certainly vote for his Motion. 

Mr. GREGORY: While I agree 
with a great deal that has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dodson), there is one part of his speech, 
and that the concluding part, to which 
I entertain some little demur. He 
seemed to think that we might do well 
to refer this question to a Select Com- 
mittee, but that the Committee should be 
appointed on another occasion. It ap- 
pears to me that a preliminary objection 
to this Motion is, that it is for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into a question which, as I take 
it, the House is competent now to decide 
for itself; for I think we have all the 
‘ information that we can possibly need ; 
and, so far as I can see, there is nothing 
to gain by aninquiry. We are, there- 
fore, in a position now to decide whether 
we shall have an official report, or not. 
With regard to the merits of the ques- 
tion, let us see what is proposed, and 


what is to be gained by the proposal. 
If the inquiry should terminate in the 
result contemplated by the promoters of 
it, I suppose some person, or a staff of 


persons, would be attached to this 
House, to report everything that takes 
place. That would involve both diffi- 
culty and expense. You may find persons 
very well qualified to take down every- 
thing that is said; but, of course, if you 
employ these persons, you must pay them 
very well for the duties they would have 
to perform. What is to be gained by 
their exertions, if soemployed? Now, we 
have at least three daily journals, which 
give us very able reports of our debates. 
Beyond that, we have Hansard, which, 
appearing after a certain interval, 
enables every hon. Member to make 
any necessary corrections in his speeches. 
It is true that the newspapers may not 
report the whole of the debates, but 
they give a very satisfactory purview of 
everything that passes in this House, 
and of all that the public can require to 
know of our proceedings. I, for one, 
am not in a position to have all I say to 
the House fully reported. I am satis- 
fied with what I see given in the news- 
papers; and I confess that I am asto- 
nished when I read those papers the next 
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morning, to find how well any observa- 
tions of mine appear in their columns. 
Sometimes after I have ventured to 
address the House, a sort of cold shud- 
der comes over me, and I am curious 
to know how my remarks appear in 
the morning papers; but, to my sur- 
prise, I find that they really sound some- 
thing like common sense. As long as 
that is the case, I do not think we re- 
quire any official report. But suppose we 
have an official report, how is it to be 
conducted ? It must be an accurate one; 
it must report every word that is said; 
because, if it does not, every hon. Gen- 
tleman who is not accurately reported 
would have a right to complain that that 
was not an official report. But, ifevery 
word that is said be faithfully reported, 
with all our interpolations, all our long 
parentheses, and all our repetitions, how 
would we look then? Again, who 
would read this report? It could only 
appear in the official journal, after every- 
body had read quite enough of the 
debates as reported in the daily news- 
papers. Inall probability, these official 
reports would not be perused at all. It 
would be absurd to suppose that any 
such report would obtain a public circu- 
lation, comparable with that of the news- 
papers. So long as we have Hansard, 
every hon. Gentleman can have an 
aed of revising his speeches 
before they appear in that record. The 
report of any observations he may 
address here to his constituents he can 
also correct from his own record of what 
he has said, and he may appeal to that 
record afterwards, if necessary. The 
hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) has 
quoted an observation of Lord West- 
bury, made at the time printing was 
introduced into the Court of Chancery. 
The hon. and learned Member said 
Lord Westbury advocated it, because 
it would prevent persons from print- 
ing nonsense; but I venture to say 
that the analogy does not apply in the 
present instance, because no printing of 
debates would prevent people from 
speaking nonsense. There is a broad 
distinction between printing under your 
own correction, and having what you 
have said printed for you. I think a 
Select Committee is notrequired for these 


reasons—that an official report of our 


proceedings would not answer the pur- 
pose we contemplate, and that we have 
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already opportunities afforded to us of 
correcting inaccuracies in the newspaper 
report of any observations we may make. 
I do trust, therefore, that the House will 
not assent to the Motion. 

Mr. WHALLEY: The hon. Member 
for North Werwickshire, who has added 
to this debate so much information and 
force of argiment, concurred with the 
late Mr. Spooner in requesting me to 
take up the Maynooth question; and I 
remember, Sir, very well—— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg leave to 
say that I never alluded to the subject. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I remember very 
well that, on one occasion, one of the 
difficulties, which the hon. Member was 
so good as to point out, was this—I 
might fully rely upon it, he said, that 
all the prospects of ambition which I 
might have of a Parliamentary or poli- 
tical character would be very seriously 
imperilled, and that, in fact, I could 
scarcely hope to continue a Member of 
this House, or to show my face any- 
where, after taking up that difficult and 
perilous question, unless I adopted the 
same plan which the hon. Member had 
tried, and in which, if I remember 
rightly, he had failed to find satisfac- 
tion—namely, the plan of employing a 
special reporter in the Gallery to protect 
hi 


m. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg leave to 
state that the hon. Member is attributing 
to me that which I have no recollection 
of, and which I never spoke in this 
House. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I do not say that 
the hon. Member spoke it in this House. 
He need not be apprehensive that I 
am going to say anything that may 
cause him to lose his temper, or at 
which he may take offence. I have to 
apologize to the House for bringing 
forward my own personal experience. 
Passing over the general question, that 
has been so ably introduced by my 
hon. Friend, and so fully argued by 
other hon. Members. I may, after 25 
years’ experience, be permitted to speak 
on behalf of an unfortunate, and it may 
perhaps be a small, number of Members 
of this House—I mean the independent 
Members—who may be constrained by 
weakness or love of their country to 
take up subjects that are unpopular— 
subjects that expose them to those writers 
in the Gallery and in the Press to 


whom the hon. Member for Galway 
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(Mr. Mitchell Henry) has referred, 

who think it profitable to trade in sen- 

sational pictures and representations. 

I speak on behalf of those Mem- 

bers, who are worthy the consideration 

of the House. They cannot do much 
harm. I do not know that I am a re- 

markable example of doing much harm. 

I have no doubt occupied some portion 
of the time of the House; but I have 

continued to sit here for a long time, 

and my experience has been this—that 
the words of the hon. Members who 
preceded me have been very fully veri- 
fied, and I have felt my utter helpless- 
ness with regard to the fulness or accu- 
racy of the reports, or otherwise. All 
my attempts to carry out the suggestion 
of obtaining special reports have been 
counteracted by gentlemen in the Gal- 
lery, who have rivalled hon. Members 
in their hilarity or objections to the 
views which I have expressed. My 
experience has been this—that in eight 
or nine contested elections in which I 
have been engaged, I have obtained a 
larger majority each time than before. 
And how has this result been obtained ? 
By my friends taking from newspapers 
extracts from what I have been supposed 
to have said or done, and exhibiting 
those extracts, which contained all 
manner of absurdities, and placarding 
them, and asking my opponents, is this 
a true picture or not? My friends who 
have taken this course have assisted me 
by collecting the abuse and ridicule 
and misrepresentations to which I have 
been subjected, and in various other 
modes to which the hon. Member for 
Galway has referred, and of which he 
has only had a small share. I am not 
complaining of this. Not at all, for I 
may say that it has been the making of 
me. Not being satisfied merely with 
such misrepresentations, I have been 
called a Jesuit in disguise, and a news- 
paper was established in which it was 
stated that I was a Jesuit in disguise. 
I am not complaining of that; but I 
speak on behalf of Members who may 
be disposed to take up questions in this 
Housethatdo not for the moment findsuch * 
an amount of favour with the House or 
the country as to control those gentlemen 
who represent the public in the Gallery ; 

and, on behalf of this class of Members, 

I most cordially support the Motion for 

inquiry which has been proposed by my 

hon. and gallant Friend. I may men- 
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tion that last Session I gave Notice of 
a Motion on this subject, and am very 
thankful that it has been taken up by 
my hon. Friend, who has done full jus- 
tice to it; and I think the Government 
have had sufficient information placed 
before them to justify them in bringing 
the matter before a Select Committee, 
if not before the House. I will not 
trespass further on thé attention of the 
House than to repeat that I speak on 
behalf of those Members who, under 
the pressure of their own convictions of 
what is right and just, may be disposed 
to take up questions which receive no 
favour from the House or the country, 
and which expose them to ridicule and 
to unfair remarks on the part of gentle- 
men who choose to make such misrepre- 
sentations as they think fit. Leaving 
myself out of the matter, I cordially 
support the Motion for inquiry. I may 
add one word more. There may be some 
matters which are not regarded with 
any great favour; but it is right that 
those who take up such questions should 
be able to speak upon them, should be 
able, like the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, to refer to or correct the 
report of what they have said or done. I 
do not say a word against the gentlemen 
in the Gallery. I have no doubt that 
those to whom I allude are amongst the 
most conscientious—I mean those gen- 
tlemen who profess the Roman Catholic 
religion. Itis a matter of fact and of 
common rumour 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must recall the 
hon. Member to the Question before 
the House, and remind him that he is 
wandering from it. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I consider the 
subject before the House a proper one 
for the consideration of a Committee, 
and therefore will give the Motion my 
support. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I think that the 
discussion which has taken place fully 
demonstrates the necessity of appointing 
a Committee to inquire into this matter. 
Every journalist who has been listening 
to the debate must have smiled at the 
‘ objections which have been urged against 
the proposal, and must have thought 
that if a Committee were appointed wit- 
nesses could be called who would easily 
throw a little light on thesubject. The re- 
presentations which have been madeshow 
that great misapprehensions exist on the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) says 
that one of the great objections to the 
scheme of official reports is that Mem- 
bers would be allowed to write out, 
correct, or fill in their speeches. Now, 
it is well known that any Member who 
wants to fairly correct his speech can 
do so in Hansard. Again, it is urged 
that Members would speak‘against time, 
and prose away in the House for the 
purpose of obtaining publicity. But 
that objection is answered by the in- 
quiry— What paper would care to report 
the nonsense which is sometimes thus 
spoken in this House? I deny entirely 
that there is not a middle course between 
the two extremes. The object of having 
any report is one or other of these two: 
—tThe first is, the usefulness of publicity 
for the information of the country. But 
there is another, and that is the useful- 
ness of having an official record of the 
proceedings of the House. Perhaps it 
might shorten the debate if we were to 
recognize the essential difference of these 
two branches of the subject. They are 
entirely distinct. Up to this time you 
have been beholden to the Press for 
doing that for you which in every other 
country an Assembly has to do for itself, 
and it is impossible any longer to har- 
monize the two things. Let us not rail 
at the newspaper Press, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford did, on 
the high moral duties of editing. Editors 
know their own business well. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: { certainly 
did not rail at the Press. On the con- 
trary, I spoke respectfully of it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I was merely re- 
ferring to the excellent moral lecture 
delivered by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman on the Bravo case. Is it wise 
that a Bravo case should deprive the 
public of the advantage of reading the 
speeches made in this House? Now, 
with respect to reporting in this House. 
How had it arisen? At first the whole 
object of the House was to conceal from 
the public what transpired within the 
walls of the Assembly. The fact is known 
to every reader of history that there was 
a struggle to prevent the Crown from ob- 
taining any knowledge of the debates. 
You have perpetuated the ancient sys- 
tem in theory down to the present hour. 
At first a reporter in some part of the 
House furtively jotted down what took 
place. From such a beginning, reporting 
in the Gallery has developed itself into a 
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regular system. But it is by accident 
that you have been able to compile from 
these reports the excellent record which 
you find in Hansard. Now, I ask the 
House, would it wish to be without the 
record you have in Hansard? How do 
you propose to perpetuate it? Suppos- 
ing you were told by Mr. Hansard—‘ I 
must have a subvention—I have not the 
resources which I had formerly’’—will 
you not be brought face to face with the 
difficulty of providing yourself with some 
record of the debates? I said there 
might be a middle course. I am not 
going to suggest it. I have heard that 
the proprietor of one of the large news- 
supply agencies has said that he is pre- 
pared to lay a scheme before a Com- 
mittee of the House by which, taking 
the space at your disposal, a very ade- 
quate report, sufficient for all purposes, 
could be secured to you and also to the 
newspapers in the country. I will indi- 
cate how the present system is working. 
What happens in the case of the Dublin 
newspapers? They are not admitted 
into the Gallery. No Irish journal is 
admitted into the Gallery. No pro- 
vincial British journal is admitted into 
the Gallery, except through the staff 
of one or other of the London papers. 
What is the result? An Irish journal 
applies to some London newspaper 
staff, and says— ‘‘ We want to have 
the Irish Business reported at greater 
length than it is given in the English 
papers,” and the proprietor supplies him 
with that. Now, I believe it would be 
possible to adopt a middle course ; and, 
without committing ourselves to tho 
hazard of official verbatim reports, to 
have combination of reporting power in 
the Gallery, so that any newspaper that 
wanted full or verbatim reports could 
have them, and the newspapers which 
desired to have summaries could have 
them. I submit to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the matter might be 
more usefully discussed across the table 
of a Committee-room than on the floor 
of this House. It may be said—“ Let the 
present system go on—the man who is 
worth reporting will be reported.” That 
may be exceedingly pleasant for some 
hon. Members. It may be very pleasant 
for those who have attained great emi- 
nence, and may be agreeable to those 
hon. Members who have their speeches 
in their pockets. Now, I have never 
delivered a sentence in this House that 
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I had written beforehand, and I can 
say I have been as fully reported in 
the Press as I cared to be reported ; 
and I can say that, speaking as I gene- 
rally do for my audience, and not for the 
public outside, I do not care to be re- 
ported very often when I am reported. 
If you choose to give some further con- 
sideration to this matter, and to have a 
little confidence in what can be done by 
the newspaper Press, I am sure you will 
find a practical solution of this question 
which seems to you so difficult. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I will 
detain the House very shortly. I con- 
fess I think there has been enough feel- 
ing shown on both sides of the House 
to make the Government consider whe- 
ther they will not allow an inquiry. 
But I hope my hon. Friend who 
brought forward this Motion will con- 
sent to accept the suggestion made by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), supported, 
as it is, by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
and put his Motion into more general 
terms than it stands at present. The 
Motion now stands— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the expediency of providing official re- 
ports of the debates of this House.” 

That certainly would rather indicate that 
the opinion of the House is that there 
should be such an official report; and I do 
not think my hon. Friend means to con- 
vey that impression. The suggestion of 
my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. Glad- 
stone) is—‘‘ That a Committee should 
be appointed to consider the present 
mode of reporting the debates in this 
House, and whether any improvement 
of method or detail is desirable ;’’ and I 
would venture to move that as an Amend- 
ment. I wish to allude for a moment 
to what has been said by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Dodson), who ended a very able 
speech against the Motion by saying 
that there may be ground for inquiry, 
not this year, but next; and that he 
hoped that meanwhile the Government 
would endeavour to obtain some infor- 
mation. Now, I am of opinion that the 
information we want can be very easily 
obtained this year. My experience is, 
that if information is wanted upon a 
matter, it is as well to appoint a Com- 
mittee at once, and not to trust to any 
Government to obtain it. If a Com- 
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mittee were appointed, it possibly might 
not be able to make a full report this 
year ; but it could be re-appointed next 
year, and we should have the great ad- 
vantage that we should not have to 
wait another year before we set to work 
to obtain any information. I quite agree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) that the 
information wanted could very easily 
be obtained. There would be witnesses 
forthcoming who could report as to 
what is done in the colonies and foreign 
countries. But while saying that I 
should be glad to vote for the Motion 
thus worded, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say that I should not wish 
in any way to commit myself to the 
conclusion that we should be better off 
with an official report, and I imagine 
that a great many would be willing to 
vote for the inquiry who would entertain 
very much the same feeling that I do. 
If a considerable minority of the House 
think it their duty to say that they con- 
sider there ought to be further inquiry 
on this question of reporting—if they 
have their doubts at the present time 
whether it is done in the best possible 
manner—I think the fact that a con- 
siderable and substantial minority holds 
that opinion ought to be an argument 
with the Government to induce them to 
allow their wishes. Coming to the 
question itself, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say a word or two about it. 
I think if our object is really to get to 
know what Members say, I do not very 
well see how we can avoid a verbatim 
report; and I am quite sure of this— 
that, if you had a verbatim report one 
year, there would be a large majority 
of the House who would be against 
a verbatim report the next. I am 
quite sure I myself should be only 
too thankful to get the House to 
re-consider any system by which every 
word I said was to be reported and 
read outside. I think we owe a 
great deal to the reporters, not only for 
what they put in, but for what they 
leave out. But leaving that part of the 
question, we must consider what are 
the objects of reports. These appear to 





me to be two-fold. One of these is that 
there should be a record of what is 
said; and no doubt that is important. 
But the other, which is to my mind of 
more importance still, is that the coun- 
try should know immediately after our 
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debates what has been the result, what 
has been the very general feeling, and 
what has been said in addressing the 
House. These appear to me the impor- 
tant and most essential matters; and if 
anything that we do, or anything which 
may happen in the country, would pre- 
vent the country from being in the 
closest possible sympathy with the House 
of Commons, I am convinced it will 
be a bad thing for representative insti- 
tutions generally, and for the House of 
Commons in particular. I hope if a 
Committee is appointed it will not merely 
consider the advantages of a record, 
because these advantages are now really 
obtained by Hansard’s Debates. I think 
very few Members can feel that there is 
any real deficiency in that matter. By 
reference to Hansard we can really find 
out what has been said in any debate of 
importance. I hope the Committee will 
bear in mind that it is most advisable 
not to make any suggestion which will 
make it less likely that there will be 
that sympathy between the country and 
the House. The reason I make that 
remark is—it is quite possible I may be 
wrong in the supposition—that I think 
it is quite likely that an official report 
would tend to prevent that sympathy. 
I am inclined to imagine that those 
newspapers who at this moment, at 
perhaps some sacrifice to themselves, 
give a very considerable report of 
our proceedings would consiier whe- 
ther it would be to their advantage 
to continue as now if a report was to be 
published of what was said within two or 
three days. It was said that there should 
be a newspaper containing nothing but 
verbatim reports, and that they should 
appear almost immediately. But who 
would take in that newspaper? My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) said it 
was a great misfortune that we had to 
compete with the Bravo case; butI say 
that, upon the whole, it is far better that 
the report of the proceedings in this 
House should come before the public 
furnished by those whose duty it is to 
give information, and that it should com- 
pete with everything else of interest—that 
our debates should appear side by side 
with other matters both of less and more 
importance, so that the readers through- 
out the country when they take up 4 
paper from which to get what interests 
them will find the debates i. the House 
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of Commons amongst that. You may 
depend upon it we should gain nothing 
by having a newspaper to ourselves, as 
only a limited number of people would 
take in that newspaper. What we want 
is, that the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion should give our debates to the 
country. My opinion is that it would be 
a very bad thing for England if the great 
reading population ceased to take an 
interest in the debates of the House of 
Commons. I have very little fear of 
that; but what I am sure of is this—that 
whether they do or do not does not 
depend upon any recommendations we 
may make, or by any sort of means by 
which we try to get a report for ourselves, 
but upon what we say and do, and 
probably a great deal more upon what 
we do than the manner in which we say 
it. Probably there is sufficient interest 
in the matter and sufficient doubt 
whether the present system is the best, 
that the Government will permit this 
Committee to be appointed. I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend is pre- 
pared to accept as a substitute the 
Amendment which I have already an- 
nounced my willingness to move. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposed 
Amendment cannot be put unless the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Montgomery is by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY: I beg, 
Sir, to ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment, and to accept in substitution that 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has last 
addressed us. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the Rules 
of the House preclude me from moving 
this Amendment, perhaps the House 
will allow me to read it again. It is— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the present mode of reporting the 
debates in this House, and whether any im- 
provement in method or details is desirable.’ 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Mr. 
Speaker, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
seems to me almost conclusive against 
the Motion. In regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposed change of 
Motion, we are in this difficulty — the 
discussion has gone on during the 
whole time I have been present upon 
the question of official reporting; and 
by official reporting I understand it is 
meant that the House of Commons 
should take it out of the hands of the 
public, and at some time or other take it 
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into its own hands. That is what I en- 
tirely object to. I do not think the time 
has come for any such proceeding as 
that. It is quite admitted that if the 
object of reporting is to be for the 
benefit of the public, then, as in every 
other case, if the public makes a de- 
mand the supply will follow. I am 
quite satisfied, from the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), 
that that supply is being brought about 
for the public; and I cannot help think- 
ing from all I see that we should do 
well to leave the matter in the hands of 
those who understand it so well—the 
journalists who do it for their own inte- 
rests and who understand what the pub- 
lic wants. The House does not so well 
understand the matter, and, if the House 
does not understand it, I am quite sure 
a Select Committee will not. When I 
heard some of the proposals which have 
been made to - night, I have certainly 
been startled at the new duties which it 
is proposed to inflict upon Members of 
this House. My noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland has pro- 
posed that a select number of hon. Gen- 
tlemen shall remain in the House all 
night to revise and correct Members’ 
speeches. 

Lorp ESLINGTON: I said ‘be re- 
sponsible for the authenticity of the re- 
cord. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Very 
well, I will take it in the noble Lord’s 
own words. If they are to be respon- 
sible for the authenticity of the record, 
they must be present in the House when 
the speech is made, and that would be 
an intolerable infliction. I have great 
respect for my brother Members; but I 
must say that the perpetual sitting in 
the House would be an incubation more 
trying than anything which could be in- 
flicted upon any Member, and would pro- 
duce nothing valuable. Ifyou are to have 
a certain number of Gentlemen who are 
to be‘responsible for the record of the 
speeches, they must hear them; and, if 
they are to hear them, they will get into 
such a state of confusion at the end of 
the evening as to be incapable of any 
recollection. If the object be for the 
public, for my own part I think everyone 
will agree that the public should supply 
themselves ; but, if it be for the benefit of 
Members, why should not the Members 
supply themselves? One hon. Member 
said what seems to me an extraordinary 
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thing, and that is that hon. Members 
have a right to preserve their speeches. 
I quite agree that they have; but 
I am not quite sure that they have 
a right to preserve them at the ex- 
pense of the country. I do not see 
why any hon. Member who thinks he 
is not reported in the newspapers 
should not himself report his speeches, 
and stand or fall by the report so 
reported. I want to know whether it is 
in the interest of the House that the 
people should take the wheat and the 
chaff and mix them all up together, so 
that one would wish to get rid of the 
whole of it rather than to be obliged to 
sift everything that was said in order 
to obtain what is useful. I have 
heard that upon one occasion, even 
within this year, one Member of the 
House spoke 47 times in the course of 
one evening. With every respect for that 
hon. Member’s ingenuity and ability, I 
cannot help thinking that a good many 
of those speeches must have contained 
repetitions. And all of this is to be 
taken down and published in volumes 
which are, I will not say to adorn, but 
to encumber the shelves of our libraries, 
and all this for the benefit of the pub- 
lic; for so far as the Members of this 
House are concerned, I think I speak 
for the great majority when I say 
they do not want the infliction. This 
farrago is not like wine which will im- 
prove by keeping, and we hold that it is 
much better that much should perish 
and be forgotten. The dignity of the 
House of Commons will be far better 
preserved by what is recorded by the 
newspaper Press of a debate of that 
kind, or what is preserved of it in 
Ffansard, than if you record it in im- 
perishable characters in volumes for 
which the House of Commons is re- 
sponsible, and which would involve its 
honour, credit, and respectability. With 
regard to other countries, I, of course, 
speak with diffidence on the subject. I 
cannot help saying, however, when I look 
to the newspaper Press of other countries, 
it is of a totally different character from 
the Press of ourown. The Press of other 
countries does not profess to give a re- 
cord of the proceedings of its Legislature 
with the fulness which is given by the 
Press of this country. I would ask any 
hon. Member this question — Let him 
recall his mind to any debate on an in- 
teresting subject during the time he has 
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been a Member of this House, and let 
him ask himself whether, in the papers 
of the highest character and respecta- 
bility in this country, he has not 
found such a record of that debate as to 
give the reader a full impression of what 
has taken place in the House, without 
encumbering it with the unnecessary 
remarks which may have been thrown 
in by Members, but which the repor- 
ters have very properly omitted? The 
country and the House are sufficientiy 
informed by the Press, and nothing 
more need be done for the benefit 
of the public. Hon. Members, by a 
note to the editor, have every opportu- 
nity afforded them of correcting their 
speeches; and considering the number of 
references that are made to Hansard, it 
is very rarely indeed that the records 
there collected are disputed by Members 
of this House. That being so, I believe 
that the public have every security they 
require, and that there is no demand for 
a more complete record of the proceed- 
ings of this House than that which the 
newspapers at present supply. If any- 
thing more be required, I believe it 
would be found in the direction indicated 
by the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) in a recordin which the House 
should have no interest, and over which 
it should have no control. With an ex- 
traneous record furnished in that way I 
believe the public would be satisfied, and 
that the Members of this House would 
receive full justice from it. 

Mr. SANDFORD: I have heard with 
the greatest pain and the greatest regret 
the speech of my right hon. Friend who 
has just sat down. I have heard it with 
the greatest pain and the greatest regret, 
because if one class of men more than 
any other ought to be the guardians of 
the dignity of this House it is Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. My right hon. Friend, 
however, has addressed his arguments 
against one point, and against one point 
only—and that is against official report- 
ing. He has not said a single word in 
reference to the Amendment suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
I am desirous, therefore, of point- 
ing out that it is in the power of 
the Press at present, by caricaturing 
the debates in this House, or by sup- 
pressing the reports of the proceed- 
ings which take place in the House, to 
destroy entirely the influence of the 
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House in the country. If, then, any set 
of men more than another ought to be 
jealous of the honour and dignity of this 
House it is Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
it is they who ought to make provision 
that the speeches delivered in this House 
are taken im extenso. My right hon. 
Friend has said that on all occasions of 
interest an accurate report is given of 
the proceedings of this House; but, in 
the case of the two papers which profess 
to report the proceedings of the House 
on all important debates, the reports of 
many of the speeches are confined to a 
few lines, so that it is impossible to 
obtain a faithful report of all that takes 
place in this House. Now, I will say 
this—that while you open that Gallery 
to reporters from the newspapers, you 
should take care, at all events, that the 
debates are faithfully reported; and I 
would ask, if it is right or proper that 
those newspapers which do faithfully 
report the debates should be represented 
in the Gallery in just the same propor- 
tion as those who do not? I do not pro- 
pose any particular plan for altering or 
remedying this evil and for securing 
more faithful reports; but I do say that 
the system of reporting may be amended 
—and I say further, that the best and 
fairest way of arriving at what that 
amendment should be is by appointing 
a Committee of this House to consider 
the variety of plans which may be sug- 
gested, and reporting to this House. By 
this means I think we should be able to 
obtain more faithful and accurate reports 
in future. 

Mr. BUTT: I think it will be quite 
in vain for us to disguise from ourselves 
that, whether in the original form or in 
the Amendment which has been sug- 
gested, it is directed towards official re- 
porting. Now, I confess that I have had 
the strongest prejudices against official 
reporting ; but those prejudices have by 
observation in this House and by long 
consideration been removed, and I do 
not believe that we shall ever do justice 
either to this House or to our consti- 
tuents unless we adopt the system of 
official reports. It is the natural sup- 
plement of the great change that has 
taken place since the proceedings of this 
House were private and secret. There 
was a time when it was a breach of pri- 
vilege to report the proceedings of this 
House. AL that is changed now, and 
this House was forced, many years ago, 
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by the gradual progressof public opinion’ 
to submit to unauthorized reports of its 
proceedings being given to the public. 
That is the decision which has now been 
arrived at—namely, that every Member 
who now speaks to this House is no 
longer speaking as the Member of a 
private assembly irresponsible to public 
opinion, but that for his speech and even 
for his acts he is responsible to his con- 
stituents, and that the public have a 
right to be informed as to the nature of 
those speeches and of those acts. I 
believe that the publication of official 
reports would be the natural consumma- 
tion of such a state of things. Let me 
now ask for the attention of the House 
while I call attention for a moment to 
the great change which has taken place. 
I believe there was a time when the 
debates in this House guided public 
opinion. I believe now that our debates 
have no influence on public opinion, or 
if they have any at all it is but very 
little. They may have in some cases, 
and that they may have in some ques- 
tions is an argument, I think, in favour 
of the Motion. I am afraid that our 
debates in general, instead of guiding 
public opinion, are but the register of 
public opinion formed outside. In some 
respects the newspapers have taken the 
place of debates in this House. When 
attempts have been made to influence 
public opinion, it has been found that 
it is influenced more largely by pam- 
phlets published with the authority of 
great names than by debates in this 
House. But, still, I think it is an unfor- 
tunate thing that our debates should lose 
their control over public opinion. Why, 
let me ask, did they lose their control 
over public opinion? Even in the best 
reports of the debates of this House— 
those which appear in the most influen- 
tial and powerful journals, and those in 
which our proceedings are most accu- 
rately reported—some of the leading 
Members of the House are sufficiently 
reported; but the power which this 
House possesses in controlling the action 
of the leading Members of the Govern- 
ment, and the opinions of the great mass 
of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, are not reported. I am sure, for 
myself, that I should be glad if what I 
say on many occasions were not reported, 
or, at any rate, that it were put into 
better shape by the reporters ; but, still, 
I think my constituents have a right to 
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take in this House. They have a right 
to know if I talk good English, or if I 
am in the habit of disgracing them 
by idle Amendments. Now, I ven- 
ture to say that upon all these 
questions, which constitute the real life 
of this House, the reports in Zhe Times— 
and they are the best reports we have— 
convey no more information to my con- 
stituents in Limerick of what I do in 
this House than if they were never pub- 
lished at all. Therefore, I say that to 
complete that great triumph of public 
opinion which forced the House to make 
its proceedings public, we must come to 
official reports. Of course, these official 
reports must contain only the speeches 
as they were delivered. I, for one, 
would strongly deprecate any inter- 
ference on the part of any Member of 
the House with an official report. I 
would never for a moment advocate that 
we should have reports of unspoken 
speeches. Unfortunately, we have re- 
ports of unspoken speeches in Ireland ; 
and we have a totally false idea conveyed 
to the Irish people of what their Repre- 
sentatives do in this House. Would 
official reports interfere with the present 
system of reporting? Not in the least. 
Suppose, Sir, there were a staff of official 
reporters under your nominal direction. 
I use the term ‘‘nominal,’’ because I 
should be sorry to add in the smallest 
degree to the enormous labours which 
you have to perform. The preservation 
of your health and strength is a most 
important matter to the entire body of 
the House, and that would not be ac- 
complished by adding to the multifarious 
duties which you are required to under- 
take at the present moment. For some 
years you have presided over our delibe- 
rations with great impartiality and with 
perfect dignity, and I would never for a 
moment wish to endanger your health 
and strength more than by requiring you 
nominally to superintend the production 
of an official report of the debates, ex- 
cept you were called upon for your opi- 
nion, to direct and guide us in the last 
resort. But, Sir, if we had official re- 
ports they would be of such a character 
that no Member of the House would be 
able to interfere with them. There are 
reporters—and I have sometimes been 
reported by them myself—to whoseverbal 
accuracy 1 would not take the slightest 
exception. And I would ask why in an 
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official report every man’s speech, whe- 
ther it may be wise or unwise, foolish or 
absurd, should not be reported ? I think 
it is an object that the constituents 
should know when a man makes a foolish 
and absurd speech. It is just as much 
an object to a constituency to know that, 
as it is when a Member makes a wise 
and prudent speech. They ought to be 
able to form a judgment upon the cha- 
racter of the speech for themselves by 
being able to turn to a full report of all 
that passes in this House. I appeal 
confidently to every Member of the 
House, whether the reports in the public 
papers do convey fully what passes in 
this House? They may tell them that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War has made a speech with that 
ae which always distinguishes him; 

ut that is not what tells the public the 
opinion of this House. What tells the 
opinion of the House is when men rise 
below the Gangway on either side and 
speak. Their speeches ought to be 
weighed with the speeches of the great 
men of the House. Unfortunately, they 
are not given in the newspapers; and the 
whole effect of your present system of 
reporting is to give undue advantage to 
men who hold an official position in the 
House. What would be the effect of 
adopting an official system of reporting? 
It does not follow that a single member 
of the present body of reporters—who, I 
admit, give the substance of our speeches 
with wonderful accuracy, and who re- 
portthem also with great fairness—would 
be interfered with. But we should have 
an official set of reporters who would 
produce our speeches as those of America 
do the speeches of the Legislature there, 
with this exception—that the speeches, 
when once delivered, would not be 
touched by any Member of this House. 
If an hon. Member found it necessary to 
find fault with the report of his speech, 
it would be necessary for him to call at- 
tention to it in some other way—but let 
the speech, as taken by the reporter, 
be given. Suppose, for instance, that 
there is a question under the consi- 
deration of the House which affects 
the navigation of the Shannon. That 
would be a question of the most vital 
interest to my constituents, and they 
would look forward with interest to the 
report of any local speech that might be 
made. But how are they to get it, 
unless the Limerick papers are to send 
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over a reporter specially? And if they 
did so send him, he would be unable to 
obtain a place in the Gallery ; they would 
have no means of knowing what I or 
any other local Member said, or what 
we did. There are many other cases in 
which it is of vital moment to hon. 
Members and to the House that the 
constituencies should know everything 
that has been said. But the Press at 
this moment does not give this, interest- 
ing as their reports are. Then I say 
that the records of the opinions of this 
House are for history a matter of vital 
moment. What we say here is not 
what is said by a few men, but what is 
said by the great mass of the Members 
of the House, and it constitutes the his- 
tory of our own generation. At present, 
there is no record upon which that his- 
tory can be based. There is nothing 
you can turn to in order to find a record 
of the complete opinions of the House. 
Where can you find a record of the 
opinions of this House at the time of 
the last Reform Bill, or at the time of 
the passing of the Irish Church Bill? 
We ought, I say, to provide such a re- 
cord for the future. For these reasons, 
I shall give my vote for the Motion. At 
the same time, I admit that it does not 
go quite as far as I think it ought to 
go. It goes simply for inquiry. Is 
there any harm in inquiry? Is there 
any reason why we should not inquire 
into the system of reporting which now 
prevails in this House? Does the pre- 
sent system really convey to the country 
sufficient information to enable the 
people to judge of the proceedings of 
this House; and, if not, how are we to 
convey to posterity a record of debates, 
when, say, the discussion of this evening 
shall have become a matter of history ? 
Official reporting would give us a record 
which every country newspaper would 
use, and which could be referred to 
hereafter as an authentic record of what 
every man has said. By it our chil- 
dren would know all that has been 
uttered in this House upon every occa- 
sion. No doubt, the circumstances of 
the times have a great deal changed of 
late years. A great deal of Business is 
now transacted in this House at a time 
when the ordinary papers cannot report 
it. How many discussions have we had 
in this House after 1 o’clock in the 
morning, when the gentlemen in the 
Gallery do not take our speeches down 
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because they know it would be useless. 
I firmly believe that on many occasions, 
if the debates which occur after that 
hour had been reported, the opinion of 
the country as to the result arrived at 
would have been materially altered. 
There are some cases in which it is ne- 
cessary to carry on our proceedings in 
the small hours of the morning, and 
that is a portion of our proceedings 
to which the ordinary reporting of the 
newspapers cannot apply. Ought it, 
then, to be done in secret? I say that 
if we are to provide for the publicity of 
our debates, we must at once come to 
the determination that as soon as the 
ordinary reporters find it necessary to 
stop their reports, we should have offi- 
cial reporters to continue the debates. 
For these reasons, I earnestly hope that 
the House, following the example of 
every representative institution that I 
believe now exists in the world, will as- 
sent to an inquiry into the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case. If that be done, 
I believe that, without unduly indulging 
our own vanity or trenching upon the 
privileges of the newspaper Press, we 
shall be able to provide a full and ac- 
curate report of our debates, in a man- 
ner that will be satisfactory not only to 
the Members of this House, but to the 
country at large. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the subject has been very fully de- 
bated, for a considerable time, and there 
are only one or two observations which 
I wish to make to the House before the 
discussion concludes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, who very lately addressed the 
House, did not advert—and perhaps he 
was justified in not doing so—to an 
irregular conversation that took place 
between my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Montgo- 
mery(Mr. Hanbury-Tracy). Much of the 
support which my hon. Friend has re- 
ceived in the course of the evening has 
been given to him in a qualified sense. 
My hon. Friend’s Motion, and still more 
his speech, showed that his own opinions 
were in favour of a verbatim official 
report. That is a proposal which has 
been received with favour by some; but 
it has met with by no means general 
acceptance even by hon. Members who 
are prepared to support the Motion for 
a Select Committee. My right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Bradford sug- 
gested to my hon. Friend that he should 
amend his Motion, so far as the reference 
to the Committee is concerned, by some 
words which he suggested. According 
to the Rules of the House, it would be 
impossible to amend the Motion, unless 
with the permission of the House the 
original Motion were withdrawn. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Montgomery 
intimated, before the Secretary for War 
rose, that he was quite willing, with the 
consent of the House, to withdraw his 
original Motion and substitute an 
amended one in accordance with the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War has not 
taken any notice of what passed, and the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed his 
speech entirely against the system of 
official reporting. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I said 
that I did not think the House of Com- 
mons should take into its own hands 
what I thought ought to be left entirely 
to private enterprise. I certainly meant 
to oppose both Motions. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I thought that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was directed only against 
official verbatim reporting. As far as 
my own opinion goes, I am as much op- 
posed to official verbatim reporting as 
any hon. Member of this House. I may 
be wrong; but I have a great fear and a 
great suspicion that a verbatim report 
would encourage what I consider to be 
one of the greatest grievances under 
which we in this House labour—namely, 
a superfluity of speaking. I may be 
entirely wrong. Some Members seem 
to think that the dread of seeing every 
word uttered correctly reported, in an 
official shape, would act as a check upon 
hon. Members. I must say that I doubt 
that, and I fear that the grievance under 
which we labour would be increased 
rather than diminished. But there are 
many things which a Committee could 
inquire into besides the expediency of 
adopting an official verbatim report. 
There are undoubtedly two subjects of 
complaint which have been brought 
prominently forward in this debate, and 
they are two subjects which I think are 
quite capable of amendment if a little 
consideration were given tothem. What 
are they? The first is this—It is uni- 
versally admitted that the reports in the 
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newspapers, by which now, and by which 
whatever happens, our debates must be 
chiefly known to the country, are not as 
full and as correct as they were a few 
years ago, and that what passes in Par- 
liament is not known as fully by the 
public as it was formerly considered 
desirable it should be known. Possibly 
this may be a subject of complaint which 
is not capable of remedy. If the public 
do not care to know what passes in the 
House, possibly no alteration which the 
Committee might recommend would be 
able to remedy that grievance, and the 
only remedy may lie in the House itself, 
in the alteration of the character of its 
debates. But I think a great deal has 
been said to-night which tends to show 
that there are many debates which, al- 
though not interesting to the whole of 
the newspaper-reading public, are never- 
theless interesting to some distinct and 
appreciable portion of the people. There 
are subjects which, if they are not inte- 
resting to the readers of the London news- 
papers, may be very interesting to the 
readers of country newspapers. If the 
House will compare the number of places 
available in the Reporters’ Gallery with 
the number of newspapers which exist 
throughout the country, they must at 
once see that it must be a difficult sub- 
ject indeed to secure that the country 
newspapers should be provided with 
what they want in regard to the debates 
of this House. I think that is a sub- 
ject well worthy the attention of a Com- 
mittee. Then there is another subject 
which a Committee might inquire into— 
namely, the desirability of having a per- 
manent record of the proceedings of the 
House. No one can deny that there is 
something to be desired in that respect. 
A very just tribute has been paid to the 
editor of Hansard’s Debates. I am ready 
to admit that in all debates of first-rate 
importance, although all the speeches may 
not be reported at full length, there is 
still a generally good and accurate idea 
of the tone of the debates. But there 
are debates of less immediate public in- 
terest which are scarcely reported at all, 
and there are important debates which 
take place in Committee on public Bills, 
and in Committee of Supply, of which 
the record is almost m7. There are also 
debates which take place after 12 o’elock 
at night, which hardly find any place 
whatever in the records of Hansard. 
Now, I cannot help thinking that it is 
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very much to be regretted that any 

of the proceedings of this House Spal 
remain without a permanent record at 
all. I believe the remedy for this state 
of things is very easily to be found. We 
all have our own crotchets, and I have 
no wish to put mine forward in opposi- 
tion to the plans which have been sug- 
gested by others. ButI think the re- 
medy may easily be found. We have 
been driven already to subsidize the 
publication of Hansard’s Debates. It it 
conceivable that a small addition to that 
subsidy, under proper precautions, might 
secure to us, in the same shape as Han- 
sard, all we require as a permanent re- 
cord. All these things are worth inquiry 
by a Select Committee; but if the House 
should feel inclined to accept the Motion 
of my hon. Friend as it stands, I should 
be pledged, much more than I wish to be, 
in support of a system of official ver- 
batim reports. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Montgomery has, however, 
expressed his willingness to withdraw 
his Motion if he is allowed to do so. 
Another Motion would then be substi- 
tuted for it, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford. But, in any case, 
if the Motion of my hon. Friend is car- 
ried it would be perfectly possible to 
amend it. I hope the Government will 
re-consider their decision of opposing the 
Motion altogether, and will allow the 
original Motion to be withdrawn and 
- amended Motion to be substituted 
or it. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
128: Majority 24. 


AYES. 
Agnew, R. V. Cartwright, F. 
Allsopp, C. Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Chaine, J. 
Barrington, Viscount . Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Bates, E. Clifford, C. C. 
Bathurst, A. A. Clifton, T. H. 
Beach, rt. hn. SirM.H. Clowes, S. W. 


Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


Beresford, Colonel M. Coope, O. E 
Birley, H. Corry, J. P. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. Crichton, Viscount 
Bourke, hon. R. Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Bourne, Colonel Cuninghame, Sir W. 
scat a: B. a %i% of 
right, R. Dalrymple, C. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. Davenport, W. B. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. Deedes, W. 


Cameron, D, Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
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Douglas, Sir G. 
Duff, J. 
Dunbar, J. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Floyer, J. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gordon, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Gregory, G. B 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. §S. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Home, Captain 
Hood, hon. Captain A. 
W. ALN 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Johnston, W. 

Jones, J. 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Leighton, 8. 

Lewis, C. E. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Marten, A. G. 
Maxwell, Sir W. S. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Moore, A. 

Mure, Colonel 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
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Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H 


O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pateshall, E. 

Pell, A. 

Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 

Pim, Captain B. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Read, C. 8. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Ryder, G. R. 
Sackville, S. G. 8. 
Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G, 
Scott, M. D. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, E. 


Smith, W. H. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Tennant, R. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W, F. 
Torr, J. 
Twells, P. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Watson, W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wells, E. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, W. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Yorke, hon. E. 
TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Winn, R. 


NOES. 


Allen, W. S. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Assheton, R. 
Backhouse, E. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barclay,*J. W. 
Barran, J. 
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Beaumont, Major F. 
Bell, I. L. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blake, T. 

Boord, T. W. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brady, J. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brown, J. C, 
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Bruen, H. Johnstone, Sir H. 
Butt, I. Kenealy, Dr. 
Callan, P. Kensington, Lord 
Cameron, C. Lawson, Sir W. 
Campbell, Sir G. Leeman, G 
Cartwright, W. C. Lefevre, G. J. 8 
Cavendish, Lord F.C. Lloyd, M 
Chadwick, D. Lloyd, S 

Chaplin, H. Locke, J. 

Cole, H. T. Macdonald, A. 
Collins, E. M‘Arthur, A. 
Conyngham, Lord F. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Cotes, C. C M‘Lagan, P. 
Cowan, J. Maitland, J. 

Cowen, J. Maitland, W. F. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Crawford, J. 8. Marling, S. 8. 
Cross,*J.‘ K. Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Davies, R. Milbank, F. A. 
Delahunty, J. Montagu, rthn. Lord R. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Mundella, A. J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Muntz, P. H. 

Duff, M. E. G. Newdegate, C. N. 
Duff, R. W. Nolan, Captain 
Dundas, J. C. O’Beirne, Captain 
Edwards, H. O’Byrne, W. R. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F. O’Clery, K. 
Egerton, hon. W. O’Conor, D. M. 


Eslington, Lord 
Ferguson, R. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fletcher, I. 

Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Forsyth, W. 

Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, 7. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holland, 8. 

Howard, E. 8S. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 
Jenkins, E. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. 8. 


O'Gorman, P. 

O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
Cc. M. 

O'Sullivan, W. H. 

Palmer, C. M. 

Pease, J. W. 

Power, J. O’C. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Ralli, P. 


Richard, H. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
haw, W. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Sullivan, A. M 
Swanston, A. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Whalley, G. H. 


TELLERS. 
Morgan, G. Osborne 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 

Hanbury- 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Salt.) 

[BILL 68.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed a 
hope that as the measure passed the 
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second reading after considerable dis- 
cussion without any opposition, hon. 
Members who had placed Notices on 
the Paper against the Order for going 
into Committee would not deem it neces- 
sary to act upon them, but would allow 
the Bill to be proceeded with, on an 
understanding that an opportunity would 
be given of bringing them forward on 
the Report. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Selater-Booth.) 


Mr. RAMSAY, in rising to move an 
Amendment, said, he had no desire to ob- 
struct the progress of measures, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) would be able to see 
his way to accept the principles which he 
sought to apply to England, which were 
adopted in Scotland. He pointed out 
that in Glasgow alone there were 137,000 
separate assessments last year, which 
amounted in value to £3,117,000. In 
the county of Lanark there were 200,000 
separate assessments. The principles 
which were applied to those cases could 
easily be applied to this country. The 
Bill proposed that the valuation list 
should only be made up once in five 
years; but he contended that no reason 
had been shown by the Government why 
it should not be made up annually. The 
supplemental list was to be made up 
annually, and that would take as much 
trouble to make up as it would to make 
up a valuation list. He thought it was 
necessary to have his Resolution before 
the Committee in considering this Bill, 
seeing that it did not propose any basis 
on which to assess the value. There 
should be some definite rule for that 
purpose, and if such rule were not laid 
down he would give his determined 
opposition to the Bill. If they were not 
to have an annual, but a quinquennial 
valuation, he did not see what earthly 
use there was in making out a supple- 
mentallist every year. Another fault he 
had to find with the Bill was that it did 
not contain any rule by which the value 
of the property could be ascertained. 

Mr. ANDERSON complained of the 
bad hearing which had been given to 
the hon. Gentleman, who had really 
more knowledge of this subject than 
most Members had. He quite con- 
curred with the views which his hon. 
Friend had been endeavouring to put 
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before the House, and therefore he would 


second the Motion. If there was any- 
thing good in English law, he thought 
Scotland should have it by all means, 
and he could not understand when there 
was something good in Scotch law that 
England had not got, why there was any 
objection to adopting it. In this case 
Scotland had an established system, 
which had been found to work well, and 
now, when they were passing a new Act 
for England, he thought the Scotch sys- 
tem ought to be adopted. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that any measure introduced for the purpose of 
securing one uniform valuation should contain 
the following provisions :— 

That the justices of every county, and the 
town council of every borough in England, 
shall annually cause to be made up a valuation 
list showing the yearly rent or value for the 
time of the whole hereditaments within such 
county or borough respectively, and separately, 
within each parish or part of a parish, and each 
union or part of a union within such county or 
borough respectively, and specifying in each 
case the nature of such hereditaments, and the 
names and designations of the owners or reputed 
owners, and where there are tenants or occu- 
piers, of the tenants and of the occupiers thereof 
respectively ; 

That in order to the making up of such 
valuation list, the justices of each county, and 
the town council of each borough respectively, 
shall appoint one or more fit and proper persons 
to be valuator or valuators, whose duty it shall 
be to ascertain and assess the yearly rent or 
value of the several hereditaments within such 
county or burgh: respectively, and to make up 
such valuation list in manner and form to be 
prescribed ; 

That in estimating the yearly value of the 
several hereditaments the same shall be taken to 
be the rent at which one year with another such 
hereditaments might in their actual state be 
reasonably expected to let from year to year,’— 
(Mr. Ramsay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
assure both hon. Gentlemen that he had 
carefully considered the Scotch system, 
and was sensible of the many advantages 
which belonged toit; butit was altogether 
inapplicable to this country. The pre- 
sent Bill was no new measure, but was 
only a measure consolidating the existing 
law on the subject, and making some 
amendments init. If he had proposed 
to abolish the existing valuation com- 
uittees it would not have been possible 
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to pass the Bill. The second reading 
having passed without opposition he did 
not anticipate that a debate would have 
been raised at this stage of the Bill. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had to complain of the Bill having been 
so unexpectedly brought on, seeing that 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), who had an Amendment on the 
Paper relating to it, was not in his place, 
having understood that it would not be 
taken for several weeks. He would move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. PEASE seconded the Motion, on 
the ground that the hour was too late to 
allow of a fair discussion of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dike.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH had no ob- 
jection to the Adjournment of the Debate ; 
but he denied that it was brought forward 
unexpectedly, or that there was any un- 
derstanding it should not come on that 
night. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had no idea 
the Bill would have been taken that 
evening, or he should have been in his 
place. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped the hon. Member for Newcastle 
would have an opportunity of bringing 
forward his important Amendment at the 
earliest occasion possible. With that 
view, he would suggest that the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
should withdraw his Motion, so that 
the hon. Member for Newcastle might 
when the Bill came on again move his 
Resolution. 

Mr. GOSCHEN believed there was 
not a single Member at his side had an 
idea the Bill would be brought forward 
that night. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Ramsay) was of the utmost importance 
to Scotland, and suggested that a division 
should be taken on it,{and then, if nega- 
tived, the hon. Member for Newcastle 
could bring forward his Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that as there 
was apparently some misunderstanding 
on the subject, he would appeal to the 
hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was under 
no misapprehension, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board told him that 
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if he could get the Bill on to-night he 
should do so. He would, however, with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Debate arising ; 
Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED. 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG moved 
that the following be the Members of the 
Committee nominated by the House :— 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Watney, Mr. Ashley, 
Mr. M. Bass, Sir Andrew Lusk, and Sir 
J. M‘Garel-Hogg. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Gordon be one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Thames 
River (Prevention of Floods) Bill.”— 
(Sir James M' Garel- Hogg.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not consider the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Committee satisfactory, and 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID seconded the 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that after the appeal which had been 
made to him he would postpone his 
Motion till Tuesday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Zuwesday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [April 12] reported, and agreed to. 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to 
prepare and bring ina Bill upon the Resolution 
which, upon the 13th day of this instant April, 
was reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, That they do make provision therein 
pursuant to the Resolutions now reported and 
agreed to. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 143.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


Ur. Ramsay 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commrrrez — Conser- 
vancy Boards, &c. nominated. 
Pusiic Bits— First Reading — Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) * (48) ; Settled Estates * (49). 

Second Reading—South Africa (40); Drainage 
and Inprovement of Lands (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders * (38). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Considered 
—Third Reading—Marine Mutiny ; Mutiny. 
Committee—Report — Customs and Inland Re- 

venue (Duties on Offices and Pensions) * (35). 
Third Reading—Justices Clerks * (42). 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to ask 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is in a 
position to give your Lordships any fur- 
ther information as to the situation in 
the East ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: MyLords, lam 
glad my noble Friend has put this Ques- 
tion. Within the last two or three hours 
I have received two telegrams which are 
of some importance, though I am afraid 
your Lordships will not consider them 
of a very satisfactory character. One is 
from Mr. Layard, who states that the 
Chargé d’Affaires has received instruc- 
tions to announce a suspension of diplo- 
matic relations with the Porte ; and Mr. 
Layard adds that he believes the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires will leave Constanti- 
nople in the evening. The other is from 
Colonel Mansfield, our Agent at Bucha- 
rest, who states under date of 11 o’clock 
this morning that a small detachment of 
Russian officers and men had arrived 
there by railway. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Monday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House autho- 
rising any inclosure of lands under special re- 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners for England 
and Wales, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a first time after Tuesday the 5th 
day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any provisional order or provisional 
certificate be read a first time after Tuesday 
the 5th day of June next: . 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons authorising any inclosure of lands under 
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special report of the Inclosure Commissioners 
for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Monday the 26th day of June next. 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons confirming any provisional order or pro- 
visional certificate shall be read a second time 
after Monday the 25th day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. MUTINY BILL. 
SECOND READING. THIRD READING. 
Bills read 2* (according to Order.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving the suspension 
of Standing Orders, Nos. XX XVII. and 
XXXVIII., in order that they might 
be forthwith passed through their re- 
maining stages, said, the Government 
were not responsible for the fact that 
the first reading of this Bill and the 
Mutiny Bill had not been moved in their 
Lordships’ House till Friday night last. 
He did not wish to characterize what 
had occurred in the other House of Par- 
liament with reference to those Bills—it 
would be neither expedient nor conve- 
nient for their Lordships to discuss that 
subject—but he wished to exonerate the 
Government by stating that though both 
Bills had been delayed for a long period 
in their passage through the other 
House, neither of them contained any- 
thing essentially different from that 
which was to be found in the Mutiny 
Acts of former years. 


Motion agreed to. Standing Orders, 
Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII., con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dis- 
pensed with: Bills read 3°, and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL. 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
(no. 40.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
the second time, said:—It is now, my 
Lords, 10 years since I had the honour 
of moving the second reading of the 
Bill for the Confederation of the Domi- 
nion of Canada, which Bill became law 
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from that time. Tho Bill now before 
your Lordships is founded in a great 
measure on that statute, but there are 
both analogies and differences which, 
though I cannot explain at length, I 
may in a very few words indicate. 
Analogies will be found in the variances 
of race, language, creed, and laws; the 
difference consists in that great Native 
question which has long been, and must 
be for many years to come, the hinge 
upon which South African policy must 
turn. But in Canada, since the time 
that the Confederation Act passed, 
there has been a great development of 
population, of revenue, of the exports 
and imports, of all, in fact, which marks 
the advance of a great country; and 
yet, with this development, and with 
the growth of those large Imperial 
questions which call for the exercise of 
high constitutional qualities, and which, 
in their absence, would cause grave 
political friction, happily the relations 
between the Canadian Colonies and this 
country have become still closer. My 


noble Friend who preceded me in the 
Colonial Office, 1867, (Lord Cardwell), 
and who had, with no common patience 
and ability, brought the Canadian mea- 


sure into such shape that I was enabled 
to bring it to a practical conclusion, 
will remember that for a very long time 
before that measure was introduced the 
subject of a confederation of the Cana- 
dian Provinces had been much discussed 
in this country and in Canada, and that 
before the Bill was brought before the 
Imperial Parliament almost every point 
of difficulty and controversy had been 
brought into the way of settlement by 
personal explanation and preliminary 
discussion. The same thing cannot be 
said in respect of this Bill. Although 
the question of confederation in South 
Africa has been much discussed, many 
matters of opinion are necessarily still 
left in doubt. Consequently, as Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that a 
measure for Confederation ought not to 
be longer delayed, they have been com- 
pelled, when framing this Bill, to pur- 
sue a different course from that which 
was adopted in the case of the Canadian 
Act. The Bill before your Lordships is 
one of outline and principle. It is one 
containing the framework of a future 
Confederation, but leaving the details 
to be filled up after free communica- 
tions between the Imperial and local 
Governments. It is essentially permis- 
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sive—one by which no sort of pressure 
would be put on the Colonies, while it 
will at the same time give them every 
opportunity of confederating, if they 
should think it advisable to do so. 

It is, however, hardly possible to con- 
sider this measure without recalling the 
present political circumstances of South 
Africa, which may be said, in relation to 
the scheme, to fall into three groups— 
the English Colonies, the Native tribes, 
and the Dutch States. Of those Eng- 
lish Colonies you have, first and fore- 
most, the Cape, with its broad area, its 
great resources, its varied interests, its 
mixed population, and the traditional 
pre-eminence which its past history 
confers. As showing the advance made 
during the last five years, I may, in 
passing, mention that, whereas in 1871 
the revenue of the Cape was £750,000, 
it has risen since then to £2,250,000, 
and that nearly 800 miles of railway 
are in course of construction. Next 
you may look to Natal, with its great 
natural capabilities in climate and soil, 
and mineral wealth, and its equally 
great causes of Native anxiety. Yet 
here, too, the revenue has risen from 
£125,000 to £260,000 within the same 
period. Lastly, we may turn to Gri- 
qualand, with its strange mixture of as 
yet uncultivated land, and its almost 

fabulous products. In that province 
the value of the diamonds found in the 
five years ending February 1876 has 
been estimated at from £12,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, whilst the out-put of dia- 
monds is supposed to be not less than 
£2,000,000 per annum. But besides 
these English Colonies, there are out- 
lying districts inhabited by Native 
tribes, with some few and scattered 
English officers resident amongst them, 
gradually civilising and bringing them 
under the mild influence of English law. 

So much as regards our Colonies. 
There remains next to consider the 
Native tribes, who, within and without 
those Colonies, constitute the greatest 
and most pressing of South African 
problems. It is difficult to form any 
reasonable estimate of their numbers. 
In the English Colonies there are not 
fewer than 1,000,000, and there are 
about that number in the Transvaal 
State. Of the Natives beyond our 
frontier who by some impulse from the 
far interior are continually pouring 
southwards upon us, I do not attempt 
a calculation. I will only say that, 
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numerous as they are, they are still in- 
creasing in numbers. Formerly, indeed, 
the state of the barbarous warfare in 
which they lived kept down their num- 
bers, but our civilization and gentler 
treatment have multiplied their strength 
and have induced them to come over 
the boundaries. During the last two 
years they have swarmed by thousands 
into Natal till it has been said that the 
Natives increased more in one day than 
the Whites did in a year. But they are 
increasing also in intelligence, and un- 
fortunately that intelligence is too often 
directed to the use and the possession of 
arms. It is estimated that no fewer 
than 200,000 arms have been purchased 
in Griqualand, and I read an account 
the other day of a trader over the fron- 
tier whose stock in trade for arms 
amounted to not less than £30,000. On 
his return home from that country, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley gave it as his delibe- 
rate opinion that among the many 
sources of danger in South Africa there 
was none so great as this extensive pos- 
session of arms by the Natives. Lastly, 
they are increasing in wealth ; and here 
I recognize a better side to the picture, 
for the possession of wealth implies a 
certain kind of civilization, and a cer- 
tain element of political stability. 

So much, then, as regards our own 
Colonies and the Native tribes. I now 
pass to the Dutch States; and when I 
recall the history of those States, I own 
that I do so with regret. There was 
doubtless right and wrong intermingled, 
as it always is in human affairs, on each 
side ; but whatever that right or wrong, 
and however distributed, I think with 
regret of these communities going out 
into the wilderness alienated from Eng- 
lish feeling and policy, alienated, too, 
under the sense of injustice and wrong. 
I will not now revive the recollections of 
that unfortunate period; I will only 
venture to lay down two propositions 
which are, I think, as important as they 
are true. First, that the main Euro- 
pean population of South Africa in its 
original element is Dutch rather than 
English ; and, secondly, that it would 
be a grievous mistake to confound the 
steady, peaceful, prosperous, and con- 
servative Dutch people of our settled 
Colonies with a factious, turbulent mi- 
nority which has lately come into pro- 
minence in the barbarous warfare of 
the Transvaal. There are, as your 
Lordships are aware, two Dutch States. 
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Of these the Orange Free State is the 
largest, oldest, most: prosperous, and 
soundly organised. There have been 
here causes of irritation and suspicion, 
but I trust that these have now been 
removed by the agreement which I was 
fortunately able to conclude last summer 
with the President, Mr. Brand. That 
arrangement has been the means of 
bringing about a much-desired reconci- 
liation. Inthe Transvaal, on the other 
hand, there is a still larger area, a 
smaller White population, and a very 
much larger Native population, with a 
far less soundly organised Government. 
But large and thinly populated as is the 
territory, there is, as so often has been 
seen in other countries, a hunger for 
land; and so it came to pass that last 
year some very unwise claims to Native 
lands were set up on the part of the 
Government of the Transvaal. I felt it 
my duty to protest repeatedly and 
strongly against the proceedings in 
reference to those claims, but those 
warnings were disregarded; war, and a 
disastrous war, ensued, which actually 
placed the whole State at one moment 
in the most imminent ‘peril. Peace was 
patched up for a moment, but of a most 
unsatisfactory character; so much so 
that if peace is to be had on such terms 
in South Africa, a great inducement for 
other Chiefs to follow in the same course 
will be given.’ Under such circum- 
stances, it became necessary for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take what 
precautions were in their power. They 
sent additional troops: to the frontier, 
and they sent also as a Special Com- 
missioner, and armed with the authority 
which they could give, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. But no authority which 
Her Majesty’s Government could dele- 
gate to him is so great as that which 
his capacity, his knowledge of the Na- 
tives, and his great experience have 
given him. I have known him now 
for several years, and I am satisfied 
that there is no other man in South 
Africa more competent to deal with the 
difficulties of such a case as that which 
now exists in the Transvaal. It is, I 
believe, due to the influence of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone that hostilities 
are not now raging along the whole 
frontier of the European settlements. 
Reports, indeed, reached this country 
that he had announced his intention to 
forcibly annex the Transvaal State. It 
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appears to me that the language ascribed 
to Sir Theophilus has been very grossly 
exaggerated. His language has been 
frank, but at the same time conciliatory 
and temperate; and it has been received 
in the most friendly spirit by the local 
Government. Thoroughly understand- 
ing the nature of the dispute between 
the Natives and the authorities of the 
Transvaal, he did not hesitate to point 
out the extreme danger of the situation, 
to tell them that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot view with indifference the 
acts or circumstances which may involve 
a general conflagration, but that though 
treating them with all friendship and 
forbearance, and though for the present 
waiting to see what they could do for 
their own preservation, he recognised 
limits beyond which it would be impos- 
sible to protract a mere attitude of ex- 
pectancy. I, too, may now state to 
your Lordships that, knowing as I do 
how large a portion of the people of the 
Transvaal desire to come under British 
rule, I cannot but anticipate that in the 
end the Transvaal will become a British 
State. I have no desire, if it can be 
avoided, to take over that State. We 
have territory enough and to spare in 
South Africa; nor need I say that 1 
desire no unwilling members in this 
Confederation. The Bill before you is 
a sufficient proof of this; but if there 
is any calamity which I more deprecate 
than another it is the breaking out of a 
Native war, which would not only in- 
volve vast loss of life and property, 
and throw back for years to come the 
civilization of the South African fron- 
tier, but would impose liabilities and 
difficulties which it is hard to measure 
upon this country. It is at present 
difficult to do justice to the confusion, 
the anarchy, the political chaos of that 
country. The Whites are divided, into 
factions, taxes are not paid, the Exche- 
quer is empty, laws are as if they were 
not written, terrorism in some parts 
prevails; the coloured races are discon- 
tented and watching for the first oppor- 
tunity; the Zulu King, with his 30,000 
or 40,000 men, is ready to intervene for 
his own objects and interests. Now, if 
the danger were confined to the Trans- 
vaal alone we might, perhaps, run the 
risk of it; but we cannot view the 
kindling of great political fires in our 
immediate neighbourhood any more 
than the farmer can bear to see the 
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prairie blazing all round his home- 
stead. 

It is, my Lords, hardly necessary, 
perhaps, to give special reasons why a 
confederation of the South African 
Colonies is desirable. The subject is 
one on which public opinion locally has 
veered towards the present conclusion, 
whilst in England it has never wavered. 
It is, however, manifest that great diffi- 
culties must present themselves as long 
as different systems in important 
branches of administration prevail in 
the different Colonies. Let me for the 
sake of mere illustration take three 
points—the Franchise, Real Property, 
and Arms. As regards the franchise, 
in the Cape the Natives have it and use 
it; in Natal there are restrictions such 
as prevent the use of it, and in the 
Dutch Colonies there are none. As re- 
gards real property, in the Cape the 
Natives are on an equal footing with the 
Whites; in Natal they hold land by 
trustees or tribes; in the Orange Free 
State they possess only small plots; 
while in the Transvaal the Natives 
occupy at pleasure and without regula- 
tion waste land. As regards arms, in 
the Cape there is a duty of £1 per gun, 
but no register; while in Natal there is 
no duty, but there is a register. Now, 
if there were a united Government by 
means of a confederation there would 
be probably better, more uniform, and 
more even arrangements. A strong 
Government would respect itself and be 
respected by the Natives. Under such 
a Government there would be less 
danger of insurrection on the part of the 
Natives, and less chance of panic on the 
part of the Colonists. In Canada the 
treatment of the North American In- 
dians has been liberal, kindly, and hu- 
mane; it has formed the subject of just 
praise alike by traveller and politician. 
But there is another advantage which 
may be fairly mentioned; and it is this. 
Under a large and common system of 
Government in South Africa many pub- 
lic works which are now neither under- 
taken nor dreamt of would become pos- 
sible. That which is not the business 
of any one individual member of the 
family politic is the business of none; 
and considering her great resources, and, 
indeed, her great necessities, it must be 
owned that in this part of the race of 
civilisation, South Africa is somewhat, 
though very excusably, in arrear. But 
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perhaps of all the changes which this 
measure may produce, I anticipate with 
the advent of political and administra- 
tive union none more hopefully than a 
real union in sentiment of the Dutch 
and English race. The old quarrel to 
which I have alluded is dying out, and 
is fast becoming a thing of the past: 
real friendliness exists under the crust 
of political discord: one of the most 
graceful writers among modern travel- 
lers says, that the Dutchman at the 
Cape when speaking of England talks 
of it no less than the Englishman as 
‘“‘home:” all must gain in general 
political strength asin material prospe- 
rity by combination, and I will only add 
that my highest object has been to re- 
store the union of sentiment between 
the two peoples. I am hardly obliged 
to anticipate objection to my own mea- 
sure; but I have heard it said that 
there is coercion lurking under its pro- 
visions. I absolutely deny the fact. 
There is not the shadow of a shade of 
coercion. I may even go further, and 
point out that the earlier history of the 
question not unreasonably leads me to 
the belief that confederation is no un- 
congenial idea to any of the Colonies or 
States of South Africa. 

On the 22nd of December, 1858, this 
resolution was adopted in the Orange 
Free State— 

“This Raad is convinced that a union or 
alliance with the Cape Colony, whether on the 
basis of federation or otherwise, is desirable, and 
therefore resolves to request his Honour the 
President to correspond with his Excellency the 
Governor upon that subject . . . for the pur- 
pose of planning the approximate terms of such 
union. 

Later in 1871 a Commission on Fede- 
ration at the Cape was appointed, which 
could and did only consider the question 
with reference to the Cape Colony alone, 
but in whose report I find, amongst 
other remarkable matter, the following 
language— 


‘* Some, whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect, are of opinion that until the Free 
State, the Transvaal Republic, and Natal show 
a disposition to federate with the Cape, and 
until West Griqualand and the country between 
the Kei and the Bashae, or between the Kei 
and Natal, shall have been annexed to tho 
Colony, no change of the kind proposed will be 
either necessary or expedient. ... The time 
may come when the advantages of a union 
among South African communities for the crea- 
tion of a strong Government, powerful to pro- 
tect, and, to a certain extent, to control its 
several members, will become apparent to all.” 
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Later again in 1875, when I had pro- 
posed with reference to this question a 
Oonference of the Colonies and States 
of South Africa, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Legislative 
Council of Natal— 


“That such a Conference will conduce to a 
future and closer union between the Cape 
Colony, the Orange Free State, the South Afri- 
can Republic, the Provinceof Griqualand West, 
and this Colony; an union that may be of mate- 
rial benefit to each, of disadvantage to none. 
To express a hope that our elder and sister 
Colony will yet regard with greater favour the 
prospect of a more friendly intercourse and 
closer union with Colonies and States whose in- 
terests are by nature and circumstances insepa- 
rable from her own, and which are peopled by a 
race, not only of common origin, but of kindred 
blood; and that delegates from the Cape, the 
Orange Free State, the South African Republic, 
Griqualand West, and Natal may meet in 
friendly conference.” 

In the same year and on the same 
subject this resolution was passed by 
the Legislative Council of Griqualand 
West— 

“That, in the opinion of this Council, it is 
desirable and expedient that a Conference of 
Representatives of the South African Colonies 
and States should assemble for the consideration 
and discussion of questions of common interest 
with a view to the formation, if possible, of a 
Federal Union.” 


And within the last two months the 
Volksraad of the Transvaal have agreed 
to this resolution— 
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“ That it is impossible, under present circum- 
stances, for the Government to carry on the ad- 
ministration and control of the country.” 


I hear that considerably more than a 
fourth of the male population of the 
Transvaal have signed a Petition pray- 
ing for an intervention by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the affairs of that dis- 
tracted province. Nor even yet is this 
all. In the autumn of last year I held 
a Conference in London, in which the 
President of the Orange Free State and 
Representatives of Natal and Griqua- 
land took part, and in which they una- 
nimously agreed upon the expediency of 
a common system of police, of the regu- 
lation of arms, of the sale of spirituous 
liquors, of industrial education—in fact, 
of many of the primary and most im- 
portant elements of a common Govern- 
ment. But if I am asked why the Go- 
vernment has not delayed this Bill for 
some clear and unmistakeable indica- 
tion of the exact feelings of the various 
States and Colonies, such as would 
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enable us to bring in a Bill framed on 
the precedent of that for the Dominion 
of Canada, my answer is, that we feel 
that a positive duty is imposed on us of 
at once placing within the reach of the 
South African communities a power to 
unite under the protection of the British 
Crown. To delay this to some future 
and perhaps indefinite Session of Parlia- 
ment would be to invite calamity for 
those Communities and for the Imperial 
Government. It may, however, perhaps, 
be objected as against this Bill that it 
leaves too much to an Order in Council 
to decide. But if there must be no 
delay, then there is no other course than 
to ie that method. Let it also be 
remembered that the various points of 
controversy—if, indeed, itcan beadmitted 
that controversy there is—are mainly 
matters for internal regulation, respect- 
ing which the Imperial Parliament 
would hardly desire to interfere. They 
are, in fact, questions which must be 
left to be adjusted by the Imperial and 
local Governments. The Bill, as origi- 
nally prepared, has now been before the 
various Colonies and States of South 
Africa for a considerable time. Objec- 
tions have been made to various provi- 
sions; the objections have been consi- 
dered, and the provisions have either 
been amended or omitted from the 
measure as it now stands. 

And now in explanation of the Bill 
itself. About two months ago, in re- 
demption of a pledge given at an earlier 
period, I sent out a Bill for considera- 
tion in South Africa, which will be 
found in the Blue Book which last week 
I laid on the Table of the House. That 
Bill met, as I consider, with a fair and 
favourable reception in South Africa. 
At the same time there were comments 
and criticisms, some of which I thought 
so reasonable that I have in a great 
measure recast the Bill so as to bring it 
to the shape in which it is now before 
your Lordships. It will not require 
much explanation. The first part deals 
with the voluntary union of the various 
Colonies and States; the next with Exe- 
cutive power; and the next with the 
Legislature and the distribution of Legis- 
lative powers. The third clause enables 
the union of Colonies or States under 
the British Crown; and it deals with 
such confederation on general prin- 
ciples. The details will be considered 
by the Imperial and the local Govern- 
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ments, and having been duly adjusted 
will be announced by Order in Council 
from Her Majesty. It is, I think, the 
best and simplest course to pursue in 
such a case; but if any doubt be enter- 
tained, there is a very sufficient prece- 
dent for this in the case of Queensland 
and New South Wales. Several years 
before the great Colony of Queensland 
came into existence, power was taken 
by Act of Parliament to cut off the 
northern districts of New South Wales, 
and to form them with all the machi- 
nery of civilized government into a 
separate Colony, leaving authority to 
the Crown to fill up and supplement all 
details by Order in Council. 

Next, as to the Legislative authority. 
I propose, as will be anticipated, and in 
conformity with the usual course, the 
system of a double Chamber. In the 
original draft I thought it best to pro- 
pose that one of the Chambers should 
be a council nominated by the Crown; 
but considerable objection to that propo- 
sal has been taken in South Africa, and 
I feel no difficulty in leaving the ques- 
tion in abeyance. In the arrangement 
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of Colonial constitutions there is no ques- 
tion more complex or difficult than the 


organization of the Upper Chamber. 
In modern times there have been but 
two Upper Chambers of authority and 
political prominence—the English House 
of Lords and the American Senate—the 
House of Lords legislative and heredi- 
tary ; the Senate executive and elective. 
But it is simply impossible to create 
either in a Colony. The immemorial 
tradition of the one, the surrounding 
constitutional framework for the other 
is wanting. In the English Colonies, 
however, the form has considerably 
varied. In New South Wales the 
Upper Chamber is nominated for life 
with a minimum; in Queensland it is 
nominated for life with an understand- 
ing that it should not exceed two-thirds 
of the Assembly ; in Victoria it is elec- 
tive—a certain proportion periodically 
retiring by rotation; in Canada it is 
nominated for life, with a limited power 
of addition. But whatever these varia- 
tions may be, I apprehend that the two 
principal and practical objects are, 
first, to secure such an authority for the 
Upper Chamber as to enable it to check 
hasty and imprudent legislation ; and, 
secondly, so to constitute it as to avoid 
those deadlocks which are fatal to all 
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legislation, and which have sometimes 
occurred in recent years. The Legisla- 
tive Council at the Cape under its pre- 
sent’constitution is elective, and if there 
be a strong inclination in South Africa 
generally to adhere to that principle of 
organization, I certainly should not care 
to oppose it. And now as to the As- 
sembly. In the original draft of the 
Bill I went into considerable and minute 
details, founded very much on the Cana- 
dian precedent ; but I have thought it 
better to submit this part of the Bill at 
present in outline, and to leave the Con- 
stitution of the Assembly to be a matter 
of diseussion between the local and the 
Imperial Governments. This is in a 
great measure due to that most difficult 
and all-disturbing cause, the Native 
question. Let me give an illustration. 
The Colony of the Cape has a very large 
number of Natives, and to them it ac- 
cords the franchise. The Colony of 
Natal‘has proportionately a larger num- 
ber of Natives, but from them it virtually 
withholds the franchise. But if repre- 
sentation under the Confederation is to be 
based on numbers, exclusive of the Na- 
tives, it is clear that the Cape would 
obtain an undue share of Parliamentary 
power, and the interests of Natal would 
be placed at a disadvantage. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, to look for another 
principle, which I think may with 
patience be found, but which it will be 
necessary to have fully discussed be- 
tween the parties concerned. It is pro- 
posed that the Assembly should be 
quinquennial, and that there should, for 
obvious reasons, be a decennial re-ad- 
justment of the franchise. 

I next come to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Bill provides that each 
Province shall be presided over by a 
chief Executive officer, to be designated 
and appointed in such manner as the 
Queen may determine. If the union of 
these Colonies is desirable, it is equally 
desirable that we should not sweep away 
the life and individuality of the different 
Provinces. They have a very distinct 
and remarkable'character of their own; 
they cherish their history, traditions, 
and customs; and from them I would 
desire to tear no portion of their past 
existence. There is nothing in this Bill 
which injuriously touches this important 
matter. The next few clauses are in 
themselves very important, as they refer 
to the distribution of legislative power. 
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They are in a great. measure founded on 
the Canadian model, with such modifi- 
cations as are necessary. The principle 
is that there shall be certain powers 
reserved exclusively for the. Central 
Government, certain others reserved ex- 
clusively for the Provincial, and certain 
which are concurrent between the two. 
Whilst, however, is assigned to the 
Central Authority the consideration of 
Native questions, every law on such 
subjects will be reserved for the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty at home, and that 
control over Native affairs which must, 
under present circumstances, still be 
preserved to this country will be upheld. 
As for the remainder of these clauses, 
there is nothing in them to which I 
need call special attention. They con- 
tain provisions for consolidating reve- 
nue, for apportioning charges, for the 
abolition of all Customs duties between 
the Confederate States, so as to secure 
complete union in commercial matters, 
and, finally, for the admission of other 
States that might desire to enter the 
Union. 

I have now, my Lords, gone over the 
principal points in the Bill, and need 
say but little on the general question. 


The principle of Confederation is not 


a new one. It existed, indeed, in 
ancient times under many forms and 
combinations, but there has been: a re- 
markable tendency towards it of late 
years; connected, as it would seem, 
with feelings of nationality and race. 
The drift of: the political current’ has 
certainly been towards aggregation 
rather than separation. We have seen 
it in Italy, in Germany, and even,'-I 
think, in the United States. In sonie, 
indeed,*of the Colonies there seemed:at 
one time to be a fluctuation of feeling. 
A process of disintegration appeared to 
be setting in in the Australian Colonies 
and New Zealand. In Australia, how- 
ever, there is no evidence to show that 
this was a true indication of public feel- 
ing, whilst, as regards New Zealand, we 
have lately seen a remarkable proof of 
the strong feeling towards aggregation. 
The separate Governments of that great 
and prosperous Colony have passed 
away, in order to make room for a 
stronger and, as it is supposed, a more 
economical Central Government. A dis- 
tinguished writer, indeed, has lately 
denied the applicability of the principle 
of Confederation to Dependencies under 
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British rule; but with all deference to 
him his reasoning seems to me to be 
founded on mere hypothesis: nor can I 
see any reason why in the nature of 
things, and apart from those fugitive 
causes which do not belong to the fixed 
and unchanging principles of political 
life, the Dependencies of the British 
Crown should any more than any other 
States be incapable of Confederation. 
It is quite possible that Confederation 
is only one stage in the political journey 
of the Empire, and that it may even 
lead in the course of time to a still 
closer union. But, be this as it may, 
the reason why I now urge this mea- 
sure for the adoption of Parliament is 
that such a principle of Confederation 
must add strength to these Colonies, 
give larger objects, a higher policy, a 
wider political life, and, as I earnestly 
hope, a better security for the right 
treatment of the Native races. And if 
so, all this means greater prosperity and 
peace—a closer consolidation of Impe- 
rial interests. The English Empire is, 
no doubt, vast, various, and discon- 
nected: and yet when all allowance and 
deduction have been made it is, I am 
prepared to maintain, one of the most 
wonderful pieces of human administra- 
tion the world has ever seen, both in 
what it does and what it does not do. 
Other countries have founded Colonial 
Empires. France, Spain, and Portugal 
have left their mark on the Colonial 
history of the world, and yet as Colonis- 
ing Powers they have virtually ceased 
to exist; and, among other reasons, for 
this—that they were founded upon a 
close principle of restriction. We have 
adopted a different system; we have 
discarded restrictions; we have looked 
to freedom of government as our ulti- 
mate object, and we have been re- 
warded by an almost immeasurable 
freedom of growth. And I look upon 
this measure as one more step in that 
direction. I have not said—and I do 
not desire to say—anything which may 
revive the controversies which have 
arisen at the Cape on this subject. I, 
personally, am satisfied with the course 
of proceedings, and with the spirit in 
which my proposals have been met. 
The criticisms and comments upon them 
have not been other than fair and rea- 
sonable, and I consider that with this 
Bill closes, so to speak, the most impor- 
tant era of the modern history of South 
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Africa. If Parliament should pass the 
Bill, Confederation becomes possible in 
these Colonies; and it is for them to say 
whether they will accept it. My duty is 
then at an end; but I believe that they 
will accept it, for policy and interest 
alike dictate such a course. And thenI 
have every confidence that under this 
Bill these communities, now scattered 
and isolated by conflicting interests, will 
at no distant day form a strong, peace- 
able, and loyal Confederation under the 
British Crown. I beg to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”’ 
—(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 





Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had heard with satisfaction the speech 
of his noble Friend—the Bill was one 
to which he could give his cordial sup- 
port. It had been rightly said that public 
opinion in this country had veered round 
on the subject; for it was not so long 
ago—in 1854—that those who were 
most in the habit of attending to 
Colonial affairs were of opinion that 
the wisest course on the part of this 
country would be to abandon all claim 
to Sovereignty over these Dutch States ; 
whereas now it was the general opinion 
that they should be united under the 
British Crown in one Federation. Much 
information had been received with re- 
spect to the Transvaal State, and no 
doubt the state of affairs there was most 
alarming; but while he hoped for a 
satisfactory issue, he thought it essential 
that Federation should be a purely volun- 
tary act, and that no State should be 
brought in except after the fullest con- 
sideration. The position of the Dutch 
States of South Africa was one which 
very intimately concerned the whole 
British Colonies in South Africa, because, 
if their population was still principally 
Dutch, every year the number of English 
settlers increased; so that no one with 
any knowledge of Colonial affairs could 
fail to recognize that it was absolutely 
essential that these settlements should 
be united to the other English Colonies 
in South Africa, and he trusted his noble 
Friend would be successful in bringing 
about that result. The question of Con- 
federation was started some time ago by 
a Commission which inquired into the 
subject of imparting responsible go- 
vernment to the Cape Colony. Sir 
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Henry Barkly brought forward the whole 
matter in a despatch, suggesting that 
the Commission should take a wider 
scope, and asking for Instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government. The In- 
structions he (the Earl of Kimberley) 
gave at the time were to the effect that he 
was at liberty to summon delegates from 
all theStates and Colonies to consult upon 
that question. He thought his noble 
Friend had acted wisely in proceeding by 
way of a permissive measure. The matter 
was urgent—otherwise we might have 
waited until the question had been fully 
discussed in Parliament; but, unfortu- 
nately, the affairs of those Colonies were 
in a most critical state. The Natives, 
indeed, were quiet, except in the Trans- 
vaal State; but the whole condition of 
the Colonies required prompt and vigo- 
rous treatment, and it was wise that the 
opinion of Parliament on the subject 
should be promptly shown. There were 
several points to be noticed in the Bill 
itself. The question of a second Legis- 
lative Chamber was a very considerable 
one, and, as his noble Friend had said, 
they had to decide between an elective 
Council, as in Victoria, or a nominative 
Council, as in the other Australian 
Colonies and in Canada. It was only 
natural that the colonists should prefer 
the kind of Council to which they were 
accustomed; and, perhaps, in some 
respects the American Senate might be 
imitated. Another and a greater ques- 
tion was that of the suffrage. It was 
quite obvious that the suffrage could not 
be general on account of the character of 
the Natives. There were about 300,000 
Natives in Natal—and these were rapidly 
increasing — and not 20,000 Whites. 
The Natives were peaceable enough, 
but quite uneducated; and as soon as 
any impression was made on them fresh 
barbarians came from the interior, be- 
cause, as they said—‘‘the Government 
does not oppress the people.’’ There was, 
therefore, great force in the objection 
raised against the franchise being given 
to them. On the other hand, though 
these were reasons why the suffrage 
should not be indiscriminately extended 
to the Natives, it would be most un- 
wise that they should be entirely de- 
barred from it. Many of them were 
quite sufficiently advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and their progress should not 
be discouraged. A great many plans 





had been suggested for the solution of 
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the question. He thought, however, 
that his noble Friend had taken a wise 
course, and that if, on the one hand, it 
was very desirable not to render the 
Whites ‘discontented, it was also to be 
hoped that the entire population should 
have, as far as possible, a full share in 
the Government. The principle of Oon- 
federation was based on sound principles, 
and was likely to tend to the progress of 
our Colonies by giving them a wider 
field of action and of bringing them 
into closer connection with one another. 
There was nothing in it which could 
weaken the Empire, because whatever 
strengthened the Colonies must likewise 
strengthen the Empire. 

Eart GREY said, that though he had 
no wish to offer any opposition to it he 
could not allow this Bill to pass without 
calling their Lordships’ serious attention 
to the dangerous condition of South 
Africa. In the opening part of his speech 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had described very forcibly the extent of 
the danger arising from the immense 
population of barbarous tribes inhabiting 
British territory and a very large extent 
of country beyond it, but in close rela- 
tions with it. These tribes were not en- 
tirely without a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion, were gradually acquiring wealth, 
and now extensively armed. That was 
a danger of a most serious kind; and 
he agreed with his noble Friend in 
thinking that in that state of things it 
was very necessary for the safety of the 
White population that some single au- 
thority should be created capable of 
ensuring concert among the several dis- 
tinct communities of European race in 
that part of Africa, in the adoption of a 
consistent policy towards the coloured 
races. That he understood to be the main 
object of his noble Friend’s Bill, and it 
was one of which he entirely approved, 
but he feared the proposed scheme would 
break down in practice, because the new 
central authority it proposed to create 
was to be formed on the principle of what 
was called ‘‘responsible government.” 
The state of things in the South African 
Colonies was utterly unfitted for any 
such scheme. His noble Friend had 
said most truly that in dealing with 
savages the great thing was to be firm, 
consistent, and just. But we could not 
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hope to have a consistent and a firm 
government with a constitution under 
which changes of administrations were 
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likely to occur every six or twelve 
months. Everybody was aware that 
in Australia changes of government had 
succeeded one another with almost lu- 
dicrous rapidity; and although in that 
country, where very little government 
was wanted, this had practically not 
been so great an evil as might have 
been expected ; yet it had certainly led 
to many blunders in legislation and to 
extraordinary mismanagement in many 
of the details of government. But in 
Australia the Government had no large 
Native population to deal with, the Colo- 
nies possessed such extraordinary ele- 
ments of wealth in themselves, that there 
was little need for interference on the 
part of the Government. Hence the 
evil resulting from weak and ephemeral 
administrations in Australia had been 
comparatively slightly felt. In South 
Africa, however, the case would be totally 
different. There we had most urgent 
need for a firm and-regular system of 
government; but just when one man 
was conducting the government on what 
he deemed to be a wise and proper 
scheme, he might find himself trans- 
ferred to the other side of the House, 
and a total change of policy would 
be inaugurated. Nor was this all. 
There likewise existed the enormous 
difficulty of dealing with the question 
of the franchise. The White inhabitants 
would not willingly consent to give the 
franchise to the Natives who so largely 
out-numbered the more civilized race, 
and were totally unfit to exercise the 
overwhelming power which would be 
put into their hands by the possession of 
the franchise under the proposed consti- 
tution. It would obviously be most 
unsafe to entrust political power to a 
population only just emerging out of bar- 
barism. On the other hand, all expe- 
rience proved that while representative 
and responsible government might work 
well when all were represented, no 
tyranny was so grievous as that of an 
Assembly which represented, not the 
whole of the population, but only a 
minority. In proof of this assertion he 
need only refer to the Orange Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. In South Africa we 
were placed in this unhappy position— 
that if we there established repre- 
sentative government with responsible 
Ministers, we should be compelled either 
to give power to savages who were 
utterly unfit to use it; or else we 
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must give power exclusively to one 
class of the population who might use it 
to the prejudice of the other. He was 
persuaded that when there happened to 
be living together a small civilized 
minority and a large uncivilized majo- 
rity, the only safe system of government 
was one in which the impartial autho- 
rity exercised by the Representative of 
the Crown under the superintendence 
of the British Government at home was 
so strong as to enforce the adoption of a 
system of fairness and equality to both. 
This belief was completely confirmed by 
our experience in New Zealand. In 
that Colony there was indeed a system 
of representation, but it did not, in 
the first instance, interfere materially 
with the authority of the Crown. While 
this was the case, and while the Go- 
vernment was impartially conducted by 
the Servants of the Crown, the Maories 
were gradually advancing in civilization 
and becoming amalgamated with the 
White settlers; but when this policy was 
changed, and what was called responsible 
government was set up, by which execu- 
tive authority was virtually transferred 
to the representatives of the Colonists, 
the Maories soon found that they were 
exposed to injustice; they found that 
in various ways the interests were neg- 
lected, and that the fair treatment they 
had been accustomed to was no longer 
extended to them. Therefore they be- 
came naturally, and, he must say, justly 
discontented. . Under that hunger for 
land which his noble Friend had de- 
scribed as being one of the most dan- 
gerous passions in these countries, the 
settlers adopted measures which every- 
body calmly looking back must now 
pronounce to have been unjust to the 
Maories, and which led to the first out- 
break of the war. That war, of course, 
ended in the complete subjugation and 
almost the annihilation of the Maori 
race, which had now become a compara- 
tively insignificant element in the popu- 
lation of New Zealand. In spite of this 
experience, however, successive Admi- 
nistrations formed by both the great 
Parties had concurred in forcing on the 
unwilling Cape Colonists a system of 
responsible government which he felt 
persuaded would yet bear fatal fruits. 
This unfortunate step, against which he 
had raised his voice at the time, might 
perhaps have made it impossible for his 
noble Friend to proceed on any other 
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principle than that which he had adopted, 
in trying to create a new central autho- 
rity for the Government of South Africa. 
Still, he believed that by adopting this 
principle, we were sowing the seed of 
future evil, and he was persuaded that 
no one who really examined the actual 
state of things in South Africa could 
doubt that, in all probability, although 
this scheme might for the moment stave 
off the danger, yet, sooner or later, we 
should see in that country a fearful war 
of race of which it was impossible to 
guess what would be the result. 
Viscount CARDWELL said, his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies had told their Lordships that 
the Government had no option but to 
proceed with the Bill; and he (Viscount 
Cardwell) agreed that this was so. It 
was quite evident that the Confederation 
of these Colonies must take place, and 
what evidence was there that this was 
not a most convenient time to bring it 
about? He should not have said any- 
thing except for the observations of the 
noble Earl who had just spoken (Earl 
Grey), which he thought ought not to 
pass without an answer, and he desired 
to point out that since responsible go- 
vernment had been introduced at the 
Cape the Native population had gone on 
increasing in prosperity and advancing 
in civilization. The noble Earl spoke 
of changes of administration every 12 
months; but, unless he was much mis- 
taken, the same administration which 
was in office, when responsible govern- 
ment was introduced at the Cape in 1872, 
was in office still, and continued to retain 
its hold upon the confidence of the 
Colony. Now, it was unnecessary to 
observe that this was by no means a 
short tenure of office even in this coun- 
try; and, without saying anything of 
evil augury respecting noble Lords on 
the opposite bench, he had known ad- 
ministrations here which neither expected, 
nor perhaps even wished, to hold office 
at one time for more than five years. 
There was, indeed, the strongest evidence 
to show that the experiment had been in 
every way successful. In the case of 
New Zealand, also—which was no doubt 
a very peculiar one—since that Colony 
had been admitted to responsible go- 
vernment and permitted to manage 
their own affairs, peace had been more 
uniformly preserved than under the old 
system, and the Colony had continually 
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advanced in prosperity. He quite con- 
curred, he might add, with his noble 
Friend opposite, that the circumstances 
with which he had to deal in the present 
instance were very different from those 
of the Canadian Confederation, and 
required a different mode of legislation. 
He need only say further that he cor- 
dially concurred in the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; and Bill read 2* 
accordingly. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under ‘“‘ The Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870,’’ to enable the 
School Board for London to put in force ‘‘ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” and 
the Acts amending the same—Was presented by 
The Lorp Presrpent; read 14, and referred to 
the Examiners. (No. 48.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 23rd April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn— Oliver 
Ormerod Walker, esquire, for Salford. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Customs, In- 
land Revenue, and Savings Banks [143]; 
Registered Writs Execution (Scotland) * [133]; 
Boundaries of Boroughs and Sanitary Dis- 
tricts * [120]. 

Withdrawn—Army (Courts Martial) * [93]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—omnQron— 


METROPOLIS—PAROCHIAL 
CHARITIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DUNDAS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph, which occurs 
in the last Report of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England, and relates to 
parochial charities of the City of Lon- 
don :— 

‘In these circumstances, we are compelled to 
recur to the suggestion made by us as long ago 
asthe year 1866, in the Report quoted above, 
that these funds are in effect so far liberated by 
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the altered circumstances of the locality in which 
they are applicable as to require re-appropria- 
tion to new charitable uses, a work which can 
be carried out only by some special extension of 
existing jurisdictions by the authority of Parlia- 
ment ;”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
can say whether they will propose any 
inquiry or legislation this Session, with 
a view to secure a more beneficial appli- 
cation of these funds? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that his attention had been called 
to the paragraph, and he was in com- 
munication with the Charity Commis- 
sioners as to what steps, if any, could be 
taken for securing the object in view. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF VOLUNTEERS 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES ALLSOPP asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What steps 
the Government are about to take to 
increase the pay of Adjutants of Volun- 
teers appointed prior to 1871? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that a Circular was about to be 
issued that would contain the terms on 
which Adjutants of Volunteers appointed 
prior to 1871 would be paid. With 
certain exceptions, all adjutants would 
be paid at the rate of captains in the 
Army; and these exceptions would be 
enumerated in the Circular. 


TURKEY—THE TURKISH LOAN OF 18544, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House any communications 
which have passed between the English 
and French Governments and the English 
and Turkish Governments on the subject 
of the Turkish Loan of 1854 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the com- 
munications were still in progress; and 
as soon as a reply had been received 
from the Turkish Government, the 
Correspondence would be produced. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the condition of the rural districts of the 
county of Londonderry is not such as to 
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warrant the Government in withdrawing | tion at Santiago de Cuba in November 


from them the Lord Lieutenant’s Pro- 
clamation under the Peace Preservation 
Act ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the only rural districts of the county 
of Londonderry now proclaimed are the 
barony of Loughlinsholin, and a small 
district adjoining the city of London- 
derry itself. Inquiries were made last 
autumn as to the necessity for continuing 
the proclamation in the former district ; 
but, having regard to the strong feeling 
on party subjects, it was not considered 
advisable to revoke it, and the reports 
from the district of the proceedings on 
the 17th of March last justified that 
decision. Fresh inquiries will in due 
time be made, and of course the action 
taken will depend on their result. I 
hope that the proclamation of the rural 
district near the city of Londonderry may 
before long be revoked. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If a stricter inspection 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs, previous to 
exportation, cannot be enforced in Ire- 
land, so that the ratepayers of Pem- 
brokeshire may be spared the expense 
and anxiety of providing quarantine at 
Neyland for the constantly occurring 
cases of foot and mouth disease from 
that Country ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
I believe, Sir, there is very little foot- 
and-mouth disease in Ireland at present, 
and Iam notawareof the basisfor the hon. 
Member’s reference to the ‘ constantly 
recurring cases”’ of that disease which 
he states arrive at Neyland, Pembroke- 
shire, from Ireland. If he has any pri- 
vate information which he will furnish 
to the Government, I shall be glad to 
inquire into it. I believe, however, that 
the inspections of cattle at those ports 
of Ireland from which the exports were 
made to Pembrokeshire, are most care- 
fully made. 


SPAIN—EXECUTION OF THE CREW OF 
THE ‘“ VIRGINIUS.”—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether General Burriel has 
yet been brought to trial for the execu- 
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1873, of nineteen British subjects, and 
of thirty-four Americans, constituting 
part of the crew and passengers of the 
“ Virginius;” and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table any Correspondence on 
the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir the Virginius at 
the time of her capture having been 
under the American flag—and the pro- 
mised investigation into the conduct of 
the Spanish authorities having formed 
one of the conditions of the Protocol 
signed by the Representatives of Spain 
and the United States on the 29th of 
November, 1873—the leading part in 
the endeavours to obtain a fulfilment of 
the promise has naturally been taken 
by the United States Government, but 
in pursuance of instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Government Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Madrid has used his 
utmost endeavours to support his United 
States Colleague. General Burriel was 
promoted and appointed Governor of 
Bilbao in August, 1875; but in February, 
1876, he was recalled from Bilbao to 
Madrid, where his trial in now proceed- 
ing before the Supreme Council of War. 
Delay has occurred in the progress of 
the trial, which is attributed by the 
Spanish Government to the necessity of 
sending to Cuba for various documents, 
butthere is now, according to the Spanish 
Government, reason to hope for a speedy 
conclusion. When the trial is concluded, 
there will be no objection to produce 
Papers on the whole subject; but as 
many communications have passed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of the United States we shall have 
to consult that Government upon the 
matter. There will be no unnecessary 
delay in bringing them before Parlia- 
ment. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS AND COLONIAL 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Auperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is true that a 
Bill introduced into the newly consti- 
tuted legislative council of Natal by the 
Secretary for Native Affairs and passed 
by that council, and which enacts that 
the ‘‘ customs and usages’”’ of the natives 
shall be administered in courts of law in 
that colony, has received the assent of 
the Crown ; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment is aware that, within the terms 


“customs and usages” is included 
woman purchase and sale under the 
guise of marriage—that cattle unpaid 
for her marriage can be recovered as a 
common debt in courts of law presided 
over by paid British magistrates, and 
that polygamy is also freely practised by 
law; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is aware that said Bill con- 
tains no provision to relieve natives, 
when becoming Christians, from native 
law—does not recognise a marriage be- 
tween natives even when performed by 
a clergyman as legal; and that the 
official staff of the colony prevented these 
necessary provisions from being inserted 
in the Bill? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am afraid 
that it would be impossible for me within 
the limits of a reply to a Question to do 
justice to the subject referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, who will, I have no 
doubt, now that he has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his Question fully before 
him in print, agree with me in thinking 
that the subject would be more con- 
veniently dealt with in the form of a 
Motion, which would admit of a fuller 
explanation than I could now venture 
to ask the indulgence of the House to 
permit me to make. Meanwhile I would 
observe that I cannot admit the accuracy 
of all the information upon which the 
hon. Gentleman has founded his Ques- 
tion, and I ought to mention that this 
law was passed by large majorities in 
the local Legislature, and that it is the 
opinion of the authorities that it will 
work advantageously to all interests 
concerned. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. M‘ARTHOUR gave 
Notice that he would take an early op- 
portunity of calling attention to the 
subject. 


INDIA—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AtpErMAN W. M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
the insufficiency of the Judicial Staff in 
the Straits Settlements; and, whether 
there is any intention to meet the wishes 
of the community by the appointment of 
an additional Judge? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : The complaints 
which have been made respecting an in- 
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sufficiency of the Judicial Staff in the 
Straits Settlements have been mainly 
due to temporary causes—namely, the 
absence of the Chief Justice on leave, 
and the delay in appointing an acting 
Judge. During that period there was 
only one Judge actually officiating in 
the Supreme Court. Directions have, 
however, been given for the appoint- 
ment of a second acting Judge, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have directed that 
power shall be taken to appoint a third 
Judge of the Supreme Court, if such a 
course should be found necessary; but 
before deciding upon incurring this 
additional expenditure we are awaiting 
fuller information as to the possibility 
of so re-arranging the business as to 
relieve the Supreme Court of much that 
is now unnecessarily thrown upon it, 
and petty debt cases below a specified 
amount have been already removed from 
that tribunal. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—ZANZIBAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in possession of any informa- 
tion showing that the efforts of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of 
Africa have hitherto proved ineffectual, 
and that large gangs of slaves are being 
constantly moved northward, along the 
coast, for exportation or sale at Pember 
and other places; and, when the Papers 
relating to the Slave Trade will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the last reports 
from Dr. Kirk show that attempts have 
been made, apparently with some success, 
to revive the inland Slave Trade to the 
North. The traffic by sea, we believe, 
is practically stopped, with the excep- 
tion of a small current that is carried on 
between the mainland and Pember. The 
Sultan has shown the utmost willingness 
to act against the traders. His autho- 
rities lately seized 14 dealers and 100 
slaves. He has degraded and imprisoned 
a relative of his own—the Governor of 
Kilwa—who was proved by Dr. Kirk to 
be engaged in the Slave Trade. There 
is no doubt of his being zealously backed 
up by Dr. Kirk. The delay in the issue 
of Papers is accounted for by the mass 
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of Papers on other subjects lately issued 
by the Foreign Office. 


HELIGOLAND—REPORTED CESSION TO 
GERMANY.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true as reported in the 
‘‘ Field” newspaper of April 7th, that 

‘‘ Negotiations have been re-opened with the 
British Government for the acquisition of Heli- 
goland, which the Germans desire to possess as 
a fishing rendezvous and naval station ;”* 
and, whether if such is the case he has 
any objection to lay any Correspondence 
upon the subject upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, there is no truth 
whatever in such reports, and there are 
no Papers to produce. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—THE OUT- 
BREAK OF SCURVY.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, If he can say when the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the outbreak of scurvy on 
board the ships of the late Polar Expe- 
dition will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
waiting for the Report referred to, and 
that as soon as it was completed the 
Papers would be laid upon the Table. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ VANGUARD ”—COM- 
PENSATION ALLOWANCES. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL NAGHTEN asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
will take into consideration the granting 
extra allowances to the Officers of Her 
Majesty’s late Ship ‘‘ Vanguard,” in 
compensation for the losses of clothing 
and equipment incurred by the sinking 
of that vessel, the maximum sum allowed 
by existing regulations being insufficient 
to replace the articles lost ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
regulations were laid down as to the 
amount of compensation that was granted 
to officers who had lost their effects in 
consequence of such disasters as the 
sinking of the Vanguard. Compensation 
had been paid in this instance under 
those regulations; but since then repre- 
sentations had been made to the Admi- 
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Question. 


ralty as to the insufficiency of that com- 
pensation, and those representations 
were now being considered. 


TRAMWAYS—USE OF STEAM. 
QUESTION. 


Mason BEAUMONT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, If he will 
state what steps the Government pro- 
poses to take with reference to the Bills 
of three Tramway Companies, the con- 
sideration of which was postponed until 
the report of the late Committee on the 
application of mechanical power had 
been made? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I propose to introduce a short Bill giving 
effect to one of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on the use of me- 
chanical power upon tramways, enabling 
the Board of Trade to authorize the use 
of steam on tramways, under certain 
conditions, for experiment, during the 
ensuing year. In this Bill I also pro- 
pose to schedule the Bills and Provisional 
Orders of this Session which apply for 
steam power, and which have been post- 
poned pending the Report of the Com- 
mittee, sv that they may be taken up 
next Session, without additional ex- 
pense, but specially subject to any con- 
ditions which Parliament may in the 
meantime impose. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—EXPENSE OF 
CROWN PROSECUTIONS. — QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House, whether 
the expenditure by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury in the conduct of Crown pro- 
secutions is subjected to any other audit 
or supervision than that of the general 
audit of receipts and payments by the 
Accountant General; and, if so, whatis 
the nature of any special audit or super- 
vision of such expenditure by the Soli- 
citor of the Treasury, and by whom 
exercised ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the expenditure in question was 
subject to the audit, not of the Account- 
ant General, but of the Auditor and 
Controller General, as provided by the 
Act 29 & 30 Vict. c. 59, and the Trea- 
sury Solicitor, in conducting these pro- 
secutions, was subject to the supervision 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked, Whether in the event of the Vice 
President of the Council moving for the 
Select Committee on the Cattle Plague 
that evening, the Government would 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson), in 
order that there might be no further 
delay in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the object of 
the Government was to get this Com- 
mittee appointed as soon as possible, 
and he had hoped that the House might 
have had the discussion on Friday even- 
ing. If there was any less ambiguous 
Motion or any idea in the mind of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich that 
there was something in the Notice given 
by his noble Friend that gave a turn to 
the Motion, such a bias was not in- 
tended, and he should be willing to sub- 
stitute the words suggested by the right 
hon. Member for Chester. He hoped 
the House would assent to the Motion 
that evening, as the matter was acquir- 
ing additional importance. 


In reply to Mr. Forsamse, 


Viscount SANDON said: I am very 
sorry to say, in answer to my hon. 
Friend, that there have been three out- 
breaks of Cattle Plague since the House 
last met. On Saturday it appeared in 
a fresh dairy at Willesden, and 64 cattle 
have been slaughtered there. On Sun- 
day an outbreak took place at Notting 
-Hill, all the 13 cattle in the dairy were 
affected, and have been slaughtered. 
To-day a cow has been officially re- 
ported to have died of Cattle Plague at 
Kensal Green, and unfortunately this 
herd consists of 67 animals. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to 
know, whether it was intended to take 
the Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee any time that evening ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that it would be taken 
at any hour, and that it would be 
agreed to without discussion. If, how- 
ever, there was any wish to discuss 
the subject there might be some diffi- 
culty, as the discussion might be a long 
one. ; 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY — SUSPENSION 
OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to know, 
as a matter that interested both sides of 
the House, Whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could give the House any 
information as to the present relations 
between Russia and Turkey? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not know that we have 
any very special news to give except 
what my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary has receivedin atelegram. Perhaps 
the House will allow him to read it. 

Mr. BOURKE said, his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had received a telegram, just before he 
(Mr. Bourke) came down to the House, 
from Mr. Layard. It stated that the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires had received 
orders to suspend diplomatic relations 
with Turkey. He had also received a 
telegram that morning from General 
Mansfield, our Consul at Bucharest, 
stating that a small detachment of Rus- 
sian officers and men had arrived there. 
He had received the permission of his 
noble Friend to read these telegrams to 
the House as being matters of some 
importance. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Qo — 

CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

[BILL 143.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he wished to 
make an explanation in reference to a 
statement he had made the other evening 
in comparing the financial condition of 
the year 1877-8 with that of the year 
1872-3, and to the reply of his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury. 
He(Mr. Dodson) said, that the estimated 
expenditure for 1877-8 was, roundly, 
£79,000,000, exactly £78,794,000; and 
that the actual expenditure for 1872-3 
was, roundly, £71,000,000, exactly 
£70,714,000. Admitting the accuracy 
of the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that in order to 
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ascertain the net burden of taxation it 
was necessary to deduct £13,400,000 
which would be derived from other 
sources than taxation from the entire es- 
timated expenditure, it would reduce the 
exact burden for 1877-8 to £65,394,000. 
He went on to say that in order to render 
the comparison a fair one, it was neces- 
sary to make a corresponding deduction 
from the actual expenditure of 1872-3 of 
the revenue derived from other sources 
than taxation. This amounted to 
£10,703,000, which reduced the actual 
burden for expenditure in 1872-3 to 
£60,011,000, as against £65,394,000 
in 1877-8. The explanation of the 
difference of the figures mentioned by 
his hon. Friend and himself was that 
his hon. Friend included in his state- 
ment the surplus of the year 1872-3, 
which amounted to £5,896,000, but 
which really formed part of the revenue, 
not of the expenditure of the year; and 
so far they had been at cross purposes. 
He would like to know if the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury had 
any reply to make to that explanation? 
Mr. CHILDERS desired to say a few 
words as to the general effect of the 
Budget of his right hon. Friend and as 
to our present financial position. After 
the Financial Statement had been made, 
he ventured to put one or two questions 
to his right hon. Friend, and on most 
points he admitted that the explanation 
given was satisfactory. One question 
had reference to the receipts more 
especially under the head of Income 
Tax during the last week of the year 
just closed, as compared with the re- 
ceipts for the first week of the present 
financial year; and he had accepted as 
satisfactory the reply that nothing had 
been got into the receipt of last year 
except what belonged to it. He had, 
however, noticed that during the last 
two years the balance in the hands of 
the collectors of Inland Revenue had 
steadily diminished, the payments into 
the Exchequer in those two years not 
merely representing the receipts of the 
year, but a considerable sum besides— 
namely, £105,000 in 1874-5, and 
£90,000 in 1875-6—the payment of 
which into the Exchequer had dimi- 
nished the balances, and by the same 
amount swollen the Exchequer receipts. 
It would be very interesting to watch 
that process this year, as it would show 
whether the receipts within the year, 
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including the large receipts of the last 
week to which he had referred, fairly 
represented the revenue of the year. 
Then, as to Miscellaneous Revenue, the 
estimated receipts last year amounted 
to £4,100,000, while this year the 
amount was £4,840,000. In the expla- 
nation given on the subject some of this 
was accounted for, perhaps between 
£300,000 and £400,000; but he did not 
see anything to justify so large an in- 
crease as £740,000, the fact being that an 
expected increase of £300,000 or £400,000 
only was accounted for. With reference 
to Customs, Excise, and the Land and 
House Taxes, the amount received under 
these heads no doubt fluctuated, but he 
feared the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took too sanguine a view. During the last 
half-year these fell short of the Budget 
Estimate by no less than £1,390,000 per 
annum, while this year they were taken at 
only £540,000less. The evidence that had 
been adduced by his right hon. Friends 
the Members for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) and Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
went to show that the depression of trade 
continued ; that things were going from 
bad to worse ; that the consuming power 
of the people was diminishing ; and that 
there was no prospect of a better state of 
affairs this year than had existed last. 
It might, perhaps, be said that in using 
this language he was relegating himself 
to the class which was described a few 
nights ago as being one of “ good- 
natured croakers.”” If this were so, he 
should not object to the term, because 
he found himself in very good company. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) brought 
forward five Budgets, and in reference to 
four of them he was charged with being. 
too sanguine as to the Budget Estimates. 
This was thought by Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers, who were then in 
Opposition, to be a fair and reasonable 
species of criticism, and he did not re- 
member that any of his hon. Friends 
who now occupied the Opposition 
Benches applied the appellation of 
‘“‘croaker,” in any form, qualified or 
otherwise, to the critics. In every case 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was within the mark. There had been 
cases, however, in which the estimated 
revenue had not been realized, and in 
which thenon-realization had caused con- 
siderableinconvenience. Forinstance, the 
Budget of 1861 was, apparently, one 
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which had been based upon fair Esti- 
mates, but it ended in a very serious 
falling off in that part of the revenue 
which was derived from taxes. The 
Budget of 1868 was apparently well 
balanced, but it failed in that the reve- 
nue did not reach the Estimates; and 
these Budgets were stated to the House, 
the first by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had since become the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and the second by the 
right hon. Gentleman who was now 
First Lord of the Admiralty. This, 
however, was not all. The country had 
had before this year three Budgets from 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in the cases of two of them the reve- 
nue derived from Customs, Excise, and 
Stamp Duties had fallen short of the 
Estimates. In the financial year 1874-5 
but for the extraordinary amount of 
postal revenue received in excess of the 
Estimate, and the facet that a sum of 
£300,000 was transferred from the capi- 
tal of the Treasury chest to revenue, 
there would have been a deficit, and in 
every year the expenditure exceeded that 
given in the Budget. On the whole, 
he thought Her Majesty’s Government 
had no right to complain of criticisms 
such as he was offering in reference to 
the present proposals of the Government. 
After all, however, the responsibility 
attaching to the financial proposals for 
the year must rest upon the Govern- 
ment, and it was only open to the Oppo- 
sition to offer criticisms as to the way in 
which the responsibility was discharged. 
He would now refer to the aggregate 
figures of the Budget. Comparing the 
receipts in the financial year 1873-4 with 
the estimated revenue for 1877-8, he 
found an increase in the taxation of the 
country amounting to £3,278,000 for 
the year in addition to no less than 
£2,047,000 of revenue drawn from the 
Post Office, Crown Lands, the Tele- 
graph Service, and other sources which 
formed no part of the direct taxation 
of the country. On the other side, the 
increased charge between 1873-4 and 
the present Estimate was £5,271,000, of 
which the augmentation in the Army 
and Navy Estimate amounted to not less 
than £1,702,000. There had also been 
an increase in the purely establishment 
Votes of the Civil Service (omitting 
the Board of Trade, Post Office, and 
Education Departments) amounting to 
£305,000, but. this had been been made 
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up for to a great extent by the reduction 
which had occurred in the amount paid 
for permanent public works. The esti- 
mated charge for the Army and Navy for 
the present year was £1,700,000 above 
that for the year 1874, regulated by the 
present Government, and admitting that 
special circumstances had led to an ex- 
traordinary expenditure on those services 
during the years 1875 and 1876, those 
circumstances had now passed away, 
and the expenditure should have been 
brought back to its normal amount. 
Had the estimated expenditure for these 
Services for the year been reduced to 
that of 1874, it would have enabled the 
right hon. Gentleman to have taken 1d. 
off the Income Tax. There were impor- 
tant branches of this subject which had 
been alluded to in former debates upon 
it on which further information ought to 
be elicited. In the course of the debate 
which occurred the other evening it was 
stated from the Ministerial Benches that 
during the five years the late Govern- 
ment were in office they took out of the 
pocket of the taxpayer on the average 
the sum of £65,102,000 per annum, 
while the present Government, since 
they came into office, had taken out of 
the pocket of the taxpayer on the ave- 
rage the sum of £65,205,000, and that 
thus the expenditure of the present Go- 
vernment had only exceeded that of the 
late Government on the average by the 
modest sum of £103,000 per annum. 
Those figures were, probably, correct as 
far as they went, but they did not givea 
fair view of the real state of facts. 1t was 
an important fact that whereas the late 
Government during their five years of 
office had remitted taxation to the amount 
of £12,500,000 per annum, and had 
left the finances in such a condition that 
the present Government, immediately 
on their accession to office, were enabled 
to remit taxation to the amount of 
£4,500,000 per annum; on the other 
hand, the present Government during 
the last three years had remitted taxa- 
tion to the amount of £60,000 only, and 
had added £1,500,000 per annum to it. 
The late Government, however, had to 
pay various extraordinary charges, such 
as £4,600,000 for the Abyssinian War, 
£3,200,000 for the Alabama claims, 
£800,000 for the Ashantee War, and 
£2,000,000 in consequence of the Franco- 
German War in Europe, making a total 
of £10,600,000. The present Govern- 
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ment, on the other hand, had had to pay 
no extraordinary charges whatever. The 
late Government applied directly to the 
reduction of Debt the sum of £15,250,000, 
besides Terminable Annuities, and in- 
creased the balances by £2,700,000, 
while the present Government had ap- 
plied ‘directly £3,000,000 towards the 
reduction of the Debt and had reduced 
the balance by £1,500,000. It had been 
said that the late Government had left 
legacies of expenditure to their succces- 
sors which the latter were bound to 
provide for. He had looked carefully 
through the whole of the operations of 
the late Government which had entailed 
an increased expenditure upon their suc- 
cessors, and he found that they were 
seven in number. They were the Edu- 
cation Act, the abolition of Army Pur- 
chase, the scheme for Naval retirement, 
the commutation of pensions, the Army 
localization, the extension of docks, and 
the advances for Irish Church operations. 
The additional expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes for the year 1876-7, as 
compared with that of 1872-38, was 
£1,069,000, and that had been all but 
met by the additional net revenue 
derived from the Post and Telegraph 
Offices, which amounted to £987,000. 
In connection with the abolition of Army 
Purchase, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said the late Government had left 
a legacy of expenditure. The facts were 
that the expenditure under that head in 
1872-3 was £946,000; whereas the esti- 
mated expenditure for the year 1877 was 
only £500,000, which, with the highest 
estimate of the Retirement charge, would 
amount to £830,000, or £116,000 less 
than the expenditure in 1872-3. The late 
Government introduced a Bill for the 
commutation of pensions. The result of 
that measure was for the first few years 
a considerable increase of charge, but 
relief would commence in 1879. Under 
the head of Naval Retirement the imme- 
diate increase was £54,000 a-year; but 
now the charge was £25,000 a-year less. 
As to Army Localization, the charge in 
1873-4 was £250,000; it was not more 
now. The charge for Naval Works in 
1868-9 was £749,000; for 1877-8 the 
estimated charge was £545,000. On 
each of these heads, the arrangements 
of the late Government, so far from 
leaving a legacy of expenditure, left a 
legacy of economy. The financial ar- 
rangement in connection with the abo- 
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lition of the Irish Church involved the 
raising of a very large sum indeed for 
the Irish Church Commissioners—no less 
than £8,200,000—in order to provide for 
the commutation of incomes and other 
charges, and all this was met by the late 
Government—larger repayment had been 
made since the change of Administra- 
tion. But these were not all. There was 
an Abyssinian Expedition in 1867, the 
estimated cost of which was £3,500,000. 
Later it was said the cost would pro- 
bably be £5,000,000. What did the 
Expedition really cost ?—£8,300,000, of 
which the Government for the time being 

aid £4,000,000, leaving £4,300,000 to 
be paid by theie successors—the late 
Government. The purchase of the inte- 
rest of the Telegraph Companies by the 
Government of 1866-1868 was spoken of 
as a great exploit. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the day, on the second 
reading of the Bill to authorize that 
purchase, said the scheme would cost 
between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000. 
Now, what did it cost? £8,980,000, 
which was an excess upon the Estimate 
of £5,500,000. That was left as a legacy 
of expenditure to the late Government. 
But what was the present policy about 
deferred charges? LEarly in the Session 
of 1874 a plan was brought forward for 
the relief of local burdens, but when we 
came to look into the accounts we found 
that a large amount of charge under 
that head was deferred until 1875-6, 
and the other heads of expenditure were 
swollen by £850,000. It was very con- 
venient to postpone the charge to a 
future day; but the Government got 
very great popularity indeed at the 
moment for having brought forward 
the plan for the relief of local burdens. 
We had heard something about pri- 
sons. The Bill on prisons was brought 
forward in 1876; ba the first charge 
connected with the carrying out of 
that measure would not be made 
until 1878-9. The soldier was to be put 
into a very much better position; he 
was to be paid, in. some shape or other, 
2d. a-day more ; but it was all deferred. 
Popularity for the present was obtained 
by the plan, but the charge fell on the 
future; and that, again, would be a 
legacy of expenditure for the successors 
of the Government. But there was a 
still larger item than that. The most 
popular plan of the present Government, 
which had been accepted by Parliament, 
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had been the great Sinking Fund plan 
No. 2. It was very popular in the 
country. The charge for that plan, 
which began at £275,000 for the first 
year, would in 10 years rise to £960,000, 
which made an average annual charge 
of £680,000 during that period. During 
the next 30 years the amount to be paid 
to the Sinking Fund by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer out of the taxes would 
begin at £4,090,000, and would end at 
£12,090,000, oran average of £6,200,000. 
Surely, then, if ever there was a legacy 
left by a Government to its successors, 
that Sinking Fund, averaging for 10 
years £680,000, and then going on to an 
average of over £6,000,000, was an 
illustration of it. But there was another 
subject on which a thorough elucidation 
ought to be given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His right hon. Friend 
had impressed on the House and the 
country that the present Government 
had, as a cardinal feature of their policy, 
kept up the public credit by a sys- 
tematic reduction of Debt. Now, he 
maintained that they had not sys- 
tematically reduced the Debt at all. 
On the contrary, they had made things 
pleasant to local authorities by stopping 
the reduction of Debt and increasing 
loans from the Exchequer, which was a 
very different thing. According to his 
right hon. Friend’s own figures, the 
Debt on the ist of April, 1874, was 
£779,283,000, and on the Ist of April, 
1877, it was £775,590,000, showing a 
reduction of £38,693,000. From that 
latter sum they must deduct £1,454,000 
for the reduction in the Exchequer 
balances, leaving the net reduction of 
the Debt during the last three years as 
only £2,240,000, or at the rate of 
£747,000 per annum. But then the 
right hon. Gentleman said they must take 
into account the loans in excess of re- 
payments, the payments for barracks, 
fortifications, the Abolition of Purchase, 
and the Telegraphs, all of which in those 
three years gave them an improvement 
of the national balance-sheet to the 
aggregate amount of £15,200,000. Well, 
but the late Government reduced the 
Debt from £805,500,000 on April 1, 
1869, to £779,300,000 on April 1, 1874, 
making a total reduction of £26,200,000 ; 
while the Exchequer balances improved 
in the same period by £2,700,000, the 
loans in excess of repayments amounted 
roughly to another £4,000,000, the 
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telegraphs which were purchased to 
£9,000,000, and the sum for barracks, 
fortifications, and Army Purchase to- 
gether was £3,500,000. Those sums, 
added to the amount of Debt reduced 
between 1869 and 1874 by the late 
Government—namely, £26,200,000, gave 
a total of £45,400,000, or, after deduct- 
ing the Chancery Funds cancelled, just 
£40,000,000, being at the rate of 
£8,000,000 per ann., against £5,000,000. 
The real reduction of Debt effected by 
the present Government during three 
years was therefore only £2,240,000, or 
at the rate of £747,000 a-year ; whereas 
the late Government had effected a re- 
duction of £28,900,000 in five years, or 
at the rate of nearly £5,000,000 per 
annum. Instead of the present Govern- 
ment having kept up public credit by the 
systematic reduction of Debt, it was 
just the reverse; and the demands on 
them had increased, and would continue 
to increase, for there was every reason 
to believe that the last three years’ ex- 
perience was a fair specimen of what 
was to come, and the net result was that 
£747,000 a-year, under the new Sinking 
Fund, was the whole amount applied to 
the direct reduction of Debt. What 
would happen, then, if this country 
should find itself under the necessity of 
adding greatly to its expenditure—say, 
in the event of war? If they were 
steadily reducing their Debt by processes 
formerly in force, when war came on those 
processes ceased, and they would have 
£5,000,000, £6,000,000, or it might be 
£8,000,000 at their disposal, to which 
they could add the additional taxation 
that might be imposed. But when they 
had launched on a system of large loans 
they could not stop, because they were 
made in instalments which spread over 
years, and they would not have at their 
command that immense weapon which 
a rapid reduction of Debt placed in their 
hands. There was a danger, then, when 
the lending system was carried to a 
length which interfered with the sys- 
tematic reduction of the Debt, and to 
that danger the House ought to direct 
its attention. He had done his best to 
state these figures and arguments cor- 
rectly, and he should be only too happy 
if his arguments and conclusions could 
be refuted. He had argued that the 
financial position of the Government 
was not as satisfactory as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had put it before 
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them, and that there were dangers 
a-head in the shape of a falling-off in 
their estimated revenue, which, if they 
were realized, would do much to shake 
public confidence. He had shown as 
between the present and the late Go- 
vernment that the latter had reduced the 
expenditure to a point which enabled 
large remissions of taxation to be made, 
and the Debt also to be greatly reduced, 
while they had left to their successors 
avery full Exchequer; that the charge 
as to their having left large legacies of 
expenditure to their successors was per- 
fectly unfounded ; that in regard to no- 
thing else but the Education Vote had 
they not borne their fair share, while, 
on the other hand, they had borne enor- 
mous legacies left them by their prede- 
cessors; and, further, with respect to 
the great scheme which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had proclaimed to 
the country, and for which he had re- 
ceived much credit; in point of fact, it 
was an entire myth; and, by stopping 
the reduction of Debt, the right hon. 
Gentleman had put our finances into a 
perilous position, which would become 
tenfold more perilous if the country 
were to be called upon at short notice 
to enter into a war, or to meet a great 
emergency. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sure 
the House would feel that he undertook 
a task of considerable difficulty in re- 
plying to the able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers). 
His speech bristled with figures, and no 
doubt also with a few facts; and anyone 
who had to reply to such a statement 
off-hand must feel placed at some dis- 
advantage. In the first place, however, 
he might be alluwed to rectify the mis- 
apprehension of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson) the other evening. He al- 
luded to the revenue receipts from 
taxes during the years to which he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) referred, and the 
facts were these—In 1872-3 the revenue 
receipts, excluding fee stamps, amounted 
to £65,902,946, and the revenue receipts 
in 1873-4 to £65,353,724, also excluding 
fee stamps ; while in 1876-7 the revenue 
receipts from the same sources were 
£65,590,500, and therefore it was per- 
fectly accurate to say that the pressure 
on the taxpayers was less in 1876-7 than 
in 1872-3. He admitted the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in saying that 
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there was a large surplus in 1872-3 
which was applied to the reduction of 
the Debt—there was a surplus of 
£5,894,322. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) travelled through all the 
figures to be found in the Estimates, and 
he understood him to say that the Esti- 
mates of expenditure for this year would 
place a charge on the taxpayer in excess 
of the year 1873-4 by the sum of 
£5,000,000. Now, he was quite unable 
to follow the calculations by which the 
right hon. Gentleman arrived at that 
result. Inthe year 1876-7 the actual re- 
ceipts from taxes—?.e., Customs, Excise, 
Stamps (excluding fee stamps), Land 
Tax, House and Property and Income 
Tax-——were £65,590,500, and the esti- 
mated receipts for the year 1877-8 were 
£65,615,000. That was the actual im- 
position of taxes; what was done with 
the amount was quite a different matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted the 
remissions which were made in 1874. 
They amounted to £5,000,000 — the 
Sugar Duties, the relief to Income Tax 
payers, the Horse Duty, the Ser- 
vants Duty, and the adjustment of 
Brewers Licences, amounting together to 
£3,000,000. The net relief to the tax- 
payer was £3,000,000 as compared with 
1873-4. But, said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the late Government left a large 
surplus in the Exchequer of £5,500,000. 
Now, the question naturally arose, what 
was done with this surplus? The fair 
way of stating it was this—There was 
first a reduction of £3,000,000 in taxa- 
tion. There had been an increase in the 
Votes for Education of something over 
£1,000,000, which they would all admit 
to be a very proper and just expendi- 
ture. Then there was £1,450,000 which 
was given back to the ratepayer, who 
was also a taxpayer, in the shape of 
relief to local taxation. There was also 
in the Budget an increased provision of 
£1,160,000 for the payment of Debt, alto- 
gether apart from the interest upon the 
loans advanced to local authorities, which 
was available to meet the charge for 
the New Terminable Annuities. He had 
thus accounted for £6,610,000, which dis- 
posed of the surplus of £5,500,000 left 
to the present Government in 1874. But 
the right hon. Gentleman said the ex- 
penditure on the Army and Navy was 
something enormous. The excess of 
expenditure under this head, he said, 
was £1,700,000 over the estimate in 
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1874-5. He had looked carefully into 
the figures, and could not make out the 
calculations of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The net Exchequer issue for 1874-5 
was £24,212,000 for the whole of the 
Army and Navy Services, including a 
sum for the Abolition of Purchase of 
£579,000, and the Ashantee Vote of 
Credit. The net issue for the year 1876-7 
was £25,485,000, and the estimate for 
the coming year was £24,969,000. So 
that the excess of the year 1877-8 over 
the year 1874-5 was £757,000, and not 
£1,700,000 as alleged. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, what he com- 
pared was simply the Budget Estimate 
for the Army and Navy, plus the Navy 
Supplementary Estimate in 1874-5, and 
the Budget Estimates for the Army and 
Navy in the present year. He could 
not compare it with the expenditure, for 
he could not say what that would be. 
He could only take the Estimates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought he had 
given the House the best and fairest 
information, which was the net actual 
expenditure, with regard to the past. 
The expenditure for the present year 
was, of course, only in estimate; 1874-5 
was a year which was not properly the 
subject of comparison. The comparison 
was with 1873-4, a year for which the 
late Government were almost wholly 
responsible. In that year the net ex- 
penditure on Army and Navy, including 
£800,000 for the Ashantee Expedition, 
was £24.358,000, and the increase was, 
no doubt, considerable since that time ; 
but the question was, whether the in- 
crease was justifiable considering the 
circumstances of the case. He did not 
stand there to defend the Estimates for 
the Army and Navy; the Government 
were responsible for them. The Go- 
vernment presented those Estimates to 
the House which they believed were 
necessary for the security of the country 
and the good condition of the Services 
represented. He could only refer to one 
single fact—that in 1870, when there 
was, as at present, an apprehension of 
great disturbances arising in Europe, the 
late Government thought it necessary to 
come down to the House and obtain a 
considerably increased Vote for the Army 
and Navy ; but now the present Govern- 
ment felt it was possible to maintain the 
honour and dignity of this country with- 
out coming to Parliament with any such 
demand, and, in the face of circum- 
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stances calculated to cause great anxiety 
and to lead to great apprehension for 
the peace not only of Europe, but of 
the world, it had been able to effect 
some considerable reductions in our 
military and naval expenditure. As 
to the Customs and Inland Revenue 
receipts falling short of the Estimates, 
he would give the figures for the three 
years. In 1874-5 the Customs revenue 
reteipts exceeded the Estimates by 
£549,000; the Excise and Stamps fell 
off £555,000; the taxes were £80,000 in 
excess; so that apart from the taxes 
there was a difference of £6,000 to the 
bad, and the taxes gave a surplus of 
£74,000, and the Income Tax was 
£346,000 more than the estimate. In 
1875-6 the Customs had _ increased 
£520,000, and the Excise had fallen 
off £114,000; Stamps had increased 
£402,000, and Land Tax and House 
Duty £46,000. In 1876-7 there was a 
considerable difference, which had been 
explained and commented upon. As 
was well known fluctuations between 
Customs and Excise depended upon the 
relative consumption of foreign and 
British spirits. The general result was 
that, during the time for which the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
responsible for them, except in the un- 
fortunate year just passed, the receipts 
had fully justified the anticipations his 
right hon. Friend had formed from time 
to time. Reference had also been made 
to the Miscellaneous Estimate, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract said that the great increase of 
£740,000 in the Estimate for 1877-8 
over that for 1876-7 had hardly been 
justified by the explanation given to the 
House; but it should be recollected that 
a very large sum of that increase, 
£200,000, was due to interest for loans 
advanced to local authorities through 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
and on the purchase-money for Suez 
Canal Shares, £58,600 to fees at public 
offices and County Courts, and £467,000 
was the estimated increase in the con- 
tributions from Indian Revenue. An ex- 
amination of all the items would show 
that the receipts were, if anything, 
under-estimated rather than over-esti- 
mated. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to complain of the facilities 
afforded for the increase of local obliga- 
tions by the low rate of 3} per cent., and 
he seemed to charge the present Govern- 
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ment with setting up a system which in- 
creased debt all over the country; but the 
system of loans out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer was set up in its integrity by the 
late Government. He (Mr. W. H.Smith) 
found no fault with it, except that it did 
afford a temptation to local authorities 
to increase an expenditure which ought 
to be considerably restricted. It began 
with the Education Act of 1870, when 
local authorities were authorized to 
claim advances at 3} per cent for capital 
outlay ; the precedent had been followed 
in respect of the Public Health Act and 
the Sanitary Acts, and so far as the pre- 
sent Government were concerned, it had 
been the disagreeable task of the Trea- 
sury to watch Bills that had been intro- 
duced with the object of obtaining loans 
at the public expense. Formerly these 
loans were advanced without the special 
attention of Parliament being drawn to 
them ; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had determined that they ought to 
be brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment from year to year; and now, under 
an Act passed two years ago, the Public 
Loans Act, it was no longer possible for 
the Commissioners to grant them with- 
out coming to Parliament and stating 
the local indebtedness of the local 
authorities. In this way Parliament 
was forced to pay some regard to the 
consequences of its own work; and it 
was a matter that deserved grave con- 
sideration, for the facility of getting into 
debt was a dangerous one to give to 
either public authorities or private indi- 
viduals. As, however, the late Govern- 
ment thought it right to give local 
authorities power to borrow money at a 
low rate, he had done his best, in con- 
junction with his right hon Friend, to 
secure that they should consider the 
circumstances under which this favour 
was sought. With the actual figures 
before him he was unable to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers) as to the increase of the charges 
on the Civil Service Estimates. For the 
three years 1871-2 to 1873-4, they 
amounted to £16,985,000, or £5,660,000 
a-year, and in the three following years 
to £17,387,000, the difference between 
one period and the other being £400,000, 
or an average excess of £130,000 
a-year. The Post Office revenue was 
£5,792,000 in 1873-4, £5,670,000 in 
the following year, and this year it was 
estimated at £6,100,000 ; the average 
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during the past six years had been 
£5,500,000 a-year; and the average 
increase might be put down at from 
£100,000 to £150,000 a-year, very much 
depending upon the condition of trade. 
If we increased by £400,000 or £500,000 
in four years, we did exceedingly well. 
The Miscellaneous Receipts were largely 
increased by bringing in the income 
derived from interest on loans. There 
was brought into the account the pay- 
ment of £200,000 from Egypt; but such 
items were only cross entries, increasing 
the apparent income and expenditure by 
about £1,000,0G0. The increase in the 
revenue from Miscellaneous Receipts 
other than taxes had certainly been 
marked, and some credit for the result 
might be claimed for the permanent 
officers of Departments. The average 
of the receipts for the three years ending 
1873-4 was £11,000,000 a-year, and 
the sum now reached was £13,400,000. 
Sources of income had been found which 
did not formerly exist, and income had 
been improved by good administration. 
He thought he had said enough to show 
that although they had apparently swol- 
len the expenditure of the country, that 
expenditure had not been swollen to the 
extent which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract had so elo- 
quently and fully described. One point 
which had not been so fully insisted 
upon as it ought to be was the effect of 
the present system on the reduction of 
the Debt. They were steadily keeping 
in view that reduction ; but it should be 
remembered that the £28,000,000 appli- 
cable to the Debt did not increase; but 
as the Debt decreased, the interest di- 
minished, and that diminution increased 
the balance available for the reduction 
of the Debt from year to year, and that 
without any pressure upon taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman took credit 
to the late Government for having, when 
the Income Tax was at 6d. and 4d., paid 
off a large amount of Debt; but he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) thought the country 
preferred closer Estimates, and setting 
aside a definite sum every year, just as a 
man might set aside a certain sum for 
payment of interest on a mortgage on 
his estate, while he looked forward to a 
redemption of that mortgage. He did 
not think the Government would be 
justified in levying a 3d. Income Tax, 
in order that the Government might 
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surplus. That was not the policy of the 
present Government. He did not say 
that it was the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, but they held office during a period 
of commercial excitement, when the 

rosperity of the country was advancing 

y ‘leaps and bounds,” when wages 
and profits were rapidly increasing, and 
when the Customs and Excise naturally 
produced an income in excess of what 
had been estimated. No greater mis- 
fortune, in his idea, could befall a country 
than that such periods of commercial ex- 
citement should occur; but when they 
did occur, it was no doubt just and pro- 
per to take advantage of such times and 
apply the balance of any excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditure towards the 
reduction of the National Debt. To 
estimate for them would be a totally 
different matter. To a commercial na- 
tion like ourselves no greater misfortune 
could happen to a country than the ex- 
ceptional and factitious prosperity of 
1872-3 and 1873-4. The result of the 
wages of labour being so suddenly driven 
up was that profits were disturbed and 
many trades were injured, and it was 
now only reasonable and natural that a 
re-action should set in and that trade and 
employment should suffer. They were, 
however, suffering less than might have 
been supposed. In some trades wages 
had now fallen enormously, leading, no 
doubt, to suffering on the part of many 
persons, but they had fallen so as to 
render it possible that those trades 
should be carried on so as to allow rea- 
sonable profits to be made. A period of 
depression naturally followed a time of 
great excitement and unusual profits, 
and no doubt the production of coal and 
iron was enormously less than at the 
period in question. The wages of labour 
were also less, but although in many 
trades not so many men were employed, 
yet in others they were working steadily 
and constantly. There were other in- 
dustries, too, which were not suffering 
under great depression, and in which, 
while excessive profits were not being 
made, at least there was fairly continuous 
employment. The reduction in the pre- 
sent amount of production was by no 
means so excessive as had been supposed. 
The receipts of the railways in regard to 


goods traffic were not falling off, except | 


in the mineral districts. A misappre- 
hension had arisen, because it was un- 
fortunately the habit of many persons 
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to suppose that unless there was an in- 
crease in the operation of their own 
trade, every other industry was carried 
on at a loss; but, looking back at the 
commercial history of the last 10 years 
it could not be expected to go on at the 
same rate of increase, and no one who 
made large profits at such a time could 
reasonably expect to continue to increase 
his net income in the same way. The 
world was not wide enough to afford 
scope for the employment of capital at a 
continually-increasing ratio and for the 
increase of wages in the same ratio. 
With regard to the Budget, he believed 
that the Estimates of income for the 
coming year which had been carefully 
prepared by the Revenue Departments 
and for which his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and himself 
were responsible would be supported by 
the result. He did not say that every 
item would be realized ; but if they were 
short in one point the deficiency would be 
made up by an excess in another, so 
that the result of the income and expen- 
diture of the year 1877-8 would be found 
to justify the Estimates laid before the 
House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that if ever 
there was a time when the finances of 
the country should be criticized it was at 
the present moment. He and his Friends 
upon the front Opposition bench had 
been charged with “‘ croaking;” but the 
example was first set by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he told the House that the 
elasticity of the Revenue was gone. It 
behoved the House to be very careful in 
watching the finances and seeing whether 
any reduction could be made in out- 
goings ; and he trusted he should not be 
regarded as a croaker, if he took a less 
favourable view of the Estimates which 
had been submitted than had been taken 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). The expenditure for a peace 
Budget was very excessive, and taking 
the instances of the financial operations 
of the present Government, he had 
never found the Budget Estimate cover 
the amount of the expenditure. He did 
not complain of the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to meet 
the expenditure for the year, but he 
complained of the amount itself. For 
the first time in their history they had a 
peace expenditure of £78,800,000, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
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mated that he would have a small sur- 
plus of £226,000. The time had come 
when they should look that large ex- 
penditure in the face, and see whether 
such a large sum was necessary to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the 
country. Financial prosperity could not 
for a length of time be coincident with 
commercial and industrial depression, 
and inthe case of this country he be- 
lieved the coincidence had come to an 
end. He denied that it was foreign 
competition which was causing the trade 
of this country to suffer. All industries 
were suffering from a depression of 
trade, and this country was not alone in 
that matter, although, upon the whole, 
we were suffering less than some, for he 
believed the industry which was suffer- 
ing most of all was the silk manufacture 
of France, in which that nation was so 
supreme. There was no trade in this 
country—not even the iron trade—in 
which there was such depression and 
lowness of wages. But wherever the 
depression to which so much reference 
had been made existed, it was brought 
about by the same causes that had 
checked our own industries— namely, 
over production ; from excessive expen- 
diture on the part both of individuals 
and of Governments—particularly by 
Governments in maintaining ‘‘ bloated 
armaments;’’ from the dread of war 
and want of confidence; and in respect 
of our own country, he might add, from 
other causes, and especially from the 
stupendous losses which had been sus- 
tained in bad investments in loans to 
bankrupt foreign Governments, and in 
bad investments at home as well as 
abroad; and the best evidence of our 
superabundant wealth was to be found 
in the way in which we had borne those 
losses. Notwithstanding the prodigious 
amounts that had been taken out of the 
pockets of the investing class, the credit of 
the country stood as well at this moment 
as ever it had done. The failures were 
exceedingly few, the country was rich, 
and the sums spent in luxuries great. 
But it would be easy to show how our 
financial position was likely to be affected 
by the financial arrangements of the last 
few years. He had alluded to loans to 
foreign and bankrupt Governments, not 
including those of Spain and Egypt, and 
it was estimated that up to February 
last the total loss amounted to about 
£335,000,000, of which no less than 
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£276,000,000 had come into default 


since 1873. Not that all that was held 
by this country, but it was to be feared 
that a very large proportion of it was so 
held—to the extent, it was estimated, of 
fully £200,000,000; and when there 
were added to this the bad investments 
in foreign railways, mines, and other 
enterprizes, in countries where there was 
neither a sense of honour nor a chance 
of law and justice, it would be found that 
the amount due to the British investor 
was something between £300,000,000 
and £400,000,000. What was the con- 
sequence of this fact so far as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was concerned ? 
One only he need mention, and it was 
this—a falling off of payment of income 
tax on at least £20,000,000 a-year. All 
this, he regretted to say, told injuriously 
on our internal trade and our financial 
arrangements. It was inevitable that 
the industries of the country should be 
affected by the inability of investors to 
become purchasers to the extent they 
would otherwise do, while the finances 
would be affected bya large reduction 
of the Income Tax. They would all be 
most thankful if the estimates and ex- 
pectations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were realized; but when ex- 
penditure and income ran so closely 
together it behoved them to look the 
matter straight in the face, so that if 
they could not secure a surplus at least 
they might be able to make both ends 
meet. It was within his own knowledge 
that wages in the coal and iron trade 
had been greatly reduced. The change 
in the rate of wages in connection with 
the textile trade had been slight; but 
even where there had been no reduction 
in that respect there had been an enor- 
mous reduction in the pay sheets. Other 
industries had suffered similarly. He 
believed there was hardly any branch 
where the workmen were on full pay 
excepting in the cotton trade of Lanca- 
shire. The trades which suffered most 
were those which produced, not articles 
of necessity, but of luxury. Under these 
circumstances the question was what 
ought to be done? As an independent 
Member of the House he thought that 
these financial debates ought not to be 
left entirely to the two Front benches, 
which confined themselves very much to 
the purely financial view of the subject. 
It was well that men engaged in busi- 
ness should tell the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer what they thought on the 
matter, and that he should know what 
were the views of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked the 
other day—‘‘Do you want to increase 
taxation ?’’? No; there was no desire 
to increase taxation, for that could not 
be done under existing circumstances ; 
but what did all prudent people do when 
they found their income falling away ? 
Why, they always reduced their expendi- 
ture, and what he would urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government was greater 
economy. Without economy, said the 
Chinese proverb, no man could be rich, 
and with economy very few men could 
be poor. Economy became a popular 
cry some three or four years ago, and it 
had been one of the boasts of those who 
supported Her Majesty’s Government 
that they were opposed to economy, or 
what they called cheese-paring economy; 
but we had heard very little of that re- 
cently. There were various directions in 
which economy might be effected. With 
regard to the Civil Service, he was in- 
clined to question the accuracy of the 
opinion expressed the other night by the 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) that there was no great saving 
to be effected in that direction. When 
sinecures fell in they ought not to be 
renewed. It seemed to him that there 
was a most unnecessary creation of offices 
for the purpose of putting men into 
them, and a great deal was spent on 
Inspectorships for factories and other 
industries when the work could be done 
by local authorities at a vast diminution 
of expense. Again, how many men were 
pensioned off in order merely to make 
room for somebody else. How often it 
happened that men were allowed to retire 
in the primeof life on full salary. In some 
Departments, moreover, it was notorious 
that employés were not fully occupied. 
There was one Department where, if 
any one called at a quarter to 2 o’clock to 
make an inquiry, he would be told that 
none of the clerks had yet come, whereas 
as Berlin those functionaries were at 
their posts and working hard at 10 
o’clock in the morning. But he ad- 
mitted that any saving that could be 
effected in the Civil Service would be 
small compared with what might be 
done in the Naval and Military Services. 
It was persiculanty in the manufacturing 
establishments of these Services that 
economy might be looked for. If, for 
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example, Government trusted to private 
enterprize for the construction of their 
iron-clads he believed they would find 
the work done cheaper, and that they 
would be saved from the temptation to 
increase their stock of stores and the 
number of their employés beyond what 
was really necessary. He had been 
looking at the growth of our naval 
expenditure, and he found that it had 
increased by about £1,100,000 per 
annum since the present Government 
had been in office. The expenditure of 
the late Government on shipbuilding, 
including’ the Store Vote, &c., since 
1869-70, was a total of £10,161,000, or 
an average of £2,540,000 per annum. 
In his present comparison he was 
omitting the year 1873-4. The ex- 
penditure of the present Govern- 
ment was £14,584,000, or an aver- 
age of £3,646,000 per annum. In 
the omitted year the expenditure had 
amounted to £3,109,000, the reason of 
the greatness of that sum being the 
enormous cost of iron and coal. Now 
all that the country had received for 
that additional expenditure was the 
building of 22,000 tons per annum 
instead of 20,000, or, say, for the whole 
period during which the Government 
had been in office, an extra iron-clad. 
And what made it more astonishing 
was, how we should be expending so 
much in our dockyards when there were 
such enormous changes in the cost of 
the material? The price of material, so 
far from having risen, had since the 
year 1873 fallen 50 per cent. He would 
compare the cost of material for a few 
years. Oleveland iron, in 1872, cost 
104s. 6d. per ton; in 1873, 115s8.; in 
1874, 75s. 6d.; in 1875, 52s.; and in 
1877, 42s. 6d.. Ordinary coal, again, 
was at just half its former price, while 
steam coal had fallen from 21s. in 1873 
to 10s. per ton in the present year. The 
consequence was that while iron steamers 
cost £21 a-ton to build in private yards 
in 1873, they now cost £14 or £15 only, 
and sailing vessels, which in the same 
year cost £19 a-ton, were now built at 
£12 or £14. How, then, was the enor- 
mous increase of expenditure to which 
he had referred to be accounted for? He 
could not help thinking that it was in a 
great measure owing to the Government 
having manufacturing establishments 
which could not be easily controlled, and 
which were not subject tothe wholesome 
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influences of competition. In spite of 
what was said about false economy, he 
believed with the late Mr. Cobden, that 
the large cost incurred on our manufac- 
turing establishments was unnecessary, 
and he would impress upon the Govern- 
ment that open-handed, lavish, expendi- 
ture was one of the greatest evils 
to which an Administration could be 
subjected, and that wherever a wise 
economy prevailed there you would find 
prosperity and good management. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he was 
prepared to defend whatever increase 
had taken place in the Navy Estimates. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) seemed to argue that because 
the tonnage built since the present Go- 
vernment had been in power was not 
very much in excess of that built by the 
last Administration, therefore, there 
must have been some want of economy 
in both the acquisition and use of stores. 
Not having the figures at hand, he could 
not follow the hon. Member through 
the comparison he had just instituted. 
It was true that shipbuilding was a very 
considerable part of the dockyard work, 
but a great portion of it also consisted 
of the repairing of ships. His compa- 
rison had been between a year when the 
iron-clads were comparatively new and 
the present time. But such ships wore 
out, and the boilers wore out, and had 
to be replaced. When the present Go- 
vernment came into office a great num- 
ber of the boilers were worn out, and 
the consequence was that the present 
Government had to replace them at very 
considerable expense. Instead of there 
being want of economy he would tell 
the hon. Member that in the year 
1876-7 the Admiralty had saved £67,612 
(chiefly in coal and metals) on the esti- 
mated price of articles under the Store 
Vote. There was, he might explain a 
number of demands pouring in in the 
course of the year which had to be met, 
and in many instances the Admiralty 
had no control over the expenditure 
until it had been made, and one item of 
naval expenditure which could never 
be estimated exactly, was the extra ex- 
penditure on foreign stations. Now, for 
the year 1876-7, this extra expenditure on 
foreign stations amounted to £38,000, 
which of course swallowed up a con- 
siderable amount of the saving on prices. 
Moreover, although that saving had been 
effected on the price of articles originally 
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estimated for, it became necessary to 

rovide other articles which had not 

een estimated for. That was always 
the case in dockyards, and, he had no 
doubt, in private establishments as 
well. It was found, for instance, that 
armour plates of particular dimensions 
were not wanted, and that others had to 
be provided. Generally speaking, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that in 
the Store Department of the Admiralty the 
strictest watch was kept on the purchase 
of stores for the Navy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that private 
builders could produce ships at a less 
cost to the country than the Royal 
Dockyards. Now, when he (Mr. Egerton) 
first went to the Admiralty, he had gone 
very minutely into this question, and he 
found that, allowing a fair sum for es- 
tablishment charges, there was remark- 
ably little difference between the two 
expenditures, not only as applied to 
iron-clads but to wooden ships. But 
then there was this to be said—he did 
not wish to throw any disparagement on 
private building yards, but they had a 
greater security in the Royal Dockyards 
that all the materials were of the first 
quality, from being under the eye of the 
Admiralty, than they could have in any 
private building yard. That was a great 
advantage. His own impression was, 
that shipbuilding should be divided be- 
tween the two, the one being an efficient 
check on the other. The hon. Member 
had made a curious statement, of which 
some notice should be taken. He under- 
stood him to say that the excess of Ad- 
miralty expenditure over the Estimate 
of 1873-4 amounted to £900,000. [Mr. 
MunDELLA said, he meant on the whole 
expenditure.] The actual exyenditure 
over the Vote was little over £200,000. 
The Admiralty had given great attention 
tothissubject—theimportance of accuracy 
in the Estimate. And he thought they 
had at last succeeded. Last year there 
was much less excess than in any previ- 
ous year. This year he hoped and 
trusted there would be no excess at all 
over the Estimate; and, in that case, he 
thought the Admiralty would be entitled 
to some credit for the attention they had 
paid to the subject. 

Mr. PEASE thought it must be a 
great satisfaction to the House that 
this subject had not been disposed of 
before his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract had delivered his 
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able and important speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) — to imagine 
he had brought in a Budget so exceed- 
ingly satisfactory that no remarks should 
be made upon it. .When his Estimates 
were criticized he seemed almost to re- 
sent it. He (Mr. Pease) wondered at 
the time that the right hon. Gentleman 
should be so thin-skinned; but after the 
debate on the Resolutions he again 
looked fat;the figures and found that the 
right hon. Gentleman was wrong in 
his Customs Estimate by £328,000, in 
Stamps by £110,000, in Excise by 
£112,000, and in various other items, 
and that but for an excess on some two 
or three articles he would have had a 
deficit of £850,000. Comparing the 
expenditure in the last year of the late 
Government with the Estimates for this 
year, there was an estimated excess in the 
latter of no less a sum than £4,000,000. 
Of that the Army and Navy would take 
£1,229,000, and £3,000,000 would go 
to the different Services. He thought 
the Secretary to the Treasury deserved 
great credit for having produced the 
Estimates at so early a period, and for 
many details he had given, which 
helped hon. Members better to under- 
stand them; but he could not help call- 
ing his attention and that of the House 
to the constant extension of expenditure, 
independently of the increased Educa- 
tion Votes and the Vote in aid of local 
rates. The lesson that the figures he 
had referred to should teach was that 
the House itself must watch the growth 
of these Estimates more carefully in 
future than had been the case lately, be- 
cause the increase in those items, which 
was entirely independent of the extra 
charge for the relief of local taxation 
and for the purposes of education, being 
something like £190,000 per annum, in- 
dicated a want of proper control on 
the part of some person or another. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
characterized his Budget as a satisfac- 
tory one; but it was satisfactory on two 
points only; the first being that it 
showed that owing to fortuitous and 
happy circumstances the revenue for 
last year was sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure, and the second being that 
no increase in taxation was asked for to 
meet the expenditure of the current 
year. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had thrown the taunt across the 
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House that many hon. Members had 
come down expecting to firid quite the 
contrary, and that they were disap- 
pointed at the result ; but he (Mr. Pease) 
objected to his corn being measured 
with such a bushel, inasmuch as all com- 
mercial men were greatly relieved when 
they found that there was to be no in- 
crease in the taxation of the country. 
He would now proceed to ask whether 
no change was required in the incidents 
of the taxation? In his opinion it 
would be worth the while of any Go- 
vernment to devote their attention to 
affecting an alteration in the incidents of 
the Income Tax, and of the wine, beer, 
and spirit trade, and the last was a point 
he especially thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would have touched upon. 
The last and the present Government 
had established a vast monopoly for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors through- 
out the country, by which great fortunes 
had been thrown into the hands of the 
brewers and spirit merchants, and that 
monopoly had been considerably aided 
by the action of the licensing authori- 
ties, and the Government had asked 
nothing and had received nothing from 
those who were benefited by that mo- 
nopoly. In his opinion, however, where 
there was a large monopoly granted 
which produced an admittedly large 
profit it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to obtain something in return. 
With regard to the Estimates for the 
future, it was all very well for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that he 
had taken the best advice on the sub- 
ject, and had consulted experienced men 
and the heads of Departments with re- 
ference to them; but it became the 
duty of independent Members of that 
House to criticize them, and to bring to 
bear their practical experience and com- 
mon sense upon them, whea they ap- 
peared to be based upon unsatisfactory 
data. The right hon. Gentleman esti- 
mated his receipts from Customs and 
Excise for 1876-7 at £47,800,000, and 
for 1877-8 at £47,350,000, but he (Mr. 
Pease) thought from the signs of the 
times that there would be a far greater 
falling off this year. The state of rail- 
ways had been alluded to as showing 
that the state of trade was not so bad as 
had been represented ; but, with regard 
to railways, what caused the most alarm 
to directors and managers was the fall- 
ing off in the third-class traffic. There 
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had been of late a gradual diminution 
in the spending power of the work- 
ing classes, arising from the badness 
of trade in every manufacturing de- 
a as well as in trade generally. 

oever he conversed with in the City, 
whether they were engaged in the Home 
or Foreign trade, the same complaints 
were made as to the depressed state of 
trade, and he was afraid that the san- 
guine expectations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the produce of those duties 
would not be realized. It was also more 
than probable that there would be a great 
falling off in the produce of the income 
tax under Schedule D arising from 
various causes, especially in the case of 
annuitants, who derived their incomes 
from foreign investments, and from the 
depressed state of trade affecting pro- 
fessional men and traders generally. 
On the other side of the account, so far 
from there being any economy exercised, 
the estimates of expenditure showed an 
increase of about £1,200,000 above the 
expenditure of 1873-4. Although the 
cost of materials and labour had been 
largely reduced, the Navy Estimates 
were still maintained at a high figure; 
and the same was the case with regard 
to the Army expenditure. The addi- 
tional 20,000 men raised by the last 
Government in the time of the Franco- 
German War had ever since been re- 
tained. Things certainly did look gloomy 
abroad now; but if he understood the 
feeling of Her Majesty’s Government 
aright they were neither prepared to 
preach a crusade against Turkey, nor to 
go to war on behalf of the Porte. In 
his opinion the position of this country 
was never safer than at present, and in 
times like these greater economy should 
be exercised in order that money might 
find its way into the channels of trade 
rather than be squandered in unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

GeyERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to say a few words upon 
Army and Navy expenditure, and upon 
the difficulty of accurately ascertaining 
what that expenditure really was, owing 
to the many different modes adopted in 
stating that expenditure, and necessarily 
in taking out the figures, and also to 
the fact that the audited accounts, which 
could alone be relied on, were so much in 
arrear as to prevent any accurate com- 
parison with the present year’s estimated 
expenditure. The hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary to the Treasury had, how- 
ever, very courteously given him infor- 
mation on which to base his calcula- 
tions of comparative expenditures for 
different years, and he had, therefore, 
framed them upon the actual issues of 
money from the Exchequer. The hon. 
Gentleman himself had, he was glad to 
find, followed that rule that evening, and 
although his figures had been in some 
degree questioned, yet the statement he 
had made in regard to some portions of 
the public receipts and expenditure, 
esi upon the issues and receipts from 
and into the Exchequer, was, he con- 
ceived, as fair and honest a method of 
treating the matter as was possible. For 
himself, he had previously adopted the 
Exchequer transactions during the eight 
years ending with this financial year 
1877-8, and had been able to compare the 
expenditure on the Army and Navy, and 
he found that during the four years for 
which the present Government was re- 
sponsible, the gross expenditure for the 
two Services was £107,092,879; whereas 
in the previous four years, during which 
the last Government was in office, it was 
only £101,412,803; but in this latter 
sum there was included the large amount 
of £2,251,096 on account of the war in 
Europe and for the expenses of the 
Ashantee Expedition, whereas in the 
former the only sum charged was 
£125,000 on account of Ashantee. By 
deducting these extraordinary expenses 
the total for the four years for which this 
Government was responsible amounted 
to £106,967,879, against £99,211,847 
for the last four years of the late Go- 
vernment. There was another mode of 
looking at this expenditure, and that was 
the net sums spent after deducting Army 
and Navy receipts, which had varied very 
considerably during the past eight years. 
These receipts, for the four years this 
Government was responsible, amounted 
to £6,8138,489, and for the four years of 
the late Government to £7,135,364; 
therefore, after allowing credit for the 
various sums which were received on 
account of the Army and Navy, he found 
the net amount to be £100,279,390 for 
the four years the present Government 
had been in office, and £94,277,439 for 
the previous four years. There was 
thus a difference by the first calculation 
of £5,680,076, and by the second of 
£6,001,951. Therefore the present 
Ministry was fairly responsible for an 
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excess of about £1,750,000 per annum. 
He did not find that they had spent, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
think, more money on account of the 
abolition of Purchase in the Army than 
their Predecessors had spent. The sum 
appropriated during the late Govern- 
ment amounted to £2,000,473, against 
£2,079,115 in the present Administra- 
tion. But there was an excess of 
about £3,000,000 in Naval expendi- 
ture. They had, however, spent a frac- 
tion more for localization, and some- 
thing less for fortifications than their 
Predecessors. Although he did not 
think the expenditure for the Army had 
increased in an equal proportion to that. 
for the Navy, still it had very consi- 
derably increased. He admitted that 
the cost of buying up the commissions 
of officers of the Army had fallen on the 
present Government, and they were not 
therefore answerable for that item of 
charge; but he thought the purchase- 
money for these commissions ought to 
have been paid down to the officers at 
the time the system was changed. Until 
all claims of officers for money invested 
in commissions was cleared off, he could 
not agree with the remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London, 
that they had bought back the Army 
from the officers, because that reform 
in the organization of the Army could 
not be said to be feasible until they had 
really repaid to the officers the money 
invested in their commissions. He had 
all along regretted that this payment had 
not been made at the time Purchase was 
abolished, the sum needed might have 
been about £8,000,000; and if this had 
been raised in the way the £4,000,000 
were obtained for the purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares, then an annuity for 
£400,000 would, in 35 years, have 
cleared off the entire debt, and then it 
would have been possible to have made 
those Army changes which economy 
and efficiency dictated. At present the 
question of Promotion and Retirement 
was under consideration. He must raise 
his voice against such a measure, until 
all the improvements which, by the 
abolition of Purchase, were required in 
the organization of the Army were made, 
and out of these reforms the pecuniary 
means ought to be provided by which the 
Promotion and Retirement scheme could 
be carried into effect. He gathered from 
an answer of the Secretary of State for 
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War to a Question which he had asked, 
that the right hon. Gentleman consi- 
dered himself competent to make the 
changes involved in the scheme, without 
allowing the House of Commons to have 
a voice in the matter. If that was so, 
then if the House of Commons should 
have any objection to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan, they would have a 
right to refuse to provide money for the 
purpose. But the fair and right way 
was to lay the scheme before the House ; 
and, if approved or amended, then the 
House would vote the funds. They had 
heard a great deal to-night about the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, which had, 
within the last few years, doubled in 
amount; and to the year ending 1878 
the estimated receipts amounted to 
£4,800,000, of which no less than 
£2,100,000 was received from India on 
account of the Army and Navy. He 
strongly objected to the Miscellaneous 
Estimates being swelled by such re- 
ceipts. These were monies due by India 
for actual outlays incurred by the Admi- 
ralty and War Offices for services per- 
formed by these Departments for India. 
There were many other payments made 
both by India on account of England, 
and by England on account of India. 
These were mainly settled between the re- 
spective accountants general of the seve- 
ral Departments without passing through 
the Exchequer. So ought nearly all 
the accounts now entered as Exchequer 
receipts. Again, he could not under- 
stand why the present generation should 
be burdened with a payment which 
might be spread over a number of 
years. We had spent £4,000,000 in 
buying up officers’ commissions; he 
believed £4,000,000 more would be re- 
quired—about the same amount as had 
been paid for the Suez Canal shares. 
Why should not the Chancellor of 
Exchequer do as he had done in the 
case of those shares, borrow the money 
and spread the payment over a num- 
ber of years by means of Terminable 
Annuities? So also as to the aid 
granted to local taxation, he objected 
to the system of taking money into the 
Exchequer and paying it out again in 
aid of local taxes. It, like the military 
receipts, swelled the expenditure. 

Mr. MONK said, that he rose to put 
a practical question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
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amount of stamp duties now levied upon 
appointments to ecclesiastical benefices. 
Those duties, which fell with exceptional 
hardship upon poor clergymen, were re- 
gulated by the Stamp Act of 1870, which 
imposed duties on various kinds of ap- 
pointments, civil and ecclesiastical. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had in- 
serted a clause in the Act of 88 Vict. c. 23, 
repealing the duties as to civil appoint- 
ments, and he (Mr. Monk) now asked 
for an explanation of the distinction made 
between the two classes of appointments. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had said the other day that 
in the case of presentations to Crown 
livings not exceeding £200 a-year no 
less than £30 was payable, and that the 
greater part went into the Exchequer; 
and that thus the most direct taxation 
possible was levied on the poorest class 
of persons, who could possibly be called 
upon to pay it. It would only cost 
£4,000 a-year to remit this burden on 
the poorer clergy. [The Cuance.xor of 
the Excuzquer: £8,000.) That made 
it a stronger case, then, for consideration 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LOWTHIAN BELL thought that 
for many purposes the iron trade might 
be considered an index of the prosperity 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
had asked from what quarter we might 
expect the resuscitation of our trade. 
Was it from America? He thought 
not, for he had some recent experience 
of the trade with that country which he 
thought would not be very agreeable to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. What 
was the state of our trade with that 
country? In the year 1871 we exported 
1,250,000 tons of iron and steel ; in 1875 
that quantity had fallen enormously, 
and he saw no prospect of a return of 
the prosperity of that trade, especially 
as the iron made in America was more 
than enough for the home consumption 
of that country. Again, in 1871 the 
value of the iron and; steel exported 
from this country was not less than 
£9,000,000; but last year that quantity 
had fallen to £3,000,000. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
said he was not afraid of competition; 
neither was he (Mr. Bell), if he depended 
upon the skill of our manufacturers and 
our men, in which, in the iron trade, 
England was without a rival ; but if he 
meant that we would still be able to 
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force our way into all the markets which 
formerly took large quantities of our 
goods, he must join issue with him ; for 
this reason, that some of those countries 
had made great advances in their own 
manufactures. The United States now 
not only supplied their own wants, but 
they had commenced the exportation of 
machinery, in which we thouglit our- 
selves without any rivals. They now 
had almost the exclusive supply of loco- 
motives to Brazil. If we were to keep our 
ground, both employers and employed 
must be careful what they were doing, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must not overweight them with taxation, 
but must make it as light as possible; 
and without wishing to be a croaker, 
he could not but think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon had taken too sanguine a view of 
the financial prospect. It was true that 
an increase might be calculated upon 
account of the natural increase of popu- 
lation; but since 1871 the population 
had only increased about 2 per cent, 
yet the estimate for the Excise in the 
current year was about 20 per cent 
higher than it was in 1871. 

Mr. SAMUDA, after complimenting 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) on his 
speech, said, that he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been quite right in com- 
ing to a conclusion in favour of the 
gradual reduction of the National Debt. 
That was certainly a wise policy and 
everyone would be indebted to him for 
the course he had taken upon that point. 
He must say, too, that he had never 
heard a speech more convincing as to 
the general finance of the country than 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made on the occasion of the Budget. 
Last year the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. F. Egerton) com- 
plained that it was necessary for the 
Government to engage largely in the 
manufacture of ships, because, in many 
instances, when they allowed vessels to 
be manufactured for them, they had 
found bad contractors. He (Mr. Samuda) 
protested against that statement, for the 
truth was that the Admiralty were re- 
sponsible for that result, for they adopted 
exactly the proper course to find out bad 
contractors, as they would only take the 
lowest tender, without reference to the 
character of the firm making it. The 
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tenders could never be executed at the 
price given, for the work to be remune- 
rative; and the consequence was that if 
they were carried out in a satisfactory 
manner, they involved a loss either to 
the children of the contractor, or to his 
creditors. The inevitable result of bad 
times must be to produce good ones. A 
great many mines and industries had 
been opened on the Continent in conse- 
quence of our artificial prices, but the 
moment the business returned to its 
original channel, these artificially-sup- 
orted industries must collapse, while 
those which existed in this country must 
regain their primitive and natural posi- 
tion. In conclusion, he expressed a hope 
and believed that the expectations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
realized, and that at the end of the year 
we should have no cause to regret that 
we had passed through our present state 
of depression without increasing the 
burdens placed upon the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would take 
that opportunity of explaining an error 
in the construction put on some remarks 
he had uttered on a former occasion. 
He had never stated that wages had 
fallen 50 per cent. What he did say 
was intended to apply only to coal and 
iron industries and, generally speaking, 
to the Cleveland district. He desired to 
set the matter right, because his state- 
ment had been commented upon by The 
Economist, a journal for which he had 
the greatest respect. He took this op- 
portunity of expressing his concurrence 
with every word which had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to the loss the country had sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Bayehot, the 
late editor of the journal in question. 
That gentleman was the life of Zhe Eco- 
nomist and enjoyed a respect as universal 
as it was well deserved. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought taxation was 
based upon a false system. It should be 
the object of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not to tax anyone who did not 
possess more than would procure him the 
necessaries of life; but instead of that 
he obtained too little from the rich and 
too much from the poor. As an illus- 
tration of what he meant he might men- 
tion the case of spirits and wine. The 
former was not of as much value as the 
latter. It was also the drink of the poor, 
while wine was the drink of the rich, yet 
spirit paid very much more duty than 
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wine. Tobacco was another instance of 
the unfair manner in which taxation was 
levied. He also complained that at the 
present time the income tax was levied 
in a most unreasonable and unfair way. 
He urged that certain incomes should 
be taxed at a much higher rate than 
those which were uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing, and that in imposing the tax the 
Government should discriminate between 
the value of different kinds of property 
—between, for example, the money de- 
rived from Consols and that which might 
be derived from Turkish bonds, or the 
money obtained from railway debentures 
and that which came through shares. He 
hoped that, in his next year’s Budget, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
impose a heavier income tax upon the 
wealthy people of the country who could 
well afford to pay it, and a lighter tax 
upon those of the poorer classes of the 
community. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken (Mr. Biggar) had con- 
tributed some novelty to the debate. 
The hon. Member had raised the ques- 
tion, which had been often raised before, 
as to the incidence of the income tax 
upon different classes in the community ; 
and had argued, what others had argued 
in former times, that there ought to be 
a distinction between the rate laid upon 
certain incomes and that imposed upon 
uncertain incomes. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone further than he re- 
membered anyone to have done pre- 
viously. The hon. Member had not only 
maintained that incomes from fixed pro- 
perty—funded property for example— 
ought to be rated more heavily than in- 
comes derived from professional gains, 
but he had actuaily proceeded to distin- 
guish between the value of different 
kinds of fixed property, and had invited 
the Government, in imposing the tax, 
to discriminate between money derived 
from Consols and money derived from 
Turkish bonds; between money derived 
from railway debentures and money de- 
rived from railway shares. He was 
bound to say that from the point of view 
which he evidently took of the matter, 
the hon. Gentleman had made out a 
good case. But his argument furnished 
another illustration of the difficulty of 
discriminating between the different 
classes of income in levying the tax, for 
it was obvious that if distinction within 
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distinction were to be made, the policy 
which the hon. Gentleman advocated 
might be carried out ad infinitum, thus 
showing that the attempt to differentiate 
as he proposed was in reality an imprac- 
ticable undertaking. As to the tax on 
spirits, it turned not only on the question 
how much was derived from that source 
by way of revenue from the poor, but 
whether spirits were’ or were not in 
themselves a proper subject for taxation ; 
aud he very much doubted whether the 
hon. Gentleman would not be disposed 
to take a different line from that which 
he has just taken on the point if he were 
discussing the advantages of temperance. 
He would not follow the hon. Gentleman 
into the topics he had raised ; there were 
several things he had said with which 
they must all agree, and there were 
many points upon which they must differ. 
Turning to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), he felt bound to join in 
what had been said by many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and to express his entire concur- 
rence in the remark that it was a speech 
of very great ability, and one worthy of 
his high reputation in matters of finance. 
He thought, however, several of the 
points which the right hon. Gentleman 
had urged, if not all his important 
points, had been exceedingly well an- 
swered on the spur of the moment by 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was not at all disappointed 
with the comparison which had been 
drawn between the expenditure of one 
Government and that of another, and he 
should not be dissatisfied at such com- 
parison being left to the judgment of 
those by whom the debate would be im- 
partially read; but they were now dis- 
cussing, not so much the comparative 
merits of one or the other Government, 
but the merits of the Budget of the pre- 
sent year, and he was anxious that the 
House should not be led away by argu- 
ments wide of the particular subject for 
discussion. The practical main question 
before the House was, would they or 
would they not accept the scheme of 
finance for the present year submitted to 
them by the Government, which was to 
make no alteration in the taxation for the 
year. Government were met by the 
observation that their Estimates were 
sanguine Estimates; and this observa- 
tion was justified by the remark that 
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trade was very bad, and that there was 
no prospect of a revival. They were 
quite aware that trade was very bad and 
did not anticipate a revival; and, there- 
fore, they had presented what they 
deemed cautious Estimates. The hon. 
Member for Hartlepool (Mr. Bell) had 
spoken as if, in preparing the Budget, 
he had taken into account a probable in- 
crease of the Excise revenue. The fact 
was, he had taken it at less than last 
year, and the Customs also had been 
taken at less. He could assure the 
House that these matters had all been 
considered with great care and conside- 
ration. It filled him with surprise, not 
that there should be occasional miscal- 
culations in the Estimates presented by 
the Revenue Departments, but that look- 
ing to the enormous amount of revenue 
the calculations came so close to the 
amount as they did. He confessed he 
was mainly governed in presenting the 
Estimates by the knowledge that the 
heads of the Revenue Department had 
had all the subjects connected with their 
Departments under consideration, and 
they had carefully and critically ex- 
amined them, and arrived at the conclu- 
sions which had been presented to the 
House. Now, before presenting the 
Estimates he looked into various facts 
connected with the state of the country. 
He endeavoured, as far as he was able, 
to ascertain what had been the falling 
off of the revenue in former periods of 
depression, and in what classes of taxes 
the falling off had been greatest. Per- 
haps the information he obtained would 
be more suitable for communication to a 
statistical society than to that House, 
but he would venture to give some of 
the results at which he arrived. One of 
the questions which he tried to investi- 
gate was which sections of the taxpaying 
community paid best under the present 
circumstances, and which taxes were 
most and which least affected by stagna- 
tion of trade. Well, it was found that 
the taxes might be arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning with those most 
affected by the state of trade :—first, mer- 
cantile taxes, which varied, in the case 
of bills of exchange, from an increase of 
31 per cent in 1863-5, to a fall of 16 per 
cent in 1875-7; secondly, taxes on ar- 
ticles consumed chiefly by the upper 
classes. These appeared to take a longer 
time to feel the full effect of bad times, 
but showed a stronger rise and fall than 
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the taxes which were paid by the masses, 
which were more immediately but not 
so strongly sensitive. They varied from 
a rise of 21 per cent in 1865-7, when the 
financial distress of 1866, it would seem 
did not fully reach them, to a fall of 10 
per cent in in 1857-9, after the commer- 
cial panics of 1856-7. They had shown 
during the last few years the same back- 
wardness to feel the distress of trade. 
Up to 1875 they continued to rise, and 
it was only in the past year that a fall 
set in. Thirdly, taxes on articles con- 
sumed by the masses. These showed a 
smaller range of rise and fall, but they 
felt the influence of the times more im- 
mediately. Next came the direct taxes, 
which exhibited a still more confined 
range. Income tax and house duty 
showed a steady and almost uninter- 
rupted increase. The stamps on deeds 
had a greater disposition to follow the 
course of trade, but with no great cer- 
tainty; while legacy and probate duties 
on two occasions—namely, after the 
crisis of 1868 and in the past year— 
showed a fall. The Post Office showed 
a steady increase, which apparently fol- 
lowed no law and could not be found to 
have any connection with the state of 
trade. He had also made comparisons 
between the financial condition of the 
country now and what it was at some 
former periods of stagnation, and upon 
the whole he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the increase on articles con- 
sumed by the upper classes reached a 
higher point, and the decrease in bad 
times reached a lower point, than was 
attained by articles consumed by the 
masses. The general result was that 
even in bad times, so large was the 
area with which they had to deal, the 
revenue kept up, on the whole, in a man- 
ner which might at first sight appear in- 
credible, but which gave one some con- 
solation and confidence in the steadiness 
of our financial basis. They must pass 
through bad times, but they told less 
severely than might be expected from 
the large extent of the area which was 
affected. He would not take the House 
more into these matters. He would only 
once more assure them that he had 
looked not only into the condition of 
British trade, but also into the condition 
of foreign trade; and he could confirm 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) and others 
as to the way in which the distress mani. 
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fested itself elsewhere. A remarkable 
proof of the severity of the crisis was to 
be found in the Report of the Tax Com- 
missioners of New York, whose Return 
of the assessment on real and personal 
estate in that city showed that in 1873 
the total value of the personal property 
amounted to£43,000,000, and thatin 1876 
it had fallen to £26,700,000—a decline 
in four years of 37 per cent. A curious 
Return had been published in The Econo- 
mist from an American house, showing 
that in the four years 1873-6 one house 
in every 21 engaged in commercial busi- 
ness had fallen. In Germany, the cessa- 
tion of the war and the payment of the 
indemnity was followed by a great deal 
of wild speculation in joint-stock com- 
panies. From the passing of the German 
Joint Stock Law in 1870 to the close of 
1874 there were 857 companies formed 
in Prussia, with a nominal capital of 
over £200,000,000. This was far more 
than in the 70 years from 1800 to 1870, 
in which period only 441 companies were 
formed with a capital of £156,000,000. 
These figures showed that there had been 
an extraordinary state of excitement, 
which accounted in a great measure for 
the re-action which afterwards set in. In 
Vienna, in 1873, there were 294 joint- 
stock companies, with a paid-up capital 
of £142,000,000. During the four years 
1873-6, 135 of these companies, with 
£32,000,000 of paid-up capital became 
bankrupt. He mentioned these matters 
because they threw light on the causes 
of the depression from which this country 
was suffering, and showed that other 
countries had suffered quite as much ; 
and also because he was anxious to make 
the House aware that all these various 
matters had entered into his calculations. 
Under the circumstances, he ventured 
still to present his Estimates to the 
House with the same confidence that he 
had felt at the commencement of the 
financial year. He might be wrong in 
some items—some might turn out less 
well than he hoped; but he hoped for 
the best, and he was sure he would be 
utterly wrong, and would have no justi- 
fication whatever if he asked Parliament 
to take so very gloomy a view of their 
financial position as to impose additional 
taxation. Ifthe times were bad, surely 
they ought not to make them worse by 
taking more taxes out of the pockets of 
the people. It was said on the other 
side of the House—‘‘ We do not want 
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to mend matters by putting on more 
taxes, but by reducing expenditure.” 
Government were anxious in the matter ; 
they had done and would continue to do 
their best to keep down expenditure; 
but there had been calls upon them 
which they had not been able to resist, 
and they had been obliged to increase 
the expenditure on both .the Army and 
Navy. (With regard to that particular 
increase he thought that both the House 
of Commons and the country recognized 
that it was fair and reasonable. Per- 
haps he might venture to say in answer 
to the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), whom he was glad to hear 
criticizing their expenditure, that ex- 
ample in these matters was better than 
precept, and that it would be more satis- 
factory if he and some others would 
abstain from supporting propositions the 
object of which was to press an increase 
of expenditure upon the Government 
which they did not think was necessary. 
The other night there was a proposal to 
give increased pensions to the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and it was natural that Irish 
Members should have supported it, but 
a good many other Gentleman were on 
the same side, and it was remarkable 
that almost all of the Gentlemen in 
question were among the leading econo- 
mists of the House. That was an example 
of the difficulties in which they were 
placed by those who preached economy 
but did not always practice it. He did 
not propose to re-enter on the old ques- 
tion as to the comparative extravagance 
of one Government and another. It 
seemed to him, however, that there had 
sometimes been a little want of logic in 
the arguments employed. It was as- 
serted that Government had increased 
the expenditure. They replied that the 
expenditure had increased, partly be- 
cause of certain legacies of expenditure 
that had been left them. The rejoinder 
to that was—‘‘ But you left us certain 
legacies of the same kind.” This was 
really no answer at all. It reminded 
him of an old story told, he thought, of 
a Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who was 
going to Court one day, in a great crowd, 
when a carriage ran into his from behind. 
He cried out to his coachman—‘‘ What 
are you doing? The carriage behind 
has run into me,” and the coachman’s 
reply was—‘‘ Oh, it’s all right, your 
honour ; I have run into the one before.” 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
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said, much to his astonishment—‘‘ You 
talk of our having left you legacies ; but 
you are leaving us a legacy by your 
scheme for the payment of the Debt.” 
He could not understand that statement 
at the time it was made, and he had 
been trying to understand it ever since 
without success. But taking it in the 
only possible way in which it could be 
understood, he might reply by quite as 
good a tu quogue as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made use of. It was the par- 
ticular merit of the suggestion he 
had had the honour to submit to the 
House, and which it accepted, that it 
was not one for incurring a fresh charge, 
but for continuing an old charge. It 
proposed to fix £28,000,000, the previous 
charge for interest, as the payment to 
be made every year, and, after the inte- 
rest was paid out of that sum, to apply 
the balance to the redemption of the 
Debt. Under that plan the country 
would year by year pay off more 
and more of the Debt with the 
same expense to the taxpayers. If he 
understood the complaint of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he said— 
“Oh! but that is laying a burden upon 
the future, because year after year more 
of this money will go towards the re- 
demption of the capital and less to the 
payment of the interest, and yet the 
same sum will be levied.” Was he right 
in that interpretation of the right hou. 
Gentleman’s language? [ Mr. CurtpErs 
assented.] Then he could not under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman’s objec- 
tion, because precisely the same prin- 
ciple was adopted with regard to the 
Terminable Annuities. What was being 
done with regard to the Fortifications. 
They had been undertaken in 1860, 
when, instead of paying for them at 
once out of moneys voted by the House, 
they were paid for by a loan which was 
to be extinguished by means of Termin- 
able Annuities, and year after year more 
capital and less interest was being paid 
off, and, therefore, in 1877 we were dis- 
charging a burden due to the capital ac- 
count of 1861-2. That scheme, therefore, 
was open to exactly the same reprobation 
as the Debt scheme of the Government, 
and it was quite unreasonable for hon. 
Members to bring this charge against 
the Government in the way they had. 
If that course had been adopted in con- 
nection with the Terminable Annuities 
in that case, how could iit be alleged that 
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the Debt scheme of the present Govern- 
ment was throwing a burden upon pos- 
terity, because it was based on the same 
principle. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also asserted that the Debt scheme 
would weaken the financial position of 
the country, because, as he said, under 
the old practice the redemption of Debt 
could be stopped in case of emergency, 
and thereby the financial resources of the 
country would be greatly strengthened. 
But that was precisely what the Govern- 
ment proposed doing, and they could do 
it much more easily under their Debt 
scheme than it could have been done by 
means of Terminable Annuities. As- 
suming that in years to come it should 
be necessary to put a stop to the redemp- 
tion of Debt, what could be easier than 
by a short Act of Parliament to reduce 
the sum of £28,000,000 now appro- 
priated to the paying off the interest 
and capital of the Debt to £25,000,000. 
or to such other sum as would be suffi- 
cient to discharge the amount of interest 
alone, leaving the capital to stand where 
it was. Surely having such a power at 
command would give us great financial 
strength instead of weakness, and must 
be, he thought, a perfect answer to a 
remark he had heard with great sur- 
prise. But he was told that this Debt 
scheme was but a very trifling matter 
after all. Well, he had never introduced 
it to the House as being a great matter, 
at present it was a slight matter, but it 
would grow as time went on, and would 
at length become a very important one, 
and would produce very sensible results 
upon the Debt. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman said that compared with what 
they had done in reducing the Debt the 
present Government had done much less. 
His answer was—True ; but give us back 
the taxation you had and we would do 
the same. You had a period of pro- 
sperity, while we have fallen confessedly 
upon bad times. You had that pro- 
sperity which advanced, as you boasted 
by leaps and bounds, but in producing 
which you had nothing to do. You were 
levying income tax at 4d. and 6d. in the 
pound—[‘‘No, no!” |—well, at any rate, 
it was levied at higher rates than now, 
and the condition of things otherwise 
was much more favourable for you had 
the sugar and other duties, which were 
now given up, and it was no great wonder 
if you did pay off debt rather faster than 
our modest and moderate proposal. The 
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right hon. Gentleman had also charged 
him with having stopped the reduction 
of the Debt in order to make advances 
to the local authorities. That was not 
very intelligible; but what the Govern- 
ment had done was to introduce a 
stricter principle, and say—‘‘ The in- 
terest of the money which is lent, and 
lent on good security, to the local autho- 
rities is revenue, and as revenue it ought 
to be treated.” As revenue it was 
treated, and as revenue it came into the 
Exchequer. When the Government had 
to make advances, they got the money 
by Vote of Parliament, and lent it out 
on good securities for a fair return, and 
the whole system was of great advantage 
to the country. Nor wasit all the doings 
of the present Government. In what 
they were doing they were only giving 
effect to the policy which was initiated 
by their Predecessors, as in the case of 
the loans under the Education Act, ad- 
vanced for the purpose of school build- 
ings, and in the Public Health Act. 
The Government were not responsible 
for that policy. They were advancing 
the money in the best way they could ; 
they considered that it was advanced on 
- security and that it was making 
air returns. Their Predecessors in office, 
having initiated a policy, left the Go- 
vernment to find the money. The Go- 
vernment were endeavouring to carry 
out that policy to the best advantage. 
These were things which were left to 
them in the shape of legacies. They did 
not blame their Predecessors for that; 
they only urged in their own justifica- 
tion that since that policy had been 
adopted, it was necessary that they 
should, as far as they could, apply the 
means for giving effect to it. So much 
for the difference between the expendi- 
ture of the Government and the expen- 
diture of those who preceded them in 
office. For his own part, he was not 
curious to go into these comparisons, 
and to say—‘‘ You have done this and 
we have done that,’ or to show that 
their Predecessors might not have done 
some things better than they; but, on 
the other hand, the Government claimed 
to have done some things as well as their 
Predecessors. All that he said was that 
Her Majesty’s Government believed that 
upon the whole their Budget was an 
honest one, and that the expectations it 
put forward would be fully realized. If 
hon. Members opposite had anything 
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better to propose, let them: bring it for- 
ward, but if not, he trusted that they 
would read this Bill a second time, and 
would give them credit for what they 
had done. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


PUBLIC WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). RESOLUTION. 


Public Works [Consolidated Fund], 


considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he rose 
to move a Resolution, leading to the 
introduction of a Bill, the effect of which 
would be to place the sum of £4,000,000 
at the disposal of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, with the view of 
their making advances under various 
Acts to different local authorities. It 
had been explained by his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day that this sum would suffice 
for the current year, although a larger 
sum had been applied for. He must 
also explain to the Committee that the 
£4,000,000 did not represent the total 
amount of money which the local au- 
thorities would require in the course of 
the year, nor did it represent that, the 
borrowing of which, his Department 
would have to sanction. On the con- 
trary, only one-fourth of that amount 
would be applied for under the Pub- 
lic Health Act, the greater part of 
the whole being required by the Edu- 
cation Office for School-Board- pur- 
poses. It had been the intention of the 
Government that he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
should take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded in moving this Resolution, 
to make a Statement in continuation of 
that which he had made last year as to 
Local Finance, and also that his State- 
ment should have been made immedi- 
ately after the Financial Statement of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Although he should 
have felt at a disadvantage in following 
his right hon. Friend so closely, still 
much benefit would have resulted from 
the two Statements, one relating to the 

- Imperial and the other to Local Taxa- 
tion being placed in immediate juxtapo- 
sition. Perhaps, the Committee would 
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bear in mind that the amount raised by 
means of rates was equal to one-third of 
that raised by means of taxes, the pro- 
duce of the rates being £26,000,000, 
and that of taxes being £79,000,000. 
When his right hon. Friend introduced 
his Budget last week everyone must 
have been struck by the great interest 
and anxiety exhibited on both sides of 
the House as to the results of the State- 
ment which he was about to lay before 
them; and when it appeared that no 
additional Ways and Means would be 
proposed to meet the expenditure of the 
year the greatest satisfaction prevailed. 
And yet, the worst anticipations of the 
prophets of evil were that there might 
possibly be a deficit to the amount of 
£500,000, or thereabouts. But suppose 
some measure had been before the House, 
laying new obligations on local authori- 
ties, the effect of which would have been 
an addition to the rates of 1d. in the 
pound, that, perhaps, would have been 
treated with a good deal of indifference, 
and yet the sum of money to be pro- 
duced from the rateable property of the 
Kingdom would have amounted to the 
same sum—namely, £500,000. Suppose, 
again, it had been necessary to propose 
an addition to the income tax of 1d. in the 
pound, that would have created conster- 
nation, not only in the House, but in the 
country ; great unpopularity would have 
resulted to the Government, and much 
would have been said as to the unsound- 
ness of our financial policy. Yet the 
burden entailed by the addition of 1d. 
to the income tax was no greater in 
amount, and less burdensome to the 
taxpayer, than a 3d. rate to the rate- 
payer; such, for example, as was in- 
volved by the passing of the Education 
Act, one of the consequences of which, 
almost unnoticed at the time, was to 
impose a School-Board rate of not less 
than 8d. over a great part of the King- 
dom. He would endeavour to lay before 
the Committee, as shortly as he could, 
a comparative Statement of the local 
indebtedness of the past years, and he 
would follow the same course as re- 
garded the local income of the country. 
Last year he stated the corrected income 
of outstanding loans for three years past 
to be as follows :—For the year 1872-3, 
£80,000,000; for 1873-4, £85,500,000 ; 
for 1874-5, £92,820,000; and he esti- 
mated, after deducting re-payments to 
the extent of £4,500,000, and adding 
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£9,500,000 for the loans authorized by 
Local Acts or sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board, the indebtedness of 
1875-6 would amount to £97,820,000. 
On reference to Hansard he found the 
sum stated at £95,000,000, but that was 
an error, the circulations there given 
showing that the sum was £97,820,000. 
The actual state of the Loan account, 
as now ascertained up to December last, 
was fully £2,000,000 in excess of that 
Estimate, and the discrepancy was ex- 
plained in this way. More complete in- 
formation now received enabled him to 
correct the Returns quoted, and he found 
that a sum of £1,477,200 — nearly 
£1,500,000 — had not been included in 
the Returns of previous years. These 
chiefly related toBirmingham, Bury, Bir- 
kenhead, and Macclesfield, and, in addi- 
tion, the margin allowed for loans of 
which they had no official cognizance was 
found to have been insufficient by the sum 
of £700,000. The detailed state of the 
Loan account, therefore, for 1875-6 was 
as follows: —The ascertained debt of 
1874-5 was £92,820,000, the sum of 
£1,477,200 remained to be added, 
making £94,297,000. To this there fell 
to be added—Ist. Loans to Boroughs, 
£480,000; Urban Sanitary Authorities, 
£5,062,900 ; Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
£75,700; and School Beards, £1,466,500; 
in all, £7,085,500. 2. Poor Law Authori- 
ties, £139,100 ; County ditto, £226,700; 
Metropolitan Board and _ Vestries, 
£283,400; Drainage and Embankment, 
£40,400; Burial Boards, £90,600 ; City 
of London, £281,200; and Harbours, 
$1,565,500; in all, £2,629,900, which 
together made £9,712,400 ; showing the 
total indebtedness £104,009, 700, of which 
£4,334,200 had been paid off, leaving 
£99,675,500. In 1874-5 the outstanding 
loans charged on Rates amounted to 
£66,241,700; on Tolls, £26,215,600; and 
on Duties, £1,840,000 ;inall, £94, 297,300. 
For 1875-6 the same account stood thus— 
Loans charged on Rates, £70,664,200 ; 
on Tolls, £27,186,400; and on Duties, 
£1,825,000; showing a net increase of 
£5,378,300. The chief increase was in 
the case of the following authorities :— 
Urban Sanitary Authorities, £3, 326,500 ; 
School Board, £1,336,700; City of Lon- 
don, £505,500; and Harbours, £507,282. 
But, leaving out of account the loans 
charged on Tolls and Duties, and con- 
fining attention to loans charged on 
Rates, the total for 1876 was £70,664,000. 
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Of this there was charged on the Metro- 
polis :—Local Management, £1,763,700, 
and Board of Works, £10,9387,400. 
Total, exclusive of School Board and 
Poor Law, £12,701,100. And on 
the Urban Authorities — Boroughs, 
£5,730,000; Urban Sanitary Authori- 
ties, £38,541,100; in all, £44,271,100; 
making together £56,972,200; the ba- 
lance of £13,691,800 being for Poor 
Law, County, Highway, and Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities. An estimate for the 
ensuing year could not in the nature of 
things be accurate, but as nearly as it 
could be made it was as follows :—The 
loans outstanding at the end of 1875-6 
amounted to £99,675,000; and deduct- 
ing £4,675,000 as likely to be paid off, 
there remained a balance of £95,000,000. 
The additions to be made to this sum 
included first £2,767,800, for which 
loans had been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board. This included 
£500,000 which was to be raised by the 
Corporation of Birmingham under the 
Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Act. 
The loans authorized by local Acts last 
year amounted to £3,797,900; and the 
other Estimates were—Education De- 
partment, £2,000,000; for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, £1,351,400; 
Vestries, £171,200; Guardians and 
Managers of the Poor, £179,200; and 
Burial Boards, £255,700, making to- 
gether £10,500,000, or thereabout. It 
was known that portions of sums al- 
ready sanctioned would not be required, 
and that certain other sums, of which 
no estimate could be made, would be 
required, and the one class might be 
set off against the other. The Returns 
being’ more complete than last year, 
he should expect the local indebtedness 
of the country to stand at £105,000,000 
at the close of the year. These loans 
were mostly for purposes of a bene- 
ficial and important character—namely, 
to provide suitable dwellings for the 
poor, to improve the sanitary condition 
of the great centres of population, and 
to provide for the educational require- 
ments of the people. Large as the local 
debt was, it did not amount to an alarm- 
ing sum when compared with the rate- 
able value of England and Wales, which 
was about £120,000,000. The debts 
charged upon the rates were £70,000,000, 
or rather more than one-half of the 
rateable value. This would not be con- 
sidered too great a proportion, when it 
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Health Act the borrowing powers of 
localities were restricted to two years’ 
rateable value. It should also be re- 
membered that a great amount of valu- 
able property in the shape of the rights 
and plant of gas and water companies 
was included in the securities upon which 
the loans were raised. He made these 
qualifying observations at the risk of 
being told, as last year, that he took too 
rose-coloured a view of the subject. 
Still, having stated those somewhat por- 
tentous figures to the House, he could 
not but feel it his duty also to remind 
them of what could be reasonably stated 
in mitigation of the uneasiness which 
might otherwise be felt by the Com- 
mittee and by the country. The sum 
which he had given as the net increase 
of indebtedness for 1876 — namely, 
£5,378,300 — large as it was, was 
less than the average for the last six 
years, which was £6,000,000. It was 
to be observed how much was ac- 
counted for by a few large loans recently 
sanctioned by private Acts. The follow- 
ing were sanctioned in 1875:—Oldham, 
£250,000; Rochdale, £200,000; Cardiff, 
£298,000; Bradford, £655,000; Salford 
(tramways, &c.), £943,000; Manchester, 
£1,250,000; Birmingham, £2,250,000— 
seven towns, £5,836,000. The following 
were sanctioned in 1876: — Halifax, 
£385,000; Southport, £376,000; Hud- 
dersfield, £800,000 ; Stockton and Mid- 
dlesborough, £1,166,000—four towns, 
£2,727,000. In these and similar cases, 
valuable properties were acquired; they 
were, or were intended to be, profitable 
borrowings, and, in case of gas and 
water purchase, if the financial arrange- 
ments were correct, the difference to the 
consumer and ratepayer was that he paid 
his Town Council, instead of a company. 
It was the co-operative principle on a 
large scale. As for private Acts, which 
were the means resorted to in the most 
important cases, Parliament had in all 
cases the amplest opportunity of seeing 
that the financial grounds on which an 
application was made were sound and 
practicable. In many cases the land and 
property acquired were of great value. 
The only other heavy item of growing 
charge which he need notice was that 
which had arisen under the Education 
Act, which was £1,500,000 for 1875 and 
£2,000,000 for 1876; but the capital 
outlay was, of course, greatest in the 
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might expect or hope for diminished 
applications under this head. He must 
next notice the taxation or income on 
which these loans were charged, and out 
of which the repayment of principal and 
interest, as well as current expenditure 
had to be met, and the increase or dimi- 
nution of rates, comparing the two years 
1875 and 1876. He took the triple divi- 
sion of Rates, Tolls, and Duties. In 
1874-5, Rates produced, £22,175,700; 
Tolls and Dues, £4,012,000; Duties, 
£332,900 — total, £26,521,300. In 
1875-6, Rates produced, £22,699,700; 
Tolls and Dues, £3,876,200; Duties, 
£366,700 —total, £26,942,600. Com- 
paring the total for 1874-5, £26,521,300, 
with the total for 1875-6, £26,942,600, he 
found thecorrected increase for 1876 to be 
£431,300. It was convenient to leave out 
of account the income derived from Tolls 
and Duties and to confine attention to 
the income derived from Rates. The 
chief items of increase in the income 
derivable from rates were as follows (in 
round numbers) : — Metropolis — Local 
Management and Consolidated Rates, 
£152,700; Urban Sanitary, £489,000; 
School Board, £215,000. The chief 
item of decrease was £432,000 on the 
Poor Rate, partly due to diminishing 
pauperism, and partly to better manage- 
ment by Boards of Guardians, who were 
exhibiting an increase of knowledge and 
of energy in their desire to do the best 
for the ratepayers and the poor. There 
was. no doubt that the advance made was 
of a real and permanent character. 
There was a diminution in the Police 
Rate and also in the rates levied under 
rural sanitary authorities of £15,000. 
This was attributable to the continued 
absorption of rural into urban dis- 
tricts now going on under the sanction 
of the Local Government Board. He 
might here repeat a remark that he 
made last year, to the effect that upon 
the whole the rates appeared to be either 
stationary or receding, with the excep- 
tion of those raised in respect, first, of 
borrowed money, and secondly, which 
were for School-Board current expendi- 
ture and for highway rates in certain 
districts where the Turnpike Acts were 
discontinued, and where increased bur- 
dens were thus thrown upon the rate- 
payers. Although he spoke of the 
general pressure of the rates as stationary 
throughout the country, yet it could not 
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be denied that every £1,000,000 of 
money borrowed involved an additional 
charge of about £60,000 a-year for the 
payment of interest and repayment of 
the principal within a limited period, 
and this increment, which had been 
going on so long, was not likely soon to 
cume to an end. The ratepayers were 
only now beginning to reap the full 
benefit of the Votes of Parliament in 
aid of local rates. The subventions had 
not yet fully come into the accounts ; but 
if they might be regarded as perpetual or 
replaced by a substantial equivalent, they 
must be equivalent to anaddition of many 
millions to the rateable value of the 
country. It had been said that the sub- 
ventions of the present Government 
were intended as a bribe to the rural 
districts and hamlets. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. Many hon. Friends 
of his who had taken an active part in the 
agitation forthe reduction of local burdens 
and who represented, no doubt, important 
rural districts, and Chambers of Agricul- 
ture had also supported the movement. 
But if the subventions were taken as a 
whole, it would be found that the urban 
districts derived thebenefit of these sub- 
ventions in the proportion of six to four, 
and that where the urban districts got 
£600,000, the rural districts received 
only £400,000. The same observation 
would apply to the annual sum voted 
by Parliament for the rates on Govern- 
ment property. That property had been 
carefully valued and the process was not 
yet complete, but the Government now 
paid the rates on property which must be 
valued at not being worth less than 
£800,000. Another boon totheratepayers 
had been the addition tothe rateable value 
of the country effected under the Rating 
Act of 1874, which he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had been fortunate enough to 
pass. Under that Act three important 
classes of property were brought under 
assessment for the first time—Woods, 
Game, and Rights of Sporting, and 
Mines (other than coal and iron). A 
circular had been issued by the Local 
Government Board, and 627 Unions had 
been asked to furnish Returns under the 
Rating Act. These Returns could not as 
yet be fully made up, so that the infor- 
mation he was about to give the House 
was for 481 Unions only. The amounts 
of the rateable value were respectively 
—Woods, £265,052; Rights of Sporting, 
£442,167; Mines, £507,823; making a 
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total of £1,215,042. He anticipated 
that when the operation of the Act was 
fully completed, the addition under this 
head would not be less than £1,500,000 
added tu the rateable value of the coun- 
try, and this added tothe sum upon which 
the Government paid would amount al- 
together to about £2,500,000. The 
county which gave the largest value for 
Woods was Northumberland—£16,995. 
The largest amount under the head 
‘Rights of Sporting’ was in Yorkshire 
and Norfolk—£27,090. The highest 
for Mines was Cumberland—£184,721. 
The amount of the rateable value of 
property in England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the last published Return in 1875 
was £119,007,715, which, added to the 
sum of £1,215,042 under the Rating 
Act, made a total of £120,222,757, or 
an addition of 1 per cent. There was 
an indisposition in some Unions to: put 
the Rating Act in force pending the 
passing of the Valuation Bill. It was 
only natural, indeed, that Unions should 
be unwilling to incur the expense of 
employing professional valuers when 
they had the prospect of seeing a uni- 
form system adopted throughout the 
country. The question then arose, 
whether anything could be done to di- 
minish the increasing charge for Local 
Loans. In the first place, it was, he 
thought, the duty of the Government 
and of Parliament to make these sta- 
tistical Returns as perfect as possible, 
and if future Governments continued 
to exhibit these figures yearly, a greater 
interest would be felt in the subject, 
which might be productive of bene- 
ficial results. The difficulty of making 
out an exact statement was increased 
by the fact that the local authori- 
ties made up their accounts to different 
periods of the year. The Poor Law 
accounts were made up to Lady-Day, 
the Municipal accounts mostly in August, 
the County at Michaelmas, and the 
Highways in December. It was there- 
fore impossible for any one filling his 
office to give the exact state of the case 
on any particular day in the year. He 
did not wish to cast any blame upon the 
local authorities in reference to the mat- 
ter; but as a remedy was required, he 
thought it might be possible by a short 
measure to improve the Act under which 
the Returns were made to the Govern- 
ment Department; and if the House re- 
garded the proposition with favour, he 
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would introduce a Bill which would not 
unduly interfere with the independence 
of local authorities. He thought also, 
Parliament would do well to pay a little 
more attention to private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, not with the view of checking the 
expenditure which the local authorities 
thought advisable to incur, but with the 
view of securing a greater efficiency of 
financial arrangements. Whereas it was 
an axiom with the Local Government 
Board that the period for repayment of 
any loan should be in accordance with 
the probable duration of the works to be 
constructed, they found great difference 
in the practice of Parliament with re- 
gard to Private Bills; and, again, that 
whereas the departmental view was that 
repaymentof the capital should commence 
at the earliest possible date, Committees 
varied very much on that point. As in- 
stances of Private Acts granting what he 
thought must be considered primd facie, 
an undue period for the duration of 
loans, he would mention the Birming- 
ham Gas Act of 1875, giving 85 years; 
the Birmingham Waterworks Bill, 90 
years; and the Rochdale Bill, 100 years. 
And in 1876 the term named in a Lei- 
cester Bill was 80 years, in a Stockton 
and Middlesborough Bill, 90; in two 
Halifax Bills, 100 and 110 years; and 
in a Huddersfield Bill the term for re- 
payment of the loan was 100 years. So, 
again, as regarded the time for the com- 
mencement of repaying capital, five years 
appeared to be the normal period allowed, 
and up to that time no portion of the loan 
was repaid. He was not prepared to 
say that was not a reasonable period, 
but in some Acts passed in 1876 the time 
allowed before the sinking fund was to 
be commenced was seven years, and in 
some, as in the Huddersfield Waterworks 
and Oldham cases, 10 years. He thought 
the clause introduced in ‘‘ another place”’ 
requiring an annual Return to show the 
amount set apart for repayment, and, in 
case of default, empowering the Local 
Government Board to make an Order for 
the repayment, was one which would 
meet with the approbation of the House. 
They would, he thought, admit that a 
good deal had been done to secure uni- 
formity in these matters; but Parliament 
also had it in its power to do a great deal 
in this direction. But the public and 
the ratepayers were also protected. 
These things were not done in a corner. 
The eyes of all who were interested 
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might see what was going on. In the 
first place, protection was afforded in the 
ease of private Bills by the Borough 
Funds Act, under which the cost of a 
private Act of Parliament could not be 
charged on the rates until the ratepayers 
had been consulted, and in the case of 
Provisional Order Bills, which were in- 
creasingly numerous, by an elaborate 
local inquiry preceded by statutory no- 
tices. The publicity and the greater at- 
tention paid to the subject by Parlia- 
ment and the country would also be of 
service in the same direction. Well, 
then, the rates must continue to be 
charged with those local expenses. 
What substitute had they? They had no 
other means of local taxation—no octroi, 
such as existed in foreign countries, and 
which he believed would be more un- 
popular than the charging of those loans 
upon the local rates. Whatever the 
ultimate incidences of the rates might be 
as between the owner and the occupier, 
the value of the house occupied had be- 
come, in thickly-populated districts, the 
measure of a man’s ability to contribute 
to local burdens. Thus measured, a 
man paid in proportion to the means 
he was presumed to have. An interest- 
ing discussion had arisen last year as to 
the division of rates between the owner 
and occupier; this could not, however, 
well be gone into. The present Govern- 
ment had been careful, in proposing new 
charges on rateable property, to provide 
that during the term of existing con- 
tracts, the new rate should be divided. 
If that rule had been followed in the 
cases of the Public Health Act and the 
Education Act, much _heart-burning 
would have been saved, and a good pre- 
cedent would have been set. ie did not 
at all dispute the policy of making the 
owners pay a fair proportion, but he 
doubted whether it would be possible to 
remove the burden from the shoulders of 
one class to the shoulders of another. 
The charges were undoubtedly heavy; 
but the ratepayers had at least the 
power of giving their consent. It 
seemed to him that political economy 
would settle who paid the rates eventu- 
ally, and all Parliament could do was to 
take care that they were levied equally 
and fairly. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution. 
Mr. RATHBONE thought the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board was 
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somewhat defective, inasmuch as he had 
treated the question of indebtedness and 
rating as applying tothe country equally, 
instead of making a distinction between 
the urban and rural districts. Unless 
he (Mr. Rathbone) was mistaken it was 
only in the urban districts that the great 
increase of expenditure and indebtedness 
had occurred; in the rural districts it 
had hardly increased at all. There was 
an increase of local indebtedness last 
year alone of £4,400,000, being an in- 
crease of 6 percent. Therateable value 
of the whole of the urban districts was 
only £41,000,000. Some of the urban 
districts were indebted to more than 
three years’ rateable value—18 to 2 or 
3 years, and 57 between 1 and 2 years. 
Looking back at the great increase of 
indebtedness and rating, he found that 
in four years the increased charge of debt 
was 109 per cent, and of rates 103 per 
cent. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that the urban debt, exclusive of that 
of municipal boroughs, amounted to 
£31,000,000, and in any arrangement of 
our local authorities that was an element 
that ought not to be left out of con- 
sideration. He suggested that in future 


the statement should distinguish between 


the increase of debt in the urban and in 
the rural districts. He was glad to find 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
was taking up the question of the im- 
perfect manner in which Returns of ex- 
penditure and income of these different 
local authorities were made. Some of 
the returns were three years old, others 
two years, and, again, some were one 
year old, which prevented comparison 
one with another, and the ratepayers 
from making a comparison of their ex- 
penditure with that of other districts. 
One thing was deserving of especial 
consideration—namely, the dangerous 
powers given by local Acts. In five 
years no less than £4,000,000 had been 
raised by Private Acts of Parliament, 
independent of the money raised by the 
borrowing powers, and a dangerous 
practice had grown up of slipping into 
these Bills clauses extending the time 
for the payments of the old debts—a 
practice which ought to be carefully 
watched by the right hon. Gentleman 
and by the House. It was a fallacy to 
say that the rent of a man’s house might 
be accepted as a test of his power of 
payment, It might be so in some in- 
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stances, but in others, in the cases of 
professional men for instance, it was 
different ; for the lawyer and the doctor 
were obliged to live in good houses in a 
particular situation, which might be re- 
garded as part of their stock-in-trade, 
and could not be fairly accepted as a test 
of their power of payment. The case of 
the occupier altogether was a very hard 
one, and he hoped it would receive the 
careful attention of the Government. 

Mr. STORER complained that the 
Rating Act of 1874 excluded timber as 
such, providing only for underwood, 
and he hoped that imperfection in the 
Act would be remedied. The injustice 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) as affecting the 
occupiers in towns affected in a much 
greater degree the occupier of land in 
the country, who had to pay, not accord- 
ing to his ability, but on double his in- 
come ; or, rather, he had to pay for him- 
self and his landlord also. A Valuation 
Bill would never be popular that did 
not convey provisions protecting the oc- 
cupier to the extent that he should only 
pay in proportion to the interest he de- 
rived from his occupation. The country 
occupier had to pay poor rates, educa- 
tion rates, and others; and, although it 
used to be said that these burdens were 
taken into consideration in fixing the 
rent, that argument for continuing the 
burdens had been long since given up 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London, who now ad- 
mitted that the burden fell on the 
occupier. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, referring to 
the remark of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) as to the great 
indebtedness of local authorities, said, 
he thought that indebtedness was a 
matter of congratulation rather than 
fear,.because it was not a debt in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but an in- 
vestment for the benefit of the whole 
community, bearing often very remune- 
rative interest. To give an instance 
from his own borough: in 1875 the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham had, he thought, 
a local debt of something like £600,000 ; 
at the present time it owed nearly 
£5,000,000 sterling; but if anyone would 
take the trouble to inquire into the as- 
sets, they would find that they repre- 
sented more than that amount, and that 
the interest on the total debt was more 
than met by the receipts from the pro- 
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fitable undertakings in which Birming- 
ham had put the money—namely, water, 
gas, and tolls. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool complained of the length of 
the terms for repayment of these local 
loans, but, in his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) 
omg there weresomereasons why debt 
of this kind should not be paid off at all. 
The security given by the local autho- 
rities consisted of tangible freehold pro- 
perty, buildings, and otherundertakings, 
and he must again say that he did not 
see, except in some cases as a matter of 
prudence, why they should be called 
upon to pay off their indebtedness at 
all. If we invested money in a railway, 
we did not think of requiring repayment 
of our investment so long as the market 
value of the shares of that undertaking 
were fully equal to the amount of our 
investment. The securities in the case 
of these loans was better than the secu- 
rity for the National Debt, which had 
no representative except the prosperity 
of the nation. Yet the country did not 
find it necessary to pay off that Debt at 
anything like the rate at which it com- 
pelled local authorities to pay off theirs, 
although it had in many cases much less 
to show for the expenditure than the 
latter for theirs. There was, of course, 
a great deal of other expenditure which 
it would be wrong to consider unprofit- 
able, yet which did not yield a direct re- 
turn. The expenditure which was now 
imposed on local authorities for sanitary, 
educational, and other works was an in- 
vestment which, it was true, did not pay 
money dividends, but which returned 
large dividends in the shape of an in- 
crease of the health, happiness, prospe- 
rity, comfort, and intelligence of the 
whole population. He ventured to say 
that those who seemed to consider our 
local authorities were only machines for 
saving money made a great mistake. 
On the contrary, they were machines for 
spending money, but for spending it 
wisely, and he believed they spent it for 
good purposes, and more economically 
than they got credit for. With regard 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to renew the powers of the Public 
Loan Commissioners, he had no objec- 
tion to offer; but he should like to call 
attention to the regulations under which 
the Board now acted, which seemed to 
him to some extent to frustrate the in- 
tentions of Parliament, to reduce to a 
minimum the convenience granted to 
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local authorities, and also to diminish 
the average security of the money which 
the Exchequer invested in these local 
securities. He repudiated altogether 
the idea that the assistance rendered to 
local authorities by the Public Works 
Loan Board was of an eleemosynary na- 
ture. If they granted a loan which 
returned them a profit, he did not think 
they could take credit for charity. The 
operations of the Board ought to be so 
conducted that while the loans were a 
convenience to local authorities, they 
were a source of profit to the Exchequer. 
He did not see why the Board should 
not be the bankers of the local authori- 
ties, as although local authorities offered 
better security for loans than Consols 
gave, yet they were so little known that 
when they came into the market for a 
loan, they could not raise money at a 
reasonable rate. He said the security 
in the case of these local loans was bet- 
ter security than Consols, because the 
nation might repudiate the national se- 
curity; but in no conceivable circum- 
stances would it allow any local autho- 
rity to repudiate its debt. It would be 
a very great convenience to these local 
authorities if some central body would 
undertake to raise the whole of the loan 
which they required. As an instance 
of what he complained of, he would re- 
fer to the fact that the Artizans Dwell- 
ings Act of the Session before last con- 
tained a clause providing that the money 
for making the improvements contem- 
plated by that Act might be advanced 
by the Public Works Loan Commission- 
ers at 34 per cent, or such other rate as 
the Treasury should find it necessary to 
fix to prevent loss, and for a term not 
exceeding 50 years. Accordingly, the 
Corporation of Birmingham, being en- 
gaged in an enormous improvement 
scheme extending over an area including 
a population of nearly 20,000 persons, 
and involving purchases amounting to 
£2,000,000, made their calculations on 
the assumption that the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners would lend them 
the sum required at 34 per cent, repay- 
able with a sinking fund in a period of 
50 years. But when they went to the 
Commissioners they were told that, act- 
ing under regulations issued by the 
Treasury, they could only let them have 
the loan at 4 per cent for 50 years, or 
at 34 per cent if they took it for a much 
shorter period, The result was that the 
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declined the assistance of the Commis- 
sioners, and were now in the London 
market for £1,500,000 sterling, which 
they hoped to obtain on better terms. 
Again, they required an advance for 
the carrying on of some sewage works, 
but the terms were 5 per cent for 20 
years, which was also declined. Now, 
as the Public Works Loan Board raised 
the money at 3} per cent, they could 
profitably lend it to local authorities at 
3} per cent; but if they charged a 
higher rate, the result would be that they 
would ultimately lose all their customers, 
as they had done in this case. It was 
said the Commissioners had to charge 
that high rate to cover the possibility 
of losses; but it was surely unfair that 
great corporations like those of Man- 
chester, Leeds, or Birmingham should 
have to pay an excessive rate of interest 
because Little Peddlington might be- 
come insolvent. He hoped, therefore, 
that the regulations issued to the Com- 
missioners in that matter would be re- 
considered, as it seemed to him to be 
undesirable that what was intended by 
Parliament as a great convenience to 
those local authorities on whom Parlia- 
ment was imposing new duties should 
be frustrated by regulations which were 
red-tape regulations. He thought that 
the extension to large bodies of the ac- 
commodation now given to small bodies 
would prove of great advantage to the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. CLARE READ, differing from 
the last speaker, regarded the length of 
time to which those loans extended as 
really dangerous. When gas and water 
companies had a term of 80 years to 
pay off loans, the period was excessive. 
It was all very well to say the money 
was advanced on the security of real 
property, but would any bank or insur- 
ance office give it on those terms? 
Even gas and water works might wear 
out before the expiration of 80 or 120 
years, and discoveries might long before 
then be made of new methods for sup- 
plying gas and water at a cheaper rate 
than now. From his experience at the 
Local Government Board, he was per- 
suaded that these extremely long periods 
had a pernicious influence upon other 
loans, as applications were made by 
other bodies for advances on the same 
terms. He was glad to hear the Go- 
vernment contemplated the introduction 
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of a Bill to oblige local authorities to 
make up their accounts at one time. 
That was really most essential, because 
there were so many different times at 
which these accounts were made up that - 
it was impossible to say what the exact 
expenditure was. He begged to thank 
his right hon. Friend for the interesting 
statement he had made. Although the 
Local Taxation Budget did not create 
so much enthusiasm as the Imperial 
Budget, it was of great importance, and 
ought to command the consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, the bo- 
rough of Halifax had bound itself by 
successive Acts of Parliament to supply 
water and gas to a number of the out- 
lying districts, so that the town taxed 
itself not for its own benefit merely, but 
for that of the surrounding districts, 
which thereby reaped all the advantage 
and were not liable for the indebtedness. 
The hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) complained of the long 
period allowed for repayment ; but when 
a Corporation borrowed money for water 
purposes it had to think of seasons of 
drought, to look forward 10 or 15 years, . 
and to undertake works greater than 
were actually required at the time. It 
was, therefore, not unreasonable to ask 
that an extended period should be given 
for repayment. He was sorry to hear 
any suggestion that the central authority 
should be encouraged to interfere more 
than they did at present with the local 
bodies in the administration of their 
funds. He thought it ought rather to 
be abridged. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, as he was the 
person responsible for the clause which 
enabled the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to advance money under cer- 
tain limitations to local authorities, he 
wished to explain that the intention was 
that such advances should be only made 
where there was no probability of a loss 
being incurred. Those Commissioners 
were, in a manner, to act as bankers 
and to make a fair profit. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), in his desire that 
the local communities should have the 
advantage of these loans on favourable 
terms, however, went further than ar- 
guing the contrary of that proposition, 
for he stated that where the loan was 
made on freehold property it should be 
a permanent loan. That, he (Mr. Stans- 
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feld) considered, would be most unwise. 
When he introduced the Bill just men- 
tioned, very great pressure was put upon 
the Local Government Board to lengthen 
the term of years, but he had resisted 
that pressure, though he was very desir- 
ous that the public should be able to 
borrow money upon easy terms. He did 
not think it would be desirable to extend 
the term of years over which the local 
communities could borrow money from 
the public; but he had always thought 
it wise that the money should be ad- 
vanced at the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest, and was prepared to take upon 
himself the responsibility of the advo- 
cacy of that principle. That policy, of 
which he entirely approved, had been 
the policy of the Local Government 
Board. The statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been called a Budget 
Statement. What had been submitted 
to the House was not a Budget—indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not call it 
one—but an estimate of local expendi- 
ture and a statement of account, and it 
did not therefore offer the same scope 
for comment as a statement involving 
financial proposals. He noted that the 
right hon. Gentleman drew a distinction 
between remunerative and unremunera- 
tive expenditure, and he also noticed 
how small a proportion of indebtedness 
— £13,605 out of £70,000,000—had been 
incurred on account of rural districts. 
The fact that local taxation, except that 
of a remunerative character, was sta- 
tionary, if not decreasing, was the best 
possible answer to the complaints that 
had been made recently ; it showed that 
they had been exaggerated, and they 
had been sufficiently met by the contri- 
butions and subventions already pro- 
vided. As the question of local taxation 
had already been discussed, and as there 
would be further opportunity for such 
discussion, the present debate need not 
be extended. 

Mr. BIGGAR complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had not 
given them the full detail of the indebted- 
ness of the rates. The question was 
a most important one to the ratepayers 
of the country. With respect to the 
corporations, he thought they ought to 
receive encouragement to expend money 
on necessary and useful works, subject 
to due restriction as to the expenditure. 
Great scandals had doubtless occurred 
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in the manner in which the ratepayers’ 
money had been expended ; and in refe- 
rence to the local rates, they should have 
a power to raise the question whether or 
not the local authorities should have the 
power to raise money with facility, to 
meet which the ratepayers might be 
heavily taxed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
further advances, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, of any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding £4,000,000, to enable the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to make ad- 
vances for the promotion of Public Works. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrez — Conserv- 
ancy Boards, &c.—The Viscount Eversley 
added ; Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod—The Earl of Bradford added. 

Pusuic Birts—First Reading—Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Orders Confirmation (Car- 
diff, &c.) * (50). 

Committee — Report — Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * 

38). 

rive Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Duties on Offices and Pensions) * (36). 

Royal Assent —Supreme Court of Judicature 
[40 Vict.c. 9]; Mutiny [40 Vict. c. 7]; Ma- 
rine Mutiny [40 Viet. c. 8]. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords— 
As your Lordships are always desirous 
of receiving the latest information which 
it may be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to communicate with regard to the 
unfortunate affairs now passing in the 
East, I take the opportunity of stating 
that I have received within the last two 
hours a telegram from our Consul at 
Galatz, which states that 17,000 Russian 
troops crossed the frontier last night, 
part at Bolgrad, part at Jassy, and that 
the Roumanian troops have left Galatz, 
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T have also received from the Russian 
Ambassador a copy of the Russian Cir- 
cular which states that orders have been 
given to the troops to cross the frontier. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
RECENT NEGOTIATIONS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GREY rose to ask, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have any reason to 
believe that the Turkish Government 
would have agreed to a Protocol to the 
effect of that of which a draft was pub- 
lished in The Daily Telegraph of the 19th 
of April ; and whether any attempt was 
made during the recent negotiations to 
induce both Turkey and Russia to con- 
sent to an arrangement on the principle 
laid down in that document? The docu- 
ment in question was alleged to be the 
composition of ‘‘a high official person- 
age”’ at Constantinople ; and at the close 
of the debate on the Eastern Question 
last Thursday night he put a Question 
to the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of the 
the draft Protocol; and he under- 
stood the noble Earl to say that it was 
probable the document had some founda- 
tion. The substance of the draft Pro- 
tocol was that Turkey engaged herself 
solemnly towards the Guaranteeing 
Powers to accomplish progressively, and 
with as little delay as possible, the re- 
forms accepted by the Conference ; that 
the Guaranteeing Powers should take 
notice of this declaration, the execution 
of which would be looked to by the Com- 
missioners; if the reforms should not be 
realized to the satisfaction of the Guaran- 
teeing Powers, they would consider in 
common what measures should be taken 
in order to oblige Turkey to keep her 
engagements; these reforms being the 
necessary consequence of an ameliora- 
tion of the financial situation, which 
could only be obtained by the reduction 
of the military expenses, Turkey would 
reduce her effective force to a peace foot- 
ing, and on her part Russia would de- 
mobilize her armies of observation. That 
was the substance of the alleged draft 
Protocol, and as it was calculated to 
promote the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the European Provinces of Turkey, he 
was at a loss to understand why it was 
not assented to. As it appeared, how- 
ever, that war had actually begun, their 
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Lordships ought to know whether or not 
that calamity might have been averted. 
In his opinion, the agreement proposed 
in the draft Protocol was fair and 
reasonable, and in striking contrast to 
the terms contained in the Protocol and 
the Russian Declaration accompanying 
the latter document. No doubt it would 
have given a certain time for carrying 
out the required reforms in the Chris- 
tian Provinces, but they all knew that 
time for that purpose was absolutely 
necessary. It was clear, as the Tur- 
kish Government had over and over 
again observed, that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for them to carry out 
those reforms while they were under 
apprehension of an attack by Russia, 
because they were compelled to keep to- 
gether a large army on the frontier. It 
was utterly impossible for them in these 
latter circumstances to apply themselves 
to the carrying out of the real work of 
reform. However, the concessions made 
by Turkey in the draft Protocol weré 
very large, because it recognized the 
right of the European Powers to consider 
the means to be taken in order to oblige 
Turkey to keep her engagements. Under 
the provisions of such a document the 
Powers were invited to adopt the most 
stringent measures in such an event— 
they might even go to the extent of with- 
drawing the Christian Provinces alto- 
gether from Turkish rule and substitut- 
ing some other government in its place 
—and he could not but express his 
opinion that what was cal]..d ‘‘coercion”’ 
could be applied in no other manner than 
that of taking the Christian Provinces 
from under that rule and placing them 
under some different authority. Improve- 
ments could not be effected by a Govern- 
ment acting under coercion—a Govern- 
ment so circumstanced must be power- 
less—its hands would be tied, and 
it could not succeed. He must say that 
all through the negotiations there ap- 
peared to him to have been an unwilling- 
ness to face the real truth, which was 
that there were only two courses likely 
to succeed. One was to leave Turkey, 
to manage her own affairs according to 
her own judgment ; the other to deprive 
her of a portion of her European Pro- 
vinces. It was a mistake to talk somuch 
about guarantees—the only two alterna- 
tives were to leave Turkey entirely to her 
own responsibility, or to deprive her of 
a portion of her territory. But instead 
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of viewing matters in that way, reams 
of paper had been consumed by diplo- 
matists in making all sorts of proposals 
and suggesting all sorts of verbal altera- 
tions and amendments until there was a 
haze of confusion which it was almost 
impossible to seethrough. If the diplo- 
matists had put this clearly to Turkey: 
—‘‘ We must have improvement, or we 
must concert measures for transferring 
the Christian Provinces to another au- 
thority,” a different state of things might 
now exist from that which had been 
announced to their Lordships. He would 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
fact that while in the Protocol that had 
been agreed to by the Powers there was 
an arrogant invitation addressed to 
Turkey to disarm, there was not a word 
said in it on the subject of disarmament 
on the part of Russia. What was said 
on this subject was said not in the Pro- 
tocol, but in the Declaration of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, and in this Declara- 
tion it was said in a manner most offen- 
sive to Turkey, and was accompanied by 
conditions not likely to be accepted. The 
large Turkish army had been brought 
together entirely in consequence of the 
attitude of Russia, and it was evidently 
impossible for Turkey to have removed 
her armies from the frontiers while those 
frontiers were menaced by the enormous 
Russian forces massed on the other side. 
He was in ignorance and he believed 
their Lordships were in ignorance of 
what immediate object Russia proposed 
by her advance. It was impossible 
to suppose that the Turks could 
carry out improvements in the face of 
that advance. On the other hand, if 
Russia proposed to take upon herself 
the government of the Christian Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, was not that a some- 
what serious measure towards the other 
Powers of Europe? He believed that if 
the real welfare of the Christian inhabi- 
tants of those Provinces was the object 
uppermost in the mind of Russia, it was 
perfectly competent for her to accept an 
arrangement based on the proposal to 
which he had drawn their Lordships’ 
attention. Even were the extreme mea- 
sure of coercion to have been adopted— 
in the event of the failure of the Turks 
to carry out the required reforms in a 
reasonable time—it was obvious that if 
the Powers acted together there could 
have been no serious resistance on the 
part of Turkey, and a transfer of the 
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Christian Provinces might have been 
accomplished without war. But, before 

iving their last word of warning, the 

uaranteeing Powers should have settled 
what form of Government should be 
adopted in the Provinces affected. But, 
owing to their jealousies, the European 
Powers had not come to any real agree- 
ment as to what should be the European 
policy towards Turkey. Europe was 
now witnessing the commencement of a 
bloody and desperate war, in which it 
was probable that in the end Russia 
would be victorious; and this might give 
rise to greater difficulties than even 
those which existed now. Let this war 
end how it might, one thing was per- 
fectly certain—namely, that it would 
bring most fearful calamities on those 
Provinces for the sake of which it was 
nominally undertaken. It was perfectly 
obvious that whether the war ended in 
the subjugation of Turkey or not it 
must cause a cruel destruction of life 
and property in those Provinces, which 
would be devastated during its progress. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the Question which the noble Earl asks 
is, whether Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
any reason to believe that the Turkish 
Government would have agreed to a 
Protocol to the effect of that of which a 
draft was published in The Daily Tele- 
graph of the 19th of April ; and, whether 
any attempt was made during the re- 
cent negotiations to induce both Turkey 
and Russia to consent to an arrange- 
ment on the principle laid down in that 
Protocol? Now, my Lords, with reference 
to this draft Protocol to which my noble 
Friend’s Question refers, I must repeat, 
after having had an opportunity of re- 
freshing my memory by reading the 
Papers, what I stated the other evening 
when my noble Friend first made in- 
quiry on the subject—that no communi- 
cation in the nature of this so-called 
Protocol has at any time or by any per- 
son been presented to the British Go- 
vernment. Doubtless this draft Protocol 
appeared in a newspaper correspondence 
which I have followed with some in- 
terest for the last few weeks, and which 
I have generally found not only very 
well informed, but very accurate as to 
facts. Ihave no doubt that there was 
a real foundation for the fact stated by 
the correspondent—that a paper of that 
kind was put in his hand by some 
“high official personage” in Constan- 
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tinople, as stating the views of that 
personage and suggesting a basis on 
which an agreement might be come 
to.. But I must point out to my noble 
Friend and to your Lordships, that 
it is one thing to say that a particular 
mode of settling a question is approved 
or even originated by an influential per- 
sonage in the service of the Sultan, and 
quite another to say that the particular 
arrangement was accepted by the Tur- 
kish Cabinet and had the approval of 
the Sultan. Now, I do not understand 
the correspondent to state anything more 
than that this draft Protocol was put into 
his hands under the circumstances I have 
referred to. I dare say that was so—I 
do not doubt that it was; but there is no 
reason to suppose that it embodies the 
views of the Turkish Government; and 
certainly neither in any conversation 
which I have had with the Representa- 
tives of the various Powers, nor in any 
private correspondence, nor in any offi- 
cial Paper, do I find a trace of any 
proposition of this nature having been 
put forward on the part of the Porte. 
When my noble Friend asks whether 
there is any reason to suppose that the 
Turkish Government would have been 
willing to negotiate on the basis of this 
draft Protocol, he asks a question to 
which, from the nature of things, a 
positive answer is not possible—one can- 
not say how a proposition would have 
been received when that proposition was 
never made. But I must point out that 
there were two parties in the transac- 
tion—the Turkish Government and the 
Russian Government. It would be of 
very little use to put forward proposi- 
tions which would be accepted on one 
side when there was a moral certainty 
that they would not be accepted by the 
other. The whole object of our nego- 
tiations was to bring those two parties 
to an understanding; and if proposi- 
tions had been put forward which were 
of a nature to be satisfactory to the 
Turkish Government, I am sure Rus- 
sia would have said—‘‘No; we shall 
have nothing to do with them, but we 
shall make counter-propositions, and 
submit them for your acceptance.” I 
am as certain as it is possible to be of 
anything which has not passed, that if 
any such proposition as that to which 
my noble Friend has called attention 
had been put forward on the part of 
Turkey, it would have been met with 
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grave objections on the part of Russia. 
My Lords, we did all that it was possible 
for us to do—I will go further, and say 
that we did all it was possible for any- 
body to do to bring about an understand- 
ing. We have, unfortunately, failed, 
and those who judge after the event 
will no doubt say that if we had 
done this or that which we did not 
do, or taken some other course than 
that which we did take, the result 
would have been different. For my part 
I do not think that any form of Protocol 
or of agreement would have put an end 
to the misunderstanding. Throughout 
these transactions I found on the part 
of the Turkish Government a deeply- 
seated conviction that—do what they 
would — make what concessions they 
would—sooner or later war would be 
forced upon them. It is not for me to 
say whether that conviction was right or 
wrong, but it was fixed in the minds of 
the Sultan and his advisers; and, that 
being so, the task of endeavouring to 
bring about an understanding was not 
a very hopeful one. Looking at the 
matter now in the light of past expe- 
rience, I must say that I do not think 
any other course than that which we 
adopted would have been more suc- 
cessful. I deeply regret what has come 
to pass; but I believe that in our en- 
deavour to maintain peace between Tur- 
key and Russia—an endeavour which 
we persevered in to the last through a 
sense of duty—we have been through- 
out engaged in the solution of an im- 
possible problem. 


THE ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Tue Kart or LEITRIM asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, If it is their in- 
tention to direct the Board of Control in 
Ireland, constituted under the 58th 
George III., chap. 35, to require the 
Royal Canal Company or their represen- 
tatives to maintain the Royal Canal in 
proper order and condition, with a suffi- 
cient depth of water for public traffic ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government will 
require the representatives of the Royal 
Canal Company to furnish their accounts? 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that the canal had been 
sold by Act of Parliament to a Railway 
Company, and that no complaint had 
been made by the persons interested in 
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its navigation as to its present state. 
The Company had had large powers 
given to them, and he supposed that no 
case had been made out showing that 
the canal was not in such a state as to 
be fit for the use and benefit of the 
public. However that might be, no 
complaints of any improper omissions 
on the part of the Company had come 
before the Lord Lieutenant, and there- 
fore he had not taken any steps in the 
matter. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (CARDIFF, &c.) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Education Department under 
‘‘The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Boards for Cardiff, the United 
district of East and West Teignmouth, Holy- 
well (extra-municipal), Hornsey, Merthyr Tyd- 
fil, and Ystradgunlais Lower, to put in force 
“The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” 
and the Acts amending the same—Was presented 
by The Lorp Presment; read 14, and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 50.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commitrez — Cattle 
Plague and Importation of Live Stock ap- 
pointed. 

Pustic Brris—Resolution [April 23] reported— 
Ordered—First Reading—Public W orks Loans* 
[145]. 

onlicred —Firet Reading— Quarter Sessions (Bo- 
roughs) * [144]. 

Second Reading—Public Libraries Acts Amend- 
ment (No. 2)* [136], negatived ; Public Li- 
braries Act (Ireland) Amendment * [141]. 

Select Committee—Thames River (Prevention of 
Floods * [70], nominated. 


QUESTIONS. 
or Qo — 
THE CONSTABLUARY CANTEEN, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 
Mr. O’REILLY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he will state 
what amount of profit has been realized 


on the transactions of the canteen in 
the constabulary depét, Dublin; and 
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what has been done or is to be done 
with it ? ~ Aa 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
The amount of profit realized on this 
canteen from its establishment to Decem- 
ber 31, 1876, was £3,016 4s. No deci- . 
sion has yet been arrived at as to its 
ultimate disposal, or as to what portion 
of it may safely be disposed of. When 
the canteen was first opened a small 
profit was charged on several of the 
articles sold; but, as experience of its 
working was required, the prices were 
reduced until at present the only articles 
on which profit is derived are ale and 
porter, which it is not considered advis- 
able to sell below the ordinary retail 
prices. 


METROPOLIS—THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. RYDER asked the honourable 
Member for Truro, Whether it is true 
that differences between the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the City authorities 
prevent the completion of the new road, 
and the removal of the hoarding in front 
of the Royal Hotel at the end of the 
Blackfriars corner of the Thames Em- 
bankment; and, if so, whether those 
differences cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion, so that the public may gain the 
advantage of the completion of the road; 
and, if the above reason is not the true 
one, whether he will state why the road 
remains uncompleted ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, the completion of the new 
road and the removal of the hoarding in 
front of the Royal Hotel were not pre- 
vented by any differences between the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City authorities. He might add that 
many months since, the heads of agree- 
ment were settled between the Corpora- 
tion, the Metropolitan Board, the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company, which 
dealt with this and other questions. As 
the widening of the roadway would in- 
terfere with the structure of the railway, 
it became necessary to prepare detailed 

lans of the work. Those plans had 
Satis forwarded to the City authorities, 
who conducted the negotiations with the 
Railway Company; and he had every 
reason to believe that they would shortly 
be approved by the Company, and then 
arrangements could be made for the re- 
moval of the hoarding. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—ALLEGED 
PROTOCOL.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any cognizance of an alleged 
Protocol vouched by the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” of April 19, as having been 
offered on behalf of the Porte to the 
Government of Russia ; and, whether he 
has any reason to believe that any such 

roposal was actually made by or on 
behalf of the Porte ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford, I am 
afraid I can only state that we know 
nothing whatever of the despatch and of 
the report alluded to in the Question. 


TURKEY—REPORTED OUTRAGES IN 
BOSNIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the account of murders 
and outrages upon refugees who had 
returned to their homes at Ochievo in 
Bosnia have been fully confirmed by 
inquiry on the spot, as reported in the 
“Manchester Guardian” of Saturday 
the 21st instant; whether any inquiry 
has yet been made or any information 
received by the Foreign Office concern- 
ing these outrages; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to procure full and accurate information 
of occurrences in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have seen the letter 
referred to by the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee, and I have to state that telegrams 
were received some days ago by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassadorat Vienna, stating that 
an Englishman (Mr. Evans) had arrived 
at Trieste, and that he was from personal 
inspection enabled to corroborate what 
had already been stated in Zhe Manches- 
ter Guardian with regard to the outrages 
at Ochievo. That information, which 
was received by Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, was telegraphed to Mr. 
Holmes, Her Majesty’s Consul at Bosnia- 
Serai, and Mr. Holmes immediately tele- 
graphed to Mr. Freeman, who had been 
despatched some days before to Glamotch 
to investigate other outrages which have 
been alluded to in this House, and also 
in The Manchester Guardian. Instruc- 
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tions have been sent by Mr. Holmes to 
Mr. Freeman to go to Ochievo to investi- 
gate the outrages alluded to in Zhe Man- 
chester Guardian last Saturday after he 
had investigated those at Glamotch. I 
may state that Glamosh and Ochievo are 
both on the Croatian frontier, and accord- . 
ing to the map they are, I should think, 
about 150 or 160 miles from Mostar and 
Bosnia-Serai. Now, I must remind the 
House andthe hon. Memberthat itis quite 
impossible for Consuls who are perform- 
ing their duty in one part of Turkey to 
be able to state what is going on in ano- 
ther part—particularly in a district like 
the one in question, which is very moun- 
tainous, and where there are no roads. 
At the same time, we shall hope to get 
all the information we possibly can upon 
this subject by the means which I have 
already stated. 


Parliament. 


MOTIONS. 
Fea 
AN IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. SHAW, in rising to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the nature, the 
extent, and grounds of the demand made by a 
large proportion of the Irish people for the re- 
storation to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with 
power to control the internal affairs of that 
country,” 
said: I beg to assure the House that 
I have consented with great reluct- 
ance to bring forward the question 
which stands in my name. That re- 
luctance arises from the fact that it has 
been more than once brought forward 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) with 
very great ability, and that I feel at 
present the question is very unpopular 
both in the House and in this country. 
A few sentences which I shall read from 
The Times explains correctly your atti- 
tude towards it— 


“ Parliament will not and cannot grant Home 
Rule; the mere demand for it lies beyond the 
range of practieal discussion. The utmost which 
the House of Commons can do for its advocates 
is to listen to them with patience and courtesy 
once a year.” 


I may say that if this question did not 
present itself to my mind as a practical 
question, I would not occupy the position 
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which I do to-night. Iam accustomed to 
deal with realities. I never address my 
fellow-men except to induce them to do, 
or to abstain from doing, something; and 
I would not think of occupying your 
time with a question merely of theory 
. —a question which might be discussed 
and wait for years, without practical re- 
sults. I have joined this movement 
because I felt, and do feel, it is emi- 
nently practical. Many persons think 
there is nothing practical except what 
they can see and feel; but I maintain 
that the discussion of great principles, 
principles which lie at the foundation of 
government, is the most practical and 
important thing that can engage the at- 
tention of this Assembly, for they are 
the fountains of good or evil affecting 
future generations. The way this ques- 
tion has been referred to in this House 
and in the English Press does not give 
us much uneasiness—in fact, we hardly 
think the writers and speakers can mean 
what they say. If in private life I pro- 
posed to a friend some question affecting 
largely his interests and his character, 
and he answered—‘‘I won’t attend to 
it,” and flew into a rage, abusing me, 
I would conclude at once that he knew he 
was in the wrong. The people of Eng- 
land know this question has something 
in it—must be looked at and settled 
soon—but they do not like it or the 
persons who bring it forward. It has 
disturbed the calm of their self-satisfac- 
tion and their Party arrangements, and 
hence the annoyance we hear so loudly 
expressed around us. I know that the 
Leaders on both sides of the House have 
spoken very decidedly ; they have stated 
that this demand can never be granted 
by any Party in the State. Leaders are 
bound not to go beyond public opinion ; 
but when public opinionis maturedonthe 
subject, they will come down tothe House 
and say—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come when this question must be settled.” 
The settlement of this question does not 
involve such a shock to your feelings and 
prejudices as other questions that have 
been thus settled by both Parties in 
the State, after having been resisted 
vehemently for years. I refer to the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and the adoption of Household Suffrage. 
I shall occupy but a short time in looking 
at the grounds on which we desire this 
measure. There are arguments derived 
from history and from natural rights 
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which would not have much weight I 
fear with the House. I know I am ad- 
dressing cultivated, practical men, and 
I desire to show that it is a question of 
great practical importance, which can 
and must be brought into the region of 

ractical politics. I have as great an 
interest as any Member of the House in 
dismissing this question if I find outthere 
is nothing in it. I want to hear the 
most that can be said against it. Neither 
I nor my countrymen can afford to spend 
our time and energy in seeking the im- 
possible. Why is it that we ask you to 
consider in order to re-adjust the Union 
between England and Ireland? It is 
now a considerable time—more than 
three-quarters of a century—since this 
Union was effected—in the midst of 
revolution — before the smouldering 
embers of insurrection were extin- 
guished — when men’s minds were 
incapable of thinking calmly on the 
great principles and issues involved in 
the change. It was carried by Mr. 
Pitt, when he knew there was a great 
struggle impending over Europe, and he 
felt it his duty at once to bind together, 
in as compact a body as possible, all the 
members of the Empire ready for defence 
or attack. Then political thought was 
in acrude state. Since then the science of 
Constitutional Government has been cre- 
ated. I may also remind the House that 
the relative positions of the countries has 
changed very much. Ireland has re- 
mained stationary, and, in some respects, 
gone back; whilst England has made 
immense strides in her commerce, her 
productions, her intelligence, and poli- 
tical knowledge. Has this arrange- 
ment worked well? It may have been 
effected without due consideration and 
by the foulest means; but if it has 
worked moderately well, why disturb 
it? I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that there has not been a 
single period since the Union was carried 
in which it has worked satisfactorily. 
It cannot be a good arrangement unless 
it works well for both countries. It has 
worked badly for England and for Ire- 
land. There is every reason, then, why 
we should examine this arrangement, 
try to find out the causes of its failure, 
and place for the future the relation- 
ship between the two countries on such 
a basis of right and justice as will se- 
curethe highestinterests of all concerned. 
Why has the Union arrangement failed ? 
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I believe it is quite impossible for this 
House, constituted as it is, to legislate 
for Ireland. Not only do you attempt 
to do an amount of work that is practi- 
cally impossible, but you are trying to 
do a work for which you have no apti- 
tude, no education. I do not mean 
there are no men in this Assembly— 
there always have been—of the highest 
ability; but they have not the time to 
give to ordinary Irish questions, which 
to them must be always matters of 
minor importance, because they have 
the great interests of the Empire to 
attend to, and they cannot give to sub- 
jects affecting only a small portion of 
that Empire that time and thought 
which they may require. To us they 
are of vital importance. Large interests, 
our entire future welfare may be bound 
up in these questions; but the Minister 
bringing them forward can only give 
them a portion of his thought. Then 
look at the two countries. The differ- 
ences of race, of religion, of social deve- 
lopment, of material progress—all re- 
quiring extensive knowledge, patience, 
tolerance, the greatest delicacy of hand- 
ling in the Legislature. Have these 
qualities been shown in the legislation 
for Ireland during the past 75 years? 
Quite the contrary, and some of the 
most important matters remain still 
unsettled. I may refer to one subject— 
that of the higher education of the 
young. Honest efforts have been made 
on both sides of the House to settle 
this ‘question, and why has it not been 
settled? Because statesmen in this 
country, in endeavouring to settle it, 
had to shape it, not according to the 
dictates of reason and statesmanship, 
but of the bigotry and ignorance of the 
English people. The Bill brought in 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was 
thrown out by the Irish Members, after 
they were convinced that concessions 
were about being made to the extreme 
section of English politicians that would 
completely destroy the usefulness of the 
measure in Ireland. Then I may refer 
to measures that have passed—good 
measures in themselves—but which have 
failed to produce the good intended, 
owing to the mode in which it was 
attempted to carry them out. As an 
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instance. The Public Health Act in Eng- 
land was put into operation with the 
greatest delicacy, every effort made to 
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bring it into harmony with local thought, 
and to prevent its clashing with local 
prejudices, whilst in Ireland the very 
opposite course was adopted, and it was 
forced on the country in a most high- 
handed way. In a country governed 
by Party it is impossible to give that 
continuity of thought that is essential 
for the government of Ireland. [f, in- 
stead of governing Ireland by Party, 
you had sent there some of your best 
men, and said to them—‘‘Take the go- 
vernment of that country for 10 years, 
quite independent of English Party 
movements; give to it your best 
thought—it needs all you can give; 
develop it materially and socially, and 
cultivate a healthy public opinion; call 
to your aid the best men in Ireland;” 
but instead of this, Ireland has been 
made the battle-field of English Party. 
I believe the arrangement made by 
the Union was the worst that could 
possibly have been made. The Irish 
Representatives in this House have 
hardly a voice in Irish legislation ; 
their opinion is overborne. This was 
notably the case in the Irish Church and 
Land Bills. Of this I am quite sure— 
the Union has not done for Ireland the 
good it wasintended todo. Our material 
prosperity has not been increased by it. 
I am told that Acts of Parliament have 
no connection with material prosperity ; 
but it is proved by history that self-go- 
vernment and the principles developed 
by it have a most material influence on 
national prosperity. The one follows 
the other as regularly as day follows 
night. It is difficult to define how the 
one affects the other, but the fact 
remains. If this country were united 
to France, as we are to England, before 
a generation passed you would have a 
collapse of three-fourths of your indus- 
try. ~Sentiments and influences would 
be at work, infallibly working out these 
results. Take an individual and place 
him in a position of dependence, where 
there was nothing to call out his facul- 
ties or thought, and how different from 
the same individual placed in a position 
of independence, where all his powers 
are called into healthy exercise. You 
will find the lazy, idle, good-for-nothing 
turned into the active, intelligent, self- 
helping man. The same principles ap- 
ply to nations and individuals. I do 
not insinuate for a moment that there 
is not a desire in England to do the best 
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for Ireland. Isay to the English people 
—‘‘ Destroy that artificial, that unnatu- 
ral, that blighting connection that exists 
between the countries, and establish a 
natural, a healthy, an honest Union.” 
This is what we seek. Then, instead of 
having our forces scattered, and our 
powers paralyzed by the feeling that we 
are nothing, and can do nothing, the 
country will quickly spring into new 
life and vigour. We have had endless 
statistics brought forward to prove the 
prosperity of Ireland; but they prove 
quite the reverse—that after our long 
connection with the richest country in 
the world, Ireland is now the poorest 
country in Europe. I have extensive 
opportunities of judging this matter, and 
I can say, without hesitation, that the 
increase of prosperity in Ireland is 
hardly perceptible. We are pointed to 
the deposits in Irish Banks, but there 
are more deposits in one bank in London 
than in all the Irish Banks. As to the 
savings of the farmers, they are esti- 
mated at about £15,000,000. But an 
excellent authority in Zhe Spectator the 
other day stated that it would require 
£150,000,000 to bring the land of Ire- 
land to an equality of cultivation with 
the land of England. So that the Irish 
farmers have not a tithe of the capital 
necessary for doing a work demanding 
immediate attention. The Irish pea- 
sants are amongst the most thrifty and 
saving people in the world; and the 
small accumulations they have made are 
the results of their economical, not to 
say parsimonious, habits. The national 
annual savings of Ireland are nothing 
compared with those of England. How 
could they be? Iremember a conversa- 
tion I had many years ago with the late 
Mr. Joseph Sturge—a man of large 
views in politics, and of great business 
experience. He expressed astonishment 
as to how Ireland could afford the amount 
of money that was extracted from her 
year by year—for food, for absentee 
rents, and for taxes. But you will ask 
—How will you remedy this by having 
a Parliament of your own? I believe, 
judging from history—from the prin- 
ciples that influence human nature, and 
that lie at the foundation of national 
prosperity—that the one would certainly 
lead to the other. I do not wish to utter 
one word that would excite unpleasant 
feelings—to excite one country against 
the other. I do not look at this question 
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as against England, but for England. 
It would be one of the greatest acts 
of selfishness which England ever per- 
formed if she granted this demand—it 
would save her from endless annoyances, 
from a humiliating sense of failure—all 
her efforts ending in failure. Is this state 
of things to go on for ever? Is there 
any danger in what we propose? Does 
it involve any evil to this country? No- 
thing of the kind. If I thought so, I 
would be the last person to propose it. 
I may be asked as to the practical details 
of the scheme. But this is not the stage 
to go into details; we shall be quite 
prepared at the proper time to propose 
a practical plan. You are aware of the 
arrangement proposed by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt)—that is, to connect the two 
countries on the Federal system. I have 
heard the speeches deliveredin this House 
against the plan, and within the last 
few days looked over them again. There 
was not in the whole of them a single 
valid objection against the principle. 
The objections were chiefly on matters 
of detail, which could be easily met and 
adjusted by men of common sense. But 
we are not such fools as to tie ourselves 
down to any theoretical system and say 
this must be passed and nothing else. 
We admit you must be consulted on this 
subject. You are parties to the present 
arrangement, which we think is a bad 
one. We believe we are unequally yoked 
together with you in drawing the State 
machine. We ask for a re-adjustment. 
You have a right to suggest modifications 
in our plan—to come before a Committee 
or before this House, and say such and 
such a thing will militate against the 
permanent interests of the Empire, and 
we cannot agree to it. It will ie for us, 
anxious to carry this question to a prac- 
tical settlement, to meet your views or 
remove your objections. But we are 
quite ready to produce a practical work- 
able plan which will maintain the con- 
nection between the two countries—will 
enable us in Ireland to manage our 
local affairs, and, instead of impairing, 
will consolidate the dignity and great- 
ness of the Empire. Among the objec- 
tions, one that has great weight, both 
in the House and outside, is the dread 
lest if self-government were granted us 
it would end in Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency. I met the other day an Irish 
Conservative gentleman, and this was 
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really the only valid objection he could 
bring against our proposal. Now, I ap- 
peal to my hon. Friend who is to second 
this Motion—I appeal to every Protes- 
tant Member from Ireland, whether 
there is amongst us religious bigotry to 
any great extent, whether it is not dying 
away day by day? I was brought up a 
Protestant; but I cannot remember a 
time when my most intimate friends were 
not Roman Catholics. We have none 
of that religious rancour towards each 
other that you might imagine from some 
newspaper and platform performances. 
We are becoming year by year much 
less of what is called bigots in Ireland. 
We are learning to respect each other. 
The Catholic priest can compare favour- 
ably with any other body of ecclesiastics 
in the Kingdom for attention to their 
duties. In the haunts of vice, of disease, 
and of death, at all hours of the day and 
night, nothing can exceed their devotion 
and self-sacrifice. Since the Irish Church 
Act Protestantism in Ireland is better 
fitted than it was before the passing of 
that Act to resist aggression and to in- 
struct and guide its followers. I do not 
believe there would be the slightest dis- 
position on the part of the Catholics to 
seek ascendency or do any injustice, even 
if they could, to the Protestants. The 
Catholic Church is guided in its policy 
by men of the highest wisdom, and they 
know well that any such attempt in a 
country like this, with a mixed popula- 
tion, would do their cause more harm than 

ood. We are not at all afraid of our 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Occasional ebul- 
litions of bigotry and zeal there will be; 
but they are not peculiar to any Church. 
But English Members think—and this 
is perhaps the strongest objection in 
their minds—that what we seek now is 
but a first step, which must end in the 
dismemberment of the Empire. I say 
most emphatically, and for those with 
whom I act, that such an idea is most 
foreign from our intentions. We know 
we are bound up with this Empire, and 
we would not, if we could, dissever 
ourselves from it. We admire your in- 
dependence, your grand literature, your 
great power in all social and political 
movements. It will do us good to 
learn from you. We want to have the 
connection so natural, so right, that no 
irritating disturbing influences shall 
hinder the maximum of mutual good. 
The man who shuts his ears to reason, 
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and by main force insists on keeping 
the present unnatural connection, is 
the man who is doing most to dis- 
member the Empire. There are two 
modes of dismembering, the one cutting 
off the member by main force, the other 
by binding it, preventing its healthy, 
natural action, and deadening its life. 
This you are doing. I acknowledge 
there are a few in Ireland who look to a 
a from this country; but you 
will make them still fewer the more you 
bring the principles of fair play to bear on 
the relationship between the two coun- 
tries. I am quite sure the great majority 
of these men are actuated by pure mo- 
tives, and that they would hail with joy 
such a settlement of this great national 
controversy as we propose. We have 
not taken up this question for our amuse- 
ment, or to gain consequence, by origina- 
ting an agitation, or forming a Party. 
We are bound by every feeling of honour 
and of self-respect to do everything that 
lies in our power to push it to a success- 
ful issue. Ifthe Leaders of Party persist 
in refusing to look at this question, they 
must give place to Leaders who will. 
The Party on this side may be described 
as a Party in search of a policy. We 
present them with a policy—an Imperial 
policy. Your local government, your 
taxation are not in a satisfactory state. 
How much more ground of complaint 
have we on these questions—a separate 
people, a distant country, excluded 
almost entirely from interest and influ- 
ence in our own affairs? We must 
appeal from this House and its Leaders 
to the people—to the truth-loving, gene- 
rous, English people. You may vote 
down the question by an overwhelming 
majority; but it will rise again and 
shatter your strongest Party combina- 
tions. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that it 
was with some diffidence that he rose to 
second the Motion; but he felt that, sit- 
ting as he did on the Ministerial side of 
the House, it would ill become him to 
flinch from giving his support to the 
proposal of the hon. kee opposite 
that a Committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the question of Home 
Rule. The House on the present occa- 
sion had not to discuss the expediency 
or the inexpediency of granting Home 
Rule; but what they had to discuss was 
whether this question was so large a one 
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in the political interest of this country 
as to require Her Majesty’s Government 
to give their sanction to the appointment 
of a Committee to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this subject, 
and to lay them calmly and dispas- 
sionately before the people both of this 
country and of Ireland. This was not 
a new question; it had for many years 
been the one which had been agitating 
the public mind in Ireland, and that 
agitation was daily growing in strength. 
When 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of Irish 
people rose at the words ‘‘Home Rule,” 
it surely must occur to the minds of 
Englishman that there was something in 
it. That something might be wrong; 
if so, give them a fair and proper oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter, and show 
them that it was wrong. Irish ques- 
tions, instead of being considered on 
their intrinsic merits had been made the 
battle-ground of contending Parties in 
this country for many years, and they 
had been bandied to and fro in order 
that this or that Party might obtain a 
majority, and it was now time for the 
Irish people to take them up on their 
own account. He asked why Irishmen 
should not be allowed to settle purely 
Irish affairs for themselves. The affairs 
of one parish in this country were not 
determined by the majority in another 
parish, nor those of one county by the 
majority in another county; and there- 
fore he could not understand why Irish 
affairs should be determined by the 
majority in a Parliament sitting in Lon- 
don. He wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that he did not desire to deal with 
other than purely Irish matters, and he 
repudiated in the strongest manner any 
wish to interfere with Imperial ques- 
tions. He was quite aware that there 
were numbers of men in Ireland who 
confounded Home Rule with separation 
from England, but he kept the two sub- 
jects apart in his mind ; and he reminded 
those who mixed them up together that 
the first body of men who spoke up for 
Home Rule were principally Protestant 
Conservative gentlemen, who would re- 
pudiate with scorn the idea that they 
desired to separate from England, and 
who, if repeal of the Union were offered 
them, would refuse it at once, because 
they were aware that by accepting it 
they would be doing themselves a most 
material injury. It had been urged 
against this proposal that it was only 
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prompted by bigotry, and that ‘‘ Home 
Rule” really meant ‘‘Rome Rule.” 
The Protestant gentlemen of the country 
had no such suspicion. He, however, was 
prepared to show that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland were at first 
distinctly opposed to Home Rule, and 
he himself, as an advocate of Home 
Rule, had been twice defeated as a can- 
didate for a seat in Parliament as the 
Representative of an Irish constituency 
through the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. He admitted that at 
the present time the majority of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy in 
Ireland were in favour of Home Rule; 
but that change in their opinions had 
been brought about by study and convic- 
tion. At any rate, those who thought 
with him by no means meant Rome 
Rule when they spoke of Home Rule. 
The House, however, was not asked to 
grant Home Rule at once to the Irish 
people, but to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, having full power 
to inquire into the subject and to say 
how much or how little of the demand 
should be conceded, or if nothing should 
be conceded, then to tell the Irish people 
why that decision had been arrived at. 
There were many Irishmen of consider- 
able intelligence and influence who would 
limit their demand by saying—‘‘ Give us 
a local commission for Ireland who can 
legislate for us on such subjects as Rail- 
way and Gas Bills’’ but he did not ac- 
quiesce in that limitation—far from it. 
If, however, the Committee, after a full 
and fair investigation of the subject, de- 
cided that Home Rule to that extent 
only should be granted, he asked that 
that might be granted first, und then 
they could discuss the other points after- 
wards. He maintained that it was con- 
trary to common sense that when Private 
Bills relating to minor matters in Ireland 
were brought forward the whole thing 
had to be settled in London, and that 
witnesses had to be brought over from 
Ireland and kept waiting here for an 
indefinite time at considerable cost. If 
this subject were not permitted to be 
fairly brought before the public in the 
way suggested, so far from it being 
squelched or stopped, it would grow up 
into a larger and more awkward ques- 
tion, and he thought that 3,000,000 of 
people had a right to ask that more con- 
sideration and investigation should be 
given to this matter than could be de- 
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voted to it in a debate of three or four 
hours. He begged to second the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report upon the nature, the ex- 
tent, and grounds of the demand made by a 
large proportion of the Irish people for the re- 
storation to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with 
power to control the internal affairs of that 
country.” —(Mr. Shaw.) 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) in 
the beginning of his very moderate and 
temperate and, let him add, his very able 
speech, had apologized for again bring- 
ing this important subject before the 
House. He (Mr. Forster) did not think 
that any apology was necessary. It was 
quite true that this very Motion had 
been brought forward and had been fully 
discussed on former occasions; but al- 
though it was difficult to adduce new 
facts in support of it, still the House 
could not be blind to the fact that a large 
number of Irish Members and of Irish 
constituencies felt strongly on this sub- 
ject, and, therefore, no one would wish 
to discourage Irish Members from bring- 
ing this question before the House, year 
after year, so long as that feeling existed. 
He must, however, be allowed to say 
that he hoped that this would be the last 
time that this question was brought be- 
fore the House in the form of a demand 
for a Committee of Inquiry. It was 
always a plausible mode of proceeding 
to ask for a Committee of Inquiry, espe- 
cially on a matter of deep interest; but 
it must be recollected that there was a 
great difference between subjects that 
were fit to be discussed in that House 
and those which were fit to be sent up- 
stairs. In that House they could best 
discuss great principles, and when it was 
resolved to adopt any of those principles, 
then the matter was sent upstairs in order 
that the details of the scheme for carry- 
ing them into effect might be settled. 
The hon. Member for Cork had himself 
stated that one of his reasons for bring- 
ing this question before the House year 
after year was, that it was as well that 
the House should have an opportunity 
from time to time of re-considering the 
great principles that lay at the founda- 
tion of our government. The hon. Mem- 
ber might be fully justified in taking 
that course; but these great principles 
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which he wished to have re-considered 
ought to be discussed in full debate in 
that House, and not sent upstairs before 
a Committee. Questions were not sent 
upstairs before a Committee unless they 
were open, and he maintained that at 
sae Star he doubted if it would ever 

e different—Home Rule was not an 
open question. He did not wish it to be 
supposed for a moment that he thought 
the House of Commons should come to a 
determination never ‘‘in any circum- 
stances,’’ to re-consider its decision on 
this question; but what he desired to 
say was that until the House of Com- 
mons had become convinced that some 
such separation was desirable, the ques- 
tion would not be an open one which 
could be sent to a Committee. His own 
opinion was that the House of Commons 
would never entertain that conviction, 
and he had a sanguine hope that year 
by year fewer Irish Members would 
support Home Rule; but he was merely 
pointing out that from their own point 
of view a Committee was not the best 
mode of proceeding in the matter. Ac- 
cording to the proposition of the hon. 
Member a Committee was to report upon 
the nature, extent, and grounds of the 
demand made by the Irish people, or a 
large portion of them, for an Irish Par- 
liament. The hon. Member would hardly 
listen to arguments for referring the 
Constitution to a Committee upstairs. 
But, said the hon. Member—‘‘ You can- 
not refer the British Constititution, be- 
cause there is no Constitution, and there 
has not been one for 70 years.” [Mr. 
Snaw: Irish Constitution.] If they laid 
down the principle that great Constitu- 
tional questions were not to be referred 
to a Committee, was it possible to have 
any question brought before the House 
to which that principle would apply more 
strongly than to this Motion? Hardly 
any greater Constitutional change could 
be conceived than a change from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to a Confederation of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He thought that 
in some respects it would be a greater 
Constitutional change than even a Repeal 
of the Union. A repeal of the Union 
meant nothing, after all, than a sepa- 
ration, as far as legislation was con- 
cerned, of Great Britain from Ireland. 
His hon. Friend had avoided going into 
details on his plan. He (Mr. Forster) 
thought the most able part of his speech 
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was his avoidance of any mention of 
that. Confederation involved a great 
change, not only in Ireland, but in 
Great Britain. It involved a change in 
the whole of the Representative institu- 
tions of both countries, in the relations 
of every constituency with its Mem- 
bers, in the relations of every elector in 
Great Britain or in Ireland, and in- 
deed of every Commoner to the House 
of Commons. He would show to hon. 
Members, who were in favour of Home 
Rule, what great demands they were 
making on the English and Scotch Mem- 
bers. The Resolution said—‘‘ An Irish 
Parliament, with power to control the 
internal affairs of that country.” Any 
plan for carrying this out would also, he 
supposed, include an Imperial Parlia- 
ment and a Parliament for Great Britain. 
Then, instead of the present Parliament, 
they would have at least three Parlia- 
ments, perhaps four, perhaps more. We 
should have a Parliament for Ireland 
and a Parliament for Great Britain; 
and if the House of Commons were to 
grant Home Rule for Scotland, we 
should have a Scotch Parliament also. 
There would be a Parliament for Eng- 
land, a Parliament for Scotland, and he 
did not know why we should not have 
a Parliament for Wales, and even in 
Treland a distinct Parliament for Ulster. 
If there were three Parliaments for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, over 
them or by the side of them there would 
be the Imperial Parliament. How much 
would it be over them? At once came 
the difficulty of defining the relation 
between the Local and the Imperial 
Parliament—of defining the duties to be 
given to one and reserved to the other. 
The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van) said on a former occasion that there 
might appear to be difficulties, but that 
they were in detail, and that if the 
House set to work it would get over 
them. But he (Mr. Forster) said that 
the difficulties were not in detail, but in 
principle. The difficulty was this—you 
must have a definition of one Parliament 
compared with the other. How could 
that be done? Oh, it was said, that could 
be done by an Act of Parliament. But 
that meant that in place of the present 
unwritten Constitution they were to have 
a Constitution written in an Act of 
Parliament ; that they were to put a dry 
piece of parchment in place of the old 
Constitution, which was an embodiment 
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of their history and of their national 
life—that Constitution which had been 
the growth of centuries, and which had 
not ceased to grow. England and Scot- 
land did not wish to have that written 
Constitution—they preferred their un- 
written, historic Constitution. Home 
Rulers were asking a great thing of 
England and Scotland, and this was, 
at any rate, a matter that ought not 
to be sent to a Committee, but that 
ought to be decided upon by the 
House itself. So far as a Constitution 
was a written one, it must be a limited 
Constitution. Every power must be 
defined; the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament as compared with the Local 
Parliaments, and the powers of the 
Local Parliaments as compared with the 
Imperial Parliament. They had been 
accustomed to be proud of feeling that 
their ancient Parliament of the United 
Kingdom was omnipotent; the common 
story was that it could do anything ex- 
cept change a man into a woman; but 
if we adopted a written instead of our 
unwritten Constitution, that boast would 
become the merest empty word. The 
power of Parliament would then be 
limited bythe words of astatute. Another 
result would happen. When they had a 
written Constitution, as the Constitution 
of the United States was written, was it 
to be unchangeable ? or, if not, how was 
it to be changed? One of the greatest 
difficulties of our kinsmen in America 
was the enormous difficulty of making 
any changes in their Constitution. Any 
man looking to the recent history of 
America would acknowledge that if there 
had been more elasticity in the Consti- 
tution, if at the last moment they had 
not been obliged to abide by the 
letter and the law of the Constitution, 
the fearful Civil War might, per- 
haps, have been avoided. Well, how 
could a written Constitution in this 
country be changed? They could not 
give the Imperial Parliament alone the 
power of changing it, nor could they 
give that power to the Local Parliaments 
alone; it must be done by some com- 
bination of the two, or by bringing in a 
fresh power, and that again would be 
condemning us to inconviences and new 
arrangements involving very great sacri- 
fices on the part of English or Seotch 
Members. He could not conceive of 
anything more contrary to Liberal policy 
than an unchangeable Constitution, or a 
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of anything more in accordance, not with 
any Conservative policy which was now 
advocated, but with the most unbending 
Toryism. There was no way by which 
greater difficulties would be thrown in 
the way of those changes and reforms 
from time to time by reason of which 
our historic course had been so successful, 
and we had avoided revolution by re- 
forms. No greater obstacle could be 
thrown in the way of further progress 
by adapting the Constitution to the needs 
and wants of the age than by condemn- 
ing us to a written statute which could 
only be changed with the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty. If they had a written 
Constitution and law they must have 
interpreters of that law. He had rather 
expected to hear illustrations of Federal- 
ism brought forward. Sometimes they 
heard the Confederation of Canada 
alleged as an illustration, but that was 
not a parallel case; because, at present, 
at any rate, every Canadian Act must 
receive assent in England, and therefore 
there was an appeal to authority at home. 
Federalism was a necessity in America ; 
but that necessity involved the necessity 
of having a Supreme Court. If we estab- 
lished anything like Federalism in this 
country, we must have a Supreme Court 
something like that in the United States. 
When he was at Washington, he was 
sitting by the side of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and he said to 
him—‘‘I look on you with great 
respect as the greatest lawyer in the 
world, being at the head of a Court 
which not merely interprets the law 
passed by Congress, but which deter- 
mines whether the law ought or ought 
not to have been passed by Congress.” 
Were we prepared to hand overthis power 
to any set of lawyers—to say that, in 
addition to the power of determining the 
meaning of Acts of Parliament—rather 
a difficult matter sometimes—they were 
to determine—as the Supreme Court of 
the United States did determine—whether 
Parliament was or was not transgressing 
the Constitution by passing these Acts ; 
and whether a British subject—as was 
determined by the Supreme Oourt with 
regard to American citizens—was or 
was not bound to obey them? He 
would take another instance that was 
often quoted—the Confederation of Aus- 
tria and Hungary. He did not admit 
that that was at alla parallel case to the 
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land. There never was a union between 
Austria and Hungary ; but there, again, 
Federalism was a necessity. And how 
had they arranged that difficult question 
there? The Parliaments had Home 
Rule given to them in the widest possi- 
ble sense. Foreign affairs were held to 
be no part of the business of either the 
Diet of Hungary or the Reichsrath of 
Austria; and yet, make what arrange- 
ments they could for excluding foreign 
affairs from the discussions of Local Par- 
liaments, they were found to come under 
the consideration of those Parliaments. 
Still they had somehowor other to provide 
for the Imperial Assembly by the side 
of or above those two Parliaments. 
Delegations were appointed by each of 
those Local Parliaments. They met 
alternately at the two capitals of Vienna 
and Pesth, and if they finally disagreed, 
who decided between them? The Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Hungary. 
Therefore the way in which the written 
Constitution of Austro-Hungary was 
decided was not by a committee of law- 
yers, but by the will—he might say the 
despotic will—of the Sovereign. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] It would take a great deal, 
he thought, to divest the House of 
Commons and the British Parliament 
of its power and hand it over to lawyers 
or to a Sovereign clothed with despotic 
authority. All these were rather abstract 
arguments, but they confirmed the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth) in his 
eloquent speech of last year, that no 
Federal arrangement could be arrived at 
until a clear majority of the people of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland wished 
for it. In fact, whatever be the plan of 
the Home Rulers, they must ask that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
should be turned into a Congress; that 
Ireland should become a State in the 
British Union, and England and Scot- 
land other States. As far as he knew, 
the people of England and Scotland had 
no desire to become separate States, but 
wished to remain as now parts of the 
United Kingdom. He must say that if 
he were forced to decide between Repeal 
and Home Rule, great as he believed 
would bethecalamity of Repeal, heshould 
decide in favour of Repeal. Repeal, 
indeed, would be fraught with calami- 
ties far more dangerous to Ireland than - 
to England ; he believed ruinous to Ire- 
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land, and very inconvenient to England. 
If they had a separate Irish Parliament 
it must be one of two things—either a 
vassal Parliament, as it was, up to 1782; 
or it must be an independent Parlia- 
ment. He would not insult Irish Mem- 
bers by supposing that they would assent 
to being a vassal Parliament. But if it 
was to be an independent Parliament 
collisions would be sure to arise, resulting, 
very probably, in civil war. On the other 
hand, Home Rule would produce the 
same collisions. The Irish would rally 
round their Parliament; State rights 

ould be the cry, Home Rule would be 
only a step towards Repeal; but, in 
making this step, they would also have 
endangered the very essence of our old 
Representative institutions. He might 
be considered as rather contradicting 
himself if, after making that statement, 
he admitted that the Home Rule move- 
ment marked a great progress in Irish 
political life. That movement was a 
great advance, not merely on the Fenian 
movement, but on that for Repeal. In 
the first place, it was an acknowledgment 
of the enormous difficultiesof Repeal, and 
an attempt, though a very lame one, to 
evade these difficulties; and, secondly, it 
was an acknowledgment of the wish of 
all Irish politicians and Irish patriots to 
take their share in the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the Empire, and their fear that 
with Repeal they would cease to have 
that share. Now, both that desire and 
that fear were most reasonable and 
natural. The matter had been put very 
well by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) in one of 
his speeches. Supposing Repeal were 
effected, what about India and the 
Colonies? Would India be an Irish 
Empire? Would the Colonies be con- 
nected with the Irish Parliament as 
much as with the English? He was 
not now speaking of questions of mere 
place and patronage, though the fact that 
Ireland now had a career open to her 
great men in our Colonics—that the last 
three Governors General of Canada, the 
late Viceroy of India, and many of the 
Governors throughout our Dependencies 
were Irishmen ought not to be forgotten. 
But what he meant was that great 
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as to foreign policy and Ireland another. 
Did anybody suppose that the resolution 
or opinion of an Irish Parliament would 
prea Great Britain from carrying out 

er foreign policy? On the other hand, 
the arguments and eloquence of indi- 
vidual Irishmen had affected, and would 
again affect, the deliberations of that 
House on foreign questions. He did 
not want for a moment to boast as if the 
Saxon intellect had a faculty for ruling 
which the Celtic had not. How would 
the history of England have stood but 
for the help she had had from Ireland ? 
What would have been the result of 
her battles without a Wellesley? Where 
would India have been in its great crisis 
without its Lawrences? But they could 
not get over hard material facts. The 
difference in the area and population and 
the natural resources of the two countries 
was so great that nothing could, by any 
possibility, get over that difference ; and 
if they had two Parliaments, although 
the Irish Parliament might be indepen- 
dent of that of England, it would be the 
policy of the greater country that would 
rule, and they would find that Irishmen 
would have far less influence in moulding 
the policy of this great Empire as Mem- 
bers of a separate Parliament than they 
would have as Members of the Imperial 
Parliament. No Irish Member of that 
House could say that he was not listened 
to there on great questions just as much 
as if he had come from England or Scot- 
land. When he heard that marvellously 
eloquent speech lately delivered by the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth) on the Eastern Question, he 
thought what a loss it would be if they 
had no Irishmen in that Assembly. He 
did not think it would have been pos- 
sible for an Englishman, with English 
training and antecedents, to have made 
that speech; and although he could not 
absolutely agree with it, yet he felt that 
he understood the question better after 
hearing that speech than he had done 
before. They had had Burkes, Sheri- 
dans, and O’Connells in that House, and 
they hoped to have them again. They 
were willing to receive Irishmen on per- 
fectly equal terms; but if they asked us 
to change our Parliamentary system in 
order to receive their aid, we should say 


debated and decided in the British and | that that was too high a price to pay for 
not in the Irish Parliament. And so/it. The legislation of this country was 
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It was quite pos- not an easy task, and we could not have 


sible that England might have one view it hampered and hindered by such a 
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scheme. To use a commercial illustra- 
tion. We rejoiced that Irishmen were 


our partners in this business of govern- 
ing a great Empire; we did not wish 
that there should be any dissolution of 
the partnership, but we must tell Irish- 
men that we could not admit as the 
condition of their remaining in the 
partnership that there should be such 
an alteration in the articles as would 
make it impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness. It might be said that all this was 
philosophical and abstract reasoning, but 
he would deal with the question as a 
practical matter. It was said Irish 
affairs were not attended to by that 
House, and that was attributed to three 
things—want of sympathy, want of 
knowledge, and want of time. [‘‘Hear, 
hear!” ] Now, notwithstanding that 
solitary cheer from the right hon. and 
learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), he absolutely denied, on 
behalf of English and Scotch Members 
on both sides of the House, that there 
was any want of sympathy. The House 
of Commons, at any rate, for the last five 
or 10 years had shown no want of sym- 
pathy. How was it with regard to 
Scotland? In some respects Scotland 
differed more from England than Ireland 
did. But we had one comfort in looking 
at this question. No Union could have 
been arrived at by worse means than 
the Union with Ireland; but the Union 
with Scotland had been arrived at by 
means as bad—by means which furnished 
as black a record as any in history. The 
feeling in Scotland for years after was 
as hostile to England as that in Ireland, 
and yet acordial union had been effected 
between the two countries. He believed 
that a similar union would yet be effected 
between England and Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Meath a few days ago at a 
lecture on Irish poetry prophesied that 
the peculiar tactics of obstruction— 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman is allud- 
ing to a report of a speech of mine which 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph of yester- 
day. I may say at once that speech was 
not accurately reported, and not more 
accurate than the reports London news- 
papers usually give of my speeches. 

Mr. W. E. FORST said, he 
would not further allude to the matter, 
but merely observed that if the hon. 
Gentleman was misreported, he should 
have thought he would have considered 
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it due to himself to write to the news- 
paper and state what he did say. He 
(Mr. Forster) would venture upon a 
prophecy. He believed that many of 
them would live to see the day when the 
Irish Members and the Irish people 
would not always turn a deaf ear to the 
offer persistently made to them, to take 
their share on perfectly equal terms with 
the English Members and the English 
people in the government of this great 
Empire. As to the want of knowledge, 
he might say that with regard to Irish 
and Scotch questions there was hardly 
an English Member who did not feel it 
his business to be guided by the infor- 
mation and knowledge given by the Irish 
and Scotch Members; and if the system 
worked well in regard to Scotland he 
was at a loss to conceive why it should 
not work equally well in reference to 
Ireland. His hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) 
said, in the beginning of his speech, that 
the House had no time to give to Irish 
questions. Butif theytook the time given 
to Irish questions, not merely at the end, 
but also at the beginning of the evening, 
it would be found that Ireland had had 
her full share not only of the time, but 
of the brains of the House of Commons. 
He must disclaim any adherence to the 
statement that Irishmen had not been 
listened to with attention, respect, and 
even deference when speaking on Irish 
affairs. He had a remarkable instance 
of that in the case of the Sunday Closing 
Bill, the decision upon which he did not 
doubt was arrived at, contrary to the 
feelings of a great number of Members 
on the general question, out of deference 
to the feelings of Irish Members and the 
information given by them. He must, 
however, say that the hon. Members 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) and Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) had not made the want 
of time less. The bribe had been held 
out that this difficulty would be re- 
moved by Home Rule, as those hon. 
Gentlemen would not then feel it their 
duty to take their present course. He 
was not quite sure about that. There 
would be an Imperial Parliament and 
Irish delegates to that Parliament ; pro- 
bably one or two of these Gentlemen 
would appear in the delegation, and he 
was not quite clear they would not feel 
it their duty, if in a minority, to take the 
same course in order to get what they 
wanted. But the House was not to be 
bribed, nor, indeed, threatened, into the 
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passing of a great measure of this kind. 
They might depend upon it that this 
question, which affected the very deepest 
interests of the two Kingdoms, could not 
be decided by the kind of obstruction 
that was now pursued. But, putting 
those two hon. Gentlemen aside, he ad- 
mitted that the time of the House of 
Commons was most sorely taxed. The 
complaint ought not to come from Ire- 
land alone, it might come from England 
and Scotland too. He thought it was a 
great mistake when they determined to 
go to bed at half-past 12, but that was 
another question. He quite admitted 
that the House of Commons had the 
greatest possible pressure on its time for 
the business of the Three Kingdoms, and 
the Government and the House ought to 
set to work without delay to meet that 
difficulty. A great deal might be done 
possibly by some change in the forms of 
procedure; but he was more hopeful of 
what might be effected by making use 
of local and municipal government. That 
was a great question which he supposed 
the Government could hardly fail to take 
up. We were first to define what were 
to be rural as well as urban municipali- 
ties ; next, to say what duties were to be 
imposed on them, then to allow them to 
form themselves into County Boards, 
and then we might go so far with advan- 
tage as to allow counties to combine for 
the performance of some of these duties. 
It might be said this was a form of 
Home Rule ; but there was this immense 
difference between this municipal go- 
vernment and Home Rule —that the 
duties of the municipalities would be 
clearly defined, the authority of Parlia- 
ment would be maintained, and the Con- 
stitution would be preserved inviolate, 
for the municipalities would act in abso- 
lute subordination to Parliament. That 
would be a very different thing from 
giving independent power for Home 
affairs to an Irish or an English Parlia- 
ment. He admitted that the distance of 
Ireland from England formed a special 
argument in favour of giving work to 
local and municipal bodies in her case. 
We might devise some means by which 
many Private Bills might become law 
without people having to come over 
here for them. But while making 
these admissions, he was not prepared 
to divest Parliament of its work by 
taking away its authority. He would not 
detain the House much longer, but 
t 
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he could not give a silent vote. He had 
been arguing hitherto from a British, or 
at any rate from an Imperial, point of 
view; but were he an Irish Member, he 
would certainly adopt the same argu- 
ments, for he thought that every vote 
given for this proposition, and especially 
every vote given by an English or a 
Scotch Member, was an injury to Ire- 
land. Every such vote weakened the 
efforts of those Irish patriots who be- 
lieved that the prosperity of Ireland did 
in reality depend upon its connection 
with Great Britain and upon the pre- 
servation of complete union, and also 
tended to deceive the Irish people by 
leading them into the mistake of suppo- 
sing that England and Scotland were 
ever likely to assent to the separa- 
tion. The encouragement thus given, 
he referred the existing agitation, which 
could not but be mischievous in its 
effects on the prosperity of the country. 
His hon. Friend had let fall one remark 
—in the middle of what was certainly a 
moderate speech—to the effect that he 
felt sure the time would come when 
statesmen would feel themselves obliged 
to deal with the question as the Irish 
wished it to be dealt with. They had been 
told that the prospects of the Liberal 
Party were very much involved in their 
support of this proposition for Home 
Rule, and that unless they consented to 
do so they must be content to remain 
out of office. With regard to that por- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s observations 
he would only say that any Gentleman 
either in the House or out of it who 
would thus attempt to control English 
politicians, should study the history of 
England, and, above all, the history of 
political Parties; and from that study 
he would learn this lesson—that there 
never had been, and never would be, 
a Party who would not greatly lose by 
its being for a moment supposed that 
they supported a measure, not from 
conviction, but from mere expediency. 
Much more would they lose if the 
measure they supported would sacrifice 
the integrity of the Empire. He 
would go further, and having always 
been a Liberal himself, would ask 
those Gentlemen who had studied the 
history of the Liberal Party whether 
they did not find that their Party had 
been prosperous and powerful just in 
proportion as it had acted from convic- 
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tion, and had preferred principle to Party 
expediency. No man could call himself 
a Liberal who would ask any voter, or 
any Member, or any candidate, to sup- 

rt such a measure as Home Rule 
without being convinced of its utility. 
He had no right to speak on behalf of 
the Liberal Party, but he might say a 
word or two as to his own feelings. He 
believed that the Irish voters in his own 
constituency were more numerous than 
the voters in many Irish boroughs, and 
he would say to them what he said to 
the House—that he was a Member of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, and that he would not be doing 
his duty to Ireland if he supported such 
a measure. He had studied the history 
of the wrongs and woes of Ireland in 
past times with sorrow and indignation ; 
but he rejoiced now at her comparative 
prosperity, though he was by no means 
satisfied with it. He had seen Ireland 
at the time of her greatest misery, and 
had visited the scenes of that terrible 
Famine in the agonies of which hunger 
was, as it were, a disease, when men 
spoke of ‘‘the hunger” as they would 
have talked of the plague or the cholera. 
He acknowledged that this suffering was 
to some extent due, not to recent bad 
government, but to the neglect and bad 
government of centuries before, and he 
then learned the lesson that if ever he 
had a share in politics it would be his 
duty to do what he could to help to im- 
prove the condition of Ireland. He still 
clung to the hope that as its condition 
had been improved, the improvement 
might be continued. He was willing, 
therefore, to give due heed to Irish feel- 
ings and views. He was not, however, 
prepared to support the Repeal of the 
Union, which he believed would be 
ruinous to Ireland and dangerous to 
England. He was not prepared to sup- 
port Home Rule, which in its s ebdy 
result and certain tendency would pro- 
duce the evils he had described ; and, 
therefore, he was not prepared to vote 
for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
grounds of a measure which he knew 
he must oppose, and which Committee 
would therefore be to him at least a 
sham and a delusion. 

StrOOLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
the Motion had been introduced in a 
speech of great moderation, and as re- 
garded the right hon. Member who had 
just sat down he admired him for his 
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outspoken and uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the Motion. He had said that 
this question, at the present or any other 
time, would have his most strenuous 
opposition. He had heard similar de- 
clarations from Gentlemen holding high 
office, who, having said that they could 
not deal with a question, were afterwards 
the first to take it up. In the year 1865, 
when a Motion was brought forward for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the then Home Secretary (Sir George 
Grey) stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which then included the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
had no intention whatever of dealing with 
the question, which they believed, if 
raised, would produce much animosity, 
and retard considerably the improvement 
of the country. But a few years later 
the Irish Church was disestablished, 
without being followed by a revolution 
or by any of the evils which had been 
predicted. The Act of Union declared 
the Church of Ireland to be established 
‘‘ for ever,” and yet that institution had 
been dealt with in a manner which was 
satisfactory to the Irish people, and 
which did not cause any revolution. 
The promoters of Home Rule had con- 
siderable difficulties to encounter. Pre- 
judice of the most extraordinary kind 
prevailed on the subject, and misrepre- 
sentations of the wildest nature had been 
made in the Press. For example, in the 
leading journal of the Empire, it had 
been stated but a few days ago that 
any English or Scotch Members 
who would support Home Rule, or 
who would even vote for a Committee 
to inquire into it, were unfit to re- 
present any English or Scotch consti- 
tuency; and it went on to say—‘‘ We 
hate the cause, and we hate the men who 
support it.” This language could not 
be intended to intimidate Irish Members 
elected specially to support Home Rule, 
but it might possibly intimidate English 
Members who would be inclined to agree 
with them on this question so far as to 
vote for a Committee of Inquiry. After 
all, they did not ask for any startling 
alteration in the Constitution. They 
merely asked that there should be re- 
stored to Ireland what, down to the year 
1800, she possessed—namely, the right of 
making her own laws. This right was 
affirmed by an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1783, ‘‘to be established and 
ascertained for ever,” and that it should 
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‘‘at no time thereafter be questioned or 
questionable,” and yet within 20 years of 
that date the Act of Union was passed. 
Home Rule was asked for on three 
grounds—first, because this Parliament 
was so fully occupied by its own affairs 
that it could not possibly do justice to 
Irish Business; secondly, that even if it 
were not so engaged, it would be incapa- 
ble, from its want of information on Irish 
affairs, to settle Irish questions satisfacto- 
rily ; and thirdly, that if it had time and 
proper information it would not content 
the Irish people—an ancient people who 
once enjoyed a Parliament of their own, 
and who still wished to possess the right 
of making their own local laws. No one 
acquainted with the Business of the 
House could say that the British Parlia- 
ment was capable of discharging the 
work now forced upon it. There might 
be differences of opinion as to Scotch 
Business ; but it was quite certain that 
they could not attend properly to Irish 
Business. At the end of last Session he 
had a Return moved for, of the number 
of Bills introduced into the House in the 
course of the Session. Of 455 Bills 


brought in, 264 related to the United 


Kingdom, 85 were English, 64 were 
Irish, 26 were Scotch, and16 were non- 
descript Bills. This Parliament was not 
competent to deal with so large a number 
of measures. It might be said that a 
number of these Bills were perfectly 
useless; but he thought the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would admit that 
some were not useless, and ought to have 
been passed. They had had the Irish 
Judicature Bill before them for two Ses- 
sions, and there was the Irish Public 
Health and the Irish Prisons Bill de- 
manding the attention of the House, and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
unable to advance them in the slightest 
degree. There was also the question of 
University Education in Ireland, which 
pressed strongly for settlement; but, 
from want of time, Parliament was un- 
able to deal with it. It might be said 
that if it were not for the obstruction of 
some Irish Members more Business would 
be done. He was sorry to say he had seen 
obstruction practised by Gentlemen of all 
Parties. They had been kept up walking 
through the Lobbies until 5 o’clock in 
the morning in consequence of the Motions 
upon the English Education Bill and the 
Army Purchase Bill, tabled by Members 
of the present Government, From its 
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constitution the House was incapable of 
discharging adequately Irish Business, 
It was composed of 549 Memters from 
England and Scotland, while only 105 
were sent from Ireland. Therefore, it 
could not be expected that Irish affairs 
would receive such attention from an 
Assembly so constituted, as they would 
receive from an Irish Parliament. Eng- 
lish Members disliked Irish Business, 
and the great majority of them were 
wholly unacquainted with Ireland. He 
believed that neither the present Prime 
Minister, nor the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had ever visited that country. 
When the Railway Commission was 
proposed the then President of the 
Board of Trade declared that the Com- 
missioners would discharge Irish Busi- 
ness in Ireland; but, in spite of this, 
they had never visited Ireland. A 
strong feeling prevailed among the 
Irish people that there ought to be some 
change in the legislative machinery of 
the country. It was a significant fact 
that three-quarters of a century after the 
date of the Union a demand was made by 
the people of Ireland for the restoration 
to them of the right of making their own 
laws. At the last General Election a 
large majority of the Irish Members— 
58 or 59, he believed—were returned to 
the House of Commons as advocates of 
Home Rule. His right hon. Friend who 
spoke last expressed a hope that this 
feeling would die out; but there was no 
evidence that it was dying out. On the 
contrary, in the present year there had 
been elections in Leitrim, Sligo, and 
Waterford, and in those three counties 
Home Rulers had been returned in the 
place of the former Members who were 
not Home Rulers. In his opinion, the 
Home Rule movement would extend. 
As long as they had a Constitutional 
Government, they could only judge of 
the opinions of the people by the Mem- 
bers they sent to represent them in 
Parliament. If the number of Home 
Rule Representatives in that House was 
so great, was it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the majority of the Irish people 
were in its favour? It might besaid, of 
course, that the Irish gentry were not 
Home Rulers. They were not at present; 
but they knew that such movements 
must be brought forward by persons of 
a different class of life, and that it was 
only when a certain amount of attention 
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and popularity had been gained for them 
that they were joined by the higher 
classes of society. It was no argument 
against the Motion, therefore, to say 
that the Irish gentry were not in favour 
of Home Rule. He would not on the 
present occasion enter into any details 
of a scheme of Home Rule; but he 
thought a plan might be devised to 
carry out the views of Irish Members 
with respect to it without encounter- 
ing the difficulties which had been sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. It was suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) that there should 
be an English Parliament for England, 
a Scotch Parliament for Scotland, and 
an Irish Parliament for Ireland. If 
they had an Irish Parliament for Ire- 
land, there ought to be by strict logic 
an English Parliament for England and 
a Scotch Parliament for Scotland. But 
in such matters they were not bound to 
follow a strict logic. There were ano- 
malies in our present Constitution, and 
why should not the Imperial Parliament 
discharge for England and Scotland the 
same legislative functions as before. If 
the people of England and Scotland did 
not want to disturb their old Parliament 
of so many ages’ duration that was no 
reason why they in Ireland should not 
have a Parliament of their own if they 
desired to have one. They might have 
an Imperial Parliament as now for 
English, Scotch, and Imperial affairs, 
but an Irish one for affairs purely Irish. 
It might be an anomaly to have Irish 
Members sit in that House if that House 
had to legislate for English and Scotch 
local affairs ; but, as it had also to legis- 
late for Imperial matters, Ireland should 
be represented init. He maintained that 
there were grounds for asking the House 
to grant them a Committee to consider 
plans for the purpose in view. He did 
not say that a better mode of proceeding 
might not be adopted; but so much pre- 
judice existed upon the question here, 
that they had been prevented from 
bringing the subject forward in the 
shape they had intended. They were 
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not seeking the consent of the House to 
any principle, but merely to grant an 
inquiry into the matter; and he could 
not see why anyone who had a doubt on 
the subject should not be willing to con- 
sider the question, and give his vote upon 
it. The arguments which were invariably 
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used from the Treasury bench in oppo- 
sition to any Home Rule Motion consisted 
in the production of statistics to show that 
Ireland had greatly improved since the 
Union ; and there was much money in 
the savings banks, and many cattle in 
the country. That, however, was no 
good argument against Home Rule, for 
the supporters of that movement con- 
tended that Ireland had not improved as 
she would have done if she had had an 
Irish Parliament, and that she had, in 
fact, improved in spite of the Union Act. 
Again, it was said that important mea- 
sures for Ireland had been passed by 
that House, and that, therefore, the 
Irish people had no right to complain 
of the way in which their Business was 
attended to. Well, he fully admitted 
that important Irish measures had been 
passed by the English Legislature ; but 
it was not without considerable difficulty, 
and not until after the conscience of Eng- 
land, as it was termed, had been awak- 
ened. Ifthere had been a Parliament in 
Ireland, it would not have taken 29 years, 
or been necessary to bring the country 
to the verge of civil war, in order to carry 
Catholic Emancipation. Then the Irish 
Church Act and the Land Act had, no 
doubt, been passed, but not until there 
was rebellion in Ireland, until cities in 
England had been stained with blood, 
and until the Clerkenwell Prison in the 
Metropolis had been attempted to be 
blown down. It was no argument 
against Home Rule to say that these 
measures had been passed under such 
circumstances. They wanted a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland that would understand 
the Irish people, and be familiar with 
their wants and their wishes. They 
wanted a Government dependent on that 
Parliament that should be familiar with 
the country and its inhabitants. He 
remembered when a Lord Lieutenant 
was surprised to hear from a deputation 
that Castlebar was not a seaport town, 
and he knew a Chief Secretary» who 
was not aware that a resident magistrate 
was not the same as an assistant-bar- 
rister. He was prepared to admit that 
the present Chief Secretary understood 
Trish interests; but he should like to 
know how much he knew about them 
before he entered upon the duties of his 
office, and whether, in fact, he had not 
been educated with regard to them in 
avery great degree by the Representa- 
tives from Ireland who sat opposite to 
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him? The question of Home Rule was 
regarded by the people of Ireland in 
another way from that in which he had 
first put it forward. As a measure of 
convenience it was necessary to have 
Home Rule, but the Irish people asked 
for it on astronger grounds. It was true 
they felt that unless they had an Irish 
Parliament, they would not have their 
Business done as it should be done, 
or as an Irish Parliament would do 
it. But that was not all. They wanted 
Home Rule to change the present 
state of things in Ireland. There 
was no centre of public opinion in 
Ireland now. Dublin was a decayed 
city in some respects. Nobody lived 
there who was not compelled to live 
there by professional or mercantile life. 
The houses there, which were formerly 
the residences of the Irish Nobility, were 
now converted to other purposes. Lein- 
ster House was a public institution ; 
another Peer’s residence a barrack; 
while money-changers occupied what 
was the temple of the Irish Constitution. 
Could any Irishman be satisfied when 
he saw that no Irish Peer save one had 
now a residence in Dublin? If an Irish 
Peer or commoner wished to go into 
political life, he must come over here and 
live like an Englishman, or he might 
migrate to a Colony. He might become 
the Prime Minister in Australia or in 
Canada; but if he remained in Ireland 
political life was closed against him. 
The Professions had dwindled down from 
the want of political life. The old glory 
of Ireland, her Bar, was dead. There 
were men at the Bar as eloquent and as 
able as any that ever pleaded in a Court ; 
but their Currans, their Plunkets, their 
Bushes, their Saurins, were gone. There 
were no politics now at the Irish Bar, 
except those of the ‘‘ins’’ and the ‘‘outs,”’ 
and the only questions discussed were 
who was to have this or that appoint- 
ment. Other Professions in Ireland 
were in the same position, and from the 
same cause. All national sentiment was 
extinct. It was not held to be a proper 
or becoming thing to display any pa- 
triotism ; it was sneered at in private, 
and in public it was snubbed. That 
would not be the case if the class of 
persons to whom he referred could be 
encouraged to remain in Ireland, and to 
do that they must have an Irish Parlia- 
ment. The question now raised was not, 
as was supposed by the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Bradford, a mere temporary 
question, but was the same old question 
which had existed in Ireland years ago. 
The House had not then to deal with a 
mere passing phase of national life. 
They had the same national spirit to 
meet which they formerly imagined they 
had put down at the time of the Union. 
Grattan himself believed then that the 
spirit of Irish liberty was dead. But it 
was not. They would again and again 
have to meet it, and the question was— 
what would they do with it? They could 
not put it down as they did in 1798 
with the triangle and the lash, or as they 
did in 1800 with Peerages and prisons. 
The only way in which they could deal 
with the question was to give them 
Home Rule. Home Rule might be 
abused by the English Press, excluded 
from English clubs, and refused appoint- 
ments by the English Government; 
but year after year Irish Members 
would bring this question forward, and 
year after year he felt sure they would 
receive greater support. It was folly 
to suppose that they would be satis- 
fied with the decision of that night. 
No doubt they would be beaten in the 
Lobby ; but was not the history of every 
great reform—such as Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Parliamentary Reform and Free 
Trade—merely a history of defeats. He 
had heard with sorrow the declaration of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford, 
that neither he, nor those with whom he 
co-operated would ever yield to the de- 
mand which was now made. It might be 
that the race of statesmen was extinct ; 
but, for his part, he thought there was 
no question more worthy of consideration 
by any British statesman than the ques- 
tion which hadthat evening been brought 
under the notice of the House. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he owed 
it as a duty to the constituents who had 
sent him to Parliament to protest in the 
most emphatic manner against any en- 
couragement being given by the Go- 
vernment or Imperial Parliament to this 
most mischievous agitation. It had been 
alleged by the Mover of the Resolution 
that Ireland was not as prosperous as 
she might be. Well, he admitted that, 
although more prosperous than for- 
merly, there was still something want- 
ing; but if Ireland was not so prospe- 
rous as she might be—or as her best 
friends could wish—would the Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
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below the Gangway say how much the 
want of prosperity was due to the agi- 
tation which had been carried on upon 
this question? The right hon. and 
learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) said that the agitation was 
not a new one. No, it was as old as 
disloyalty to, England, and a determina- 
tion, if possible, to break away from the 
English rule. This agitation had gone 
on in Ireland from time to time, some- 
times under one name, and sometimes 
under another; but, at the bottom of it, 
there was always dislike to the Consti- 
tution of England, based as that Consti- 
tution was, and must be, on Protestant- 
ism. At present the Fenian organization 
seemed to be dormant; but he did not 
know how many Members of the Party 
opposite—the Home Rule Party—had 
been members of the Fenian organiza- 
tion. Home Rule, the name now adopted, 
covered a multitude of sins. It covered 
Repeal, Irish Republicanism, Federal- 
ism, and other things; and at the bottom 
of all lay a demand for severance from 
England. He regretted to see Candi- 
dates for Parliament pandering to this 
ery. For his own part, he was not sorry 
to see the Conservative Candidate for 
Manchester lose his seat by taking that 
course. He hoped that it would not be 
repeated, but that politicians on both 
sides would set their faces against this 
mischievous agitation. The Government, 
from whichever side of the House it was 
taken, had shown, by attention to the 
affairs of Ireland, every desire to pro- 
mote her prosperity ; but if, every night 
and morning, every measure relating to 
England and Scotland was to be opposed 
in season and out of season, it would be 
impossible to carry through the measures 
which might be necessary for Ireland. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) said if we conceded 
a Parliament for Ireland, we might rea- 
sonably be expected also to concede a 
Parliament to Ulster, while on behalf of 
Ulster he said that, if a Parliament was 
conceded to Ireland, they would not in 
Ulster be satisfied with anything less 
than a Parliament of their own. But 
they did not desire anything of the kind. 
They had cast in their lot with the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and they desired to re- 
tain that connection to the end. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford had said that the adoption of 
the measure suggested by this Motion 
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would ultimately lead to civil war. Well, 
he believed that would be the effect. 
Now, could they look at Europe without 
having their hearts wrung by the sight of 
impending bloodshed, devastation, and 
destruction? And what, he might ask, 
would be the result of setting race 
against race, and creed against creed in 
Ireland ? The contest now about to be 
waged in Europe was a religious war ; 
and, if they provoked a contest of this 
kind in Ireland, the consequences could 
not, he must warn them, be otherwise 
than bloody and disastrous. For his 
own part, he ardently desired to see Ire- 
land prosperous; and that she might be 
prosperous, he desired to see her popu- 
lation —of whatever class thy might form 
part, and to whatever creed or faith 
they might belong—following the arts, 
manufactures, or agriculture, peaceably 
and quietly. By doing that they would, to 
whateverclass orfaith they might belong, 
best promote the prosperity and the well- 
being of theircommon country. Would 
this, however, he would respectfully ask, 
be done by increasing the political ex- 
citement of the country, and increasing 
the political divisions of the community, 
and the alienation between different 
classes and creeds? The constituency he 
represented (Belfast), numbering as it did 
one-third of the borough constituencies 
in Ireland, would not submit without a 
struggle to be separated from the Bri- 
tish Empire. A large proportion of the 
men of Ulster, rather than be separated 
from England, would be forward at 
any risk — peaceably, if possible; but, 
if not, by the sword —to maintain 
the integrity of the British Empire. 
He must complain of hon. Members op- 
posite being often spoken of as if they 
were the only Irish Members; but there 
were Irish Members on the Ministerial 
as well as the Opposition side of the 
House, and he could not understand 
why the name of Irish Members should 
be reserved for the un-English and anti- 
British party. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Clare had described 
in pathetic words the decadence of the 
Metropolis of Ireland, and had spoken 
of Dublin as a decayed city. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who might visit Dublin during 
the Recess would, he thought, scarcely 
recognize the description; but, at any 
rate, he (Mr. Johnston) did not repre- 
sent a decaying, but a most progressive 
and thoroughly prosperous city—a city 
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in which the busy looms might be heard 
constantly at work, and in which, he 
was happy to say, the stir and move- 
ment of trade and industry might con- 
stantly be seen. The population of that 
city (Belfast) had, he might tell the 
House, increased by nearly 60,000 dur- 
ing the period between the Census taken 
in the years 1861 and 1871 respectively. 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
this Motion (Mr. Shaw) referred to Derry 
and Belfast as being exceptions to the 
generally peaceful condition of Ireland. 
Well, if there was some disturbance in 
Belfast on the 15th of August last, which 
was a Roman Catholic festival, it was 
caused by the flaunting of Home Rule 
banners, with disloyal mottoes, in the 
faces of the loyal portion of the popula- 
tion. This was a slight indication of 
what might be expected to result from 
Home Rule. Ulster demanded that she 
should not be cast adrift from the British 
Empire, especially at this moment, when 
all the nations of Europe were standing 
with their hands on the sword hilt. 
Ulster demanded that the descendants 
of the men who had been sent there to 
civilize and colonize the land should not 
be deserted ; and as for Ulster itself, it 
was resolved, come what might, to defend 
the British connection. They might 
rely on it that there were men in the 
North who would resist the disin- 
tegration of the Empire to the last; 
would maintain the British connection; 
would fight for the red-cross banner of 
St. George, and display their loyalty to 
the Crown. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT: It has 
been said, more than once, that the 
advocates of Home Rule support their 
views on contradictory and inconsistent 
grounds, and the charge has been 
brought against them that, in order to 
meet, or rather to avoid meeting, objec- 
tions to their scheme, they are obliged 
to have recourse to that peculiar form 
of fallacy which consists in alternately 
shifting your line of argument from one 
to the other of two incompatible posi- 
tions. You may advocate, we are told, 
the claims of Irish nationality as they 
are understood by persons of extreme 
views in Ireland, or you may recommend, 
as a matter of convenience, the creation 
of some sort of body in Dublin to look 
after Irish local affairs, but you must 
not treat your proposal as a means of 
satisfying the wild dreams of the Nation- 
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alists, while, almost in the same breath, 
you speak of it as nothing more than 
an innocent and simple arrangement to 
facilitate the transaction of Public Busi- 
ness. If Home Rule is to meet the views 
of the extreme Party in Ireland it must 
mean a great deal more than a local 
Board in Dublin; but if it is to be 
nothing more than that, then it is idle 
and misleading to advocate it as a means 
of satisfying extreme demands. The 
truth, I think, had better at once be 
frankly admitted—that no creation of a 
body with power limited to merely local 
affairs, not even in its fullest sense—a 
State Legislature on the Federal prin- 
ciple, as suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
—would have the effect of making Ire- 
land a nation in the sense contemplated 
by the extreme section of Nationalists. 
They are perfectly honest and outspoken. 
The object of their aspiration is an in- 
dependent nationality, and they would, 
in their present mind at all events, set 
no value on any measure which Parlia- 
ment, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, could pass, and which would 
not be manifestly inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Em- 
pire. On the other hand, we must 
acknowledge that a scheme of so narrow 
and restricted a character that it might 
properly be described as the establish- 
ment of a sort of Board in Dublin would 
fail to touch the main source of those 
evils in the present system, the existence 
of which forms the strongest argument 
fora change. These admissicns having 
been made, let us attempt to find out 
whether there is any sound and intelli- 
gible principle left on which it is possible 
to found a defence of the Motion before 
us. This is a Motion, it should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind, which does not 
commit the House, or any one voting for 
it, to any specific declaration of opinion 
further than that inquiry should be made, 
in the most suitable and convenient man- 
ner, into the nature of a proposal which 
comes before us with the — of a 
majority of the constitutionally-elected 
Representatives of the Irish people— 
larger, in proportion, than the majority 
which Her Majesty’s Government is able 
to command in this House. The object 
of this proposed inquiry, as I understand 
it, weal be, not to endeavour to find a 
way of reconciling two incompatible ex- 
tremes, but to discover a safe middle 
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course between two lines of policy, both 
of which are injurious. This Motion is 
a protest, on the one hand, against wild 
and impracticable schemes of separation, 
and, on the other, against a policy of 
centralization which is full of evil to 
Ireland and to the Empire. Recognizing 
the necessity of maintaining, at any cost, 
the integrity of the Empire, it aims at 
reconciling that necessity with some 
acknowledgment of the local political 
feeling which is so strong and enduring 
an element in the Irish character. Its 
object is that there should gradually be 
created in Ireland a sentiment at once 
profoundly loyal and distinctly national; 
and, difficult as it may be to attain this 
end, I cannot but feel that in the effort 
to attain it lies the only hope for the 
political future of that country. The 
persistent disregard of Irish feeling and 
sentiment; the constant endeavour to 
ignore and, as far as possible, to efface 
the distinctive features of her national 
life, has been, I believe, the main cause of 
the failure hitherto of our system of go- 
vernment to create a healthy public spirit, 
and to foster a sound political instinct in 
Ireland. And I should almost despair 
of the future fof the country did I see no 
other prospect than the continuance of a 
policy which has proved so miserably 
unsuccessful and even disastrous in the 
past. There may be—indeed, we are 
constantly told there is—a stern and 
fixed resolve to adhere to the old plan 
of governing Ireland, and to resist any 
tendency towards a change; but in that 
case what have we to look for or hope ? 
The Home Rule movement may pass 
away as other Irish agitations have 
passed away before, but the causes 
which have produced it will remain. 
Older men remember that when 0’Con- 
nell died it was supposed that Irish 
discontent had perished with its great 
mouthpiece, but ‘it was asif the Aolian 
harp being broken, men were to write 
an epitaph upon the wind.” The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick may 
cease to be an influence in Irish politics, 
and the Party his great gifts have 
gathered round him may be scattered 
and broken; but the deeply-rooted 
evils of Irish life will not have been 
eradicated, and an ever-increasing diffi- 
culty will remain for future generations 
to grapple with. Leaders of other agi- 
tations will no doubt in time arise, and 
it may be that the dark shadow of dis- 
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loyalty and revolt will again sweep over 
the page of Irish history. I am unable 
to see in such a prospect any solid 
ground on which to rest the hope of 
better things. But it may be asked, 
what is the meaning of all this discon- 
tent and restlessness? Why can you 
not let things alone, and be satisfied ? 
What cause of complaint has Ireland 
now left? What genuine grievance of 
her’s has not been redressed? Is she 
not an integral part of the United 
Kingdom? Do not her people live 
under the same laws and enjoy the 
same Constitutional liberty as their 
loyal and contented fellow-subjects in 
England and Scotland? I can well 
imagine the weariness with which hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
must hear the constant expression of 
discontent that proceeds from Ireland, 
and the impatience with which, Session 
after Session, they sit and listen to what 
must seem to them not unlike the poet’s 
doleful song— 

‘Steaming up a lamentation, and an ancient 

tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words 
are strong.” 

I can understand, also, the indignation 
—the just indignation— with which 
Englishmen must sometimes hear a 
state of things which has long passed 
away described as if it were still in 
existence, and the salutary changes of 
later years treated as if they had never 
taken place. Still, however, it is neces- 
sary, if we would understand the pre- 
sent condition of Irish feeling and opi- 
nion, not to lose sight of the historical 
causes which have produced the state of 
things with which we have now to 
deal. ‘‘ Nothing,” as an able writer 
has said— 

‘is so misleading as that political pedantry 
which estimates institutions solely by their ab- 
stract merits, and makes no allowance for the 
previous circumstances, the sentiments, feel- 
ings, and sympathies of the people for whom 
they are intended.” « 
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In no history, perhaps, can the connec- 
tion of cause and effect be more clearly 
traced than in that of Ireland; nor is 
there any country in which it is easier 
to see how the economical and social 
circumstances of the people, the very 
diseases of public opinion and defects 
of national character are the result of 
past misgovernment, the fruits of that 
stern and relentless fertility with which 
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in all human transactions error and in- 
justice are accompanied. Englishmen 
would do well never to forget, when 
Ireland is discontented and troublesome, 
and unlike their own country, that for 
the present state of things there the 
England of the past is mainly respon- 
sible, and that in the history of Ireland 
there are ample grounds to explain her 
present condition without having re- 
course to the assumption of any inhe- 
rent defects in the national character. 
It is much to be deplored, however, that 
the past misgovernment of Ireland 
should ever be treated, even by the 
most enthusiastic of her sons, not ina 
calm and historical spirit, to aid us in 
understanding and dealing with the 
present, but as a means of inflaming 
angry passions and widening unfortu- 
nate divisions; and, no doubt, the dis- 
like with which Irish nationalism is re- 
garded in England has been, to a great 
extent, produced by the unfortunate 
manner in which this is sometimes done. 
I am alluding, of course, not to the 
speeches of hon. Members of the House, 
but to a certain class of heedless and 
irresponsible oratory out-of-doors. Up 
to the commencement of the present 


century, no doubt, Ireland was treated 
as a conquered country, and was consis- 
tently ruled as a dependency from the 
point of view and in the interest of 
England, with little or no regard to her 


own welfare. No stroke of a legisla- 
tor’s wand can remove at once the accu- 
mulated evil of centuries. This state 
of things passed away, gradually at 
first, for when Ireland began to be 
treated as a sister, and not as a servant, 
it was as a sister Cinderella. Matters, 
however, have gone on improving, and 
now no one who is not hopelessly pre- 
judiced or under the influence of a dis- 
tempered imagination can fail to see 
that there is among all classes of Eng- 
lishmen a sincere desire to act fairly 
and kindly towards Ireland, or can 
doubt that she is governed, as far, at 
least, as intention goes, with every wish 
to promote her prosperity. To hold in- 
dividual Englishmen at the present time 
blameable for a state of things in which 
they had no part, and for events which 
took place long before they were born, 
is not only unjust, but utterly foolish. 
It is strongly incumbent on those who 
profess to lead public opinion in Ireland 
to dissipate as far as they can mistaken 
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notions which still linger in the minds of 
the uninformed, and to bear testimony 
to the fact that, little satisfactory to 
thoughtful Irishmen as the system of 
governing their country may be, there 
is no class or party in England which 
does not sincerely desire, and is not in 
its own way willing, to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the Irish 
people. There are none so interested 
in doing this as those who hope 
in time so to lead and influence 
the public opinion of both countries, 
that a good understanding and friendly’ 
feeling between them may become the 
basis of a satisfactory arrangement of 
any remaining differences as to forms of 
government. A full and frank recogni- 
tion of the undoubted goodwill of the 
English people towards Ireland is an 
essential condition of any treatment of 
the subject which will not place those 
who enter upon it completely out of 
sympathy with the general thought of 
i and with the great body of 
moderate and educated opinion in Ire- 
land. But if it be admitted that there 
is this desire in England to deal fairly 
and kindly with Ireland, the question 
naturally arises—why should Ireland 
not return this feeling, throw in her 
lot entirely with England, and become, 
like an English county, perfectly satis- 
fied with her position as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom? I own 
that this dream of complete incorpora- 
tion must be very attractive to states- 
men, and that itis at first sight appa- 
rently practicable. But it is only a 
dream, a delusive vision, and the attempt 
to realize it as a fact can only result in 
failure and disappointment. Not to speak 
of differences of race and the like, the 
importance of which it is difficult to 
estimate, the different history which 
Ireland has had has left its impress far 
too deeply graven on the character of 
her people for its distinctive features 
ever to be effaced. Even if. it were 
possible to put an end to the immense 
differences which exist between the 
social and political condition of the two 
countries, there remains in Ireland, after 
repeated trials of enforced connection, a 
distinct and peculiar national life, and a 
persistent consciousness that that pecu- 
liar life cannot and must not be merged 
in that of England. The true policy, I 
feel convinced, is not to persist in the 
vain effort to effect. an incorporation 
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which seven centuries of failure have 
proved impossible, and to which the 
whole spirit and sentiment of the Irish 
race are opposed ; but, by accepting and 
recognizing, within proper limits, that 
national feeling which you cannot efface, 
to guide it in a safe and wise direction, 
and so make it the strength and not the 
weakness of the Empire. The object of 
our policy should be, to awaken by a 
new sense of responsibility and power, 
and to call into active public life the 
best, the wisest, the most prudent and 
enlightened persons in the land ; to give 
the national pride and spirit legitimate 
objects for their exercise, and to endow 
the nation with that sense of responsi- 
bility and self-reliance which would be 
the most effectual antidote to wild dreams 
and restless disloyalty. The essential 
principle of such a policy as this is, that 
you should allow Irishmen in Ireland to 
possess the greatest possible amount of 
power in the government of their own 
country which is consistent with the 
integrity and safety of the Empire. 
Without this you cannot hope to create 
that which is the great want in Ireland 
—a healthy national public opinion. I 
mean a public opinion similar to that 
which exists in this country, though not 
identical with it—a publie opinion that 
will find itself at home in Ireland, and 
concern itself in a rational and intelli- 
gent manner with public affairs, pos- 
sessing a legitimate Constitutional in- 
fiuence upon them. I want to see created 
in Ireland a sphere where the energy 
and capacity of the best class of Irish- 
men will find legitimate objects for 
their exercise, a centre round which 
the intelligence, the earnestness, and 
public spirit of the country will gather 
and be concentrated. This is the 
function-—-perhaps not less important 
than its legislative function — which 
this House discharges for England; 
but which it signally fails to dis- 
charge for Ireland. Although Parlia- 
ment makes laws for Ireland, as far as 
influence or opinion goes, it has but 
little effect. I do not know that Eng- 
lishmen generally apprehend in how 
different a relation this House stands to 
the great body of the population in Eng- 
land and in Ireland. In this country, it 
may be fairly said, Parliament is the 
great centre of the political life of the 
nation. All who desire to influence 
public affairs naturally turn to this 
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House, and look to it to redress any 
evils of which they have to complain. 
Its proceedings are followed with the 
keenest interest, and its decisions have 
a powerful influence on the public mind. 
Every wave of popular opinion is felt 
here, and there is a well grounded con- 
fidence that the will of the nation, when 
properly expressed, will, in due time, 
have effect given to it. No one who has 
any knowledge of Ireland, and who is 
capable of comparing the two countries, 
can fail to see that there all this is 
entirely different, and that as a guiding 
and moderating influence on opinion, 
Parliament does little or nothing for 
Ireland. I do not think that to find out 
the causes of this state of things there 
is any need to resort to the assumption 
of any special unfitness in the Irish 
character for Parliamentary institutions. 
These causes are partly historical. Par- 
liament has been associated in the past 
with a long series of unjust and oppres- 
sive laws, and is burdened with unfor- 
tunate memories. I am no advocate for 
the Repeal of the Union. I do not believe 
it would be practical from an Imperial, 
or desirable even from a purely Irish 
point of view, to go back exactly to the 
Settlement of 1782. But there is no. 
question that the profoundly immoral 
manner in which the Union was brought 
about has left an abiding influence on 
the Irish mind, and is a great obstacle 
to the existence of a feeling of confidence 
in, and respect for, the Parliamentary 
arrangements then instituted. The main 
causes, however, which weaken in Ire- 
land the moral influence of Parliament 
are in actual operation at the present 
time, and their effect may easily be 
traced. Apathy and indifference to Par- 
liamentary proceedings is, unfortunately, 
a characteristic of more than one class. 
The upper classes are withdrawing more 
and more from public life; those who 
possess most leisure and most wealth 
take but little part in public affairs, and 
enjoy but little of the influence we 
might naturally suppose would belong 
to them. Though this may be partly 
their own fault, for those who confine 
themselves to a policy of obstruction 
cannot expect to be leaders of opinion, 
it is also to be attributed in no slight 
degree to some unfortunate circumstances 
in Irish public life, which are, I think, 
the inevitable result of the present sys- 
tem of ruling Ireland. The fact, how- 
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ever, remains that the most educated 
and socially important class in Ireland 
are allowing themselves to drift more 
and more out of the general current of 
national sentiment, and require some 
strong incentive to rouse them toa more 
active and energetic view of these public 
duties. It is notorious, also, that there 
is in Ireland another class which takes a 
keen and active interest, after its own 
fashion, in political matters, but concerns 
itself not at all with the proceedings of 
Parliament or the machinery of Consti- 
tutional action. But, leaving this ex- 
treme Party out of consideration, is there 
any considerable section of the Irish 
people whose political condition can be 
regarded with satisfaction? Are there 
any reasonable number of persons in 
Ireland who can be said to be fairly 
satisfied with the institutions of the 
country as they exist, who take an intel- 
ligent interest in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and feel that they are in full 
enjoyment of the privileges of the Con- 
stitution under which they live? I am 
afraid there are not. Loyalty to the 
Throne, and a desire to see the integrity 
of the Empire maintained, are senti- 
ments widely diffused throughout Ire- 
land. There are many Irishmen who 
see plainly enough that nothing but 
measureless calamity could come to their 
country from a serious attempt to over- 
throw by violence the established Go- 
vernment, and who are as sincerely loyal 
as any Members of this House, yet who 
are none the less profoundly dissatisfied 
with the present state of things. If I 
were asked to name the fundamental 
cause of their discontent, I would say 
that it arises from the conviction they 
entertain that, although they may have 
Constitutional freedom in theory, they 
are without it in fact, and that the essen- 
tial conditions which make goverment 
through a Representative Assembly, 
freely chosen by the people, the highest 
type of ordered liberty, do not exist in 
Ireland. Now, is this the case, or is it 
not? A primary condition of free Con- 
stitutional government surely is that the 
people of a country should feel that, 
through their chosen Representatives, 
they are able to exercise a direct in- 
fluence upon the course of legislation ; 
and not less important is it that the Re- 
presentatives themselves should have an 
adequate sense of the responsibility en- 
tailed upon them by the powers with 
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which they are entrusted. In an united 
Empire, of course, made up of various 
parts, it would be impossible for any 
portion to have the power of separating 
itself from the combined action of the 
rest, and it can be no grievance that, in 
matters of Imperial policy, individual 
opinion and individual interest should 
be obliged to yield to wider considera- 
tions of Imperial necessity. ‘There is, 
however, a great body of legislation 
which deals with questions not of an 
Imperial, but of a local character, and in 
this class of questions the claim of local 
opinion to be regarded as paramount 
rests, I venture to think, on a very dif- 
ferent foundation. If there does not 
exist between two countries, forming 
portions of one Empire, that complete 
incorporation, that identity of legal in- 
stitutions, and resemblance in condition 
and circumstances, which would make 
them practically one country, and if all 
local questions affecting one portion are 
decided by the votes of a majority from 
another portion, it is idle to say that a 
people who are thus powerless to control 
their own legislation are in the enjoy- 
ment of any real measure of Constitu- 
tional liberty, although the larger coun- 
try, which can always command a ma- 
jority in the Legislative Assembly, will 
practically be so. It is impossible to 
maintain that this degree of identity 
exists, or ever can exist, between Eng- 
land and Ireland. All our recent legis- 
lation affecting Ireland is based on the 
assumption that it does not. In the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
—‘ Permanent and solid as is the union 
of the Three Kingdoms, they present 
varieties of circumstances, of organiza- 
tion, and even of law.’”’ Ireland has a 
separate Government, and a Lord Lieu- 
tenant; exceptional laws of a character 
unknown in England, are constantly 
being passed for her. Some of the most 
important institutions connected with the 
government of man have been altered 
or modified to suit her peculiar circum- 
stances. The Protestant Church has 
been disestablished, and in attempting 
to regulate the relations which exist 
between the owners and occupiers of the 
Irish soil, the principles accepted on this 
side of the Channel have been, to a 
great extent, set aside. Still, it is of 
common occurrence—many instances 
must be in the recollection of us all— 
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that, on questions solely affecting Ire- 
land, the constitutionally expressed opi- 
nions of the Irish people, as indicated by 
the votesofthe majority of their Represen- 
tatives, have been powerless to influence 
the decision of Parliament. I could even 
point to more than one question of a 
local character on which the enormous 
majority of Irish Members on both sides 
of the House have failed to obtain any 
recognition of their wishes, their votes 
being out-numbered by the votes of 
English and Scotch Members. The 
moral evil springing from this state of 
things is so great that it has a lowering 
influence on the whole tone of political 
life. The people, conscious that they 
possess no direct Constitutional power 
to give effect to their wishes, either 
neglect Parliamentary proceedings alto- 
gether, or seek to influence them in a 
manner which can hardly be called satis- 
factory. Havingno Constitutional power, 
they have but little sense of responsi- 
bility. They do not learn, as they other- 
wise would, to limit and moderate their 
demands; but have a sort of general 
notion that the more they ask for, and 
the more trouble they give, the more 
they are likely to get. They are in 
danger of looking for the accomplish- 
ment of their desires, not to a plain, 
straightforward course, but to the exi- 
gencies and combinations of English 
Party politics, in which they take no 
direct or intelligent interest ; and there 
have been indications even of a willing- 
ness to tolerate that most mischievous 
and degrading system—mischievous to 
England and degrading to Ireland—of 
bartering Irish support on English ques- 
tions for English interest on Irish sub- 
jects. The faults of constituencies can- 
not fall in the end to be reflected in those 
A sound public 


who represent them. 
opinion in the country is the best se- 
curity for a sound representation in 


Parliament. It has been often said, for 
many years and many Parliaments past, 
that Irish Members on both sides of 
the House have not always shown as 
much moderation in their views, as 
studious a regard for what is practical 
and reasonable, as careful an apprecia- 
tion of the fitness of means to ends, as 
might be desired. It is not for me to 
say whether this charge is well founded 
or not; but, certainly, something of the 
kind would only be the natural result of 
the position we occupy. When a body 
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of men know that, although they are 
the nominal legislators of a country, 
they are practically without power to 
determine the course of its legislation— 
that they are free to profess opinions 
without the responsibility of carrying 
those opinions into effect, and to make 
proposals without theobligation of really 
accepting or rejecting them—it is san- 
guine, indeed, to expect that they will 
exhibit the moderation, the caution, and 
the steadiness which mark the highest 
class of political representation. The 
constituencies and the Members re-act 
upon each other, and the evil has a 
constant tendency to grow worse. The 
inevitable result must be gradually to 
deprive the representation of a great 
deal even of the moral weight it now 
possesses, to foster an unreasonable and 
impracticable tone of opinion in the 
country, and to make public life more 
and more inaccessible to men of high 
character, ability, and conscientiousness. 
These are some of the causes which tend 
to produce an unhealthy political atmo- 
sphere in Ireland. I believe they can 
only be removed by giving the Irish 
people, through their Representatives, a 
far greater amount of genuine control 
over the legislation affecting their own 
country than they enjoy at present. In 
proportion as this is done will a sound 
political sense be created in Ireland, and 
the defects of the present system will 
gradually disappear. In those matters 
of local administration with which Irish- 
men are actually entrusted there is no 
evidence of incapacity. Corporations, 
Boards of Guardians, Harbour Boards, 
and Public Companies are managed in 
Ireland with as much practical ability 
and regard to the public interest asin any 
other country. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that in a higher order of affairs 
the same capacity would be shown. 
There are many, I believe, among the 
upper and middle classes in Ireland who 
do not care to join a political agitation 
—they cannot forget how previous agi- 
tations have ended—yet who distinctly 
feel the evils of the present system, and 
would gladly welcome and loyally co- 
operate with any safe and practical ar- 
rangement to remove them. I have 
spoken on this subject to many edu- 
cated and moderate men in Ireland, 
resident landowners, professional men, 
merchants in the chief towns, and clergy- 
men, Protestant as well as Catholic, and 
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I have found with many of them that 
while they are perfectly loyal and faith- 
ful to the Imperial connection, and have 
a natural shrinking from wild and revo- 
lutionary notions, they are by no means 
satisfied with things as they are, and 
entertain a profound dislike to the 
system of centralizing everything herein 
London. The amount of this sort of 
opinion is, I imagine, very much under- 
rated here, partly, because those who 
hold it are not often anxious to put them- 
selves conspicuously forward, and, partly 
also because the classes of Irishmen with 
which English opinion is brought most 
in contact are, perhaps, those which are 
least affected by it. For instance, the 
highest class, in a social point of view, 
those who form a portion of ‘‘ London 
Society,”’ are distinctively Irish in little 
else except that they draw their incomes 
from Irish estates, and that the country 
places at which some of them spend a 
portion of the year happen to be situated 
in an Irish instead of an English or 
Scotch county. Such persons are far 
more likely to reflect the prevailing opi- 
nions of their set here in London than 
any peculiarly Irish feeling. I may say, 
in passing, that I do not suppose, or even 
desire, that any amount of local self- 
government you can give to Ireland 
would have the effect of preventing many 
members of the wealthiest classes from 
coming every year to London ; but, still, 
it would be a good thing if those who 
own so large a proportion of the pro- 
perty of the country were induced to 
stay rather more in Ireland than they 
do at present, and to take a more active 
interest in her affairs. If the respon- 
sibility of managing those affairs was 
thrown, in a greater degree, upon them, 
I have no doubt the best uf them would 
be found ready to do so. The other 
class to which I have been alluding is 
the official class. It is an unfortunate 
circumstance in Irish life that from 
various causes there has grown up in 
Treland a sort of recognized antagonism 
between the official classes and the 
general body of the people. Many per- 
sons in the humbler ranks of life look 
upon any one in the position of a Go- 
vernment official as a sort of natural 
enemy, and the result is to deprive the 
Government and the administration of 
the law of much moral support. It has 
been truly said that the whole system of 
governing Ireland is based upon distrust 
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of the people, and, in consequence, a 
general feeling of suspicion enters into 
and paralyzes all the relations of society. 
Under these circumstances, the official 
classes cannot be expected to have much 
sympathy with the national sentiment, 
with which they are constantly in con- 
flict; and not the least of the good re- 
sults I should expect to see from throw- 
ing the government of Ireland more into 
the hands of Irishmen at home would be 
to dissipate the notion that there is any 
antagonism between those who perform 
the official duties of Government and the 
general body of the governed, and to 
create a spirit of confidence in the machi- 
nery of the State. We have been told 
on a@ previous occasion by a noble Lord 
who holds a most prominent position on 
this side of the House, and who was op- 
posing a Motion on the subject which is 
now before us—that whatever arguments 
might be used in reference to this ques- 
tion, as it «7 oma to Ireland, while giving 
every consideration to the just claims of 
that country, the Imperial Parliament 
could only look at it from an Imperial 
point of view. That was a plain and 
outspoken declaration, and I, for one, 
heartily assent to it. I believe that no 
settlement of this question will ever be 
brought about except by men capable of 
rising to the highest level of Imperial 

atriotism. The only question for the 
mperial Parliament to consider is—In 
what manner can Ireland best be go- 
verned, not merely in her own interest, 
but in the interest of the Empire at 
large; and no proposal which does not 
stand the test of Imperial utility can or 
ought to be accepted here. I believe 
the soundest regard for Imperial in- 
terests should prompt us to abandon, as 
regards Ireland, the fatal policy of cen- 
tralization; and, while we are careful 
not to hold out a moment’s delusive 
encouragement to wild dreams of impos- 
sibleindependence to give the fullest scope 
and opportunity for national feeling and 
local patriotism to enlist themselves on 
the side of law, order, and authority. 
Apart from the considerations on which 
I have been dwelling, there are, from 
an English and Imperial, as well as from 
a purely Irish point of view, strong prac- 
tical reasons for desiring to free the 
Legislature as much as possible from 
the consideration of local affairs. These 
reasons are gaining. strength every 
day. In the words of the right hon, 
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Gentleman the 
wich— 

“We should not only admit, but welcome 
every improvement in the organization of local 
and subordinate authority which, under the un- 
questioned control of Parliament, would tend to 
lighten its labours and to expedite public busi- 
ness.” 


Mr. Mill wrote, a short time before his 
death— 

‘‘ The argument for a separate Legislature for 
Treland, grounded on the inability of the British 
Legislature to get through the necessary busi- 
ness for Ireland, in addition to its other work, 
is an extremely strong one.” 


Time and the powers of physical endur- 
ance of Members'of this House are, as 
we all know, limited, while the demands 
upon them are ever on the increase. 
The lines of legislation are constantly 
expanding and bringing new and varied 
interests within the range of Parliamen- 
tary supervision and control. This being 
the case, the question of improving the 
machinery of legislation must every day 
grow more serious. I feel sure that if 
the people of England and the House of 
Commons were to understand that, in 
the demand of local self-government for 
Ireland, there was nothing in the back- 
ground, that it did not mean Fenianism 
in disguise, or a step towards an organ- 
ized agitation for an impossible degree 
of legislative separation, but that it was 
a simple and loyal arrangement by which 
Parliament, while remaining, as an Im- 
perial Legislature, absolutely untouched 
and unimpaired, would be freed of some 
portion of its labours, and the Irish 
people, while continuing in intimate and 
loyal connection with their fellow-sub- 
jects in other portions of the Kingdom, 
would enjoy in a more perfect degree 
than they do at present constitutional 
control over the laws immediately affect- 
ing their own country—were, I say, the 
English people to understand this they 
would welcome and rejoice at the pro- 
posal. Reasonable men in England and 
Ireland would have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding one another if left to them- 
selves, nor would people sincerely anxious 
to settle this question be in danger of 
quarrelling over details. It may, I think, 
be admitted that, if the principle were 
agreed upon—if it were once decided 
that the policy of centralization as re- 
gards Ireland was to be abandoned— 
there would be nothing impracticable or 
of insuperable difficulty, in devising 
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means to carry the new policy into effect. 
It is mere trifling with the question to 
raise points now as to details of legisla- 
tive machinery or the like. The real 
difficulties—and, no doubt, there are 
difficulties—do not lie in that direction. 
There are grave obstacles to the early 
acceptance of the principle in the attitude 
of the public mind towards it in Eng- 
land, and even inIreland. For the way 
it has come to be regarded in this coun- 
try I am obliged to admit that some of its 
own advocates are not entirely free from 
responsibility. We are sometimes re- 
minded that it is possible to treat this 
question in a manner which can only 
have the effect of removing it for the 
time being out of the region of practical 
politics altogether. One extreme easily 
leads to another, and men cannot always 
be expected to bear in mind what has 
been said by Bishop Butler, that— 


* A doctrine’s being made the shelter of en- 
thusiasm or extravagance is no proof of the 
falsity of it, truth and right being something 
real in itself, and not to be judged by its sup- 
posed distance from or nearness to error.” 


A good understanding between England 
and Ireland, the full and ready concur- 
rence of a great body of public opinion 
in both countries, is an essential condi- 
tion of the satisfactory development of 
the Home Rule idea. There is great 
force in what one of the most eminent of 
living Irishmen—Mr. Lecky—has said, 
that no arrangement extracted from 
England as an unwilling concession to 
political exigencies or Party necessity, 
and regarded in Ireland in the light of 
a victory won from a natural enemy, 
would have the elements of permanence 
in it, and could only lead to fresh and 
dangerous complications. It may be 
said that if such a good understanding 
were actually in existence the main ar- 
gument for Home Rule would be gone, 
but a little reflection will show that this 
is not the case. We must not wait to 
propose a change until we have secured 
universal assent, or we would go on 
waiting for ever. There is, even at pre- 
sent, a large body of moderate and loyal 
opinion in Ireland which would be found 
ready to throw itself actively into the 
work of healing up any remaining dif- 
ferences between the two countries if it 
received due encouragement and saw a 
fair prospect of success. There are 
many persons now ready to lend their 
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aid to the task of establishing a sound 
system of local self-government if they 
could only see a safe and practical way 
of doing so. In the meantime, they do 
not care to plunge into the troubled and 
turbulent stream of political agitation. 
There may, indeed, personally be but 
little inducement for them to do so: still, 
in the famous words once applied by a 
great master of the English tongue to a 
conflict of another kind— 

“T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies forth and meets its adversary face to face, 
but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, notwithstanding dust 
and heat.” 


I believe it to be the duty of every 
Irishman who takes part in public affairs 
and who thinks he sees a remedy for the 
evils which affect his country, not to be 
deterred by any unpleasantness, or held 
back by any dread of having imputed to 
him views more extreme and more un- 
popular than he really holds, from 
coming forward at a suitable time and 
declaring his views on this great ques- 
tion. I cannot conceal from myself the 
fact that, notwithstanding the great and 
enthusiastic popular support it receives, 
the attitude adopted —unwisely, as I 
venture to think—towards the Home 
Rule movement by a certain section of 
Irish society is a great bar to its progress ; 
but—‘‘I will not believe in the dark- 
ness because I do not see the new day 
that is to rise.”’ I cannot help thinking 
that a great deal of this opposition is di- 
rected against what may be called the 
accidents and temporary associations of 
the movement rather than its funda- 
mental principles. Difficulties and ob- 
jections no doubt there are. As Arch- 
bishop Whately has said, there never 
was, or never will be, any plan executed 
or proposed, against which strong and 
even unanswerable objections may not 
be urged. The real question is whether 
the objections against retaining the pre- 
sent system are not greater than those 
against giving trial to the new one? To 
minister to the mind diseased of a nation 
is the noblest, as it is the most difficult, 
task of statesmanship. I cannot doubt 
that, in due time, a statesman will arise 
to undertake and to accomplish for Ire- 
land this sacred task. It may or it may 
not be reserved for the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party, as at present constituted, to 
obtain acceptance for their views, and in 
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what particular form the principle of 
self-government will ultimately be ap- 
plied to Ireland it is impossible now to 
say. Sooner or later, I firmly believe, 
the good sense of the English people 
will enable them to see, and having seen 
to abandon, the folly and mischief of 
the policy of centralization—and then, 
but not till then, their Irish fellow- 
subjects, no longer brooding over dreary 
records of past suffering, or cherishing 
wild dreams of hopeless disloyalty, will 
frankly accept their position as citizens 
of a free and united Empire, enjoying in 
the control of their domestic affairs the 
ennobling influence of Constitutional 
liberty, and finding in the management 
of institutions peculiarly their own, a 
centre of national energy and a field for 
the display of those virtues of public 
spirit and patriotism which, when well 
and wisely directed, are the unfailing 
safeguard of Imperial power. 

Mr. BRUEN observed that he was 
one of those. who objected to what he 
understood by Home Rule. He said 
understood, because the Motion before 
the House was not sufficiently decisive 
on that point. The House were, in fact, 
discussing not the Motion for a Com- 
mittee, but the subject of Home Rule 
itself; but the nature and extent of the 
demand they made had not been revealed 
to them by the promoters of the move- 
ment. On the main subject he admitted 
that there did exist grounds which more 
or less influenced the Irish peasant to 
make a demand for Home Rule. There 
was the memory of past disasters and 
past misgovernment in Ireland, and the 
severity with which successive rebellions 
had been suppressed; but the greater 
number of those who were influenced by 
such considerations were advocates for 
entire separation. The Irish peasant 
knew he was like a distant member of 
the body, the foot for instance, which 
was far removed from the seat of life. 
He knew that there was enormous ex- 
penditure upon our armaments, the ad- 
vantage of which expenditure he did not 
share, and he heard that in the metro- 
polis there was a large amount spent on 
parks, museums, and other public insti- 
tutions of which he had not the enjoy- 
ment. He was not saying those feelings 
were just or logical; but to a certain 
extent, at least, they were not unreason- 
able. Coming to other considerations 
bearing upon the question, he could not 
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help thinking that past legislation had 
been such as to give to the Irish 
peasantry some grounds—more or less 
well-founded—for irritation and disatis- 
faction. The abolition of the Corn Laws, 
for instance, considerably reduced the 
source of profit from farming, on which 
nearly the whole of the community in 
Ireland subsisted; while the establish- 
ment of Free Trade was much less ad- 
vantageous to them than to the people 
engaged in English commercial pursuits 
and manufacturing industries. It took 
a long time before Ireland received a 
compensation for that first loss. He 
was not going to say that the Corn Laws 
did not give to the whole country enor- 
mous advantages; but that repeal was 
attended with certain disadvantages to 
the Irish farmers. Coming down to 
latter times, he thought the Irish people 
had grounds for thinking that in the 
process of legislation the Union between 
England and Ireland had not been suffi- 
ciently, if at all, regarded. By union 
he understood the fusion of two or more 
peoples into one nation; but the passing 
of the Irish Church and Land Acts had 
shown that the Imperial Parliament re- 
cognized two distinct and altogether 
different principles for the two countries. 
He charged upon the Liberal Party 
action which had had the greatest pos- 
sible effect in producing a feeling for 
Home Rule among the Irish peasantry ; 
and if they had followed up the course 
they took to its logical sequence they 
should have taken the next step, and 
proposed to Parliament the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church also. He 
knew persons of influence and thought 
who had been converted from adherence 
to the Union to a support of Home Rule 
by reason of the Irish Church and Irish 
Land Acts having been passed ; but he 
had never heard of an instance in which 
the converse was the case. He could 
not agree with the cry for an Irish Par- 
liament, which was based on the argu- 
ment that the Imperial Parliament had 
not sufficient time to pass the necessary 
legislation for Ireland. It was true a 
good deal of time was wasted in Parlia- 
ment; but all sections of Members were 
responsible for the physical obstruction 
opposed to the passage of Bills through 
the House. He ovale not, then, support 
a Motion for the establishment of an 
Trish Parliament, or, indeed, any pro- 
posal, which could possibly have the 
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effect of lessening the bond of union 
which ought to subsist between the two 
countries. There could be no possible 
necessity or excuse for any such a pro- 
posal if only a spirit of forbearance was 
displayed. This was, perhaps, most of 
all necessary in the Press. In England 
the Press, when dealing with Irish ques- 
tions, frequently assumed a cool insolence 
and an air of superiority calculated to 
crush all friendly feelings in the minds 
of Irishmen, while in Ireland there was 
often a violence of tone which all right- 
thinking men must severely deprecate. 
Fully admitting that the hon. Members 
who advocated Home Rule were actuated 
by their desire for the welfare of Ire- 
land, he trusted they, on the other hand, 
would feel that in opposing that move- 
ment he was equally influenced by the 
same desire for the benefit of their com- 
mon country. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY fully recog- 
nized the calmness and the kindliness 
which characterized the speech of the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen), 
which must win for him the respect of 
all who were opposed to him on this 
occasion, and which afforded room for 
hope that good might result from further 
consideration of this question on his part. 
The right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had said ona late occasion 
that it was only necessary to make out a 
fair prima facie case to justify the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Inquiry. 
However, in discussing great questions 
like that before the House, it was unde- 
niable that something more was necessary 
before aCommittee could be granted than 
the mere establishment of a case for in- 
quiry. In dealing with an institution like 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
which had existed for upwardsof 70 years, 
the House of Commons, before it would 
be justified in appointing a Committee to 
inquire into its working, must be satisfied 
that very grave danger toIreland resulted 
from the present state of things; that a 
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cure the evils complained of; and that 
such cure could be affected without 
danger to the stability and prosperity of 
the Empire. Irishmen must be excused 
for placing the interests of their country 
first in discussing this question among 
themselves ; but in addressing an Assem- 
bly like the House of Commons, largely 
composed of Englishmen, they were 
aware that they could not hope to per- 
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suade them of the justice of their demand 
unless they could prove that it was con- 
sistent with the safety, the stability, and 
the harmony of the Empire. In the first 
place, he would inquire whether there did 
exist in Ireland evils which were not only 
cured by, but which were actually caused 
by the present Constitution. Since the 
Union there had been three rebellions 
in Ireland—one in 1808, another in 
1848, and a third of a more dangerous 
character in 1867. Was it to be found 
in history that so many rebellions 
within so short a space of time had 
occurred in any other constitutional 
country? True that those rebellions 
had been suppressed with ease; but was 
that a matter of congratulation to us 
who were living under a Constitutional 
Government? Did not the fact of these 
rebellions prove that there was some- 
thing wrong or defective in the Union 
between Ireland and England—some- 
thing that at least called for inquiry? 
In 1855 if anyone suggested that Fe- 
nianism was possible he would have 
been laughed at, and no doubt many 
would now be found to say that it 
had passed away for ever; but only 
the other day the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) told them that 
Fenianism was alive in England; and 
what security had they that it would not 
again revive in Ireland? He, for one, 
doubted whether the people of Ireland 
would ever lend themselves again so tho- 
roughly as they had in the past to these 
secret societies; because as education 
and political knowledge advanced in that 
country the people would begin to see 
that the present Constitution was more 
and more assailable in open day without 
the aid of secret societies. What had 
been the position of the middle class in 
Treland during those rebellions? Why, 
they had remained in a state of apathy, 
which was politically more dangerous 
than that of open rebellion. It was a fact 
that people of that class were withdrawing 
themselvesfrom the management ofaffairs 
in Ireland. What had been the result 
of the attempt which had been made to 
govern Ireland constitutionally by means 
of an Imperial Parliament? Catholic 


Emancipation and the abolition of tithes 
—measures now universally admitted to 
be just and necessary—were not granted 
until the Island was on the point of re- 
bellion. Take the case of tenant-right. 
If they had granted what was asked in 
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1850 that agitation would not have as- 
sumed the enormous proportions it after- 
wards reached. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment had shown that it would not grant, 
until it was driven, any such measures as 
he had named. In fact, the Constitu- 
tion did not work, the Irish people were 
not able to make their voice heard, and 
hence agitations arose by which, in the 
opinion of many hon. Members, the se- 
curity of property was threatened. Was 
there no danger to the stability of the 
Empire in sucha state of things? In 
his opinion, the establishment of a Legis- 
lature dealing with Irish affairs was the 
true remedy. It would put an end to 
rebellion, cause the law and Constitution 
to be respected, and extinguish that 
chronic and recurring disaffection which 
was so dangerous to the Empire. Un- 
doubtedly the root of the existing agi- 
tation in Ireland in favour of Home 
Rule was a dislike on the part of the 
country as a whole to the present con- 
nection with England. There was no 
bad feeling existing between the English 
and Irish as individuals—nothing, for 
example, like the feeling which existed 
between the Italians and the Austrians 
when the latter oecupied portions of 
Italy. There must, then, be somethin 

which kept up a distinction in Ireland. 
It was the policy of keeping up a garrison 
for England. There was not now in 
Ireland the same ‘hostility between the 
different races as existed in former times, 
but they remained apart from each other. 
When one section proposed a measure 
of reiorm, the other opposed it and said 
its existence would be imperilled if the 
reform were granted. In the minds 
of people in. Ireland, England was 
identified with the old garrison which 
had not surrendered its ideas of as- 
cendency. He would not say there 
was ascendency in the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Bruen); but he 
thought there was that distrust in him 
which made him shrink from political 
contact with his fellow-countrymen of 
the other creed. He saw the hon. Mem- 
ber shook his head. He knew the hon. 
Member was not conscious of that senti- 
ment; but it unfortunately existed largely 
among those who agreed with him. He 
believed the dislike to the English con- 
nection arose from the fact that the 
people of Ireland believed England was 
represented in Ireland by a class 
with which they had'an old feud, and 
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until we produced a fusion between the 
two races in Ireland he believed the 
hostility of the people of Ireland to the 
English nation would continue. How 
was that fusion to be brought about? 
We must teach the races in Ireland that 
they had a common country, and that on 
their shoulders rested the responsibility 
for its peace and harmony and prosperity. 
We must teach the Cromwellian and the 
Northern not to look to the policeman 
and the soldier to maintain order in the 
country, but to act towards the people 
in a spirit of conciliation. Men of high 
social position must teach the people not 
to appeal to agitation, they must teach 
this lesson by endeavouring to promote 
the peace and prosperity of the country, 
and they must recognize the fact that 
the labouring classes were as much in- 
terested in its peace and prosperity as 
those socially above them were. The 
history of the Irish Parliament was a 
history of corruption. It did not repre- 
sent the nation. The Irish Celtic Ca- 
tholics took no part in it. Nevertheless, 
he looked back with pride to the period 
when that Parliament once acted with a 
spirit worthy of those who then enjoyed 
exclusive privileges. In 1782 no Ca- 
tholic was elected or allowed to vote, but 
the Protestant gentlemen, finding that 
their destinies were united with those of 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen, said 
they could not exclude them—that they 
were their brothers; that if one party 
suffered, the other also suffered ; that if 
one party was turbulent, the other was 
disturbed. What was the result? Year 
after year they passed Acts which paved 
the way for a complete union between 
the two religions. They removed penal 
statute after penal statute. In the 
centre of the wooden bridge in Water- 
ford seven or eight Protestant Cromwel- 
lians set up this inscription—‘‘ In 1793 
this bridge was erected—a year rendered 
memorable by the extinction of religious 
animosity—by the Corporation of Water- 
ford.” Such was the spirit of harmony 
and conciliation which the responsibility 
of Government produced in the Irish Pro- 
testant before the Union. If a fusion of 
thetwo races in Ireland were now effected, 
he believed it would remove the great 
stumbling-block between the two coun- 
tries. If we removed the disaffection in 
the mind of the Irish people, we should 
remove the only danger which seemed to 
to threaten the existence of this great 
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Empire. That danger might be said to 
be little; but great Empires had been 
destroyed by dangers that seemed trifling 
at their commencement. If by a cession 
of a domestic Legislature we produced 
satisfaction in Ireland, we should do a 

eat deal to remove a danger to the 

ture of the Empire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth) 
had told them that the people of Ire- 
land would not be satisfied with the 
Home Rule programme. Well, in 
1874 the people of Ireland returned 
60 Members in favour of that pro- 
gramme, and among those who were 
pledged to it was the hon. Member for 
‘Westmeath himself. If the Irish people 
were not active in support of its advo- 
cates now, certainly they were not active 
in support of the hon. Member for West- 
meath. They were not active in sup- 
a of its advocates, because they were 
ed to believe by impatient speakers 
that the concessions which they sought 
could be obtained immediately, and a 
temporary reaction of despondency had 
followed the disappointment of a too san- 
guine people. The people, on looking 
at the dissensions and the painful scenes 
occurring sometimes among their repre- 
sentatives, thought they were not working 
for the common cause. But the tone of 
that debate would show them that there 
was more earnestness and unanimity in 
the party than some of its former support- 
ers had led them to believe. Let Ireland 
once have its domestic Legislature, and 
then every man who had any stake in 
the peace and prosperity of the country 
would be found arrayed against anarchy 
and disorder. It was said that great con- 
fusion would arise from that system ; 
but it should be remembered they would 
reserve to the Queen the right of veto- 
ing any Act of the Irish Parliament, and 
though the time had long passed since 
any such veto was exercised in England, 
it might be used in the way he had 
indicated on any rational and adequate 
occasion. Moreover, they would have 
an Irish House of Lords, in which the 
classes represented by the hon. Member 
for Carlow would be represented largely. 
It was urged that there would be great 
danger of the disintegration of the Em- 
pire from that measure; but, considering 
what were the powers they asked for, he 
could not understand why there should be 
such fears. He could say for himself, and 
for the Home Rulers generally with 
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whom he had any intimacy, that they 
had no arriére pensée, no desire to do 
anything but to get back for their coun- 
try, for its peace and harmony, the right 
to legislate in its own affairs. He had 
heard constant tauntsof disloyalty thrown 
at the Home Rulers; but he would ask 
the House to remember that there were 
different kinds of loyalty. There was 
the loyalty which arrogated privilege 
and ascendency to itself and declined to 
confer on others the benefits of the Con- 
stitution, and that had done more to 
exasperate the Irish people and to create 
the necessity for Home Rule than any- 
thing else in the history of the country. 
Then, again, there was the loyalty of 
the gentleman who went in the morning 
to the Castle of Dublin, saluted his 
Excellency, talked of the kindly feeling 
of Ireland towards England, and of the 
absurdity of Home Rule, who then went 
to a high ecclesiastical dignitary and told 
him his bows had all been put on for the 
sake of advancing the cause of Mother 
Church, who went still later in the day 
to some corner of the street or some 
platform and addressed the crowd in 
words that breathed ambiguous sedition, 
and who ended the day by laughing at 
them all—Lord Lieutenant, Bishop, and 
people—and by reckoning with his hope- 
ful wife on his own prospects of getting a 
Judgeship or a Baronetcy. He would 
say let them beware of that species of 
loyalty, for he believed it was that which 
had created Fenianism, because the Irish 
people felt that they had been sold over 
and over again by the seekers of place 
and patronage. He knew that the loyalty 
of his friends as well as his own was 
founded on something better than that, 
It was founded on a conviction that if 
Irishmen were true to themselves, if they 
did not disgrace themselves by dissen- 
sions and quarrels and miserable scenes 
in public, if they were true to the prin- 
ciples they advocated, and which they 
thought were for the benefit of their 
country, they would awaken—as they 
were already awakening—a sympathy 
and respect from the English people 
which would at last obtain for them the 
only thing on which loyalty could exist 
and be maintained in Ireland—namely, 
the right of the Irish nation in their old 
Parliament House in College Green, in 
the face of the statues of their great 
statesmen, Grattan and Burke, who 
taught moderation by their example, to 
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legislate for the management of their 
own country. 

Mr. FAWCETT opposed the Motion. 
He trusted it would not be supposed 
that he sympathized with the ungene- 
rous taunts which had been indulged in, 
both in the House and out of it, against 
some English and Scotch Liberal Mem- 
bers who had thought it their duty to 
vote in support of this Motion. He 
thought they were mistaken in the views 
which they held on this subject; but, at 
the same time,jhe felt that nothing 
would be more unworthy or ungenerous 
than to let the idea enter into his mind 
that hon. Friends of his who were going 
to vote in a different Lobby were acting 
from unworthy motives and giving their 
vote in order to coquette with Home 
Rule. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had been 
frequently alluded to,in the Public Press, 
as if in consequence of the declarations 
he made last year on the subject he did 
an unworthy and ignoble thing. If he 
(Mr, Fawcett) had been a candidate for 
the representation of Manchester he 
should not have taken the same course ; 
but any one who. knew that hon. Gentle- 
man knew that there was no one more 
absolutely incapable of acting in the 
slightest degree against his conscientious 
convictions in order to add to his chances 
of obtaining a seat in that House. He 
regarded the Motion before the House 
as a specious one, and one wich was 
so worded that it could represent the 
subject from every point of view. It 
might either be exhibited as intended to 
carry out the views of the Nationalist 
Party, or it might be ‘¢ whittled down,” 
as the Seconder of the Motion had done, 
until it meant something so infinitesi- 
mally small and so reasonable that 
hardly anybody would think of object- 
ing to it. It might be interpreted as 
seeking to restore to Ireland what 
some had described as the great boon 
of a landed aristocracy, who, having 
seats in an Irish Parliament, would 
not spend their time and their in- 
comes in London, as they did now; or 
it might be depicted as giving expression 
to the National sentiment of the Irish 
people. In other words, the Motion was 
a peg upon which any kind of speech to 
certain sections of the Irish people could 
be delivered; but, stripped of all the 
rhetoric, what did-the Motion really 
mean ?,; He had listened, patiently, for 
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some hours to this debate, as well as to 
former debates on this subject, and he 
was absolutely at a loss to know what 
Home Rule meant; and he could come 
to no other conclusion than this—that 
if the cry for Home Rule were defined 
with precision and distinctness it would 
be treated with contempt and ridicule 
by the Irish people. [‘*No, no!”] 
Well, he, at all events, would be per- 
fectly explicit. ‘Taking the most intelli- 
gible and clear definition he could arrive 
at from supporters of Home Rule them- 
selves he found it came to this. They 
said, formulating their scheme, that 
Home Rule meant that Imperial ques- 
tions should be dealt with by the Im- 
perial Parliament and Irish questions by 
the Irish Parliament. {‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
He was glad to hear that responsive 
cheer, because it told him he had given 
a definition which was accepted as cor- 
rect. What, according to that defini- 
tion, would an Irish Parliament have to 
do? Such a Parliament would not be 
able to deal with one single subject 
which concerned the expenditure of Im- 
perial money. It could not be supposed 
that a local Parliament would be allowed 
to deal with Imperial funds. Again, 
Irish Members came tothe House of 
Commons for grants in favour of educa- 
tion; and an Irish Parliament could not, 
therefore, discuss the education question. 
Nor could such a Parliament discuss 
any question connected with’ the Army 
and the Navy; and recent experience 
had shown that at least three Members 
from Ireland took a very great interest 
in the minutest details connected with 
those Services. It could not discuss a 
single Colonial or‘a single Indian subject, 
and yet he gratefully acknowledged 
the lively interest which Irish Members 
took in Indian questions. It could 
not discuss questions of foreign policy ; 
it could not deal with a single local ques- 
tion, which involved a grant of Imperial 
money; and you must know that Ire- 
land had not always shown a great reluct- 
ance to come to the Imperial Exchequer 
for money in aid of local’ matters. All 
these subjects would be excluded from 
the ken and cognizance of the local Par- 
liament. And what would be left for it 
to discuss? It would be'reduced simply 
to the position of a Provincial Board, to 
consider those local questions which the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk’ (Mr. 
Clare Read) proposed ‘should be con- 
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sidered by English County Boards. If 
that was the case, and if Home Rule 
meant nothing more than a transfer of 
the Private Bill legislation, or the estab- 
lishment of County Boards, to do what 
was done by County Boards in England, 
did hon. Members suppose that that 
would satisfy the national sentiment on 
which they had so eloquently descanted? 
And what became of all those oratorical 
passages the House had listened to in 
regard to the Irish people governing 
themselves according to their own ideas? 
Then it was said that the Liberals were 
bound to support Home Rule because 
they were bound to be in favour of the 
principle of nationality. He could un- 
derstand the old cry of ‘‘Repeal” giving 
satisfaction to that sentiment of nation- 
ality ; but did hon. Memberspretend tosay 
that the Irish people who clung to that 
national sentiment would be satisfied 
with the transfer of Private Bill legisla- 
tion to some Board sitting in Dublin, or to 
a Parliament absolutely debarred from 
taking any concern in those great ques- 
tions in which Irish Members had shown 
that they were so particularly interested ? 
Do not let it be supposed that he was 
one of those who thought that nothing 
could be done to improve the existing 
state of things. Let Irish Members for- 
mulate their scheme in such a way that 
one could understand it, stating exactly 
what they meant, and then it was quite 
possible that he and many other Mem- 
bers on both.sides of the House would 
agree with many parts of that scheme. 
A great deal had been said about the 
injustice and inconvenience of compelling 
people in remote parts of Ireland who 
wished to get Water or Gas Bills passed 
to come to this House for the purpose at 
a heavy loss of time and money. Ifany 
hon. Member were to propose a Com- 
mittee—not a vague Resolution such as 
that before the House—but a Committee 
to inquire whether amendments could 
be introduced into the existing method 
of Private Bill legislation, he, and he 
believed many others, would give to 
such a Motion their cordial and hearty 
approval. If what Irish Members de- 
sired was a greater degree of local self- 
government—if their chief aim was to 
weaken the principle of centralization— 
then they would find among the Liberal 
Members of England and Scotland cor- 
dial co-operation ; and, for his own part, 
he should be glad, if nobody else did, 
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on the consideration of such a scheme as 
that of the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) with regard to 
local government for England, to move 
that the same advantages should be ex- 
tended to Ireland. With regard to the 
present Motion, there was much greater 
difficulty in opposing it than if it were a 
Motion distinctly asking for Home Rule 
formulated in a definite scheme. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), 
that of all things in the world the most 
improper for a Select Committee to deal 
with would be an indistinct abstraction 
such as was involved in the Motion be- 
fore the House. A Select Committee 
might as well be appointed to inquire 
into the soundness of some metaphysical 
principle or into the truth of some reli- 
gious dogma. But there was one parti- 
cular reason why he had been anxious 
to address the House that evening. There 
had just been published an authoritative 
declaration of the Home Rule Confede- 
ration, written by one who was for- 
merly a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and who wrote, not in his own 
name, but in the name of that organi- 
zation. [‘‘No,no!” | Well, the writer 
signed himself as Vice President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Home Rule Con- 
federation. There had been plenty of 
time to disavow that declaration, and as it 
had not been disavowed, they were en- 
titled to assume that it was an authori- 
tative declaration of the Home Rule Oon- 
federation. And what did that Declara- 
tion state? It was nothing more nor less 
than a threat and intimidation to the 
whole Liberal Party of England and 
Scotland. It said distinctly that the 
Irish vote would be given “solid.” He 
did not believe that any portion of our 
fellow - countrymen, whether English, 
Scotch, or Irish, would give their vote 
‘‘ solid” at the bidding of an organiza- 
tion in London. The declaration said 
that in 50 of the largest towns in Eng- 
land, London included, if the Liberal 
Party would not go in for Home Rule, 
wherever there was now a Conservative 
minority the Irish vote would be given 
‘solid ” in aid of the Conservative Party, 
and would convert that Conservative mi- 
nority into an overwhelming Conserva- 
tive majority. He had no right to speak 
for anyone but himself; but he thought 
he was expressing the sentiments of 
many on that (the Opposition) side when 
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he emphatically declared that they would 
not be thus intimidated. Those who 
made that threat might attempt to coerce 
if they liked ; but, for his own part, if 
every Irish voter in his constituency 
should vote against him, he wished to 
declare as distinctly and emphatically 
as he could that, if he were to lose his 
seat, never to enter the House of Com- 
mons again, those who made that threat 
had no power and shouldnevercompel and 
coerce him to give hisvoteagainst his con- 
scientious convictions. This authoritative 
statement of the Home Rule Confedera- 
tion went on to say, that unless the Liberal 
Party accepted Home Rule the Liberal 
Party should not attain office. [<‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Home Rule Members.| It 
was important that the question should 
be fairly brought to an issue, be- 
cause that cheer showed that there 
were many hon. Members who ap- 
proved of the sentiment that the Liberal 
Party should not attain office until the 
‘crack of doom.” He had a right to 
say something in reply to that, and he 
now expressed his earnest hope and con- 
fident belief that the majority—over- 
whelming majority—of the Liberal Party 
would rather remain out of office until 
the youngest Member of the Party had 
grown grey with age than be intimidated 
into voting for Home Rule. The House 
now knew how this attempted coercion 
had been received by at least one Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party, and they might 
be quite sure that he did not stand 
alone. But he wished also to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that this 
declaration of the Home Rule Con- 
federation contained the assertion of a 
—— as unpatriotic as anything he 

ad ever read. It declared its hope that 
neither of the great Parties would have 
a preponderating majority. It looked 
forward to the time when a Conservative 
or Liberal Government would depend 
upon the Home Rule vote, and that then 
the Home Rulers would be masters of 
the situation. [Cheers.]| Yes, but they 
reckoned without their host. Let them 
not suppose that on a great and mo- 
mentots question, when Party struggles 
were cast to the wind, that a Oonserva- 
tive Government would not be supported 
by many Liberals, rather than that the 
Government should be sacrificed by such 
tactics as had been sketched out by the 
Home Rule Confederation. It would be 
ungenerousin him to suppose that on the 
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other side of the House there were not 
Members who would do the same thing 
if a Liberal Government were in office. 
He believed that there were many who 
would be actuated by the same patriotic 
sentiment. Therefore, let them to-night 
disabuse the minds of those notable au- 
thors of this. Home Rule: manifesto ; 
that though there might be 50—[An 
hon. Mzmper: Sixty]—well, 60 or 70 
Members to vote for Home Rule, they 
must not think that’ they would. gain 
their end simply because the Party in 
power might not have a sufficient ma- 
jority. [An hon: Member: Time will 
tell. | Yes, time would tell that they would 
not be able to obtain Home Rule. They 
would not be able to.secure a: majority 
until they had convinced the English 
and Scotch and many Irish Members 
that Home Rule would be for the be- 
nefit of Ireland and for the good of their 
common country. He could not help 
feeling that some of them had done 
much on Irish questions. [‘‘Oh,oh!’’] 
Let them consider that some of them 
had voted in every division on Motions 
brought forward by Irish Members, and 
it was somewhat ungenerous to attempt 
to reproach them at shis time for not 
voting for this Motiah. But although 
he felt that the Liberal! Party had been 
treated somewhat unjustly and ungene- 
rously, the injustice would not be re- 
ciprocated and the Liberal Party would 
not turn one hair’s breadth from its de- 
termination to promote every measure 
which they thought was for the good 
of Ireland. And, even if he. himself 
believed that every Irish eleetor meant 
to record a decided vote against him, 
he would still vote in the future as he 
had done in the past) for those Irish 
measures which would prove ‘beneficial 
to the whole country... He could. not, 
however, vote for this Motion, _ be- 
lieving that it was. vague,’ indefinite, 
and unsatisfactory. :|Home Rule, if 
granted, would not satisfy the Irish 
por If it were conceded it would 
ead step by step to the dismemberment 
of the Empire, and that would prove 
most disastrous not only to the Empire, 
but especially to Ireland. Actuated by 
common patriotism they should be care- 
ful that no: step was taken and no- 
thing done which would. interfere with 
the union of their common country in 
any grave crisis of E n! affairs. 
He hoped hon, Members would.consider 
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his speech clear and distinct, and he 
only wished that the Home Rulers would 
emulate that example of perspicuity. 
The Motion ought not to be supported 
in any shape. If those who were in its 
favour wanted only the transfer of Pri- 
vate Bill legislation and an extended 
local government, they might, perhaps, 
find many supporters; but if they de- 
sired to go further, they would be sure to 
have an overwhelming majority against 
them, no matter what Party might be 
in power, and nothing would be done 
by Conservatives or Liberals which 
would be likely to promote the dismem- 
berment of the Empire or be detrimental 
to the interests of their country. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House was the first English 
Member who had spoken on this ques- 
tion, and he would be the second; but 
he was afraid he could not make such 
an interesting and exciting speech as 
the hon. Member, nor could he declare 
to the Ministry opposite that he was 
ready at any moment to go to their res- 
cue; as, so far as his observations went, 
they did not appear to be in want of his 
aid. The hon. Member said that on this 
Motion anyone might put his own in- 
terpretation, and in accordance with 
that view he intended to give his inter- 
pretation of it. Hon. Gentlemen would 
remember that not many years ago a 
great part of the Session was spent in 
attempting, to use Mr. Cardwell’s phrase, 
“to blend all ranks of the Army 
into one harmonious whole.”’ Now, he 
presumed the object of the present Mo- 
tion was to do something towards blend- 
ing the different portions of the Empire 
into one harmonious whole. If that 
were the case, no more important ques- 
tion could be brought before the House, 
and on this ground he did not like to 
give a silent vote upon it. No one, he 
thought, would dispute that the state of 
Ireland for a long time had been, and 
now was, unsatisfactory. In time of 
peace Ireland was irritating to us, and 
in time of war—if ever we should go to 
war—lIreland would be our danger. 
[ Murmurs. | He would say nothing which 
he had not warrant for, and he heard 
two or three hon. Members opposite ex- 
press dissent when he said that Ireland 
was our danger. Well, his authority 
for the statement was their own great 
Leader, who said three or four years 
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ago that Ireland was in a state of veiled 
rebellion. This had been often said; 
and the evil did not stop there. . There 
was a large emigration from Ireland, 
and it had been stated that wherever an 
Irishman planted his foot there sprang 
up an enemy to the British Government. 
Surely this was a most distressing and 
disheartening state of things. He had 
said that the state of Ireland was irri- 
tating. That, perhaps, was the smallest 
part of the grievance; but still it. was 
irritating. In that House the debates 
were generally conducted with good 
humour, and if ever there were un- 
seemly wranglings, it always arose on 
some unfortunate Irish question. What 
could be more distressing to hon. Mem- 
bers than the necessity imposed upon 
them very few yearsago by Governments 
formed from both sides of the House, 
who thought it their duty to carry Coer- 
cion Bills, which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion? The disaffection, the hatred 
of the emigrants towards England, and 
the necessity for these perpetual Coer- 
cion Bills, warranted him in saying that 
the state of Ireland was somewhat 
alarming. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, then, 
he would say it was unsatisfactory. But 
the most extraordinary thing was that 
there should be this discontent in Ivre- 
land after all we had done for her. The 
laws were equal, as far as he was aware, 
in England and in Ireland. [‘‘ No, no !’’] 
He knew it was impossible to get at the 
truth about Ireland; but. he ;was only 
expressing his own opinion. Even the 
most discontented Irishmen would ad- 
mit that they had some. advantages 
which Englishmen did not possess. For 
instance, they had no State Church in 
Ireland. Surely everyone must. admit 
there was some advantage in that. 
[‘*No!”] At all events, hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side must be delighted 
to think there was a country in which 
Dissenters had been abolished. We all 
knew that Dissenters in this country 
were in life, to every right-minded per- 
son, a source of serious annoyance, 
and a still more serious trouble when 
they were dead. Parliament had 
given Ireland a beneficial Land. Law. 
Many hon. Members on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House admitted that the 


Trish Land Bill did.a great deal. of good. 


[‘‘No, no!”] Well, he would. try 
something else then. So. far as- he 
knew, they had a very good and efficient 
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system of education in Ireland. [‘‘No, 
no!” ] Well, then, he would pass over 
that, He believed that the taxation was 
the same in the two countries. [Sir 
Joserx M‘Kenna: No.] If the hon. 
Member for Youghal contradicted that 
statement he would retract it, because 
he ‘mew, the hon, Gentleman’s griev- 
ance, having frequently heard him des- 
cant upon it. . It was that the Irishman 
was not, allowed, through the taxation 
of whisky, to get drunk so cheap as an 
Englishman. This-he did not think was 
a very serious grievance. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Leader of this move- 
ment (Mr. Butt) would not deny that, 
with all the disaffection in Ireland, he 
believed that there existed in the House 
of Commons an earnest desire to govern 
Ireland wisely and justly. People said 
—‘‘ How ungrateful these Irish are for 
all we haye done for them.’’ The hon. 
Member. for, Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
hinted that they were rather ungrateful 
to him. For his own part, he did not 
believe in political gratitude, and he did 
not know why it should exist. Politics 
were the science of the future, and we 
must support those men out of whom we 
could get the most good, regardless of 
what they had done in the past. In 
his opinion, the great evil in all this 
Trish affair was that the {two nations 
really did, not understand each other. 
This. seemed to him to be the source of 
the evil; and, for his own part, he 
should be, prepared to take any course 


\that. was. right, however exceptional it 


might ,be, if there was any reason to 
think, it would, bring about a better un- 
derstanding, between the two nations. 
He thought, however, it was the duty of 
the, Home Rulers and their Leaders to 
do something .more than to bring for- 
ward a,Motion of this nature. They 
ought to, have been able to bring before 
the House a distinct and practical scheme 
which they were prepared to stand by 
and, to advocate, He heard his hon. 
and learned Friend. the Member for 
Limerick, when. he introduced this sub- 
ject. in 1874,,make, one of the. finest 
speeches jhe had. ever heard. in that 
House}, and, ever,and anon his hon. and 
learned Friend said—‘‘ Now I will ex- 
plain how the thing is to be worked ;” 
but. he,,sat down, without. explaining 
it at all;, and.in, perusing the speech 
the, other day he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
could only.find one sentence which was 
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at all definite on ‘that: point—namely, 
that 

“The only change’ would’ be to take from 
that Assembly some of the duties which it now 
discharged’ in reference to. Irish: business, and 
to, relegate, them to .another.”—-[3 Hansard, 
cexx,. 703.] 


But his hon. and learned Friend did not 
make it clear what those duties were; 
and this ‘was his‘difficulty. Still, the 
great fact remained, that there were in 
that House nearly 60 Members returned 
for Irish constituencies who were pledged 
to support what was called Home Rule. 
It was a curious circumstance, however, 
that of these 60 there was not one who 
could explain to the House what Home 
Rule meant. ‘But they ‘all demanded a 
Committee, and the hon. Member who 
moved {this Resolution said that if they 
got this Committee they would be able 
to explain what their scheme was. 
Therefore, he said that if there were 60 
Members unable to explain the scheme 
in the House, but able to explain it in 
Committee, this was a- strong reason for 
going into Committee.. He should be 
told that this grievance of Ireland was 
only a sentimental grievance, but half 
the grievances of mankind were senti- 
mental grievances. He did not ‘think 
the rankling feeling of hatred to the 
English Government that was so preva- 
lent} in Ireland was entirely based’ on 
reason, but still it existed. He himself 
should prefer’ a Government which pro- 
tected life and’ property and gave equal 
laws, even though it was a Government 
of the same race that half:a century ago 
had tarred and feathered his great- 
grandfather. ' He repudiated altogether 
the argument about centuries of oppres- 
sion, for that could ‘not«make the Go- 
vernment of to-day ‘better'or worse; but 
there was the fact that there’ was a 
rankling feeling in the minds: of the 
Trish people, and that fact statesmen 
must recognize. There were (a great 
many sentimental grievances.’ ‘The hon. 
and gallant’ Member for Waterford 
(Major 0’Gorman) could: give ‘an: illus- 
tration of one which afflicted him. That 
hon. and gallant'Member made a speech 
during the Recess, in the course of which 
he explained that the population of Ire- 
land was so many millions less than ‘it 
should: have’ been. ‘He ‘said that, ac- 
cording) tothe natural; rate of inerease 
in prosperous countries, it ought to have 
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which it was so many millions less ; and 
therefore, he said, it followed that Ire- 
land had two millions less population 
than an uninhabited island. Now, that 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) called a senti- 
mental. grievance. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman maintained that he was 
living in an uninhabited island ; but he 
was evidently not very discontented at 
the conclusion at which he had arrived, 
because he was called upon at the end 
of this Home Rule meeting to sing a 
song as an act of defiance to the British 
Government. They had been met to- 
night—as was the case on all Home 
Rule debates—with the great prosperity 
argument. He did not dispute that 
there had been a great increase in the 
quantity of roots and live stock in Ire- 
land during the last few years; but, in 
his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) humble opi- 
nion, pigs and potatoes would not fill the 
aching void of Irish disaffection. He 
should be told that Irishmen did not 
know what they wanted. That was 
perfectly true, also. To judge by their 
Representatives, he thought it was not 
improbable that a great many Home 
Rulers did not know what they meant 
by Home Rule. During his election he 
and his Colleague received a deputation 
of about a dozen Home Rulers, whom, 
of course, they were delighted to see— 
candidates always were delighted to re- 
ceive deputations during an election— 
and he and his Colleague asked the 
leader of the party what they meant by 
Home Rule. The leader commenced a 
speech, but before he had got very far 
he stopped short and said—‘“ In short, 
it means repeal,’’ upon which No. 10, 
who was standing at the other end of 
the. room, shouted out—‘‘It means 
nothing of the kind.”” Under these cir- 
cumstances, he and his Colleague felt 
quite free to give their votes upon this 
question as they thought fit, and the 
hon. Member for Chelsea need not fear 
that he was voting to-night under coer- 
cion of any kind. The Home Rulers, 
however, a great number of whom were 
doubtless very ignorant persons, were 
not. the only politicians who did not 
know the meaning of the phrases they 
were in the habit of using, for he found 
in looking over the evidence taken on 
the occasion of the Taunton Election 
Petition, that when the counsel asked a 
witness, who was not over bright, whe- 
ther he knew what politics meant, the 
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latter replied—‘‘ No, Sir, I don’t; but 
I have always been a Conservative.” 
But the greatest argument of all, the 
sounding and the telling argument, was 
that if they voted for this Motion, they 
would be attacking the integrity of the 
British Empire. He did not believe 
that the integrity of an Empire con- 
sisted in its acreage, or in the extent of 
its territory, or in the-number of men 
of heterogeneous views who lived under 
its rule, or in its wealth; but that it 
consisted in the union of hearts, and 
in those common interests and affections 
which bound men together in one har- 
monious whole. He believed that a 
small and contented Empire was one of 
which we might affirm the integrity, 
rather than of one, however large and 
populous, which was afflicted with the 
knawing canker of chronic disaffection. 
He wanted to know what reason there 
was why they should not yield to the 
wish of this large number of their Irish 
fellow-countrymen and allow them to 
have this Committee. He had noticed 
a slight fallacy in the able argument of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster). They were not going 
into this Committee to discuss the ground 
why Home Rule was to be given to the 
Irish people—that, of course, must be 
left to the House to determine ; but they 
wished to go into it in order to inquire 
into the grounds of the agitation which 
existed in Ireland, and whether any 
cause existed for that agitation. The 
Committee was asked for to inquire into 
the present state of Ireland, and that 
was, in his opinion, a matter in which 
inquiry might be very properly and 
usefully made. If it were appointed, 
the cleverest men in the House would 
be placed upon it. There would be the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
and all the leading Ministers who were 
disposed to do anything to conciliate the 
people of Ireland, and all his right hon. 
Friends sitting on the front Opposition 
Benches, who he was sure by this time 
must be very anxious for a job. The 
Committee would inquire into the 
grounds of this agitation, and it was 
possible that they might find that it was 
groundless. But in that case’ what 
could possibly kill Home Rule quicker 
than such a decision pronounced by such 
a Committee; what could blow up the 
delusion more thoroughly than sucha 
decision? And if,.on the other hand,.it 
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was found that it had truth, soundness, 
and vitality to support it, how could you 
better ascertain such a fact than by 
means of such a Oommittee? He hoped 
that it would be understood that he had 
been making not a Home Rule speech, 
but a speech for the Committee. He 
had made that speech with a full sense 
of the responsibility he incurred by 
uttering it, because he well knew the 
danger of holding out hopes to a nation 
that never could be fulfilled. He, how- 
ever, believed that there was nothing 
like the light of truth for dispelling and 
getting rid of political superstition and 
prejudice. Ireland, it was admitted on 
all hands, was the most puzzling ques- 
tion of polities, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted that it required investigation. 
He, for one, should vote for the inquiry 
proposed by the hon. Member, because 
he was anxious to support anything 
that gave the faintest chance of stopping 
this long and wearisome Irish contro- 
versy, and because he did not believe 
that that House would be acting un- 
worthily of itself or of the interests 
which it represented, if it decided to em- 
power some of its ablest Members, at 
the risk of its own inconvenience and 
loss of time, to inquire whetier there 
might not be some means of still further 
securing that for which they all prayed 
at the commencement of their sittings— 
namely—‘‘The public peace and the 
tranquillity of this Realm.” 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, as the Re- 
presentative of an Irish constituency, 
felt it was not only his right but his 
duty to express his opinions upon this 
question. Having referred in compli- 
mentary terms to the speech delivered 
by the hon. Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. P: J. Smyth) last Session, he said 
he entirely concurred with what had 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) this evening. 
It: was a‘ satisfaction to those on the 
Ministerial side of the House, as well as 
a large majority on the other side, to 
find that his speech was almost to the 
same effect as that delivered two years 
ago by the Leader of the Opposition— 
and to recognize this conclusion, that 
upon this subject, with regard to the 
great ‘Liberal Party, there was to be 
no compromise. This was a question 
upon which it: was necessary that all 
men, whether exalted or humble, should 
speak straightforward. He, like many 
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others, had endeavoured to grasp what 
appeared more like a phantom than a 
reality——- the meaning of the words 
“ Home Rule.” It had not been ex~ 
plained to the House by its advocates, 
and the Mover and Seconder of ‘the 
Motion wished to refer it to a Select 
Committee, because they did not know 
what it meant. The Motion was’ am- 
biguous in its terms, and when they 
considered what must necessarily flow 
from its adoption, the only interpreta- 
tion that could be put upon it was that 
it pointed to the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament as it existed in the last cen- 
tury up to 1782, which was that of a 
vassal Parliament subjected to the dicta- 
tion of the English Parliament, or as it 
existed from 1782: to the Act of Union, 
which was a Parliament with certain 
independent rights of legislation, but 
with no right to interfere in the legisla- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament. Would 
the supporters of the Motion be content 
to be excluded from the Imperial Legis- 
lature? No; they all repudiated such a 
notion. Therefore; what they ‘really 
wanted was not a restoration of any- 
thing which Ireland had ‘ever possessed. 
It was a restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment plus the right to interfere in the 
Imperial affairs of the British Parlia- 
ment. They called this Federation, 
and the case of Canada was quoted 
as a precedent. Federation did not 
proceed usually upon a pre-existing 
state of union but upon one of sepa- 
ration, and Federation was resorted: to, 
not for the purpose of separation, but 
for the consolidation an Hmpire; and 
therefore before they could come to Fede- 
ration they must go through a ‘period 
of separation, and there was’ no: prece- 
dent to be found in the case of Canada. 
With regard to Federation in America, 
he would observe that no one who had 
not been to the United States could:in 
the least degree appreciate the~ extra- 
ordinary jealousy which manifested) it- 
self in that country onthe subject of 
“State rights.” Ai little more than a 
year ago, when on’ a visit there; ‘he 
actually found that the question of State 
rights was sufficiently serious to prevent 
the Congress from giving the Union a 
better system of telegraphy by ‘buying 
up the existing lines. Then; if: there 
was an Irish Legislature distinct from 
the Imperial Legislature, what Court 
was to decide when’ there: was: anvat- 
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tempted infringement by one upon the 
rights of the other? In America there 
was a Supreme Court, which had con- 
trol over the Legislature; but how 
could a Court be established to judge 
between the Representative Assemblies of 
England and Ireland? If there was to 
be a majority of Scotch and English 
Judges would they not be charged by 
hon. Members opposite with a spirit of 
bias? The hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw), who brought for- 
ward this Motion, as a banker ought to 
know the great wealth of the farming 
population of Ireland. There had been 
a great social advancement of late years 
in the farming classes and great im- 
provement in the residences of the people 
generally. The great want of Ireland 
had been the formation of a middle class 
of farmers, corresponding to the Yeomen 
of England. During the last 25 years 
he found from the Registrar General’s 
Return that whilst farms under 15 acres 
had decreased between 1851 and 1875 
from 280,000 to 236,000, farms between 
30 and 200 acres had increased from 
139,000 to 150,000. According to the 
Census Returns for 1841 the inhabited 
houses of Ireland were divided into four 
classes, the lowest being mud cabins, 
with one room and one window. In 
1851 the two lowest classes amounted to 
677,000, and in 1871 they had dimi- 
nished to 529,000, while in the two 
higher classes there had been an in- 
crease from 868,000 to 441,000. With 
regard to the financial advantages en- 
joyed by Ireland, he found that £700,000 
a-year was devoted out of the Imperial 
Exchequer for National education as 
against a very small amount of local 
contributions. Turning to local taxa- 
tion he found that out of something over 
£38;192,000, no less than £1,410,000 was 
provided from the Imperial Exchequer. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that Ire- 
land had very much the advantage as 
compared with England and Scotland. 
The grounds on which they were asked 
to make this change rested either on 
right, expediency, or agreement. There 
was no agreement; it was not attempted 
to rest the claim on right; and the ques- 
tion of expediency, and of the necessary 
means was a most perplexing practical 
question, on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford had 
only touched. ‘They had the greatest 
reason for. satisfaction at the way in 
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which the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), representing the Liberal 
Party below the Gangway, had dealt 
with the question. He wished that the 
Members of the Liberal Party were as 
consistent outside the House as they 
were in. At every election in a large 
constituency the Liberal candidate was 
sure to be visited by a Home Rule 
deputation, which came not merely. to 
ask what his opinions were, but also, if 
they deemed it necessary, to apply pres- 
sure and coercion. We had this'system 
pursued, not so much at a General Elec- 
tion, for their machinery would not then 
avail, but at by-elections, when, forsooth! 
it was necessary to show the people of 
England that the public had not any con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government, and 
when it might be possible to obtain, as 
had been done in many instances, by a 
little leverage the United Home Rule 
vote. The hon. Member elected for Old- 
ham the other day (Mr. Hibbert): if he 
was not most grievously misrepresented, 
in one form or another, qualified it might 
be, pledged himself to vote for Home 
Rule inquiry. He was in hopes that the 
hon. Member for Oldham would have 
been in his place to-night, because he had 
written to him stating that he would ask 
whether it was true that he had entered 
into engagements on this subject. When 
we saw that a Gentleman who held a 
responsible office in the last Govern- 
ment and who probably would bea 
Member of the next Liberal Govern- 
ment took that course, could it be 
wondered at that the Members for 
large constituencies having a number 
of Irish voters who held the Home Rule 
principle were subject to this system of 
terrorism? In the letter which ap- 
peared yesterday with reference to the 
election for Salford from Mr. O’ Donnell, 
formerly returned as a Home Rule 
Member to that House, and who claimed 
to be Vice President and hon. Secretary 
of the Home Rule Confederation, we had 
this most remarkable paragraph— 

‘In any case the Irish vote is given to the 
highest bidder, unless.a special reason, such as 
the necessity of inflicting deserved punishment, 
leads us to adopt a different course.” 


He(Mr. C. Lewis) did not put any stress 
on ‘‘ the highest bidder,”’ he understood 
it meant highest in point of measures; 
but when they saw that this was part of 
a system by which outside the House 
coercion was attempted to be placed on 
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those who stood as candidates for con- 
stituencies, and when they found a sort of 
modified coercion in the House applied 
by certain Members of the Home Rule 
Party, this was a painfuland perilous part 
of the question which the House and the 
country had to deal with, looking for- 
ward to'the future. In the early part of 
the evening reference had been made to 
a speech which was delivered by the 
hon: Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
last’ Saturday evening, in which it was 
suggested that 10 Members would be 
sufficient to bring the business of the 
House ‘to’ a dead-lock, and for the ac- 
complishment of that object in an indi- 
rect way——— 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I rise to 
Order, Sir. Is the hon. Member entitled 
to allude to a speech made by the hon. 
Member for Meath outside the House, 
which the hon. Member has stated was 
not correctly reported ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is simply quoting a speech which he has 
read of the hon: Member for Meath. 
He is perfectly in Order. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he had 
merely mentioned the speech for the 

urpose of giving the hon. Member for 

eath an opportunity of repudiating 
the report!) ‘He wished to call atten- 
tion ‘to the great difference between 
the way’ in which the question was 
treated’ in the House and outside the 
House. ‘The great danger of the future 
was not inside the House, but arose from 
the fact that men might beinduced to take 
pledges'which might afterwards have an 
injurious effect. In the elections at Man- 
chester and Salford a lesson was read to 
both sides/’ The defeated Conservative 
candidate at Manchester justly received 
the due reward of his deeds in promising 
to support the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite ; and he believed that a 
similar promise defeated the Liberal 
candidate at/Salford.. But if these elev- 
tions taught gentlemen seeking to enter 
the House to have the same manliness, 
candour, and eourage as their leaders, 
these discussions would not be thrown 
away, while their own sad political ex- 
perience might not be lost on the candi- 
dates themselves. 

Mr. BUTT said, that at that late 
hour of the night he would endeavour 
to-economize the little time he would 
occupy by avoiding a great many of the 
topics that had. been introduced into 
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this discussion. He should not diseuss 
with the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. ©. Lewis) whether it was. ‘‘ter- 
rorism ”’ in any number of ¢onstituents 
in a borough or eity to try and induce.a 
candidate to support any measure which 
they might think for their good. He 
should not discuss the right of the hon. 
Member to interrogate the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) as to pledges 
he had given; but he thought the hon. 
Member (Mr.C. Lewis) oughtto be alittle 
cautious, from his past experience in 
putting questions of this kind, and the 
House a little cautious with following 
his guidance... He could only complain 
that it was to be regretted English Gen- 
tlemen did not inform themselves suffi- 
ciently of Irish, history; and he could 
have wished that the hon. Member for 
Londonderry had taken pains to inform 
himself on the past history.of the Irish 
Parliament before he. addressed.. the 
House on the subject, for more confused 
ideas than those which the hon, Member 
for Londonderry had on, the subject: he 
had never before had any conception of. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry ap- 
peared to think that the: Irish Parlia- 
ment had nothing to do with foreign 
affairs. There was a sense in which it 
had not, and there was another; sense 
in which it had. War was. declared 
upon the advice of the English Ministry, 
responsible only to the' English Parlia- 
ment, and the moment war was declared 
Ireland was at war}, but it rested with 
the English Parliament to give sup- 
plies and it rested with the Irish Parlia- 
ment to give supplies also, and some of 
the greatest discussions took place -on 
the question of the French War. Did 
the hon. Member mean to say that the 
Imperial. Parliament. should »have no 
power of levying taxation on Ireland ? 
Let him offer to exempt Ireland from 
all taxation, and. he would accept it. 
But he thought that would be unfor- 
tunate for the stability of the Empire. 
That was the reason why he proposed 
Federation, which, perhaps, was a slight 
misnomer. He was the author of this 
Resolution proposing a Committee. : It 
was identical with the: words of: the 
Resolution which he himself. proposed 
last year; but he was very glad to 
transfer it to the care of the hon. Mem- 
ber mo. Cork (Mr. Shaw), andthe House 
wo ee that the proposal /had not 
sallered uodler the, advocacy of ‘his hon. 
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Friend. But he wished to explain clearly 
what would, in his opinion, be the effect 
of it. Heasked the House to remember 
the undoubted facts with which they had 
to deal. For the first time since the 
Union a large majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers had been returned pledged to seek 
an alteration in the arrangements of the 
Union. That never occurred till the 
General Election of 1874. Was there 
nothing to excite the attention of the 
House in the fact that a large majority 
of the Members for Ireland now asked 
an alteration in the arrangements of the 
Union? In 1874 he brought forward a 
distinct Motion that the House should 
resolve itself into Committee to consider 
these arrangements, with two conse- 
quent Resolutions ; andif he had carried 
them his next step would have been to 
embody them in a Bill. He was told 
there were many among them seeking 
separation, while others would be satis- 
fied with a Grand Jury Parliament, and 
others. demanded ulterior measures. 
Was it not a subject to be inquired into 
whether this was a real demand for 
self-government or veiled rebellion ? 
The first thing it was proposed to in- 
quire into was the nature of the demand 
for Home Rule. If separation was sus- 
pected, he might be called before the 
Committee and cross-examined. What 
was the next thing he wished them to 
inquire into? The extent of the demand. 
Suppose there was an immense majority 
—not a small discontented Party ; was 
that nothing to inquire into? These 
were the subjects of inquiry. He did 
not propose to send the question of 
Home Rule before: a Committee; but 
there were facts which he thought the 
House ought to know, and which could 
be authoritatively elicited by the Select 
Committee. That was the object of the 
proposal of the Committee. He did not 
wonder that some of his Friends who 
were opposed to Home Rule should ob- 
ject: to the Committee. It was exactly 
such a Committee that in 1825 carried 
Catholic Emancipation against the strong 
prejudices of the House, because that 
Oommittee, entering on inquiry, pro- 
duced evidence to bring conviction to the 
strong opponents of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Was there anything dangerous 
to the integrity of the Empire in the in- 
quiry? If the inquiry was groundless 
and unnecessary, the Committee would 
report. If the demand meant separa- 
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tion, the Committee would report. If 
it was not supported by the people of 
Ireland, the Committee would report. 
Was there nothing unsatisfactory in this 
—that a large majority of the Irish 
Members demanded an alteration in the 
arrangements made at the Union? Three 
elections had been held in Ireland, each 
seat having been occupied by a gentle- 
man who would not vote for Home Rule. 
There was the county of Leitrim, where 
a Home Ruler was returned. There 
was the county of Sligo; the hon. Mem- 
ber who seconded the Resolution (Mr. 
King-Harman) was returned. There 
was the county of Waterford, where a 
strong majority of 5 to 1 voted for Home 
Rule against all the influence of money 
and territorial power. If Home Rule 
was a delusion, there was nothing so 
likely to put it down as inquiry. He 
did not think, speaking of himself, that 
he had been fairly dealt with in this 
matter. He had been challenged as to 
why he had not brought in a Billon the 
subject. He admitted that he had not 
drawn up a Home Rule Bill, and in re- 
ference to the question being dealt with 
by a Resolution, he would point to the 
precedent set by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), who, when he moved his 
Resolution as to the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and was taunted with 
not bringing in a Bill, said it was his 
duty to affirm principles, and if they 
were adopted it was for the Government 
to embody them in a Bill. He saw no 
difficulty in defining Home Rule, and 
he could not conceive that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had care- 
fully read the Declaration to which he 
had alluded. He had already read it 
in the House, but had not brought it 
with him now, not expecting any ques- 
tion to arise concerning it. However, 
he ought to know it by heart; and it 
said they wanted an Irish Parliament to 
determine all questions relating to the 
internal affairs of Ireland, leaving to 
the Imperial Parliament, as at present 
constituted, all Imperial matters, all Im- 
perial taxation, everything relating to 
questions of peace or war, and the 
foreign relations of the country. If hon. 
Members did not understand the ques- 
tion in that light, he would ask did they 
understand it the other day when they 
were asking for autonomy for the Bul- 
garian Provinces? Did they understand 
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it when they gave Canada Home Rule, 
and by doing so converted a most dis- 
loyal province into one of the most loyal 
portions of Her Majesty’s dominions? 
Let them give Ireland the same control 
over Irish matters that Canada possessed 
over her affairs, and the Irish people 
would: ask no more. But there was 
this difference between Canada and Ire- 
land—the English Government did not 
tax Canada, and it was not intended 
that they should give up the taxation of 
Ireland. It would be a misfortune if 
they: did so, as far.as Imperial taxes 
went, and where this Imperial taxation 
was imposed. Ireland, which had spent 
so much blood and treasure in the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of the Im- 
perial territory, was entitled to a share 
in the representation by which that 
taxation was levied. Consequently, Ire- 
land could claim representation in the 
House, while Canada could not. Well, 
was:he to be told that English states- 
manship had fallen so low that all the 
wise men in the Oabinet could not con- 
struct a plan for giving Ireland with 
safety and advantage the same rights as 
Canada now enjoyed without the slight- 
est prospect of endangering th» Empire ? 
He utterly denied the imputation, and 
would state his belief that the day would 
come, no matter what Resolution the 
House might pass in the meantime, when 
the prejudice against Home Rule would 
vanish as'many other prejudices quite 
as thoroughly grounded had already done. 
He denied the imputation that he had 
not placed a distinct plan before the 
country, and claimed the right to assert a 
principle without committing himself to 
every detail about which there might be 
difference of opinion. One of the de- 
tails that would be discussed on the 
second reading of a Bill would be whe- 
ther the Post Office in Ireland was to be 
Imperial or Irish, and a great deal could 
be said on both sides; but, assert the 
broad principle, andthen five menon each 
side of the question would have no diffi- 
culty in determining what ought to be 
open questions for the consideration of 
Parliament. Even a dependent Parlia- 
ment, whose province would be deter- 
mined by the Imperial Parliament, 
would be an immense step for Ireland; 
but these were questions that might be 
hereafter discussed. He had fairly met 
the question as to what they wanted. 
Education they must have, and their 
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own prisons they must have, unless the 
Government chose to have some merely 
for State purposes. They must make 
their own Grand Jury laws, and they 
must determine the franchise for their 
own Parliament, though not for the Im- 
perial Parliament. There was no diffi- 
culty in drawing a line of demarcation 
for an Irish Parliament administering 
Irish affairs. There might be safe- 
guards and checks; but these were 
matters to be considered and no new 
principle ought to be burdened with all 
the details that could arise. A great 
many checks might be suggested for 
making the plan more safe for the 
united Empire; but any plan would 
trench on Irish independence.and rights. 
He was much struck by one argument 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), in 
a speech the conciliatory tone of which 
would do a great deal of good in Ire- 
land — more good than many other 
speeches and many newspaper articles. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
English Members were always glad to 
take the advice of Irish Members on Irish 
affairs. He had a little book which con- 
taineda record of the advice given by Irish 
Members last Session. On the Ist of 
March, 1876, the Irish Members recom- 
mended that the Irish Municipal Fran- 
chise should be assimilated to that of 
England—at least 41 Members did so, 16 
dissenting ; and yet the Irish majority 
was overriden by a majority of 26 Eng- 
lish Members. Heasked the right hon. 
Member for Bradford whether that was 
one of the occasions on which the advice 
of Irish Members ought to have been 
accepted? [Mr. W. E. Forster: I am 
sorry I was not here to support the 
Bill.] He (Mr. Butt) was sorry for it; 
but it did not alter the fact. The ‘* dis- 
integration” of the Empire had been 
referred to? It was a word that alarmed 
English Members whenever it was used ; 
but it required at least as much expla- 
nation as Home Rule. In addition to 
the assimilation of the municipal fran- 
chise of Ireland to that of England, 
there was the question ‘of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. There again the 
Irish Members by a very large majority 
a—majority of 2 to 1—gave advice which 
was overruled by the English and Scotch 
Members. He should like to ask his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford to mention one occasion, | except 
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that endless Sunday Closing Bill, on 
which since Parliament had met the 


English Members had certainly taken 
the advice of the Irish Representatives. 
Their complaint was that Parliament 
had done nothing for Ireland. What 
measures had been passed for Ireland? 
The present Government had been three 
years in Office, and he said unhesitatingly 
that there had never been a Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland more anxious to do what 
was right, more desirous to serve Ire- 
land, or more indefatigable in his devo- 
tion to Irish interests, than the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). But what were the fruits of all 
his industry and all his exertions? The 
Coercion Bill. The unruly waters of 
the Shannon still flowed beyond their 
natural boundaries, the fisheries were 
still neglected, and the Judicature Bill 
and the Grand Jury Bill had not been 
passed. Those were the things of which 
Irish Members complained. He re- 
membered when a collegian listening 
to a speech made by a leader of the 
Conservatives of that day. He said— 
“We have no Government for Ireland. 
There is a Government for British in- 
terests; but Ireland is regarded as a 
mere Province.”” That complaint was 
just as true now as it was then. [‘‘No! a 
Well, what had they done for Ireland 

For three years Irish Members had been 
trying to gain the miserable justice of 
the assimilation of the corporate fran- 
chise and the town franchise with that 
of England. Why had it not been done? 
Four years ago the then Prime Minister 
declared that the question of University 
Education was in the worst possible 
state. Had anything been done, or even 
proposed, that was likely to give satis- 
faction to the Irish people? If there 
had been a Home Rule Parliament sit- 
ting in Dublin with its Protestant House 
of Lords, and under the control of the 
British Sovereign, the Irish University 
Question would have been settled by 
this time. The Land Question, too, 
would have been much more satisfac- 
torily sattled by a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment—and it could not be settled with- 
out the consent of the Irish landowners 
than by the Irish Land Act. He put 
it to the conseience of every Member of 
that House, whether he believed in his 
heart that this House of Commons ever 
did or ever could discharge the duties 
that a Representative Assembly ought 
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to discharge for Ireland. [‘‘Yes.””] He 





did not think there was one. Repre- 
sentative Government consisted in a 
Minister living amongst the people who 
were governed. Could the House, how- 
ever well it might be disposed, carry out 
the functions of Representative Govern- 
ment for the Irish people? There was 
no such thing as Representative Parlia- 
mentary Government’ in its true and 
proper sense in Ireland. The House 
discharged that duty for England, but 
not for Ireland; and did the House be- 
lieve that the Irish people ever would or 
ought to be satisfied with such a state of 
things? Parliament might, however, 
attain the desired end by giving Ireland 
a Parliament for local affairs. How 
could Irishmen feel self-respect and dis- 
charge the duties of self-government 
when every ambition of an Irishman 
was turned to that House? He would 
ask them in fairness whether there was 
even a fair chance for their ambition in 
that House? He did not deny—he 
should be ungrateful if he did—that 
however unpopular the views which an 
Irish Member might urge, still, if they 
were spoken with moderation and good 
sense they would be listened to by that 
House. But in England the way in 
which men rose to high office was by 
first filling the subordinate offices. In 
England Ministers presided over the 
Boards of Education, Works, the Privy 
Council, and Local Government. In 
Ireland those duties were administered 
by Boards, and no Parliamentary Mini- 
ster presided over one of them. Why 
should not those Boards be presided 
over as in England by a responsible 
Minister? But if these measures were 
adopted, and the Boards established, 
what would be the result? They might 
hope to destroy the intense passion of 
the people of Ireland for self-govern- 
ment. He did not think they would; 
for his belief was that the additional 
love for it experience would give them 
of the blessing of constitutional Govern- 
ment would make them more and more 
anxious to see that blessing crowned by 
the only measure which could give per- 
petuity to it. But if the boon that was 
asked for were freely granted—if the 
demand of the Irish people were wisely 
and well responded to, how different 
would the future be from the past, when 
the ancestors of those whom he addressed 
were forced to appeal in a time of terror 
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to the Irish Parliament in 1782. He 
believed that if the Federal system were 
established its benefits would be far 
greater if England and Ireland were 
associated together in bonds of amity 
and good will. But it had been said 
that certain measures could be passed 
for facilitating the passing of Irish mea- 
sures, and three were specially men- 
tioned, the establishment of County 
Boards being the last. Well, had one 
syllable been uttered which could lead 
any hon. Member to believe that any 
one of those measures would be opposed 
by the Irish Members? Let them or 
any one of them be brought forward and 
they would be fairly considered; but if 
they had been spoken of as they had 
been for years, and nothing had been 
done, could it be said that Ireland had 
been fairly treated? He had avoided 
topics of irritation, but others had al- 
luded to one such topic, contained in a 
letter in the papers. He was not going 
to condemn or defend that letter, for the 
best of all reasons—perhaps he ought to 
be ashamed to say it—he had not read it. 
For himself, he could only say he would 
not support any man who would bring 
undue pressure to bear upon candidates 
or voters. The Home Rulers did not do 
so. Did not the supporters of the Per- 
missive Bill seek pledges from candi- 
dates? Was it not done by those who 
wished for liberty to marry their de- 
ceased wife’s sister? There was no form 
of crotchet which had been introduced into 
that House whose votaries did not do the 
same thing, and it was idle to speak of 
it as terrorism. He could not help 
thinking that hon. Gentlemen who raised 
that charge would have shown more real 
courage by treating the matter with 
contempt. The present was a great 
question, and was not to be settled by 
such miserable suggestions as these. 
No consideration had been urged—no 
argument advanced derived from that or 
any other source, which should induce 
the House to resist a demand which had 
its origin in the honest convictions of the 
Irish people. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, it was his duty, on behalf of the 
Government, for the third time to give 
a decided negative to the proposition 
before the House. The Government 
were not prepared to abide by the deci- 
sion of a Committee upon this question, 
if it should chance to be in favour of the 
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views of the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down; and they could 
not admit the propriety of an inquiry 
by a Committee of that House into the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
He had listened with attention to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Resolution (Mr. Shaw). That speech 
had been praised by several hon. Mem- 
bers opposite; but, to his mind, its 
ability had been chiefly shown by the 
singular haziness of its arguments, and 
by the extreme cleverness with which 
it avoided the real issue before the House. 
The hon. Member asked for inquiry, 
but he gave no reasons for the inquiry 
he asked for. From the hon. Gentle- 
man’s point of view an inquiry could 
not be necessary, for he and those who 
thought with him had voted for a direct 
Resolution on the question which was 
really before the House. An inquiry 
was not required to elicit information 
on the subject. Full information had 
already been given in the course of the 
debates which had arisen. Nor was it 
necessary, as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), to expose the singular delusion 
which prevailed in Ireland; for that 
delusion had been exposed by the rea- 
sons and arguments advanced in former 
discussions. The real reason for the 
Motion for an inquiry was the hope that 
a fictitious number of supporters might 
thus be apparently secured for the ques- 
tion which lay behind the Motion. No- 
thing was more sure than this — that 
the success of the Motion for inquiry 
would be taken as the success of Home 
Rule, and no Member who sat in that 
House could be so short-sighted as to 
suppose that his vote would not be re- 
garded in that sense. Well, then, as to 
the real question, he would say, in spite 
of what had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), 
that they had not yet been told what 
Home Rule really meant. The hon. 
Member for Cork asked for a Committee 
in order that those who wished it should 
produce a scheme of Home Rule. Why 
was it not possible to produce that 
scheme in the shape of a Bill which 
could be laid on the Table of the House? 
Nearly every other possible subject re- 
lating to Ireland had been made the 
subject of a Bill by hon. Members oppo- 
site within the last three years, and it 
was strange that this, which they con- 
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sidered the most important of all, should 
be the only one of which the plan was 
concealed. If the Federation of the 
Canadian Dominion was the model which 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick proposed for imitation, there could 
be no difficulty in propounding the copy 
in a Bill, as the original scheme was 
propounded by the authors of the Fede- 
ration, who were, he believed, the last 
Conservative Government. He thought 
he had some ground for complaining of 
the course which had been taken by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick. 
On the first occasion, when he brought 
the question before the House, the hon. 
and learned Member told the House 
that he believed his duty was to put 
them, as far as possible, in possession of 
the fullest and most complete informa- 
tion as to the new arrangement he 
should propose in place of that which 
still existed. And now he fulfilled his 
promise by referring the House to the 
resolutions passed at the first Home Rule 
meeting held in Dublin in the autumn 
of 1873. Ifhe was contented to adopt 
those resolutions as a sufficiently definite 
expression of his views, why did he not 
lay the resolutions on the Table of the 
House, in order that a fair and decisive 
consideration might be given to them. 
If, as the hon. Member for Cork said, 
the question was a practical one, why 
did not he and his Friends’ formulate 
their views in a Bill which he would ven- 
ture, in the name of all Parties, to say 
would receive attentive and patient con- 
sideration. If the House had not re- 
ceived information as to what Home 
Rule was, at least they had learnt what 
it was not. In the first instance, the 
suggestion that it meant separation had 
been repudiated alike by the Seconder 
of the Resolution and by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick. It was 
not Repeal, although the hon. and 
learned Member spoke with more 
hesitation about that. It might be 
assumed, however, that in the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Member, and of 
a considerable number of his supporters, 
Home Rule did not mean a repeal of 
the Union. 

Mr. BUTT wished to explain that in 
his view, although it would not involve 
Repeal of the Union, it would involve a 
re-arrangement on a different basis from 
that which existed before the Act was 
passed. 
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Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Precisely, but while the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick would substitute 
for the existing arrangement something 
different from that which obtained before 
the Act of Union, many of his Supporters 
would substitute nothing at all. It was 
somewhat singular that the repudiation 
of a desire for Repeal by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. King-Harman) was 
coldly received by the Home Rulers who 
sat on the benches below the Gangway 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
Home Rule was not, it appeared, a 
proposal to place Ireland in the posi- 
tion with regard to England that was 
occupied by one of our Colonies. Nor 
was it, on the other hand, a mere em- 
powering of certain local and muni- 
cipal authorities in Ireland to pass Gas 
and Water Bills, under the general 
control of the Imperial Parliament. 
That ‘had been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), not as a solution of 
the question before the House so much 
as a possible amendment of the law. 
There was much to be said in favour of 
propositions of that nature; but the 
question now before them was one of a 
very different kind. There was one 
expression in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, which 
might, to some extent, guide the House 
to a definition of Home Rule—it was a 
Federation, similar, not to that of Austro- 
Hungary or the United States, but to 
that of the Dominion of Canada. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
said—‘‘ Give us over Irish matters the 
same control as Canada has over Cana- 
dian affairs, and I claim no more.” 
But what was the position of the Fede- 
ration of the Dominion of Canada? 
The Dominion of Canada, as every- 
body knew, was formed by a Federa- 
tion of separate Colonies, separated 
by distances of hundreds of miles, va- 
rying in interests, inhabited by races 
perhaps even more different in religion 
and history than those which inhabited 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Nor 
should it ever be forgotten that this 
Federation, like nearly all others, was 
an union of separate Colonies for the 
purposes of a closer union, and not a 
separation of an existing union for 
the purposes of a future Confedera- 
tion. And what were the powers re- 
served by the terms of Confederation to 
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the respective provinces? He ventured 
to say that all the real powers were de- 
fined by the Act of Federation to be 
vested in the Dominion Government, 
and that only the least important local 
matters—such as municipal powers and 
local taxation—were left to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick had told the House that it 
was essential that the Education and 
Land Questions should be among the 
subjects which would have to be de- 
cided by a future Irish Parliament. He 
hinted also that ‘the Post Office might 
form a subject for considerable discus- 
sion. Now, the Post Office was a matter 
which, in his opinion, under no really 
practical system of Federation could be 
left to a Provincial Parliament. But in 
Canada questions relating to land and 
education were not left entirely under 
the control of Provincial Legislatures. 
Those Legislatures might make, no 
doubt, certain changes with respect to 
both those questions; but they could 
only introduce them—at any rate with 
respect to education—subject to certain 
provisions with regard to the rights of 
minorities, carefully laid down in the 
Act of Federation. More than that, all 
the Acts of Provincial Parliaments in 
those matters were subject to confirma- 
tion or veto by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. He would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether that was a 
state of things which he would like to 
see established in Ireland? Would he 
be satisfied that all legislation on these 
subjects in the Irish Parliament should 
be subject to certain provisions laid down 
by that House securing the rights of mino- 
rities in the matter of education; and, 
above all, that the legislation of the 
Trish Parliament in these matters should 
be liable to the veto of the Imperial 
Government? But if that would not 
content the hon. and learned Member— 
and it required very little consideration 
to enable the House to see that it would 
not content, at least, his Supporters— 
what would be the position of the Irish 
Parliament with free power to decide all 
questions relating to land and education 
in the country ? Those, he thought, who 
were in favour of the idea of Home 
Rule had been led to support it mainly 
by the notion that their peculiar 
views as to the Land Question or 
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a Home Rule Parliament; and if a 
Home Rule Parliament should not com- 
ply with them, either of its own Motion 
or because of the veto of the Imperial 
Parliament, they certainly would not 
be satisfied with that Home Rule for 
which they now contended. But if the 
proposed Irish Legislature did carry out 
their views, he could only say we should 
find ourselves in the situation of having 
an Assembly in Ireland acting upon 
principles to which in this country we 
entirely and completely objected ; and, 
more than that, principles which, in 
the case of education, would be re- 
ceived by ‘nearly the whole of Ul- 
ster in the manner described in the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston). As to 
property in land, was it not too probable 
that this would be dealt with so as to 
insure grievous loss, not only to persons 
residing in Ireland, but to a large num- 
ber of mortgagees and landowners, in 
England, Scotland, and elsewhere, inte- 
rested in Irish landed property. The 
questions to which he referred were, he 
thought, surrounded by the difficulties 
which he had mentioned ; but would the 
Irish Parliament content itself if it were 
confined to internal questions of the 
kind? Would there be no danger of 
collision between a local Parliament of 
that nature and the Imperial Parliament 
on questions of trade, taxation for Im- 
perial purposes, and, above all, on ques- 
tions relating to foreign affairs? Only 
lately in the Corporation of the City of 
Dublin some little time was diverted 
from municipal matters to an important 
subject now being discussed in Italy— 
namely, the Clerical Abuses Bill, and 
the Corporation had, he believed, passed 
a resolution for presentation to that 
House or to the Government, expressing 
it to be their opinion that it was desir- 
able to interfere in a certain direction. 
Now, if that was done by a municipal 
body in Ireland, did not the House 
think that a local Parliament might 
not improbably throw the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of the foreign policy 
of the country? It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the dangers which 
might flow from that source. But if 
it were possible to confine the Irish 
Parliament to its proper work, what 
would be the position of those who 
were anxious to maintain the settlement 
arrived at in accordance with the views 
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of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick? He could imagine the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick sit- 
ting in the Irish Parliament as the Re- 
ose yes of the Local Government of 
reland. He could imagine him met by 
& pugnacious opposition headed, per- 
haps, by the hon. Members for Meath 
and Cavan (Messrs. Parnell and Biggar), 
and composed of those who might not 
be over appreciative of the benefits of 
Constitutional institutions; who might 
not be invariably courteous or considerate 
in the tone or manner in which they 
addressed their fellow-Representatives ; 
and who might care but little for the 
credit of the Assembly to which they 
belonged. He could imagine the diffi- 
culties in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick might then find 
himself involved. An agitation would 
be commenced for a bolder or more 
national policy than that adopted by the 
hon. and learned Member: a Party of 
action would be ‘formed, and the hon. 
and learned Member might, in the end, 
have to come down to the Irish Parlia- 
ment to propose those Coercion Laws 
which he denounced with such effect in 
the House of Commons. They were 
told that the material prosperity of Ire- 
land suffered under the rule of the Im- 
perial Parliament. He would not go 
into statistics on that subject at that 
advanced hour; but he ventured to say 
that of all exaggerated statements, and 
there were many, which had been made 
on the question of Home Rule, none 
had been greater than those which com- 
plained of the material losses of Ireland. 
He could quote half-a-dozen speeches 
delivered not so much to that House as 
to the Irish constituencies, proving that 
Ireland had less than no population at 
all, and less than no means to support 
it. No exaggerations of that sort, in 
fact, appeared too great for some per- 
sons. But yet it was a curious fact, and 
one worthy the attention of the House, 
that while the whole of Ireland in those . 
matters was under the same law, the 
most prosperous Province — namely, 
Ulster—was directly opposed to Home 
Rule—that Ulster, which was best able 
to manage its own affairs, showed abso- 
lutely no desire for this great Consti- 
tutional change. [‘‘Hear!”] It was 
true that under the Union the popula- 
tion of Ireland had diminished; but 
it was also true that under the Union 
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the population had most largely in- 
creased. It was curious that since the 
accession to office of the present Go- 
vernment emigration from Ireland had 
steadily diminished. [Jronical cheers. ] 
He took no credit to the Government 
for that: it was a matter over which 
the action of the Government had as 
little control as over a good many others 
with respect to which they were con- 
tinually blamed. But he was glad to 
know that there had been this diminu- 
tion; and he was still more glad to 
know that those who did not emigrate, 
but remained behind in Ireland, were 
infinitely better off than the population 
of 20 or 30 yearsago. He could tell any 
hon. Members who doubted his statement 
as to the diminution of emigration, that 
during the last year there had been a de- 
crease of 14,000 emigrants from Ireland 
compared with the year before, and that 
the emigration from Ireland to America 
during that year was absolutely less 
numerically than the emigration from 
Ireland to England and Scotland, so 
much so indeed that, looking to the sin- 
gular position of trade in the United 
States and the number of persons who 
returned to Ireland, it was questionable 
whether at the present moment there 
was any emigration from Ireland to the 
United States at all. Well, not only had 
emigration diminished, but he ventured to 
add that during the last few years, at any 
rate, Ireland had been comparatively 
more prosperous than England or, per- 
haps, than Scotland. Since 1841 the ship- 
ping of Ireland had increased noless than 
150 per cent; exports and imports had 
largely increased. Since 1868 railway 
property in Ireland had increased by 
£5,500,000, or 50 per cent; while the 
English railways, he fancied had been 
almost at a standstill. The banks were 
prosperous, the deposits in them had 
Reais increased, the rents of the land- 
lords had been better paid, and he be- 
lieved that, asa rule, Irish landlords were 
now in receipt of higher net rents from 
their property than English or Scotch 
landlords. In England the farmers were 
almost invariably debtors to the banks; 
in Ireland the farmer was the bank’s 
creditor. He did not believe there was 
a single class of society in Ireland which, 
during the last few years, had not im- 
proved to a greater proportionate extent 
than the same class in England. Let 
anyone but visit the cities of Dublin, 
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Cork, and Waterford. Let him com- 
pare the trade and commerce of those 
cities with what he might have seen 
of them only five years ago. If Lime- 
rick was backward, whose fault was 
that? If Ireland was not rich in mine- 
ral wealth, was that the fault of the Im- 
perial Parliament or Government? If 
manufactures did not prosper in Ireland 
as well as in this country, was it not the 
fact that no capital was more susceptible 
to a feeling of insecurity than the capital 
invested in machinery? And as long as 
agitation against the rights of property 
or against peace and good ordercontinued 
capital would be shy of investment in 
Ireland. He said that if any Irish 
Member, no matter what might be his 
preconceived opinions, would but fairly 
look at the figures and facts of tlie case, 
he would admit that Ireland could not 
reasonably blame either the laws or 
their administration for any want of 
material prosperity. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick said there 
was no real Constitutional government in 
Ireland, and that sentiment was repeated 
by the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Blennerhassett), who had spoken of the 
antagonism between the officials and the 
people. Well, the only antagonism 
between the officials and the people 
which came under his own notice was 
this—that nearly all the people of Ire- 
land wanted to be officials: and those 
who failed in their desire sometimes 
regarded with antagonistic feelings the 
comparative few who were fortunate 
enough to succeed. But Ireland had 
as constitutional a Government as any 
part of the United Kingdom. Then 
the hon. and learned Member asserted 
that Ireland was kept down by an army 
of occupation—the Constabulary Force. 
Now, he supposed that nearly every man 
in that Force was as much an Irishman 
as the hon. and learned Member himself ; 
and did the hon. and learned Member 
complain that peace and order were pre- 
served in Ireland by a Force recruited 
from the people themselves? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said there was 
no Parliamentary Government in Ire- 
land. Why, Ireland was more fully 
represented in that House, looking at 
its present wealth and population, than 
either England or Scotland. Irish ques- 
tions were fully and fairly discussed, and 
with a patience not always shown to ques- 
tions affecting either England and Scot- 
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land; and the House decided with proper 
consideration upon every Irish question 
brought before it. But then they were 
told, with some friendly compliments to 
himself, that all the present Government 
had done was to enforce on Ireland a 
coercion law. Never was a statement 
more unfair than that. What law did 
the present Government find in force in 
Ireland when they took office which had 
been imposed before that time by Par- 
liament for good and sufficient reasons ? 
Why, they found that the Press was not 
free; that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
practically suspended in three counties 
of Ireland; that in several counties per- 
sons abroad after dark, and strangers 
who could not give an account of them- 
selves, might be arrested and impri- 
soned for a considerable time; that 
liberty of search for arms was granted 
to every constable in the Force by day 
or by night in every house. Why, all 


those things were now practically gone. 
He did not take credit to the Govern- 
ment for that. They were gone, because 
the condition of the country had made 
it no longer necessary to continue them. 
But as they were gone, and gone mainly 


because the Government, in passing the 
Act to which the hon. and learned 
Member had referred, did not ask Par- 
liament to renew them, it was scarcely 
fair for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to charge the Government with 
only having passed a coercion Act for 
Ireland. Again, we were told by the 
hon. and learned Member that we had 
failed to relieve the floods in the Shan- 
non. That was a fact, but whose fault 
was it? On the proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, this House voted 
£150,000 towards the drainage of the 
Shannon—a sum which he would ven- 
ture to say it would not have voted for 
any river in England or Scotland. Why 
had not the Act been carried into effect ? 
Because the persons most interested— 
the landlords and others resident in the 
district—declined to tax themselves. 
Then it had been said that we had done 
nothing for the Irish fisheries. But no 
Government could teach Irishmen to 
catch the fish that swarmed on their 
coasts. We were told also that we had 
not passed a Grand Jury Bill for Ire- 
land. Had a County Boards Bill been 

assed for England? He stated to the 

ouse on a previous occasion, and he 
was willing to repeat the statement now, 
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that it was hisintention when the proper 
time arrived to deal with Ireland, look- 
ing to the different circumstances of the 
country, precisely in the same spirit as 
England. But, it was said, the House 
of Commons had passed no Irish Uni- 
versity Education Bill. Who had una- 
nimously opposed the University Edu- 
cation Bill of the late Government but 
the Irish Members themselves. Then 
it was a great grievance that the Irish 
municipal franchise had not been dealt 
with. It was true that last Session, at 
his suggestion, this House rejected a 
Bill on the subject, proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Waterford 
(Major O’Gorman). But why? Be- 
cause he ventured to point out that not 
merely the municipal franchise required 
to be considered, but also the whole 
system of local government and taxation 
of towns in Ireland. The House ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
subject, and no one could deny that the 
evidence taken before that Committee 
and before the Commissioners who had 
held local investigations amply jus- 
tified the House in deciding to deal 
with that question as a whole rather 
than in the partial way proposed. Then 
it was said that the Borough Franchise 
had not been lowered to the same point 
as in England. But was it the first 
time that Parliament had declined to deal 
with the Parliamentary Franchise apart 
from the more important question of 
the Distribution of Seats? He could go 
through a list of other measures to which 
hon. Members had referred, and to which 
he might give asimilar reply. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had 
told the House that if we passed a 
Municipal Franchise Bill and a Borough 
Franchise Bill, Ireland would be con- 
tent and would not ask for Home Rule. 
But we knew that this demand would 
continue to be made until the Irish 
people had discovered it to be futile; 
and therefore it was more incumbent 
than it had ever been before that those 
who could speak with authority in this 
House should meet the demand with a 
firm and decided negative in whatever 
shape itshould be proposed. The noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington), 
when this question was first submitted 
to Parliament, had spoken in very clear 
language as the Leader of the Party 
opposite, and for a time had quenched 
the hopes of the supporters of the Motion. 
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But they had gained courage since, 
probably on account of certain circum- 
stances which had been already alluded 
to in this debate, and for which he would 
not hold the noble Lord responsible. 
No one, in fact, would hold him respon- 
sible for foolish pledges given by indi- 
vidual Members of the Liberal Party, 
any more than the Leader on the other 
side could be held to incur a similar 
responsibility. But there were circum- 
stances connected with this matter which, 
he thought, called for some remark from 
the noble Lord, seeing that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), with all his ability, 
all his eloquence, and all his authority, 
was not the Leader of the Liberal Party. 
He would venture to say that when an 
hon. Member in the position of the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had 
pronounced what he would call that 
shameful Shibboleth, and when the de- 
feated candidate at a recent election, who 
had taken the same pledge, yet received 
the hearty support of those two distin- 
guished Members of the great Party op- 
posite, whose special function it seemed 
to be to write good characters for Libe- 
ral candidates out-of-place, the time 
was arrived when the Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition should give a clear 
and certain sound. Hon. Members from 
Ireland were always very apt to take 
to themselves the possession of the 
virtue of patriotism. He would ask 
them to believe that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen had some share in that vir- 
ture and some feelings of the same kind. 
If the patriotism of Irish Members im- 
pelled ,them to support Home Rule, he 
would tell them that our own national 
feeling was equally strong, and was ac- 
companied by the conviction that to 
accede to their demands would be to 
weaken, if not to destroy, the unity and 
strength of the Kingdom, and that ata 
time when more than ever it was neces- 
sary to consolidate it. Some Irishmen 
might hope to take advantage of the 
struggles of English political Parties; but 
he believed that whatever might be the 
differences of English Conservatives or 
Liberals upon minor points, all would 
join in the common purpose of resisting 
for ever the bribe offered by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, and in 
maintaining, at any cost, the Constitu- 
gion of the United Kingdom and the 
ntegrity of the Empire. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure the 
House will allow me to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to what letter of mine he refers 
as having been written in support of the 
candidature of Mr. Kay. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Ihave it in my pocket, and in a few 
minutes I will find it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There is one advantage, at all events, in 
the discussion which annually takes 
place on this subject. It gives the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland an admirable opportunity of 
making an annual and a stale statement 
with respect to the material progress 
and prosperity of Ireland. I have no 
doubt the facts brought forward by him 
constitute in themselves a sufficient and 
convincing proof why it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to disturb a state of 
things which it has been shown is one 
of prosperity by ill-considered and reck- 
less alterations. But I am sorry to say 
that the experience of nearly 30 years 
has shown us that material advance and 
prosperity is not sufficient to remove 
this disaffection from Ireland. I wish 
the right hon. Gentleman had told us 
that in addition to the proofs of an ad- 
vancing material prosperity of Ireland 
there was also in that country an in- 
creasing extent of confidence in the good 
intentions, at all events, of the Imperial 
Parliament; that there was a decrease 
in the bitterness of religious animosities ; 
and that there was a growing disposi- 
tion to believe that English statesmen 
and English Members of Parliament 
could at least be animated by a sincere 
desire to remove the grievances which 
still pressed upon the people of Ireland. 
I do not believe it will be until that con- 
viction—which I believe to be a growing 
conviction—is firmly established and 
rooted in the minds of the Irish people, 
that it will be possible that we can look 
forward to a well-affected and united 
people. It isnot for me to question the 
policy of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) in substituting 
the Motion brought forward to-night for 
a more direct and simple one he moved 
three years ago. It certainly appears 
that this change has been accompanied 
by some inconvenience. The Motion 
now before us does not enable the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to calculate with 
any certainty on those who support him, 
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or those who differ from him. The 
Motion is not for Home Rule. It cer- 
tainly sounds something like Home 
Rule, and probably it will indicate to 
those who brought it forward that 
hon. Members who vote for it are 
favourably disposed to Home Rule. 
One inconvenience in it is that it appears 
to be utterly impossible to debate the 
present Motion for a Committee, which 
has now for the second time been brought 
forward, without diverging, as almost 
every speaker to-night has done, into 
arguments for or against Home Rule it- 
self. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Forster) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) have so fully expressed the views 
entertained, as I believe, by the vast 
majority of Members on this side of the 
House, that it will not be necessary for 
me to address the House at any great 
length on the larger question. In re- 
gard to Home Rule itself I do not wish 
to go one step beyond the arguments 
adduced by one party or the other of the 
Irish Nationalist Members. In my 
opinion, the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick utterly demolished on a 
former occasion the arguments of the 
simple Repeal Party. Speaking for 
himself as an Irishman, the hon. and 
learned Member wholly repudiated the 
doctrine of simple Repeal, and said he 
would be no party to depriving his 
country of a share in the management 
of the great Imperial interests which 
were inseparably connected with the 
Imperial Legislature. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth), 
who spoke in the debate last year, 
completely demolished the, arguments 
brought forward in favour of Federa- 
tion. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of London (Mr. Lowe), 
myself, and others, have endeavoured on 
former occasions to prove the impracti- 
cability of the Federal scheme as a 
practical scheme of politics. I myself 
endeavoured to show that, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick ap- 
peared to suspect, it was nothing but a 
proposal to pull all things to pieces, in 
order to re-construct them like a political 
toy. No one has shown with more 
clearness than the hon. Member for 
Westmeath has done on a former occa- 
sion that the claim now put forward is 
one which has no foundation in history 
and one which would be destructive of 
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the British Constitution and of the great- 
ness of the British Empire ; that it was 
a claim unworthy of the history and 
traditions of Ireland itself, and one 
which, if granted, would be degrading 
to the present position and future hopes 
of Ireland among the nations of the 
world. That is all I wish to say as to 
the proposal for Repeal itself. But now, 
one or two words as to the proposal for 
a Committee. The hon. and learned 
Member has said, almost in the same 
words as he used last year, that the 
Committee was not to consider whether 
Home Rule should or should not be 
granted, but to inquire into certain facts 
concerning Ireland which it was right 
the House should know. I ask, Sir, 
what facts, and what sort of facts, are 
these? There are many facts which I 
should be perfectly willing to concede. 
For example, it is evident from the large 
number of Members pledged to support 
Home Rule that many of the people of 
Ireland do desire, in some shape or 
other, an Irish Parliament. Other state- 
ments with which I do not altogether 
agree, I might be willing to admit for 
the sake of argument. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that he does 
not desire the separation of Ireland from 
this country, and that he is prepared to 
show that if this Committee is appointed. 
Then, Sir, what is the nature of the 
facts for which this Committee is to 
be granted? I, for myself, can conceive 
no other object for the appointment of 
this Committee than to give to the hon. 
and learned Member the opportunity of 
producing some scheme for Federation 
or Home Rule sufficiently plausible to 
stand the test of cross-examination. He 
says he does not want the British Con- 
stitution to be examined upstairs in a 
Committee; but that seems to be the 
very purpose for which the Committee 
is to be appointed. Does he believe for 
one moment that if any Committee, 
persuaded by his ingenuity, were to 
assent to his scheme for a Federal 
Union, that the House would accept the 
recommendation of that Committee? If 
we are going to vote for a Committee 
upon any such grounds as these, it 
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Member must know—and if he does not 
the House ought to tell him—that if 
the claim were fully and frankly ex- 
plained to any constituency of this 
country it would be instantly repudiated. 
Moreover, if we were to agree to the in- 
quiry which is proposed we should only 
be paving the way to a future series of 
recriminations and imputations of bad 
faith. I should like to ask the hon. and 
learned Member if he is right to pledge 
his constituents to the fact that if the 
scheme is examined before a Select Com- 
mittee, and that if the Committee re- 
ports against it, it will destroy the claim 
which he is making on their behalf. I 
maintain that he has no such right. He 
had been sent to submit a certain claim 
to the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons, and not to the judgment of a 
Select Committee. I am then unable to 
see what good effect this Motion can be 
intended to have, and I am forced to 
attempt to find out what effect it will 
have. It would not be within the 
bounds of Parliamentary law and prac- 
tice, and I have no desire to do it, to 
impute any motives to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and his Friends; but 
I am bound to say that the effect, the 
necessary effect, of the demands made 
will be to deceive the Irish people. 
What has happened in certain consti- 
tuencies is likely to happen again. 
There are many English constituencies 
in which the Irish vote is an extremely 
important element, and that vote can 
be secured by an apparently harmless 
pledge. To vote for a Select Com- 
mittee pledges a Member to absolutely 
nothing. The liability of the candidate 
is discharged by an annual vote, and 
even if the Motion were carried he feels 
that the integrity of the British Empire 
would not be in the least impaired. But 
in Ireland the effect is very different. The 
pledge given is not minutely examined. 
It is known that the candidate having 
pledged himself to something which 
sounds very like Home Rule, the agita- 
tion is thereby prolonged; and ground- 
less hopes, which otherwise would have 
passed away, and which it would be 
best should be as soon as possible de- 
stroyed, are raised and sustained. At 
the same time, I must join in what was 
said by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). I believe that 
several Gentlemen who have taken this 
pledge are not actuated by selfish and 
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personal considerations, and that they 
have taken it seeing no harm in it, and 
being honestly of opinion that an inquiry 
would do good. Iam not of that opi- 
nion; and I regret, for the reasons 
given, that any Member should support 
the proposition now before us who is not 
prepared to support a direct Motion in 
favour of Home Rule. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Oldham has in the 
course of this discussion been accused 
of having given way to intimidation 
and coercion by giving a pledge that he 
would adopt a particular course on this 
question. My hon. Friend was extremely 
anxious to address the House, but at so 
late an hour that is impossible. He 
wishes me, however, to state that he has 
taken no pledge whatever on this sub- 
ject. Being unable, then, to support 
this Motion, I ask, Is there no common 
ground on which we can meet our hon. 
Friends from Ireland? My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford has 
shown there are many such grounds. 
He has pointed out that if it is local 
self-government which the Irish people 
desire, we are willing to concede to them 
local self-government as fully and com- 
pletely as we desire it for ourselves. 
The Party to which I belong has always 
had for its watchword ‘Civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” That, however, is con- 
strued differently by Irish Members 
than by us. If there are any disabilities 
under which they labour, I shall be 
ready to examine them, but on this con- 
dition—that they shall not ask as a 
preliminary that we shall agree to pro- 
posals which we firmly believe will de- 
stroy that unity which is essential to the 
greatness of the British Empire and in- 
jurious to the Constitution and our 
liberties. 
Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I now ask the indulgence of the House 
to read the letter which I was unable to 
find a few minutes ago. It appears 
from The Times of April 11 that a meet- 
ing in support of Mr. Kay was held, at 
which it was stated that he would be 
repared to support Mr. Butt’s Motion 
or a Committee of Inquiry into Home 
Rule, and an amnesty for the poli- 
tical prisoners. On Wednesday, April 
18—a week afterwards—there appeared 
the following letter, under the heading 
‘Salford Election” [Mr. Guapstone: 
What is the date of the letter ?] There 
is no date to the letter, but it appears 
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“Tt is not in my power, as you have antici- 
pated might be the case, to attend your meeting 
at Salford—[Mr. Guapstrone: Hear!]—but I 
send it, as you desire, a hearty greeting. You 
have much to do there in organizing the Liberal 
opinion and Party of the town with reference 
to the interests of the present and the future. 
I will not for a moment believe that the currents 
which are shown by the elections to be running 
strongly elsewhere have not a like force and 
direction in Salford, or that your townsmen will 
be less anxious than others to do their part to- 
wards bringing to a close that reign of shame 
and outrage in the Sclavonian Principalities of 
Turkey which is a reproach to Europe in 
general, and, I grieve to say, to this country 
in particular. have the honour to be, Sir, 
your faithful servant, W. E. Guapstone.—Mr. 
Harold Rylett.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say, Sir, 
that I think I have never known upon 
the part of a Gentleman in office a more 
significant and a more instructive ex- 
ample of the manner in which the keen- 
ness of Party spirit and anxiety to con- 
vict an opponent of something or other 
can lead a distinguished Gentleman 
holding high office into a scrape. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted me as one 
of two persons on this side of the House 
who had written letters recommending 
Mr. Kay, when Mr. Kay was known to 
be a Home Ruler, to the notice of 
Salford, and whose special function it 
was to recommend, I think he said 
Liberal candidates, or Liberal candi- 
dates of a certain order, to constituen- 
cies—to give them a political character. 
And the right hon. Gentleman made 
this charge upon the ground of a letter 
of mine addressed to a gentleman in 
Salford, without any date at all, such 
was his eagerness to jump to his conclu- 
sion. With regard to my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Forster), I did observe a 
letter of his in the newspapers, but ac- 
cording to my recollection it was before 
any question had arisen about Home 
Rule. But it was a letter in which my 
right hon. Friend—and I thought most 
fairly and most judiciously—stated what 
he conceived to be an important public 
service rendered by Mr. Kay with re- 
gard to a particular question. For that 
offence my right hon. Friend has come 
under the wrath of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But what is my case? Why, 
my case is this—that the letter which I 
wrote, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has so incautiously quoted, had no- 
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thing whatever to do with the Salford 
election, and though he does not give 
me the date—[Sir Micuazen Hicxs- 
Brac: There is no date to the letter. ] 
Very well. Then how rash of you to 
quote this letter, and to assume your 
conclusion, in which you are totally 
wrong. That letter had no relation 
whatever to the Salford election, and it 
was written—unless I am very much 
mistaken — before the death of Mr. 
Cawley. A gentleman in Salford wrote to 
me on the subject of the coming opening 
of a Liberal Club, and requested me to 
attend. I wrote back to him to state I 
could not attend, but I did express my 
hope—and I did feel the hope, although 
it has been disappointed—that Salford 
would have imitated the good example 
set in some other quarters, and that out 
of the foundation of that Club would 
have arisen measures for the consolida- 
tion of the resources of the Liberal 
Party in the borough. So that the 
right hon. Gentleman made this charge 
against me of supporting the candidature 
of Mr. Kay in a letter which never men- 
tioned his name, and which had no re- 
ference to any contest whatever. But 
the right hon. Gentleman goes further, 
and says I am in the habit of writing 
letters to give political characters to 
Liberal candidates. To what Liberal 
candidates have I written letters to give 
them characters? I will not say I have 
never given an opinion on any gentle- 
man who has offered himself to any 
constituency ; but the truth is, I am op- 
posed to that practice. The right hon. 
Gentleman being entirely wrong in the 
particular charge he has made, is 
equally wrong in the general charge. 
I have always felt, for a good many 
years past, extreme scruple, delicacy, 
and unwillingness to write these letters. 
{ Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen may laugh, 
but not a single instance has been 
named. The right hon. Gentleman says 
it is my constant practice to write these 
letters. He has not named a single in- 
stance except that of Salford, in which 
through great rashness he is absolutely 
wrong. I will tell the House why I 
have great scruple and delicacy in 
writing these letters. I have always 
felt the practice to be one of the greatest 
danger and inconvenience, as savouring 
much of impertinent interference with 
the constituencies; and the occasion on 
which I received that remarkable lesson 
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in political life was the occasion of a 
particular election for the city of Bath, 
when a distinguished Gentleman, who is 
now First Lord of the Treasury, thought 
fit to write a letter of recommendation 
for a Conservative candidate to the city 
of Bath. By that letter of recommenda- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman, as he was 
then, most materially contributed to the 
decisive success of the Liberal candidate 
in that very election. [‘‘ Question! "] 
An hon. Gentleman calls ‘Question.’ 

I think I am a little too near the ques- 
tion for him, who I have no doubt was 
one of the loudest cheerers for the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland when he fell into 
the serape. I have been warned by that 
letter of the First Lord of the Treasury 
which materially contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Liberal candidate in Bath, 
and I have determined to avoid as far 
as I am able performing the same part 
on behalf of some Liberal candidate. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
rose amid cries of ‘‘ Spoken.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had made a statement which called for 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich. These 
explanations had been of a personal 
character ; and if the right hon. Baronet 
had anything further to say upon the 
point, he would, no doubt, receive the 
indulgence of the House. At the same 
time, he might point out that the Ques- 
tion before the House was the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
merely wish to make a personal expla- 
nation in reference to this point, and 
therefore I trust I may claim the indul- 
gence of the House. It is only right 
that after what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman I should say 
frankly that I regret the mistake I made 
in attributing to him any support of the 
candidate at Salford election who was 
pledged to Home Rule ; but I must add 
that, looking at the fact that the pub- 
lication of that letter did not take place 
until after the date of the announcement 
of Mr. Kay’s pledge on Home Rule, my 
mistake is one which may have been 
shared by many electors of Salford. It 
seems that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
letter, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, was fraudulently used. I think it a 
pity he did not correct that mistake be- 
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fore, and I am glad I have afforded him 
an opportunity of correcting it now. 

Mr. FAY said, he hoped the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would withdraw 
another misstatement which he had 
made—no doubt unintentionally—that 
the North of Ireland was absolutely op- 
posed to the Motion. He (Mr. Fay) was 
in favour of Home Rule, and he repre- 
sented 130,000 Ulster men. 

Mr. SULLIVAN protested againt the 
threatening speech of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), the object 
of which was to deter hon. Members 
who were in favour of the Motion from 
supporting it by their votes. They (the 
Irish Members) were in no danger of 
misunderstanding the sentiments of, the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member 
seemed not to understand what the 
meaning of the word ‘‘autonomy”’ was 
unless it was to be applied as far away 
as Bulgaria. The hon. Member com- 
plained of the vagueness of this Resolu- 
tion ; it was almost as vague as tho 
Resolution of the hon. Member on the 
subject of the Eastern Question. The 
hon. Member could not understand what 
the meaning of the word “ cvercion’”’ 
was, the only coercion he could under- 
stand being that which was applied to 
the Sultan. The hon. Member for 
Hackney had made his cruel speech of 
that night in consequence of having read 
Mr. O’Donnell’s letter in Zhe Times, 
written with considerable, but justifiable 
warmth, seeing that it was called forth 
by an insolent and anonymous letter to 
the same journal, which, though signed 
‘‘M. P.,” he did not believe had really 
proceeded from an hon. Member of that 
House. He would recommend what 
was in the letter of Mr. O’ Donnell to the 
attention of both the Liberal and the 
Conservative Parties. Three elections 
had been fought before and three seats 
won by the help of the Home Rule vote ; 
but it was not until the Salford election 
had been lost that all this virtuous in- 
dignation had been expressed. Why 
was not that abhorrence of the Irish 
vote expressed before the election ? 
They could not but resent the insult 
offered when they were practically told 
that they were Pariahs and not to be 
associated with because the election was 
lost. He had heard wiser expressions 
from the noble Lord, and there was a 
growing feeling outside the House in 
their favour; a desire, too, to investigate 
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questions not well understood. The hon. 
Member for Hackney asked for a defini- 
tion of Home Rule; but would he him- 
self be so good as to define what was 
meant by Liberalism. Why, 50 diffe- 
rent definitions could be given of it, for 
it was notorious that as great a diffe- 
rence of opinion existed on the Opposi- 
tion benches as to what should be the 
Shibboleth of Liberalism as ever pre- 
vailed among Home Rulers. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had referred to 
the great Liberal Party—a Party he 
never praised only when he wanted to 
hound it on against the Home Rulers. 
They were taunted about winning seats 
for the Liberals by Home Rule votes; 
but what about Sligo? Would a Tory 
ever have sat for Sligo if he was not 
pledged to support Home Rule? It was 
the old story—sour grapes. With regard 
to the position of the Home Rule Party 
in that House, no one knew better than 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, that the Members of 
that Party were sorely troubled in Ire- 
land because of the moderation of the 
tactics they were pursuing. The ebulli- 
tions which had frequently of late ex- 
cited remark in the course of their pro- 
ceedings were merely a symptom of the 
exasperation of the Irish people. No 
people were more susceptible to kindness 
than the Irish. He would appeal to the 
House and say that all honour was due 
to the hon. Members for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), Morpeth (Mr. Burt), Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright), for desiring an in- 
quiry into the question of Home Rule, 
and he hoped it would be granted, so 
that some of the misconceptions which 
prevailed might be cleared away. 

Mr. SHAW, in reply, referred to the 
time when he declined to pledge himself 
on the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church on the ground that at that time 
it was not the ‘practical question” 
which it became so soon afterwards. 
The supporters of the Motion intended to 
work at this question until they made it a 
success —not a success in the sense of dis- 
memberment, but in the sense of securing 
to Ireland the just right of managing her 
own affairs without in any way jeo- 
pardizing the unity of this great Empire. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 67; Noes 
417: Majority 350.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 
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Barran, John Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Biggar, J. G. Montagu, rt. hon. Lord 
Blennerhassett, R. P. R. 
Bowyer, Sir G Moore, A 
Brady, J. Morris, G 
Bright, Jacob Murphy, N. D 
Brooks, M. O’Beirne, Captain 
Browne, G. E. O’Brien, Sir P. 
Bryan, G. L O’Byrne, W. R. 
Burt, T. O’Clery, K. 
Butt, I. O’Conor, Denis M. 
Callan, P. O’Conor Don, The 
Collins, E. O’Gorman, P. 
Conyngham, Lord F, O'Keeffe, J. 
Cowen, J. O'Leary, W. 
Cross, J. K. O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
Dease, E. Cc. M. 
Delahunty, J. O'Reilly, M. 
Digby, K. T. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Downing, M‘C. O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Dunbar, J. Parnell, C. S. 
Ennis, N. Philips, R. N. 
Errington, G Power, J. O’Connor 
Fay, C. J. Redmond, W. A. 
French, hon. C. Rylands, P. 
Gourley, E. T. Shaw, W. 
Henry, M. Sheil, E. 
Hibbert, J. T. Sherlock, Mr. Serjeant 
Hutchinson, J. D. Stacpoole, W. 
King-Harman, E.R. Sullivan, A. M. 
Kirk, G. H. Synan, E. J. 
Lawson, Sir W. Ward, M. F. 
Lewis, O. 
Macdonald, A. L 
M‘Kenaa, Sir J. N TP Sn 
Martin, P. W. Nolan, Captain 
Meldon, C. H. Power, R. 


CATTLE PLAGUE AND IMPORTATION OF 
LIVE STOCK. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the causes of the recent outbreak of Cattle 
Plague, and the measures taken for its repres- 
sion ; and into the effect which the importation 
of live foreign animals has upon the introduc- 
tion of disease into this Country, and upon the 
supply and price of food.” —( Viscount Sandon.) 


QUARTER SESSIONS (BOROUGHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Torr, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the division of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in Boroughs, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Torr, Mr. Wuexnovuse, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, and Mr. Brrwey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144.] 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF FLOODS) 
BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th April], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Gordon [be one of the Members of 
the Select Committee on the Thames 
River (Prevention of Floods) Bill.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. Watney, Mr. Asuuzy, Mr. Locks, Sir 
Anprew Lusk, and Sir James M‘Garet-Hoce 
nominated other Members of the Committee. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Resolution [April 23] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. SciaTEr- 
Boorn, Mr. Satt, and Mr. Wimi1am Henry 
Smiru. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 145.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th April, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Summary Prosecutions [9], negatived; Hy- 
pothec (Scotland) [32], debate adjourned ; 
Law of Evidence Amendment * [112]; Metro- 
politan Commons Provisional Order * [142]. 

Committee — Report — Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Horbury, &c.) * [126]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—m 1 0io— 


SUMMARY PROSECUTIONS BILL. 
(Mr Hopwood, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Burt.) 
[BILL 9.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said 
that the subject had already received 
some attention from the Government, for 
it had had the honour of being noticed 
in the Queen’s Speech, and within the 
last few days the House had been fa- 
voured with the views of the Govern- 
ment, as shown in the provisions of the 
Bill which they had broughtin. The ob- 
ject of the Bill he was introducing was to 
render the administration of criminal law 
in summary cases more merciful, and to 
make the tribunal which presided over 
the administration of justice in these 
matters more efficient. In round figures, 
there were in the year ending September 
1875, 656,000 criminal cases summarily 
dealt with before the magistrates, and 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
number had since diminished. Of that 
number some 500,000 were convicted. 
He thought that this large proportion of 
convictions would suggest that there was 
some room for improvement in the law 
and in the administration of it. As a 
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legal practitioner of 25 years standing 
he had had some experience in the 
matter; but he had been induced to 
bring it forward by a body of men, 
representatives of the class which had 
been recently admitted to the franchise, 
who were considering many social ques- 
tions, and had resolved upon bringing 
them before Parliament by Bills or 
Petitions, or by any of the usual con- 
stitutional methods. He thought these 
men were likely to prove powerful 
motors in promoting effective reforms in 
many of our institutions. The body to 
whom he referred had instituted a kind 
of Parliamentary Council of their own, 
and had already done much to awaken 
the dormant energies of their countrymen 
to activity on various social questions. 
They had exerted their influence in re- 
ference to the Factory Laws, and to the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act in refer- 
ence to Master and Servant. Other 
questions they were agitating with effect, 
such as the abolition of the property- 
qualification for Town Councils, and for 
the consolidation of the criminal laws 
generally, which in the able hands of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Herschell) would probably be 
brought to a successful issue. Several 
classes of the community had grievances 
to complain of. But he wished to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the law and 
its administrators. The latter could not 
make the law; but he believed they ad- 
ministered it to the best of their ability. 
The agricultural labourers complained 
of the present state of the law, and they 
also had an organization with a view 
of bringing about an alteration in it; 
but they were not represented in the 
House. The Home Secretary and the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
held out encouragement to seafaring men 
to expect that imprisonment for breach 
of contract between masters and men 
should be abolished. That was a desi- 
rable measure. The cabmen also had 
their grievances. All those things 
showed that the existing law and its 
administration were not perfect. A 
year-and-a-half ago he introduced a 
deputation to the Home Secretary, who 
presented a memorial from the Annual 
Trades Union Congress, praying for 
inquiry into the appointment of magis- 
trates, the summary administration of 
justice, the separation of civil from cri- 
minal matters, and the whole subject of 
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imprisonment, either by direct sentence 
or for non-payment of fines or fees. The 
right hon. Gentleman listened to what 
was said, and promised to take the 
matter into consideration. But the Ses- 
sion of 1876 waned away and nothing 
was done. He (Mr. Hopwood) placed a 
Notice on the Paper of a Resolution 
relating to these subjects, but which the 
Forms of the House prevented him from 
moving. But in reply to his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that out 
of 140,000 persons sent to gaol, there 
were as many as one-third to whom the 
statute law was not applicable, and that 
great relief might be given by the 
amendment of the part of the law that 
related to costs [3 Hansard, ccxxix. 1995. | 
He (Mr. Hopwood) might here remark 
that the question of costs was mixed up 
with the question of fees. The right 
hon. Gentlemam also admitted that a 
large number of persons were sent to 
prison, not because they had committed 
an offence against the law, but only 
because they could not pay some small 
sumofmoney. He(Mr. Hopwood) con- 
tended that the number of summary 
convictions was excessive, and that the 
magistrates ought not to be compelled 
to send to prison more men than was 
necessary for the public safety. He had 
again and again urged that justices’ 
clerks should be paid by salary and not 
by fees. Then there was the question 
of appeal. He wanted a discussion upon 
all these matters in that House, as that 
would have much influence upon persons 
in the country, and greatly assist in 
getting rid of bad laws. In regard to 
fines, the present state of the law took 
the matter out of the power of the 
magistrates, for they were unable to 
forego them, because of the fees, though 
in many cases they would be glad to 
have power to dismiss a man with a 
lecture or reprimand. A man might be 
unable to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. or even 
6d., which, with the fees, would amount 
to 10s. 6d. or 12s, 6d.—the magistrate 
could not remit the amount, because 
that would be depriving the clerk of his 
living, and the man would be sent to gaol 
for seven days for this fine, familiarized 
with prison habits, supported at the pub- 
lic expense, and his family deprived of 
his earnings. It would be much better 
to forgive him the fine altogether. It 
appeared from the judicial statistics for 
1875 that the number of persons sent to 
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prison was 93,000, and that of these 
60,000 were committed for short terms, 
such as seven or 14 days. Such of these 
were cases of assaults on women or 
children. A large number were for 
common assaults, where a severe repri- 
mand from the Bench on the chapfallen 
offender would probably have done much 
of the good and none of the harm of 
imprisonment in a gaol. His Bill there- 
fore proposed to do away with the system 
of paying the magistrates’ clerks by fees. 
This, however, had now been provided 
for by the Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) which had passed the Lords, 
and was in the last stage before be- 
coming law. And it was also provided 
that persons convicted should be allowed 
to give security for the payment of the 
fine and costs, rather than that they 
should be committed to gaol in default 
of immediate payment. Another matter 
with which his Bill dealt was the right 
of appeal. The power of appeal already 
existed in a very few cases; but it ap- 
peared that the number of appeals was 
only in the proportion of one to every 
5,420 convictions. It was quite evident 
that the power of appeal was far too 
infrequent. In cases of assault the law 
did not afford any appeal. He proposed 
that in every case where the magis- 
trates inflicted imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, there should be, asa 
matter of course, the right of appeal. 
Again, although by law no man could 
be imprisoned on summary conviction 
for more than six months, yet the magis- 
trates had, by splitting the offence 
charged into two or three. separate of- 
fences under particular circumstances, 
increased their power of sentencing the 
accused to 12 months, or even three 
years. He proposed to put an end to 
such a dangerous power. Where im- 
prisonment only was allowed by the 
law, he proposed to give the magistrates 
the discretion to order a fine, instead of 
imprisonment. Men might by the pre- 
sent law be committed for a breach of 
it to prison in default of sureties. A 
man might, by statute, be sent to gaol 
for six months for assaulting a police 
constable, and, at the end of that time, 
be continued in prison for another six 
months in consequence of his inability 
to procure sureties. In Ireland there 
had been for the past 25 years a right 
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of appeal in summery matters where 
the fine amounted to £1. It had 
a salutary influence upon the minds 
of the magistrates, and prevented 
them from having crotchets; and bad 
feelings were kept in check. In many 
cases the magistrate’s clerk was the 
magistrate ; but he was glad to find in a 
Bill before Parliament that in future 
those persons would have to be better 
qualified for the appointment. Then, as 
to the selection and appointment of 
magistrates—as the cases which came 
before magistrates had increased, he 
thought that some evidence should be 
given that the persons appointed had a 
knowledge of the law. The qualification 
a short time ago was £100 a-year from 
real estate, or £300 from long leaseholds; 
but recently any inhabitant who had re- 
sided two years in a house worth £100 a- 
yearcould beappointed. Magistrates were 
now appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
for the time being; but often persons 
qualified to serve were not selected. 
The present system of appointment was 
a monstrous one. The power of selec- 
tion ought to be in the hands of the 
Home Secretary, who would at least be 
face to face with that House in cases of 
complaint. Further, there ought to be 
more stipendiary magistrates in the 
counties. He was not desirous of de- 
stroying self-government, and therefore 
would retain the present magistracy, but 
in a reformed and improved state. He 
believed that this Bill would have the 
effect of enabling magistrates to admin- 
ister justice with mercy, and therefore 
he moved that it be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
«‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hopwood.) 


Mr. GREGORY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, he approved of some 
parts of the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member, but he thought the main ob- 
jects of the measure would be better 
accomplished by the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, 
and if they passed two Bills on the same 
subject there would be conflicting enact- 
ments upon the Statute Book and much 
confusion would ensue. He by no means 
admitted the expediency of enforcing a 
legal education as a qualification for the 
magistracy, as was enacted by one of 
the clauses of the Bill. At present the 
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duty was very well performed by coun- 
try gentlemen, and he had known cases 
in which lawyers of some practice had 
failed when they had to determine cases 
in the absence of magistrates of expe- 
rience. As to the clauses providing for 
an appeal on summary convictions—it 
appeared to have been forgotten that in 
every case two parties were concerned 
—a prosecutor as well as an offender— 
and if an appeal was allowed, the hard- 
ship would fall upon the prosecutor, 
who would be compelled to follow his 
case from Court to Court. As he did not 
think the Bill was necessary—and as 
its main purposes were better provided 
for in the Bill of the Government, he 
should oppose the second reading. 

Mr. RODWELL, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that if the Govern- 
ment had not introduced a large and 
comprehensive Bill upon the same sub- 
ject, he could have better understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s at- 
tempt to carry this Bill to a second 
reading. There were, no doubt, some 
points in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Bill for which he deserved the 
thanks of the country for placing before 
them—for the present state of the law 
certainly required amendment on the 
lines mentioned by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his speech; but his Bill 
was totally and entirely unnecessary, 
because every suggestion or alteration 
of the law proposed by the present mea- 
sure could be introduced by way of 
amendment when the Government Bill 
was in Committee. As to other parts of 
the Bill, the mere reading of them was 
sufficient to condemn them. Was it 
worth while, therefore, to occupy the 
time of the House with a Bill which he 
would take leave to designate as imprac- 
ticable, and he would almost add in 
many respects ridiculous. As to the pro- 
position that magistrates’ clerks should 
be paid by salary instead of fees, that 
had already been dealt with by the Go- 
vernment in another Bill. As to summary 
convictions, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had failed to show that any great 
grievance existed—for out of more than 
half a million of convictions, how many 
cases of maladministration had been 
brought forward? They did occur, but 
they were few and far between. With 
regard to the proposal to appoint sti- 
pendiary magistrates in counties, the 
hon, and learned Member had shown no 
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real grievance or dissatisfaction with the 
mode in which justice was administered. 
The qualities that constituted a good 
magistrate were the Syoenpng of com- 
mon sense and the ability to deal with 
the facts that came before him. The pro- 
posal that no one should be nominated 
a magistrate under 30 years of age was 
one of the most monstrous and absurd 
propositions that he had ever heard. To 
say that a young man might be of age 
to enter that House and assist in making 
the laws, but that he must not be one of 
the Quorum, or that a man might be a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but must 
not put his name to an overseer’s rate 
was too ridiculous. The hon.and learned 
Gentleman proposed to make all the 
magistrates the creatures of the Home 
Secretary for the time being, because he 
had the power of dismissing them, and 
they were to be magistrates only on 
sufferance. Such a Bill did not require 
discussion ; it only required to be read. 
He would recommend the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to withdraw the Bill 
at once, and to wait for the Government 
measure. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Gregory.’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. STANSFELD hoped the House 
would give the Bill a second reading. 
His hon. and learned Friend had priority 
of the Government measure, and it would 
be hardly fair or courteous to him to 
refuse to read his Bill a second time. 
The main principle of the Bill had been 
admitted — it was only its framework 
that was objected to, and he thought it 
would only be right to sanction the prin- 
ciple by reading it a second time, on the 
understanding that the future discussion 
of the question should be taken on the 
Government Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he 
had not intended to offer one word upon 
the Bill, and should not do so, for he 
agreed in the able exposition of the 
dangerous principles contained in the 
Bill, and which had been tacked to the 
main principle of the Bill, given by the 
hon. Member for West Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well). The right hon, Gentleman who 
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had just addressed the House (Mr. 
Stansfeld) would forgive him, if he 
called his attention for a moment to the 
vicious practice he had recommended to 
the adoption of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked the House 
to consider only what he called the main 
principle of the Bill, and upon the 
second reading to ignore its framework 
—to sanction the second reading, as a 
whole, of a Bill, which contained various 
other principles and provisions that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself did not 
attempt to defend, and which even the 
Mover of the Bill had not recommended. 
The present Bill afforded an illustra- 
tion of the abuses which had induced 
him (Mr. Newdegate), two or three 
years ago, to ask the House, by a Resolu- 
tion and Standing Order, to prohibit the 
introduction of any Bill by an unofficial 
Member, unless it had been previously 
deposited in the Public Bill Office; or 
unless such a summary of the Bill as 
would inform the House of its whole 
scope and character was submitted to 
the House in the Notice for Leave to in- 
troduce the Bill. It was a most dan- 
gerous practice to ask the House to de- 
part from its old Rule and Standing 
Order against what was called ‘ tack- 
ing ’”’—to vote for the second reading of 
a measure containing several principles 
not essential to the main and ostensible 
object of the Bill. The House would 
observe, that there were provisions in 
the Bill which related to the qualifica- 
tions of justices of the peace, and that 
those provisions, which nobody had de- 
fended, formed one of the principles of 
the Bill. What, then, the House should 
do was this. On being asked to sanc- 
tion the main principle of the Bill, it 
should be careful not to allow itself even 
to appear committed to portions of the 
measure which embodied principles to 
which the majority of the House ob- 
jected. The House ought, therefore, to 
reject the Bill. There was nothing, he 
feared, that was becoming more lax in 
the practice of the House than a dis- 
regard for the frame and the contents of 
Bills. On several occasions he had seen 
several principles—a half-dozen princi- 
ples, included in Bills introduced by 
unofficial Members. Then the House 
probably might intend to sanction one 
or two of those principles ; but when the 
House assented to the second reading of 
such a Bill it went forth to the public, 
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that the House had accepted not only 
what might be termed the ostensible 
principle of the Bill, but also the other 
principles, which the House would have 
condemned had its opinion been taken 
upon them separately. What was this 
but to place the House in a false posi- 
tion—by asking them to read Bills 
drawn as the present Bill was drawn? 
To prevent this was one object of the 
Resolution, which he had submitted to 
the House two years ago, and which he 
should certainly submit to the House 
again, or to a Select Committee, if the 
House would grant one. He thought 
that the hon. and learned Member who 
had introduced this Bill would act wisely 
if he remained contented with his suc- 
cess of last Session, for he had succeeded 
in inducing Government to take up the 
main principle which he proposed to 
carry out by the Bill. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked too much 
when he asked the House to go beyond 
that principle, and to sanction the other 
principles crowded into this Bill. These 
were not really subsidiary principles to 
the main principle of the Bill. They 
were not even necessarily connected 
directly with its main principle, but in- 
volved vicious tendencies that were all 
their own. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had opposed the Prisons 
Bill, and had voted with him (Mr. 
Newdegate) in opposition to the con- 
ferring upon the Home Secretary power 
to repeal Acts of Parliament by rules to 
be framed by him; but now, by one of 
the provisions of this Bill, he sanctioned 
the idea of the Home Secretary drawing 
up for the justices rules that were to 
supersede the law in the administration 
of justice. That was the principle 
against which he (Mr. Newdegate) be- 
lieved the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had voted'with him the otherday. He was 
glad that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have done so; but how the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, having 
thus voted the other day, could now ask 
him to vote for a proposal similar to 
that which he had opposed in the Pri- 
sons Bill seemed inexplicable. He 
hoped therefore that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be satisfied 
with the success of his attempt of last 
Session, and by withdrawing this Bill 
avoid placing him (Mr. Newdegate) in 
the position of having to vote against 
him. 
Mr, Newdegate 
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Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK said, the 
uestion before the House was whether 
the Bill should be read a second time. It 
had been laid down by a high authority 
that the assent of the House to a second 
reading did not carry with it a pledge 
as to the details of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Members for Sussex and 
Cambridge University, both of whom 
gave Notice of opposition to the Bill, 
concurred in their admission of the very 
useful and practical suggestions it con- 
tained, and therefore it would serve a 
useful purpose to preserve the former on 
the files of the House. If both Bills 
were to come before the House, the 
Government Bill having precedence, he 
thought that much useful matter might 
be selected from the Bill now under 
discussion, and that much utility would 
result from having the Bill before the 
House, to assist, and not to be antago- 
nistic to, the measure brought in by the 
Government. He quite approved of the 
clause which required a justice of the 
peace to have some legal training. At 
present the Lord Chancellor might select 
any man who had £100 a-year, and the 
most intense ignorance was compatible 
with a seat on the magisterial bench. To 
the clause providing that justices should 
be 30 years of age, he could not give 
his assent, believing that if persons under 
that age were not disqualified for sitting 
in that House, there should exist no bar 
to their taking a seat on the magisterial 
bench. 

Mr. PELL opposed the second read- 
ing. All the good points it contained 
were embodied in the Government Bill, 
while many of its provisions were highly 
objectionable; but, by reading the Bill 
the second time, the House would appear 
to sanction the objectionable as well as 
the acceptable. The Bill would throw 
large expenses upon the rates, and there- 
fore he hoped that the House would 
reject it. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES remarked that 
this was the only country in the world 
in which such large powers for admini- 
stering the law, and inflicting fines and 
imprisonment as were possessed by our 
magistrates, were entrusted to persons 
who had not the slightest judicial train- 
ing or knowledge of the law which they 
had to administer, and without the 
slightest inquiry into their competency 
and qualification. He fully approved 
the two main proposals'in the Bill, that 
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in all cases where sentences beyond 
three month’s imprisonment could be 
inflicted the prisoner should have the 
option of being tried by a jury, and that 
in certain cases there should be a right 
of appeal. These two proposals, how- 
ever, had been embodied in the Govern- 
ment Bill, and as the Government had 
had this matter in their hands since the 
commencement of the Session, he sug- 
gested that this debate should be ad- 
journed in order to allow the Govern- 
ment measure to be discussed, and such 
Amendments introduced into it as might 
be necessary. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman divided the House he should 
vote in support of the second reading, 
because he thought all the objections to 
the measure could be removed in Com- 
mittee. Looking, however, at the diffi- 
culty lying in the way of a private Mem- 
ber passing such a measure, he would 
suggest that his hon and learned Friend 
should place upon the Government the 
responsibility of pressing on their own 
Bill, and that the Government should 
assent to the Adjournment of the Debate, 
and take charge of this Bill concurrently 
with their own. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he could not 
vote for the second reading, because 
the Bill contained such a marvellous 
collection of clauses dealing with all 
sorts of subjects, that, if it came upon 
the Statute Book, the procedure before 
the justices would be rendered much 
worse and much more complicated than 
at present. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
supporting the Bill, observed that the 
introduction of this measure had at 
least had the good effect of causing 
a similar Bill to be introduced on the 
responsibility of the Government. The 
House ought to read the Bill the 
second time, and the two Bills should 
then be considered together in Com- 
mittee. There was a marked differ- 
ence between the mode of procedure 
in Ireland and in England. In Ire- 
land a person convicted before magis- 
trates and sentenced to imprisonment 
exceeding one month had a right of 
appeal; but a person convicted in this 
country might be sentenced to three or 
six months’ imprisonment, and had no 
right of appeal. It appeared to him 
that in every case in which the liberty 
of a subject was taken away there ought 
to be a right of appeal. 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the Bill required careful consideration. 
It proposed to deal with different ques- 
tions—procedure, punishment, the law 
of evidence, and the qualification of 
justices. It was obvious that each one 
of those questions might be made a sub- 
ject. of serious discussion. He should 
be very sorry to express any decided 
opinion upon the proposal of the Bill to 
allow a person accused of felony before 
magistrates to be examined as a witness 
without having that matter debated. 
If once you admitted that defendants 
upon charges of felony should be ex- 
amined as witnesses before inferior tri- 
bunals, it would be idle to resist the 
introduction of a similar change in 
superior tribunals. The question was 
far too important to be introduced as 
ancillary to a measure which had refer- 
ence to the procedure of justices. That 
principle of the Bill was certainly one 
which in an indirect manner the House 
ought not to be asked to affirm. As re- 
garded the qualification of justices, that, 
again, was a question involving a very 
wide discussion indeed. He (the Solici- 
tor General) was not so much impressed 
by the fact asserted by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) that this was the only country 
in the world where legal training was 
not required by the justices of the peace, 
because he believed it to be true, and 
it was admitted by intelligent foreigners 
from all parts of the world, that there 
was no country in which justice was so 
carefully guarded or so well and so im- 
partially administered as in England ; 
he believed, too, that the administration 
of justice here was satisfactory to the 
country.’ If we were to have a change 
upon that subject it was perfectly mons- 
trous that it should be introduced at the 
end of an Act of Parliament having re- 
ference to the regulation of summary 
jurisdiction. But if a change should be 
made with reference to the class of per- 
sons from which justices were selected, 
he did not think they should be selected 
only from the category proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Stockport. The limits laid down in the 
Bill would admit the exciseman, the tax- 
gatherer, or the person who took charge 
of the last sad offices of the law as proper 
persons for the administration of justice, 
and he put it to the House whether it 
was prepared to affirm such a principle 
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asthat? It might be said that the Bill 
could be amended in Committee. But 
some of the clauses were absolutely 
startling. For instance, one clause with- 
out any restriction as to the age of the 
eulprit or the value of the property in- 
volved provided that if, upon the hear- 
ing of a case, the justices thought it 
inexpedient to inflict punishment, they 
should have the power of dismissing 
the case; in other words, they would 
have the power of determining whe- 
ther the law should be put in force 
or not. In one section we had the 
law for the punishment of assaults upon 
women and children at once repealed. 
Again, as to costs, in the case of a 
proceeding by a gas company, for ex- 
ample, against a person for having 
knocked down a gas pipe, the Bill pro- 
posed that the costs of the litigation 
should be cast upon the ratepayers— 
why should they be removed from the 
parties to the proceeding ? While deeply 
sympathizing with the feelings which had 
dictated the introduction of the Bill, he 
must remark that there was hardly a 
section in it which was calculated to 
properly carry out the object for which 
it was devised. Whether it should be 
read a second time or not, he hoped it 
would not be assumed that the principles 
upon which he had commented were 
approved by the House. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said he agreed 
to a great extent in the objection of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General to 
the measure. He felt a difficulty in 
voting for the second reading because 
there were so many principles involved 
in the Bill, with some of which he agreed 
and others he wholly disapproved of. 
Some of the proposals might be advan- 
tageously adopted, whilst others were 
highly objectionable. Thus we found a 
clause which proposed to change one of 
the fundamental principles of our crimi- 
nal law, by enabling a prisoner on his 
trial for a criminal offence to give evi- 
dence. It had been the glory of our 
system that a prisoner was not bound to 
criminate himself, and our courts were 
free from the painful scenes which were 
witnessed on the Continent, where a 
prisoner was subjected to cross-exami- 
nation both by counsel and Judge. It 
was true the Bill only proposed to make 
a prisoner an admissible witness in his 
own behalf, but once his evidence was 
admissible he would be subject to cross- 
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examination, and the practical result 
would be that he must either tender 
himself as a witness or submit to have 
the strongest inferences of guilt drawn 
from the fact that he did not do so. 
Such a change would inevitably lead to 
the substitution of the Continental sys- 
tem for their present one, and was a 
change of so serious a nature that it 
could not be adopted without the fullest 
discussion and the most mature conside- 
ration. He was anxious that some of 
the propositions contained in the Bill 
should become law, and would be glad 
to see them introduced into the Govern- 
ment measure now before the House. 

Mr. PAGET strongly opposed the 
second reading of a Bill which, he said, 
was unprincipled, and calculated mate- 
rially to interfere with the due admini- 
stration of justice. He cordially sup- 
ported the Amendment to reject the 
measure, leaving the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced it the oppor- 
tunity of proposing in Committee on the 
Government Bill such alterations of the 
existing law as might conduce to the 
better administration of justice. He 
believed the magistrates of England did 
their work in a most exemplary manner. 
The Bill was in fact an omnium gatherum 
measure, with all sorts of odds and ends 
init. Among its miscellaneous clauses 
was one relating to the qualifications of 
justices under which ladies might sit on 
the bench, inasmuch as members of 
school boards were, as such, to be made 
eligible for the magistracy, and ladies 
in many cases were now members of 
those boards. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the question of the summary jurisdiction 
of magistrates had long engaged his at- 
tention, and several things in connection 
with it had struck him as needing 
amendment, and he had had a measure 
on the subject prepared. In the course 
of last Session the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
who had introduced the present Bill, 
went to him with a deputation ; when he 
(Mr. Cross) told them that he hoped, as 
soon as he had an opportunity, to lay 
before Parliament a Bill which would 
effect considerable improvements in re- 
ference to summary jurisdiction. That 
Bill was prepared in the course of the 
autumn, and he hoped that, if not per- 
fect, it would make a considerable 
amendment on the present system, The 
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- question as to justices’ clerks was one 
of the matters specially brought before 
him, and it had been already dealt with 
this Session by the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department in, he trusted, a 
satisfactory manner. Turning to the 
more general question, on which he had 
himself brought in a Bill the other night, 
anyone who studied the subject would 
see that the tendency of modern legis- 
lation had been to relax the severity of 
the penal law, and all the penal pro- 
visions of our recent statutes were very 
much lighter than those of our older 
statutes. But when there was a con- 
solidation of the eriminal law a few 
years ago, a great many provisions of 
the old law crept into the new legis- 
lation without an alteration of the penal- 
ties contained in them, and thus the 
severity of the older legislation was in 
many cases continued, and confusion was 
created. He had therefore sought to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the summary 
jurisdiction clauses scattered over various 
Acts of Parliament, and, as far as he 
could, in a general Bill, to attain some- 
thing like uniformity. One great object 
to be aimed at should be, first, to reduce 
the penalties of the older statutes as 
much as possible into harmony with the 
modern ones, and then to make them 
even. The Act of Parliament relating 
to the trial of ‘juvenile offenders and the 
Criminal Justice Act—extremely impor- 
tant measures—were not drawn on the 
same lines, and they, to some extent, 
crossed each other. He, therefore, 
thought they ought to be swept from 
the Statute Book, and the whole put on 
a more intelligible basis. Some clauses 
in the Small Penalties Act also worked 
considerable hardship; and, again, a 
more precise line required to be drawn 
between the cases in which justices 
might convict summarily and those in 
which they were compelled to send pri- 
soners for trial. It was lamentable to 
see, from the criminal statistics, how 
many children under 12 years of age 
were sent for trial at assizes or sessions ; 
it would be far wiser to allow magis- 
trates to deal with those children sum- 
marily, without keeping them in prison 
for a protracted time. Instances also 
occurred in which the statute compelled 
the magistrate to impose a minimum 
penalty, and under no circumstances 
could he mitigate it. There was no 
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hands should be tied in that way—in 
regard at least to penalties of imprison- 
ment; though as to fines the case might 
be different. Then the provisions as to 
appeals from Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction appeared as if they had been 
thrown into the Statute Book quite at 
hap-hazard, and that was a matter call- 
ing for alteration. There ought to be a 
common form of appeal and an uniform 
procedure. Those were among the prin- 
cipal points dealt with in the measure of 
the Government. Adverting next to the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), its proposal 
for having stipendiary magistrates ap- 
pointed all over the Kingdom would 
not be satisfactory to the country, nor 
would the class of men contemplated 
make good Judges as a body. Then the 
clause prescribing the qualification of 
justices was one which certainly ought 
not to appear in any Bill introduced into 
that House. Nor did he understand 
how, as the Bill proposed, the Secretary 
of State was to draw up elementary rules 
for the conduct of business and the trial 
of offences in Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction; and for himself he would cer- 
tainly decline that office. There were 
many other very objectionable things in 
that measure, and he could not possibly 
assent to it. The Government had 
shown their earnestness on this matter 
by bringing in, in accordance with the 
Speech from the Throne, a Bill of their 
own upon it; and if it had not been 
introduced as early in the Session as they 
desired, that was owing to what had 
occurred in the House, and also to his 
wish not to bring forward more measures 
than there was a prospect of passing. 
The Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport was, he believed, a bad 
Bill, and therefore he was prepared to 
vote for throwing it out on the second 
reading. It contained clauses which 
would, he thought, be objected to by 
nearly every magistrate in the kingdom. 
It would have been a wiser, more proper, 
and perhaps more courteous course for 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Hop- 
wood), when the Government had under- 
taken to legislate on that subject, to 
allow the Bill of the Government to be 
discussed before bringing on his own. 
But at all events it would be better for 
that hon. and learned Member to post- 
pone his Bill until the measure of the 
Government came under the considera- 
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tion of the House, and then he might 
propose any Amendments which he 
thought advisable. There was not much 
use in further discussing the Bill now 
before them. The measure of the Go- 
vernment would be brought on in a very 
few days, when he hoped it would be 
read the second time without much dis- 
cussion—especially after the debate they 
had had thatday. ~ 

Mr. MUNDELLA wished, as his 
name was on the back of the Bill, to say 
a few words. As he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, his suggestion was 
that the debate on the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should be ad- 
journed, and that then the Bill might be 
considered with the Government mea- 
sure. He thought that was a fair course 
to pursue. With respect to statements 
by hon. Members, that his hon. Friend’s 
Bill cast reflections on the magistrates, 
he (Mr. Mundella) utterly denied that 
there was any intention to cast imputa- 
tions upon those gentlemen ; on the con- 
trary, the Bill proposed to amend their 
powers. The Bill of the Government 
proposed to give parties who might be 
subjected to fines a power of appeal. It 
was easy to speak of a power of appeal; 
but how was a poor man to find money 
to pay a fine or to prosecute an appeal? 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not ad- 
here to the course he proposed in re- 
ference to his hon. and learned Friend’s 
Bill, then he should advise him to go to 
a division. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY hoped the 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Mundella) would not be assented to— 
it was rather too late now to take that 
course—the Bill had been fully dis- 
eussed, and the House ought to pro- 
nounce its decision at once. He quite 
admitted that there were two or three 
clauses in the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member which were good ; but 
there were, on the other hand, so many 
objectionable clauses in it, that it seemed 
to him to be hardly worth the trouble to 
weed them out, and, in his opinion, it 
would be a mere farce to adjourn the 
debate. Unless the hon. and learned 
Gentleman consented to withdraw the 
Bill he should give his vote against it. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, so far from 
the Bill of his hon. and learned Friend 
being an attack upon the magistrates, it 
was an enabling Bill, proposing to give 
to them increased jurisdiction, but of an 
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improved and constitutional character. 
It was a Bill to amend certain defects in 
the Criminal Procedure Law—Bills of 
the kind could hardly be other than om- 
nium gatherum Bills. He did not concur 
in the opinion that because the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill toamend the law 
that that should debar a private Member 
from bringing in a somewhat similar 
and perhaps a better measure. He 
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thought, however, that the discussion of 
the present Bill might be postponed 
pending the progress of the Government 
Bill 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he was pre- 
pared to give his support to any Bill 
that was calculated to amend the law. 
It had been said that all magistrates 
should be lawyers. He did not think 
that that was strictly necessary ; but one 
thing was clear, that they should be 
guided by the rules of common sense in 
their decisions. He considered that great 
credit was due to the Government for the 
pains they had taken in collecting infor- 
mation on this important question; and 
he might instance the case of the 
Claimant where he had been put to the 
expense of £3,000 in justifying his bail 
—as indicating a strong necessity for 
amending the law. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, in reply, said, he 
regretted the course which had been 
taken by some hon. Members in opposing 
the Adjournment of the Debate as agreed 
to by the Home Secretary. If that were 
not assented to, he could avail himself 
of the power which the Forms of the 
House gave him to force it as the hour 
of adjournment was so near, but would 
prefer going to a division on the 
second reading. He pointed out that 
several of his Amendments, ridiculed 
by the Solicitor General, had been 
adopted in the Government Bill printed 
only a week since. 

Mr. BELL moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Bell.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 165; Noes 
219: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
expressed his regret that the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the Debate had not 
been agreed to so that the present mea- 
sure and the one introduced by Her 
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Majesty’s Government might be taken 
together. But though he had voted for 
the Adjournment of the Debate he could 
not vote for the second reading of the 
Bill. His right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had stated the objections which 
the Government entertained towards the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport, still it contained principles 
which were also enunciated in the Go- 
vernment measure, and he thought both 
might have been considered together. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 164; Noes 
228: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Agnew, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Mr. 
Baillie Hamilton, Sir George Douglas.) 


[BILL 32.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Agnew.) 


Mr. GREGORY rose to move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on that day six months. 
He was sorry to have to appear before 
the House twice in the same character 
on the same day; but as he was about 
to move the rejection of the measure, he 
would venture to state the objections 
that he had always entertained to it. 
He could not altogether follow the course 
taken by the hon. Member who moved 
the second reading in abstaining from 
any statement, but he need not detain 
the House long, as the measure was one 
of a simple character and very short 
in its details. The object of it was to 
put an end to a system which existed in 
Scotland under the name of the law of 
hypothec, which was practically what 
was known in England as the law of 
distress, but it was to be observed that 
the Bill in its inception was wholly illo- 
gical, and drew a distinction between 
urban and rural districts. Well, but 
if the law of distress was not applicable 
in the one case, he could not see that it 
was applicable in the other; and, on 
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the other hand, if it was right in the one 
case, it was right in the other. So far 
as he could learn, although there might 
be a feeling in favour of the Bill to some 
extent amongst the agricultural consti- 
tuencies in Scotland, that did not extend 
t6 the urban districts, and that was no 
doubt the reason of the distinction ; but 
now let them consider what was the 
present shape of the Bill as applied to 
the rural districts. Of course, he was 
placed at this disadvantage, that the hon. 
Member who introduced it had made 
no case whatever for the Bill, and there- 
fore he was obliged to assume, for the 
sake of argument, that there was some 
case, and he could only put forward his 
own case in opposition to that which he 
presumed the hon. Member would raise. 
The Act which this Bill sought to amend 
was somewhat different from the law of 
distress as it existed in England, al- 
though founded on the same principles. 
In Scotland the landlord had a lien on 
accruing rents; but this could not be 
put in force except on process through 
the Sherifi’s Court. On the other hand, 
in England there was no lien for accru- 
ing rent, but in the case of rent accrued 
the landlord had power to enforce pay- 
ment without reference to any Court, and 
by his own motion. He was not sure that 
in one respect the law of Scotland was 
not better than that of England, because 
he thought the law of England gave 
power to distrain for too long a period. 
He must, however, proceed to deal with 
the case as he supposed it would be put 
by the hon. Member. He believed that 
the case was that, although the law of 
hypothec enabled a small tenant to apply 
for a farm, and enabled the landlord to 
let it to a smaller class of tenants, by 
giving him a lien as security for rent, 
which he would not otherwise have, 
that security ought not to be given for 
such objects. Now, in the first place, 
the law was an old established law 
that had existed for several cen- 
turies. In the year 1867 there was 
a modification, and it was thoroughly 
well understood that the whole of the 
agricultural tenancies of Scotland, as 
they now existed, had been contracted 
under thislaw. It was sought to modify 
the law, on the ground that to do so 
would induce landlords to pass over 
small tenants, and accept men of larger 
means. Now, he ventured to say that 
that there was not a more valuable class 
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of men than the small tenant-farmers of 
Scotland, and that there was not a class 
of men whose interest and welfare ought 
to be more carefully regarded by that 
House. They were thrifty, prudent, and 
industrious—they struggled hard for 
their living, and they brought up their 
sons to work hard, and to be thrifty, 
prudent, and industrious like them- 
selves. Now, ought tlie House to enter- 
tain anything like a proposal theadoption 
of which would prevent these men from 
competing for the occupation of their 
small holdings? It was said that that 
competition was prejudicial to the larger 
holders, that the law encouraged that 
prejudicial competition, and that the 
House was bound to alter the law, which 
was ancient and well understood, for the 
purpose of excluding the thrifty, hard- 
working tenants from competition. He 
should be very much astonished if the 
House of Commons were to adopt a prin- 
ciple of that kind. But it was, no doubt, 
the fact that, ifthe law of hypothec were 
abolished, that competition would be 
affected—no doubt it was perfectly true 
that landlords accepted the offers of poor 
tenants on account of the lien which the 


law gavethem. Without that protection 
a landlord would have much difficulty 
in refusing an offer of a wealthy tenant 
as against one with little or no capital, 
and who had to rely on his own exer- 
tions on his farm for the means of 


paying his rent. But he did not think 
that the principle of this Bill was one 
which they were likely to laydown in that 
House, though it was no doubt true that 
a good many Representatives of farmin 

constituencies in Scotland had pledged 
themselves on this question. The law 
was nearly identical in England and 
Scotland, and anything which they did 
with regard to Scotland would have to 
be applied to England also. But he was 
quite confident that in England there 
was no outcry for an alteration of the 
law: on the contrary, he was confident 
that the law of distress was acceptable 
to the great body of English tenants, and 
that they knew that it enabled the land- 
lords to give facilities which they could 
not otherwise giye them; that the farms 
were obtained on better terms on ac- 
count of that law; and that more per- 
sons preferred the present law than 
wished to see it altered. He believed it 
was the same in Scotland; for it was 
seen that there was an effort on the part 
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of the large holders to squeeze out the 
small holders, and that the present sys- 
tem was in favour of small tenants. 
Then it was said that this law of dis- 
tress was prejudicial to the parties who 
supplied the tenants with various re- 
quirements for their farms—that it 
enabled the landlords to sustain a pre- 
ferential claim over other creditors. 
But did not those who dealt with the 
tenant as a customer know the liabilities 
which he was under? Were they not 
aware that the tenant’s property on the 
farm was subject to that lien, and that 
in dealing with a tenant all that they 
had to look to was his capital, or the 
produce of the farm after the satisfac- 
tion of the landlord? If the House 
took away this condition, they would 
give the tenant a fictitious property in 
what he had not got. At present his 
property was what he possessed beyond 
satisfying the claims of the landlord, 
and he knew, and the world knew, that 
the landlord who had allowed him to 
enter on the occupation of the farm, 
had parted with it to the tenant to oc- 
cupy on the terms that the tenant should 
regularly pay his rent; and it was be- 
cause the landlord had parted with that 
possession that he had a right, in case 
the rent was not paid, to obtain the 
rent by seizure. The condition arose 
from the original relation of landlord 
and tenant. The one possessed the land 
and allowed the other to use it, reserv- 
ing to himself the right of levying his 
rent by seizure of what was upon the 
farm, and what was growing upon it. 
Well, was there any hardship or any 
injustice in that? It was said that the 
landlord had no right to this preferen- 
tial claim. But, first of all, he had the 
land, and, secondly, he had parted with 
the possession of it and the tenant was 
in occupation. The landlord was under 
no obligation to parties who supplied 
the tenant with goods. Their business 
was to hand over their goods, and to 
receive the money for them. If they 
chose to give the tenant credit, they did 
so with their eyes open, for their own 
convenience, and for the sake of trade, 
and knowing the liabilities of the 
tenant with respect to the landlord’s 
claim. There had been a Committee of 
the House of Lords on this question, 
and they had had trading witnesses be- 
fore them, and had asked these witnesses 
if they expected loss in consequence of 
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the state of the law. Well, the utmost 
loss spoken of was from 3 to 5 per cent 
on the whole course of trade, but the 
general average was something like } 
per cent by bad debts. He (Mr. Gre- 
gory) only wished he could carry on his 
business on the same terms, and any 
man was fortunate who only incurred 
that amount of loss in his business in 
the course of a year. This was the 
case of those creditors of the tenant to 
whom he had referred. He did not wish 
to trouble the House at undue length. 
He had answered the case which was 
advanced on the other side so far as he 
could anticipate it, and there was only 
one thing more which he would say. The 
hon. Member was proceeding, when— 


It being now a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


The other Orders of the Day having 
been gone through— 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pustiic Brrus—First Reading— 
Solicitors Examination, &c. * (52); Protection 
of Navigation * (43). 

Second Reading — Burial Acts Consolidation 


(27). 
Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (38). 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
[No. 27.] SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, said: My Lords, last year, in 
moving a similar Resolution to that 
which I shall have the honour to submit 
this evening, I felt it my duty to enter 
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into considerable details, and I had the 
great satisfaction of being told that I 
had said nothing which could tend to 
irritate or raise any acrimonious dis- 
cussion. I shall try to escape troubling 
your Lordships again with so many 
details, and I trust that I shall not on 
this occasion depart from that tone of 
moderation in what I say. That a tem- 
perate and judicial tone should be ob- 
served is the more obviously necessary 
from the fact that the great body of the 
Nonconformists are unrepresented in this 
House, while the great majority of your 
Lordships are either lay or spiritual 
members of our National Church. My 
Lords, I could not help remarking last 
year that of the 14 Peers who took part 
in the debate, only six spoke against 
the Resolution which I then moved; 
and of these six, five made a great part 
of their argument turn upon the form in 
which I had introduced the subject. A 
Bill they might possibly consider ; a Re- 
solution was an abomination in their eyes. 
That I cannot escape this attack upon the 
question of form is obvious from the fact 
that my noble Friend the Lord President 
has twice—even before I introduce the 
subject—raised thisvery question of form. 
He has stated, and has been supported 
in his statement by the noble Chairman 
of Committees, that my Motion is equiva- 
lent to a rejection of the second reading 
of the Bill. In answer to this charge, I 
might say that the Government can 
always command so great a majority in 
this House that there is no chance of my 
Motion being carried, and that it does not, 
therefore, much matter what the conse- 
quences of my Motion, if successful, 
might be. But I repudiate such an 
argument altogether. With however 
small a chance of success, I would not 
be guilty of such an act of disrespect to 
your Lordships’ House as to move that 
which I had no wish to carry. More- 
over, I might say, and say with perfect 
truth, that I should, for reasons which I 
am about to give, not object to the 
carrying of my Motion being fatal to the 
Bill. But the fact is, that it need not 
necessarily have any such result. If my 
Motion were carried, the Bill could not 
be read a second time to-night :—but 
the second reading could be moved to- 
morrow, or any other day of the Session. 
Even if I were to move a direct negative 
on the second reading of a Bill, it would 
only apply to this evening ; and it is for 
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that reason that when a Peer wishes to 
defeat a Bill he always moves that it be 
read six months or three months hence, 
according to the probable length of the 
Session. It was impossible for me, my 
Lords, to introduce a Bill this Session. 
Her Majesty’s Government had already 
done so. I could notbe a party to the 
second reading of such a Bill as theirs, 
and I thought it best to, give your Lord- 
ships an opportunity of asserting what 
you think essential to a settlement of 
the question in a manner which would 
not preclude the passing of this very Bill 
in an amended form. 

What, then, I do wish is to give your 
Lordships an opportunity of deciding on 
avery important question, and which, if 
carried in the way I desire, will tend to 
gratify the wish of a large number of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Last year the 
Motions made on the subject and the 
debates which ensued, were almost ex- 
clusively directed to the religious diffi- 
culties of the case, and it was on those 
two occasions that assurances were given 
by the Government, and accepted, that 
they hoped to grapple with this point. 
But this year, in introducing his Bill, 
the Lord President has impressed upon 
us that his Bill is one of consolidation 
and of sanitary administration, and deals 
incidentally only with the religious diffi- 
culty. As to consolidation, I doubted 
the other day whether the arguments in 
its favour did not equally apply to most 
other subjects in the Statute Book. But 
granting that it is required for the Burial 
Laws, what course ought to be adopted ? 
I shall be corrected if I am wrong in 
saying that you can properly amend 
and consolidate at the same time laws of 
which the amendment are obvious and 
likely to be generally accepted; but that 
this is not the case where the amendment 
is of a character which excites warm 
differences of opinion. Now, as to the 
sanitary portion of the Bill. I cannot 
help reminding your Lordships that the 
keen sense of humour of the most rev. 
Primate nearly overcame his natural 
and acquired self-control when he came 
to this point. It was all he could do to 
avoid laughing at this sanitary plea; but 
his Grace contented himself, if I recol- 
lect right, with calling it a veil thrown 
over the religious difficulty. I cannot 
help thinking that this veil will be torn, 
if not thrown aside, during the course 
of the debate. What is the ground on 
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which this pressing need of sanitary 
reform has been urged? That there are 
many churchyards which ought to be, 
but have not been closed, and that there 
is one case—that of Northampton— 
where, though the graveyard has been 
closed, sufficient consecrated ground has 
not been provided elsewhere. But are 
there so many churchyards which ought 
to be, but have not been closed? In an 
able preface to the collection of Acts re- 
lating to this subject, the learned editor, 
Mr. Barker, says that the working of the 
Act has been eminently satisfactory ; 
and, if it had not, that it must have been 
the fault of the Home Office, which has 
had full powers for the purpose. It is 
impossible to believe that in any pressing 
cases the sanitary authorities should not 
have brought them under the notice of 
the Secretary of State. As to the one soli- 
tary exception which has been brought 
forward this year and last to show that, 
where churchyards have been closed a 
sufficient substitute has not been found, 
I trust that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire will give explanations 
this evening showing how inaccurately 
that case has been represented. This 
Bill of nearly 90 clauses is a Bill partly 
of consolidation, partly of amendment ; 
and it is not easy in reading it to dis- 
tinguish what is consolidation and what 
is amendment. It transfers from the 
Secretary of State to the Government 
Local Board all the powers row pos- 
sessed by the Secretary of State—which 
is probably an administrative improve- 
ment. It confers on the Secretary of 
State new and undefined powers. Tho 
Bill deals with churchyards. It provides 
for closing them either for want of burial 
space, or on sanitary grounds, without 
the consent of the parishioners, at the 
option of the President of the Govern- 
ment Local Board. It provides for the 
maintenance of the disused churchyards. 
This Bill also makes new provisions for 
the creation of cemeteries. The burial 
authority is bound to provide such ceme- 
teries where there is not sufficient con- 
secrated or unconsecrated ground. If 
they fail to do so, one-twentieth of the 
ratepayers can, subject in the first in- 
stance to the discretion of the burial 
authority, and on their refusal, by appeal 
to the Secretary of State, insist upon the 
provision of a newcemetery. When the 
Secretary of State is appealed to, he is 
enjoined by the Bill to consider the num- 
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ber and situation of the population, 
and “all the circumstances of the case.”’ 
The noble Duke on the first reading said 
that the Secretary of State under these 
words ‘‘all the circumstances of the 
case’ would be bound to take into con- 
sideration the religious difficulty ; but I 
find nothing of the sort in the Bill, and 
nothing can be less obvious from the 
wording of the clause. A Secretary of 
State may be a High Churchman, a 
Low Churchman, a Roman Catholic, or 
a Nonconformist.. Would these all take 
the same view of their duty under such 
vague words? Would the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) and myself, after the diametrically 
opposite views we took last year of the 
claims of those who do not belong to the 
Church of England—could we conscien- 
tiously take the same course under such 
vague words? Where a burial autho- 
rity does not exist, itis to be the Vestry. 
I much doubt whether, when there is so 
general a complaint of our system of 
local government, and when Her Ma- 
jesty’ Government have promised to con- 
sider a measure for remodelling it, that 
it is wise to confer new duties on Ves- 
tries. I am sure that they are not a 
proper assembly to carry on the duty of 
a burial authority; and this seems the 
opinion of the noble Duke, who, al- 
though he shrinks from doing it himself, 
yet gives a power to the Vestry to trans- 
fer their functions to a Committee which 
will act for the future alone, or to trans- 
fer them to the sanitary authority—in 
either case constituting a Burial Board, 
to which I understood the most rev. 
Primate last year strongly to object. I 
do not think a Vestry would be a good 
body to undertake those duties with or 
without the aid of a committee of rate- 
payers; and with regard to the election 
of these committees, I think it would be 
a great pity to infuse into the parishes 
fresh elements of religious discord, be- 
cause there is very little doubt that the 
elections would go, or at all events would 
be supposed to go, very much in accord- 
ance with the religious opinion in the dis- 
tricts where these burial boards will have 
to act. Then, again, how is the Bill to 
be put into operation? Supposing the 
burial authority refuses to act, it is to be 
done by one-twentieth of the ratepayers ; 
but unless the Bill is greatly amended 
there will be considerable difficulty, and 
I do not think it will be desirable that 
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the clergyman and one-twentieth of the 
ratepayers should be allowed to create 
new cemeteries for the burial of Dissen- 
ters at the charge of the parish. At 
present there are 8,000 parishes in which 
the churchyards are not full, and a com- 
petent person has calculated that to sup- 
plement them with cemeteries would cost 
£3,000,000. I have very little data to 
go upon, but taking two cases, one 
in Devonshire and the other in Kent, 
last year I find that a new cemetery 
for one of them cost £8,000, and for 
another £12,000; and taking the lower 
sum, the total amount required for 
all the parishes would be £6,000,000. 
Of course, some of them will do no- 
thing, and in others the cost will 
much exceed £10,000; but is it just to 
impose upon the ratepayers a sum of 
£6,060,000, merely for the purpose of 
removing the Dissenters’ grievance ? 
Now, my Lords, there is one clause of 
the Bill to which I wish to draw your 
Lordships’ particular attention, and in 
which there is another apparent conces- 
sion made to those who do not belong to 
the Church of England. The title of the 
74th clause is this—‘‘ On request to in- 
cumbent from relative or person burying 
deceased, the burial to take place with- 
out religious service.” The mere recital 
of the title has to one something grating 
on the ear. When your Lordships fur- 
ther consider it you will see that while it 
is fair to relieve non-members from the 
necessity of your services and your 
ministrations, it is repugnant to your 
feelings and to justice to make these 
silent burials compulsory upon those 
who conscientiously object to the mini- 
strations of our Church. On the first 
reading of the Bill, the Lord Presi- 
dent stated, as a justification of his 
course in making a half concession 
instead of a whole one to the claims of 
the Dissenters, that the numbers who 
were suffering from this grievance were 
constantly and rapidly diminishing ; that 
only 8,000,000—which is, however, more 
than one-third—out of 22,000,000 could 
suffer, as the remaining 14,000,000 had 
unconsecrated ground within their reach. 
He further diminished this number by 
subtracting not only members of the 
Church of England, but those Noncon- 
formists who do not object to the Burial 
Service of the Church of England. I 
stated at the time, and I repeat now, 
that these statistics are capable of being 
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used to prove just the opposite of what 
he said; and the noble Duke misstates 
the grievance. A majority of Dissenters 
do not object to the Service itself; but 
what they do object to is the exclusion of 
all other services, and of alt ministers 
excepting the clergy of the Church of 
England. The noble Duke’s own figures 
show that while there are about 10,000 
parishes, fewer than 706 cemeteries have 
been made in the last 70 years—that is, 
an average of 10 a-year. Then the 
noble Duke says that 38 Burial Boards 
have been set up in one year, and that 
the number will increase—which I doubt, 
as, of course, the most urgent cases 
have already been taken up; and in the 
numerous new churchyards and in the 
additions to old ones great space has 
necessarily been provided. But at the 
rate of 50 per year it would require 
200 years to accomplish the work of 
change. Returns were presented last 
year for 7,369 parishes. 2,339 were 
omitted—probably the small parishes, 
which would tell most in favour of my 
argument. Even these defective Returns 
showed that in more than half the pa- 
rishes the Nonconformists had no burial 
grounds of their own, and that there were 
nearly 10,000 churchyards not closed. 
The progress of closing is very slow 
indeed. In 20 years 857 have been 
closed, at which rate it would require 
230 years to close the whole. These 
figures afford no ground for the state- 
ment that the grievance is rapidly de- 
creasing, and certainly afford no ground 
for dealing with the subject on such a 
narrow basis. It was stated by the most 
rev. Primate last year that the number 
of Nonconformists who suffer from this 
grievance is not nearly so great as is 
supposed; and the most rev. Primate 
expressed a hope the other night that all 
sensible Dissenters would approve some 
such compromise as is now offered in 
this Bill. Now, we are very apt to con- 
sider those persons sensible who take 
the same view of a subject as ourselves. 
On 99 subjects out of 100 on which the 
most rev. Primate speaks, I have thought 
him one of the most sensible and per- 
suasive speakers I know; but I would 
not rely exclusively on the two speeches 
he has made on burials to illustrate my 
opinion of his good sense—probably for 
the reason that I do not agree with them. 
But I will venture to ask, where are 
these sensible Dissenters? A cireular 
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has been sent to me, and therefore I 
presume to others of your Lordships, 
showing the unanimous condemnation of 
this Bill by all the Nonconformist de- 
nominations. I defy you to produce any 
one denomination of any weight which 
does not utterly condemn it. No fewer 
than 60 meetings have been held by 
members of all denominations. The 
Wesleyans, the most friendly to the 
Church, condemn it. The Presbyterians, 
a moderate Church, who are not mem- 
bers of the Liberation Society, but are 
in close sympathy with Irish and Scottish 
Presbyterians, will not hear of it. Last 
year the most rev. Primate held a con- 
ference with some of the most eminent 
of our Dissenting brothers. It was an 
act characteristic of that charity and that 
toleration which is one of the most 
honourable attributes of our National 
Church. Can he produce one of these 
persons sensible enough to approve this 
Bill? The Lord President foresaw this 
last year, for he complimented me on 
my sagacity in not being satisfied with 
my first Resolution, as no Dissenter 
would accept it alone. I regret that, 
with that knowledge, he should have 
introduced a Bill which, on his showing, 
can settle nothing, and can be agreeable 
to no member of the community—ex- 
cept, possibly, to the few who may wish 
to make political capital out of it. I 
have given reasons why I obiect to the 
administrative portion of the Bill; I be- 
lieve the machinery is bad, that it will 
not work, and that if it does work it will 
lay large and often unnecessary burdens 
upon the ratepayers. But what I desire 
to know is, by what portion of the com- 
munity the mode of settling the religious 
difficulty can be liked? I believe it 
would be impossible to name any sect of 
Dissenters of any weight or consideration 
which approves of the Bill; and as to 
the Church of England, what proportion 
of its members approve of it? The 
members of the Church of England may 
be divided into four classes—The few 
who know nothing and are indifferent 
on the matter, and can therefore have 
no opinion in favour of the Bill. Those 
who think that there is no grievance, 
and that the bulk of Dissenters do 
not think they have a grievance, and 
that all concession to political agita- 
tors is dangerous; who believe that 
the grievance is entirely in another 
direction—that it oppresses the clergy- 
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man, who is now obliged by law to ex- 
press assured hopes of salvation over 
the graves of evildoers and of those who 
in their eyes are not properly baptized. 
The Bill does make concessions which 
this portion of the Church does not 
think called for, and it does nothing to 
relieve the only grievance they think 
valid. There is another section of the 
Church who rather agree with the Pre- 
sident of the Council that, even if there 
is a grievance, it is exaggerated and 
diminishing, but who deplore the ani- 
mosity between Christian denomina- 
tions, and who believe it is desirable to 
make some sacrifices for peace. Can this 
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giving any security for peace? Well, 
there is another party in the Church, 
comprising both clergy and laity—some 
of the most intellectual and devoted 
friends of the Establishment — these 
think that the grievance is real, that it 
will take generations to remove it by 
any indirect means, and that it is con- 
sistent with the highest principles of the 
Church of England, and necessary to its 
well-understood interest, completely to 
put an end to this grievance. Can they 
possibly be satisfied with this Bill? 
Many of your Lordships may vote for 
this Bill because it is brought in by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and because 
they prefer it to my Resolution ; but can 
any one of you like it? How is it with 
Nonconformists ? 

I will now briefly allude to the most 
salient objections which are raised to the 
subject of my Resolution. One of these 
objections is the novelty of the com- 
plaint. Even if it were true that the 
complaint was new, that would not prove 
much. When the Nonconformists had 
to complain of the law of registration of 
marriage, of exclusion from the Univer- 
sities, and of the payment of church 
rates as well as of the Law of Burials, 
and had to meet determined opposition 
on all these points, it was natural that 
they should take only one point at a 
time. But asa matter of fact there is 
no novelty in the complaint. Last year 
I quoted a volume, published 60 years 
ago, in which this grievance is set forth; 
and I can refer also to a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1834, 10 years before the es- 
tablishment of the Liberation Society, 
of which the title is Zhe Case of the Dis- 
senters ; and the injustice of the Burial 


Law is there as clearly insisted upon as 
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ever it has been since. But, while all 
those have been one by one removed, 
this one still remains. It is said, 
again— 

“Tf you admit the Dissenters with their ser- 
vices to the churchyard, you logically must ad- 
mit them to the church.” 


In a courteous and very kindly letter 
which I received a fortnight ago from a 
right rev. Prelate—whom I do not see 
in his place—and for which I offer my 
thanks, he warned me that the passing 
of my Resolution would be followed by 
the disestablishment of the Church, by 
the destruction of the House of Lords, 
and by the overthrow of the Monarchy. 
I need hardly say that if I believed any 
one of these results would follow from 
this Bill, or from my Resolution, I would 
be the first to oppose them both. This 
argument was disposed of last year in a 
single phrase, by a most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of York). He said— 
“T am not able to look upon the question as 
one of establishment or disestablishment. I 
desire very much to separate the question from 
disestablishment. We shall fight the battle 
against disestablishment on very bad ground if 
we have to fight it by the side of the grave.” 


And he added— 


“‘ There is a great difference between the en- 
trance to the churchyard and entrance to the 
church. A man is by no means obliged to go 
into the church, but is quite certain to find his 
way into the churchyard; and that alone makes 
a great distinction between the two cases.’’— 
[8 Hansard, ccxxix. 627.] 


These, my Lords, are words of great 
weight, and those who wish to maintain 
the Establishment should take them to 
heart. Then, again, it is constantly 
urged— 

‘‘Tf you make concessions, they are sure 
to be followed up by demands for further 
concesslons. 


But this is an argument which has been 
used over and over again against all 
concessions, however just; and, so far 
as this particular case is concerned, it is 
impossible not to be aware that it has 
not been upon concessions, but upon re- 
fusals, that the Nonconformists have re- 
considered the strength of their position 
and increased in their demands. There 
is another argument which has been 
often used, and as often refuted—that 
as to an obligation of maintenance. 
It is not necessary to dwell on an 
argument which is not sustained by 
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the proposal of the Government; but 
I may repeat that if there was to be any 
bargain of this sort it should have been 
made at the time of the abolition, and 
that it ought to apply, if at all, as much 
to that large portion of Churchmen who 
contribute nothing to the maintenance 
of the fabric or. of the churchyard. 
Another argument put forward is that it 
is very unfair to those persons who, in 
recent timés, have built churches, created 
churchyards, and have dedicated them to 
the Established Church in the belief that 
the Burial Laws would be maintained by 
Parliament. Itis said that it would have 
been most repugnant to these persons 
that the burials of Nonconformists—who 
have, of course, the right given them by 
the common law to be buried in such 
churchyards—should be accompanied by 
such religious services as to their friends 
seemed fit. It is rather begging the 
question to decide that those persons 
would have objected at all, and it would 
certainly be a serious objection to en- 
dowmentsif they were held to beobstacles 
to any improvement in any direction, 
and however desirable. But the objec- 
tion now falls to the ground so far as 
those who are in favour of the present 
Bill are concerned, for the Bill intro- 
duces an important change in the con- 
ditions of burial in a churchyard which 
has been recently endowed. And does 
this difficulty about endowment tell en- 
tirely on one side? Some years ago Sir 
Morton Peto, a Baptist, purchased a 
large estate in Norfolk. In the interests 
of his Church of England tenants he 
created and endowed, at the expense of 
many thousand pounds, a _ national 
church and churchyard. Soon after the 
consecration of the churchyard he lost a 
beloved daughter. Your Lordships may 
imagine his feelings when he was obliged 
to carry the corpse of his child many 
miles to a strange cemetery because only 
a silent burial would have been per- 
mitted to her in the churchyard which 
he had created and presented to the 
Establishment, and which was associated 
in his mind with the memory of her 
early life. There is another argument 
against the substance of my Resolution 
which appears to me so fallacious that I 
should not have thought it necessary a 
second time to allude to it, if it had not 
been a principal topic in an eloquent 
speech of the First Lord of the Treasury 
against the claims of the Dissenters, and 
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if it had not constantly been repeated 


up to the present moment. It is that 
the Resolution is of a one-sided cha- 
racter, inasmuch as it gives complete 
liberty to the Nonconformist, and none 
to the member of the Church of Eng- 
land, who must be buried by one clergy- 
man, with one burial service. This 
argument may be a good one against a 
Church Establishment, against its dis- 
cipline, its laws, and especially its paro- 
chial system; but it is futile against my 
proposal. It appears to me that my 
Resolution will give the most complete 
liberty to the Churchman as well as to 
the Nonconformist. It is true that if 
the Resolution was embodied in a law 
it would give to the Roman Catholic 
liberty to be buried by a layman, or a 
Quaker with a Roman Catholic service, 
if there were the most remote chance of 
their wishing it. But in the same way 
the Resolution gives liberty to members 
of the Established Church to be buried, 
if they wish it, in any Christian or- 
derly religious way they prefer—if you 
can suppose the case of a sincere member 
of the Church of England wishing to 
dispense with the services and the clergy- 
man of his own Church. What is 
more, the Government Bill does exactly 
the same thing in its degree. Like my 
Resolution, it does not touch the ques- 
tion of discipline in the Church itself, 
and relieve the clergyman from any 
obligation by which he is now bound; 
but it does set every other member of 
the Church at liberty, like Noncon- 
formists, to be buried, if he wishes it, 
like a favourite hound, an excommuni- 
cated person, or a suicide. There is 
another argument, which weighs much 
with some persons, and not unnaturally, 
if the thing they apprehend was likely 
to be the case. It is that no provisions 
could be framed under the Resolution 
which could prevent scandalous and in- 
decent occurrences in the churchyard. I 
believe that merely enacting such occur- 
rences to be misdemeanours and punish- 
able by our Courts would be suffi- 
cient; but I rely on the habits and on 
the feelings of the people of this country, 
and on the evidence given by the ex- 
ample of the cemeteries. I am told by 
a director of the Liverpool Cemetery 
that 70,000 persons have been buried 
without the slightest scandal. I believe 
this is the case universally, and if there 
be one or two exceptions, of which I am 
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not aware, they would only prove the 
rule. If there be danger of it under my 
proposal nothing could be easier than to 
frame a clause making any indecent be- 
haviour at a burial a misdemeanour, 
leaving the clause to be interpreted by 
the Courts of Law. Being on this subject, 
I must ask a question of the Government 
to which the House is entitled to have an 
answer before we go to a second reading. 
I beg the Lord President’s particular at- 
tention to it. Has the Government consi- 
dered the effect of the words of the 74th 
section, which permit, upon application, 
the burial to take place without the per- 
formance of any religious service or of 
any other ceremony? Do these words 
exclude spontaneous prayer, singing of 
hymns, political and even Atheistical ad- 
dresses? None of these are religious 
services or ceremonies. Will the noble 
Duke also tell me—whatever his answer 
to the previous question may be—what 
are the means under this Bill by which 
any Christian, religious, and orderly 
services, as I desire, or, on the other 
hand, any unchristian, disorderly, and 
irreligious ceremonies, which I deprecate, 
can be prevented? What are the means 
of prevention now? I believe there is 
only one—namely, the legal provision 
against brawling. These provisions come 
into effect when the clergyman is present 
and the service is celebrated. But the 
Bill provides for the absence of a service 
and the absence of an officiating minister. 
I shall be obliged if the noble Duke will 
tell me where is the protection under 
the Bill, or whether he proposes to 
provide it by penal amendments in 
Committee ? 

And now, my Lords, I come to the 
issue between those who are in favour of 
the Government Bill and those who 
approve the Resolution. We are told 
that in this matter feelings are excited, 
but that we are bound to think of the 
feelings of the Clergy as well as those 
who differ from our Church. I entirely 
admit it; I feel it would be a great mis- 
take to ignore feelings which are con- 
scientiously felt and excited by long 
habits, by tradition, ahd by one particu- 
lar train of thought. But what is the 
position we are in? Her Majesty’s 
Government admit the necessity of legis- 
lating, and have brought in a Bill 
dealing with a question ‘on which the 
feelings of a large portion of our Clergy 
and of the Nonconformists are diametri- 
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cally opposed, and of course they natu- 
rally clash. I think that if we seek to 
respect their feelings, we are bound to 
inquire on which side the feeling is best 
grounded on reason, and to which side 
justice inclines. Now, what are the 
feelings of the Clergy? I feel some 
hesitation in quoting what the objection 
is. It was stated very strongly by a 
_ rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lin- 
coln). He said— 

‘“‘ They regarded the act of consecration as a 
very solemn one—that the essence of it consisted 
in separating from common uses that which is 
consecrated, and in transferring it from man to 
God; and that as the church is not the house 
of man, but the house of God, so the churchyard 
is not man’s property, but His ; and as He is not 
the author of error and confusion, but of truth 
and peace, so it was not consistent with the 
fundamental principle of consecration to allow 
the quiet haven of the churchyard to be disturbed 
by the storms of polemical controversy, and to 
be agitated by the winds of false doctrine and 
religious division and even of unbelief.”— 
[3 Hansard, xxix. 635.] 

I beg leave to point out that my Resolu- 
tion precludes polemical controversy and 
unbelief, and to ask how can the burial 
of a Nonconformist with a Christian and 
religious service be more desecrating 
than the burial of heathens, whom you 
are now obliged to bury thus? What 
are the feelings of the Nonconformists ? 
Their feelings revolt against being 
obliged, in a place where they wish to be 
buried—and often the only place where 
they can be buried—to be buried, either 
with the ministrations of a Church that 
is not their own, or else to be deprived 
at the moment of committing the corpse 
to its last abode of those religious cere- 
monies in harmony with their deep- 
seated convictions. There can be no one 
present who has not assisted at the last 
mark of respect paid a dear friend or 
beloved relative. You must all have felt 
how easily trifling circumstances, which 
in other cases would have no effect, jar 
upon your feelings. Ifa person has any 
religion at all, it is the moment when 
religious feelings are most excited and 
when there is the greatest desire to give 
way to those feelings in the way that you 
believe to be the most acceptable to God. 
Can you venture to say that at such a 
moment, in a country which professes 
perfect religious freedom, if you were 
debarred from the services of the 
minister who has extended Christian 
ministrations to the deceased, and from 
all mode of religious expression in har- 
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mony with your convictions, that your 
feelings would not be equally and reason- 
ably excited? I will not trouble your 
Lordships with my opinions of compul- 
sory silent burial. I will give you the 
opinions of others who have more weight. 
I might give extracts from numerous 
letters which I have received during the 
last month, not only from laymen, but 
from clergymen, approving my Resolu- 
tion and deprecating these silent burials 
but I prefer quoting persons known to 
you, and whose declarations have been 
publicly made. What havesome of our 
great lawyers said? Sir John Nicholl, 
a great master of ecclesiastical law, said 
from the judicial bench that ‘‘the Church 
of England knew no such indecency as 
putting the body into consecrated ground 
without the service being at the same 
time performed.” This opinion might 
be twisted into an argument for keeping 
things as they are; but it is fatal to the 
Government proposal. I presume no 
one will deny the attachment to the 
Church of England of the last two ex- 
Chancellors. They are perfectly agreed 
on this point. Their opinions were 
expressed by one of them in these 
words :— 


“Such a proposition as a compulsory silent 
burial cannot be a settlement of the question, 
because it will never be accepted. In reason it 
cannot be any settlement. It is a necessary 
corollary of the principle of religious liberty 
that when you have got so far as to the point of 
dispensing with the services and the clergyman 
of the Church you must permit people who bury 
their relatives in the churchyard to do it reli- 
giously if they think fit. I cannot understand 
how any churchman can take up the ground 
that such an act as the burial of the dead, unless 
done with the service of the Church, ought to 
be done irreligiously, or in a less rather than ina 
more religious way. As a churchman, it appears 
to me not only that religious liberty gives Non- 
conformists a right to be relieved from services 
to which they conscientiously object, but that 
the service of the Church is prepared, and the 
Church wronged by forcing that service upon 
them. It is contrary to the first principles on 
which the Church was founded to say to Non- 
conformists, ‘ If you will not accept religion in 
our way, you shall, as far as we have power to 
compel you, do the thing which you wish to do 
religiously in a way that is not religious.’ ”— 
[3 Hansard, ccxxix. 659.] 


But if you are not satisfied with the 
opinions of legal Churchmen such as 
these, what have ecclesiastical authori- 
ties said about these silent burials? A 
right rev. Prelate spoke and voted in 
fayour of my Resolution last year (the 
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Bishop of Exeter), giving thereby the 
best protest against silent burials. The 
Bishop of Manchester gave a complete 
sanction to the reasonableness of the 
desire that the minister under whose 
teaching Nonconformists had lived, and 
by whose ministrations they had been 
comforted, should be the minister at the 
burial service. The most rev. Prelate 
who presides over the Province of 
Canterbury last year gave a most touch- 
ing description of the funeral proces- 
sions he had seen winding over the 
mountains of Wales and of Cumberland, 
the sound of the hymns the mourners 
were offering up echoing among the hills 
and the valleys—then the whole stop- 
ping because the mourners had come to 
the sacred ground, and they could only 
enter it in silence. It is true that his 
Grace thought the difficulty might be 
got over by permitting verse instead of 
prose; but the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) reminded 
him that prose might be turned into 
blasphemous rhymes, and that hymns 
might be profane. This year he has 
thrown out another suggestion, that Con- 
vocation should settle a Church service to 
be read by the clergyman which should 
be unobjectionable to all Nonconformists. 
But what has Convocation been about 
for the last 20 years? At the request 
of 4,000 clergymen they have been trying 
to settle what burial services will be ac- 
ceptable to the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England. But we have not 
yet heard that Convocation has arrived 
at a service which will satisfy even the 
membersoftheChurch. I cannot, how- 
ever, conceive why Convocation should 
take upon itself so responsible, so in- 
vidious, and I would add so hopeless a 
task as to attempt to frame a service 
that would meet the views of Roman 
Catholics and of Nonconformists of every 
denomination —particularly when the 
objection generally felt by them is not 
so much to the service as to its exclusive 
use, and to the ministrations of a minister 
who is not their own. When men are 
driven to shifts of this character I think 
it shows the weakness of the case they 
present for our acceptance. 

Last year I went into details, with 
which I will not now trouble your Lord- 
ships, as to the burial laws of nearly all 
civilized, countries. I showed that the 
present grievance did not exist in the 
United States—I might have added some 
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Catholic countries in America; that it 
did not exist in France, in Germany, in 
Austria, in Hungary, in Italy, in Russia, 
and in Turkey; that it did not exist in 
any of our Colonies and dependencies, 
that it did not exist in Scotland; that it 
had existed, but had been abolished by 
a Conservative Government, in Ireland ; 
that, in fact, in the whole civilized world, 
with the exception of Spain and Belgium, 
England and Wales are the only coun- 
tries guilty of this small piece of in- 
tolerance, at a moment when all petty 
differences of life are over and all sorts 
and conditions of men are gathered into 
one place. What was the answer of the 
President of the Council? He passed 
over most of the cases. He said that the 
case of France was similar to that of 
our cemeteries, which is not the case. 
The French have public cemeteries for 
their great towns; but in the country 
all are buried together in the church- 
yard. Itistrue, by a law which passed 
before the Revolution, a piece of the 
churchyard is unconsecrated ; but in the 
churchyard the Protestant is buried by 
his own pastor, and with his own service, 
in the same place as his neighbours and 
friends. With regard to Scotland the 
noble Duke said -there was a difference, 
as the churchyards belonged to the 
heritors, I believe just in the same 
capacity of trustees as the rector of a 
parish, and that the Presbyterians per- 
formed themselves no service in their 
churchyards. I believe, however, this 
practice is being changed, and I would 
ask the noble Duke whether there is a 
single churchyard on his estates in which 
persons of all denominations cannot bury 
their dead according to their convictions, 
and whether he has known any frequent 
scandals to have arisen? With regard 
to Austria and Italy, he said they did 
not concern us. This is true in one 
sense, but not in another. The sense I 
mean is that understood by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when he said it 
would not do for us to appear more 
bigoted than the Empires of Russia and 
of Austria. My Lords, there is a famous 
old toast—‘‘ Religious liberty all over 
the world.” It was at one time mono- 
polized by the Liberal Party. I hope and 
believe that there are few Englishmen 
who do not share now in that wish. Is 
there not something that jars upon our 
feeling, that on the point of religious 
liberty we are now discussing England 
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and Wales should, along with the two 
exceptions I have already named, be the 
only exceptions to the universal example 
of the civilized world ? 

It is good of you, my Lords, to have 
borne with me solong. I hope I have 
not entirely failed in laying down some 
ground for asking you to decide to-night 
whether, when you are about to free 
your Christian fellow-subjects from the 
obligation to accept the ministrations of 
your own Church, you will condemn 
them to these secular, godless funerals, 
or allow them to bury their dead with 
Christian and orderly religious cere- 
monies, in harmony with their feelings 
and with their conscientious convictions ? 
The noble Earl concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all the words after (“that”) in 
order to insert the following words,. (‘‘ no 
amendment of the law relating to the burial of 
the dead in England will be satisfactory which 
does not enable the relatives or friends having 
charge of the funeral of any deceased person to 
conduct such funeral in any churchyard in 
which the deceased had a right of interment 
with such Christian and orderly religious ob- 
servances as to them may seem fit.””)—(Zari 
Granville.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the noble Earl who has just 
sat down (Earl Granville) showed a fit- 
ting consciousness of the weakest point 
in his procedure to-night when he de- 
voted so large a part of his speech to a 
defence of the form in which he has 
invited your Lordships’ opinion on this 
question. Last year there was much to 
be said in justification of that form of 
raising the question. My noble Friend 
then only desired to obtain a decision 
upon an abstract point of policy, and 
perhaps it would have been too much to 
require that he should have been at the 
pains of framing and introducing a Bill. 
But now we have a Bill introduced 
eovering a very large extent of the 
ground, dealing with the whole law of 
burial, introducing. many most impor- 
tant ameliorations, and giving great 
facilities where difficulties existed before. 
It is a Bill of considerable volume, ex- 
tending over 80 clauses, with seven 
pages of Schedules besides and, I 
think, the objections of the noble Earl 
apply only to the 74th clause, and to 
one portion of the 6th. What would 
have been the ordinary course for the 
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noble Earl to take under these circum- 
stances? It would be to wait for Com- 
mittee, and when the clauses to which 
he objected came up for discussion to 
state his objections. But, instead of 
that, the noble Earl prefers, deliberately, 
to expose himself to the imputation— 
just imputation—of resisting all the con- 
solidation, and all the sanitary and ad- 
ministrative improverhents we propose 
in order to obtain an opinion on this one 
isolated point. In this Bill there are 
clauses for enforcing on each community 
the duty of providing a burial ground 
which did not exist under the present 
law ; there are many provisions for faci- 
litating the creation of Burial Boards, 
which are much required; and there 
are sanitary provisions which the re- 
searches of recent years have shown to 
be highly important. But the noble 
Earl is content to pass by all this in 
order to bring one point before your 
Lordships. And why does he take this 
course? He does not expose himself to 
such a disadvantage gratuitously. The 
noble Earl knows perfectly well that it 
would baffle not only his skill, but the 
skill of the distinguished lawyer at his 
side (Lord Selborne) to produce a Bill 
which would embody the Resolution he 
has laid on the Table. There is a great 
distinction between the action of the 
noble Earl and the action of his co- 
adjutor in the other House. The noble 
Earl, taking into view the state of opi- 
nion in this House, has shown himself 
painfully alive to the subject of decent 
Christian burial. His coadjutor in the 
other House, however, has freed himself 
from any such hampering considerations. 
But the noble Earl knows that one of 
the vital difficulties of this question— 
one which more than any other has pre- 
vented any approximation between the 
conflicting parties on this point—is the 
impossibility of giving a legislative defi- 
nition to the word ‘ Christian.”” We 
know what we. mean when we talk of 
‘“‘a Christian” pretty well. We know 
what communities we should designate 
by that name, and to what communities 
we should refuse it. But we cannot 
frame a legislative definition which will 
mark the distinction between those who 
are Christians and those who are not. 
The result is that any change in the law 
which you can make must give opportu- 
nity for those burials in which infidel 
and free-thinking sentiments would be 
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pronounced over the grave. The pro- 
posal of the noble Earl slurs over the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the 
settlement of the question. The noble 
Earl, though he has followed the prece- 
dent of last year in this respect, has de- 
parted from it in a material particular 
in another. Last year the noble Earl 
made two proposals—one giving per- 
mission for burials without a religious 
service; another for giving permission 
for Christian burials with a service other 
than that of the Established Church. 
Well, we argued the matter at great 
length, and opinions of various kinds 
were expressed upon it. This year, 
though it does not form a main part of 
our scheme, we have added at the end 
of the Bill a clause, adopted at the sug- 
gestion, not of Dissenters, but of Church- 
men, which will give facilities for one 
of the things which the noble Earl asked 
last year, and for which Mr. Osborne 
Morgan in the other House also asked. 
We expected that the concession would 
at least be received with approval—but 
what do we hear? Mr. Osborne Morgan 
last year proposed, as one of his alterna- 
tives, a silent burial service, and so did 
the noble Earl. But now we are told 
that this which they proposed last year 
is this year ‘“‘ grating” to the noble 
Earl’s ear, and he quotes Sir John 
Nicholl to show that his own proposal 
would be a gross indecency. That is 
not an encouragement to concession. 
The noble Earl told us that it was not 
concession which did harm, but the con- 
tinual refusal of concession. That is an 
argument which might be expressed in 
a somewhat hackneyed form by the 
phrase of a distinguished writer which 
I saw in a newspaper this morning, 
exhorting us to consider the story of the 
Sibyl. But I fear the Sibyl of these 
days is a very altered and degenerate 
Sibyl. The Sibyl of old, if somewhat 
hard-fisted, was at least honest and 
stuck to her bargain; but the Sibyl of 
our time, though she demands more if 
you refuse her offer, demands a great 
deal more if you concede it. I do not 
intend to follow the noble Earl in the 


details of his speech, but I would like to 
make one or two observations on the 
statistics of the subject. The noble Earl 
said that 8,000 parishes had not had their 
churchyards closed, and, he, therefore, 
concluded that these 8,000 parishes were 
subject to the special grievance he de- 
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sires to remedy. In the first place, I 
would point out that this is, in a great 
measure, a mistake. What constantly 
happens in country districts is that when 
the churchyard is full a neighbouring 
landowner gives a bit of ground for a 
new churchyard without closing the 
old one. Closing an old churchyard 
is a proceeding which is much dis- 
liked, and it is only in thickly-peopled 
districts that it is resorted to. my 
belief, 8,000 exceed enormously the 
number of parishes where the old an- 
cestral churchyards are still available. 
The noble Earl went on to draw a most 
extraordinary conclusion from the figures 
he adduced. He said he had ascer- 
tained that the price of a new burial- 
ground in Bromley was £500; and he 
multiplied the 8,000 parishes by that 
£500, and by that means arrived at 
the conclusion that some £4,000,000 
would be required to provide the 
country with new churchyards. But, 
my Lords, it must be within the know- 
ledge of everybody that the places where 
these still unfilled churchyards exist, 
and where the grievance can therefore 
be supposed to arise, are places in re- 
mote country districts, where land is 
comparatively cheap. I am not using 
the language of exaggeration when I 
say I believe that in the vast majority 
of cases £50 would provide the lan 
necessary for burying Nonconformists. 
Do not distort the statistics involved— 
it would be a very small burden, and 
this Bill would not only enable you to 
buy burial grounds, but will enable 
landowners to give them to the parish 
at great personal sacrifice. I agree 
with the noble Earl that the landowners 
have no wish to hinder the Dissenters 
in the performance of their solemn rites 
—the impediment assuredly arises from 
no such feelings. The noble Earl is 
quite right in saying that the church- 
yards are closing slowly; that is our 
case, and is the reason why we have 
provided the new facilities. If Parlia- 
ment will pass this Bill new cemeteries, 
wherever they are wanted, or wherever 
it can be shown that a real grievance 
exists, will be established in the easiest 
and freest manner. We believe that 
wherever the Dissenters feel the griev- 
ance they will be enabled to free them- 
selves from it easily. The real question 
your Lordships have to consider is, whe- 
ther you will pass this Bill and take the 
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subject-matter of the controversy out of 
the way, or whether you will adopt the 
proposal of the noble Earl. We have 
not offered any attempt to reconcile 
contending parties—there would be no 
encouragement for such an attempt; nor 
have we tried summarily to put an end 
to the controversy—but we have cer- 
tainly afforded the means of doing so. 
My Lords, the radical fallacy in the ar- 
gument of the noble Earl is that, in his 
view, the controversy has only one side, 
and that if you satisfy that one you put 
an end to the dispute. But it should 
be kept in mind that a controversy is 
like a quarrel, and requires two persons 
to make it. This controversy rages be- 
tween two sets of controversialists whose 
consciences are equally tender; but its 
area is limited, and the number of per- 
sons who really feel the grievance is 
comparatively few. My belief is, that 
the grievance of which we have heard 
so much is a political grievance, upheld 
in the main by political agitators for 
political purposes. They may, perhaps, 
have a perfect right to pursue the ob- 
ject on which their hearts are set—the 
Disestablishment of the Church—and 
their efforts may be conscientious, yet 
I cannot see that there is any use in 
Parliament giving so fragmentary a 
ysatisfaction to their wishes. They will 
not leave you more at peace, because 
they have larger objects to gain, and 
this is only one stage of the road along 
which they desire to travel. Compro- 
mises no doubt are useful things; but 
they are only really useful when they 
have the effect of arresting the contro- 
versy. IfI were pursued by a lion it 
would be no use for me to present him 
with one of my legs and expect him to 
be satisfied ; and in the same way there 
is no use in compromising with these 
political Dissenters, or in presenting 
them with a minute, an infinitesimal 
sop, in the hope that their appetites will 
be assuaged. I quite concur with the 
noble Earl that the grievance should be 
respected, and I earnestly wish that it 
had not arisen on this subject, and that 
the sanctity of the grave might be ob- 
served by the absence of all disputed 
questions. But we wish to remove the 
grievance, and our Bill simply proposes 
to maintain arrangements that have 
existed for a thousand years. But, are 
there no other parties to the controversy 
besides the Dissenters? Granted that 
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their grievance is one that should be 
removed—and we admit it by our Bill 
—we believe that it can be removed by 
imitating the practice of the French 
Church—namely, of reserving a portion 
of ground unconsecrated. That is, in 
our mind, the best arrangement, and 
the controversy is disappearing in those 
parishes where that arrangement exists. 
But will the proposals of this Resolu- 
tion produce peace? The noble Earl 
thought it inconceivable that any ob- 
jections should exist on the other 
side; but every one must know that 
Churchmen, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, feel very keenly on the question. 
There are those who take the view of 
political considerations, and who think 
that the granting of this concession will 
be an additional argument for entering 
the church itself. Is that an unreason- 
able position? But we are told that 
every one need not go to church, while 
every one must be buried; well, every 
one need not be married, and I want to 
know whether Dissenters have not the 
right to be married in church? Is that 
really made a grievance? As a matter 
of fact, they are often married else- 
where; but the truth is that all senti- 
mental arguments apply with equal 
force to entering the church itself; and 
of course there is the stock argument 
of the funeral procession being stopped 
and silenced at the door of the church- 
yard. Well, suppose it is stopped, in- 
stead, at the church door, the argument 
is the same. Perhaps we should not 
admit the justice of the analogy, because 
there is nothing so illogical as to apply 
logic to public affairs, and we should not 
submit to a pitiless application of logic. 
Iam sure that the clergy will regard 
that proposal, not as a settlement of the 
question, but as the herald and prelude 
to new attacks and greater dangers. 
And not only the clergy have these 
fears, but many Churchmen, and it is 
not easy to convey to the mind of those 
opposed to us the precise scruples 
which weigh with them. They may 
be right or wrong; but it is neces- 
sary to recognize those feelings which 
are very strong in the rural parts of the 
country, and to admit that many per- 
sons regard as profanation the perform- 
ance of rites of one kind in a place set 
apart for ministrations of another. In 
some sense I presume there is no one 
who will not admit the truth of that 
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principle in an extreme case, such as the 
preaching of a Positivist sermon, or the 
performance of Hindoo rites in a Chris- 
tian Church. On the other hand, there 
are limitations which everybody will 
admit in another direction.. For ex- 
ample, we see abroad the Service of the 
Church of England performed in a Lu- 
theran church, and we see hardly any 
incongruity and nothing wrong in the 
proceeding. Between these two points 
men differ very much in opinion, and in 
this city many things would be endured 
which in a more primitive population 
would be rejected. But it is certain, at 
all events, that if the more extreme 
forms of religious Dissent, whether they 
come within the noble Earl’s definition 
of Christian or not—such as the Unita- 
rians and many classes of Freethinkers 
—were to be allowed to have their 
prayers, their hymns, and their ad- 
dresses admitted into the churchyard, 
this would be thought by numbers of 
Churechmen to be a deep and terrible 
profanation. There are others who 
would deem it to be so in some degree 
with respect to those sects of Dissenters 
who do not differ from us largely on any 
dogmatic question. Ido not know how 
far that opinion exists, but I suspect it 
is much more widely spread than Mem- 
bers of this House have any conception 
of, and that the clergy would feel the 
presence of a minister whose Orders they 
do not recognize, and a service involv- 
ing, even to a small extent, doctrines 
which they do not believe, to be an in- 
jury to their conscience and unsuited to 
the sanctity of the holy place in which 
they were introduced. Your Lordships 
must remember that of late years, while 
there has been a considerable feeling in 
favour of latitude, on the other hand, a 
school has grown up which attaches 
intense importance to these distinctions ; 
that that school as time goes on, and 
as cohesion is lent to it by injudicious 
attacks, is becoming more coherent and 
more organized, and that in places 
where it is powerful it commands an 
intense devotion which would find its 
expression in deep and earnest resist- 
ance to the proceeding contemplated by 
the noble Earl. I desire as I go along 
to guard myself at every step by saying 
that I have studied these matters as 
phenomena. I am not expressing my 
own coincidence, much less the coinci- 
dence of my Colleagues, in the opinions 
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I am endeavouring to describe. But I 
desire to draw your minds to the mere 
fact that although your Lordships may 
not agree with these opinions, this is no 
reason why you should ignore them. 
They are causes which will produce 
effects, and if you wound men in their 
tenderest feelings and in matters which 
they hold to be sacred, you will have 
resistance which will certainly be pushed 
in every legal and constitutional way— 
and I will not answer that it will not be 
pushed even to the extent of tumult. 
The noble Earl has told us that there 
have been great and beneficial reforms, 
that the clergy have always opposed 
those reforms, and that, therefore, we 
ought not to heed their opposition. But 
remember, my Lords, that the clergy 
are not as they were 40 years ago, and 
there is not now the same content as 
there was then to receive all that Par- 
liament may do. In a measure the ob- 
ject of which is peace, the state of their 
opinions must be taken into account. 
So far for the considerations which have 
induced us to insert in this Bill provi- 
sions which we hope may, at no distant 
date, remove the causes of a controversy 
which we earnestly desire to arrest, and 
which we can see no other means of as- 
suaging. We confidently recommend 
the measure to your Lordships. Its 
effect will certainly not be violent, but 
it will tend to remove the cause of con- 
flict, so far as to bring those who are so 
bitterly opposed nearer to each other. 
We confidently recommend it to you in 
preference to a solution which would 
satisfy only one side, and, treading down 
the other, would create more bitterness 
and acrimony than it removes, while it 
would intrude upon and jeopardize 
ancient rights, and would, in the pre- 
sent state of men’s minds, undoubtedly 
lend force to those who are banding 
themselves together for the suppression 
of our Established Church. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I do not know whether there 
is any possibility of inducing the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) to em- 
body in some clause which he might 
introduce into this Bill the Resolution 
which he submitted to the House. Cer- 
tainly, that would enable us better to 
decide whether his proposal is a practi- 
eal one or not. I am afraid the noble 
Earl may think that any reputation I 
may have for good sense is endangered 
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by my making this proposal to him ; 
but, at the same time, as my most 
earnest desire is that this matter should 
be, if possible, settled, and if not settled, 


‘that we should come to the dearest pos- 


sible approach to a solution, I think it 
would be far better to consider some 
amendment to the present Bill rather 
than a Resolution which, if carried, 
would practically cause the Bill to dis- 
appear. It is true the Bill might 
be proposed again to-morrow evening 
if the noble Earl’s Resolution were 
adopted ; but I do not expect that if his 
Resolution were adopted the Bill would 
thus re-appear. Therefore, I fear that 
if we adopt the Resolution we shall 
lose, perhaps, the last opportunity of 
settling this difficult question in an 
amicable spirit. I quite understand the 
noble Lord when he says that the Bill 
does not come up to the whole magni- 
tude of the case. But it is not always 
possible to have the best solution, and 
we must often be content with what is 
possible, rather than with that which is 
in itself the most desirable. I cannot 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
looking to the state of public opinion— 
especially among their own Supporters— 
have gone as far as it was possible for 
them practically to go in the endeavour 
to obtain some solution of this difficulty. 
How far the Bill may be amended ‘in 
Committee, and so made more palatable 
to the whole country, I am not at present 
prepared to say; but I think I should 
fail in my duty if I did not say that 
the measure ought to be read a second 
time, and that your Lordships should 
appoint a Committee with a view of en- 
deavouring to make it as good a Bill 
as possible. With regard to the 74th 
clause, I am not sure it has been under- 
stood. On the first reading of this mea- 
sure I expressed a hope that the griev- 
ance in this matter might be removed 
by some alteration of the iaw as it effects 
the existing services of the Church of 
England. I hold that everyone who is 
desirous of being buried in the church- 
yards of the Church of England, and 
who has no conscientious objection to 
the service of the Church of England, is 
entitled to be buried with that service. 
But, as the law stands, a large number 
of persons who desire to have their re- 
latives interred with the service of the 
Church of England are prevented from 
having them so interred because that 
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service cannot be read over those who 
die unbaptized. The noble Earl opposite 
mentioned the case of Sir Morton Peto; 
and I must say I entirely agree with him 
in the opinion that it is a scandal to the 
Church of England that it should be 
necessary for a father who had built a 
church and given a churchyard to have 
his daughter’s corpse carried to a great 
distance, in order that it might receive 
Christian burial with a religious ser- 
vice. I am not, however, without hope 
that some plan may be devised whereby 
that which is a real grievance may 
be removed, and that all persons who 
are desirous of having their dead in- 
terred within the churchyards of the 
Church of England, and have no con- 
scientious objection to the words used 
in its service, may receive Christian 
burial there, the minister of the Church 
of England, the present custodian of the 
churchyard, reading the service. That 
there is a real grievance involved in 
this matter I think your Lordships will 
admit. We have within the last few 
days heard of the dreadful tragedy in 
South Wales. We have read with at- 
tention the account of the sufferings of 
those unfortunate persons who were 
shut up in darkness during those long 
days of misery. One boy is represented 
as endeavouring to sustain his spirits by 
singing the songs of Moody and Sankey, 
and another was crushed to death by a 
stone, which fell upon him and a man 
who was working with him. I do not 
know what was the religious persuasion 
of those two boys; but on looking at the 
hymns which were quoted in the news- 
papers, I am rather disposed to think 
that both were members of the Baptist 
denomination. Now, it seems to me 
that human nature would cry out if the 
body of either of those boys, when re- 
covered, had been brought to the church- 
yard, and the clergyman was to find 
himself precluded, as he is by the pre- 
sent law, from giving Christian burial 
to one who, in the agonies of death, had 
shown that he was a real Christian. 
Now, my Lords, that is the reason why 
I am anxious that there should be some 
alteration in this matter of the sort of 
service which may be used by the Church 
of England in peculiar circumstances. I 
cannot say that the noble Earl or any- 
one else seems to afford any great en- 
couragement to my desire that this 
change should be made. I do not, 
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however, despair on that account, be- 
cause I have full confidence that it is a 
change which the good feeling of the 
Church of England would approve— 
that there shall be in the case of persons 
who die unbaptized through no fault of 
their own, some means provided by 
which the minister of religion presiding 
over the parish may be enabled to com- 
mit their bodies to the grave with such 
consolatory words ‘as their friends may 
desire should be uttered over their re- 
mains. But before I leave this branch 
of the subject, let me ask whether the 
74th clause, which hints at silent burial, 
is altogether such an insult to Dissen- 
ters as it is represented to be in a very 
important paper which has been placed 
in my hands, and in, I believe, the 
hands of all your Lordships. A great 
many of the Dissenting bodies repre- 
sent the old Westminster Confession. 
There is a large body who are inti- 
mately connected with the Established, 
or the Free, or the United Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland and who do 
not, I apprehend, the moment they cross 
the border leave all their prejudices and 
feelings behind them. I hold in my 
hand the “ Book of Discipline,” which 
is not only the charter of the Established, 
the Free, and the United Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, but also of that 
English Kirk of Geneva whereof John 
Knox was minister, and which has re- 
ceived, and I think receives up to the 
present day, the sanction, if not the 
deliberate signature of a large number 
of the Dissenters of England. Now, 
nothing can be stronger than the ex- 
pressions which that Book contains. For 
example, it is set forth in it that for the 
avoiding of all inconvenience— 

“We judge it best that neither singing nor 
reading be at a burial, for although it may ad- 
monish some of the living to prepare themselves 
for death, yet it is the view of some superstitious 
persons that the singing and the reading of the 
living may benefit the dead. Therefore, we 
think it most expedient that the dead be con- 
veyed to the place of burial without singing or 
reading—yea, without all kinds of ceremonies 
hitherto used, and that they be committed to the 
grave with gravity and sobriety.” 

I am, my Lords, by no means anxious 
to see that system more largely intro- 
duced into England than at present; 
but I do not think that it is desired 
under the 74th clause to do so. What 
that clause says to any man who is a 
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with the true principles Dissenters once 
maintained, is that if he desires to be 
buried without any religious service then 
that may be done which, according to 
the dictum of the noble Earl opposite, is 
now illegal. Such a burial is thus re- 
cognized, in the first place, as being 
decent, and, in the second place, is made 
legal. Now, I see no reason why some 
such Amendment should not be intro- 
duced into the Bill as that to which I 
have alluded ;—and I may at once say 
that the Amendment was placed in 
my hands by the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Peterborough), whom I re- 
gret not to see in his place, for the 
purpose of enabling persons who have 
not been baptized and whose friends do 
not desire that they should be buried in 
silence, to be interred with some appro- 
priate rites by the clergyman of the 
parish. The 74th clause, I maintain, 
makes room for such an arrangement, 
and I, for one, do not look upon it as 
hopeless. That is the reason why I am 
anxious that we should go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, in order that we may 
arrive there at something like a real 
solution of this question. The Bill, I 
am ready to admit, requires to be con- 
sidered with great care; and nothing 
could in my opinion be more unfortunate 
than if through any mistake the liberty 
which we at present enjoy should be 
curtailed. The noble Earl alluded to 
the possibility under the Bill of the 
delivery of political and religious ad- 
dresses at the grave. As to the burial 
which has been alluded to in the Bromp- 
ton Cemetery, I hold in my hand a letter 
from the clergyman who officiated, who 
says he does not exactly know what 
occurred after he left the grave, but that 
he understands discourses suitable to the 
occasion were delivered. I do not know 
whether that is legal or illegal; but I 
do hope such liberty as now exists will 
not be diminished. There is another 
er to which I wish also to direct your 

ordships’ attention. The late respected 
Greek Chaplain of the Russian Embassy 
was buried in consecrated ground of the 
Church of England. He was buried by 
the present highly respected Chaplain of 
the Greek Embassy, and I hold in my 
hand a letter from that excellent person 
which describes the service at the burial, 
and states that a Greek service was 
celebrated in consecrated ground of the 
Churth of England. If that is lawful 
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at present, I hope care will be taken not 
to lessen the existing liberty. When 
this matter was brought before your 
Lordships last summer there was a good 
deal said about the burial of M. Guizot, 
and there seemed to be great difficulty 
in ascertaining what was the state of 
the case as to the service which had 
been used over M. Guizot’s grave in 
France. It appears that he was buried 
in a Roman Catholic cemetery and that 
the Protestant service was said over his 
grave. Now, the law of France in 
country places, so far as I can under- 
stand it, does not allow this. I happened 
to mention the matter in conversation 
with an eminent Frenchman shortly 
after it was brought under your Lord- 
ships’ notice, and he said—‘‘I can give 
you the solution of that difficulty. M. 
Guizot was a very great man, and, there- 
fore, his friends were entitled to bury 
him exactly as they pleased.” I trust, 
my Lords, we shall not fall into the 
same mistake in this country. An 
eminent Greek, dying in London—in 
the midst of the enlightenment of Lon-. 
don—is buried with the Greek cere- 
monial in a consecrated churchyard of 
the Church of England; but a poor 
Greek, dying at Shoreditch and carried 
off to some small cemetery in an un- 
known place, may be refused those rites 
which are gladly conceded, whether law- 
fully or unlawfully, to the man of wealth 
andconsideration. These are cases which, 
I think, we ought carefully to consider in 
Committee. My Lords, the object of my 
speech is simply to induce your Lord- 
ships to give this Bill a second reading. 
Té is not that I am enamoured of the 
Bill; but that I think the question ought 
to be settled. The Bill is, perhaps, a 
good Bill, considering the difficulties 
of the case. It is impossible in the 
present state of feeling which the 
noble Marquess has described to pro- 
duce the best possible measure. That, 
however, is no reason for not pro- 
ducing a tolerably good measure—and 
certainly it is no reason for passing a 
set of Resolutions which will not allow 
us even to look at the present measure 
to find out whether it is good or bad. 
My Lords, I desire most earnestly that 
this question should be set at rest. Ido 
not say that the noble Earl does not 
equally wish for a settlement, but there 
are eminent people who do not seem to 
desire it. It it a very convenient thing 
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sometimes in political life to have a few 
questions of this kind in which'we can 
show our extraordinary liberality with- 
out the necessity of coming to definite 
action. While I am sure the noble 
Earl wishes that the question should be 
settled, there are other persons, I believe, 
who deliberately desire to keep it open. 
With them I have no sort of sympathy. 
I wish to close it. -I remember a great 
question closed in your Lordships’ House 
after it had occupied the attention of 
Parliament—I cannot tell for how many 
years—the question of the admission of 
Jews into Parliament. How was that 
settled ? Something was proposed by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan), and 
before anybody knew where we were 
the whole thing was settled, and we 
have not heard of it since. Perhaps the 
present question will come to a similar 
close. I most heartily support the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Lorp SELBORNE: My Lords, we 
have just heard two remarkable speeches. 
The most rev. Prelate thinks that the 
course taken by my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) is not the best adapted for the 
settlement of the question—and, doubt- 
less, upon that and every other point 
whatever falls from the most rev. Pre- 
late is entitled to our most respectful 
consideration. But the greater part of 
the speech of the most rev. Prelate was 
one series of arguments in favour of the 
principle of my noble Friend’s Resolu- 
tion. I was particularly struck by the 
observation in the latter part of his 
speech with regard to the risk there 
might be, if we adopted the 74th clause, 
of curtailing in certain respects a 
liberty which now exists. The most 
rev. Prelate referred to cases in which 
persons belonging to the Greek Church 
had been buried in churchyards of the 
Church of England with their own re- 
ligious rites ; and it was impossible not 
to see that the most rev. Prelate would 
rejoice if that were allowed to all 
Christians of all denominations through- 
out the country, and that it was only 
because of the state of feeling among the 
clergy, that he hesitated to declare his 
unqualified approbation of the principle 
of my noble Friend’s Resolution. The 
noble Marquess also (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) spoke of a clerical feeling 
which, whether we agreed with it or not, 
we could not ignore, and he seemed to re- 
gard the present measure as being, not 
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the best that might be desired, but only 
the best possible in the present state of 
clerical feeling. He spoke of the noble 
Earl behind me (Earl Granville) as 
having laboured under a sense of some 
difficulties: but that was as to mere 
matters of form: and I think the noble 
Marquess felt throughout his own 
speech that the difficulties he had to 
deal with were difficulties in matters 
of substance. If it were the case that 
the adoption of the Resolution would 
prevent or retard a settlement of the 
question, that would be a strong argu- 
ment against it ; but we believe that the 
Resolution expresses the only true prin- 
ciple on which the question can be 
settled: and we feel confident that the 
affirmance of that principle by your Lord- 
ships would lead at once, by the shortest 
me surest road, to a settlement. This 
is not one of those questions on which 
people can say there are “‘ three courses ” 
open. There are only two courses really 
—one is to maintain the status quo, the 
other to put an end to the grievance ; 
and nothing short of what is proposed 
by my noble Friend’s Resolution can 
put an end to the grievance. The 
noble Marquess spoke of keeping up 
the usage of 1,000 years; but the 74th 
clause asit stands would alter that usage, 
without, however, really putting an end 
to the difficulty. We are challenged to 
show how any Bill could possibly express 
the safeguards which the Resolution of 
my noble Friend affirms to be necessary. 
I shall have no difficulty whatever, at 
the proper time, in meeting that chal- 
lenge. Of course you cannot define by Act 
of Parliament what is ‘‘ Christian,” what 
is ‘‘orderly,” or what is “ religious.” 
But the honest good sense of the ad- 
ministrators of the law would easily say 
what was clearly not Christian, not 
orderly, or not religious; and, where 
doubt existed, penalties neither ought 
to be nor would be imposed. The law, 
as it is, does not trouble itself with 
definitions, for the purpose of dealing 
with a man who goes into a churchyard, 
and either before or after the service 
says something which is “ irreligious” 
or “‘un-Christian,” or does something 
which is “‘ disorderly.” In such cases 
the law would look to the character and 
quality of the act from a common 
sense and practical point of view, and if 
there was any reasonable doubt as to 
how it ought to be regarded, would give 
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the man the benefit of that doubt. Nor 
is that my opinion only. I see that in 
the Convocation of York the other day 
the Dean of Manchester expressed a 
similar opinion. And it has been often 
suggested that permission should be 
given for the use of hymns and prayers 
—which means, I suppose, Christian 
hymns, and Christian prayers—with the 
reading of passages of Scripture. Judg- 
ing from the recent discussion between 
Mr. Morley, as representing the reli- 
gious Dissenters, and an eminent Mem- 
ber of your Lordships’ House (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), I believe there would have 
been no great difficulty in the accept- 
ance by the general body of Dissenters, 
if the Government had seen their way to 
accept it, of an arrangement permitting 
those things and defining them in that 
manner. My Lords, there is no real 
difficulty whatever about those things. 
If they were sanctioned by law I under- 
take to say that there would not be one 
case in 10,000 in which any practical 
question would arise. All the argu- 
ments we hear about this grievance 


being a small one or a diminishing one 
are much sounder arguments for leaving 
things alone than for making changes 


which will unsettle everything and settle 
nothing. But are those arguments well 
founded? I ventured to say last year, 
and I repeat now after deliberate con- 
sideration, that there can be no greater 
fallacy than to suppose that this is a 
diminishing grievance or one likely to 
diminish. It is not a question of the 
number of churchyards or the number 
of cemeteries accessible. The question 
is as to the number of members of the 
community to whom it is, or may be, a 
grievance. Nobody knows better than 
noble Lords opposite what is the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ political educa- 
tion.” The noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, if he is not the author 
of that phrase, used it on one occasion 
in a way which history will record. 
Now, among other modes of political 
education one is to educate a grievance. 
Nothing is more easy than to make a 
grievance practical which before was 
not. {‘‘Hear!”] You may do that in 
one way, which the noble Lords oppo- 
site who cheer appear to guess—namely, 
by agitation—by instilling into men’s 
minds ideas which before they had not 
realized. That process has been going on 
for some time in this country, and is cer- 
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tainly not likely to go on less if you 
postpone a settlement of the question. 
How does it work? Dissenters who have 
not thought much of these things are 
made to think more of them. They have a 
principle put before them in this way— 
“Do you or do you not wish to have 
religious liberty in the matter of burial ? 
Do you think it consistent with your 
rights, as Dissenters, to be told that you 
cannot bury your dead in a place where 
the law gives you aright to bury them 
with any religious observances what- 
ever, unless they are dictated to you by 
the Church or by Convocation?” A 
great many people who have never 
thought of this, as a practical grievance, 
will become sensible of it when it is put 
into their heads; and the more they 
dwell upon it the more their esprit de 
corps as Dissenters will be increased and 
the more their sense of the necessity of 
having their rights conceded to them 
will become familiarized to their minds. 
Therefore, as long as this grievance re- 
mains unredressed, the number of per- 
sons will be found continually increasing, 
who from year to year or from month to 
month will claim to have their religious 
liberty, in this matter, respected by the 
law. Another mode of political educa- 
tion is the insisting upon your right to 
refuse other people the religious liberty 
which they claim. The more you re- 
fuse religious liberty in these matters to 
Nonconformists, the more certain it is 
that men who are in any sense at all 
Nonconformists will become united in 
treating the grievance as a practical 
one, and in demanding its removal. 
You must not forget that the law gives 
to Dissenters the right, which this Bill 
does not take away, of interment in 
churchyards. There may be many per- 
sons whose relatives and friends rest in 
the churchyard, and who would desire 
at their death to lie beside them; and it 
would be no answer to them to say— 
“You cannot have your legal right in 
the churchyard, your body cannot be 
laid there beside the bodies of your wife 
and children otherwise than by the ser- 
vice of the Church or by silent burial. 
But you may go to the cemetery some- 
where else and have the interment there, 
with any observances which you please.” 
I do not think you would entirely re- 
move the grievance, even if you could 
offer universally such an alternative as 
that. Again, it appears to me that 
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your attempt to deal in this grudging 
way with the religious question has 
very much prejudiced the sanitary and 
consolidation parts of your Bill. There 
is, no doubt, very good reason on sani- 
tary grounds why some churchyards 
should be shut up; but that is a question 
which rests on its own merits, and when 
you mix it up with this endeavour to 
patch up a great political question, it 
cannot fail to be looked at from an in- 
vidious point of view. So with consoli- 
dation. If you had proposed consolida- 
tion apart from any great political ques- 
tion, Ido not suppose you would have 
found Dissenters throughout the King- 
dom using their utmost ingenuity to 
pick holes in the Acts which you want 
to consolidate, as is now the case. As 
it is, you have succeeded in opening 
new fields for agitation, and in raising 
questions about the consecration of parts 
of cemeteries, about chapels in ceme- 
teries, and about the fees paid to the 
clergy for burials in them. So far as 
relates to the provisions of this Bill for 
the erection of new cemeteries where 
the churchyards are not closed, I do 
not believe you will find Dissenters 
availing themselves of them, or Church- 
men exposing themselves to the great 
odium of taxing their neighbours for 
additional burying ground which is not 
wanted merely to aggravate, so to say, 
the feelings of their Dissenting country- 
men, not to satisfy them. Therefore, 
that part of your Bill will really be 
a dead letter. It is possible that if 
sanitary considerations require it you 
may shut up some churchyards; but 
as to opening new cemeteries you will 
not do it at any greater rate than the 
real wants of the country require. 
Now, as regards the 74th clause it has 
been pointed out that it contains no safe- 
guard whatever against either irreligious 
or other improper services. It simply 
provides that a burial may be made in 
the churchyard without the perform- 
ance of any religious service or of any 
other ceremony. There is no penalty 
provided for the use of a religious or any 
other service or ceremony, however ob- 
jectionable. In altering the conditions 
on which the legal right now rests, and 
yet not permitting it to be exercised 
upon terms satisfactory to those who are 
entitled to it, you will be challenging and 
provoking new experiments—especially 
after what we have heard from the most 
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rev. Prelate; who appears to think it 
doubtful whether, even under the present 
law, Dissenters have not the right to use 
their own religious services, provided 
they do not interfere with the parish 
clergyman in the performance of his 
duty. The most rev. Prelate is not 
the only person by whom such anticipa- 
tions have been expressed. I find that 
the other day in the Convocation of the 
Province of York, Canon Cundill ob- 
jected to the concession of silent fune- 
rals. He is reported to have said— 
“Very probably, if they granted silent fune- 
rals, they would not really be silent. Already, 
though the law was against them, Dissenters 
often had services of their own in the church- 
yards. It was not at all unusual, after the 
cler, had retired, for them to say or do some- 
thing in addition to the Church service... . . 
Sanction silent burials, and the Synod gave up 
the whole principle.” 
But he met with no support, and the 
Synod did sanction silent burials. Sup- 
posing, however, that it is not the pre- 
sent state of the law that Dissenters, 
when the service of the Church is not 
imposed upon them by law, may satisfy 
their own natural feelings at the grave 
in a Christian way, what would happen 
if you attempted to prosecute them? 
You find that even clergymen of the 
Established Church, when they conduct 
services agreeably to their own ideas of 
duty, but not according to the interpre- 
tation which the Courts place on the law, 
are not always ready to submit to au- 
thority: and when the law is put in 
force against them a vast amount of 
clerical, and some lay, sympathy is ex- 
pressed for them. Do you think there 
would be less sympathy with Dissenters 
who used prayers and read passages of 
Scripture at the grave if they were pro- 
secuted for doing so? I venture to say 
that such a state of the law could never 
be enforced, and it would be far better 
to make it clear that such is not to be 
the state of the law. I will not pursue 
this subject further ; but I wish to make 
a few comments on two stock argu- 
ments which are often introduced when 
this question is discussed. I mean the 
argument from the entrance which would 
be forced into the church, and the argu- 
ment from the danger of disestablishment 
as a consequence of allowing Dissenters 
to use their own religious services in 
churchyards. In political questions, the 
noble Marquess said, logic is sometimes 
eaxployed dhhogioally ; but Ido not think 
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I have often heard a more illogical use 
of the forms of logic than that which my 
noble Friend has to-night condescended 
to imitate—namely, as to the necessity 
of letting people use their own services 
in the church because you let them use 
their own services in the churchyard. 
The answer to that argument is trite. 
People must die and must also be buried ; 
and in many instances the parish church- 
yard is the only place where they can be 
buried. They have no choice as to that, 
and the law gives them the right to be 
buried there. But the same thing does 
not apply to the church. It is said, 
why not apply the same principle to 
marriage, or to public worship, which 
may also be represented as necessary 
things? The cases are not really pa- 
rallel :—if they were, the same principle 
ought to be applied. It is not so ab- 
solutely necessary for a man to be 
married as it is for him to die and to be 
buried—though every man is entitled 
to marry if he can get some one to accept 
him. But it would be wholly contrary 
to the principles of religious freedom to 
compel people to be married with the 
Service of the Church of England if they 
were obliged to be married in ourchurches 
and nowhere else. They can every- 
where be married, either at the Regis- 
trar’s office, orin a Dissenting chapel; and 
the analogy between the case of marriage 
and the case of burial, therefore, wholly 
fails. Again, I should be sorry to dis- 
parage the necessity, to those of right 
mind, of public worship. But it is per- 
fectly easy for them to worship else- 
where than in the parish church. They 
may worship in Nonconformist chapels 
or in their own houses—there is no 
natural necessity which is interfered 
with, and the freedom of worship is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Worship is a thing, the need of which is 
continually recurring, to those who are 
sensible of it at all, during the whole of 
their lives; and therefore every religious 
community makes provision for it every- 
where, and all religious communities 
prefer to conduct it in places set apart 
for their own exclusive use. Burial is 
wanted once only by every man, and 
that after his death. Therefore, the 
analogy sought to be drawn again fails 
here. The truth is that Nonconformists 
have never asked to go into the church. 
The Clergy have invented that argu- 
ment to meet a danger which, except as 
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an incident of disestablishment, is en- 
tirely one of their own imagination. Dis- 
establishment is a different thing. I 
have not been converted to it. Since 
your Lordships discussed this question 
last year, a league of clergymen and 
laymen professing great attachment to 
the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, has been formed in favour of dis- 
establishment. I am as alive to the 
dangers of disestablishment as any of 
your Lordships. I admit that there are 
real dangers. It is a real danger when 
those whose duty in the Church is de- 
fined by law refuse to recognize the in- 
terpretations of the Courts of Law, and 
even the right of Parliament to give 
authority to adjudicate in Church ques- 
tions to any tribunal. I do not know 
whether they are among those who 
think it their duty to keep Dissenters 
most strictly to the terms of the law with 
regard to the churchyards; but the 
course I have indicated seems to me to 
be a real danger in the direction of dis- 
establishment. It is also a real danger 
when large associations of influential 
persons, including clergymen and lay- 
men, circulate through the country reso- 
lutions which commend as a right and 
proper thing on the part of the clergy 
that kind of resistance to the law. Nor 
does it seem to me to be quite free from 
danger when we find that, beyond the 
sphere of those who either themselves 
break the law or invite and encourage 
others to break it, there is a much larger 
class of men whose sympathies, so far as 
they are publicly expressed, appear to 
flow much more freely towards those 
who suffer for breaking the law, than 
towards those whose duty it is to ad- 
minister it. It is, I think, a danger, 
too, when we are told, apparently by 
influential persons, that they must have 
some new law to limit the Royal Supre- 
macy ; that legislation in Church matters 
is absolutely necessary ; but that there 
shall be no such legislation, until Par- 
liament limits its own powers to the 
function of giving a simple assent or 
dissent to provisions prepared for it 
either by Convocation or by some eccle- 
siastical assembly to be hereafter defined. 
These are real dangers, but dangers 
which those who are so sensitive to 
the risk of disestablishment from re- 
specting the consciences of Dissenters 
seem to contemplate without much dis- 
turbance of mind. The Dissenters are, 
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beyond all doubt, a very powerful politi- 
cal body. They are one of the forces 
which are banded together against the 
Established Church; but I am most 
afraid of them when they have a real 
grievance, as in this case ; and I think I 
am doing most to diminish their power 
of injuring the Church when I try to re- 
move that grievance, and when, doing to 
others as I should wish to be done by, 
I ask your Lordships to settle this ques- 
tion—as I believe it only can be settled 
—on the terms proposed by my noble 
Friend who moved the Resolution. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY admitted 
that this was a question which could 
not be approached without very consider- 
able difficulty, and that what his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
had called the phenomena of the case 
were no slight matters. He could very 
well understand how many of the Clergy 
could look upon the demand of the 
Nonconformists for admission into the 
churchyards with apprehension and dis- 
trust. The Clergy were the custodians 
of the churchyards, which to them were 
cherished places, surrounded with the 
tenderest and most holy associations, 
and which brought them into the closest 
connection with their parishioners. They 
felt that they were now labouring under 
attacks by a powerful and unrelenting 
body, and any encroachment upon the 
monopoly of that sacred ground, which 
they had hitherto possessed could not 
but be regarded with the greatest pain 
and almost the deepest resentment. But 
these were not the only considerations— 
the Clergy were not the only parties to 
be considered in the settlement of the 
question. He could not but think that 
without weakening the real basis of the 
Established Church, they ought to try 
to reconcile it to the wants and circum- 
stances of the population. It was neces- 
sary to consider that though perhaps a 
third of the population had ceased to be 
within the pale of the Church of England, 
they had not lost altogether their paro- 
chial sympathies. One of the most im- 
portant points, then, which their Lord- 
ships had to consider was how they could 
reconcile the peculiar connection of the 
churchyard with the Church of England 
with the feelings of that large portion 
of the population which did not belon 
to her communion. He could not think 
that the provisions of the Bill before 
the House as it now stood offered the 
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slightest prospect of bringing about 
that reconciliation:—indeed, practically, 
the effect of it had been to rouse— 
even among those Dissenters who most 
sympathized with the Church of Eng- 
land on other points—a feeling of 
irritation, which the sooner it was put 
an end to the better. The Dissen- 
ters had proclaimed their dissatisfaction 
with the provisions of the Bill, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly—there was 
no use in arguing with sentiment—had 
even received the measure as an affront. 
He could not attach the same impor- 
tance as had been attached by the most 
rev. Prelate to the proof that the Dis- 
senters were mistaken. It was in vain 
to say that the Dissenters ought not to 
take the offer of silent burial as an 
affront—for if they received it as such 
it would leave the same wounded feel- 
ings behind—and when they remembered 
that by the proposal of a silent burial 
they associated Dissenters with the un- 
baptized, the excommunicated, and the 
suicide, it was not altogether surprising 
that it should be received as an affront, 
although misled by the analogy of Scot- 
land, no affront but a measure of con- 
ciliation was intended. However, in 
his opinion it was better to amend the 
Bill which was before their Lordships 
than fetter themselves by the Resolu- 
tion; and when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, if no one else should come for- 
ward to move an Amendment to the 74th 
clause he would do so. He thought it 
would be something nobler than stand- 
ing on their rights if Churchmen were 
to say—‘‘ You Dissenters hav« certainly 
put yourselves out of Court very much 
for claiming access to churchyards which 
you have refused to support by rates, 
and by contending that the Church is 
not national, but sectarian; but, at the 
same time, we wish to show the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England, 
we still claim for her the position of a 
National Church, and if you prefer to be 
buried under the shadow of the old parish 
church we will receive you with open 
arms, and allow you to bury your dead 
with any religious rights which may be 
Christian and orderly.”” For the inter- 
pretation of the words “Christian and 
orderly” he would, with the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Selborne), 
rely on common sense and good feeling. 
He did not want to see new cemeteries ; 
what he wanted was to see the Dissen- 
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ters still crowding round our church- 
yards, to which they clung from dear 
and old associations. 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER said, 
the real question to-night was whether 
their Lordships would vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, which was intended, 
at least, to minimize a grievance of the 
Nonconformists ; or whether they would 
adopt the Resolution of the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville), which would distinctly 
admit into our churchyards persons not 
in communion with the Church, not 
merely as mourners and to take part in 
the common rites of burial, but to ad- 
minister their own special forms of 
worship. He sympathized entirely with 
the noble Earl who had just sat down 
(the Earl of Harrowby) when he spoke of 
the comprehensiveness of the Church and 
in his desire that they should lay aside 
all bitterness and act towards Noncon- 
formists in the most Christian manner. 
But if he could not vote for the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Earl, that was not 
the result of sectarian jealousy—there 
should be no such thing as sectarian 
feeling in respect to a question such as 
this—the Church was very comprehen- 
sive —and its Burial Service was the 
clearest proof of its comprehensiveness— 
all its services were open to all denomi- 
nations—the only difference was as re- 
spected the unity of the Church. This 
was not merely a clerical question ; nor 
was it uncharitableness on the part of 
the Clergy to take the view that the 
Church was essentially one body, dis- 
tinct from all others—a view upon which 
the Reformation had proceeded. There 
was, in fact, a difference of theory be- 
tween Nonconformists and Churchmen— 
Churchmen regarded the Church as one 
body, of which the several national 
Churches were distinct members; whereas 
the Nonconformists held that no such 
unity existed. With regard to the Church 
being national, one of the great argu- 
ments of the Nonconformists was that 
the Church was national—that, therefore, 
Churchmen had no exclusive right in the 
Churches, that Dissenters had an equal 
right, and that they had a common-law 
right to be buried in itschurchyards. But 
the churchyards were only national in 
the same sense that the Church itself 
was national; and it was not to be as- 
sumed that persons not having a direct 
mission from the Church should officiate 
in the churchyards any more than they 
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should officiate in the church buildings. 
Their Lordships’ House was national ; 
but it did not follow from that that any 
member of the community would be at 
liberty to walk in and take part in their 
deliberations. Again, the Army was a 
national Army, but it was not under the 
command of any but those who were 
commissioned by Her Majesty to assume 
that command. He had also a common- 
law right to. be married in the church 
and to have his children baptized there ; 
but there was no common-law right to 
have those rites solemnized in any other 
way than those approved by the Church. 
The rights of the public were limited, 
and the common-law right to be buried 
did not carry with it the right to use a 
service other than that of the Church. 
It certainly was the logical conclusion 
that if the Dissenters were to enter the 
churchyards with their own ministers 
and services they would be able to claim 
to enter the church with their own mi- 
nisters and services. The noble Earl 
had said distinctly that they would take 
only one step at a time; and doubtless 
they knew the logical conclusion per- 
fectly well. It would not be fair to 
charge the clergy with intolerance. The 
English clergy were always ready to 
approach the Nonconformists; but the 
plain intention on their part to force a 
way into the church as well as into the 
churchyard was an obstacle. Much had 
been said about the objection the Dis- 
senters were said to entertain to the 
services of the Church; but he believed 
the feeling had been much exaggerated. 
He should not have thought that the Dis- 
senters could have had any objection to 
the service of the Church. The usual ob- 
jection was that its tone was too hopeful 
—an objection which he thought they 
would hardly feel as regarded them- 
selves. It was not clear what the real 
objection was. He had been told that 
almost all the leading Nonconformists 
of a large town where there was a ceme- 
tary preferred to be buried in the con- 
secrated part of it with the Church ser- 
vice. Yet a little while ago the special 
contention was against the consecration 
of the ground ; and he himself had heard 
on one occasion that the Dissenters were 
determined that the Bishop should not 
so much as touch the portion of ground 
reserved to them—the idea being, appa- 
rently, that his touch would be desecra- 
tion rather than consecration. All that 
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the Clergy wished was to preserve these 
sacred burial-grounds, which had been 
the inheritance of the Church for 1,000 
years, and not to exclude from them 
their fellow-Christians ; but that the 
form of service should be in accordance 
with the ancient institutions of the coun- 
try. In old times the sacred ground 
was part and parcel of the sacred build- 
ing, and, so to speak, its zéwevos equally 
closely connected with it, and not to be 
dissociated from it. The logical conclu- 
sion plainly was that, if strange services 
were admitted into the churchyard, they 
would have to be admitted into the 
church. He was willing to make any 
concession which did not interfere with 
the essential principle. He believed 
there was much more danger from in- 
ternal disunion than from external foes; 
but it would be unwise to let the foes 
from without join with those already 
within the Church. The Church had 
existed in this country for more than 
1,000 years. It had been the great 
civilizer of the nation in ages of bar- 
barism, and from it had grown up all 
the great institutions of the land. The 
Church of England had been the heart 
of the nation, and if we tore out the 
heart of the nation we should in all 
probability destroy its life. The most 
dangerous way of disestablishing the 
Church would be to disestablish it indi- 
rectly and by slow degrees. He en- 
treated their Lordships to regard this 
not as a mere question of bigotry on the 
part of the Clergy, and trusted they 
would see there was a possibility of a 
danger, and that unless that danger was 
dealt with very carefully it might lead 
to results which would prove fatal to 
themselves, and still more fatal to the 
country. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the speech of the most rev. Primate 
seemed to show that he ought to vote 
in favour of the Resolution; but if the 
argument of the right rev. Prelate who 
had just sat down were good for any- 
thing, it was in favour of keeping the 
churchyards precisely as they were at 
present. The argument told as much 
against the 74th clause of the Bill as it 
did against the noble Earl’s Resolution. 
It had been said that the questions in- 
volved in the Resolution were questions 
of detail, and that they were bound to 
discuss on the second reading the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He maintained, how- 
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ever, that, although the Bill contained 
no fewer than 88 clauses, its principle 
was contained in those two against 
which the Resolution was directed. It 
was palpable and notorious that the evil 
complained of was an ecclesiastical and 
not a sanitary evil, though the measure 
was involved in a mass of sanitary ver- 
biage. The sanitary provisions might 
be valuable in themselves, but the Bill 
would never have seen the light unless 
there had been an ecclesiastical grievance 
to be met. The manner in which it 
was met was the worst possible. Non- 
conformists objected to the common law 
right of burial in their own parish 
churchyards, which it was admitted 
they possessed, being fettered—he might 
almost say nullified—by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, which prevented their being 
buried by their own ministers, and 
with the rites they approved. How 
did the Bill deal with the question? By 
closing existing churchyards and open- 
ing new cemeteries. But the Dissenters 
did not ask for cemeteries to be set 
apart for themselves ; they asked that 
their common law right to be buried in 
their parish churchyards should be freed 
from the present restrictions. The word 
‘‘ suitable ’’ occurred several times, but 
there was no definition ; but the speech 
of the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) showed what was 
meant; it was meant that “religious 
considerations”’ were to be taken into 
account. This would throw on the Home 
Secretary all the petty villags disputes 
which would arise out of this Bill. Al- 
though a churchyard might not be full, 
a small number of ratepayers or the 
Secretary of State were to create an un- 
necessary rate and an unnecessary ceme- 
tery, with, he supposed, those two mor- 
tuary chapels which were fit emblems of 
the love and charity that prevailed. It 
was strange to find noble Lords oppo- 
site, who professed to be so anxious to 
diminish local burdens, proposing to 
authorize the levying of a rate to pro- 
vide a thing which was not asked for, 
and which would be disliked as much 
by Churchmen as by Dissenters. Tho 
74th clause was of the essence, if indeed 
it were not the very essence, of the Bill. 
That clause said, in effect—‘‘If you do 
not choose to provide cemeteries for 
yourselves, we will give you the privi- 
lege allowed to suicides and unbaptized 
persons.” The Bill was said to be a 
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concession to the Nonconformists; but 
he would venture to say that it was no- 
thing less than an insult—and a deadly 
insult—from one Christian denomina- 
tion to another. It was an insult to 
tell them that the remains of their dead 
might be buried in our churchyards, 
but that not a word of consolation to the 
living should be said over them at a 
most solemn moment. The Bill was, in 
fact, a measure of the bitterest kind, 
and it was neither, he contended, right 
nor Christian-like to refuse to conciliate 
those who, after all, were separated 
from the members of the Established 
Church only by comparatively small di- 
visions. Year after year we had wit- 
nessed the progress of religious tolera- 
tion, and he believed the time was near 
when we should look back with some- 
thing akin to shame on the present state 
of the law in respect to burial, and with 
a feeling of astonishment at the way in 
which noble Lords proposed—he would 
not say to deal with, but to aggravate, 
the evils of the present system. 

Tue Eart or DARTMOUTH said, 
that many years ago, in a very large 
and populous parish with which he was 
connected (West Bromwich), a cemetery 
had been opened in which there was 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground ; 
but, notwithstanding, he had been ap- 
plied to to give additional ground for two 
several additions to the old parish church- 
yard; nor had he ever heard a single 
objection made among the inhabitants, 
among whom every form of dissent was 
represented, to the use of the service of 
the Church of England at the burial of 
their dead. There was also a cemetery 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire which 
‘ had been opened for a period of 14 years, 
and in the consecrated part of which 
there had been 1,791 burials, while the 
number of persons buried in the uncon- 
secrated portion was only 229. With 
such facts before them, their Lordships 
had, he thought, some right to ask where 
was the terrible grievance of which so 
much had been heard of from the Non- 
conformists? His belief was, to use the 
words of one who was himself a Non- 
conformist, that it was all ‘a got-up 
grumblement.” For his own part, he 
prided himself on being a member of 
the Church of England ; but it was from 
no wish to promote ecclesiasticism or 
sacerdotalism within it, that he felt it 
his duty strongly to oppose the Resolu- 
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tion of the noble Earl opposite. There 
was, he maintained, in that Amendment 
nothing which would prevent agitators 
being called in and delivering violent 
harangues over the graves of the dead ; 
for although it was said to be intended 
to provide for Christian services, that 
provision would, in point of fact, be 
evaded. He had read a report last 
autumn in a Liberal Huddersfield paper 
of a burial which took place in the 
cemetery attached to that town, and at 
which the Unitarian minister who offi- 
ciated having stated that he would 
divide the service into two parts, quoted 
first from the Bible and then from the 
works of Mr. Holyoake. That was a 
mode of proceeding which he was sure 
their Lordships would not like to see 
widely prevail; and, speaking for him- 
self, if he were charged with the con- 
duct of the funeral of his nearest and 
dearest relation, and he thought by 
solemnizing it in the churchyard of any 
religious denomination he should do 
violence to the religious scruples of 
those to whom that churchyard belonged, 
he should freely consent to have a silent 
service. In the interest of the peace 
and happiness of the country at large, 
he trusted that their Lordships would not 
consent to make any concession to this 
unfounded and, he believed, simply 
political demand. 

Eart COWPER hoped that before an- 
other year passed this controversy, which 
they all deplored, would be brought to 
a close. He could not consider the Bill 
in any respect a satisfactory measure. 
If it were passed it would amount to 
this—that Dissenters must be buried 
either apart or in silence, or with such 
a burial service read over them as they 
would probably object to. With respect 
to the proposal of silent burial, there 
was no doubt that, rightly or wrongly, 
it was regarded as an insult. It was 
argued that it could not be an insult, 
because some people preferred silent 
burial. Similarly it might have been 
said, if the demand had been one for 
freedom of speech or freedom of writing, 
that such freedom was quite unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as there were sensible 
people who did not want to speak and 
did not want to write. It seemed to him 
that the plan of silent burial would have 
a tendency sometimes to promote dis- 
turbances. They could imagine that a 
body of mourners who were engaged in 
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prayer till they came to the gate of the 
churchyard, and were in a state of re- 
ligious excitement—and some people 
seemed to think the Dissenters were 
always in a state of excitement—would 
resent the enforcement of strict silence 
the moment they entered the gate. He 
hoped the 74th clause would not be 
pressed. It was sometimes said that 
nothing had been -heard about this 
grievance till, at the most, some 50 years 
ago, although the present state of thin 

had existed for about 1,000 years. It 
must be remembered, however, that a 
great change had come over the people 
since the days when it was a matter of 
course that children adhered through 
life to the religious principles which 
their parents taught them. Families 
were now divided against themselves. 
Men and women sacrificed friends and 
relations for the sake of what they 
deemed a higher form of belief than that 
in which they had been reared. But 
was it desirable that the bitterness of 
this separation should be aggravated by 
the feeling that even in the grave they 
were to be kept apart? It might be 
said that, after all, the grievance was 
only a sentimental one. However that 
might be, it was certainly true that the 
deepest feelings of human nature were 
aroused by matters of this kind. More- 
over, it seemed to him that the real 
objection that was felt to the concession 
was itself merely sentimental. With 
regard to the fear that there might be 
demonstrations of an irreligious or blas- 
phemous kind witnessed in our church- 
yards, similar to what occurred some- 
times in France, he would remark that 
the sense of public decorum and the re- 
spect for the dead were in this country 
sufficiently strong to allay any such 
apprehensions. He would ask, also, 
whether a better opportunity of settling 
the question in such a manner as to 
prevent irreligious demonstrations was 
ever likely to occur in the future? The 
Protestant Dissenters were the allies of 
the Church of England against infidelity, 
and it seemed to him insanity to keep 
them aloof in such matters as this. 
They were anxious to be on our side; 
but he feared that unless some compro- 
mise was arrived at, and speedily, those 
who were now part of the garrison 
would be driven into the ranks of the 
assailants. Many of the speeches that 
were made in country places on this 
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subject by members of the Church of 
England brought to his mind the old 
saying—‘‘ Quos Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat.”’ 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK: I have 
no hesitation in voting for the Bill under 
your Lordships’ consideration. I desire 
to see it go into Committee, and to see 
it as much improved as possible, and 
when some points that have been re- 
ferred to in the course of this debate may 
receive due consideration. I have, how- 
ever, an objection to the Resolution of 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville), though 
if it be brought up in Committee in the 
shape of an Amendment it shall receive 
my most earnest consideration. It must 
be borne in mind that in some measure 
I hold a representative position. The 
Convocation of the Northern Province— 
at least the Lower House—has just dis- 
cussed this Bill with great care, and 
made some suggestions of amendment, 
and it has expressed a desire that the 
Bill should pass the second reading in 
order that it may be further considered. 
Iam anxious on this occasion to give 
effect to the deliberations over which I 
presided, and as I think these sugges- 
tions are of very great importance, I 
desire that your Lordships will give us 
the opportunity of considering them. 
It is admitted, I think, on the other side 
of the House that it is very desirable, 
on sanitary and other grounds, that the 
Burial Laws should be consolidated. I 
should like, for my part, to see a much 
greater facility given, when an addition 
is made to a churchyard, for the pro- 
vision of a separate piece of ground in 
which services should be held at the 
burial of those who do not belong to our 
communion. I think the provisions of 
this Bill are very important from a sani- 
tary point of view, and I should be glad 
to see them further considered. As to 
the other portion of the Bill, which is 
contained in only one or two clauses, I 
am not quite able to agree with it; be- 
cause I do not think it would satisfy 
those whom it is intended to benefit, or 
that it would prove to be a final solution 
of the question. Here again, however, 
I have to remember that in both Convo- 
cations the plan of silent burial has 
received considerable support. On these 
grounds I am going to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. At the risk 
of appearing inconsistent, I will now 
state what there is in the Resolution of 
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the noble Earl which commends itself to 


me. The Resolution is not in itself a 
measure for dealing effectually with this 
question—such a measure should con- 
tain several points, and those I will ven- 
ture to trouble your Lordships with very 
briefly. In the first place, it does not 
contain that assertion of rights and 
common law rights and what not with 
which all the Resolutions passed by 
different Dissenting bodies bristle from 
end to end. The common law right 
which they claim with regard to inter- 
ments in churchyards never at any time 
had any existence whatsoever. It had 
no existence when the 68th Canon was 
drawn up—for it is vain to go back to 
remote antiquity where documents are 
wanting—it was not law when that 
Canon was drawn up which makes it 
the bounden duty of every clergyman to 
read a service over every dead body 
brought to the churchyard, sufficient 
notice having been given; it was not 
law in 1874 when the Public Worship 
Regulation Act was passed; for that 
Act makes the clergyman responsible 
for all that occurs at funerals, and conse- 
quently it is assumed that he has control 
of the funeral and is in every case offici- 
ating. Therefore, any Bill likely to pass 
your Lordships’ House must abandon 
all those high claims which have not, I 
repeat, and never have had, any existence 
whatever. The next point is that ac- 
count must be taken of the difficulty 
under which the Clergy of the Church of 
England labour. Very few of your 
Lordships, perhaps, will remember the 
funeral of a certain Mr. Carlile in the 
year 1843, where the sons of the de- 
ceased said to the chaplain of Kensal 
Green Cemetery—‘‘Don’t by any means 
read the service of the Church of Eng- 
land over the body of our relative. He 
had none of those hopes which that ser- 
vice expresses ; he did not believe in a 
future state or a divine being. Don’t 
read the service over him; we dispense 
you from it.” The clergyman replied— 
“‘T must do my duty,” and, having no 
option, he read the service of the Church 
of England over the body of Mr. Car- 
lile. Something has been said about 
the desecration of the churchyard ; but 
I must confess it seems to me a desecra- 
tion of the gravest character that the 
clergyman should have to say—for the 
chaplain was right in the view he took 
of the case—‘‘I must proceed and do 
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my duty by reading the service, full of 
sacred hopes and expressions of the 
highest belief, over one who does not 
desire it, and who if living would not 
believe a single syllable of it.’ Well, - 
in any perfect measure that provision 
should be repealed. A Dissenting 
minister is not bound to read any ser- 
vice, but the clergyman of the Church 
of England is; and I know that consci- 
entious clergymen all over the country 
are frequently obliged to read the 
Burial Service over the body of a man 
who has died in sin. If their scruples 
are not respected the Dissenting minister 
will have the power of steering clear of 
these cases, which the residuum is left 
to the clergyman, who will be bound to 
read the service. I think clergymen 
have a right to claim a revision of their 
obligations in this matter. I now come 
to the Resolution of the noble Ear! ; and, 
expressing here my own opinion, I must 
say it seems to me to embody the only 
principle upon which we can proceed in 
dealing successfully with this question. 
Silent burial we accord to the suicide, 
and I do not wonder that Dissenters 
should not be satisfied with it. I come 
next to the question of hymns; and I 
would appeal to the noble Karl (the 
Earl of Harrowby) who has addressed 
us so powerfully to-night, and who 
is a great authority on that subject, 
whether it is not the case that a man 
who can write very sensiblyin prose is not 
sorely tempted when he gets under the 
shelter of the Muse to write something 
very like nonsense? Inmy own diocese 
lately there was a dispute with a commit- 
tee of a Dissenting body in regard to the 
quoting of a portion of a hymn upon a 
tombstone by way of inscription; but the 
hymn on examination was found to be 
such absolute nonsense that the contro- 
versy fell through. Coming now to the 
question whether clergymen should ap- 
prove the hymns to be used or not, I 
would ask your Lordships whether we 
should ask a clergyman to wade through 
volumes of hymns to see whether they 
are ‘orderly’ or not? I say if we are 
not to read the service at the grave let 
us be free from responsibility. That is, 
to “my mind, the essence of the whole 
transaction. We should not be at all 
touched by any ceremony which might 
there be performed provided it was or- 
derly and decent. Wo should not be 
the persons who selected it or who have © 
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anything to do with it. The nature of 
the concession—for I regard it as a con- 
cession—must needs be this: whereas 
we should be ready to read the service 
where it is so desired, in cases where it 
is not desired we may leave the matter 
in the hands of the friends of the de- 
ceased, relying upon them to have an 
orderly, decent, and Christian service. 
On this account, then, I must say that I 
believe when this question is settled— 
and settled it will have to be before 
many years—the basis will be some- 
thing like the Resolution of the noble 
Earl. With regard to the cry of Dises- 
tablishment, we ought to keep our minds 
easy. None of us can. tell what may 
happen. It has been said that we should 
certainly be disestablished if the Public 
Worship Act were put into operation. 
It has also been said that we should cer- 
tainly be disestablished if it were not 
put effectually into operation. To 
neither the one nor the other of these 
enchanting voices ought we to listen. 
The real question is whether there is a 
grievance, and whether you wish to have 
a constant controversy respecting it both 
in your Lordships’ House and in every 
churchyard and parish in the Kingdom 
—whether you think any injustice exists 
and whether you think it expedient to 
take steps to remove it? These are the 
points we have to attend to, and not the 
ultimate consequences of any change 
which may be made. It is assumed by 
some persons that although we conduct 
our funerals very well ourselves, Dissen- 
ters, if left to themselves, would, some of 
them at least, indulge in all manner of 
wild proceedings in thechurchyard. To 
that assumption I give an entire contra- 
diction. When people go to the church- 
yard it is for a very different purpose. 
My Lords, I have spoken of the opinion 
of the Clergy being different from my 
own. I hold in my hand a Resolution 
passed by the Rural Deanery in the city 
of York on the 28rd instant, and I will 
make the noble Earl a humble present 
of it and so sit down. This Resolution 
was only passed by a majority of one, 
but passed it was, and it is to this 
effect— 


‘‘That Nonconformists be permitted, on ap- 
plication to the incumbent and payment of the 
necessary fees, to bury their own dead in the 
churchyard with the use of passages of Scrip- 
ture and Scriptural prayers and hymns, and 
that the incumbent be relieved from the neces- 
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sity of reading the Church Service on such occa. 


sions.” 

Lorp FORBES opposed the Resolu- 
tion, in a brief speech which could not 
be heard. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD differed, 
with great regret, from the conclusion 
of the most rev. Prelates who had ad- 
dressed the House; but he had the satis- 
faction of feeling that it was from their 
conclusion that he differed rather than 
from their speeches. The arguments 
of the two most rev. Prelates seemed to 
point to this—that the Resolution did 
not come at the right time, and that it 
ought to have come as an amendment to 
the Bill. Now, he could not help think- 
ing that, in the interests of the promoters 
of the Bill, the Resolution did come at 
the right time; because very many 
features of the Bill would be affected by 
the affirmation or denial of the principle 
contained in the Resolution. Although 
he was going to vote against the second 
reading of the Bill now, he ventured to 
offer his sincere thanks to the Govern- 
ment for introducing the measure. He 
would explain what he had just said. 
He could not at all agree with those 
who were trying to do what was called 
‘minimize ” the evil which had to be 
met in the present state of their church- 
yards. That it should be possible, as it 
was now, for a man to stand by the 
grave of his father or his mother and 
see their bones turned up to wnake room 
for another interment showed that they 
did need fresh powers to put an end 
to such things. He did hear constantly 
of gross scandals arising from the over- 
crowding of churchyards; and therefore 
he thanked the Government for intro- 
ducing a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the present law. But it was very difficult 
to thank them for the way in which they 
had dealt with another question—the 
religious question. By the insertion of 
the 74th clause they had confessed that 
that other question must be dealt with 
now, but he did not think they were 
successful in their mode of treating it, 
because the 74th clause did not meet 
the case it professed to meet. It pro- 
fessed to meet the case of those who did 
not desire to have the Church service; 
but it was only permissive. Supposing 
a clergyman thought it his duty to per- 
form the service, though requested to 
omit it, and supposing he pleaded that 
the Canon, which had not been repealed, 
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required him to bury the corpse when 
brought to the churchyard with the 
service of the Church of England, it 
would be no answer to him to say that 
there was a request allowed by law to 
be made to omit the service. He was 
not obliged by the clause to omit 
it; and therefore he might feel it to 
be his duty to persist in reading that 
service which it was the very object 
of the clause to spare the relatives of 
the deceased. Of course, there was 
a much larger objection to it than that. 
There was one great, and only one, 
substantial grievance in the present 
state of the law, and it was that of those 
who held infant baptism to be wrong. 
When those persons brought their un- 
baptized children to be buried they could 
not have any service over them—the 
clergyman could use none—and the Bill, 
to meet that grievance, provided that 
they should have a silent service—which 
was exactly what they had now by law. 
For that reason he could not think the 
74th clause met the difficulty it was in- 
tended to deal with. With regard to 
the other grievances spoken of, he did 
not see very much in them; but he ad- 
mitted that when their Lordships began 
to deal with this question they must deal 
with it altogether—they must proceed 
on a general principle, and he knew no 
other than that contained in the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Earl. That Resolution 
would affect the Bill more than was sup- 
posed. They must give to the Church 
a liberty corresponding to that which 
was given to the Dissenters. They could 
not hold that the Dissenters were entitled 
to say—‘‘I will not have her service,” 
and then turn round to the Church and 
say—‘‘ You must give the service to all 
that come; they belong to you.” Then 
a word as to Church property. In the 
nonsense daily sent to him by post he 
read that the churchyards were national 
property. When did they become na- 
tional property? Their Lordships or 
some others gave ground for church- 
yards; did they ever make it over to 
the nation? He would like to see such 
a deed of gift among the muniments of 
their Lordships. The ground was con- 
veyed to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or to the incumbent, or to some 
other trustee, for the use of a parti- 
cular parish. Further, they must deal 
with the question of consecration—a 
word which has an ill sound in some 
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ears—possibly in the ears of some whom 
he addressed. "What was consecration ? 
The arguments on this subject seemed 
to be founded on inconceivable folly and 
ignorance. Consecration was an act of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction declaring that 
a certain place or thing was set apart 
from ordinary uses, and that thence- 
forward the laws ecclesiastical applied 
to it. A clergyman, for instance, might 
bury a corpse in his own ground, and 
no one could oblige him to read the 
service; but once he entered a conse- 
erated ground to inter a body he had 
a duty to perform by the laws of the 
Church. But it was said that was not 
all—there were prayers; and a gentle- 
man who had taken a prominent part 
in the agitation of this question was 
reported to have spoken at a recent 
meeting about consecration in this way 
—‘‘the Bishop mumbles a form of 
words.” Their Lordships could judge 
whether all Bishops mumbled or not. 
When he consecrated a place he cer- 
tainly assembled the people to pray, 
and to speak to them of the great truths 
connected with what he was going to 
do. But ought that to be described as 
‘‘mumbling” by a gentleman who was 
a Christian and, he believed, a clergy- 
man’s son? Their Lordships must con- 
sider how the question before them had 
a bearing on consecration. When they 
were proposing to allow liberty of speech 
to all, they must allow some to the Church 
of England. He did not consider the re- 
ceiving of the body of a Dissenter into 
consecrated ground as any desecration 
of that ground. He could, with a per- 
fectly good conscience as a Churchman, 
welcome those who were altogether out- 
side the Church into the ground which 
had been properly conveyed to the use of 
the Church of England; he could welcome 
them as a matter of charity, not of 
right, and allow them to say their 
service and sing their hymns, and do 
what seemed unto them good. But then 
Dissenters must accept conditions, just 
as he should be prepared to do if he 
were to bury his dead in their grounds ; 
they must accept such conditions and 
regulations as the wisdom of Parliament 
should prescribe, and not such as might 
seem good to excited public meetings; 
and if they refused he would appeal to 
his countrymen against their intolerance 
and unreasonableness. Believing that 
in this way he should be acting in a 
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spirit of charity, and that even as a 
matter of policy it was not the worst 
that could be pursued, he would vote 
for the Resolution. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, it had been remarked in the course 
of the debate that this question could 
not be settled without concession. The 
speeches of the right rev. Prelate who 
had just sat down and of the most rev. 
Prelate (the Archbishop of York) left no 
doubt as to the side from which the con- 
cession must come. As for the Bill of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in spite of 
all the objections to which it was open, 
it seemed to him to recognize, for the 
first time, an important principle. If 
it became law, even in the shape 
in which it had been introduced, a 
Nonconformist would for the future 
be buried in his parish churchyard 
as a Nonconformist, and not as a 
member of the Church of England, in 
defiance of his own wishes and those of 
his friends. He was grateful even for 
this admission; but it was quite clear 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
not stop short at this point. There was 
an immense concurrence of testimony on 
the part of the great dignitaries of the 
Church in favour of a more complete 
settlement of this question. The most 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of York) 
had said that the Resolution of his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) embodied the 
only principle upon which they could 
proceed, and scarcely a day passed with- 
out the same admission from distin- 
guished ornaments of the Church. When 
such admissions as these were made on 
all sides, he was surprised when he 
found noble Lords opposite minimizing 
the extent of the grievance with which 
the Bill was intended to deal. When 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) introduced this Bill he gave 
some statistics relating to the sub- 
ject. The noble Duke said there were 
14,000,000 of the population not af- 
fected by this grievance—namely, the 
inhabitants of districts already provided 
with cemeteries. He was perfectly sur- 
prised that the noble Duke should have 
struck his pen through these 14,000,000 
of people. It was perfectly true that they 
might be the inhabitants of districts in 
which cemeteries were in existence; but 
did the noble Duke suppose that they 
had no friends or relatives who lived in 
parts of the country in which cemeteries 
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were not provided, and who consequently 
were subject to this disability? The 
grierenne was not the grievance of the 

ead, but the grievance of the survivors. 
But the question was one that could not 
be subjected to the numerical test— 
they had to deal with the principle in- 
volved, and with the intensity of the 
feelings evoked, and the numerical test 
was entirely inapplicable. How often 
had the attention of Parliament been 
occupied with the grievance of a very 
small class, or even of a single indi- 
vidual? Now, there were some argu- 
ments used against the Bill—the rusty 
weapons of the ecclesiastical armoury— 
which had been brought forward too 
frequently—there were others not un- 
worthy of consideration. There was the 
well-worn argument that if the Non- 
conformists were admitted to the church- 
yards it would be impossible to exclude 
them from the church. That, he sup- 
posed, meant that if Parliament recog- 
nized their right to the churchyards Par- 
liament would not be able to give any 
logical answer to their claim to be ad- 
mitted to the church also. Now, it 
seemed to him that there was a logical 
distinction between the two cases—that, 
namely, which had been so clearly 
pointed out by the noble and learned 
Lord behind him. Should such a re- 
quest be preferred by the Nonconfor- 
mists, Parliament might rejoin—‘‘ We 
made this concession in respect of the 
churchyards, because it was necessary 
that you should be buried somewhere ; 
because you had a right to be buried in 
the churchyards of your parishes ; be- 
cause, in many parts of England, those 
churchyards were the only places acces- 
sible to you ; and because, under all those 
circumstances, we did not desire to im- 
pose upon the exercise of your un- 
doubted right the condition that you 
should be compelled to use a form of 
burial service which shocked your reli- 
gious feelings. But when you come to 
religious worship the case is different— 
you can no longer contend that in any 
part of England the church is the only 
pare in which you can worship, for you 

ave already places of worship of your 
own, and you can—and in fact you do— 
worship in schoolrooms and in private 
houses ; whereas you could not be buried 
in either—there are, in a word, parts of 
the country in which you have to choose 
between burial in‘the churchyard and 
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no burial at all; there are no parts of 
the country in which you have to choose 
between worship in the Church of Eng- 
land and no worship at all.” Then 
there was the argument of the irregu- 
larities that might occur if the conces- 
sions suggested in the Resolution were 
made. The objection was a purely spe- 
culative one ; and it was remarkable that 
scarcely any attempt had been made to 
show that the danger apprehended was 
likely to arise. Irreverence was not, 
as far as he was aware, habitual in Non- 
conformist burial grounds—and when 
they remembered the latitude which pre- 
vailed in the Established Church, he 
thought they ought not to be over- 
critical upon the latitude the Noncon- 
formists might allow themselves in the 
burial of their friends. Again, there 
was the argument based upon consecra- 
tion ; but, after all, the real object of 
consecration was to dedicate the conse- 
crated ground to holy and reverend 
uses, not to exclude from it the per- 
formance of any rites except those of 
the Church of England. He would 
give them an example of a historical 
consecration — that of the church 
of St. Catherine, by Archbishop Laud. 
The Archbishop concluded his prayer 
by these words—‘‘ We consecrate this 
church and separate it unto Thee as 
holy ground, not to be profaned any 
more ;” then, at the Communion Table, 
he pronounced curses upon those who 
should hereafter profane that holy 
place by musters of soldiers, or keeping 
profane Law Courts, or carrying bur- 
dens through it. In all this there 
was not a word about the Established 
Church of the day and her exclusive 
privileges; but the sole object was to 
guard against irreverence or secular 
use. There was, he thought, only one 
argument of weight on the other side— 
namely, that much offence would be 
given to a large section of the clergy of 
the Church. He admitted the full force 
of that argument ; but the question could 
not possibly be settled without offence 
being given to some one. He thought 
they ought to turn from the suscepti- 
bilities of the individual clergyman to 
the interests of the whole Church ; and 
he was convinced that those interests 
would be best promoted by an endeavour 
to conciliate those who differed from 
them, and to consolidate those forces 
which made for religion and against 
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irreligion and unbelief. It would be a 
step in this direction if they permitted 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, each 
buried reverently according to the rites 
of the faith which they professed while 
alive, to rest side by side beneath the 
shadow of the church at which their 
forefathers had worshipped, and within 
the walls of which their descendants 
might be united at last. 

Tue Bisuor or LINCOLN said: My 
Lords, the noble Earl (Earl Granville), 
in moving his Resolution, did me the 
honour of referring to me twice in the 
course of his opening speech, and repre- 
sented me as conjuring up imaginary 
alarms, created by that Resolution, and 
as endeavouring to inspire others with 
those apprehensions. I plead guilty to 
the charge. I entertain serious fears for 
the consequences of its adoption. My 
Lords, in the year 1868 a measure simi- 
lar to this Resolution was legalized in 
the case of the Church of Ireland, and 
in the following year the Church of Ire- 
land was disestablished. The noble 
Earl has pleaded with much eloquence 
for the relief of certain grievances of 
our Nonconformist fellow - Christians. 
In common with the rest of my right 
rev. Brethren, I should thankfully co- 
operate in any judicious measures for 
the relief of any proved grievance of 
Nonconformists. But, my Lords, it is 
the part of wise legislation to take a 
large and comprehensive view of such a 
question as this. I venture to address 
your Lordships in the name of the paro- 
chial clergy of the Church of England, 
20,000 in number, who are among the 
most loyal, intelligent, and learned of 
the citizens of England, and I entreat 
you not to inflict a grievance on them, 
and on the Church of which they are 
ministers. Do not wrong them by your 
desire to remove the scruples of others. 
The churchyards are by law the free- 
holds of the parochial clergy, and are 
held by them in trust for certain sacred 
uses, to which they have been solemnly 
set apart by a religious act of dedi- 
cation. It has been alleged by our 
Nonconformist brethren that every 
parishioner has a common law right 
of burial in the churchyard of his 
parish. Be it so, but this common law 
right can only be legally exercised under 
certain conditions—namely, that the act 
of burial shall be performed by a mini- 
ster of the Church of England, with ser- 
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vices of the Church of England. The 
noble Earl’s Resolution, so far from 
being grounded on a common law right, 
would, in fact, subvert the common law, 
and set up a new law in its place. It 
is said in the noble Earl’s Amendment 
that the burials under its provisions are 
to be orderly, Christian, and religious. 
I venture to think that these provisions 
will be inoperative, and will satisfy no 
one. They will not satisfy the Dissen- 
ters, because, as they stated in a recent 
conference of Nonconformists, they claim 
admission to our churchyards, not as 
religionists, but as citizens; and as 
citizens they claim a right of burial in 
our churchyards, which they say are 
national property, for every citizen, 
whatever his belief or unbelief may be, 
and by any minister or other person or 
persons, and with any services, whether 
religious or secular, which his friends 
and relations may choose; and, there- 
fore, if the present Resolution is adopted 
it will open our churchyards in a very 
short time, not only to the religious 
services of Roman Catholies and Uni- 
tarians, but also of sceptics and secula- 
rists; and to such services as were in 
use in Republican France when her 
cemeteries were inscribed with the words 
—‘‘ Death is an eternal sleep.” In the 
name of Christianity, I entreat your 
Lordships to protect our churchyards 
from such desecration as that. In the 
name of the clergy and the Church of 
England, I implore you not to inflict this 
grievous injury upon them. My Lords, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment will not proceed to legislate on 
religious services in our churches and 
churchyards without due consideration 
of the feelings and opinions of the clergy 
who are the guardians of them. I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the over- 
sight of the largest diocese in England, 
the diocese of Lincoln, containing more 
than 50 rural deaneries and more than 
1,000 clergy ; and I have felt it my duty 
to endeavour to ascertain the opinions 
of the parochial clergy in those deaneries; 
and my belief is that they are almost 
unanimous in entreating your Lordships 
not to impose upon them such grievance 
as that with which they are threatened 
by the present Resolution. My Lords, 
in the present week the Convocation of 
the Bishops and the clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury is sitting, and yes- 
terday the clergy of the Lower House, 
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who represent the clergy of this pro- 
vince, adopted a resolution, by a large 
majority, in which they expressed a very 
strong opinion adverse to the terms of 
the present Amendment, and which was 
received and read to-day to the Bishops 
in the Upper House of Convocation. 
My Lords, when the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill was debated in your 
Lordships’ House in the year 1874, I, in 
common with others my noble Friends, 
ventured to implore your Lordships not 
to pass that Bill without reference to the 
opinions of the clergy represented by 
the synods of the Church. And now, 
my Lords, we have in the noble Earl’s 
Amendment a proposal for the regula- 
tion—I might even call it for the revo- 
lution—of our public worship in our 
churchyards. A great deal of dis- 
quietude and distress now prevail in the 
Church of England; and many good 
men, especially many pious, devout, 
learned, and zealous clergymen, have 
been made impatient by a Parliamen- 
tary legislation on the worship of the 
Church, without any reference to the 
synods of the Church, and, still more, 
in opposition to their expressed and re- 
corded opinions. Some among them, I 
regret to say, are eager for the dis- 
establishment of the Church; and if 
the proposal contained in the present 
Amendment is adopted by Parliament 
in opposition to the vote of the clergy 
of this province in Convocation, I very 
much fear that the present disquietude 
and distress will be greatly intensified, 
and agitation for the disestablishment 
of the Church will become more violent. 
I therefore freely confess that I do feel 
very deeply the alarms which the noble 
Lord has ascribed to me; I look with 
great anxiety and apprehension on the 
probable consequences, national as well 
as religious, of the disestablishment of 
the English Church. History is not an 
old almanack. It reproduces itself. In 
the middle of the 17th century the 
Church of England was disestablished. 
And what followed? The rights and 
privileges of your Lordships’ House 
were soon attacked and abolished. And 
what next ensued? The Monarchy it- 
self was assailed and overthrown, and a 
time of anarchy and confusion succeeded, 
ending in a military despotism. I do 
not pretend to say that such calamitous 
disasters will occur again ; but I venture 
to think that it is not folly and fanati- 
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cism, a8 some persons seem to imagine, 
to forecast them, and to be warned and 
armed against them, and to reject any 
measure which may have any tendency 
to produce them. I, therefore, feel very 
thankful to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the present Bill, and heartily wish 
it success; and I also earnestly entreat 
your Lordships not to accept the noble 
Earl’s Resolution. 

Lorp BLACHFORD maintained 
firmly the peculiar prospects of the 
English Church in her churches and 
churchyards, arising out of the legisla- 
tive abolition of church rates. But this 
property was not merely given to the 
incumbent and churchwardens, but was 
held in trust—as to the Church, on trust 
to perform divine service according to 
the rites of the Church of England for 
those who chose to come there; as to 
the churchyard, to bury the whole popu- 
lation who must come there, as they 
have generally no. right to be buried 
anywhere else. If they must be in- 
terred in the churchyard, they ought to 
be interred becomingly, not merely with 
decent words and movements, but in a 
manner of which a dying man might 
think with satisfaction, which his friends 
might see with satisfaction, and in which 
aclergyman might officiate with satis- 
faction. The present law erred both 
ways. In certain cases it required the 
clergyman to perform a solemn service, 
and it required a Dissenter or other 
person to submit to what they might 
think superstitious or otherwise repul- 
sive. It was said that this was a ques- 
tion of politicians and ministers, not of 
congregations. This might be true on 
both sides. But he did not feel justified 
in imputing an illusory motive when 
there existed what, if the case were his 
own, he should consider a substantial 
one. Why, then, should not fitting 
ceremonies be always allowed? There 
was an objection of sentiment or prin- 
ciple, and an objection of consequences. 
An objection of sentiment was not 
capable of being met by argument. But 
he asked himself, reversing the case, 
whether if in a foreign country he were 
allowed to bury a friend with his own 
rights in a cemetery under Calvinist or 
Roman Catholic management, he would 
view this permission as a piece of lax 
latitudinarianism, or as a piece of gene- 
rous and Christian consideration on the 
part of those who gave the permission ? 
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For himself, he held the latter, and con- 
sequently considered the sentiment on 
which the objection was founded as one 
deserving not countenance, but discou- 
ragement. With regard to the conse- 
quences, he maintained that the Church 
was entitled to exclude from the church- 
yards placed in its custody proceedings 
not befitting a Christian burying place. 
But the Resolution of thenoble Earl (Earl 
Granville) did not exclude, but rather in- 
vited, such provisionsforthispurpose. He 
held that the conditions of satisfactory le- 
gislation were that Christian ceremonies, 
other than those of the English Church, 
should be admitted to churchyards ; that 
un-Christian or indecent ceremonies 
should be excluded; that the Clergy 
should be relieved from the necessity of 
using the service in unfit cases, and that 
churchyards should not be opened to 
other than church services when a pub- 
lic cemetery was within reach. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he would men- 
tion two instances which showed this 
Bill to be necessary, and would read 
part of a letter, dated 24th October, 
1866, to a visitor at a house near a 
churchyard. 


“The clergyman will tell you that he never 
opens a grave without almost causing a riot 
among the people—the remains of whose rela- 
tions he prematurely disturbs.” 


He added— 

“Tt would be best to close the present ceme 

tery and to form one half-a-mile from the 
village.” 
With respect to a silent interment, he 
(Lord Denman) could not refrain from 
saying that, having witnessed the re- 
spectful and reverent way in which 
burials were silently conducted, after a 
religious service in the residence of 
deceased persons—members ofthe Church 
of Scotland—he could not think that 
anyone could complain of the 74th clause 
in the original Bill. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET (who was 
indistinctly heard) reminded their Lord- 
ships of the dislike with which he had 
always looked upon the discussion of 
religious subjects in the House; but he 
had heard so much of this subject for so 
many years that he desired to have it 
settled, and he thought that the settle- 
ment could only be arrived at by the 
adoption of the noble Earl’s Resolution, 
or by some other equivalent in its terms. 
Much had been made of the argument 
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that it was impossible to yield—that the 
admission of Dissenters into the church- 
yards would lead to the demand for 
admission into the churches. But he 
would remind their Lordships that in 
the case of Church-rates, the opening of 
the Universities to Dissenters, and other 
questions of the kind, concessions had, 
by the opponents of,a change in the 
law, been declared to be inadmissible, 
and yet had been eventually made, and 
the Church was the better and stronger 
for it, and he had little doubt, after 
what had fallen from the most rev. Pre- 
lates opposite, that the grievance of 
which Dissenters complained with respect 
to the burial of their dead would before 
very long be settled, and settled, too, 
somewhat in accordance with the terms 
of the Resolution which his noble Friend 
near him had proposed. But a conces- 
sion made tardily and without grace 
was usually accepted without gratitude. 
As to the Bill before the House, he 
should not on that occasion dwell upon 
any portion of it except the 74th clause. 
Under the operation of that clause Dis- 
senters were to be admitted to burial in 
our churchyards, but there was to be 
no religious ceremony at the grave al- 
lowed. Now, let him suppose that at 
the moment the body of a Dissenter 
was about to be committed to the grave, 
some man, animated by strong religious 
feeling, were to come forward and say 
he would not permit a relative of his to 
be buried in that way, and that he 
would then and there proclaim his belief 
in eternal life, and offer his thanks to 
God—what was to be done should he 
violate the law? "Was a police con- 
stable to be brought in to seize him? 
He thought not; for if that were done, 
the result would be to cause great 
excitement throughout the neighbour- 
hood; and therefore, it being once re- 
solved that Dissenters should be ad- 
mitted to the churchyards, it was far 
better, in his opinion, that a service at 
the grave should be allowed to be per- 
formed by a duly recognized minister. 
By that means all danger of collision 
would be avoided, while he felt confi- 
dent that the great body of Dissenters 
would respect the churchyards. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Somerset) and other Speakers who 
preceded him have directed their argu- 
ments not so much against the second 
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reading of the Bill, as against details— 
particularly the 74th clause—which more 
naturally fall to be considered in Com- 
mittee. The noble Earl who moved the 
Resolution rightly anticipated that I 
should find fault with its form and with 
the manner in which it has been brought 
forward. Notwithstanding all he said, 
I do think he has adopted an inconve- 
nient course. Although the adoption of 
the Resolution might have the effect of 
preventing the second reading this even- 
ing, the Bill mightstill be brought forward 
and discussed again to-morrow. It is a 
Resolution which might much more pro- 
perly have been proposed in Committee, 
and which has the effect of diverting 
attention from the main features which 
ought to be discussed on the second 
reading. The noble and learned Lord 
who spoke early in the evening (Lord 
Selborne), thought there was an advan- 
tage in having this abstract Resolution 
moved upon the question of the second 
reading, because, he said, if your Lord- 
ships by a large majority affirmed the 
ang of the Resolution of the noble 

arl, it would be impossible to avoid 
acting on the Resolution. I take excep- 
tion to that ruling of the noble and 
learned Lord, and I think that in this 
instance his memory must be more 
fragile than I have generally found it 
to be, because he must have forgotten 
a very memorable occasion on which, 
when something of the same sort oc- 
curred, the result was not what he 
expects it would be in the present case. 
On the second reading of the Bill for 
the Abolition of Purchase I moved a 
Resolution which, I think, I was justi- 
fied in moving—for my object, unlike 
that of the noble Earl, was to defeat the 
second reading—to the effect that it was 
inexpedient to pee with the further 
consideration of the Bill till your Lord- 
ships were fully possessed of the scheme 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Your 
Lordships agreed to the Resolution ; 
and what followed was the abolition 
of purchase by Royal Warrant by the 
exercise, as we say, of the Prero- 
— The proposal, therefore, which 

had the honour of submitting, although 
adopted by your Lordships, was not car- 
ried into effect—the Bill was withdrawn 
and another Bill was brought in after- 
wards. 

Viscount CARDWELL: My memory 
fails me altogether if the noble Duke 
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is correct in that statement. According 
to my recollection, the Bill was not with- 
drawn, but was considerably amended 
in your Lordships’ House. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I may be obstinate, but I 
adhere tomy statement. Notwithstand- 
ing that your Lordships had come to a 
decision that Purchase ought not to 
be abolished till the whole scheme of 
Army Retirement was before us, Pur- 
chase was abolished by a Royal Warrant, 
and the Army Regulation Bill was after- 
wards brought forward in an amended 
shape. In presenting the present Bill 
to your Lordships I stated that it 
was necessary on two grounds among 
others—first, on sanitary grounds ; and, 
secondly, on grounds of consolidation. 
Ihave heard nothing to-night to gain- 
say either of those propositions. It is 
well known that for sanitary reasons an 
enormous number of the churchyards 
in the country ought to be closed. As 
there is no proper authority at present 
to cause this to be done, many church- 
yards remain in a state which is neither 
seemly nor decent. I received a letter 


only this morning from a rev. Friend of 
mine in the country, who says that if 
this Bill is passed, he will at once avail 
himself of its provisions, with the ob- 
ject of getting a vacant field for a new 
cemetery. That is an example of the 
improvements which would become pos- 


sible under the Bill. I cannot believe 
for a moment that the expense attending 
any additions to churchyards would be 
anything like what the noble Earl has 
said. I know a case in which the addi- 
tion of a quarter of an acre of land cost 
only £25, the land itself, of course, 
being free; and even in that case there 
were expenses of conveyancing which 
under the Bill might be avoided. With 
regard to consolidation, I can only re- 
peat what I said on a former occasion, 
that some such step is necessary, inas- 
much as the Judges have been totally 
unable to administer the law in its pre- 
sent form. Leaving these considera- 
tions, however, I may be permitted to 
observe that practically the noble Earl 
agrees to the second reading of the Bill, 
the Resolution he proposes being merely 
the expression of his opinion as to what 
ought to be done with regard to the 
burial of non-Churchmen. I am afraid 
that notwithstanding the arguments of 
the noble Earl, I must repeat that this 
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grievance is confined to a small portion 
of the population, and that it is con- 
stantly decreasing. Nobody has ven- 
tured to say that it exists in any of the 
larger towns throughout the country, 
or where there are cemeteries and Burial 
Boards. I must still, after considera- 
tion, adhere to my statement that of the 
22,000,000 of population in this country, 
14,000,000 are provided with cemeteries 
and Burial Boards, and that of the re- 
maining 8,000,000, a considerable pro- 
portion are Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists who have no objection to be buried 
in churchyards. There are, I find, 4,952 
unconsecrated burial-grounds in this 
country ; which gives one unconsecrated 
burial-ground to every 4,586 of the popu- 
lation, and from that number we may 
deduct the members of the Established 
Church, and all those who do not object 
to the services of the Church. Then, isit 
so certain that all Nonconformists are 
desirous of the change proposed by 
this Resolution? Looking to the Mar- 
riage Returns, I find that the total num- 
ber of marriages in England in 1873 
was 205,615, and that of that number 
154,581 were celebrated according to the 
service of the Church of England. In 
other words, in 1873, 75 per cent of all 
the marriages in England were solem- 
nized according to the rites of the Esta- 
blished Church, 4 per cent according to 
Roman Catholic rites, 10 per cent ac- 
cording to the rites of other religious 
denominations, and 10 per cent at the 
registrars’ offices. In 1874 and 1875 
the proportions were very much the 
same. ‘Therefore, as far as the marriage 
ceremony is concerned, we have proof 
that the Nonconformists do not object 
to benefit by the services of the Esta- 
blished Church. Only 11 per cent of 
the Dissenters in this country showed a 
desire to be married in their own 
churches. Then, on the question of 
burial, it is a fallacy to say that the 
whole of the Nonconformists of this 
country think that they labour under a 
grievance. I maintain that those who 
live in large towns and places of that 
kind have no such grievance. But I will 
take only a few cases to justify my state- 
ment thatthis is a grievance which applies 
to only a small proportion of the popu- 
lation. I find that in Stafford Cemetery, 
from the opening, in February, 1856, to 
September, 1875, there were 4,286 burials 
according to the rites of the Established 
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Church, and the Nonconformist burials 
were only 489. In Haverfordwest, 
opened in 1858, in Wales, where I 
imagine Dissent is as rife as in most 
parts of the Kingdom, the average num- 
ber of burials per annum in consecrated 
ground was 24 5-18 and in unconsecrated 
ground only 8 12-18th. In Ruabon, in 
Wales, the average from its opening in 
1860 till the end of 1875 was 26 in 
consecrated, and five in unconsecrated 
ground; in West Houghton, in Lan- 
cashire, from 1858 to 1875, an annual 
average of 71°7 in consecrated, and only 
6°5 in unconsecrated ground. That shows 
that in parts of the country where the op- 
tion of availing themselves both of conse- 
crated and unconsecrated ground exists. 
and even where there is a large body of 
Dissenters, they prefer to be buried in 
consecrated ground, with the services of 
the Established Church. I have other 
evidence of the same kind, with which I 
will not trouble your Lordships; but 
there is a remarkable case in London— 
namely, that of Hampstead—which I 
may mention. I am told that there is a 
large Roman Catholic population living 
there, and that they have been in the 
constant habit for many years of taking 
their dead to be buried in the parish 
churchyard. Though Hampsteadis within 
an easy distance of Highgate Cemetery, 
they still do not object to be buried in 
Hampstead Churchyard; but, on the 
contrary, take their deceased relatives to 
be placed in the consecrated ground of 
the Church of England. The noble Earl 
said that that question had been in ex- 
istence for many years, and he referred 
to a pamphlet or book about it which was 
published 40 yearsago. The noble Earl 
stated that no doubt for a long time the 
subject had lain dormant—adding that 
we could not deal with all these matters 
at once, that we began with the Marriage 
Law and the Law of Registration ; then 
we went on to the abolition of Church- 
rates; and having come down to this 
point, he looked about for another thing 
to take up, and he found the Burials 
Question. Now, my Lords, I object to 
this way of taking up these questions 
one by one, and never being satisfied so 
long as there is something of this kind 
to deal with. But if this is a subject 
that requires to be dealt with, why did 
not the noble Earl take it up before? 
Not only did he not take it up before, 
but by the conduct of those with whom 
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he has acted he has perpetuated the 
grievance, as you call it. When an 
alteration in the law was made by the 
Burials Act, and when you were setting 
up cemeteries and Burial Boards, why 
did you allow this state of things to con- 
tinue? To be consistent you ought to 
have said—‘‘This is not a question now 
of the old churchyards. We think it is 
wrong to draw a distinction between the 
Churchman and the Dissenter, they 
ought all to be buried with their reli- 
gious rites.”” But instead of that you 
did that of which you now complain ; 
you perpetuated the state of things ex- 
isting in consequence of there being 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground. 
I come now to that which has been more 
discussed in the course of this evening 
than anything else—namely, the 74th 
clause. Noble Lords opposite have dis- 
cussed this clause as if it were the only 
one in the whole Bill. No doubt it is a 
clause which was introduced because it 
was imagined it would be accepted by 
those for whom it was intended. The 
noble Earl on the back benches (the Earl 
of Morley) spoke of the 74th clause in 
language stronger than he usually em- 
ploys, and told us that it was a deadly 
insult tothe Nonconformists and thatthey 
were treated as if they were suicides. 
Was that so? Were Nonconformists 
treated as if they were suicides by the 
74th clause? On the contrary, they 
were treated by the clause as if before 
the body was brought to the cemetery 
to be interred some religious ceremony 
had been performed in the house or the 
chapel from which it came. The noble 
Ear! said the clause was a deadly insult; 
but had he never heard of the clause 
before? One would have supposed, from 
what had been said, that the proposal to 
have persons interred without a service 
was heard for the first time on this occa- 
sion—as if we had been beating about 
the bush to see how we could insult our 
Nonconformist fellow-subjects, and at 
last had devised the plan which noble 
Lords opposite, but none on this side, 
have described as a “‘silent burial.” I 
must remind your Lordships that in 1871 
and 1872 Bills passed through your Lord- 
ships’ House on which no division was 
taken, and in which there was a clause 
almost identical with the 74th clause of 
this Bill. That Bill passed your Lord- 
ships’ House on twe occasions, and on 
one occasion it was read a second time 
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in the other House of Parliament. The 
first Bill when introduced did not con- 
tain such a clause. It was sent to a 
Select Committee, and upon reference to 
the proceedings of the Committee I find 
that a clause was inserted in the Com- 
mittee providing for a burial without a 
burial service. The noble Earl himself 
was a Member of that Committee and 
never raised his voice against that clause. 
Therefore, what we are told now is an 
insult to the Nonconformists is a clause 
which received the assent of the noble 
Earl himself. But, my Lords, if I was 
astonished to find that that clause is 
now considered an insult, I was equally 
astonished to find that this question was 
being introduced into the arena of party 
politics. I will do the noble Earl the 
justice to say that he introduced the 
matter in a conciliatory tone, with which, 
indeed, no fault could be found; but I 
do say that it is a matter very much to 
be regretted that this question, involving 
as it does most solemn feelings, should 
be made the subject of political warfare. 
I should have thought in this country 
there was a sufficient variety of topics 
upon which we might disagree and bring 
our warlike spirit to bear without think- 
ing it necessary to bring this question 
within the arena of Party strife; and 
when I am told that this is not only an 
insult to the Nonconformists, but to the 
Liberal Party, I think that Party must 
be very much at a loss for a subject 
upon which to reunite, I will not say 
their scattered followers, but to rally 
their friends. If this be indeed an insult 
to the Liberal Party, they must certainly 
have got very sensitive on a sudden and 
they need not have brought this ques- 
tion forward in this manner. 

Eart GRANVILLE: But what is 
- prevent disorder under the present 
aw? 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: Persons can violate the law 
now ; you cannot prevent their doing so. 
There is the law against brawling; but 
if the wording of the clause is not suffi- 
ciently strong, it can be altered in Com- 
mittee. My Lords, I have very little 
more to add; I believe that the Bill will 
carry out many useful reforms, that it 
will remove many grievances of which 
complaint is now made, and I trust your 
Lordships will give it a second read- 


ing. 
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On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion ? Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents, 141; Not-Contents, 102: Ma- 





jority, 39. 
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Hereford, V. 
Hutchinson, V. (Z£. 
Donoughmore.) 
Strathallan, V. 


Bangor, Bp. 

Bath and Wells, Bp. 
Chichester, Bp. 

Ely, Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 


p. 
Hereford, Bp. 
Lichfield, Bp. 
Lincoln, Bp. 
London, Bp. 
Rochester, Bp. 
Salisbury, Bp. 
St. Asaph, Bp. 
Winchester, Bp. 


Airey, L. 

Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 

Aveland, L. 

Bagot, L. 

Balfour of Burley, L. 

Bolton, L 

Brancepeth, L. (V. 
Boyne.) 

Braybrooke, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Charlemont, L. (LZ. 
Charlemont.) 

Churston, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 

Clements, L. (£. Leit- 
rim.) 

Clinton, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Crewe, L. 

Delamere, L. 

on and Dudley, 


(E. 


Denman, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Duboyne, L. 

Dunmore, L. (Z. Dun- 
more.) 

Dunsany, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Forester, L. 

Gordon of Drumcarn, 
L 


Grey de Radcliffe, L. 
(V. Grey de Wilton.) 
Hampton, L. 
Harlech, L. 
Harris, L. 
Hartismere, L. 


(Z. 
Henniker.) 
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Hawke L. 

Heytesbury 

Howard rs "Wretden, L 

Inchiquin, L. 

Ker, L. (M. Lothian) 

Leconfield, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 
(E. Eqmont) 

Massy, L 

Northwick, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, 


Oriel, L. (V. 
reene.) 

Penrhyn, L. 

Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 
housie.) 

Rayleigh, L. 

Rivers, L. 

Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) 


Masse- 


The Malay 


Sackville, L. 

Saltersford L. (£. Cowr- 
town.) 

Scarsdale, L. 

Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 


Sor 
Skelmersdale, L 
[ Teller.] 
Sondes, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stewart of Garlies, L 
(Z. Galloway.) 
St. John of Bletso, L. 
Strathnairn, L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L 
Tollemache, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Ventry, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 
Zouche of Haryng- 
worth, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Bedford, D. 
Devonshire, D. 
Grafton, D. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Somerset, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Ripon, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E 
Cottenham, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Dartrey, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Effingham, E. - 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Tichester, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Spencer, E. 
— and Berkshire, 


Sydney, E. 
Zetland, E. 


Cardwell, V. 
Eversley, V. 
Falmouth, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 


Oxford, Bp. 


Pre aneg L. 

een 

Acton, L. 

Barrogill, L. (£. Caithe 
ness. 

Belper, L 


Blachford, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork § 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 
Breadalbane, L. (£. 

Breadalbane.) 

Calthorpe, L. 

Camoys, L. 

Carew, L. 

Carlingford, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 
Sort) 

Chesham, L. 

Coleridge, L. 

Dacre, L. 

de Clifford, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Dinevor, L. 

Dorchester, L. 

Ebury, L. 

Elgin, L. (£. Elgin 
and Kincardine.) 

Ettrick, L. (Z. Napier.) 

Fitzhardinge, L. 

Foley, L. 

Greville, L. 

Hammond, L. 

Hanmer, L. 

Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 

Hatherley, L, 

Houghton, L. 

Keane, L. 

Kenry, L. (£. Dun- 
raven and Mount- 
Earl. 

Leigh, L. 

Lovat, L. 

Lyttelton, L, 

i L. (Mu. Hunt- 


Methuen, L. 
Moncreiff, L. 
Monson, L. 

=e of 


Mostyn, L. 
O'Hagan, L. 


Teller.} 
randon, 
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Sherborne, L. 

Somerton, L. (F. Nor- 
manton. 

Stafford, L. 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 
field.) 

Thurlow, L. 

Vaux of Harrowden, L 

Vivian, L. 

Waveney, L. 

Wolverton, L. 

Wrottesley, L 


Penzance, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough. 


L. (£. Rose- 


Sefton, L. (£. Sefton.) 
Selb orne, L. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Then the original Motion was agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday, the 10th of May next. 


SOLICITORS EXAMINATION, &C. BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill for regulating the examination of per- 
sons applying to be admitted Solicitors of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England, and 
for otherwise amending the Law relating to 
Solicitors—Was presented by The Lorp Aser- 
DARE; read 14, (No. 52.) 


PROTECTION OF NAVIGATION BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to facilitate the removal of obstruc- 
tions to Navigation— Was presented by The 
Lorp Exrutnstone; read 1°. (No. 53.) 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th April, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Brris—Resolution in 
Committee—Ordered—First Reading—Clerical 
Disabilities Act (1870) Extension * [147]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Matrimonial Causes 
Acts Amendment * [148]. 

Committee—Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (re-comm.) [113]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Public Libraries Act (Ire- 
land) Amendment * [141]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Hurbury, &c.) * [126], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a0o>— 


THE MALAY PENINSULA—PERAK. 
QUESTIONS. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether it is true, as reported 
in the ‘‘ London and China Telegraph ”’ 
of the 16th instant, that Sultan Ysoof is 
to be installed at Perak, and that Sul- 
tans Ismail and Abdullah are to be de- 
ported from that country; whether 
‘Sultan Ysoof”’ is the same person as 
Raja Muda Yusuf referred to by Sir 
William Jervois, on October 29, 1875, 
as ‘‘heir presumptive to the throne of 
Perak,” as ‘‘ possessing activity and 
energy quite peculiar in a Malay,” and 
also as having ‘‘ expressed a desire to 
live under British rule;”’ and whether 
any further Papers relating to the 
affairs of the Malay States will shortly 
be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Arrangements 
are being made for the deportation of 
Sultan Abdullah from Perak to another 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
and Sultan Ismail is to remain at 
Johore, under the surveillance of the 
Maharajah. Raja Muda Yusuf will 
preside over the State of Perak as Re- 
gent, in the absence of Abdullah. This 
is the same person mentioned by Sir 
William Jervoise in the despatch re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Baronet. Further Papers in relation to 
the Malay States are in course of pre- 
paration, and will shortly be laid before 
Parliament. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that the 
Maharajah Lelah has lately been exe- 
cuted in Perak on a charge of being 
concerned in the murder of Mr. Birch; 
whether there is any kind of foundation 
for a rumour current at Singapore that 
before the Maharajah was arrested a 
promise was made to him that if he sur- 
rendered his life should be safe; whe- 
ther he was provided with legal means 
of defence, under what law he was 
tried, and what was the nature of the 
tribunal by which he was condemned ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay before Parliament a re- 
port of the trial ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It is quite true 
that Maharajah Lelah was convicted 
and executed upon the charge referred 
to by the hon. Baronet. As regards a 
rumour that a promise was made to the 
Maharajah that if he surrended his life 
would be safe, the Governor distinctly 
states that there is no kind of foundation 
for it. With respect to legal means of 
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defence, Sir William Jervois engaged 
counsel in the person of Mr. Vaughan, 
and the defence was ably conducted by 
that gentleman. The tribunal was con- 
stituted under local native law, with 
Rajah Muda Yusuf and Rajah Allan 
Houssein as Judges; and Mr. David- 
son, the British Resident at Perak, and 
Mr. Maxwell, Acting Assistant Resident 
at Laroot, were present to watch the 
case on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. The report of the trial will 


shortly be laid upon the Table. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
Mr. H. W. CHAMBRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther Mr. Hunt Walshe Chambré, 
whose name appears in the list of magis- 
trates for the county Tyrone, and who 
since his appointment and within the 
last three months arranged with his cre- 
ditors under the Irish Bankruptcy Acts, 
has since such arrangement acted as a 
magistrate in said county; and, if so, 
has he been newly assigned Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commission in that behalf? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, Mr. Chambré has not been newly 
assigned to act as a justice of the, peace. 
From information which has been fur- 
nished to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
by the Chief Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy it appears that Mr. Chambré 
has not been adjudged bankrupt, nor 
made any arrangement or composition 
with his creditors under the Irish Bank- 
rupt and Insolvent Act, 1857, or the 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1872. His case does not, therefore, 
come under the section of the Act of 
1872 affecting magistrates. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If it 
is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the County Officers and 
Courts (Ireland) Bill with a view to its 
passing; if so, when the House may 
reasonably expect the Second Reading 
may be moved ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in reply, said, 
that the Government certainly intended 
to proceed with the Bill, but he could 
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not state at present when the second 
reading would be taken. He should 
proceed with it whenever he had the 
opportunity, but he hardly expected to 
have that opportunity until the Univer- 
sities Bill had passed through Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING wished 
to know, why the County Courts and 
Officers: (Ireland) Bill had been put 
down in the Orders day after day if the 
Attorney General knew that he could 
not bring it on before the University 
Bill was passed ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the 
Notice was placed on the Paper in the 
usual course, with the intention of taking 
the Bill if an opportunity occurred. It 
clearly would not be taken that evening, 
as he did not think it could be reached. 
He was sorry if the hon. Member had 
been inconvenienced by its appearing on 
the Notice Paper, and he would promise 
him that it should not appear for the 
rest of the week. 


Russia and Turkey. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876-—THE 
FRENCH STEAMER ‘‘ LABRADOR.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
French steamer ‘‘ Labrador”? embarked 
steerage passengers at Plymouth and 
sailed for New York, on Sunday the 15th 
instant, without compliance with the re- 
gulations to which British steamers in 
like circumstances are subjected ; and, 
if he is aware that the exemption from 
specific fulfilment of the ordinary re- 
quirements of the Passengers Acts of 
1855, 1863, and 1870, which was pro- 
vided by Clause 19 in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of last Session, practically 
represents a considerable saving in ex- 
penses so far as foreign vessels are con- 
cerned, and will operate as a premium 
for the encouragement of foreign ship- 
ping, to the disadvantage of British 
shipowners ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the facts of this case are the exact re- 
verse of what is suggested by this argu- 
mentative Question. This French ship 
embarked a few steerage passengers 
from Plymouth, not without compliance, 
but in compliance with the 19th section 
of the Act of last year. She had been 
surveyed in the port from which she 
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commenced her voyage, and our princi- 
pal officers had ascertained the suffi- 
ciency of this survey. She was, there- 
fore, not exempted from due require- 
ments, nor saved any expenses incurred 
by others. She was saved by the Act 
from a needless and simply vexatious 
second survey, and so put on a par with, 
not on advantage over, other ships which 
are only once surveyed at their port of 
departure. 

Mr. MAC IVER gave Notice that, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
misunderstood his Question, he would 
repeat it to-morrow in a more definite 
form. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, If he could grant 
a day for the discussion of the subject 
of Brewers’ Licences ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I entertain great respect 
both for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the important body on behalf of 
which he puts the Question, but I may 
say that it is a matter which is not new. 
It has been several times under my con- 
sideration and under that of the Govern- 
ment. In the first year of our adminis- 
tration, when there was a considerable 
surplus to be disposed of, the question 
was raised, but the Government did not 
meet the views of those who brought it 
forward. Two years ago a debate was 
raised in the House, and the House, 
after a full discussion, by a large ma- 
jority rejected the Motion. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman now asksfor a day for 
discussing the propriety of appointing a 
Select Committee. Ishould feel it ne- 
cessary to oppose that Motion, and to 
state my grounds for doing so—namely, 
that it could only lead to delusive hopes. 
Under these circumstances I do not 
consider myself justified in giving up a 
Government day for the discussion of 
the proposal. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther, in the event of hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to make arrangements 
with the belligerent powers to obtain for 
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British ships laden with cargoes, and 
now on passage to ports which may be 
blockaded, free ingress and egress to 
such blockaded ports? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no information 
has been received of the intention on the 
part of either of the belligerent Powers 
to establish a blockade of any ports, 
and there has not, therefore, been any 
occasion to make such arrangements as 
those referred to in the Question; but 
the matter will be borne in mind by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Supreme Court of 


COOLIES—REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION—THE MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What steps, if any, have been taken to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission which investigated 
the condition of the Coolies in the 
Mauritius ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a draft Or- 
dinance prepared in Mauritius was re- 
ceived here last year, but, being found 
to be imperfect in arrangement and to 
require improvement in various ways, it 
was necessary for the Secretary of State 
to obtain legal assistance in its revision. 
It has now been carefully examined, and 
will, I hope, be soon ready to be for- 
warded to the Colony in order to be 
submitted to the Legislative Council. 
In the meantime many of the principal 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
have been adopted and various evils 
have been removed. 


COAL MINES—THE TYNEWYDD 
COLLIERY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp LINDSAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he will instruct the Inspector of Mines, 
Mr. Wales, to make a special report of 
the causes of the flooding of the Tyne- 
wydd Colliery, stating so far as possible 
what was the head of water, the length 
of road cut for the liberation of the 
miners, the height and width of the 
roadway ; and if he can ascertain from 
the medical men, or otherwise, as to 
what physical effects were produced in 
the system of these men: by the com- 
erg air in which they were con- 

ned { 
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Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
given directions that inquiries shall be 
made on all these points, without delay. 


NAVY—ADMIRAL HOBART PACHA. 
QUESTION. 


Mrz. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, in the ab- 
sence of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether Hobart Pacha, the present 
Commander in Chief of the Turkish 
naval armaments, still retains in Her 
Majesty’s Navy the Commission restored 
to him by an Order in Council of the 28th 
day of November 1874, after he had 
forfeited the same by breach of discipline; 
and, if it be the case that Hobart Pacha 
has been permitted to retain in Her 
Majesty’s Service the rank thus restored 
to him by an act of special grace, then 
to ask if it be the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in view of the grave 
aspect of political relations in the Turkish 
Empire, to intimate to Hobart Pacha, 
that, in the event of hostilities ensuing 
between Turkey and Russia, he will not 
be permitted any longer to combine the 
character of an officer licensed to hold 
Her Majesty’s Commission, and of an 
Admiral in command of armaments en- 
gaged in active operations against a 
state with which Her Majesty is on 
friendly relations ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Inanswertothe 
Question of the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, I have to inform him that Hobart 
Pacha is still, at this moment, a captain 
on the Retired List of the Royal Navy. 
An intimation has been sent to him to 
the effect mentioned in the Question of 
the hon. Member. 


SUPREME COURT -OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, When 
he proposes to proceed with the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill, which 
was introduced into this House on the 
12th of February, and read a second 
time, without a division, on the 19th of 
February ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in reply, said, 
it was the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Ireland) Bill, but he did 
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not expect an opportunity would be 
afforded for doing so until after the 
passing of the Univerities Bill through 
Committee. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CASE OF REV. 
FATHER JACKSON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
conduct of the police authorities of Man- 
chester in connection with the arrest of 
the Reverend Father Jackson, one of the 
Jesuit Fathers on the mission in Man- 
chester, on the night of the 30th Decem- 
ber last and the courseof procedure 
adopted by Mr. Alderman Murray, a 
magistrate of that city, in connection 
therewith ; whether it is true that ‘‘ half 
an hour after midnight, on the morning 
of December 31st last,” a police inspector, 
accompanied by two constables, came to 
the house attached to the Church of 
‘‘The Holy Name,” where the Reverend 
Father Jackson resides with several 
other clergymen, and on the pretence of 
a ‘‘sick call,’’ decoyed the reverend gen- 
tleman from his residence ; whether, in 
reply to the interrogation, ‘‘ Is it really 
a ‘sick call,’ as, if it is, I must take the 
last sacraments with me,’’ Inspector Gill 
assured him that it was; whether, on 
being searched in the city hall, the 
‘* holy oils,” &c. were taken from the 
person of Father Jackson, and, after he 
had given them to the police, his pockets 
were searched by Inspector Gill; whe- 
ther Mr. Alderman Murray, J.P. stated 
from the Bench “that, as a magistrate, 
he had a right to act as he did, and 
would do the same again;’’ whether, 
in view of this declaration, the Lord 
Chancellor deems it right to continue 
this individual in the commission of the 
ee ; whether Inspector Shandly, who 

ad been formally applied to by Dr. 
Noble to obtain from the committing 
Magistrate a written permission to see 
the Reverend Father Jackson, and who 
afterwards made inquiries at the Pres- 
bytery about the case, and interfered in 
no other way, has been practically forced 
by the police authorities of Manchester 
to send in his resignation, after thirty 
years’ service ; whether the authorities 
there, on Sunday December 31, 1876, 
refused to the Catholic Magistrate, and 
to the Most Reverend Dr. Vaughan, 
Bishop of Salford, to accept bail for the 
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appearance of the Reverend Father 

ackson the following day; and, whe- 
ther, considering all the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, he will order an inquiry into 
the entire matter ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
subject referred to, and he must say that 
it was certainly an extraordinary case. It 
appeared that an information had been 
laid against the rev. gentleman on the 
charge of administering drugs to a young 
woman. The magistrates and police be- 
lieved she was in a dying state, and her 
depositions were taken down, in which 
she made an allegation against the 
clergyman. The clergyman stated most 
positively that when the police came to 
call him up they said nothing about the 
charge against him, and only said that 
it was a “‘sick call.” Believing, there- 
fore, that he was called to attend upon 
a sick person he took the ‘holy oils” 
with him. He was thus, as he stated, 
practically decoyed by the police into the 

resence of the woman who had accused 

im for the purpose of being identified 
by her. The police authorities, on the 
other hand, after an inquiry by the 
watch committee, entirely denied that 
the Rev Father Jackson wes decoyed 
from his residence on the pretext of a 
‘sick call”? and asserted that he was 
told ‘‘ straight out” what the charge 
against him was. He had not yet been 
able to say which statement was true, 
because one statement was made by one 
side and a directly opposite one by the 
other. There was no doubt he was 
searched at the City Hall and the “ holy 
oils” were found upon him. With re- 
gard to the magistrate, when he heard 
the case on Monday, the charge against 
the rev. gentleman was dismissed at 
once and an indictment for perjury was 
ordered to be preferred against the girl. 
This indictment must come before the 
ordinary tribunals of the country, and 
when it had been heard he should be 
able to form a judgment upon it better 
than he could at present. He had re- 
ceived through the hon. Member who 
asked the Question, ja long statement 
from the clergyman, who complained of 
having been kept in custody during the 
whole of the greater part of Sunday 
without being admitted to bail. This 
complaint would require further investi- 
gation, and he had directed an inquiry 
to be instituted, 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND— DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Tf it be true, as stated in the ‘ Stand- 
ard” of 25th inst. that Lord Augustus 
Loftus is about to leave St. Petersburg, 
and Count Schouvaloff is also leaving 
London ; and, if the statement is well 
founded, if he can give the country an 
assurance that this absence of both Am- 
bassadors from their posts has no politi- 
cal significance; and, if he will explain 
how the Powers are to communicate 
during its continuance ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
hon. Member for Glasgow I have to 
state that Lord Augustus Loftus is not 
going to leave St. Petersburg, nor has 
Count Schouvaloff announced his inten- 
tion of leaving London. At the same 
time, I believe there has been some 
question about Count Schouvaloff taking 
a short leave of absence. With regard 
to the last part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, should Count Schouvaloff go 
on leave of absence for a short time— 
but I am not able to state whether he is 
going or not—communication with the 
Russian Embassy will be carried on in 
the usual manner—namely, through the 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 


NAVY — TRAINING SHIPS — THE 
‘‘ GIBRALTAR.” —QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he 
has any objection to recommend the 
equipment of one of the wooden war 
ships now lying idle in Portsmouth or 
Plymouth for the pope of placing 
such ship in an Irish port to edu- 
cate young Irish lads in the art of sea- 
manship ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that Her Majesty’s ship Gibraltar had 
been lent to the Belfast Training Ship 
Society since 1871. Boys trained in 
her were accepted for the Royal Navy, 
and when complying with the regula- 
tions on the subject, £25 is paid for each 
boy so entered. The Admiralty had 
agreed to lend a ship to the Cork Train- 
ing Ship Society for the same purpose 
as the Gibraltar was used for. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
2.0 — 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE (re-committed) BILL.—[Brxx 113.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Assheton Cross, 
Mr. Walpole.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Lorpv FRANCOIS HERVEY, who was 
very indistinctly heard, rose to move 
that— 

“Tt is undesirable largely to increase the pro- 
fessoriate or to establish offices in the University 
unconnected with tuition, at the expense of the 
Colleges.” 

The noble Lord was understood to say 
that, in common with every other Mem- 
ber of the House, he was desirous that 
as soon as possible the learned Bodies to 
be affected by the Bill should be relieved 
of the suspense in which the now found 
themselves. He could not, however, 
forget that by the measure before the 
House they were asked to take a leap in 
the dark, nor could he be blind to the 
fact that the powers conferred upon the 
Commissioners to be appointed under 
the Bill were so vague that within those 
powers they might cause an absolute re- 
volution in our University system. He 
trusted that would not be the result of 
the measure; but he feared that unless 
the Commissioners were actuated and 
guided by principles of great modera- 
tion, incalculable mischief might be done 
to the cause of higher education and 
had of liberal culture. They had never 
had an answer given to the question as to 
what were the real needs of the Univer- 
sities and what were their available re- 
sources. He would not inquire into the 
question how far it might be necessary 
to provide funds for the sustentation of 
the historical Libraries which were pos- 
sessed by the Universities, to what extent 
they should provide for the practical 
working of the scientific departments, or 
to what extent building operations might 
be necessary; but he would call atten- 
tion to the demand that was made in 
some quarters that there should be a 
large increase in the Professoriate. They 
might regard the primary object of the 
Universities, he thought, as being this 
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—that they should, above all things, be 
educational institutions. History and 
experience pointed to that, so far as this 
country was concerned, whatever might 
be the case elsewhere, and the legisla- 
tion of recent years tended to confirm that 
view; in fact, they were looked upon by 
the people as the crown and apex of the 
educational system. He trusted the Com- 
missioners would keep that fact before 
them, and that they would re-establish 
that solid, severe, and simple system of 
educational training—under which so 
many great men had been brought up— 
which had been abandoned; that they 
should organize and concentrate the 
means of education. The panacea re- 
commended by some persons was the 
divergence of the College revenues to 
diteitlensiies by-paths of learning ; to 
no one knew what branches and depart- 
ments of study. It was wished to mul- 
tiply the number of Professors. He was 
reminded of the squib— 


‘Professors we are, from over the sea, 
From the land where Professors in plenty be.” 


He hoped that the House would not be 
beguiled into forgetting one thing—that 


the Professors were outside the system 
of University life. A Professorship was 
nothing but an elaborate dnd costly com- 
pliment to its holder; that would be the 
case so long as Professors had only their 
present status, and wanted the means of 
making their influence felt which was 
possessed by tutors. The hon. Member 
for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) 
was wrath with him last year for advo- 
cating that view; but i trusted the 
House would not be beguiled into taking 
the opposite by the argument of the 
hon. Member—who was, no doubt, a 
very learned and superior person. Under 
the old system Professors had plenty to 
do and little to get. Were they going to 
change all that now, and to endow Pro- 
fessors who would have little or no work 
to do? Scholars would still go to their 
tutors, leaving the Professors high and 
dry. Provision was also to be made for 
the encouragement of Art; but what did 
that mean? In Oxford they already had 
an illustrious Professor of the Fine Arts. 
Were they going, at the expense of 
acquaintance on the part of the youth 
of the country with the language and 
literature of antiquity, to make such ex- 
pensive provision as would enable dille- 
tante dreamers to dawdle about in Rome 
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and Naples, and probably in the East, 
in icunch of curiosities and unique spe- 
cimens in the interest of fine art? 
There were tendencies in this direction 
that ought to be repressed, if the Uni- 
versities were to be made the home of 
the soundest and most solid education 
that could possibly be afforded. The 
Universities did not need an indefinite 
increase of the Professoriate, but simply 
re-organization. It was not a fact that 
the main departments of study in the 
Universities were being, or ever had 
been, concentrated in the hands of the 
best teachers who could be found. The 
fact was, that nearly the whole of the 
education in the Universities was com- 
mitted to young and inexperienced 
men, who had scarcely got through 
their own examinations when they were 
made Fellows and Tutors of either 
their own Colleges, or other Colleges in 
in the Universities to which they be- 
longed. If the Universities were to 
maintain their positions, the standard of 
preliminary examinations and of exami- 
nations for degrees must be raised. 
Unless this was done the University 
system would remain a sham, and it 
would be clear that the question of high 
education was being simply trifled with. 
They would have to conquer the exag- 
gerated spirit of athleticism which pre- 
vailed ; little intellectual work was to 
be got out of the athletes. They must 
also diminish the exaggerated impor- 
tance which was attached, even by 
honour men, to the examinations which 
they had to pass. At Oxford it was a 
standing joke to compare a man in the 
first class with a first-class man, and it 
would continue to be so until the system 
of examinations was made more real. 
The length of residence and the duration 
of periods of study were also questions 
which ought to be carefully considered ; 
for, as matter of fact, the period of study 
in the Universities at present was incom- 
parably small when put side by side with 
that in either elementary, endowed, or 
public schools. A good deal had been 
said about ‘‘endowing Research.”” What- 
ever the phrase might mean, he could 
not think that it was connected with 
either education, religion, or learning; 
and, therefore, he could see no reason 
for creating a class of salaried or en- 
dowed persons who had no real and 
close connection with the main objects 
for which the Universities had been 
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founded. Further, he hoped the House 
would, under no circumstances, take a 
course that would have the effect of pre- 
judicing or impairing the College system, 
which had been found to work so well, 
and so much to accord with English 
habits and predilections. He hoped that 
the Commissioners to be appointed under 
the Bill would not attempt any financial 
re-adjustments that could have the effect 
of diminishing the guarantees of high 
culture pertaining to the College system, 
with the chance of giving only slight 
guarantees that the study of science 
would be advanced by the change. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is undesirable largely to increase the pro- 
fessoriate, or to establish offices in the Univer- 
sity unconnected with tuition, at the expense of 
the Colleges,”—(Lord Francis Hervey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ereeet “That the words 
ft out stand part of the 


proposed to be le 
Question.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, which in form 
is an Instruction to the Committee, is in 
fact an attempt to elicit an expression of 
Parliamentary opinion which may guide 
the policy of the Commissioners who 
are nominated in the Bill, in whose 
hands the future of our system of higher 
instruction will be. This measure leaves 
so extensive a power in the hands of 
persons unconnected with this House, 
that it is most important that we should 
clearly lay down for the information of 
those persons why it is that we want any 
fresh legislation about our Universities. 
The object of the Bill has, in my opinion, 
never been so well described as by the 
Secretary of State for War. ‘ This,” 
says the right hon. Gentleman, “is not 
a political or theological measure. It is 
an academical Bill. It takes the Uni- 
versities and colleges as it finds them ; 
and its object is to give them increased 
life and energy.” Now, Sir, how has 
this Bill found the Universities? What 
is now the special quality of our Uni- 
versities? What is that peculiar excel- 
lence in their system which, whatever 
else we do, we must be scrupulously 
careful to preserve and to improve? It 
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is that, what they teach, they teach with 
a thoroughness that has never been 
attained, or even approached, by any 
educating Body in any country in the 
world? Show me elsewhere the Univer- 
sities, or group of Universities, that turn 
out annually 40 such mathematicians as 
the Cambridge Wranglers; 20 such 
scholars as the leading score of men in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos; 30 young 
men, of equal age, who have the advan- 
tage of a culture at once so broad and so 
accurate as those who have appeared in 
the first class of the Litere Humaniores at 
Oxford. This is not the boast of a blind 
and vulgar patriotism. I donot believe 
I am over stating the case when I say 
that the tutors of Harvard and Yale in 
the United States would admit that they 
never have had a pupil who could hold 
his own in Greek and Latin with the 
crack men of the English Universities. 
Now, Sir, I am not here to plead in 
behalf of pure mathematics, or pure 
scholarship. But it is a matter of incal- 
culable national importance that our 
future legislators, and administrators, 
and lawyers, and schoolmasters, should 
have a training about which there is 
nothing flashy or pretentious; that they 
should have learned betimes to work 
hard; to appreciate the distinction 
between knowing a thing and only 
appearing to know it; and, when they 
have got their knowledge, that they 
should be able to put it to the best 
advantage. But, Sir, the defect of our 
Universities is this—that if a man does 
not happen to havea turn for the special 
learning of the place, he loses the in- 
calculable advantages of such a training 
as I have endeavoured to describe. All 
the emulation, all the ambition, all the 
energy of his comrades is turned into 
the channels of classical and mathemati- 
cal studies. Those are the studies which 
confer reputation, and which are re- 
warded with immediate emoluments and 
a prospective career. Political economy, 
history, jurisprudence, modern langu- 
ages, modern literature, the immense 
field of natural science—success in all 
these is either poorly recompensed, or is 
recompensed not at all. If then we 
desire, in the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War, to 
take the Universities as we find them, 
and give them increased usefulness, it 
must be our primary object to multiply 
the branches of knowledge which our 
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Universities are to teach, but at the same 
time to see that those branches are 
taught as thoroughly and effectively as 
Greek and mathematics are taught at 
present. In order to attain this result 
it is necessary that every separate branch 
of study should have its fair share of 
Scholarships and Fellowships alloted to 
it, in order that it may acquire that 
prestige which those rich rewards bestow. 
The task of seeing that justice is done 
in this respect is left to the Commis- 
sioners who are appointed under this 
Bill; and I hope that some hon. Friends 
of mine, who may think that in some 
remarks which I am going soon to make, 
I am taking a narrow view of education, 
will do me the credit of noticing that I 
express a cordial hope that those Com- 
missioners will make the widest use of 
the powers committed to them under the 
lst section of the 17th clause, and will 
endow most generously the studies which 
my hon. Friends take under their pro- 
tection. Once make proficiency in natu- 
ral science or ‘jurisprudence the certain 
avenue to University position, fame, and 
emolument, and natural science and 
jurisprudence may safely be allowed to 
take care of themselves. You may be 
sure of this, that if every year the atten- 
tion of dozens of clever and ambitious 
young men is directed towards any 
given study, that study will receive a 
natural and an healthy impulse which 
you will never obtain by this new- 
fangled, and in my opinion most per- 
nicious device of paying people of mature 
age comfortable incomes on condition 
that they will profess to be engaged in 
advancing science. I do not for a 
moment believe that Research will really 
be fostered by the proposals which have 
found some favour within these walls, 
and a great deal too much favour in 
certain circles outside them. Our object 
should be to induce young men to work, 
and not to encourage elderly men to idle ; 
and that idleness, not, industry, would 
be the infallible product of such a system, 
as some pamphleteers are fatuous enough 
to imagine that Parliament will approve, 
may be established by a body of evi- 
dence so great and varied that I should 
never venture to ask the House to endure 
its recital. But I will entreat hon. Mem- 
bers, and most earnestly entreat them, 
not to be dazzled by fine names, and not 
to be afraid of being stigmatized as 
enemies of culture because they enter- 
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tain a suspicion of this policy which is 
called, and erroneously called, the en- 
dowment of Research. I entreat hon. 
Gentleman, before they commit them- 
selves upon this point, to take a lesson 
from our experience of the past. Up to 
1854, which may be regarded as the 
epoch when our Universities became 
impregnated with the new ideas of pub- 
lic spirit and public duty, the resident 
Fellows at Oxford and Cambridge did 
not regard themselves as under any 
obligation to act as teachers and trainers 
of the students. They looked on them- 
selves, and were looked on by the world 
—and on this point I confidently appeal 
to hon. Members who are conversant 
with the literature of the past century— 
as people who had a right to their posi- 
tion and income in their capacity of being 
men of learning. In fact, during a period 
of quite two centuries and a-half the 
College system of Oxford and Cambridge 
was one vast machinery for the endow- 
ment of literature ; and with what result ? 
During this prolonged period of time, 
when our Colleges swarmed with hun- 
dreds of men who had full leisure and a 
comfortable competence, on the ground 
that they were devoted to letters, how 
much of that literature which is the glory 
of our country has been produced by the 
resident Fellows of our Colleges? If we 
pass over the lighter departments of 
letters, and confine ourselves to solid 
and permanent works in prose, no names 
will sooner occur to recollection than 
those of Swift and Addison, Johnson 
and Burke, Coleridge and Southey. 
Where can you find six such prose 
writers among the many thousand resi- 
dent Fellows of the Universities? I will 
go further, and ask where will you find 
one? If we take our great names in 
philosophy, Locke’s principal works were 
produced either in the pressure of ad- 
ministrative business, or the distress of 
political exile. Hume was not a resi- 
dent Fellow, but first a diplomatist, and 
then an Under Secretary of State. Adam 
Smith was not a resident Fellow, but 
first a Scotch Professor, whose income 
depended upon the success of his lectures, 
and afterwards a travelling tutor. Let 
us go to Theology, and take the most 
conspicuous works of English divinity. 
Butler wrote his Analogy, not as a 
resident Fellow, but as a working 
parish priest. Warburton was a work- 
ing parish priest when he wrote the 
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Divine Legation. Taylor was a very 
successful and assiduous schoolmaster 
during the time that he was writing 
the Holy Living and the Holy Dying 
Hooker’s Leclestastical Polity was com- 
posed when its author had upon him 
not only the cares of a parish, but the 
heavier burden of a scolding wife. And, 
Sir, to take a still stronger instance, 
there was one province of literature in 
which the Resident Fellows were bound 
to excel. It was from Cambridge and 
Oxford that the world had at any rate 
the right to expect histories of Greece 
and Rome that should be both erudite 
and readable. But what was the case? 
The best history of Greece was written 
not on the Cam or the Isis ; not by any of 
those thousands of resident Fellows who 
over such a long period, had at their 
command the inexhaustible resources of 
the University libraries and of the un- 
broken leisure of University life; but, 
by a London banker, who had already, 
while a working Member of Parliament, 
obtained a wide reputation as the advo- 
cate of that system of secret voting, 
which, at the last General Election, led to 
such remarkable results upon the for- 
tunes of the Political party which he 
adorned. The best history of Rome was 
written by a Gentleman who was first a 
captain of militia, and afterwards a 
Member of Parliament, and a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Trade; and, in- 
deed, when we remember the names of 
Gibbon and of Locke, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that from the Board of Trade 
alone there has proceeded more first- 
class literature than has been produced 
by all the millions and millions of pounds 
which, generation after generation, were 
lavished at Oxford and Cambridge in 
maintaing a system which, till 30 years 
ago, could only be defended on the 
theory that it was the endowment of 
letters. But it will be said that this 
may be the case with literature, but that 
it is not the case with science. Sir, the 
conditions under which science is most 
successfully cultivated, are precisely the 
same as those which conduce to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of letters. Which are 
the greatest names in English physio- 
logy? Beyond all doubt they are those 
of Harvey, Hunter, and Jenner. During 
the progress of their great discoveries, 
they were not supported by endowments. 
If they had been supported by endow- 
ments, I believe those discoveries would 
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never have been made. Harvey was 
sometimes a practising physician in Lon- 
don, and at other times a travelling phy- 
sician ; and hon. Gentlemen will recol- 
lect the anecdote of his presence at the 
battle of Edgehill, which indicates that 
his life as travelling physician was as 
hazardous as that of a war correspon- 
dent of modern days. Hunter was suc- 
cessively house-surgeon, and surgeon at 
St. George’s Hospital, and deputy-sur- 
geon to the Army. He practised; he 
took pupils, and one of those pupils was 
Jenner, who, himself, was first a prac- 
tising surgeon, and afterwards practising 
physician. And, as it is with physio- 
logy, so it is with those who have ex- 
tended the power of man over the mate- 
rial world, and who have made those 
vast and genuine discoveries by which 
the human race has profited so much, 
and our own country the most of all. 
Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning 
jenny, was a working man; Arkwright 
began as a working man; James Watt 
made mathematical instruments with his 
own hands, until he rose first to be a 
practical engineer, and afterwards a 
manufacturer of machinery. What is 
Sir Joseph Whitworth? What is Sir 
William Armstrong? What was George 
Stephenson? It was on an endowment 
of 12s. a-week, as fireman of a stationary 
engine, that those powers of observation 
were sharpened to which the world owes 
the locomotive, and it was in the hard 
struggle of life that he perfected that 
marvellous common-sense which enabled 
him not only to found and organize our 
railway system, but which qualified him 
for a harder task still—that of discern- 
ing the limits of his own work, so that 
he actually spent the later years of his 
not too prolonged life in restraining the 
enthusiasm of his disciples and imita- 
tors. Zeal, thoroughness, perfect hon- 
esty of work, unsleeping accuracy and 
acuteness of observation, the clear and 
simple judgment which teaches a man 
to know the value of his own perform- 
ance, as compared to the performances of 
others—these are qualities which are 
not of the cloister, but of the city and 
the factory. Whatever may be your 
theory about them, in practice these 
qualities are only found where mind 
clashes with mind, and where time is 
too precious to allow it to be wasted in 
trifling or dreaming. If you seek to 
obtain these qualities by a system of 
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subsidies to researchers who will have 
no responsibilities, or to Professors who 
will have no pupils, depend upon it that 
you will be woefully mistaken. The 
Commissioners will easily find a better 
use for funds which they will have at 
their disposal. It is the genuine and 
laborious teachers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge who demand your attention. The 
mer whose class-rooms are full; whose 
every hour during their time is occu- 
pied ; who have the confidence and the 
acquaintance of the young men; who 
manage the discipline of the Colleges, 
and inspire the education of the Univer- 
sity. These men who, in exchange for a 
mere pittance, coupled with the obli- 
gation of celibacy, give to their calling 
talents which would make their fortunes 
at the Bar, or their fame in the Civil 
Service of India, come to you to ask 
you to make their calling a profession ; 
to give them, in return for the devotion 
of their lives, fixed prospects, reasonable 
incomes, and the power of marrying 
without quitting their career. Now, 
Sir, arduous as the work of these gen- 
tlemen is, adequately paid as it certainly 
ought to be, it is work which occupies 
them only for halfthe year. The tutors 
and lecturers of our Colleges have now, 
and they always will have, ample leisure 
time at theircommand. They will have 
far more leisure time, let me tell my 
hon. Friends the Members for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) and the Elgin 
Burghs(Mr. Grant Duff), than they them- 
selves have had to collect those stores 
of knowledge and experience which 
make me proud to be called their col- 
league. Well, Sir, if any of these pro- 
fessional teachers put their spare time 
to such a use that they prove themselves 
to be actuated by a steady and earnest 
passion for study and research, then let 
the University have the means of re- 
lieving the gentleman in question of a 
eet of his teaching work. Let us fol- 
ow the precedent which was set, and 
most wisely set, in the case of Mr. Max 
Miiller. But whatever is done, let it 
be done most sparingly, most cautiously, 
under special circumstances, after special 
consideration, to meet a special case. 
Let the place be made for the man; but 
do not let a man have to be found in 
order to fill the place. We never ought 
to permit the creation of a number of 
posts, with large incomes attached; posts 
which must be occupied, whether there 
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are men fit for them, or whether there 
arenot. The Amendment which I have 
the honour to second is a protest against 
this House giving its sanction to the 
foundation of an hierarchy of sinecures 
and semi-sinecures—which, unless we 
can insert a clause in this Bill which 
shall radically alter human nature, can 
only end in academical jobbery and 
intellectual stagnation. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
confessed that it had been with some 
regret that he had observed the Amend- 
ment which his noble Friend had placed 
upon the Paper, and which he had 
brought forward that night. He thought 
that, when the House had a considerable 
measure to discuss, and when they had 
arrived at the last stage at which, before 
dealing with its details, they could 
discuss the whole scope and character of 
that measure, it was a very undesirable 
proceeding to single out one particular 
detail among many, and embody one’s 
opinion thereupon in an Amendment 
upon the Speaker’s leaving the Chair. 
Such a course had certainly one ad- 
vantage—namely, that it enabled the 
Gentleman who adopted it to make a par- 
ticular speech at a particular moment; 
but, among many counterbalancing dis- 
advantages there was this one—that even 
those who might agree with the Mover 
of the Amendment as to his particular 
point might feel bound to vote against 
him, because otherwise they might pre- 
judice and imperil the Bill. And the 
noble Lord had, indeed, done worse than 
select a detail of the Bill. He had 
only fastened upon one particular thing, 
which might or might not be an inci- 
dental result of the passing of this Bill ; 
and with respect to that particular thing 
offered the House an abstract Resolu- 
tion, which appeared to him (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) entirely out of place. As 
his noble Friend would certainly not 
divide, and there could be no practical 
result from his Amendment, he could 
not help saying, if he might venture to 
say so without offence, that the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend appeared to 
him something much better suited to 
the Oxford or Cambridge debating 
societies than to the more practical arena 
of the House of Commons. He granted 
that it would not be so under different 
circumstances. If the Government had 
thought fit to proceed by Resolution in 
this matter—if they had said—‘‘ We 
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will ask the House to affirm certain 
propositions, which shall be in the form 
of directions to the Commissioners as to 
the principles upon which they should 
proceed in dealing with College property 
and College statutes—what they should 
do, and what they should refrain from 
doing’”’—then the noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion would have been relevant and ap- 
posite. But, inasmuch as the Go- 
vernment had taken quite a different 
course, and had proposed to give broad 
and almost boundless powers to the 
Commissioners to do everything, it ap- 
peared to him idle to occupy the time of 
the House in the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or not it was desirable that 
in one particular branch of their action 
they should move to the right hand or 
to the left. He declined, therefore, to 
be debarred by his noble Friend’s course 
from his right of making some observa- 
tions upon the general features of this 
Bill. And yet, out of respect to the 
ability of the two speeches just deli- 
vered, he would say one word upon their 
particular topic, if only to excuse him- 
self from entering more closely into it. 
It seemed to him that the question of 
the Professoriate was essentially one 
rather for Commissioners than for the 
House of Commons. He was inclined to 
think that some extension of the system 
might be desirable; but what precise 
form it should take—whether it should be 
large or not, and what special branches 
of learning it should embrace—these he 
held to be questions which could only be 
decided by men upon the spot, carefully 
inquiring into the merits and the de- 
merits, the advantages and the short- 
comings of the present system—calling 
to their aid men well versed in the art 
of tuition and skilled in University edu- 
cation—and then, upon a review of the 
whole case, judging upon a fair balance 
of evidence what was the best course to 
be adopted in the interests of the Uni- 
versities and of those for whose educa- 
tion the Universities existed. The argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down was not so much against the Profes- 
soriate as against all University endow- 
ments, and it went to show that persons 
could get a very good education without 
going to the University at all, and that 
distinction in arts and in inventions was 
not confined to University men. He 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend. He 
would further observe upon this point— 
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especially as it would again be discussed 
in Committee—that in any extension of 
the Professoriate he would lay down two 
canons. First—that if it was to be 
useful, it must be made with the con- 
currence and good-will of the Colleges, 
and not.in spite of them. If they were 
willing to engraft it upon their educa- 
tional system it might succeed ; but if it 
was forced upon them against their 
will, nothing but failure would ensue. 
Secondly—he would say that an exten- 
sion of the Professoriate need not, ought 
not, and must not be made, under any 
circumstances, at the expense of that 
system of tutorial teaching in Colleges 
which had proved of such immense ad- 
vantage to University education. And 
now he would offer a few remarks upon 
the general scope and character of the 
Bill. He owned that he had been sur- 
prised at the equanimity and even ap- 
probation by which it had been received 
by the great Party opposite. It was not 
so in 1854, although the Bill then intro- 
duced was of a much more gentle cha- 
racter. The Preamble of that Bill had 
stated that it was ‘‘ desirable for the ad- 
vancement of religion and learning to 
give greater powers to the Colleges and 
Universities to alter their statutes,” and 
so forth. Well, that Bill was not re- 
ceived with complete confidence. A noble 
Friend of his (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen’s), who now occupied a prominent 
position in the Government of which he 
was one of the most respected Members, 
made his maiden speech upon that Bill. 
He ‘deeply regretted that no Member 
of weight would divide against the 
second reading ;”’ he protested against 
“squandering the endowments of the 
various founders;”’ and, with a spirit 
which was really prophetic, foretold that 
‘some future Ministry, with the word 
Conservative on its lips, but destruction 
in its hands, would drive home the 
wedge now introduced,” and further 
attack these endowments. There was 
another Gentleman who said upon the 
same occasion that ‘‘the portion of the 
Bill which dealt with the property of the 
Colleges was neither more nor less than 
an appropriation clause,” and would 
lead to further attacks on that property. 
The two speakers to whom he referred 
were Lord Salisbury and Lord Beacons- 
field, and it seemed as if they were now 
about to fulfil their own prophecies. For 
this Bill had a much more severe 
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character than that of 1854. Under its 
provisions Oolleges might be ‘‘re- 
quired” against their will to contribute 
from their property to University pur- 
poses— their Fellowships and emolu- 
ments might be attached to University 
offices—the tenure of their Fellowships 
might be changed; their statutes al- 
tered and amended until there was 
nothing left of thém, and all at the 
bidding of seven Gentlemen appointed 
by Parliament. If this had been pro- 
posed a few years ago by Gentlemen 
now sitting on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, it would have awakened 
the wildest dismay and the most pro- 
found disgust in every well-regulated 
Conservative breast. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) fancied he heard the 
loud voice of the Secretary at War, de- 
claiming in vehement tones, and amid 
the ringing cheers of his Friends behind 
him, denouncing it as a measure fraught 
with the principles of spoliation, confis- 
cation, and every other ‘‘ation”’ which 
could emphasize his opposition. But a 
wonderful change had come over the 
spirit of the dreams of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. That which would have been 
wild, wicked, and revolutionary in the 
hands of a Liberal Ministry, was dis- 
covered, in the hands of a Tory Admin- 
istration, to be nothing more than a 
wise’ and salutary measure of reform. 
He had pondered deeply over the mys- 
tery of this change, and thought he had 
solved the problem. The approbation 
of the Party opposite was based upon 
their confidence in the names of those 
Commissioners in whom such large 
powers were to be vested. He would 
say nothing about the Cambridge Com- 
missioners, because he knew but little 
of that University. But with regard to 
the Oxford Commission, he thought the 
Conservative confidence fully justified, 
for no one could look at the names 
which were to compose that Com- 
mission without feeling at once that 
from them no rash or hasty changes 
were to be feared, and no ruthless 
interference either with College pro- 
perty or with College prejudices to be 
apprehended. In fact, when the Com- 
missioners had finished their labours, it 
was probable that no one would be found 
to say that they had done those things 
which they ought not to have done, 
although it was possible there might be 
a whisper to the effect that they had left 
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undone those things which they ought 
to have done. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) discerned an element of 
danger in that very constitution of the 
Committee which gave confidence to hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. For, if these Commissioners 
were cautious where courage was neces- 
sary, if they trod lightly upon the thres- 
hold of Reform where a bold step in ad- 
vance was desirable, and if they bathed 
and bandaged wounds which required 
the keen knife and fearless hand of the 
skilful operator, the result might be that 
they would leave work for future Parlia- 
ments and future Commissioners which 
might have to be done at a moment 
when public opinion was less favour- 
able to the Universities than at present. 
The criticism passed upon the names in 
the Bill of last year by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 


-London obviated the necessity of his 


saying more than a few words upon that 
head. The first name was one which 
commanded universal respect—namely, 
that of Lord Selborne. Lord Selborne 
had two claims upon his (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen’s) respect—one in the fact 
of his having held high office under the 
last Government, the other, which he felt 
even more strongly, in the circumstance 
of his being a member and fellow of his 
own old College. Speaking as a Liberal 
and reformer, he could not help say- 
ing, however—if he*’might do so without 
offence — that there was about the 
Liberalism of his noble and learned 
Friend an ecclesiastical tinge, so to 
speak, which made it doubtful whether 
he could be considered an exact repre- 
sentative of Liberal opinion upon those 
particular matters with which he would 
have to deal as a Commissioner. The 
class of questions which would come be- 
fore him touched upon the only points 
in which he had sometimes differed from 
the Liberal Party; and he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) considered him as bring- 
ing to the Commission at least as much 
of a Conservative as a Liberal element. 
Still, he could not view otherwise than 
with a satisfaction, which would be 
generally shared, the presence upon 
the Commission of a man of such 
high character and ability as his noble 
and learned Friend, and he regarded 
his nomination by the present Govern- 
ment with the more pleasure as @ 
tacit acknowledgment on their part of 
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their sense of the fatuous folly of which 
the University—or rather the non-resi- 
dent portion—had once been guilty 
in throwing away the opportunity of 
sending so eminent a man to Parlia- 
ment as their representative. There was 
only one other name to which he felt 
bound to make allusion for a special 
reason, although he feared he should 
appear to be speaking by anticipation 
against an Amendment to be moved byhis 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) for the appointment of the Head of 
St. John’s, Cambridge. The name he re- 
ferred to was that of Dr. Bellamy, the 
Head of St. John’s College, Oxford. Dr. 
Bellamy was an excellent and amiable 
man. If he were not so he would be an 
unworthy son of his father, the former 
master of Merchant Taylor’s School, who 
possessed a rare combination of all the 
good qualities which made human nature 
excellent. The House would therefore 
understand that he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) did not object to Dr. Bellamy 
upon any personal grounds. He would 
be ashamed of himself if he objected 
upon any political grounds. But he 
wished to put it to the House that the 
Head of a College ought not to be 
upon this Commission. The Head of a 
College was specially bound to protect 
the property of that College against all 
comers, whether they wished to touch it 
for University purposes or for any other 
reason. The Head of a College ought 
not, therefore, to be upon a Commission, 
the chief object of which was to overhaul 
College property. Moreover, the objec- 
tion was still more grave if the Bill was 
to pass as it stood. The Head of St. 
John’s College would have three of his 
own Fellows added to the Commission 
when they came to deal with his College 
property. He had only to gain over 
one of his six brother Commissioners 
under this Bill in order to ensure that 
no change objected to by his College 
would be carried, save, in any event, by 
so small a majority as to deprive the 
decision of the Commission of much of 
its weight. St. John’s was one of the 
richest Colleges in Oxford, and there 
might be questions between it and other 
Colleges in which it would have an un- 
due advantage by being represented by 
its Head upon the Commission. Taking 
up the Returns, for instance, he found 
under the head of expenditure, that while 
Magdalen contributed £1,200 a-year to 
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University Professors, St. John’s con- 
tributed nothing. The point might be 
easily susceptible of explanation ; but if 
upon points between College and College 
St. John’s had the advantage of the pre- 
sence of its Head upon the Commission, 
decisions favourable to its views might 
not give general satisfaction. In view 
of this state of things, he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) had given Notice of 
Amendments which should make the 
representatives of the Colleges chosen 
under the Bill, assessors and not Com- 
missioners ; and although he would not 
for a moment propose to omit the name 
of Dr. Bellamy from the Commission, 
he hoped that the Commission might be 
enlarged by the addition of some of those 
names which were about to be proposed 
by some of his hon. Friends near him. 
But when he was speaking of the pos- 
sible extent of alterations which might 
be, or which ought to be, recommended 
or required by the Commissioners under 
this Bill, he wished to protest against 
the tone of certain observations which 
had been made with respect to what 
Oxford had done for herself, and what 
the Colleges had done for themselves, 
during the last quarter of a century. It 
was with the deepest regret that he had 
heard it said that the standard for a 
degree at Oxford was absolutely low. He 
must venture to express very strongly 
an entirely contrary opinion. He had 
been assured by those who were fully 
competent to speak upon this subject 
that a degree at Oxford was at that 
moment at least as difficult as any other 
in the United Kingdom, and there was 
no doubt that the standard had been 
considerably raised since 1853. Well— 
let them deal with this question at close 
quarters. There were three kinds of 
Undergraduates at Oxford—those who 
read for and obtained honours, those who 
took a pass degree, and those who left 
the University without any degree at all. 
The latter constituted but a small propor- 
tion of the whole number, and considera- 
bly morethan halfof the whole Undergra- 
duate University read for honours. Now, 
reading for honours, as a matter of fact, 
implied reading more and reading harder 
than if you read for a pass; and anyone 
who asked him to believe the contrary, 
asked him to believe that which a long 
and continuous knowledge of Under- 
graduate life at Oxford taught him to 
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of the number of men who had come out 
first, second, third, or fourth class respect- 
ively, in recent years, would show a con- 
siderabie majority in the three first ; and 
no one who had looked into the question 
could doubt that the number of Un- 
dergraduates who now-a-days read for 
honours, was much greater in proportion 
than it was 20 years ago. Now, if that 
was a desirable state of things, to whose 
action was it attributable? Why, to 
the action of the Colleges themselves, 
and to tie tutors within those Colleges. 
It was well-known that the tutors, as a 
rule, were always urging their pupils to 
read for honours, and more than that, 
several of thé Colleges, and among them 
notably two of the very best—Univer- 
sity and Balliol—would only admit young 
men within their walls upon the express 
understanding that they would read for 
honours. Those Colleges stood high in 
public estimation—admission into them 
was eagerly sought; and, as far as any 
one couldsee, there seemed no probability 
whatever that in the time to come there 
would be any lack of young men ready 
to strive for the highest University dis- 
tinctions. But, at this point, he wished 
the House of Commons to put this ques- 
tion tothemselves— W hat was it that they 
desired Oxford to be? If they wished it 
to be nothing more nor less than a manu- 
factory of scholars, in which the highest 
perfection in scholarship was to be ob- 
tained, then, by all means, raise the 
standard of their degrees and insure 
that nothing but the purest gold of scho- 
larship should pass through your acade- 
mical crucible. But the inevitable re- 
sult would be that they would drive away 
from Oxford, and send to other semina- 
ries of inferior character, a vast number 
of young men who would not be able to 
face the severity of your ordeal. Was that 
desirable? Was that wise? Was that 
the legitimate and only purpose of their 
English Universities? Oxford — and 
Cambridge too—had hitherto been some- 
thing more than mere manufactories of 
scholars — they had been the great 
halting-places of the youth of England 
upon their passage from the public 
schools of England to their entrance 
upon the active business of life. The 
three years of University life in which 
a young man, freed from the closer and 
stricter discipline of school, emerged into 
life still under some controlling disci- 
pline, and gradually felt the strength 
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of his wings before he was altogether 
obliged to fly alone—those years, he 
said, had been of inestimable advantage 
to many and many a young man who 
had never aspired to University honours; 
and thousands of young men, reading 
only for an ordinary or pass degree, 
had thereby acquired an amount of 
knowledge and a power of thought 
and habit of study, which had stood 
them in good stead in after life. He 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) spoke feel- 
ingly upon the subject, for he repre- 
sented the Passmen that night, and 
after his obligations to Eton, he owed 
everything to Oxford and to Oxford 
teaching. And he could not understand 
or sympathize with men who forgot what 
they owed to their public school and 
their University. It gave him the deep- 
est pain and sorrow when he heard of 
men who had benefited much by their 
connection with Eton, for instance, 
taking opportunities to institute compa- 
risons, unnecessary, and, he must add, 
unjust, between Eton and other schools, 
to the disparagement and disadvantage 
of Eton, and when he heard others speak- 
ing of Oxford, as if Oxford had done 
nothing to adapt herself to the spirit of 
the times. The effect upon him was not 
only to give him pain and sorrow, but to 
stimulate and increase the gratitude and 
affection which he should always enter- 
tain towards Eton and Oxford. The 
condition of things which had hitherto 
prevailed at Oxford and Cambridge, had 
caused associations to spring up between 
the youth of England and the English 
Universities which had been equally 
creditable and advantageous to both. 
Did the House wish to put an end to this 
state of things by raising the standard 
of the degree so high as to deter great 
numbers from the attempt to obtain it? 
Moreover, it was not the class which 
constituted the one great good to be 
gained at Oxford. He had recently 
seen a letter of which he had intended 
to read a portion to the House, but, 
having omitted to bring it with him, he 
must quote from memory. It was from 
a tutor of one of the Colleges at Oxford 
to a young man of exemplary and excel- 
lent character, just now about to go into 
the schools, and who, as the tutor 
thought, was too anxious about his 
class. The tutor began by saying that, 
as far as the College authorities were 
concerned, this young man, by his con- 
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duct and example, had done such good 
work for the College, that it would not 
grudge it if he left without taking any 
class at all. But he went on to say 
—and he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
thought the words full of good sense— 
that it was the education, and not the 
class, for which a young man came to 
Oxford—that the class was only the 
evidence to show that good work had 
been done; that asin every match there 
was always luck, so there was luck in 
the class-list, and that there was some- 
thing more valuable than a class to be 
gained in an University career. He quite 
agreed with this opinion; and if he 
thought that the result of this Bill would 
be to heighten the standard of degrees 
at Oxford, so as to lessen the number of 
young men who would seek an University 
education, he would not be found among 
its supporters. Having stated generally 
that Oxford had done much for herself, 
he wished to give the House a particu- 
lar instance within his own personal 
knowledge. He had kept up his con- 
nection with Oxford—he was frequently 
there, and he felt it a duty to make him- 
self personally acquainted with matters 
of which he spoke in that House. He 
wished to speak of his own old College, 
Magdalen. He was sorry to say it was 
nearly 30 years since he first went to 
Oxford, and nearly 27 years since he 
took his degree. He was one of a class 
which ought never to have existed—the 
class of gentleman commoners. At that 
time there were 4 or 5 gentleman com- 
moners and 12 or 15 undergraduate 
scholars or demies. He was bound to 
say that the gentleman commoners, 
though pleasant enough as companions, 
did very little good to themselves, and 
probably considerable harm to the scho- 
lars. They lived idle, careless lives ; and, 
during his time, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was the only one of them 
who took a degree at all. But what had 
happened since? Very shortly after he 
left the University—he hoped the House 
would not trace any connection between 
the two events—the order of gentleman 
commoners was abolished. If you went 
to Magdalen now, you found, under the 
able government of the learned, amiable, 
and excellent President, Dr. Bulley, 
about 100 Undergraduates belonging to 
Magdalen, commoners and scholars, an 
efficient staff of tutors, and a fair quota 
of candidates for honours regularly 
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supplied to the schools. Moreover, you 
had this fact—that the Undergraduates 
at Magdalen could, and did, live comfort- 
ably at a rate which, compared with the 
other Colleges of the University, was 
cheaper than many, and, he believed, as 
cheap as any of them. But what had 
Magdalen really done? She abolished 
gentleman commoners before the first 
University Bill. She had taken com- 
moners as he had mentioned. She had 
raised the stipend of her scholars from 
£75—the minimum required by her 
ordinance—to £100. She had thrown 
open her clerkships and choristerships 
to public competition. She had im- 
proved her three grammar schools—at 
Oxford, Brackley, and Waynflete—and 
raised the stipend of the Masters. 
The Magdalen School, indeed, had fur- 
nished more youths who had obtained 
University distinctions than almost 
any similar school in the country. All 
this she had done without compul- 
sien. Then, as regarded Professorships. 
By her ordinance Magdalen was to fur- 
nish four Professorships—two at once, 
and two ‘‘ultimately.” Anticipating 
that indefinite time, Magdalen had 
offered to provide the two other Profes- 
sorships after 1879, increasing their 
value by annexing to them a Fellowship, 
and suggesting that instead of ‘‘ mine- 
ralogy”’ and ‘physical geography,” 
they should deal with subjects more 
suitable to the present requirements of 
the University. Then, again, as to 
‘‘ unattached students.”” The Master of 
Balliol, always foremost in works of re- 
form and improvement, had lately a 
notice for discussion by the Hebdoma- 
dal Council ‘‘ that provision be made for 
the tuition of the unattached students, 
and for buildings appropriated to their 
use.” This notice had been deferred ; 
but it had been anticipated by Magda- 
len. In 1873, after the report of a Col- 
lege Committee, Magdalen resolved that 
two lecturers to the unattached students 
should be appointed at £200 a-year 
each. The delegates of unattached stu- 
dents recognized this as a “ very liberal 
and thoughtful offer on the part of Mag- 
dalen College, but declined it on the 
ground that they did not wish to seem 
to place their students upon an eleemosy- 
nary footing.” Failing this plan, Mag- 
dalen had been thrown back upon her 
own resources, and at this moment was 
forming plans for aiding poor scholars 
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and increasing generally her educational 
efficiency. What Magdalen had done, 
other Colleges doubtless had done, or 
were willing to do, according to their 
powers of improvement, and his object 
in mentioning what had been done at 
Magdalen was to show that there existed 
a willing spirit on the part of the Col- 
leges to carry out necessary reforms. 
They were naturally desirous, however, 
to do a great deal for themselves; and 
he therefore hailed with satisfaction the 
words of the 16th clause, which pro- 
vided that in the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners ‘‘ regard should first be had 
to the wants of the several Colleges them- 
selves for educational and other Colle- 
giate purposes.’ Whether the Commis- 
sion was increased or not, they would 
have to deal with willing agencies in 
their great work. It might be said to 
him, if everything had been going on so 
well—‘‘ Why do you want any University 
Bill at all?’ The question was natural, 
but his answer would be twofold. First, 
that although much had been done, 
more required to be done ; and secondly, 
that to do it well and effectually, legis- 
lative assistance was required. And it 
was well for the Universities that these 
reforms should be carried out in the 
broad light of day, under a Parliamen- 
tary Commission, so that public opinion 
should see and approve what was done. 
As far as he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
was concerned, he believed that, with 
regard to many Colleges at Oxford, this 
would not be a compelling, but an 
enabling measure, and that it would not 
be the Commissioners who would compel 
the College authorities, but the College 
authorities who would urge forward the 
Commissioners upon the path of reform. 
And in spite of an expression which 
recently fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he gladly hailed his support of a Bill 
which brought the national power to 
bear upon College property. The ex- 
pression to which he alluded was uttered 
when his right hon. Friend spoke of the 
duty of the Commissioners being with 
regard to domestic matters. In his 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) opinion— 
and, he ventured to say, in the opinion 
of all those who sat around him—this 
was not a domestic, but a national 
matter—they desired to see the Univer- 
sities more truly national—in the scope 
of their influence, in the classes upon 
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whom that influence should be brought 
to bear, and in the removal of restric- 
tions which now limited their action as 
National Institutions. And when his 
right hon. Friend persuaded his Friends 
to support this measure which dealt with 
College property, he felt that his advo- 
cacy of the Bill was only part of the 
task which, in common with the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, 
he was performing with marked ability 
—namely, the task of teaching the 
Members of the great Party behind him 
that they could be perfectly good Tories 
after they had abjured, one by one, all 
the old principles of Toryism. He 
wished his right hon. Friend ‘God 
speed” in the task. He rejoiced to see 
a healthy tone of progress pervade every 
school of English political life. He con- 
gratulated hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
their support of a Bill which would for- 
ward the application’of College property 
to purposes of University education ; and 
he hoped and believed that the ultimate 
result of that Bill would be that the re- 
sources both of Colleges and Universities 
would be developed ; that the traditions 
of exclusiveness and restriction would 
die away and be forgotten; and that 
Oxford and Cambridge, more and more 
imbued with a large, broad, liberal, and 
national spirit, would be known hence- 
forward more than ever as National In- 
stitutions, closely identified and inti- 
mately associated with all that tended to 
guide and lead forward the youth of 
England upon the path of enlightened 
and progressive improvement. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, hewasvery glad 
tohear that part of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman in which he vindicated 
the credit of Oxford examinations and 
the intelligence of pass-men from the 
attack of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of London. He 
was also pleased to hear him vindicate 
the fair fame of Magdalen, which had 
appointed lecturers and made provision 
for unattached students. But he could 
not help thinking that, after all, the 
speech was open to the observation which 
the right hon. Gentleman had applied to 
some others, that it was more fitted for 
a debating society than for the House of 
Commons. It was certainly by no means 
calculated to advance the measure when 
made on the Question that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. He (Mr. Mowbray) 
recollected that happened in 1854. A 
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discussion arose on the Bill going into 
Committee on the 19th April, and it was 
not until the end of June that the labours 
of the House on the Bill came to an end. 
He was prepared to assent to both pro- 
positions of his noble Friend the Member 
for Bury St. Edmund’s; but theyincluded 
subjects which could be most fitly consi- 
dered in Committee, and it would be a 
great misfortune to press the Amend- 
ment at present. He never regarded it 
as the object of the Bill to provide for 
more than a moderate increase of the 
Professoriate, but they were indebted to 
the noble Lord for calling attention to 
the great increase which had been sug- 
gested. Since 1854, at Oxford the staff 
had been increased to 41 Professors and 
14 assistants and readers, and it had 
been suggested that there should be 37 
new Professors, and that the salaries 
should be raised until the aggregate in- 
come required would be £47,000, which 
was equivalent to the interest on a capi- 
tal of £1,200,000. He was desirous 
that the main object of the Bill should 
be carried out. Therefore, he implored 
the House that they might be allowed as 
soon as possible to go into Committee, 
when the details of the Bill might be so 
modified as to render it acceptable to 
all parties. The speeches that had been 
made were appropriate to that stage, 
and the consideration of the details in- 
volved in the clauses. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, the 
speeches of my right hon. Friend who 
has just sat down and of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen), are together the 
best vindication that could have been 
offered for the Motion which has been 
put upon the Paper by the noble Lord. 
I do not say that they would justify him 
in proceeding to a division, of which he 
has not given us a sign, and which the 
assurances which we have received from 
the Treasury Bench will render unne- 
cessary. Now, who has raised this 
question of a large increase of .the Pro- 
fessoriate? Inside this House it has 
only appeared fitfully and at long in- 
tervals for the last two Sessions; but 
outside the House, at Cambridge, still 
more at Oxford, in London in the daily 
and weekly newspapers, in the smoking 
rooms of the Clubs, in combination, and 
in common rooms, it has been a com- 
mon topic of discussion, while we all 
know that a large and an inordinate 
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increase of the Professoriate is demanded 
by a party, not very numerous, but re- 
spectable and powerful by reason of the 
zeal, energy, and genius of those who 
belong to it. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sandwich says — ‘‘ Why 
raise this question now? The Commis- 
sioners are omnipotent!’’ That is the 
very reason why we should raise the 
question. If the Commissioners are to 
be all-powerful, I trust that they may 
also be all-wise—at least, wise within 
the ordinary limits that may be antici- 
pated from an ex-Chancellor, a Head of 
a House, and Senior Wranglers, Judges, 
and other eminent individuals. Being 
Englishmen, and not Germans or French, 
they will, of course, proceed to legislate 
according to practical circumstances and 
the feeling of the country, according to 
what has already been done, and not 
according to their own d priort pre- 
possessions. And what, I ask, can be 
so valuable as an instruction to the 
Commission, so to speak, or rather an 
expression of opinion on the part of this 
House, elicited in one of those quiet 
discussions which are apt to take place 
before you, Sir, leave the Chair—discus- 
sions on which the fate of a Bill does not 
turn, and which are free from that Party 
heat which so sorely besets debates on 
the second reading of Bills introduced 
by a Government? Now, though my 
right hon. Friend has put in a pro formd 
protest against the Motion of the noble 
Lord, his speech was the best vindica- 
tion I have yet heard for again opening 
this question. The Motion has elicited 
from him what he terms his “two 
canons ;” which I accept and subscribe 
to with hearty assent and consent. But 
for the Motion of my noble Friend he 
might have had to bring forward those 
canons at some dead hour of the Com- 
mittee, 9 or 10 at night, when a 
mere handful of Members were present, 
and the debates were only summarised 
in the Gallery. Thanks to the Motion 
of my noble Friend, we have beenenabled 
to hear from the opposite bench those 
sound, moderate, and able arguments 
against theextravagancesof the Research 
claim from the right hon. Member for 
Sandwich. With some inconsistency, 
however, after dwelling at some length 
on the boundless powers of the Commis- 
sioners, when he reached the close of his 
speech my right hon. Friend forgot what 
he had said at the beginning, and told 
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us that in face of those boundless powers 
with which he credited the Commis- 
sioners, it was, after all, only an enabling 
Bill. But when, having described it as 
only an enabling Bill, he went on to tax 
us with abandoning our Toryism by 
giving it our support, he not only justi- 
fies our action, but he gives by implica- 
tion the best definition of what are the 
true principles of Toryism. Toryism is 
‘enabling’ people to do what is right 
for themselves, and not dictating it to 
them in virtue of your own enlighten- 
ment. I accept this Bill, therefore, as 
an enabling Bill, and I look to this its 
character as the best vindication of us 
Tories for giving it our approval. Then 
my right hon. Friend played a little 
upon “approbation” and ‘cordial ap- 
probation.” I give the bill my ‘ appro- 
bation”? now—it may have my “ cordial 
approbation ”’ or not, when I have seen 
how my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War deals with the various 
proposals made in Committee, and when 
I see the form in which the Bill leaves 


Committee. In making this reserva- 


tion, however, I trust and believe that 
the Government, who have conducted 


the measure so far with so much temper 
and moderation, will not fail at the 
critical period. Then, my right hon. 
Friend opposite made reference to the 
endowment of Research, which we know 
has been the watchword of an extreme 
party inthe Universities. Allof us who 
take any interest in this question must 
have read more or less of that clever 
volume of essays which Mr. Mark Patti- 
son of Jesus College, Oxford, has pub- 
lished. Inthe face of that manifesto it is 
idle to complain of those who have felt 
some concern when the Government 
brought forward a measure compris- 
ing proposals for the endowment of 
Research, without any very definite 
limitations of their scope. Into that 
question, however, I shall enter more 
fully when we get into Committee; 
and I think I shall be able to show, 
if necessary, that this cry for the 
endowment of Research is based on 
ignorance of the shape into which the 
growth of civilization has cast our Uni- 
versities. In the Middle Ages, to which 
so frequent an appeal is made by the 
Research party, the Universities, as 
schools of progressive learning, were all 
in all. In the present age we have 
Research, properly so called, relegated 
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to special organizations, and so there are 
Royal Societies, Museums, and other 
institutions of the kind, preferentially 
located in the capital, as the spot in 
which needful experiments and investi- 
gations can most conveniently take place, 
while the Universities have become, so 
to speak, assimilating bodies—those 
which convey the researches of the 
Academies as food into the minds of 
the students. So much, then, as to the 
last years’ phase of the discussion. I am 
glad to pass from it, and to believe that 
we have not to dissect the endowment 
of Research as the main practical ques- 
tion of debate. Last Session we might 
have had to do so; but men’s minds are 
clearer now, and many things have hap- 
pened since then. Myright hon. Friend 
next dwelt upon the constitution of the 
Commission, and I must say that he 
seems rather hard to please. His chief 
— appears to have been that a 

entleman who had belonged to the Go- 
vernment of which he himself was a 
Member had been selected as Chairman 
of the Oxford Commission. . Why, if 
Lord Selborne had been a thorough- 
going, red-hot old Tory to the back- 
bone my right hon. Friend could not 
have criticized him with more apparent 
contempt. Then he said, with regard 
to Dr. Bellamy, the Head of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, that, whatever might 
be his merits, from the fact of his being 
the Head of a College, he was not well 
fitted to be on this Commission. I noted 
the words of my right hon. Friend at the 
moment he uttered them, and I take for 
granted that the argument which he has 
used against the retention of the Head 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, on the 
Commission, will influence him to vote 
against his noble Leader (the Marquess 
of Hartington) when he comes to pro- 
pose that Dr. Bateson, the Head of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, shall be 
added to the Cambridge Commission. 
For whatever is true officially of Dr. 
Bellamy, of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
a most distinguished man, must be 
equally true of Dr. Bateson, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, who also 
is equally a very eminent man. I do 
not argue for or against either Commis- 
sion, but there must be one measure 
for both, with those who make a prin- 
ciple of the presence or the absence of 
Heads of Houses on it, as I decline to 
do. If you object to the Head of St. 
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John’s, Oxford, why not do so to the 
Head of St. John’s, Cambridge? Then, 
my right hon. Friend harked back to 
the days of his own Undergraduateship, 
and tells us that he had been a gen- 
tleman commoner, and that gentlemen 
commoners have since been abolished, 
as if the once existence of that class of 
men was in some way an argument for 
an extensive reform of the Universities. 
But what has that to do with the ques- 
tion? I, too, was a Fellow Commoner 
at Cambridge with the late Lord Lyttel- 
ton—the senior classic of his year — 
also with Mr. Bouverie, whose career at 
Trinity College was one of great dis- 
tinction. Before my time the present 
Chancellor of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Devonshire, who was almost Senior 
Wrangler, was a Fellow Commoner. 
In later years Lord Rayleigh, another 
of the Cambridge Commissioners, also 
Senior Wrangler, was of the same order. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) much 
weakened his argument by that pictu- 
resque catalogue of members of the 
Board of Trade and other public bodies 
who, though unendowed, had greatly 


distinguished themselves in the field of 


literature. This catalogue, taken as an 
argument, was weak, for it proceeded on 
the principle of recapitulating all our 
most eminent men who were not resi- 
dent University men, and of omitting 
those who were; and I could not help 
thinking, when he said that the great 
History of Greece had come\ from Lom- 
bard Street and the History of Rome 
from the Board of Trade, that he might 
have added that the great History of 
England had come from the pen of a 
University man, who was Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: But he was not 
a Resident Fellow ; that was my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: But the 
hon. Member might have turned his 
thoughts no further than to the chapel of 
that great College to which we both be- 
longed, and have recollected that that 
one apartment contained the remains or 
the memorials of Newton, of Barrow, of 
Bentley, of Porson, of Whewell, of 
Sedgwick; all Trinity men; all residents 
in the University; and all great names 
in English literature. Now, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the sister 
University has invited us to go into 
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Committee; and, I say, let us go into 
Committee. But as this question has 
been wisely raised by my noble Friend, 
we should not be doing justice to it; we 
should rather be misunderstood by those 
in the country whose minds have been 
exercised—and justly exercised—by the 
extravagant theories and pretensions of 
the Professoriate party, if we did not 
appeal to the Government, as I do now, 
to assure us, as I am confident they will 
do, that anything like compliance with 
the claims of these ideologists is the last 
thing they are thinking of either in the 
choice of Commissioners or in the scope 
which they forecast for the Bill. Let us 
be told that, though not so much for our 
own comfort and consolation as for that 
of the large body of University men out- 
of-doors who will look at the columns 
of the papers to-morrow morning with 
peculiar interest. Then, my noble Friend 
may safely withdraw his Motion, and we 
may proceed to discuss the clauses of the 
measure. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he had not 
intended to take any part in the debate, 
but the observations of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) obliged him to say a 
few words. His hon. Friend was en- 
tirely mistaken if he supposed him to 
have anything in common with those of 
whom he spoke as purposing to devote a 
large part of the revenues of the Univer- 
sity to paying comfortable incomes to 
men of mature age for ‘‘ saying” that 
they were prosecuting science. The 
two chief University reforms which he 
had advocated were — first, that the 
education given should be wider and 
more in accordance with modern require- 
ments ; and, secondly, that it should be 
possible to obtain at Oxford instruction 
in all those subjects in which instruction 
could be obtained at the other great 
Universities of the world. That would, 
no doubt, be an indirect endowment of 
research, but surely it was not one to 
which his hon. Friend would object. 
He was quite sure he would not object 
to anything of the kind, and that there 
was little or no difference of opinion be- 
tween them. As for the noble Lord the 
Member for Bury St. Edmund’s (Lord 
Francis Hervey), he hailed him, too, as 
an ally, but in a very different way. 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
made a serious speech, as he always 
did, The noble Lord’s little deliverance, 
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which might have won him what the 
French call a succes d’estime if delivered 
as a maiden speech at the ‘‘ Union,” 
could be best answered by an anecdote. 
There was a temperance lecturer who 
travelled about the country with his 
brother. Anold acquaintance met the 
pair in a town of the North of England, 
and said to the brother—‘ I understand 
William is coming to lecture about tem- 
perance ; but what are you doing here?” 
‘“‘Oh!” said the man, ‘I travel with 
my brother as ‘the shocking example.’” 
Now, the noble Lord was his ‘‘ shocking 
example.” He could not wish for a 
better. He never opened his mouth 
without showing what a poor, schoolboy 
sort of training might be sometimes 
given by a great school and by a great 
College in a great University. If this 
question of the reform of the Universities 
were one which was susceptible of treat- 
ment at public meetings, he should be 
delighted to pay the noble Lord some- 
thing handsome to be allowed to carry 
him about as his ‘shocking example.” 
But it was not worth spending more time 
over the noble Lord, and he rose chiefly 
to make it clear to his hon. Friend the 


Member for the Border Burghs that 
there was little difference, if any, between 
their respective views, and he trusted 
that in Committee they would be found 
voting together on all occasions. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was desirous 
of recalling the attention of the House 


to the immediate question before it. It 
appeared to him that the whole discus- 
sion was somewhat unreal, whilst they 
confined themselves to this small abstract 
question, and that they ought to recollect 
that the Colleges at the present time 
were in a state of considerable and 
anxious suspense as to the result of their 
deliberations upon the general principles 
of the Bill itself. During the last few 
years the Colleges had been anxious in 
providing their deficiencies with regard 
to the Professors, and in doing so to 
select gentlemen with the best qualifica- 
tions. Since the Bill had been read a 
second time the study of Biology had 
been added by two of the Colleges of 
Cambridge, and that was a proof that 
the authorities of the Universities were 
anxious to consult the wishes of those 
who desired the enlargement of the 
course of study. The Colleges would con- 
tribute in a large degree towards the re- 
quired funds, and they wished to know 
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how the money was to be spent. They 
wished to be represented in that body 
which would have to distribute the funds, 
and it was well worth considering how 
such a body could be framed as would 
satisfy the natural fears of those bodies 
who would be called on to contribute, 
and be heard in the distribution of their 
property ; and this he said, as from his 
official position he could not take part 
in any discussion which might arise in 
Committee. 

Mr. LOWE said, that as he had 
already protested in vain against deal- 
ing with this question without previous 
investigation, he would go no further 
into that point, but he wanted to draw 
the attention of the House to the prac- 
tical working of the measure. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was mainly to take away 
the administration of large sums of 
money from one class of corporation 
and give it to another. Looking at 
it in that simple point of view, he 
wished to put it to the House as a 
matter well worthy of their considera- 
tion, how the money that was to be 
taken away was now employed, and how 
far they could judge it would be better 
employed when it reached its new desti- 
nation, so that they might see whether 
the Bill would really or not tend to the 
advancement of learning and kuowledge. 
The revenue of the Colleges were mainly 
expended in maintaining the fabrics, and 
keeping up their estates, and doing some- 
thing towards giving assistance to tuition, 
and when all those purposes were ex- 
hausted they were devoted to the founda- 
tion of Scholarships and Fellowships. 
A good deal might, of course, be said 
against spending so much money as was 
spent in that way ; but an immense deal 
more might be said in its favour. It 
was no doubt true that much money was 
devoted to sinecures ; but then that was 
an essential condition of their being 
prizes. A man would not work and 
labour to get a thing if he was still to 
work when he had attained it; and he 
couldimagine nomoney being betterspent 
in the Universities than that which was 
devoted to Fellowships and Scholarships. 
They could, however, increase the num- 
ber of Professorships ad infinitum, and 
yet produce nothing more than they had 
at present; but the present system had 
the advantage of doing what it pro- 
|fessed todo. In the first place, it was 
singularly effective, producing competi- 
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tion, exertion, and knowledge. Another 
advantage of the existing system was 
that not merely did the money devoted 
to Scholarships find its way into the 
hands of deserving persons who worked 
hard for it, but it enabled many indus- 
trious men who were poor to go to the 
University, and thus opened to them 
careers which raised them out of the 
position in which circumstances had 
placed them. Then as to Fellowships— 
they were apt to grumble at them as 
sinecures, but it was a system which 
raised the standard of acquirement by 
encouraging men to compete for prizes 
which enabled them to enter professions 
in which they might win distinction, and 
it did so just at the moment when they 
needed such aid and encouragement. It 
enabled a young man to take his first 
step in life, always the most difficult 
step, and it gave that great help to those 
who best deserved it, and he could not 
imagine any way in which money could 
be better expended. And what was to 
be done under the Bill which was to be 
so much more beneficial in the aiding of 
science and literature and the promotion 
of merit? The money required to carry 
out the objects of the Bill must be taken 
mainly from Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships. It was not very easy to say what 
was to be done with this money in future. 
The Preamble of the Bill declared that— 


‘« The revenues of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are not adequate to the full 
discharge of the duties incumbent upon them 
respectively.” 


It was desirable and convenient, he 
thought, that the House should know 
what those duties were. The Preamble 
further stated that— 


‘‘ Tt is therefore expedient that provision be 
made for enabling or requiring the Colleges in 
the respective University to contribute more 
largely out of their revenues to University pur- 
poses, especially with a view to further and 
better instruction in art, science, and other 
branches of learning, where the same are not 
adequately taught in the Universities.” ° 


Did this mean by the Universities or by 


the Colleges of which the Universities. 


were composed? because no such thing 
as efficient teaching by the Universities 
had an existence. Efficient teaching 
was given by the Colleges, and he pro- 
tested against a proposal to take money 
from the Colleges, which did much, in 
order to give it to the Universities, 
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which did nothing. In the time of 
Abelard and Duns Scotus, when there 
was no printing, men repaired to the 
Universities in order to sit at the feet 
of learned men who had studied all 
branches of knowledge, but now printed 
books had to a very great extent super- 
seded Professors, and he wished to know 
what prospect there was of any good 
being done by transferring the money 
from the Colleges to the Universities. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Mow- 
bray) had stated that there were 41 
Professors in the University which he 
represented, but they taught next to 
nothing. Didthey want more? Whatwas 
required wasnotanincreasein thenumber 
of the Professoriate, but a reform in the 
management and a re-organization of the 
present very ample staff. It was not 
likely that at Oxford, where the system 
consisted of examinations and the neces- 
sary preparations for them, men would 
go to the Professors when they had their 
College tutors and any number of pri- 
vate tutors and coaches who were avail- 
able. What peculiar charm lay in the 


,word University that should induce Par- 
‘liament to further endow institutions 


bearing the name? What had the Uni- 
versities done; and what might and 
ought they to have done? They ought 
to have a very strict examination for all 
candidates desiring admission. They 
had no such thing as a matter of fact; 
and this necessarily tended to drag down 
the system of teaching, for no one could 
defend a state of things under which 
men of eminent learning were engaged 
in imparting knowledge which ought 
to have been given in elementary schools. 
If a strict preliminary examination were 
insisted upon, it would become more 
necessary for the managers of the schools 
which supplied students to the Univer- 
sities, for their own credit’s sake, to 
properly prepare the pupils who desired 
to pass into the Universities. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was dis- 
pleased with him for having described 
the degrees at Oxford as disgracefully 
low. Notwithstanding this, he ventured 
to repeat the statement, and to cite, as 
an authority in support of what he said, 
Mr. Mark Pattison, of Lincoln College, 
who had made it clear that the teaching 
in the Universities was simply disgrace- 
ful; and, in conclusion, he ventured to 
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say that the principle on which the Bill 
was based was wrong in that it would 
have the effect of taking money which 
was now admirably expended and em- 
ploying it in circumstances under which 
it could not possibly retain its usefulness. 

Mr. BALFOUR objected to the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Member for the 
University of London, and was unable 
to see upon what ground the University 
was more bound to support young men 
who were studying for the professions 
than any other corporate body, especially 
seeing that the funds of the founders 
were never intended to go in that direc- 
tion. The advantages of a University 
life consisted in the associations formed 
there. He thought that one objection 
to the present system might be found in 
the wholesale way in which the Univer- 
sity prizes, in the form of Fellowships, 
were distributed—a system which did 
not tend to procure the best men for 
Professorial work. He was not satisfied 
how far the system of giving prizes 
tended to stimulate the education of the 
young, because certainly the greater 
number of young men would gain just 
as much knowledge if no prizes at all 
were given. Another of the evils of the 
present system was that it interfered 
with the energy and choice of the men 
engaged in University work. At pre- 
sent College Lecturers were extremely 
bad paid, and there was no way of 
remedying it. As to the object of a 
University, which his noble Friend had 
classically called ‘‘ the cultivation of the 
Muses,” it was certain that the amount 
of original work performed by the resi- 
dents in our English Universities was 
utterly disproportionate to that which 
was accomplished by the residents at 
the Scotch and German Universities ; 
but he believed that by introducing the 
systéms adopted in the latter, under 
which a resident was constantly stimu- 
lated to fresh efforts, and was able to 
attain a fair competence and to marry, 
our Universities would turn out as much 
original work as those to which he had 
referred. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not help asking himself why 
this Amendment had been interposed in 
the way of this Bill, which he earnestly 
hoped would pass; and he had been 
much puzzled to find an answer to his 
query, until the matter had been ex- 
plained by the speeches of the hon. 
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Member who had just sat down and of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope). The 
fact was, that the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge and the hon. 
Member for the borough of Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour) were fighting over the body of 
the Marquess of Salisbury. This question 
as to the Professorships and the Fellow- 
ships was raised in a celebrated speech 
of the noble Marquess, which contained a 
violent denunciation of idle Fellowships, 
and much of the dislike to and prejudice 
against this Bill were due to the use of 
that phrase. The language of the hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge showed that he was anxious to 
reconcile this Bill with his Conservative 
principles, though he was afraid that 
the interpretation he placed upon it was 
rather strained. When the principles 
of this Bill were first introduced to 
public notice, they were as distinctly 
coercive as it was possible to conceive. 
They were to sweep out the old cobwebs 
of idle Fellowships, and erect in their 
place the endowment of Research. For 
his own part, his opinion lay between 
the two extremes ; he was not an enemy 
to idle Fellowships, which he thought 
were an immense advantage to learning 
in many cases, because they incited the 
young to exertions which without them 
might not be made. The truth was 
that these Fellowships were given, not 
as premiums for future idleness, but as 
rewards for past industry, and provided 
they did not endure for too long a time, 
and were not excessive in amount, he 
thought that they would operate advan- 
tageously. If there were not these prizes, 
he did not believe they would keep up 
anything like the present standard. At 
the same time, if the Fellowships were 
continued too long and made too large, 
they became disproportionate awards, 
and in the long run were premiums upon 
idleness; and, therefore, he thought 
they might, with advantage, be pruned, 
and their excrescences devoted to more 
valuable purposes. It was absurd, for 
instance, that a young man who had 
distinguished himself at 21 should get a 
Fellowship of £300 a-year for life pro- 
vided he entered Holy Orders, and 
should retain it when he became head 
master of a public school and obtained 
an income of £3,000 or £4,000 per an- 
num. With regard to the working of 
the Universities themselves, he thought 
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that everyone who went there should be 
taught as much knowledge as was worth 
obtaining. It was perfectly plain that 
in old days our great Universities did 
not do this, but confined themselves to 
the narrow cycle of knowledge which 
was the fashion of the day; and it was 
only quite recently that they had ex- 
panded their ambition and their utility. 
The object of this Bill, was that that 
which particular Colleges might do out 
of their private munificence should hence- 
forth be done by all the Colleges for the 
public advantage, and that, he conceived, 
was a proper proposal. The speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Border 
. Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) was a speech 
against all endowments, and would jus- 
tify their abolition. He marvelled that 
his hon. Friend could walk in that fine 
ante-chapel of the College to which they 
both belonged, and yet talk of endow- 
ments having “blunted the human 
mind and destroyed activity of intellect.” 
The stones there were studded with 
some of the greatest names in the his- 
tory of England—nay, in the annals of 
mankind. Bishop Thirlwall had been 
the first example of critical history, be- 
cause endowments enabled him to make 
himself master of the German literature. 
Had the hon. Member forgotten Barrow, 
Porson, Newton, Whewell, and Munro, 
at Cambridge, and Atterbury and Elms- 
ley, at Oxford? In Science there were 
Adams and Stokes ; in History there was 
Stokes. Had he forgotten the name of 
Charles Merivale? All these had studied 
in endowed institutions. The hon. 
Member had asked why there were no 
physiologists? The Universities were 
not distinguished on the subject of phy- 
siology, because they had never endowed 
physiology. They hadalsoneglected prac- 
tical mechanics, and other departments. 
One of the objects of this Bill was that 
the Universities should produce in those 
departments as great men as they had 
done in the departments which they had 
endowed. Much had been said about 
the unfortunate phrase ‘‘ endowment of 
Research,”’ but the advocates of the Bill 
meant that Universities should be some- 
thing more than public schools. He 
had a great affection for that great body 
from which he had derived so much ad- 
vantage, and he should be sorry to see 
it degraded to the level of those who re- 
garded it asa mere machine for _—- 
young men to a certain point. It ought 
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not to give encouragement merely to 
young gentlemen and grinders ; it ought, 
by endowments, to encourage study and 
Research. He should like to see Research 
subject to these limitations—namely, 
that the University should have power 
to give awards for Research in definite 
subjects, which should be strictly under- 
stood and explained, in order that some- 
thing should be got for the endowment, 
and also that it should be limited to a 
definite period, in order that some tan- 
gible results might be obtained. Ex- 
pensive experiments would be required, 
and pecuniary assistance should be given 
to enable men to pursue those investi- 
gations and to publish their works. 
There was a danger which had not been 
pointed out by anyone in that discussion, 
and that was the introduction into the 
University of the commercial spirit—of 
turning it into a profitable public school. 
That danger arose from the notion of 
simply getting the largest amount of 
prizes, which led to the largest number 
of pupils, fees, and lecturers’ income. 
They would never make a good, effective, 
and powerful University, either for 
studying,j or teaching purposes, until 
their constitution was reformed. The 
great defect was, that no one knew what 
the University was, and one of the most 
important reforms that could be brought 
about was the reform of the constitution 
of the University itself. He could not 
agree with what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London with reference to 
the Professorships. The fact was, his 
right hon. Friend was carrying back 
his recollections a certain number of 
years. He doubted whether his right 
hon. Friend was acquainted with the 
extraordinary change which had come 
over both Universities in recent times 
in this respect. His right hon. Friend 
said it was the rarest thing in the world 
for a Professor to have a class. Why, 
many of the class-rooms were overflow- 
ing. The lectures of Dr. Lightfoot in the 
University of Cambridge were crowded. 
The lectures of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), although 
on a subject not considered popular, were 
also largely attended. No doubt, some 
changes should be made which would 
encourage the study of special branches 
of knowledge, such as law, physiology, 
or practical mathematics; but the Com- 
mission would have the power of appro- 
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priating particular sums of money to 
studies such as these. That was entirely 
within the scope of the Bill. Therefore it 
had his cordia] support. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had a scheme of its own 
which would have been carried out be- 
fore now, but it wanted the power. No 
doubt, however, this Commission would 
enable it to carry out that scheme. He 
had little to say about the constitution 
of the Commission, though considering 
the importance of the position of Chair- 
man, he could not help congratulating 
the Government on their selection. In 
the Bill of last year no Chairman was 
named, but in the Bill of this year he 
found the Lord Chief Justice of England 
was nominated. A more distinguished 
member of the University it was impos- 
sible to find. ‘ The choice of the Govern- 
ment would create confidence that the 
great powers of the Commission would be 
moderately and advantageously used to 
promote the great objects of the Univer- 
sities. It incrgased his satisfaction to see 
the name of the Lord Chief Justice there, 
because he derived from it the assurance 
that all the complaints they had heard of 
the Judges being overworked were en- 
tirely unfounded. They had heard it 
stated, but he must now suppose with no 
authority, that those great and learned 
personages had so much to do that they 
could not find time to do it, and it was 
absolutely necessary that the country 
should find additional force to assist 
them. There wéuld be no more arduous 
office than that of the Chairman of this 
Commission. It would require the con- 
stant and daily atiention of one having 
entire and absolute leisure. It was, 

therefore, with extreme satisfaction that 
he found nominated for it one who, like 

the Lord Chief Justice of England, had 
so much leisure at his command. In 

conclusion, he hoped the noble Lord 

would withdraw his Motion. In fact, 

the debate upon it had, he presumed, 

been less intended for the benefit of the 

House than as a means of eliciting their 

views as to the way in which the Com- 
mission should carry out the powers and 
provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. MARTEN supported the Bill. 
He had full confidence in the constitu- 
tion of the Commission, and also in the 
Commissioners who were named in the 
Bill. But even were it not so, so far from 
their powers being unlimited, they were 
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of the Governing Bodies of Colleges, 
with whom they had to act in cat ord 
up any new scheme. The new orders 
and regulations would then have to be 
submitted to the University Committee 
of the Privy Oouncil, and they would 
decide whether the statutes made by the 
Commissioners should be carried into 
effect. In addition to that, there was 
the final appeal to Parliament, and if 
either House disapproved of any statute 
it would not come into operation. The 
Bill contained moderate provisions, which 
would enable the Colleges to do all that 
was needed in the way of reform and im- 
provement, and at the same time protect 
them against any attempt at spoliation. 
He did not think the effect of the Bill 
would be to create an enormous increase 
of Professors, as compared with the 
existing system. At Cambridge there 
were 17 Colleges, 352 Fellows, and 34 
Professors. Ten of the 34 Professors 
had been created since 1860, and it 
would be very inexpedient suddenly and 
rapidly to increase their number. In 
the nomination of Professors at Cam- 
bridge care had been taken to make 
appointments experimentally, and only to 
make the Professorships permanent when 
it was found that they would be suc- 
cessful. He did not admit that Pro- 
fessors were useless, and taught nothing, 
and were in no respect different from 
ordinary teachers, because in many cases 
they had larger numbers of pupils than 
would be obtained by persons in pri- 
vate positions. The utility of their lec- 
tures might be illustrated by the success 
of the recent experiment of the Council 
of Legal Education in appointing emi- 
nent men to lecture on special subjects. 
These lectures took a wider range than 
could be taken by the teacher of detail, 
and they had proved attractive and were 
well attended. Prize Fellowships were 
useful within certain limits, because they 
offered incentives to young men, and 
often gave a start in life to those who 
rendered great service to the public. 
There ought to be a limit to the taxation 
of the Colleges by the Universities. At 
Cambridge, the - tenet of Trinity, St. 
John’s, and King’s possessed a large 
proportion of the taxable revenue for the 
purposes of the University, and, though 
they would be ready to contribute, they 
might desire to have a limit placed to 
the amount. There ought not to be a 
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not so much for Professorships as for 
buildings. An arrangement which com- 
menced with Downing College in 1800 
might, perhaps, be copied with advan- 
tage; University Professors formed part 
of the general body of the College; and, 
if new Professorships were established, 
it was probable some Colleges would 
prefer to contribute in kind rather than 
by a pecuniary contribution to the Uni- 
versity chest. He hoped his noble 
Friend would not divide on the Reso- 
lution, but would allow them to go into 
Committee, and pass such a measure as 
would be satisfactory to the Universities 
and the country. 

Stir JOHN LUBBOCK was sur- 
prised that the humorous allusion of 
the hon. Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant 
Duff) to the noble Lord the Mover of 
the Resolution had been taken seri- 
ously, and was in doubt how far the 
noble Lord intended his own remarks 
to be taken seriously. The noble 
Lord asked them to resolve that it 
was not desirable largely to increase 
the Professoriate; and their agreement 
with or difference from him would de- 
pend upon the meaning to be attached 
to the word ‘‘largely.” What he would 
himself desire was probably not such 
an increase as the noble Lord would 
deprecate. The evidence taken by the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Committee showed 
that there was a great concurrence of 
opinion in the desirability of increasing 
the Professoriate, and the necessity was 
illustrated by the number and diversity 
of subjects allotted to individual Pro- 
fessors. He did not intend to follow 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
in his observations relative to degrees 
at Oxford; but he wished to point 
out that at the present moment it was 
possible for a man to get a degree with- 
out the slightest acquaintance with any 
branch of science or with any modern 
language, and a system of education 
which entirely ignored science and 
modern languages must be one-sided 
and unsatisfactory. Moreover, it ex- 
erted a prejudicial influence upon the 
great public and other first - grade 
schools, which were obliged to adapt 
their instruction to the requirements 
of the University. As to the endow- 
ment of Research, the flattering allu- 
sions that had been made to the hon. 
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Member for Elgin and himself were 
hardly apposite, because they had not 
been dependent upon their exertions for 
their daily bread. It was a delicate and 
difficult question; but there was no 
reason in the nature of things why 
Germany should be more prolific in 
scientific discoveries than England; and 
if some such course as that which had 
been suggested, and which had been 
subsequently advocated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), were adopted, it would effect 
a great improvement in this respect. 
He should be sorry to see endowment 
associated with the metropolis exclu- 
sively to the exclusion of the Universi- 
ties, for many of their Colleges were 
founded, not for the education of youth 
only, but for the promotion of study in 
later life. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
having had a long and close acquaint- 
ance with the University of Oxford, he 
could scarcely abstain from taking part 
in this discussion. He regarded the 
Bill as one brought forward for the pur- 
pose of taking away the Fellowships 
for the purpose of endowing extra Pro- 
fessorships. He questioned the general 
proposition laid down as the justification 
for the Bill—namely, that there were re- 
sources,in the Colleges for which there 
were no requirements, and requirements 
in the Universities for which there were 
no resources. He was prepared to take 
issue upon these two propositions. 
What, he- asked, were the require- 
ments of the University of Oxford for 
which there were no resources? The re- 
quirements were reading-room, museum, 
laboratory, and schools; and we had 
fallen in strange times if now, as in the 
past, some Bodley or Taylor would not 
give all that was needed. He had re- 
cently taken much trouble to inquire 
into the condition of the Universities, 
and in regard to the requirements, he 
asserted that the accommodation in Ox- 
fordin reference to the Bodleian Library, 
for example, was ample, provided the 
schools, which were under the same 
building, were removed. The Ratcliffe 
Library reading-room could scarcely be 
equalled. The Museum, though ugly 
as a building, was quite large enough to 
contain all that was likely to be collected 
in it for years to come; and as to the 
Laboratory, it would, he thought, be im- 
possible to find fault with it. He fully 
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endorsed the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr: Lowe). Professors 
were necessary at a time when books 
were rare, but to teach learning in these 
days by means pf Professors was as 
much out of datas to print Zhe Times 
by a hand press. There were 46 Pro- 
fessors at Oxford, and 34 at Cambridge, 
and now it was «said that more were 
wanted. He thought a Professor of In- 
ternational Law and a Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy would be useful; but, 
although he said nothing as to the 
value of their teaching, he could not 
see the utility pry wor two Professors 
of Arabic and two Professors of Zoology 
and Botany in each University. Surely 
they were not necessary. If a man 
wanted to study Botany, why should he 
not go to Cambridge, and to Oxford if 
he wanted to study Zoology, or vice 
versa? Thenasto the resources. If a 
man died leaving a large fortune, and 
bequeathed that for the education of 
young men, surely that should not be 
misapplied by expending it on unneces- 
sary Professorships. He himself was 
indebted to such a benefaction for the 
means of completing his education, for 
the acquisition of his Profession, and 
without it he would not have been a 
Member of that House. No man would 
be likely to take a fairer view. of his 
own College as compared with others 
than Dr. Bellamy, and when it was said 
that he had been put forward as a new 
man, he had been balanced by the Sa- 
vilian Professor of Geometry, who on 
many points, held opposite opinions. The 
guiding principle of the Commissioners 
ought not to be that which had been 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury, but that 
laid down by the right hon. Member for 
London University. It was unadvisable 
to increase the Professoriate at Oxford, 
and least of all to increase it by taking 
away the prize Fellowships which were 
the reward of hard work, and which 
gave young men an opportunity to live 
independently, and make themselves the 
ornaments of their Profession and of the 
highest positions in the State. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
speech just delivered was the only one 
that had been niade against the Bill. 
Having the honour of representing one 
of the Universities in question, he could 
not allow some of the observations made 
by his hon. and learned Friend to pass 
without notice. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman said, that when a person 
wanted to perfect himself in the study of 
one particular branch of science, he 
might supply any deficiency he expe- 
rienced in the one University by going 
over to the other. His hon. and learned 
Friend spoke only of Botany and Zoo- 
logy, but the principle was extensive, 
and he could not conceive anything more 
degrading to the character of a Univer- 
sity than to admit its inability to supply 
more than a kind of half teaching in 
respect to a particular branch of science. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I spoke of 
those things which are amongst the 
amenities of life. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY felt that 
what were called the amenities of life 
were in a great many instances in these 
days the necessities of life. His hon. 
and learned Friend argued as if they 
were going to take away a great portion 
of the Fellowships of the Colleges, to 
deprive the Colleges of their funds, and 
apply them to the purposes of the Uni- 
versity. There was no such principle 
laid down in the Bill, nor was it laid 
down by his noble Friend who had 
introduced the measure in ‘“ another 
place.” His noble Friend used a 
phrase on that occasion which was mis- 
understood, and, as he had before 
stated, was to be regretted. He spoke 
of idle Fellowships, which were called 
by some prize Fellowships; but what 
his noble Friend really referred to was 
not the possession of prize Fellowships, 
but the tenure of them, and the limita- 
tion of the tenure had been very gene- 
rally advocated in that House. It had 
been said nothing could be more unrea- 
sonable than that a man should carry 
away for his whole life the prize Fellow- 
shid which he had obtained, doing no- 
thing whatever for the College or the 
University to which he belonged. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
had taunted him with forsaking his 
Tory principles; but he did not know 
what principles he had forsaken in that 
Bill. He was still of opinion that the 
child ought to support the parent, and 
in like manner he said that the Colleges, 
which were nothing without the Univer- 
sity, might be fairly called on to contri- 
bute from their abundance to the wants 
of the University. The Colleges were 
becoming rich, their wealth was greater 
than their needs, and he believed that 
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they were themselves willing to contri- 
tute to the wants of the University. He 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) had never taken 
but one line with respect to the Profes- 
soriate, and of what some people called 
the endowment of Research. He said 
now, as he had said last year, that the 
Government were not in favour of an 
enormous extension of the Professoriate, 
nor did the Bill contemplate it. It con- 
templated something very different, for 
it even contained a provision enabling 
Professorships to be combined when 
they were in excess. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite spoke of doing away 
with Fellowships and Scholarships. So 
far from that, there was a provision in 
the Bill for extending Scholarships. 
Scholarships—as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London had said—came at the 
time when most young men required a 
helping hand. But the Scholarship 
ended at a stated time, and then came 
the Fellowship, which, if a man re- 
mained unmarried, might remain his 
during his life. The power to hold a 
Fellowship for life without rendering 
any service to the University or College 
in return certainly did require to be 
modified, and upon this point the Peti- 
tions from the Colleges were almost 
unanimous. With regard to the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Raikes), that a maximum 
contribution to the University from the 
funds of the Colleges should be fixed, he 
would point out that the very principle 
of the Bill was that before one farthing 
was taken from the College funds, the 
wants of the College as a place of edu- 
cation should be thoroughly provided 
for. They would begin by devoting the 
money of the Colleges to the purposes of 
the Colleges, and it was only the super- 
fluity of the funds which was to be given 
to the University. For that reason it 
was simply impossible to lay down a 
maximum, because where one College 
might not be able to give anything, an- 
other might be able to contribute even 
more than the maximum laid down. It 
was said that the Colleges ought to be 
represented on the committee which ad- 
ministered these funds. Well, to a cer- 
tain extent they were represented in the 
government of the University; but 
nothing could be more extraordinary 
than to pass over to the University for 
University purposes funds from the Col- 
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leges, and then put a check upon them 
through College representation accord- 
ing to the proportion in which the Col- 
leges had contributed when they came 
to deal with the expenditure of those 
funds. With respect to everything else 
which had been said, it seemed to him 
to be practically in favour of the Bill. 
The hon.: Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) urged that the 
branches of study should be increased. 
Well, that was one of the objects of the 
Bill, and the additional branches would 
receive the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners. He ventured to protest against 
what had been said as to the deficiencies 
of resident Fellows. His hon. Friend 
who spoke on that subject might have 
had regard at least to one Fellow to 
whose reputation he had added by pub- 
lishing his life—he alluded to Lord 
Macaulay ; and he would only mention 
four distinguished names connected 
with Oriel, his own College—Newman, 
Whately, Arnold, and Keble, who 
among English writers might be said to 
hold no undistinguished place. They were 
resident Fellows. To show with what 
sedulous care this Bill had been adapted 
to the wants of the Colleges and Uni- 
versities, there was a year given to the 
several Colleges and Universities to 
produce their own schemes, and in that 
way the Commissioners would become 
thoroughly acquainted with the desires 
of the several Colleges as well as of the 
two Universities; they would have be- 
fore them the mind of the two Universi- 
ties and of the separate Colleges; and 
could, therefore, judge of the question 
asa whole; and having the whole of the 
schemes of the Colleges and the Uni- 
versities before them, they would be the 
better able to judge of them than if they 
were to go piecemeal into the question. 
The Commissioners were not men likely 
to ignore such opinions and wishes, but 
if they did there was an appeal to the 
Universities Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil—a body the establishment of which 
was earnestly desired by all the Peti- 
tioners who had yet come before him. 
Then the scheme would have to be laid 
upon the Table of Parliament, who 
would thus have an opportunity of over- 
riding the decision of the Commissioners. 
He thought the Government had most 
carefully balanced the Bill so as to ar- 
rive at safe and wise conclusions for the 
benefit of the Colleges combined with 
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the Universities and of the Universities 
embracing all the Colleges, and he 
hoped, therefore, the Amendment of the 
noble Lord would be withdrawn, and 
the House allowed to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER observed 
that the Professorial system had existed 
in our Universities for centuries, and 
that those who were ih favour of uphold- 
ing or extending it had not sufficiently 
considered the requirements of modern 
times. The main use of lectures de- 
livered by Professors was that they 
afforded to students short cuts to know- 
ledge without the trouble of book read- 
ing, but he contended that real know- 
ledge which wag likely to prove useful 
must be acquired by means of private 
study assisted by Ooilege tutors and 
‘* coaches,’”’ whose services were always 
available. He could not, therefore, 
agree with a proposal to subordinate 
private study to attendances at lectures 
delivered by Professors. With regard 
to the proposed endowment of Research, 
he was in favour of such a proposal if it 
was so carried into effect as to enable 
needy but able men to prosecute Re- 
search in directfons which could prove 
really useful. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, that 
having regard to the general tone of the 
discussion, and particularly to the as- 
surances given by the Secretary of State 
for War, that the Colleges would only be 
ealled upon to contribute to the Univer- 
sities out of their superfluities, he had 
much pleasure in withdrawing the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title), agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Interpretation). 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved 
that the clause be postponed in order to 
enable them to come to a right definition 
of what the word ‘‘emolument”’ in the 
Bill meant. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it was of 
great importance that a correct defini- 
tion should be laid down. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause postponed. 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 
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Clause 3 (Bodies of Commissioners), 
agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Nomination of the Oxford 
Commissioners). 

Mr. HAYTER commented upon the 
retention of Lord Redesdale’s name as 
a Commissioner. The noble Lord had 
passed 70 years of age, and it was to be 
regretted that the Government had not 
found a younger man in his place. He 
had an Amendment on the Paper for the 
omission of Lord Redesdale’s name, but 
he would not move it, hoping that the 
Government would strengthen the Com- 
mission by other additions to it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN moved, in page 3, 
after line 5, to add, ‘‘The Reverend 
Bartholomew Price, Master of Arts, 
Sedleian Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy.” He thanked the Government 
for the concessions they had made with 
reference to the names of the Commis- 
sioners in their present Bill, as compared 
with that of last year, and on that 
ground he thought it would be prefer- 
able to add to rather than to reduce the 
list. It would greatly facilitate the 
passing of this measure if the Govern- 
ment would meet the views of hon. 
Members near him on this point. The 
reason he proposed to add to the names 
of the Commissioners that of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Price was that that gentle- 
man, having been on the Duke of Cleve- 
land’s Commission appointed to inquire 
into the finances of the University of 
Oxford, on the Report of which the pre- 
sent Bill was founded, would be able 
to strengthen the Commission on its 
weakest side — that of finance. No 
man was more competent than Mr. 
Bartholomew Price to deal with the 
financial part of the question. For eight 
years he had been Bursar of a College 
in Oxford. He had been Member of the 
Hebdomadal Council since 1855, and he 
had not been an idle member. He had 
served on nearly half the Committees 
of that Council. For five years he had 
been on the Board of Curators of the 
University Chest. He was also Curator 
of the Bodleian Library and had been 
connected with the Clarendon Press. 
There was scarcely any financial depart- 
ment of the University in which he 
had not had an active share. He (Mr. 
Goschen) hoped the Government did not 
think there was any magic in the num- 
ber 7, All the Members of the Com- 
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mission would not attend during the 
working of details. Could Lord Redes- 
dale attend to all the financial details 
of the plan while he was still discharg- 
ing his important duties in connection 
with the House of Lords? It could not 
be expected Mr. Justice Grove would 
attend the working of details. He did 
not know whether the Secretary for War 
was able to name the gentleman who 
would probably be Secretary, but the 
rumours which had reached some Mem- 
bers of the House with regard to the 
appointment of the Secretary were not 
calculated to make them indifferent with 
regard to the constitution of the Com- 
mission. If a Secretary were.appointed 
who was in a sense re-actionary, pro- 
bably one of the Commissioners would 
have to supplement his work. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
after line 5, to add the words ‘the 
Reverend Bartholomew Price, Master 
of Arts, Sedleian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy.” —(Mr. Goschen.) 


{ APRIL 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had made out 
a very favourable case. Although the 
Commission had been strengthened since 
last year, it was still very weak in per- 
sons conversant with the internal affairs 
of the University of Oxford. He did 
not think nine or ten Members were too 
large, and he hoped Professor Price 
would be added to the list. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was very glad that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bath (Mr. Hayter) with- 
drew the Motion he had put on the 
Paper. In answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London, he must say that he knew very 
little of Lord Redesdale if he thought 
that noble Lord would have anything 
to do with a matter without going 
thoroughly into it. Of all the charges 
that could be brought against Lord 
Redesdale, that of allowing other people 
to do his business would have the least 
foundation. With respect to Professor 
Price, it was not any part of his (Mr. 
Hardy’s) duty to say a disrespectful word, 
but the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
upset the balance of the Commission to 
have natural science represented by three 
instead of two as before. [Mr. Goscuen 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
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way. Sir Mountague Bernard, who was a 
resident Professor, knew quite as much 
as Mr. Price. [Mr. Osporne Morcan: 
No.] That was his opinion, and it would 
remain his opinion whatever might be 
said by the hon. and learned Member 
for the County of Denbigh. The Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to put these 
two Commissions on a fair footing, and 
to put upon them men who would give 
their attention to the work that had to 
be done. He thought he had met the 
wishes of all the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House by adding the name 
of Professor Smith, both in considera- 
tion of his connection with science and 
his thorough knowledge of the internal 
affairs of the University. He believed 
he was as perfectly qualified to do all 
that would be required in connection 
with finance as Professor Price. He 
was not, therefore, prepared to accede 
to the proposed addition of the name 
of Professor Price. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped that 
the Committee would not treat this as a 
Party question. It was not a Party 
question with him, but a financial one. 
He proposed Mr. Price as a gentleman 
possessed of peculiar financial capabili- 
ties, and who by his position on the 
Oxford Commission from the beginning 
to the end of the inquiry, was better 
acquainted with the finances of that 
University than any other person could 
possibly be. He had nothing to say 
against the right hon. Mountague Ber- 
nard, nor did he wish to detract from the 
merits of Dr. Bellamy; but he moved the 
addition of Mr. Price’s name solely on 
account of his special and peculiar quali- 
fications, and without reference to his 
being either a Liberal or a Conservative. 
Mr. BARING said, the reason adduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman for the ad- 
dition of Professor Price—namely, that 
he had sat on the previous Oxford Com- 
mission was a sufficient reason for him 
to vote against the Motion, as it might 
induce him to claim too great authority 
with the other Commissioners. He would 
add that Dr. Bellamy’s local and finan- 
cial experience would well bear com- 
parison with that of Professor Price. 
Mr. JAMES said, there was a strong 
Party spirit at Oxford on all these mat- 
ters. He wished to know who was to 
be the Secretary to the Commissioners? 
Mr, MOWBRAY said, that the ap- 
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Bill, and was not a matter before the 
Committee. There was no necessity for 
increasing the number of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. FAWOETT hoped the question 
would not be decided on political prin- 
ciples. He did not know that the rev. 
Bartholomew Price was a Liberal until 
he heard it in the House that night. He 
was anxious to vote for that gentleman 
because he was highly qualified to deal 
satisfactorily with the subject. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 152: Majority 11.—(Div. List, 
No. 91.) 


Mr. GRANT DUFF, in moving that 
the name of Professor Huxley should 
be added to the Oxford Commission, 
said, Sir, I think it is very unfortunate 
that the Government has not seen its 
way to comply with the suggestion of 
my right hon Friend (Mr. Goschen), for 
it is hard to argue with the master of so 
many legions; but it is clearly the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition, during the 
discussion of a Bill of first-rate import- 
ance, to take care, while it offers no 
factious impediment to the progress of 
the measure, that the country should 
fully understand what are, in our view, 
the defects of the Ministerial proposals 
—proposals in which I for one find 
much to sympathize with. I rise ac- 
cordingly to suggest the addition of two 
names to the Oxford Commission, and I 
think I can state my reasons for doing 
so without trespassing for many minutes 
upon the attention of the Committee. 
In the Commission proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, three out of four 
of the faculties into which University 
teaching has been from time immemorial 
divided are represented, some more, some 
less fully than others—still all three are 
represented. Theology, or, at least, that 
portion of theology which has for the last 
300 years been in favour at Oxford, is, as 
was natural under present circumstances, 
most strongly represented. There is Dr. 
Bellamy, who is himself a clergyman; 
there is the Chairman of the Commission, 
and there is the right hon. Mountague 
Bernard, both of whom have been most 
closely connected ever since they took 
their degrees with that section of the 
Church which has been of late years more 
influential at the University than any 


Mr. Mowbray 
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other. Law, again, is very power.ully 
represented by an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
by Lord Redesdale, by one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges, and by the right 
hon. Mountague Bernard. Arts, too, 
have their representatives in [Professor 
Henry Smith, and in the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northumberland. But the 
fourth faculty, important in itself of old 
time, and now much more important 
from the number of subjects which are 
most conveniently grouped under it, if 
we keep up the old traditional division 
of the faculties, has no representation. 
I presume that the object of all of us is, 
without in any way altering those cha- 
racteristics of the University of Oxford, 
of which we are proud, to take this 
opportunity of engrafting upon her sys- 
tem such improvements as wecan. Now, 
every one will, I suppose, admit that 
the faculty of Medicine —the faculty 
under which group themselves all the 
sciences into which life enters—has not 
been the faculty in which Oxford has 
hitherto most distinguished herself, and 
at the same time that there is no good 
reason why she should not attain as 
much reputation in this as in any other 
faculty. No one would wish that Oxford 
should devote any large pert of her 
revenues to a medical school. The 
accidents of history have made London 
the chief medical school of the coun- 
try, and it would be a mere waste of 
money if Oxford were to attempt to rival 
it in preparing medical men to any large 
extent for the actual exercise of their 
profession, just as it would be a waste 
of money if she were to attempt to rival 
the Inns of Court in the teaching of the 
actual practice of the law. But as there 
are a number of studies introductory to 
the actual practice of this or that portion 
of the law which find a most fitting home 
at Oxford, so there are a number of 
studies, the results of which have a great 
bearing on the Medical Profession, which 
should be better represented than they 
are at Oxford. And it must be remem- 
bered that the study of those sciences, 
which were till the creation of the New 
Museum hardly touched by the Univer- 
sity teaching, has become in our day 
absolutely indispensable. I.believe that 
it would be hardly too much to say that 
the study of the sciences into which life 
enters—such as comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, Botany, and many more— 
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to cilange the thoughts of all men upon 
great subjects, and promises to do more 
for the actual practical advantage of the 
human race than any other studies. I 
suppose Mr. Darwin, for example, has 
by the study of these sciences had 
greater influence in altering the course 
of human thought than any man now 
living ; and I suppose, likewise, that it 
will be from a further prosecution of 
some of the obscurest branches of these 
studies that we shall ultimately learn 
how to cope with not a few of the very 
worst calamities which afflict us—with 
cholera, and cattle plague, for instance. 
This is not the place, nor the time to dis- 
cuss this subject at any length, but I 
cannot believe that any one will dispute 
the vast and growing importance of those 
sciences, or deny that they have not 
hitherto in Oxford met with as large a 
recognition as is there due. If these 
two propositions are admitted, then I 
think I make out a good primd facie case 
for proposing to the House and to Her 
Majesty’s Government to place upon the 
Oxford Commission the most distin- 
guished representative of those sciences, 
whose services are available for such a 
purpose. Professor Huxley stands, as 
every one knows, in the very first rank 
of European men of science. He has 
been largely employed on Commissions 
by many. Governments, more especially 
on the Science Commission which re- 
ported some time ago, and on the Scotch 
Universities Commission which is just 
about to report. From his service on 
these two Commissions, from his ex- 
perience at South Kensington and the 
School of Mines, from the fact that he 
has taught very large classes in the 
University of Edinburgh, and presided 
as Lord Rector over the University of 
Aberdeen, it will be seen that he would 
bring to the duties of an Oxford Com- 
missioner exceptionally wide acquaint- 
ance with the defects and merits of the 
Universities of the whole of Great 
Britain, and, as all who have ever met 
him on business will readily admit, he is 
aman of extraordinary general ability, 
and while firm in the defence of his own 
views, most conciliatory in his relations 
with others. On all these grounds, I 
beg to propose him as a fit person to 
serve on the Oxford Commission. 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
after line 5, to add the words ‘“ Pro- 
fessor Huxley.” —(Mr, Grant Duff.) 
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Sr GEORGE BOWYER, while fully 
admitting the great eminence of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, expressed a hope that 
the question before the Committee would 
not drift into one of Party. It was no 
disparagement whatever to the eminent 
gentleman alluded to, to say that, from 
the peculiar opinions he held, he had 
not the confidence of the members of the 
Established Church, or of any other reli- 
gious body in the Realm. The Commis- 
sion should consist only of those in 
whom the country had confidence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, indepen- 
dently of the great attainments of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, there were, he thought, 
strong grounds why his name should be 
added to the Commission, and one was 
that he, at least, would be unconnected 
with the Universities. If they were not 
to be allowed to add the name of Pro- 
fessor Huxley to the Commission, he 
hoped some Member of the Government 
would state what the objection was to 
adding to the Commission the name of 
so eminent and distinguished a gentle- 
man. He should vote for Professor 
Huxley’s name, because there was a very 
strong feeling outside that one person 
at least unconnected with the University 
should be on the Commission, and thus 
give it to some extent a national cha- 
racter. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
names which the Government had de- 
cided to recommend to the House had 
been fixed upon after very mature consi- 
deration, and the Government were not 
prepared to accept any alteration of the 
list so submitted. He had the highest 
possible admiration of Professor Huxley’s 
great ability, but for the reason he had 
stated he could not support the Amend- 
ment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
far more Liberal than that of the hon. 
Member for Wexford, who, when he 
gave a vote on that (the Liberal) side 
of the House, need not take the trouble 
of attempting to justify it. Not only was 
there no hon. Member on the Liberal 
side, but there were few on the Con- 
servative side, who would have ventured 
on that occasion to say that a man was 
unable to sit upon a University Com- 
mission because he did not enjoy the 
confidence of the Established Church. 
The hon. Member for Wexford had him- 
self ceased to be a member of the Esta- 
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blished Church of England, and that 
Church did not hold such narrow or 
bigoted opinions as those entertained by 
the hon. Member. He regretted the 
Government had not agreed to add a 
name to the Commission representing 
the science of the country. The Com- 
mission would have far greater influence 
if it included the names of a few dis- 
tinguished men who did not belong to 
the University, and he should therefore 
vote for that of Professor Huxley. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was sorry 
to hear that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was surprised at sentiments com- 
ing from anyone of the Liberal benches 
which were not acceptable to the front 
Opposition bench, for that was a matter 
which would surprise no one who was 
not at home on that particular seat. 
With regard to the general question, the 
Universities were national already, and 
it was a point of honour with them that 
the Commissioners should be selected 
from amongst themselves. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK hoped that 
this proposal would not be decided on 
merely political, and still less on theolo- 
gical, grounds. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Commission was ba- 
lanced. But in what way was it balanced? 
It contained gentlemen, no doubt, who 
were well acquainted with the Univer- 
sities, and others eminent in literature 
and mathematical science. Human know- 
ledge, however, might roughly be divided 
into several great classes, such as theo- 
logy, Classical and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and the great sciences 
which dealt with life, including the impor- 
tant subject of Medicine. Now, on these 
Commissions, Theology was admirably 
represented, Classics and Modern Lan- 
guages were most ably represented; 
there were on that Commission most 
profound mathematicians; but, on the 
contrary, neither on the one Commission 
nor the other, was there anyone con- 
nected with the great sciences of life. 
This was surely a great deficiency, espe- 
cially when they considered that, if he 
. might venture to say so, one great failing 
of the Universities had hitherto been that 
they devoted themselves too exclusively 
to Classics and Mathematics. It would 
be impossible to have better represent- 
atives of Biology than Professor Huxley 
and Dr. Hooker, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would add the one to the Oxford, 
the other to the Cambridge Commission. 


Str William Harcourt 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
warmly eulogized Professor Huxley’s 
great abilities, but said that the powers 
of the Commission being so enormous, if 
not awful, Professor Huxley was far too 
persuasive, enthusiastic, and energetic a 
reformer to be entrusted with the task 
of applying them. 


Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there added.” _ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 161; 
Noes 195: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 92.) 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: I had intended, 
Sir, to move the addition to the Oxford 
Commission of another name, the name 
of a man of the highest distinction, that 
of Professor Max Miiller; but it is idle 
to take division after division, when the 
only result is to be beaten and to lose 
the time of the Committee. Let me 
point out, however, to Her Majesty’s 
Government that they are putting them- 
selves in a very bad position before the 
country. They have, by making the 
last two divisions, purely Party divisions, 
succeeded in keeping off the Commission 
the man whom their own Supporters, 
the very Speakers who have been ad- 
dressing us from those benches, admit to 
be the person best acquainted with the 
finance of the University. They have 
succeeded in keeping off the Commission 
the best authority on all that vast divi- 
sion of science in which Oxford has 
hitherto been weakest; and now they 
are going to have the further unhappy 
triumph of making me withdraw the 
name of the man of all others best able 
to bring to the re-organizing of Oxford 
the widest and deepest foreign expe- 
rience. [ Cries of ‘‘“Move.”’] Well, I am 
entirely in the hands of my Friends; I 
go on or not, as they like. [ Cries of 
‘Don’t withdraw.”’] Is the Commission, 
as it now stands, containing, as it does, 
the names of purely Oxford trained men, 
reasonably constituted? There is no one 
upon the Commission who has any know- 
lege whatever of foreign Universities, 
and although we are all very proud of 
Oxford, I suppose there are few of us 
who would not say that she has a good 
deal to learn from foreign Univerities, . 
just as they have a good deal to learn 
from her. The contention that she can 
be absolutely self-sufficing would indeed 
be curiously absurd if advanced in the 
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face of the fact that nearly every book 
of importance which is used in the teach- 
ing of Oxford, nay, most of the lectures 
of the tutors and Professors which are 
good for anything is largely indebted 
to the labours of the German Universi- 
ties. That being so, it is surely very 
unwise to ignore altogether the expe- 
rience which has been accumulating in 
Germany during the last three quarters 
of a century. It is with a view to pre- 
vent our doing this that I propose to add 
to the Commission the name of Professor 
Max Miiller, who has long been the 
principal living link between the learning 
of England and of the Continent, who is 
at once a Professor in the University of 
Oxford, a foreign member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and one of the most 
illustrious of German Orientalists. My 
Friends behind me wish me to divide, 
and I will divide, but we shall be beaten, 
and the Government will have the poor 
success of showing their want of appre- 
ciation of another great man of learning 
and ability, together with their imper- 
fect comprehension of the difficnlt and 
delicate task which they have under- 
taken. There is this consolation, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to show the 
country how much wider and more in ac- 
cordance with public opinion our reform 
of Oxford would have been, and we 
shall keep the door open for further re- 
form when a fitting opportunity comes, 
by making it understood that the pro- 
jected settlement was never acquiesced 
in on this side of the House. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in se- 
conding the Amendment, said, that if 
personal qualifications were to go for 
nothing, he would have no more to say ; 
but the House of Commons ought to 
have a voice in the matter. An abler 
man than Professor Max Miiller could 
not be put on the Commission. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
after line 5, to add the words ‘‘ Max 
Miiller, esquire, Professor of Philo- 
sophy.”—(Mr. Grant Duff.) 


Mr. FORSYTH opposed the Amend- 
ment. It was necessary to make a se- 
lection, and would any hon. Member 
vote for the rejection of a single name 
. proposed by the Government? It was 
out of no disrespect to Professor Max 
Miiller, a man of European reputa- 
tion, that the Amendment was not sup- 
ported by the Government, but be- 
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cause it was necessary to limit the num- 
ber of the Commissioners of each Uni- 
versity to seven. Oxford could produce 
a dozen men fit to serve on the Commis- 
sion; but the names selected were good 
and worthy names, to which there could 
be no possible objection. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 173; 
Noes 197: Majority 24.—(Div. List, 
No. 93.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Nomination of Cambridge 
Commissioners). 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
rose to move the addition of the name of 
the ‘‘Reverend William Bateson, D.D., 
Master of St. John’sCollege, Cambridge.” 
He said he made this proposal on grounds 
similar to those on which the right hon. 
Member for the City of London moved 
an addition to the Oxford Commission ; 
but, if anything, the grounds were 
stronger in this case. He ventured to 
say with great deference, that Dr. Bate- 
son was in every respect exceptionally 
well qualified to carry out as a Commis- 
sioner, the objects of the Bill as set forth 
in the Preamble. For 20 years he had 
been Master of his College; he possessed 
a complete acquaintance with the whole 
University system, as well as the system 
of separate Colleges, and with University 
and College finance requirements. He 
was not a man of extreme views, nor, on 
the other hand, was he a man of narrow 
opinions, who would refuse to look at 
the claims of new and rising sciences. 
If it was absolutely necessary to preserve 
the balance of the Commission; without 
wishing to be invidious, he must say 
that, in the opinion of most Cambridge 
men, there was no name on the Commis- 
sion which commanded the same autho- 
rity and respect in University matters as 
did that of Dr. Bateson, and, therefore, 
the onus of this Amendment would rest 
upon others and not upon himself. He 
trusted that the Government would not 
meet this Motion by a simple negative, 
but in a greater spirit of conciliation 
than they had recently manifested. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 18, to add the words ‘‘ Reverend 
William Bateson, D.D., Master of Saint 
John’s College, Cambridge.” — (The 
Marquess of Hartington.) 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, he was willing 
to admit that the noble Lord had brought 
this Amendment forward in no hostile 
spirit, and he concurred in all that had 
been said concerning the merits and 
qualifications of Dr. Bateson. The noble 
Lord had based the claim of Dr. Bateson 
on two grounds—his special financial 
knowledge with reference to the revenues 
of the Colleges and the University, and 
his general knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject, and his capacity in every respect 
to sit as a Commissioner. Now, if 
the noble Lord would look at the Com- 
mission, he would find in Mr. Stokes, 
Lord Rayleigh, and Mr. Hemming, the 
names of those whose financial ability 
was not inferior to that of Dr. Bate- 
son. It must also be borne in mind that 
one of the most important points which 
the Commission would have to determine 
would be the relative rights of the dif- 
ferent Colleges as well as the mode in 
which they were to be dealt with ; and it 
had, therefore, been determined that at 
Cambridge no Heads of Colleges should 
be put on the Commission. [An hon. 
Member: There are at Oxford.] Yes; 
but he was speaking of Cambridge, and 
in that University it was especially un- 
advisable that there should be a single 
Head of a College upon the Com- 
mission, when the funds of a College 
were about to be dealt with. In Oxford 
the 17 Colleges were so divided that 
few were so large as to predominate 
over the others, as did the two great 
Colleges at Cambridge—St. John’s and 
Trinity; and if the Head of one of those 
Colleges were put on the Commission, 
on which his Gollege would be repre- 
sented by three other members, it would 
give an unfair predominance to that 
College, as compared with the others. 
If the Head of one of the two great Col- 
leges were put upon the Commission, 
there ought to be another Head of a 
College representing the smaller Colleges 
to serve with him, and even that would 
not give satisfaction. Depend upon it, 
if the Committee wished to give con- 
fidence to the University and to the Col- 
leges, they would leave the Commission 
as it was named in the Bill. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Siamese Twins who were conducting 
these Bills were doing so on opposite 
principles. Thus the Secretary for War 
put on the Oxford Commission the Head 
of one of the Colleges, but his right hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Walpole) objected to the 
Head of a Cambridge College being ap- 
pointed on the Commission -for that 
University. He asserted that they had 
not put a single man on the Cambridge 
Commission who knew anything about 
the business of the University. They 
were all distinguished and able men, 
but they had no practical experience of 
University work. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that no 
one would think of comparing right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front bench opposite 
to Siamese Twins, as they were not in 
the habit of acting together; and in 
proof of this it might be observed that 
earlier in the evening the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
had objected to a head of a College 
being on the Oxford Commission, and 
now the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford wished to have the Head of a 
College (Dr. Bateson) on the Cambridge 
Commission. ‘He (Mr. Dalrymple) must 
express surprise at the assertion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that not a 
single man was named on the Cambridge 
Commission who knew anything of the 
business of the University. The Bishop 
of Worcester had been associated years 
ago with the late illustrious Chancellor 
of the University, in measures for the 
reform of the University, and while the 
head of a College at Cambridge had 
been the most active friend and pro- 
moter of everything that was proposed 
for the benefit of the University. And 
no one who knew anything of Cam- 
bridge could be ignorant that Dr. Light- 
foot was most intimately acquainted with 
the internal affairs of the University 
and with the details of its government. 
Now both of these names appeared in 
the Bill among the Cambridge Commis- 
sioners. It was a disagreeable task to re- 
fuse to admit the names of other eminent 
men, but he was quite sure it would be 
understood that the reasons for the omis- 
sion were no disparagement to them. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in order to make 
the Commission well balanced, suggested 
there should be added to it some one 
more devoted to classical studies than 
there was at present upon it. Against 


four Senior Wranglers might be set 
Professor Lightfoot, but his attention 
had been paid of late years to theology 
rather than to classical scholarship. He 
could not let the occasion pass without 
paying a tribute to the extreme fitness of 
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Dr. Bateson for the position of one of the 
Commissioners. He was a man of un- 
rivalled knowledge of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge, and eminent for 
good sense and for moderation of charac- 
ter. He was, therefore, eminently fitted 
to serve upon the Commission, and as the 
classical section of the University was 
not fairly represented upon that Body, it 
was highly desirable that Dr. Bateson 
should be appointed to represent it. 

Mr. FORSYTH deprecated any ex- 
tention of the number of the Commis- 
sioners for Cambridge beyond the limit 
fixed in the case of Oxford. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that having 
resided at Cambridge six months last 
winter, he was quite sure the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bateson would give great 
satisfaction to the resident members of 
the University, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike. Dr. Bateson would streng- 
then the Commission, not only by his 
knowledge and general character, but 
by the leisure he would have to attend 
to the duties of the Commission. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 182; 
Noes 208: Majority 26.—(Div. List, 
No. 94.) 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved that Dr. Hooker, President of the 
Royal Society, be added to the Cam- 
bridge Commission. 

Mr. SAMUELSON 
Motion. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 18, to add the words ‘“ Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, President of the Royal So- 
ciety.” —(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, who, 
on rising to support the Amendment, was 
met with continued interruption, said, if 
it was persisted in he should move the 
Adjournment ofthe Debate. This wasa 
matter which ought to be and should 
be discussed. That the names of these 
eminent men should be rejected by those 
in charge of the Bill with silent con- 
tempt was a scandalous proceeding— 

“Oh!” ] He repeated the statement. 
Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw.”] He would 
not withdraw, and if necessary they 
would have another day to discuss the 
matter. 


seconded the 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, that nothing 
was further from the intentions of the 
Government than to treat the name of 
Dr. Hooker, or of any person proposed, 
with silent contempt. Science would be 
as effectually represented by Professor 
Stokes as by any person who could be 
proposed. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the office of President of the Royal So- 
ciety was comparatively honorary, while 
Professor Stokes had been secretary of 
that society, which was its working 
office. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK was sure that 
there was no intention of treating 
science with contempt. Mathematics, 
no doubt, were well represented by Pro- 
fessor Stokes, who, however, was never 
President of the Royal Society; but 
biological science, including medicine, 
was entirely unrepresented, and he hoped 
therefore that the Government would on 
the Report agree to ‘the addition of Dr. 
Hooker to the Commission. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 190: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 95.) 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES AcT (1870) Ex- 
TENSION BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to extend the provisions of ‘“‘ The Clerical 
Disabilities Act, 1870.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Hrssext, and 
Mr. Grecory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 147.] 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES ACTS AMENDMENT 
’ ‘BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Herscuett, Bill to amend 

the Matrimonial Causes Acts, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Herscuett and Sir Henry 


Houianp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 147. ] 


House adjourned at quarter 
after One o’clock. 


(INDEX. 











